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PREFACE 

The  idea  of  preparing  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  on  critical  lines  for  the 
benefit  of  all  serious  students,  both  professional  and  lay,  was  prominent  in  the 
.  mind  of  the   many-sided  scholar  to  whose  beloved  memory  the 

TEn^^^mdi^  present  volume  is  inscribed.  It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith  began  to  take  steps  towards  realising  this 
idea.  As  an  academical  teacher  he  had  from  the  first  been  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  what  is  known  as  Biblical  Encyclopaedia,  and  his  own  earliest 
contributions  to  the  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  carry  us  as  far  back 
as  to  the  year  1875.  If  for  a  very  brief  period  certain  untoward  events  arrested 
his  activity  in  this  direction,  the  loss  of  time  was  speedily  made  up,  for  seldom 
perhaps  has  there  been  a  greater  .display  of  intellectual  energy  than  is  given  in 
the  series  of  biblical  articles  signed  *  W.  R.  S.'  which  appeared  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  between  1875  and  1888.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Bible 
study  should  not  fail  to  examine  the  list,  which  includes  among  the  longer  articles 
Bible,  Canticles,  Chronicles,  David,  Hebrew  Language,  Hosea,  Jeru- 
salem, Joel,  Judges,  Kings,  Levites,  Malachi,  Messiah,  Micah,  Philis- 
tines, Priest,  Prophet,  Psalms,  Sacrifice,  Temple,  Tithes,  Zephaniah  : 
and  among  the  shorter.  Angel,  Ark,  Baal,  Decalogue,  Eli,  Eve,  Haggai, 
Lamentations,  Melchizedek,  Moloch,  NABATiEANS,  Nahum,  Nazarite,  Nine- 
veh, Obadiah,  Paradise,  Ruth,  Sabbath,  Sadducees,  Samuel,  Tabernacle, 
Vow. 

Nor  should  the  students  of  our  day  overlook  the  service  which  this  far- 
seeing  scholar  and  editor  rendered  to  the  nascent  conception  of  an  international 
biblical  criticism  by  inviting  the  co-operation  of  foreign  as  well  as  English  con- 
tributors. That  names  like  those  of  Noldeke,  Tiele,  Welhausen,  Hamack,  Schiirer, 
Gutschmid,  Geldner,  appeared  side  by  side  with  those  of  well-known  and  honoured 
British  scholars  in  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Encyclopcedia  was  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  dangerous  eccentricity,  of  comprehensiveness  of  view,  of  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation. 

Such  a  large  amount  of  material  illustrative  of  the  Bible,  marked  by  unity 
of  aim  and  consistency  of  purpose,  was  thus  brought  together  that  the  Encyclopce- 
dia Britannica  became,  inclusively,  something  not  unlike  an  Encyclopcedia  Biblica. 
The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  editor  and  his  publishers  to  republish,  for  the 
guidance  of  students,  all  that  might  be  found  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
lacunae  being  filled  up,  and  the  whole  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  high 
level  of  the  most  recent  scholarship.  It  was  not  unnatural  to  wish  for  this ;  but 
there  were  three  main  opposing  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
other  important  duties  which  made  pressing  demands  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
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the  editor.  Next,  the  growing  maturity  of  his  biblical  scholarship  made  him  less 
and  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  provisional  conclusions.  And  lastly,  such  con- 
stant progress  was  being  made  by  students  in  the  power  of  assimilating  critical 
results  that  it  seemed  prudent  to  wait  till  biblical  articles,  thoroughly  revised  and 
recast,  should  have  a  good  chance  of  still  more  deeply  influencing  the  student  world. 

The  waiting-time  was  filled  up,  so  far  as  other  occupations  allowed,  by 
pioneering  researches  in  biblical  archaeology,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are 
admirably  summed  up  in  that  fruitful  volume  entitled  The  Religion  of  the  Semites 
(1889).  More  and  more,  Robertson  Smith,  like  other  contemporary  scholars, 
saw  the  necessity  of  revising  old  work  on  the  basis  of  a  more  critical,  and,  in  a 
certain  sense,  more  philosophical  treatment  of  details.  First  of  all,  archaeological 
details  had  their  share  —  and  it  was  bound  to  be  a  large  share  —  of  this  scholar's 
attention.  Then  came  biblical  geography  —  a  subject  which  had  been  brought 
prominently  into  notice  by  the  zeal  of  English  explorers,  but  seemed  to  need  the 
collaboration  of  English  critics.  A  long  visit  to  Palestine  was  planned  for  the 
direct  investigation  of  details  of  biblical  geography,  and  though  this  could  not  be 
carried  out,  not  a  little  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  a  few  of  the  more 
perplexing  geographical  problems  and  of  the  solutions  already  proposed  (see  e,g, 
Aphek,  below,  col.  191/.).  This  care  for  accuracy  of  detail  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  a  revision  of  theories  is  also  the  cause  of  our  friend's  persistent  refusal 
to  sanction  the  republication  of  the  masterly  but  inevitably  provisional  article 
Bible  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  to  which. we  shall  return  later.  The  reader 
will  still  better  understand  the  motive  of  that  refusal  if  he  will  compare  what 
is  said  on  the  Psalter  in  that  article  (1875)  with  the  statements  in  the  first  edition 
of  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (iSSo),  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica, 
article  Psalms  (1885),  and  in  the  second  edition  of  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Jewish  Church  (1892). 

It  is  only  just,  however,  to  the  true  'begetter*  of  this  work  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that,  though  he  felt  the  adequate  realisation  of  his  idea  to  be  some  way  off, 
he  lost  no  time  in  pondering  and  working  out  a  variety  of  practical  details  —  a 
task  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  his  assistant  editor  and  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Black.  Many  hours  were  given,  as  occasion  offered,  to  the  distribution  of 
subjects  and  the  preparation  of  minor  articles.  Some  hundreds  of  these  were 
drafted,  and  many  were  the  discussions  that  arose  as  to  the  various  difficult  practi- 
cal points,  which  have  not  been  without  fruit  for  the  present  work. 

In  September,  1892,  however,  it  became  only  too  clear  to  Prof.  Smith  that 
he  was  suffering  from  a  malady  which  might  terminate  fatally  after  no  very  dis- 
tant term.  The  last  hope  of  active  participation  in  his  long-cherished  scheme  of 
a  Bible  Dictionary  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  when  one  of  the  present  editors, 
who  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Prof.  Smith's  plan,  communicated  to  this  friend 
of  many  years'  standing  his  ideas  of  what  a  critical  Bible  Dictionary  ought  to  be, 
and  inquired  whether  he  thought  that  such  a  project  could  be  realised.  Prof. 
Smith  was  still  intellectually  able  to  consider  and  pronounce  upon  these  ideas, 
and  gladly  recognised  their  close  affinity  to  his  own.  Unwilling  that  all  the 
labour  already  bestowed  by  him  on  planning  and  drafting  articles  should  be  lost, 
he  requested  Prof.  Cheyne  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  himself  was  compelled 
to  drop,  in  conjunction  with  the  older  and  more  intimate  friend  already  mentioned. 
Hence  the  combination  of  names  on  the  title-page.  The  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
editors  as  a  charge  from  one  whose  parting  message  had  the  force  of  a  command. 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  which  is  the 
result  primarily  of  a  fusion  of  two  distinct  but  similar  plans  —  a  fusion  desired  by 
p  •  '1  4  ^\i  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  himself,  as  the  only  remaining  means  of 
EncTcloDffidia.  realising  adequately  his  own  fundamental  ideas.  With  regard  to 
details,  he  left  the  editors  entirely  free,  not  from  decline  of  physical 
strength,  but  from  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
not  less  dear  to  them  than  to  himself,  and  that  they  fully  shared  his  own  uncom- 
promisingly progressive  spirit.  The  Bible  Dictionary  which  he  contemplated  was 
no  mere  collection  of  useful  miscellanea,  but  a  survey  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
as  illuminated  by  criticism  —  a  criticism  which  identifies  the  cause  of  religion 
with  that  of  historical  truth,  and,  without  neglecting  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical setting  of  religion,  loves  best  to  trace  the  growth  of  high  conceptions, 
the  flashing  forth  of  new  intuitions,  and  the  development  of  noble  personalities, 
under  local  and  temporal  conditions  that  may  often  be,  to  human  eyes,  most 
adverse.  The  importance  of  the  newer  view  of  the  Bible  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  newer  biblical  criticism,  have  been 
so  ably  and  so  persuasively  set  forth  by  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Lectures 
that  his  fellow-workers  may  be  dispensed  from  repeating  here  what  he  has  said  so 
well  already.  'There  remaineth  yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed.'  Let  us 
assume,  then,  that  the  readers  of  this  Encyclopedia,  whatever  be  their  grade  of 
knowledge  or  sphere  of  work,  are  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  take  this  widely 
extended  land  in  possession. 

Every  year,  in  fact,  expands  the  narrow  horizons  which  not  so  long  ago 
limited  the  aspirations  of  the  biblical  scholar.  It  is  time,  as  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  thought,  to  help  students  to  realise  this,  and  to  bring  the  standard  books  on 
which  they  rely  more  up  to  date.  It  may  seem  hopeless  to  attempt  this  with  an 
alphabetically  arranged  encyclopaedia,  which  necessarily  involves  the  treatment 
of  points  in  an  isolated  way.  By  an  elaborate  system  of  cross  references, 
however,  and  by  interspersing  a  considerable  number  of  comprehensive  articles 
(such  as,  in  Part  I,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Cainites,  Dragon),  it  has 
been  sought  to  avoid  the  danger  of  treating  minute  details  without  regard  to 
their  wider  bearings.  Many  of  the  minor  articles,  too,  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  details  to  the  larger  wholes.  Altogether  the 
minor  articles  have,  one  ventures  to  hope,  brought  many  direct  gains  to  biblical 
study.  Often  the  received  view  of  the  subject  of  a  *  minor  article '  proved  to  be 
extremely  doubtful,  and  a  better  view  suggested  itself.  Every  endeavour  has 
been  used  to  put  this  view  forward  in  a  brief  and  yet  convincing  manner,  without 
occupying  too  much  space  and  becoming  too  academic  in  style.  The  more  com- 
prehensive articles  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  clash  with  the  shorter  articles. 
Efforts,  however,  have  been  made  to  mitigate  this  by  editorial  notes  in  both 
classes  of  articles. 

It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  that  on  large  questions  different  writers  have 
sometimes  proposed  different  theories  and  hypotheses.  The  sympathies  of  the 
editors  are,  upon  the  whole,  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  *  advanced '  criticism, 
not  simply  because  it  is  advanced,  but  because  such  criticism,  in  the  hands  of  a 
circumspect  and  experienced  scholar,  takes  account  of  facts  and  phenomena  which 
the  criticism  of  a  former  generation  overlooked  or  treated  superficially.  They 
have  no  desire,  however,  to  *  boycott '  moderate  criticism,  when  applied  by  a  critic 
who,  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  substance  of  his  criticism,  has  something  original 
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to  say.  An  'advanced'  critic  cannot  possibly  feel  any  arrogance  towards  his 
more  *  moderate  *  colleague,  for  probably  he  himself  held,  not  very  long  ago,  views 
resembling  those  which  the  *  moderate '  critic  holds  now,  and  the  latter  may  find 
his  precautionary  investigations  end  in  his  supporting,  with  greater  fulness  and 
more  complete  arguments,  as  sound  the  views  that  now  seem  to  him  rash.  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith's  views  of  ten  years  ago,  or  more,  may,  at  the  present  day,  appear 
to  be  *  moderate '  criticism ;  but  when  he  formulated  them  he  was  in  the  vanguard 
of  critics,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  if  he  had  lived,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  biblical  criticism,  his  ardour  would  have  waned,  and  his  precedence 
passed  to  others. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  some  critical  theories  which  could  not  consistently  have 
been  represented  in  the  present  work;  and  that,  it  may  be  remarked,  suggests 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Prof.  Robertson  Smith's  early  Encyclopcedia  Britannica 
article,  Bible,  could  not  have  been  republished,  even  by  himself.  When  he  wrote 
it  he  was  still  not  absolutely  sure  about  the  chronological  place  of  P  (Priestly 
Code).  He  was  also  still  under  the  influence  of  the  traditional  view  as  to  the 
barrenness  and  unoriginality  of  the  whole  post-exilic  period.  Nor  had  he  faced 
the  question  of  the  post-exilic  redaction  of  the  prophetic  writings.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  biblical  criticism,  however,  are  assumed  throughout  that  fine 
article,  though  for  a  statement  of  these  we  must  turn  to  a  more  mature  production 
of  his  pen.  See,  for  example,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church^^^,  pp.  i6 
ff,  (cp  1st  ed.  pp.  2^ff.)y  and  notice  especially  the  following  paragraph  on  p.  17 ;  — 

*  Ancient  books  coming  down  to  us  from  a  period  many  centuries  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  necessarily  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  Some  of  them  are  presented  only  in 
imperfect  copies  made  by  an  ignorant  scribe  of  the  dark  ages.  Others  have  been  disfigured  by 
editors^  who  mixed  up  foreign  matter  with  the  original  text.  Very  often  an  important  book 
fell  altogether  out  of  sight  for  a  long  time,  and  when  it  came  to  light  again  all  knoivledge  of  its 
origin  was  gone ;  for  old  books  did  not  generally  have  title-pages  and  prefaces.  And,  when 
such  a  nameless  roll  was  again  brought  into  notice,  some  half-informed  reader  or  transcriber 
was  not  unlikely  to  give  it  a  new  title  of  his  own  devising,  which  was  handed  down  thereafter 
as  if  it  had  been  original.  Or  again,  the  true  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  book  often  became 
obscure  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  led  to  false  interpretations.  Once  more,  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us  many  writings  which  are  sheer  forgeries,  like  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
or  the  Sibylline  oracles,  or  those  famous  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
Bentlefs  great  critical  essay.  In  all  such  cases  the  historiccU  critic  must  destroy  the  received 
view,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth.  He  must  review  doubtful  titles,  purge  out  interpolations, 
expose  forgeries  ;  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth,  and  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of 
antiquity  in  their  real  character,  A  book  that  is  really  old  and  really  valuable  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  critic,  whose  labours  can  only  put  its  worth  in  a  clearer  light,  and  establish  its 
authority  on  a  surer  basis,* 

The  freedom  which  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  generously  left  to  his  successors 
has,  with  much  reluctance,  yet  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  been 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  The  editors  are  well  assured  that  he  would  have  approved  their 
conduct  in  this  respect.  Few  scholars,  indeed,  would  refrain  from  rewriting,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  critical  articles  which  they  had  produced  some  years  previously ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  what  has  been  done  by  several  contributors  who  wrote  biblical 
articles  for  the  former  Encyclopaedia.  The  procedure  of  those  who  have  revised 
our  friend's  articles  has  in  fact  been  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible.  Where 
these  articles  seemed  to  have  been  destined  by  himself  for  some  degree  of  per- 
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manence,  they  have  been  retained,  and  carefully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Some  condensation  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary.  The  original  articles 
were  written  for  a  public  very  imperfectly  imbued  with  critical  principles,  whereas 
now,  thanks  to  his  own  works  and  to  those  of  other  progressive  scholars,  Bible 
students  are  much  more  prepared  than  formerly  to  benefit  by  advanced  teaching. 
There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  a  new  material  from  Prof.  Smith's  pen  (in  two  or 
three  cases  consisting  of  quotations  from  the  MS  of  the  second  and  third  courses 
of  Burnett  Lectures),  but  much  less,  unfortunately,  than  had  been  expected. 

Freedom  has  also  been  used  in  taking  some  fresh  departures,  especially  in 
two  directions  —  viz.,  in  that  of  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  that 
of  biblical  archaeology.  The  object  of  the  editors  has  been,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  contributors,  not  only  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
published  writings,  but,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  the  subjects  a  little  beyond 
the  point  hitherto  reached  in  print.  Without  the  constant  necessity  of  investi- 
gating the  details  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  hard  for  any  one 
to  realise  the  precarious  character  of  many  details  of  the  current  biblical  archae- 
ology, geography,  and  natural  history,  and  even  of  some  not  unimportant  points 
in  the  current  Old  Testament  theology.  Entirely  new  methods  have  not  indeed 
been  applied;  but  the  methods  already  known  have  perhaps  been  applied  with 
somewhat  more  consistency  than  before.  With  regard  to  archaeology,  such  a 
claim  can  be  advanced  only  to  a  slight  extent.  More  progress  perhaps  has  been 
made  of  late  years  in  the  field  of  critical  archaeology  than  in  that  of  texual  criti- 
cism. All,  therefore,  that  was  generally  necessary  was  to  make  a  strong  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  recent  archaeological  research  both  in  Old  Testament  and  in 
New  Testament  study. 

The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  the  data  of  the  Versions  have  been  given 
may  provoke  some  comment.  Experience  has  been  the  guide  of  the  editors,  and 
they  believe  that,  though  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  give  these  data  in  a 
more  correct,  more  critical,  and  more  condensed  form,  the  student  is  best  served 
at  present  by  being  supplied  as  fully  as  possible  with  the  available  material.  It 
may  also  be  doubted  by  some  whether  there  is  not  too  much  philology.  Here, 
again,  experience  has  directed  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  the  present  transi- 
tional stage  of  lexicography,  it  would  have  been  undesirable  to  rest  content  with 
simply  referring  to  the  valuable  new  lexicons  which  are  now  appearing,  or  have 
already  appeared. 

With  regard  to  biblical  theology,  the  editors  are  not  without  hope  that  they 
have  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  that  important 
subject  which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and 
thought  within  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church  (the  phrase  may  be  inaccurate, 
but  it  is  convenient).  Systems  of  Prophetic,  Pauline,  Petrine,  Johannine  theology 
have  had  their  day ;  it  is  perhaps  time  that  the  Bible  should  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  a  storehouse  of  more  or  less  competing  systems  of  abstract  thought.  Unfor- 
tunately the  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  by  no  means 
as  far  advanced  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  not.  be  long  before  a  real 
history  of  the  movement  of  religious  life  and  thought  in  the  earlier  period  will 
be  possible.  For  such  a  history  for  the  later  period  we  shall  have  to  wait  longer,  if 
we  may  infer  anything  from  the  doubtless  inevitable  defects  of  the  best  existing 
handbook  of  New  Testament  theology,  that  of  the  able  veteran  critic,  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann.     The  editors  of  the  present  work  are  keenly  interested  in  the  subject  at 
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present  called  *  Biblical  Theology ' ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  what  is  at  present 
impossible,  they  have  thought  it  better  to  leave  some  deficiencies  which  future 
editors  will  probably  find  it  not  difficult  to  supply.  They  cannot,  however,  con- 
clude this  section  without  a  hearty  attestation  of  the  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
Scriptures  which  critical  and  historical  study,  when  pursued  in  a  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive sense,  appears  to  them  to  produce.  The  minutest  details  of  biblical 
research  assume  a  brightness  not  their  own  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  great 
truths  in  which  the  movement  of  biblical  religion  culminates.  May  the  reader  find 
cause  to  agree  with  them  !  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  prayerful  aspira- 
tion of  the  beloved  and  lamented  scholar  who  originated  this  Encyclopcedia, 

To  the  contributors  of  signed  articles,  and  to  those  who  have  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  articles  of  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  it  may  seem  almost 

superfluous  to  render  thanks  for  the  indispensable  help  they  have  so 
^      ^        courteously   and  generously  given.      It  constitutes  a   fresh    bond 

between  scholars  of  different  countries  and  several  religious  com- 
munities which  the  editors  can  never  forget.  But  the  special  services  of  the 
various  members  of  the  editorial  stafif  require  specific  acknowledgment,  which  the 
editors  have  much  pleasure  in  making.  Mr.  Hope  W.  Hogg  became  a  contributor 
to  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  in  1894,  and  in  1895  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
editorial  staff.  To  his  zeal,  energy,  and  scholarship  the  work  has  been  greatly 
indebted  in  every  direction.  In  particular,  Mr.  Hogg  has  had  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  proofs  as  they  passed  in  their  various  stages  through  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  and  it  is  he  who  has  seen  to  the  due  carrying  out  of  the  arrangements  — 
many  of  them  of  his  own  devising  —  for  saving  space  and  facilitating  reference 
that  have  been  specified  in  the  subjoined  '  Practical  Hints  to  the  Reader.*  Mr. 
Stanley  A.  Cook  joined  the  staff  in  1896,  and  not  only  has  contributed  various 
signed  articles,  which  to  the  editors  appear  to  give  promise  of  fine  work  in  the 
future,  but  also  has  had  a  large  share  in  many  of  those  that  are  of  composite 
authorship  and  unsigned.  Finally,  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Canney  joined  the  staff  in 
1898;  he  also  has  contributed  signed  articles,  and  has  been  eminently  helpful  in 
every  way,  especially  in  the  reading  of  the  proofs.  Further,  the  editors  desire  to 
acknowledge  their  very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A., 
editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the  Septuagint^  who  placed  his  unrivalled  experience 
at  their  disposal  by  controlling  all  the  proofs  at  a  certain  stage  with  special 
reference  to  the  LXX  readings.     He  also  verified  the  biblical  references. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

J.  Sutherland  Black. 
2Gth  September  1899. 
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Tiuther  Explanations.  —  The  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  on  even  minor  matters  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Encyclopcedia  has  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  useful  as  a  students'  handbook.  Its  value  from  this  point  of  view  will  be  facilitated  by 
attention  to  the  following  points:  — 

1.  Classes  of  Articles.  —  The  following  notes  will  give  a  general  idea  of  what  the  reader  may 
expect  to  find  and  where  to  look  for  it:  — 

i.  Proper  Nanus,  —  Every  proper  name  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  canons  and  the 
OT  Apocrypha  (Authorised  Version  or  Revised  Version,  text  or  margin)  is  represented  by  an 
article-heading  in  Clarendon  type,  the  substantive  article  being  usually  given  under  the  name  as 
found  in  the  AV  text.  Adorainu,  on  the  same  line  as  Adora  (col.  71),  and  Adullamite^  three 
lines  below  Adullam  (col.  73),  are  examples  of  space-saving  contrivances. 

ii.  Books.  —  Every  book  in  the  OT  and  the  NT  canons  and  the  OT  Apocrypha  is  dbcussed 
in  a  special  article — e.g.  Acts,  Chronicles,  Deuteronomy.  The  *Song  of  Solomon^  is  dealt  with 
under  the  title  Canticles,  and  the  last  book  in  the  NT  under  Apocalypse. 

iii.  General  Articles.  —  With  the  view,  amongst  other  things,  of  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible brevity,  many  matters  have  been  treated  in  general  articles,  the  minor  headings  being  dealt 
with  concisely  with  the  help  of  cross-references.  Such  general  articles  are:  Abi  and  Ahi, 
names  in  Agriculture,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Apocrypha,  Army,  Bakemeats,  Bread, 
Canon,  Cattle,  Chronology,  Clean  and  Unclean,  Colours,  Conduits,  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh,  Dispersion,  Divination,  Dress. 

iv.  Other  Subjects.  — The  following  are  examples  of  important  headings :  —  Adam  and  Eve, 
Angels,  Antichrist,  Blessings  and  Cursings,  Christian,  Name  of,  Circumcision,  Com- 
munity OF  Goods,  Council  of  Jerusalem,  Creation,  Deluge,  Demons,  Dragon. 

V.  Things.  —  The  Encyclopadia  Biblica  is  professedly  a  dictionary  of  things,  not  words,  and 
a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  adhere  rigidly  to  thb  principle.  Even  where  at  first  sight  it 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The 
only  way  to  tell  the  English  reader  what  has  to  be  told  about  {e.g.)  Chain  is  to  distinguish  the 
various  things  that  are  called,  or  should  have  been  called, '  chain '  in  the  English  Version,  and 
refer  him  to  the  articles  where  they  are  dealt  with. 

vi.  Mere  Cross-references  (see  above,  1,  i. ;  and  below,  2). 

2.  Method  of  Cross-References.  —  A  very  great  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
cross-references,  because  only  by  their  systematic  use  could  the  necessary  matter  be  adequately 
dealt  with  within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  They  have  made  possible  a  conciseness  that  is  not 
attained  at  the  expense  of  incompleteness,  repetition  of  the  same  matter  under  different  headings 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason  the  articles  have  been  prepared,  not  in  alphabetical 
order,  but  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  alphabet,  and  have  been  worked  up  together  con- 
stantly and  kept  up  to  date.  The  student  may  be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  cross-references 
have  not  been  inserted  at  random ;  they  have  always  been  verified.  If  any  be  found  to  be 
unwarranted  (no  such  is  known),  it  must  be  because  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after  the 
reference  was  made,  to  remove  something  from  the  article  referred  to  to  another  article.  The 
removed  matter  will  no  doubt  be  represented  by  a  cross-reference  (cp, /.^.,  ). 

The  method  of  reference  employed  is  as  follows :  — 

i.  Identification  of  Article,  (a)  Long  Names.  —  To  save  space  long  headings  have  been 
curtailed  in  citations  —  e.g..  Apocalyptic  Literature  is  cited  as  Apocalyptic. 

{b)  Synonymous  Articles.  —  Persons  of  the  same  name  or  places  of  the  same  name  are 
ranged  as  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  under  a  common  heading  and  cited  accordingly.  In  other  cases  (and 
even  in  the  former  case  when,  as  in  Adnah  in  col.  67,  one  English  spelling  represents  different 
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Hebrew  spellings  (the  articles  usually  have  separate  headings,  in  which  case  they  are  cited  as 
i.,  ii.,  iii.,  etc.,  although  they  are  not  so  marked.  Usually  geographical  articles  precede  bio- 
graphical, and  persons  precede  books.  Thus  Samuel  i.,  2  is  the  second  person  called  Samuel ; 
Samuel  ii.  is  the  article  Samuel,  Books  of.  If  a  wrong  number  should  be  found  the  reason 
is  not  that  it  was  not  verified,  but  that  the  article  referred  to  is  one  of  a  very  small  number  in 
which  the  original  order  of  the  articles  had  to  be  changed  and  the  cross-reference  was  not 
detected.    Thus  in  the  article  Alush  the  reference  to  Bered  ii.,  i,  ought  to  be  to  Bered  i.,  i. 

ii.  Indication  of  Place  in  Article  Cited,  —  Articles  of  any  length  are  divided  into  numbered 
sections  (§§  i,  2,  etc.)  indicated  by  insets  containing  a  descriptive  word  or  phrase.  As  con- 
venience of  reference  is  the  great  aim,  the  descriptive  phrases  are  limited  to,  at  most,  three  or 
four  words,  and  the  sections  are  numbered  consecutively.  Ix)gical  subordination  of  sections, 
therefore,  cannot  appear.  Divisions  larger  than  sections  are  sometimes  indicated  in  the  text  by 
I.,  II.,  etc ,  and  subdivisions  of  sections  by  letters  and  numbers  (a,  ^,  r,  a,  /?,  y,  i.,  ii.,  iii.). 
References  like  (Benjamin,  §  9,  ii.  ^)  are  freely  used.  Most  of  the  large  articles  have  prefixed 
to  them  a  table  of  contents. 

iii.  Manner  of  Citation,  —  The  commonest  method  is  (see  David,  §11,  {c)  ii.).  Ezra  (^.v., 
ii.  §  9)  means  the  article  Ezra-Nehemiah,  Book  of,  §  9.  Sometimes,  however,  the  capitals  or 
the  q,v,  may  be  dispensed  with.  Chain  printed  in  small  capitals  in  the  middle  of  an  article 
would  mean  that  there  is  an  article  on  that  term,  but  that  it  hardly  merits  q,v,  from  the  present 
point  of  view.  In  articles  (generally  on  RV  names)  that  are  mere  cross-references  q,v,  is  generally 
omitted ;  so,  e,g.^  in  Abadias  in  col.  3. 

3.  Typographical  Devices,  i.  Sise  of  Type,  — {a)  Letters  — T^io  sizes  of  type  are  used, 
and  considerable  care  has  been  devoted  to  the  distribution  of  the  small-type  passages.  Usually 
the  general  meaning  of  an  article  can  be  caught  by  reading  simply  the  large-type  parts.  The 
small-type  passages  generally  contain  such  things  as  proofs  of  statements,  objections,  more  techni- 
cal details.  In  these  passages,  and  in  footnotes  and  parenthesis,  abbreviations  (see  below,  8), 
which  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible  elsewhere,  are  purposely  used,  {b)  Numbers.  — Tv/o 
sizes  of  Arabic  numerals  are  used.  (Note  that  the  smallest  6  and  8  are  a  different  shape  ft-om 
the  next  larger  6  and  8).  In  giving  references,  when  only  the  volume  is  given,  it  is  usually 
cited  by  a  Roman  number.  Pages  are  cited  by  Arabic  numbers  except  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  pages  of  a  preface  are  marked  with  Roman  numbers.  When  numbers  of  two  ranks  are 
required,  two  sizes  of  Arabic  numbers  (5  5)  are  used  irrespectively  of  whether  the  reference  be  to 
book  and  chapter,  volume  and  page,  or  section  and  line.  If  three  ranks  are  needed,  Roman 
numbers  are  prefixed  (v.  5  5) . 

ii.  Italics.  —  Italic  type  is  much  used  in  citing  foreign  words.  In  geographical  articles,  as  a 
rule,  the  printing  of  a  modem  place-name  in  italics  indicates  that  the  writer  of  the  article  identifies 
it  with  the  place  under  discussion.  For  the  significance  of  the  different  kinds  of  type  in  the  map 
of  Assyria  see  the  explanations  at  the  foot  of  the  map.  On  the  two  kinds  of  Greek  type  see 
below,  4  ii.  {b). 

iii.  Small  Capitals.  —  Small  Roman  capitals  are  used  in  two  ways:  (1)  in  giving  the  equiva- 
lent in  RV  for  the  name  in  AV,  or  vice  versa,  and  (2)  in  giving  a  cross-reference  (see  above,  2  iii.). 
On  the  use  of  small  italic  capitals  see  below,  4  ii.  {b). 

iv.  Symbols.  —  {a)  Index  Figures.  —  In  < almost  always •  clear,'  *6'  indicates  footnote  6.  In 
<  Introd.W,'  *(6)'  means  sixth  edition-     In  *  Da '  *  2 '  means  a  later  development  of  D  (see  below,     ). 

(b)  Asterisk.  —  B*  means  the  original  scribe  of  codex  B.  *^nho  means  that  the  consonants 
are  known  but  the  vowels  are  hypothetical,    v,  ^  means  v.  5  (partly). 

(c)  Dagger.  —  A  dagger  f  is  used  to  indicate  that  all  the  passages  where  a  word  occurs  are 
cited.    The  context  must  decide  whether  the  English  word  or  the  original  is  meant. 

{d)  Sign  of  Equality.  —  *  Aalar,  i  Esd.  5  36  AV  =  Ezra  2  59  Immer,  i.,'  means  that  the  two 
verses  quoted  are  recensions  of  the  same  original,  and  that  what  is  called  Aalar  in  the  one  is 
called  Immer  in  the  other,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  first  of  the  articles  entitled  Immer. 

{e)  Sign  of  Parallelism.  — 1|  is  the  adjective  corresponding  to  the  verb  =.  Thus  *  Aalar  of 
I  Esd.  5  36  AV  appears  as  Immer  in  ||  Ezra  2  59.' 

(/)  Other  devices.  —  '99  means  1899.  i  Ch.  6  8r  [66]  means  that  verse  81  in  the  English 
version  is  the  translation  of  that  numbered  66  in  Hebrew  texts.  V  ^  "sed  to  indicate  the  *  root ' 
of  a  word. 

V.  Punctuation.  —  No  commas  are  used  between  citations,  thus:  2  K.  69125  Is.  21 7. 
Commas  are  omitted  and  semicolons  or  colons  inserted  whenever  ambiguity  seems  thus  to  be 
avoided  —  e.g.,  the  father  Achbor  [i]  is  called  'Father  of  Baal-hanan  [i]  king  of  Edom,'  and  the 
son  Baal-hanan  [i]  is  called  *ben  Achbor  [i]  ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom.' 

4.  Text-Critioal  ApparatOI.  —  As  all  sound  investigation  must  be  based,  not  on  the  ancient 
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texts  as  they  lie  before  the  student,  but  on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  nearest  approach  he  can  make 
to  their  original  reading,  the  soundness  of  every  text  is  weighed,  and  if  need  be,  discussed  before 
it  is  used  in  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica, 

i.  Traditional  Original  Text,  —  In  quoting  the  traditional  Hebrew  text  the  editions  of  Baer 
and  of  Ginsburg  have  been  relied  oo  as  a  rule ;  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  New.  Testament,  the 
texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of  Westcott  and  Hort  (see  below,      ). 

ii.  Evidence  of  Versions, — The  Vulgate  (ed.  Heyse-Tischendorff)  and  the  Peshitta  (ed.  Lee 
and  London  Polyglott)  and  the  minor  Greek  versions  (Field,  Hexapla:  Hatch-Redpath,  Con- 
cordance) have  been  quoted  quite  freely ;  the  testimony  of  the  Septuagint  has  been  attended  to  on 
every  point. 

In  exceptional  cases  *  Holmes  and  Parsons'  has  been  consulted;  ordinarily  Swete's  manual 
edition  (including  the  variants)  and  Lagarde^s  Pars  Prior  have  been  considered  sufficient.  In 
general  (for  the  main  exception  see  next  paragraph)  only  variations  of  some  positive  interest  or  im- 
portance have  been  referred  to.  Almost  invariably  a  quotation  from  the  LXX  is  followed  by  sym- 
bols indicating  the  documents  cited  (thus  vcoc  [BAL]).  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  in 
some  other  MS  or  MSS  a  different  reading  b  found;  it  is  simply  a  guarantee  that  Lagarde  and 
Swete's  digest  of  readings  have  both  been  consulted.  The  formula  [BAL]  standing  alone  means 
that  the  editors  found  no  variant  in  Lagarde  or  Swete  to  report.  In  the  parts,  therefore,  where 
Swete  dtes  K  or  other  MSS  as  well  as  BA,  BAL  includes  them  unless  the  context  indicates  other- 
wise ;  BAL  might  even  be  used  where  B  was  lacking.  When  BAL  stands  alone  the  meaning  is 
everywhere  the  same ;  it  is  a  summary  report  of  agreement  in  Lagarde  and  Swete. 

Proper  names  have  been  felt  to  demand  special  treatment ;  the  aim  has  been  to  give  under 
each  name  the  readings  of  Lagarde  and  all  the  variants  of  BkA  as  cited  in  Swete.  The  com- 
monest, or  a  common  form  for  each  witness  is  given  at  the  head  of 'the  article,  and  this  is  followed 
at  once  or  in  the  course  of  the  article  by  such  variants  as  there  are.  Where  all  the  passages  con- 
taining a  given  name  are  cited  in  the  article,  the  apparatus  of  Greek  readings  (as  in  Swete  and 
Lagarde)  may  be  considered  absolutely  complete.  In  other  cases,  completeness,  though  aimed  at, 
has  not  been  found  possible. 

The  distinction  between  declinable  and  indeclinable  forms  has  generally  been  observed ;  but 
different  cases  of  the  same  declinable  form  have  not  as  a  rule  (never  in  the  case  of  common  nouns) 
been  taken  note  of.  Where  part  of  one  name  has  been  joined  in  the  LXX  to  the  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding name,  the  intruding  letters  have  usually  been  given  in  square  brackets,  though  in  some  very 
obvious  cases  they  may  have  been  ignored. 

When  MSS  differ  only  in  some  giving  t  and  others  ci  that  is  indicated  concisely  thus:  ^afieia 
[B],  afi  a  [AL],'  becomes  *a)3[€]ta  [BAL].'    Similarly,  -r.,  -tt.  becomes  -[t]t. 

A  great  deal  of  pains  has  been  bestowed  on  the  readings,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
secure  the  highest  attainable  accuracy.  In  this  connection  the  editors  desire  to  acknowledge  their 
very  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.A.,  editor  of  the  Concordance  to  the 
Septuagint,  who  has  placed  his  unrivalled  experience  in  this  department  at  their  disposal  by  con- 
troUing  the  proofs  from  the  beginning  with  special  reference  to  the  LXX  readings.  He  has  also 
verified  the  biblical  references. 

Unfortunately,  misprints  and  other  inaccuracies  —  inaccuracies  sometimes  appearing  for  the 
first  time  after  the  last  proof  reading  —  cannot  be  avoided.  Corrections  of  errors,  however  minute, 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  will  always  be  gratefully  received. 

Some  typographical  details  require  to  be  explained :  — 

{a)  In  giving  proper  names  initial  capitals,  breathings,  and  accents  are  dispensed  with ;  they 
were  unknown  in  the  oldest  MSS  (see  Swete,  i  p.  xiii  2). 

ip)  The  Greek  readings  at  the  head  of  an  article  are  given  in  uncials,  and  the  Vulgate  read- 
ings in  small  italic  capitals ;  elsewhere  ordinary  type  is  used. 

{c)  The  first  Greek  reading  is  given  in  full;  all  others  are  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible. 
Letters  suppressed  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  are  represented  by  a  dash,  letters  at  the  end  by  a 
period.  In  every  case  the  abbreviated  form  is  to  be  completed  by  reference  to  the  Greek  form 
immediately  preceding,  whether  that  is  given  in  full  or  not.  Thus,  /.^.,  *  a^cXaarTctft,  p.  .  .  ,  rrifiy 
-rrav,  fieXaxi.''^  means  *  a/jcXcmrra/i,  Ptkaarrifiy  jScXoaTTCtv,  jStXoaTTCtv.'  That  is  to  say,  the 
abbreviated  form  repeats  a  letter  (or  if  necessary  more)  of  the  form  preceding.  Two  exceptions 
are  sometimes  made.  The  dash  sometimes  represents  the  wAole  of  the  preceding  form  —  e.g.y  in 
cases  like  afiioj  -s, — and  one  letter  has  sometimes  been  simply  substituted  for  another:  e.g.,  v  for 
fi  in  ci/i,  -V.    These  exceptions  can  hardly  lead  to  ambiguity. 

(d)  The  following  are  the  symbols  most  commonly  quoted  from  Swete's  digest  with  their 
meaning:  — 

1  This  is  a  misprint  in  the  Art  AbeI/^SHITTIM.     *  fitXaa,^  should  be  *  ^€\a'a  \  without  the  period. 
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*       =  original  scribe. 

1        =  his  own  corrections. 

».  b,  c  =  other  correctors. 

•b      =  first  corrector  confirmed  by  second. 

•TM  =aorb. 

a?  b    =  b,  perhaps  also  a. 

ft(Tid)=  prob.  a. 

A  Tid  =  a,  if  it  be  a  bona  fide  correction  at  all. 


D  s  testimony  of  the  Grabe-Owen  collation  of  D  before 
D  was  partly  destroyed  (see  Swete.  i  p.  xzIt). 

Z>U  s  readings  inferred  from  the  collation  \D)e  siUntio, 

K*-*  =  a  corrector  of  K  belonging  to  the  yth  cent  (Sw., 
2  p.  viii ;  cp  I,  p.  xxi). 

Bedit  =  e,g,^  on  Sirach  461,  p.  471. 

Hcb. :-  see  Sw.,  2  p.  viii. 

Kc-«-  =  e^,.  Sir.  107,  p.  663. 


(e)  The  following  are  the  MSS  most  commonly  cited :  — 


K  Sinaiticus  (see  Swete,  i  p.  xx). 

A  Alexandrinus  (Swete,  p.  xxii). 

B  Vaticanus  (Swete,  i  p.  xvii). 

C  Cod.  Ephraemi  (Swete,  2  p.  xiii). 

D  Cod.  Cottonianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  x  p.  xxiii) . 

E  Cod.  Bodleianus  Geneseos  (Swete,  i  p.  xxvi). 


F 

87 

Syr. 

V 

Q. 
r 


Cod.  Ambrosianus  (Swete,  i  p.  xxri). 

Cod.  Chisianus  (Swete,  3  xii). 

Cod.  Syro.  Hexaplaris  Ambrosianus  (3  xiii). 

Cod.  Venetus  (=  23,  Parsons ;  Swete,  3  p.  xiv). 

Cod.  Marchalianus  (Swete,  3  p.  vii). 

Cod.  rescriptus  Cryptoferratensis  (Swete,  3  p.  ix/). 


5.  Proper  Name  Articles.  —  Proper  name  articles  usually  begin  thus.  The  name  is  followed 
by  a  parenthesis  giving  (i)  the  original;  (2)  where  necessary,  the  number  of  the  section  in  the 
general  article  Names  where  the  name  in  question  b  discussed  or  cited;  (3)  a  note  on  the  ety- 
mology or  meaning  of  the  (personal)  name  with  citation  of  similar  names ;  (4)  the  readings  of 
the  versions  (see  above,  4  ii.)- 

6.  Geographioal  Articles.  —  The  interpretation  of  place-names  is  discussed  in  the  article 
Names.  The  maps  that  are  issued  with  Part  I.  are  the  district  of  Damascus,  the  environs  of 
Babylon,  and  *  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia'  (between  cols.  and  ).  The  last-mentioned 
b  mainly  designed  to  illustrate  the  non-Palestinian  geography  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  made 
use  of  to  show  the  position  of  places  outside  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  Part  I.  which  happen  to 
fall  within  its  bounds. 

In  all  maps  biblical  names  are  assigned  to  sites  only  when  the  article  discussing  the  question 
regards  the  identification  as  extremely  probable  (the  degree  of  probability  must  be  learned  from  the 
article). 

The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  the  senses  indicated :  — 


Der,  deir,  *  monastery.' 
Haj{J)^  'pilgrimage  to  Mecca.' 
Jebel  (J.),  *  mountain.' 
Ke/r,  Ka/r,  *  village.' 
KAan, '  caravanserai.' 


Khirbet'{ia.),  *  ruins  of  — .' 

Wii>lr(N.),' river.' 

Tell, '  mound '  (often  containing  ruins). 

Wadi  (W.),  'valley,'  'torrent-course.' 

Welt,  wely, '  Mohammedan  saint,' '  saint's  tomb.* 


7.  Transliteration,  etc.  — Whilst  the  Encyclopadia  Biblica  is  meant  for  the  student,  other 
readers  have  constantly  been  kept  in  view.  Hence  the  frequent  translation  of  Hebrew  and  other 
words,  and  the  transliteration  of  words  in  Semitic  languages.  In  certain  cases  transliteration  also 
saves  space.  No  effort  has  been  made  at  uniformity  for  its  own  sake.  Intelligibility  has  been 
thought  sufficient.  When  pronunciation  is  indicated — e.g.^  Behemoth,  Leviathan  —  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  resulting  form  is  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to  the  original  as  represented  by  the 
traditional  Hebrew,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  English  spelling. 

In  the  case  of  proper  names  that  have  become  in  some  degree  naturalised  in  an  incorrect  form, 
that  form  has  been  preserved :  e.g,y  Shalmaneser,  Tiglath-pileser.  Where  there  is  an  alternative, 
naturally  the  closer  to  the  original  is  selected :  therefore  Nebuchadrezzar  (with  r  as  in  £zek.,  etc.), 
Nazirite.  Where  there  is  no  naturalised  form  an  exact  transliteration  of  the  original  has  been 
given — e.g,y  Asur-res-isi  —  and  the  component  parts  of  Assyrian  names  are  thus  separated  by 
hyphens,  and  begin  with  a  capital  when  they  are  divine  names. 

In  the  case  of  modem  (Arabic)  place-names  the  spelling  of  the  author  whose  description  has 
been  most  used  has  generally  been  retained,  except  when  it  would  have  been  misleading  to  the 
student.  The  diacritical  marks  have  been  checked  or  added  after  verification  in  some  Arabic 
source  or  list. 

On  the  Assyrian  alphabet  see  Babylonia,  §  6,  and  on  the  Egyptian,  Egypt,  §  12.  One 
point  remains  to  be  explained,  after  which  it  will  suffice  to  set  forth  the  schemes  of  transliteration 
in  tabular  form.  The  Hebrew  h  (Pi)  represents  philologically  the  Arabic  h  and  h,  which  are 
absolutely  distinct  sounds.  The  Hebrew  spoken  language  very  likely  marked  the  distinction. 
As  the  written  language,  however,  ignores  it.  Pi  is  always  transliterated  h.  The  Assyrian  guttural 
transliterated  with  an  h,  on  the  other  hand,  oftenest  represents  the  Arabic  h,  and  is  therefore 
always  transliterated  h  (in  Muss.-Arn.  Dkt.y  jr,  for  x)>  never  h.  There  is  no  h  in  transliterated 
Assyrian;  for  the  written  language  did  not  distinguish  the  Arabic  h  from  the  Arabic  h  'g  or*, 
representing  them  all  indifferently  by  *,  which  accordingly  does  not,  in  transliterated  Assyrian, 
mean  simply  K  but  K  or  n  or  h  or  D  or  g.     Hence  e.g,^  Nabu-nahid  is  simply  one  interpretation 
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of  Nabu-na'id.     Egyptian,  lastly,  requires  not  only  h,  h,  and  h,  like  Arabic,  but  also  a  fourth 
symbol  h  (see  Egypt,  §       ). 


TRANSLITERATION  OF 

•  HEBREW  (AND  ARABIC)  CONSONANTS 

. 

K 

p- 

z 

T 

) 

1 

b 

J 

s 

:l 

u«> 

b 

a 

^^ 

h 

n 

c 

h 

m 

D 

(• 

if(q) 

P 

o 

bh(b) 
g 

3 

c 

j.g 

t 

h 

n 

D 

o 

r 

; 

gh(g) 

: 

t 

ID 

io 

s 

LT 

sh.$ 

t 

d 

dh(d) 

h 

1 
n 

4> 

y 

k 

^ 

a 

v5 

P 

P 

B 

t 
t 

s 

t 
th(t) 

n 
n 

U^ 

W,  V 

1 

3 

w,  u 

1 

kh(k) 

3 

phi 

B 

O 

f 

Extra  Arabic  Consonants:  v^,  th,  /;  (>.  dh,  d\  ^,  d;  Jb,  z. 
VOWELS. 


•long* 
Heb.  a  e  1  o  u 


•short* 
ae  i  o  u 


very  short 


mere  glide 
^ar*  or* 


Ar.     a  i  u  a  (e) 

Ar.  diphthongs :  ai,  ay,  ei,  ey,  e ;  aw,  au,  o. 


i(c) 


u(o) 


8.  Abbreviations,  Symbolfl,  and  Biographioal  Notes.— The  following  pages  explain  the 
abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see  above  3i-(<i))  of  the  Encyclopadia. 
The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established 
abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly  obvious.  The  bibliographical  notes  will  be  not 
unwelcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt,  Jos.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Est.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles.,  C(an)t., 
Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nab.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag.,  Zech.,  Mai. ; 
I  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (/./.  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  cap.  6  (/>.,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  823),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasses, 
1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thes.,  Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem., 
Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Apoc.  [or  Rev.] .  An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  K,  B, 
etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain  Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found 
above,  at  p.  vx.  It  may  be  added  that  the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work 
to  which  they  are  attached ;  thus  OTJC^^^  =  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Churchy  2nd  edition 
(exceptions  ^/^*>,  AOF^^^ :  see  below).  The  un bracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes ; 
for  those  under  the  line  see  below  under  D2,  etc. 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  itself  be  cited  as  EBi,  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  the  larger  articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be 
cited  by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end  of 
the  work. 
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The  following  pages  explain  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the  more  technical  parts  (see 
above,  p.  xiv.  3  i.  [a])  of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  list  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  takes  no  account  of  well-established  abbreviations,  or  such  as  have  seemed  to  be  fairly 
obvious.     The  bibliographical  notes  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome  to  the  student. 

The  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bible  are  usually  referred  to  as  Gen.,  Ex.,  Lev., 
Nu.,  Dt.,  Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  S(a.),  K(i.),  Ch[r.],  Ezra,  Neh.,  Esth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Pr.,  Eccles., 
C(an)t.,  Is.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Ezek.,  Dan.,  Hos.,  Joel,  Am.,  Ob.,  Jon.,  Mi.,  Nah.,  Hab.,  Zeph.,  Hag., 
Zech.,  Mai. ;  i  Esd.,  4  Esd.  (/>.,  2  Esd.  of  EV),  Tob.,  Judith,  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  Epistle  of 
Jeremy  (/>.,  Bar.  ch.  6),  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  823),  Susanna,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
Prayer  of  Manasses,  1-4  Mace. ;  Mt.,  Mk.,  Lk.,  Jn.,  Acts,  Rom.,  Cor.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess., 
Tim.,  Tit.,  Philem.,  Heb.,  Ja[s.],  Pet.,  1-3  Jn.,  Jude,  Rev.  [or  Apoc.]. 

An  explanation  of  some  of  the  symbols  (A,  fc^,  B,  etc.),  now  generally  used  to  denote  certain 
Greek  MSS  of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  will  be  found  above,  at  p.  xvi.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  bracketed  index  numerals  denote  the  edition  of  the  work  to  which  they  are  attached:  thus 
OTJC^^^-The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  2nd  edition  (exceptions  RP^^\AOF^^^\  see 
below).  The  unbracketed  numerals  above  the  line  refer  to  footnotes;  for  those  under  the  line  see 
below  under  Dj,  E2,  J2,  P2- 

When  a  foreign  book  is  cited  by  an  English  name  the  reference  is  to  the  English  translation. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  work  be  referred  to  as  the  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  and  that  the 
name  may  be  abbreviated  thus:  Ency,  Bib,  or  EBi.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  larger 
articles  can  be  referred  to  by  the  numbered  sections  (§§) ;  or  any  passage  can  readily  be  cited 
by  column  and  paragraph  or  line.  The  columns  will  be  numbered  continuously  to  the  end 
of  the  work. 


Acad, 


AF,  . 
AHT, 


Abulw.  .  .  AbulwalTd,  the  Jewish  grammarian 
(b.  circa  990),  author  of  Book  of 
Roots,  etc. 

The  Academy :  A  Weekly  Review 
of  LiteraturCy  Science,  and  Art, 
London,  '69^. 

Sec/fO/: 

Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition,     See 
Hommel. 
Alt{test\  Unt,  ,     See  VVinckler. 
Amer,  Journ,  of   American  Journal  of  Philology^ 

Phil.  '^Qjj, 

A\mer,'\J\ourn^   American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
S\em^  L[ang.  ]     guages  and  Literatures  (continu- 
ing Hebraica  ['84-'95]).  '95/. 
TheTell-el-Amarna  Letters(=A'^5) 

Joseph  us,  Antiquities, 

Altorientalische  Forschungen,  See 
Winckler. 

Apocrypfia  Anecdota,  1st  and  2nd 
series,  published  under  the 
general  title  *  Texts  and  Studies ' 
at  the  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Aquila,  Jewish  proselyte  (temp, 
revolt  against  Hadrian),  author 
of  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.    See  Text. 

Arabic. 

Aramaic.    See  Aramaic. 

Archceology  or  Archaologie,  See 
Benzinger,  Nowack. 

Doughty,  Arabia  Deserta,  »88. 

Reste  arabischen  Heidentums.  See 
Wellhausen. 

Armenian. 

Assyrian. 

Assyrisches  Handwdrterbuch,  See 
Delitzsch. 

W.  M.  Miiller,  Asien  u,  Europa 
nach  altagyptischen  Denkmdlern, 
'93. 


Am.  Tab.  . 
Ant,  . 
AOF 

Apocr,  Anecd, 


Aq. 


Ar.  . 
Aram. 
Arch. 

Ar,  Des,     . 
Ar,  Heid,,  or 

Heid, 
Arm. 
Ass.  . 
Ass,  HWB 

As.  u,  Eur, 


ATyATliche 
AT  Unters, 
AV.  . 

b,      , 

Ba.  . 


Bab.  . 
Baed.,  or 
Baed.  Pal, 

Baethg.,  or 

Baethg.^^t/r. 
BAG 

Bsi.MB.    . 


Baraitha    . 
BDB  Lex, 


Be. 


Beitr, 
Beitr,  z.  Ass. 


Benz.  HA. 


Das  Alte  Testament,  Alttestament- 

liche.    Old  Testament 
Alttestamentliche   Untersuchungen, 

See  Winckler. 
Authorised  Version. 

ben,  b'ne  (son,  sons,  Hebrew). 
Baer  and  Delitzsch's  critical  edition 

of  the  Massoretic  Text,  Leipsic, 

*69,  and  following  years. 
Babylonian. 

Baedeker,  Palestine  (ed.   Socin), 
(2),  '94;  (3),  »98  (Benzinger)  based 
on  4th  German  ed. 
Baethgen,  Beitr  age  zur  semitischen 

Religions-geschichte,  '88. 
C.  P.  Tiele,  Babylonische-assyrische 

Geschichte,  pt.  i.,  '86;   pt.  ii.,  '88. 
Barth,  Die  Nominalbildung  in  den 

semitischen  Sprachen,  i.,  '89;  ii., 

'91;    (2)  '94. 

See  Law  Lfterature. 

[Brown,  Driver,  Briggs,  Lexicon'\ 
A  Hebre7o  and  English  Lexicon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  based  on 
the  Lexicon  of  Gesenius,  by  F. 
Brown,  with  the  co-operation  of 
S.  R.  Driver  and  C.  A.  Briggs, 
Oxford,  '92,  and  following  years. 

RBertheau  (1812-88).  InKGH; 
Richter  u.  Ruth,  '45  ;  («)  '83; 
Chronik,  '54;  W^  y^;  Esra, 
Nehemia  u.  Ester,  '62;  (2)^  by 
Ryssel,  '87. 

Beitrage,  especially  Baethgen  (as 
above). 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  u,  semi- 
tischen Sprachwissenschaft ;  ed. 
Fried.  Delitzsch  and  Paul  Haupt, 
i.,'90;  ii.,'94;  iii., '98;  iv.  I, '99. 

I.  Benzinger,  Hebraische  Archa- 
ologie, '94. 
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JCht. 
Bertholet, 
lung 

Bi.    . 


Biblioth.  Sac, 
BJ    .        . 
BL   . 


BocK 


.    Xonige  in  jK'//C,  '99. 
S^/'    A.  Bertholct,  Die  Stellung  der  Is- 
raeliUn   u,  der  Juden  zu  den 
Fremden^  '96. 
.    GustavBickelli 

Grundriss    der     hebraischen 
Grammatiky  ^69/  ;  ET,  '77. 
Carmina  VT metrice etc,^^i2, 
Dichtungen  der  Hebraer^  '82/! 
Kritische     Bearbeitung     der 
Prov.f  '90. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra^  '43^. 
De  Bello  Judaico.     See  Joseph  us. 
ScbenkeU     Bibel •  Lexicon  ;  Real- 
worterbuch  zum  Handgebrauch 
fiir     Geistliche     u.     Gemeinde- 
glieder,  5  voU.,  '69-'75. 
S.  Bochart  (1599-1667)  : 

Geogrciphia     Sacra y      1646 ; 
Hierozoicony  sive  de  Animali- 
bus  Scripturce  Sacra,  1663. 
Boeckh     •         .     Aug.  Boeckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  Grcec, 

4  vols.,  '28-*77. 
BOR         .         .     Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 

BGttch.       .         .     Friedrich  Bdttcher.   Ausfuhrliches 
Lehrbuch  der  hebraischen  Spra- 
che,  '66-'68. 
B6ttg.  Lex,         .     Bdttger»  Lexicon  z.  d.  Schriften  des 

Fl./osephus,  *79. 
BR   .        .        .    Biblical  Researches,  See  Robinson. 
Bo.    .        .         .     Karl  Budde : 

Urgesch,     .    Die   biblische    Urgeschichte   (Gen. 

1-124),  '%l. 
Ri,Sa,         .     Die  Bucher  Richter  und  Samuel, 
ihre  Quellen  und  ihr  Aufbau^f^, 
Sam, .        .     Samuel  in  SBOT  (Hcb.),  '94. 
Das  Buck  Hiob  in  HK,  '96. 
Klagelieder  and  Hohelied  in  KHC,  '98. 


Buhl 

Buxt  Syn,Jud, 

Boxt.  Lex, 


c,  ctr. 
Calwer  Bib. 
Lex. 

c.  Ap, 
CH  . 

Chald.  Gen. 


Che. 


Proph,  Is.  . 
Job  and  Sol. 
Ps.      . 

OPi,  . 

Aids  . 
Founders   . 
Inir,  Is,      . 


See  Pal, 

Johann      Boxtorf      (i  564-1 629), 

Synagoga  Judaica^  1603,  etc. 
Jobann  Buxtorf,  son  (1599-1644), 

Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudi- 

cum  et  Rabbinicum,  1639,  folio. 

Reprint   with    additions    by    B. 

Fischer,  2  vob.,  '69  and  '74. 

circa, 

Calwer    Kirchelexikon,    Theologi- 
sches   Handworterbuch,    ed.    P. 
Zeller,  *89-'93. 
contra  Apionem.    See  Josephus. 
Composition  des  Hexateuchs,     See 

Wellbausen. 
The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
by  George  Smith.     A  new  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  A.  H.  Sayce,  *8o. 
T.  K.  Cheyne : 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  2  vols. 

C8o-»8i;  revised,  («>, '89). 
Job  and  Solomon,  ox  The  IVisdom 
'  of  the  Old  Testament  ('87). 
The    Book    of  Psalms,    transl. 
with    comm.    (»88);     («),   re- 
written (forthcoming). 
The  Origin  and  Religious  Con- 
tents  of  the  Psalter  (Bampton 
Lectures,  '89),  '91. 
Aids   to  the   Devout   Study  of 

Criticism,  '92. 
Founders     of     Old    Testament 

Criticism,  '94. 
Introduction    to    the    Book    of 
Isaiah  C9S). 


Is.  SBOT.         Isaiah      in      SBOT      [Eng.], 

C97);   [Heb.J,C99). 
Jeremiah,  his  Life  and  Times  in  *  Men  of  the 

Bible' ('88). 
Jew.  Rel,  Life    Jewish  Religious  Life  after  the 
Exile,  '98. 
CIG  ,        ,     Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grcecarum 

(ed.  Dittenberger),  '82/*.     See 
also  Boeckh. 
CIL  .        .     Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum, 

Berlin,  '63,  and  following  years, 
14  vols.,  with  supplements. 
CIS  ,         ,     Corpus  Inscriptionum    Semitica- 

rum,  Paris,  '^iff,    Pt.  i.,  Phoeni- 
cian and  Punic  inscriptions;   pt. 
ii.,  Aramaic  inscriptions;  pt.  iv., 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions. 
Class,  Rev,         ,     The  Classical  Review,  '87/*. 
CL-Gan.    .        ,    Clermont-Ganneau : 

Rec,   ,        ,  Recueil d'Archiologie,'%ri^ff, 

Co.    .         .         .     Cornill: 

-Etek,  .  Das     Buck     des     Propheten 

Ezechiel,  '86. 
Einl,  ,  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testa- 

ment, '91;   <8)^  '96. 
Hist,  ,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel 

from  the  earliest  times,  '98. 
COT        .         ,     TheCuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament,     See  Schrader. 
Crit,  Mon,        .     A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Higher  Criticism 
and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monu- 
ments, '94. 
Cr.  Rev.    .         .     Critical  Revie^v  of  Theological  and 
Philosophical    Literature     [ed. 
Salmond],  *9i^. 

D      .        .        .    Author  of  Deuteronomy;  also  used 

Deuteronomistic  passages. 
Ds     .        .        .     Later  Deuteronomistic  editors.  See 

Historical  Literature. 
Dalm.  Gram.    .     Dalman,  Grammatik  des  jOdisch- 
palastinischen  Aramdisch,  '94. 
Worte  Jesu  Die  IVorte  Jesu,  i.,  '98. 

Aram.  Lex.  ArarnHisch    -   Neuhebraisches 

Wdrierbuch    zu     Targum, 
Talmud,     und    Midrasch, 
Tell  i.,  '97. 
A.  B.  Davidson : 
Job     .         .  Book  of  Job  in  Czmh.B\h\e,*S4. 

Ezek.  ,  Book  of  Ezekiel  in  Cambridge 

Bible,  '92. 
W.  Smith,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  comprising  its  Antiquities, 
Biography,  Geography,  and  Nat- 
ural History,  3  vols.,  '63;  /?iff(*), 
2nd  ed.  of  vol.  i.,  in  two  parts, 

'93. 

or,  J.  Hastings,  A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  dealing  with  its  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology, 
vol.  i.,  '98;   vol.  ii.,  '99. 

or,  F.  Vigouroux,  Dictionnaire  de 
la  Bible,  '95/: 

Alph.  de  CandoUe,  Origine  des 
Plantes  Cultivees,  '82;  (*),  '96. 
ET  in  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series, 

De  Gentibus,     See  Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch,  Franz  (1813-90),  author 
of  many  commentaries  on  books 
of  the  OT,  etc. 

or,  Delitzsch,  Friedrich,  son  of  pre- 
ceding, author  of: 
Par.  .         .  Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  ('81). 

Heb.  Lang,  The  Hebrew  Language  viewed 


Dav. 


DB 


de  C.  Orig. 


De  Gent. 
Del 
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in  the  light  of  Assyrian  Re- 
search,  '83. 
ProL  .  Prolegomena  eines  neuen  hebr.- 

aram.  Worterbuchszum  A  T, 
'86. 
Ass.  HWB  Assyrisches    Handmdrterbuchy 

'96. 
DHM  Ep,  Denk,    D.  H.  Miiller,  Epigraphische  Denk- 
maler  aus  Arabien,  '89. 
Die  Propheten  in  ihren  ursprunglichen  Form, 
Die    Grundgesetze   der   ursemi- 
tischen  Poesie,  2  Bde.,  '96. 
Di.    .        .        .    DillmanD,      August       (1 823-94) » 
in  KGH:    Genesis,  3rd  ed.  of 
Knobel,  '75;  (*),  '82 ;  <«),  '92  (ET 
by  Stevenson,  '97) ;  Exodus  und 
Leviticusy  2nd   ed.   of  Knobel, 
'80;    3rd   ed.   by   Ryssel,   '97; 
Numb.j  Deut,,  Josh.,  2nd  ed.  of 
Knobel, '86  ;/wta^,  <«),»90;(edd. 
1-3  by  Knobel;  4th  ed.  by  Die- 
stel;  6th  ed.  by  Kittel,  '98). 
Did,  .        .    Didacke,    See  Apocrypha,  §  31,  i. 

Dozy,  SuppL     .     Supplement    aux     Dictionnaires 

Arabes,  *79^. 
Dr.    .        .         .    Driver,  S.  R. : 

A   Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Tenses  in  Hebrew,  '74;  <*>, 
'81;    (8), '92. 
Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of 

the  Books  of  Samuel,  '90. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament, 
(»,'9i;  <«),'97. 
Parallel  Psalter,  '98. 
Deuteronomy   in    The    Inter- 
national Critical  Commen- 
lary,  '95. 
in  the  Cambridge  Bible,  '97. 
SBOT  (Eng.),  Leviticus,  as- 
sisted by  H.  A.  White,  '98. 
*  Hebrew  Authority  *  wa  Authority  and  Archaology, 
Sacred   and   Profane,   ed. 
David  G.  Hogarth,  London, 
'99. 
Is,      ,         .  Isaiah,  His  Life  and  Times,  in 

*  Men  of  the  Bible,*  <*>,  '93. 
Drus.         .        .     Drusius    (1550-1616)    in    Critici 

Sacri. 
Du.  .        .        .    Bemhard  Duhm : 

Die  Theologie  der  Propheten 

als  Grundlagefurdie  innere 

Entwicklungsgeschichte  der 

israelitischen  Religion,  '75. 

Das  Buch  Jesaia  in  HK,  '92. 

Die  Psalmen  erkl&rt,  mKHC, 

'99. 
Old  Hebrew  historical  document. 
Later  additions  to  E.    See  His- 
torical Literature. 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  9th  ed., 

'75-'S8. 
Georg  Ebers  ('37-98),  Aegypten  u, 

die  Bucher  Mose's,  i.,  '68. 
Einleitung    (Introduction).      Sec 

Comill,  etc. 
The  English   Historical  Review, 

'86/. 
Die  Entstehung  des  Judenthums, 

See  Ed.  Meyer. 
English  translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (2nd  half  of 

3rd  to  1st  half  of  4th  cent,  a.d.)  : 

Onom,  or  OS         Onomasticon  ;  *  On  the  Names 

of  Places  in  Holy  Scripture.* 


HT. 


TBS 
Introd, 


Par.  Ps. 
Deut, 


Joel  and  Amos 
Lev,  SBOT 


Proph, 


Is, 
Ps, 

E      . 
E,     . 

EB<^) 

Ebers,  Aeg. 

Einl. 

Eng,  Hist. 

Ent^st'], 

ET    . 

Eth. 

Eus. 


BM 


Rev, 


HE  ,  ,  His  tor  ia  Ecclesiastica. 

P[rcep,']E[v,']         Praparatio  Evangelica, 
Chron.        .  Chronicon, 

EV    .        .        .     English  version  (where  authorised 

and  revised  agree). 
Ew.  .        .     Heinrich  Ewald  (1803-75)  * 

Lehrb,         .  Lehrbuch      der      hebraischen 

Sprache,  '44;    <*>,  '70. 
Gesch,         ,  Ceschichte  des   Volkes  Israel; 

(8)  i.-vii.,  •64-'68  ;  ET  (2)  5 
vols.  (pre-Christian  period), 
'69-'8o. 
Dichter       .  Die  Dichter  des  Alien  Bundes 

(3),  '66/ 
Proph,         .  Die  Propheten,  *A9f\   <*>,  '67 

/;  ET'76/ 
Expos,       .        .     Expositor,  5th  ser.,  *95^. 
Exp[ps'\,  T^imes"]  Expository  limes,  *Sg-*^ff. 
f  SLudff,   ,        .    following  (verse,  or  verses,  etc.). 
PEP  ,        ,    Fauna  and  Flora    of  Palestine, 

See  Tristram. 
Field,  Hex,        .    F.  Field,  Origenis  Hexaplorum  qua 
super  sunt  sive  Veterum  Interpre- 
tum  Grcecorum  in  totum  Vetus 
Testamentum  Fragmenta  ('75). 
F\r^HG .        .    Fragtnenta   Historicorum    Grceco- 
rum, ed.  MGUer,  5  vols.,  '4i-'72. 
FL  and  Hanb.        F.  A.  Fliickiger  and  D.  Hanbury, 

Pharm,  Pharmacographia, 

Floigl,  GA         .     Floigl,   Geschichte  des  semitischen 

Altertums  in  Tabellen,  '82. 
Founders  ,        .     Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism,   See  Cheyne. 
Fr.     .        .        .    O.  F.   Fritzsche   (1812-96),   com- 
mentaries on  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha in  KHG, 
FrS.  .         .         .     Sigismund  Frankel,  Die  aramai- 
schen    Fremdw'drter  im   Arabi- 
schen,  *86. 
Frankenb.  .    W.  Frankenberg,  Die  SprOche  in 

KH,  '98. 
Frazer       .        .    J.  G.  Frazer : 

Totemism  ('87). 

Golden  Bough  ('90);  <*>  in  prep. 

Pausanias's     Description     of 

Greece      (translation      and 

notes,  6  vols.,  '98). 

Fund,        ,        ,     J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 

scher  u.  jtidischer  Geschichte,  '96. 

^       .         .         .     Greek  Version,  see  above,  p.  xv./ 

and  Text  and  Versions. 
GA    ,        .        .     Geschichte     d.     Alterthums     (see 

Meyer,  Floigl). 
GA    .         .         .     Geschichte  Agyptens  (see  Meyer). 
GBA         .         .     Gesch,   Babyloniens   u,    Assyriens 

(see  Winckler,  Hommel). 
GASm,      .        .    George  Adam  Smith.     See  Smith. 
GAT         .         .     Reuss,  Geschichte  des  Alien  Testa- 
ments, '81;   <2),  »90. 
Gei.  Urschr,      .    A.  Geiger,    Urschrift  und  Ueber- 
setzungen  der  Bibel  in  ihrer  Ab- 
hangigkeit  von  der  inneren  Ent- 
wicklung  des  Judenthums,  '57. 
Ges.  ,        .     F.  H.  W.  Gesenius  (i  786-1842): 

Thes,       .  .  Thesaurus  Philologicus  Criti- 

cus  Ling,  Hebr.  et  Chald. 
Veteris  Testamenti,  '35-'42. 
Gramm,     .  Hebrdische  Grammatik,  '13; 

(«>,  by  E.  Kautzsch,   '96; 
ET'98. 
Lex,   •         .  Hebrdisches    u,     chaldaisches 

Handwdrterbuch,  '12  ;  ("> 
(Muhlauu.Volck), '90;  0^ 
(Buhl,  with  Socin  and  Zim> 
mem),  '95  ;  (>»)  (Buhl),  '99. 
Ge8.-Bu.    •        .    Gesenius  BuhL    See  above,  Ges. 
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Holz.  EinL       .     H.  Holzinger,  F.inleitung  in  den 
Hexatetuh  ('93),  Genesis  in  the 
KHC  ('98). 
Hommel   .        .    Fritz  Hommel : 

AHT         .  DiealtisraelitischeUeberliefer" 

ung;  ET,  Ancient  Hebrew 
'Iradiiiony  *97. 
GBA  .  Geschichte  Babyloniens  u,  As- 

syriens,  '85 /^. 
Hor.  Hebr.        ,     Lightfoot,  //ora  Hebraica^  1684. 
HP   .         .         .     Holmes  and  Parsons,  Vetm  Testa- 
mentum    Gr  cecum    cum    variis 
tectionibus,  1 798- 1 827. 
NPN        .        .    G.   B.   Gray,  Studies   in    Hebrew 

Proper  Names,  '96. 
HPSm.      .        .     Henry  Preserved  Smith. 

Samuel  in  International  Critical  Commentary. 

HS  .        .        .    Die  Heilige  Schrift.    See  Kautzsch. 

HWB       ,        .     Riehm*s  Handwdrterbuch  des  bibli- 

schen  Altert/iums,  2  vols.,  '84; 

(2),  '93-94.     See  also  Delitzsch 

(Friedr.). 

JJG  .  •  .  Israelitische  u,judische  Geschichte, 
See  Wellhausen. 

Intr[od].  .        .    Introduction. 

Intr,  Is,  .  .  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  See 
Cheyne. 

It.     .        .        .    Itala.    See  Text  and  Versions. 

It,  Anton,  .    ItineraiumAntornini,FoTt\dLd*\Jx' 

ban,  '45. 

J       .        .        .    Old  Hebrew  historical  document 

Js      .        .        .     Later  additions  to  J. 

/lourn,']  Aim."]  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
0[r.]  S[^oc,-\  Society,  '^iff, 

Jastrow,  Diet,  M.  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Tar- 
gumim,  the  Talmud  Babli,  etc., 
and  Afidrashim,  *86^. 

/{ourn.']  As,  ,  Journal  Asiatique,  '53  ff,-y  7th 
ser.,'73;  8tbser.,*83;  9thser.,'93. 

JBL  .        .    Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  and 

Exegesis,  '90^.;  formerly  (*82- 
»88)  called  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Lit.  and  Exeg, 

JBW        .         .    Jahrbucher  der  bibl,   Wissenschafl 

(»49-'65). 
JDT         .        .    Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  Theologie, 

'56-'78. 
JE     .        .        .    The  « Prophetical  *  narrative  of  the 

Hexateuch,  composed  of  J  and  E. 
Jensen,  AVjw.   ,     P.    Jensen,    Die   Kosmologie    der 

Babylonier,  '90. 

{er.  .        .    Jerome,  or  Jeremiah, 

on.  .        .    Jonathan.     See  Targum. 

Jos.  .        .     Flaviusjosephus  (b.  37A.D.),i^«/j- 

quitates  Judaias,  De  Bello 
Judaico,  Vita,  contra  Apionem 
(ed.  Niese,  3  vols.,  '87-94). 

J\ourn.'\  Phil,  ,  Journal  of  Philology,  \,  (Nos.  I  and 
2, '68),ii.  (Nos.  3  and  4^ '69), etc. 

JPT  ,  •  JahrbucherfurprotestantischeTheo- 
logic,  '75-'92. 

JQR  .        .    Jewish  Quarterly Review,*^Z-'^ff. 

J  HAS  ,  ,  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
(vols.  1-20,  *34^.;  new  ser., 
vols.  1-24, '65-*92;  currentseries, 

'93/:). 

JSBL       .        .    See  JBL, 

KAT        .        .    Die Keiliftschriftenu, d,  Alte  Testa- 
ment,   See  Schrader. 
.     E.  Kautzsch : 
Gram,        ,  Grammatik    des    Biblischen- 

Aramdischen,  '84. 
HS    .        .  Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Alien 

Testaments,  '94. 


Gesch, 

.     Geschichte  (History). 

GGA 

.     Gdttingische     Gelehrte     Anzeigen, 

'24/: 
.     Gdttingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten, 

'45  if- 

.     Geschichte  Israels,     See  Winckler. 

GGN       , 

GI    . 

Gi[nsb].    . 

.    Ginsburg,  Massoretico-critical  Edi- 

tion of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  '94,  In- 

troduction, '97. 

GJV 

.     Geschichte    des  judischen    Volkes, 

See  Schurer. 

Glaser 

.    Eduard  Glaser : 

Skizze 

Skizze  der    Gesch.   u,   Ceogr, 

Arabiens,  '90. 

Gr.    . 

.    K.  Grimm  (1807-91).    Maccabees 

('53)  and  lVisdom(;6o)  xnKGH, 

Gra.  . 

,     Heinrich  Gratz : 

Gesch, 

Geschichte  derjuden,  i.-x.,  '74 

ff.',  ET  i.-v., '9i-'92. 

Ps,      , 

.    Kritischer    Commentar    zu    den 

Psalmen,  '82/ 

Gr.  Ven.    . 

.    Versio  Veneta.     See  Text. 

GVI 

.     Gesch,    des    Volkes    Israel,      See 

Ewald,  Stade,  etc. 

H      . 

.    'The  Law  of  Holiness'  (Lev.  17- 

26).    See  Leviticus. 

HA  or  Heltr. 

Hebr&ische  ArchSologie,    See  Ben- 

Arch, 

zinger,  Nowack. 

Hal. 

.    Joseph  Halevy.     The  inscriptions 

in  Rapport  sur  une  Mission  Ar- 

chiologique  dans  le  Yemen  ('72) 

are  cited :  Hal.  535,  etc. 

Mil.  . 

Melanges     d^Epigraphie     et 

d'Archeologie  Semitiques,*^^ 

Hamburger 

Hamburger,  Realencyclopddie  fur 

IRE^ 

Bibelund  Talmud,  i.  '70,  («>  '92; 

ii.'83,suppl.»86,'9i/,'97. 

Harper,  ABZ 

.     R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 

lonian Letters  belonging  to  the 

A'[Kuyunjik]    collection   of  the 

British  Museum,  '93/. 

HC  . 

.    Ha  fid- Commentar     zum      Neuen 

Testament,  bearbeitet  von  H.  J. 

Holtzmann,  R.  A.  Lipsius,  P.W. 

Schmiedel,  H.v.  Soden,  '89-'9i. 

Heb. 

.    Hebrew. 

Hebraica  . 

.     Continued  as  AJSL  {q.v.). 

Heid. 

,    Reste  arabischen  Heidentums,    See 

Wellhausen. 

Herst, 

.    Kosters,  Het  Herstel  van  Israll  in 

hetPerzische  Tijdvak,  '93;  Germ. 

transl.      Die    Wiederherstellung 

Israels,  '95. 

Herzog,  RE 

.    See  PRE, 

Het  Herstel 

.    See  Herst. 

Hex, 

.    Hexateuch  (see  Kuenen,  Holzinger, 

etc.). 

Hexap,      .    , 

.    See  Field. 

HG  .        . 

.    Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land.    See  Smith,  G.  A. 

Hierob,      . 

.    See  Bochart. 

Hilgf. 

.    A.  Hilgenfeld,  NT  scholar  {EinL, 

etc.),  and  ed.  since  '58  of  Z  WT. 
.     See  Schurer,  Ewald,  Kittel,  etc. 

HUt, 

Hist,  Proph. 

J.  F.  M'Curdy,  History,  Prophecy, 

Mon, 

and  the  Monuments  :  i.    To  the 

Downfall   of  Samaria  ('94) ;  ii. 

To  the  Fall  of  Nineveh  ('96). 

Hi[tz].      . 

.    F.  Hitzig  (1807-75),  in  KGH:  Pre- 

<^fg^  C47).  Hohelied  ('55),  Die 
kUinen  Propheten  C38;  W,  '63), 
Jeremias{\i\  (^>,'66).  hXsoDie 
Psalmen  ('35"  3^;  <«>,  '63-'65). 
Handkommentar  zum  Allen  Testa- 
ment, ed.  Nowack,  '92  ff. 


KatL 
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Apokr.       .  Die  Apoktyphen  u,  Pseudepi- 

grapfun  des  alUn  Testa- 
ments,  *9S/, 

KB,  .        .    Keilimchriftliche  Biblioihek, 

Sammlungvon a5s,u.bab,  Texten 
in  Umschrift  u,  Uebersetzung,  c 
vols.  (I,  2,  3  tf,  b,  4,  5),  »89-*96. 
Edited  by  Schrader,  in  collabora- 
tion with  L.  Abel,  C  Bezold, 
P.  Jensen,  F.  E.  Peiser,  and 
H.  Winckler. 

Kc.   .        .        .    K.  F.  KeU  (d.  '88). 

Kenn.  .  .  B.  Kennicott  (171^-83),  Vetm 
Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum 
variis  lectionibuSy  2  vols.,  1776- 
80. 

KG  .        .        .    Kirchengeschichte, 

KGF  .  .  Keilinschriflen  u,  Geschichtsforsck' 
ung.     See  Schrader. 

KGH  .  .  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Hand- 
buck.     See  Di.,  Hitz.,  Knob.,  OL 

KGK  .  .  KurtgefassUr  Komtnentar  zu  den 
heiligen  Schrifien  Alten  u,  Neuen 
Testaments  sowie  zu  den  Apa- 
kryphen,  cd.  H.  Strack  and 
O.  Z6ckler,  'Zyf. 

KHC  •  .  Kurzer  Hand-commentar  zum 
Alten  Testament^  ed.  Marti,  '97^. 

KL    .        .        .    Rudolf  Kittel: 

Gesch.        .  Geschichte  der  Hebraery  2  vols., 

'88,  '92;  Eng.  transl.,  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrews^   '95- 

Ch.  SBOT  TheBookofCkronicleSyOnWcBi 

Edition  of  the  Hebrew  text, 

*95  (translated  by  Bacon). 

Kim.  .        .     R.  David  Kimhi,  circa  1200  A.D., 

the  famous  Jewish  scholar  and 

lexicographer,  by  whose  exegesis 

the  AV  is  mainly  guided. 

Kinds'],    .        .    Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arabia.    See  W.  R.  Smith. 
KL  Proph,        ,    Kleine  Propheten  (Minor  Prophets) . 

See  Wellhausen,  Nowack,  etc. 
Klo[st].    .        .    Aug.    Klostermann,    Die    Bucher 
Samuelisundder  Kdnige  ('87)  in 
KGK, 
GVI,        .  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel  bis 

zur  Restaur ation  unterEsra 
und  Nehemia,  '96. 
Kn[ob].    .        .    Aug.  Knobel(i8o7-63)  iniTi?//.- 
Exodus  und  LeviticuSf  <2)  by  Dill- 
mann,  *8o;  Der  Prophet  Jesaia^ 
»43,  («),  »6i.     See  Dillmann. 
K6.   .        .        .    F.  E.  Konig,  Historisch-KHtisches 
Lehrgebaude    der    Hebrdischen 
Sprache,  3  vols.,  '8i-'97. 
K5h.         .        .    Aug.  Kdhler. 
Kr.   .        .        .    Kre  (lit.  *  to  be  read '),  a  marginal 
reading  which    the    Massoretes 
intended  to  supplant  that  in  the 
text  (Kethib);  see  below. 
Kt    .        .        .    K^thib  (lit  *  written  *),  a  reading 

in  the  MT;  see  above. 
Kue  .        .        .    Abr.  Kuenen  (1828-91): 

Ond  •        •  Historisch'critisch    Onderzoek 

naar  het  ontstaan  en  de 
verzameling  van  de  Boeken 
des  OucUn  Ver bonds,  3  vols., 
'6i-'65;  <«,'85-'89;  Germ, 
transl,  Historisch-kritisehe 
Einleitung  in  die  Bikcher 
des  Alten  Testaments^  '87- 
'92;  vol.  i.,  The  Hexateuchy 
translated  by  Philip  Wick- 
fteed,  '86. 


Godsd.        .    De  Godsdienst  van  Israel,  *69-'70; 

Eng.  transl.,  3  vols.,  '73-75' 
De  Profeten  en  der  Profetie  onder  Israel^  '75; 

ET,  '77. 
Ges,Abh,    .  Gesammelte  Abhandlungenzur 

bibL    Wissenschaft,  German 

by  Budde,  '94. 

L       .        .        .    de     Lagarde,    Librorum     Veteris 
Testamenti  Canonicorum,  Pars 
Prior  Grace,  '83. 
Lag.  .        .    Paul  de  Lagarde  ('27-^9 1)  : 

Hagiographa  Chaldaice,  '73. 
Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apo- 

cry  phi  Syriace,  '61. 
GesammeUeAbhandlungen,^66. 
Mitteilungen,  i.-iv.,  *84-'89. 
Symmicta,  ii.,  '80. 
Proverbien,  '63. 
Uebersicht  iiber  die  im  Ara- 
maischen,  Arabischen,  und 
Uebraischen  ubliche  Bildung 
der  Nomina,  '89. 
Beitrage  s.  baktrischen  Lexiko- 

graphic,  '68. 
Propheta  Chaldaice,  '72. 
Semitica,  '78/ 
Armenische  Studien, 
Orientalia,  i.,  '79. 
E.  W.   Lane,  An  Arabic-English 

Lexicon,  '63^ 
W.  M.  Thomson,   The  Land  and 

the  Book^  '59;   new  ed.  '94. 
Later   Biblical  Researches,      See 

Robinson. 
J.   Levy,   Neuhebraisches  u,  chal- 
daisches  Wdrterbuch,  '76-'89. 
Chalddisches  Wdrterbuch  uber 
die  Targumim,  '67^. 
See  Kdnig. 
R.  Lepsius,  Denkmaler  aus  Aegyp- 

ten  u.  Aethiopien,  *49-'6o. 
John   Lightfoot  (1602-75),  ^ora 

Hebraica  (1684). 
Joseph    B.     Lightfoot   (*28-'89); 
commentaries    on     Galatians 
(<*>,   '74);    Philippians    ((8), 
'73);     Colossians  and  Phile- 
mon C75). 
Lipsius,  Die  Apokryphen  Apostel- 
geschichttn    u,    Apostellegenden, 
T83-'90. 
J.   Low,  Aramaische  Pflanzenna- 

men,  '81. 
SeeL. 

Septuagint.    See  above,  p.  xv  f., 
and  Text  and  Versions. 

Moses   Maimonides   (1131-1204). 
Exegete,     author    of    *  Mishneh 
Torah,  More  Nebokhim,  etc. 
Mand.       .        .    Mandaean.    See  Aramaic,  §  10. 
Marq.  Fund,      .    J.  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeliti- 
scher  u,  judischer  Geschichte,  '96. 
Marti         .        .    K.  Marti : 

Gram,        ,  Kurzgefasste    Grammatik    d, 

biblisch'Aram&ischen 
Sprache,  '96. 
Geschichte  der  Israeli tischen  Peligion^^^,  '97  (a 
revision  of  A.  Kayser,  Die 
Theol.des  AT). 
Jes,     ,        .  Das  BuchJesaia,'mKHC,^99, 

Masp.        .        .    G.  Maspero : 

Dawn  of  Civilisation,  Egypt 

and  Chaldea  ((»),  '96). 
Les    premieres     Melees     des 
PeupUs;    ET  by  McClurc. 


Hag. 
Syr,   . 

Ges.  Abh, 
Mitt. 
Sym, 
Prov, 
Ubers, 
otBN 


Beitr, 

Proph, 
Sem. 

Arm,  St,    , 
Or,     , 
Lane 

L  land2  B       . 

LBR 

Ijtyy,  NHWB 

Chald  Lex, 

Lehrgeb.    , 
Leps.  Denkm,  , 

Lightf.       . 


Lips.  1/  . 


L6w. 

Luc. 
LXXor6 

Maimonides 
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MBBA    . 
MDPV    . 

Meix 

Mey  . 

GA    . 


Meyer 

MGW/    . 
Mn  • 

MI    . 


Midr. 
Mish. 


The  Struggle  of  the  Amotions 

— ^SyP^y  Syria,and  Assyria, 

Histoire  Ancienne  des  Peuples 

deV  Orient  {^f^ff,y 

Monatsbericht  der  Berliner  Aka^ 

demie. 
Mitiheilun^n  und  Nachrichien  des 
Deuischen      PtUashna-  Vereins, 

'95/"- 
A.  Nierx,  Archiv  f,  wissenschafl- 
liche  Erforschung d.  AT  C69;. 
Ed.  Meyer: 

Geschichte    des    Alterthums ; 
L,  Gesch,  d.  Orients  bis  zur 
Be^Undungdes  Perserreichs 
(*84) ;  ii.,  Gesch.  des  Abend- 
landes    bis    auf  die    Per* 
serkriege  ^93). 
Die    Entslehung  des  /uden- 
thums,  '96. 
H.    A.    W.    Meyer     (1800-73), 
foimder  of  the  series  Kritisch' 
exegetischer  Kommentar  uber  das 
Neue  Testament. 
Monatsschrift  Jur  Gesch.  u.  Wiss, 

des  Judenthums,  *  5 '  #• 
Mishnic  Hebrew,  the  language  of 
the  Mishna,  Tosepbta,  Mid- 
rasbim,  and  considerable  parts  of 
the  Talmud. 
Mesha  Inscription,  commonly 
known  as  the  'Moabite  Stone.' 
See  Mesha. 
Midrash.  See  Chronicles,  §6(2). 
Mishna,  the  standard  collection 
(completed,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, by  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  about 
200  A.D.)  of  sixty-three  treatises 
(representing  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tional or  un>^Titten  law  as  devel- 
oped by  the  second  century 
A.D.),  arranged  in  six  groups  or 
Seders  thus:  —  i.  Zeraim  (ii 
tractates),  ii.  Moed  (12),  iii, 
Ndshtm  (7),  iv.  Neukin  (10),  v. 
Koddsldm{i\\s\.  fohbroth(^\z), 

Xb5d2  zSrS,  iv.  8  MikwS'5th,  vL  6 

Ab5th,  iv.  9  M5'&1  fCStIn,  ii.  xx 

'Arikhin,  v.  5  NSzir,  iii.  4 

BSb&  Bathil,  tv.  3  NedSrim,  vx.  3 


MT 


N6^'iro»  vi.  3 
Nidda,  vi.  7 
OhSldth,  VI.  a 
'Oris,  i.  10 
Para,  vi.  4 
PZ'a,  i.  a 
Ch&oga.  VL  xa  PCsachim,  iL  3 

auna.  I.  9  R5sh  Ha(sh)thana, 

ii.  8 
Sanhedrin,  iv.  4 
Shabbath,  iL  x 
Sheba'Sth,  iv.  6 
ShSbTith,  1.  5 
Shi^liro,  iL  4 
S5ta,  iii.  5 
Sulcka,  ii.  6 
Ta'anith,  iL  9 
Tamid.  v.  9. 
T8bul  Y5in,  vi.  xo 
Temura,  v.  6 
Terfimoth,  i.  6 
Xoh6rtiih,  vi.  5 
'Uksin^  VI.  la 
Yadiiyim,  vL  ti 
Yfibam5tn,  iii.  i 
Y5ina,  iL  5 
Zalrfm,  vL  9 
Zebachim,  v.  x 

Massoretic  text,  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  OT  substantially  as  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  second 
century  aj>.  (temp.  Mishna). 
It    remained   unvocalised   until 


Baba  KammJL  iv.  x 
Baba  KUsTaTiv.  a 
Kkb5r5di.  v.  4 
BCrakhdth,  L  x 
Be  a,  iL  7 
BiklcQrimj  L  xx 
Chagiga.  VL  xa 

ChanaTU 
ChulUn,  V.  3 
Dtmii,  L3 
•EdflvSth^  IV.  7 
'EfObin,  iL  a 
Gittin,  iii.  6. 
Hdraydth,  iv.  xo 
Kclim,vL  X 
Keritbdch,  v.  7 
Rethubdth,  iit.  a 
Kiddushin,  iiL  7 
Kil'iyim,  1.  4 
Kinniin,  v.  tx 
Ma'asSr  ShSmi,  L  8 
Ma'as€r5th,  i.  7 
Makhshirin,  vl  8. 
Makkdth^  iv.  5 

Megiiia,  iL  10 
Mrna,  v.  8 

MSnachStb,  v.  a 
MiddSth,  V.  xo 


about    the    end    of    the    seventh 

century  A.D.     See  Text. 

A  New    English    Dictionary  on 

Historical  Principles^  ed.  J.  A. 

H.    Murray,    '88  ff.\    also    H. 

Bradley,  '97^. 
W.  Muss-Amolt,  A  Concise  Diction* 

ary  of  the  Assyrian  Language^ 

'94-99  (a-mag). 
Mittheilungen    der     Vorderasiat- 

ischen  Gesellschafty  '97^. 
note. 

Nabataean.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Nominalbildung^  Barth;  see  Ba. 
Die    israelitischen      Eigennamen 

nach     ihrer    religionsgeschicht- 

lichen  Bedeutungy  '76. 
Marginalien  u.  Materialien,  '93. 
A  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Tat' 

mud,  '68. 
Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    See 

Tristram. 
Neu'hebr.  u.  chaldhisches  Wdrier- 

buch.     See  Levy, 
number. 
Tb.  N6ldeke : 

Untersuchungen    z.    Kritik    d, 
Alten  Testaments, '6^. 

Alttestamentliche  Litteratur,  '68. 
W.  Nowack : 
H\ebr,']  AlrchJ]    Lehrbuch      d,      Hebr^ischen 

Archaologie,  *  94. 
KLProph,  Die   Kleinen    Propheten    (in 

Nfirc),  '97. 

NT  .        .        .    New  Testament,  Neues  Testament 
01[sh]. 


Murray 


Muss-Am. 


MVG 

n. 

Nab. 
NB  . 
Nestle,  Eig, 


Marg, 
Neub.  Geogr. 

NHB       . 

NHWB  . 

no.    . 
N6[ld].     . 
unters. 


Now. 


Justus  Olshausen : 
Die  Psalmen,  '53. 
Lehrbuch  der  hebr.  Sprache, 
*6i  [incomplete]. 
OLZ{oxOr.LZ)   Orientalistische       Litter atur- Zei- 
tung,  ed.  Peiser,  '98/ 
Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek.   See 

Kuenen. 
Onkelos,  Onqelos.    See  Targ. 
See  OS. 

Origin  of  the  Psalter.  See  Cheyne. 
Onomastica  Sacra,  containing  the 
'name-lists'  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Lagarde,  <2)^  »8yj  th^ 
pagination  of  (^)  printed  on  the 
margin  of  <*>  is  followed). 
Old  Testament. 

Old     Testament    in    the  Jewish 
Church.    See  W.  R.  Smith. 


Ps.  . 
Lehrb. 


Ond. 

Onk.,  Onq, 

Onom, 

OPs, 

OS  . 


OT   . 
OT/C 


P 

Ps 
Pal. 


Palm. 
PaLSyr. 

PA  OS 


Par. 

Pat.  Pal.   . 

PE    . 

PEFQ[u.  5/.] 


PEFM^em.l 


Priestly  Writer.    See  Hist.  Lit. 

Secondary  Priestly  Writers. 

F.  Buhl,  Geographic  des  alten  Pal- 
Bstina,  '96.  See  also  Baedeker 
and  Reland. 

Palmyrene.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Palestinian  S3nriac  or  Christian 
Palestinian.    See  Aramaic,  §  4. 

Proceedings  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  ^^\ff»  (printed  annually 
at  end  of //^ 05). 

Wo  lag  das  Paradies?  See 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce,  Patriarchal  Palestine,  '95. 

Prctparatio  Evangelica.  See  Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
[founded  '65]  Quarterly  State- 
ment, '6^ jr. 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Me- 
moirs, 3  vols.,  '8 1 -'83. 
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Per.-Chip. 


Pers. 
Pesh. 


Ph.,  Phcen. 
PRE 


Preuss.  Jahrbb, 
Prim,  Cult, 

Proph,  Is. 

ProL 
Prot  KZ  . 


PSBA 

PS  Th€5, 
Pun. 

R      . 

&: 

Rf     . 

I-5R 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Rec,  Trav. 

RE/ 

RelPa/.  . 

Rev, 

Rev.  Sent. 
Ri.  Sa.      . 


Rob. 


BR 


LBR  or  BR  iv. 
or  BR^^^  iiL 


Pcrrot  and  Chipiez : 

Histoire  de  VArt  dans  Vanti- 
quite.  Agypte  —  Assyrie  — 
Perse  —  Asie  Mineuere  — 
Grece  —  &trurie  —  Rome; 
'81/: 
ET:  Ancient  Egypt,  *83; 
Ckaldaa  and  Assyria^  '84; 
Phanicia  and  Cyprus,  '85; 
Sardinia,  Judaa,  etc.,  '90; 
Primitive  Greece,  '94. 
Persian. 

Pcshitta,  the  Syriac  vulgatc  (2nd- 
3rd  cent.).  Vetus  7 estamentum 
Syriace,  ed.  S.  Lee,  '23,  OT  and 
NT, '24. 
W.  E.  Barnes,  An  Apparatus  Cri- 
ticus  to  Chronicles  in  the  Peshitta 
Version,  '97. 
Phoenician. 

Real-Encykhpadie  fur  protestan' 
tische  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  ed. 
J.  J.  Herzog,  22  vols.,  '54-68; 
<«),  ed.  J.  J.  Herzog,  G.  L. 
Plitt,  Alb.  Hauck,  18  vols.,  '77- 
'88;  (8),  ed.  Alb.  Hauck,  vol. 
i.-vii.  [A-Hau],  '96-*99. 
Preussische  Jahrbucher,  *72  #. 
E.   B.  Tylor,  Primitive   Culture, 

'71;  (85, '91. 
The   Prophecies  of  Isaiah.     See 

Cheyne. 
Prolegomena.    See  Wellhausen. 
Protestantische  Kirchenzeitun^  fur 
das    Evangvlische    Deutschiand 
(vols.i.-xliii.,'  54-96);  continued 
as  Prot.  Monatshefte  C97  #.). 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Bibli- 
cal Archceology,  ^7^ff. 
Payne  Smith,  thesaurus  Syriacus. 
Punic. 

Redactor  or  Editor. 
Redactor(s)  of  JE. 
Deuteronomistic  Editor (s). 
Priestly  Redactor(s). 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  The  Cuneiform 

Inscriptions  of    IVestern  Asia, 

i.-v.  C6i-'84;  iv.  (*),  '91). 
Rabbinical. 
i.e.   Rabbenu   Shelomoh    Yi?haki 

(1040-1105),     the     celebrated 

Jewish  commentator. 
Recueil  de  travaux  relatifs  a  la 

philol.  et  a  PArcheol.  egypt.  et 

assyr.  'yoff. 
Revue  des  Etudes  juives,  i.,  '80;  ii. 

and  iii.,  '81 ;  and  so  on. 
Reland,  Palastina  ex  Monumentis 

veteribus  illustrata,  2  vols.,  1714. 
Revue, 

Revue  semitique,  *93^. 
Die   Bucher  Richter  u.  Samuel. 

See  Budde. 
Edward  Robinson : 

Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine, Mt,  Sinai,  and  Arabia 
Petraa,  a  journal  of  travels 
in  the  year  1838  (i.-iii.,  '41 
=  BR(^\  i.-ii.,  ^6). 
Later  Biblical  Researches  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  Regions,  a 

journal  of  travels  in  the  year 

1852  ('565. 
Physical    Geography  of  the  Holy 

Land,  '65. 


Roscher  .  .  AusfUhrliches  Lexikon  d.  Griech- 
ischen  u.  R'dmischen  Mythologie 

('84/). 

RP  .  .  ,  Records  of  the  Past,  being  English 
translations  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  Egypt  and  Western 
Asia,  ed.  S.  Birch,  vols,  i.-xii. 
C73-81).  New  series  [i^/^«>]ed. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  vols,  i.-vi.,  *88-*92. 
See  Assyria,  §  35. 

RS  or  Rel.  Sem.  Religion  of  the  Semites.  See  W. 
R.  Smith. 

RV  .  .  .  Revised  Version  (NT,  '80;  OT, 
•84;  Apocrypha, '95). 

RWB  .  .  G.B.Winer(i789-i858),i5iWwf^ff 
Realwdrterbuch,  *20;   (*),  2  vols., 

'47/ 

Rys.  .        .    Ryssel;  cp.  Dillmann,  Bertheau. 

Saad.  .  .  R.  Sa'adya  (Seadya;  Ar.  Sa*Id), 
the  tenth  century  Jewish  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer  (b. 
892);  Explanationsofthe-4<2/tfjr- 
legomena  in  the  OT,  etc. 
Sab.  .        .    Sabaean,     less      fittingly     called 

Himyaritic;  the  name  given  to 
a  class  of  S.  Arabian  inscrip- 
tions. 
Sab.  Denkm.     .    Sabaische  Denkmaler,  edd.  M  filler 

and  Mordtmann. 
Sam.  .        .    Samaritan. 

SBAIV     .        .     Sitzungsberichte  der  Berlinischen 

Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
SBE  .  .  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
translated  by  various  scholars 
and  edited  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  F. 
Max  Muller,  50  vols.  1879^. 
5'^07'(Eng.)  [Otherwise  known  as  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible]  The  Sacred  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  a  new  Eng. 
transL,  with  Explanatory  Notes 
and  Pictorial  Illustrations  ;  pre- 
pared by  eminent  biblical  scholars 
of  Europe  and  of  America^  and 
edited,  with  the  assistance  of 
Horace  Howard Furness,  by  Paul 
Haupt,  '97^. 
SBOT  (Heb.)  .  Haupt,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  printed  in 
colours,  with  notes,  prepared  by 
eminentbiblicalscholars  of  Europe 
and  America,  under  the  editorial 
direction  of  Paul  Haupt,  *93^. 
Schdpf.       .         •     Gunkel,  ScKdffung  und  Chaos  in 

Urzeil  u.  kndzeit,  '95. 
Schr.  .         .    E.     Schrader;      editor     of    KB 

[q.v,']  : 
JCGF         .  Keilinschriflen  u.  Geschichts- 

forschung,  '78. 
KAT         .  /?'» Keilinschriflen  u.  d.  Alte 

Testament,' -JZ',  <*>, '83. 
COT         .  Eng.    transl.    of  KAT^^    by 

O.  C.  Whitehouse,  The 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  2  vols., 
*85,  '88  (the  pagination  of 
the  German  is  retained  in 
the  margin  of  the  Eng.  ed.). 
SchOr.       .         .     E.  Schflrer : 

GJV  .  Geschichte  des  judischen  Volkes 
im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi ; 
i.  Einleitung  u.  Politische  Ge- 
schichte, '90;  ii.  Die  Inneren 
ZustHnde  Palastinas  u.  des 
Jfldischen  Volkes    im   Zeitalter 
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Selden 


Sem.         • 

Sin. 

Smend,  Listen 

Smith 

GASm. 
HG 


WRS. 

OTJC 


Jesu  Christi,  '86;    new  ed.  vol. 

ii.   Die  Inneren  Zust&nde,  '98, 

vol.  iii.  Das  Judenthum  in  der 

Zerstreuung  u.  die  judische  Lite- 

ratur,  '98. 
HisL  .    ET  of  above  C90/:).    Vols,  i  / 

{i,t ,  Div.  i.  vols.  I  f.^  —  vol.  I 

of  Gennaii;   vols.  3-5  (i.^.,  Div. 

ii.  vols.  1-3)  =  vol.  2  of  German 

[=  vols,  ii.,  iii  of  W]. 
J.   Selden,   de  Jure    naturali    et 

gentium  juxia  disciplinam  Ebrce- 

orunty  7  bks.,  1665. 

de  Diis  Syris,  1 61 7. 
Semitic. 

Sinaitic ;  see  Aramaic,  §  4. 
Smend,   Dte    Listen    der  Bucher 

Esra  u,  Nehemiahy  *8i. 

George  Adam  Smith : 

The  Lfistorical  Geography  of 
the  Noiy  Land^  especially  tn 
relation  to  the  History  of 
Lsrael  and  of  the  Early 
Church,  '94  (additions  to  (<>, 
'96). 
William  Robertson  Smith  C*46-*94 : 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Churchy  '8 1 ;  <*>,  revised  and  much 
enlarged,  '92;  (Germ,  transl.  by 
Rothstein,  '94). 
Proph,  .  The  Prophets  of  Lsrael  and  their 
place  in  LListory,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  B.c.y  '82;  (2)^ 
with  introduction  and  addi- 
tional notes  by  T.  K.  Cheyne, 

'95- 
Kin,  .    Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early 

Arabia,  '85. 
/i[eL']S[em,']  Lectures  on  the  Lieligion  of  the 
Semites:  1st  sen,  The  Funda- 
mental Institutions,  '89;  new 
and  revised  edition  (^5(2)),  '94; 
Germ,  transl.  by  Stube,  '99. 
[The  MS  notes  of  the  later  Burnett 
Lectures — on  Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and  Prophecy,  and  Semitic 
Polytheism  and  Cosmogony  — 
remain  unpublished,  but  are 
occasionally  cited  by  the  editors 
in  the  Encycloptedia  Biblica  as 
'Burnett  Lects.  MS']. 

SP  ,  .  .  A.  P.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine 
in  connection  with  their  history, 
'56,  last  ed.  '96. 

Spencer  •  .  De  Legibus  LLebraorum  Pitualibus 
(2  vols.  1727). 

SS  .  .  .  Siegfried  and  Stade,  LLebraisches 
IVdrterbuch  zum  Alten  Testa- 
mentCj  '93. 

St,  Sta.     .         .     B.  Stade : 

GVL ,        .  Gesch.  d,    Volkes  Lsrael,  '81- 

'88. 
Abk,  .         .  Ausgewahlte  Akademische  Re- 

den  u,  Abhandlungen,  '99. 

St,  Kr.      .        .     Studien  und  Kritiken,  '28/*. 

Stad,m,m,  .  Stadiasmus  magni  maris  (Mar- 
cianus). 

Stud,  Bin,  .  Studia  Biblica,  Essays  in  Biblical 
Archaology  and  Criticism  and 
kindred  subjects,  4  vols.,  '85-'9i. 

Sw,  .         .  .     H.  B.  Swete,  The  Old  Testament 

in  Greek  according  to  the  Septua- 
gint;  (»,  '87-'94;  <«,  '95-99. 

SWAW  .  .  Sitzungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Aka- 
demie  d,  Wissenschafien, 


Sym[m] 


Syr.. 


Tab,  Peut, 
Tahn.  Bab.  Jer. 


T[ar]g.     . 
Jer,   , 

Jon,    , 


Onk,, 

ps.'Jon, 
TBS 


temp. 
T[extus]  R[e- 

ceptus] 
Th[e].      . 

Theod.      . 


Theol.  Studien  . 


Thes, 


Th,T 

Ti.  or  Tisch. 


TLZ 

Tosephta  . 
Treg. 


Tristram    . 
EFP  . 

L\rL/B 

TSBA      . 

Tub,Z,f  Theol 

Untersuch, 
Urgesch,    . 

V,       .        ,        . 
Var,  Apoc, 

Far.  Bib, 


Symmachus,  author  of  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(circa  200  A.D.).     See  Text. 

Syriac.    See  Aramaic,  §11/ 

Tabula  Peutingeriana,  Desjardins, 
'68. 

Talmud,  Babylonian  or  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  the  text  of  the 
Mishna  broken  up  into  small 
sections,  each  followed  by  the  dis- 
cursive comment  called  Gemara. 
See  Law  Literature. 

Targum.     See  Text. 

The  (fragmentary)  Targum  Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum  Jonathan,  the  name  borne 
by  the  Babylonian  Targum  to 
the  Prophets. 

Targum  Onkelos,  the  Babylonian 
Targum  to  the  Pentateuch 
(towards  end  of  second  century 

A.D.). 

The  Targ.  to  the  Pentateuch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jonathan. 

Der  Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis: 
see  Wellhausen ;  or  J\^otes  on  the 
L/ebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel:  see  Driver. 

tempore  (in  the  time  [of]). 

The  'received  text'  of  the  NT. 
See  Text. 

Thenius,  die  Bucher  Samuelis  in 
KGH,  '42;  (^,  '64;  (8),  Lohr,  '98. 

Theodotion  (end  of  second  cen- 
tury), author  of  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  (*  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX  than  a  new 
translation ').     See  Text. 

Studien,  published  in  connection 
with  Th.  T  (see  Deuteronomy, 

§  332). 
See  Gesenius. 
R.  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  Syrian 

cus,  '68/. 
Theologisch  Tijdschrift,  '67/. 
Tischendorf,  Novum  Testamentum 

Greece,     editio     octava     critica 

maior,  '69-'72. 
Theologische         Literaturzeitung, 

'76  # 
See  Law  Literature. 
S.  P.  Tregelles,   The   Greek  New 

Testament;  edited  from  ancient 

authorities,  '57-'72. 
H.  B.  Tristram : 
The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Palestine, 

'89. 
The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 

(8),  '89. 
Transactions  of  Soc.  Bib,  Archceol,, 

vols,  i.-ix.,  *72/. 
Tubingen  Zeitschrift  f,  Theologie, 

Untersuchungen.      See    Noldeke, 

Winckler. 
Die    biblische    Urgachichte,      See 

Budde. 

verse. 

The  Apocrypha  (AV)  edited  with 
various  renderings,  etc,,  by  C  J. 
Ball. 

The  OldandNew  Testaments (IC^) 
edited  with  various  renderings^ 
etc.,  by  T.   K.  Cheyne,    S.   R. 
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Driver  (OT),  and  R.  L.  Qarke, 
A.  Goodwin,  W.  Sanday  (NT) 
[otherwise  known  as  the  Queen* s 
printer^  BibU^, 

Vet  Lat  .  .  VersioVetus  Latina;  the  old-Latin 
version  (made  from  the  Greek) ; 
later  superseded  by  the  Vulgate. 
See  Text  and  Versions. 

Vg.  .  .  .  Vulgate,  Jerome's  Latin  Bible: 
OT  from  Heb.,  NT  a  revision 
of  Vet.  Lat.  (end  of  4th  and  be- 
ginning of  5th  cent.).  See  Text. 

Wc.,Wellh       .    Julius  Wellhausen. 

De  Gent,  De  GentibusetFamiliis/udais 

qtUB  in  I   Chr.   2  4  nume- 
rantur  Disseriatio  Hjo). 
TBS  .  Der  Text der  Sucker  Samuelis 

C71). 
Phar,  u.  Die  Pharisaeru.d.Sadducaer; 

SadcL  eine  Untersuckung  zur  in- 

neren  jUdischen    Geschicht 

('74). 
Gesch,        ,  GescAicA/e  Israels,  yollCjS), 

ProL  .  2nd    ed.    of    Gesch.,  entitled 

Prolegomena  zur  Gesch.  Is- 
raels,   '83;    ET    '85;    4th 
Germ.  ed.  '95. 
I/G  •        .  Israeliiische  u.  Judische  Ge- 

schichte,  '94;  <*>,  '97;  an 
amplification  of  Abriss  der 
Gesch.  Israels  u.  /uda*s  in 
'Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten,* 
'84.  The  Abriss  was  sub- 
stantially a  reproduction  of 
•Israel'  in  ^i9(»)  ('81;  re- 
published in  ET  of  Prol. 
[*S$]  and  separately  as 
Sketch  of  Hist,  of  Israel  and 
/udak,^^),'9i). 
lAr,']ffeid,  Peste  Arabiscken  Heidentums 

(in  *  Skizzen  u.  Vorarbeiten  *) 

(•87;  <«,  '^1). 

KU  Proph,  Die  Kleinen  Propketen  Uber- 

setzt,  mit  Noten    ('92;  (»>, 
'98). 
CH  .        •  Die    Composition   des    Hexa- 

teucks  und  der  kistoriscken 
Sucker  des  Alien  Testaments 
('85;    Zweiter  Druck,  mit 
NachtrSgen,  '89;  originally 
published  in  JD  T  21  399  ff., 
['76],  22  407  ['77],  and  in 
Bleek,  EinL  ^\  '78). 
Weber       •        •    System  der  Altsynagogalen  Palasti- 
niscken  Tkeologie;  oxDieLehren 
des  Talmud,  '80  (edited  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  and  Georg  Schneder- 
mann) ;    (*>,  JOdiscke   Tkeologie 
auf   Grund  cUs    Talmud  und 
verwandier  Sckriflen,  '97   (ed. 
Schnedermann). 
Wetstein   .        •    J.  J.  Wetstein,  Novum  Testamen- 
turn  Grcecum,  etc.,  2  vols,  folio  ; 
1751-1752. 
Wetz.         •        •    Wetzstein,  Ausgewdklte  grieckiscke 
und  lateiniscke  Insckriften,  ge- 
sammelt    auf   Peisen    in    den 
Trackonen  und  um  das  Ilau- 
rAngebirge,*6'^ ;  Reiseberickt  Ober 
Haurdn  und  TracJwneny  *6o. 
WF   .        .        .    Wellhausen-Furness,   Tke  book  of 
Psalms  (»98)  in  SPOT  {Eng.), 
WH  [W  &  H]  .    Westcott  and  Hort,  Tke  New  Tes- 
tament in  tke  Original  Greek, 
'81. 


Wi. 


[Inters, 

August'], 

Unt, 
GBA 

AOFox  AF 


GI     . 
Sarg, 

Wilk. 


Winer 
RWB 

Gram, 


WMM       . 

Wr.   . 

Camp, 
Gram, 

Ar,  Gram, 


WRS 
WZKM  , 
Yakut        . 


Z      . 
ZA    . 

ZA   . 

ZATW 

ZDMG 

ZDPV 

ZKF 


ZKM 
ZKW 


ZLT 

ZTK 
ZWT 


Hugo  Winckler : 

Untersuchungen  z.  Altoriental- 

iscken  Gesckickte,  '89. 
Alttestamentlicke    Untersuck- 

ungen,  '92. 
Gesckickte  Babyloniens  u.  As- 

syriens,  '92. 
Altorientaliscke  Forsckungen, 
1st  ser.  i.-vi.,  '93- 97;   2nd 
ser.  (/^/?^(2))  i.,  '98/ 
Gesckickte   Israels   in   einzel- 

darstellungen,  i.  '95. 
Die  Keilsckrifttexte  Sargons, 

'89. 
Die    Tkontafeln  von    Tell-el- 
Amarna  (ET  Metcalf ). 
J.   G.  Wilkinson,    Manners    and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
'37-41 ;  <*^  by  Birch,  3  vohj.,  '78. 
G.B.  Winer: 

Bibl.    Peahodrterbuck ;     see 

PWB. 
Grammatik  des  neutestameni- 
licken  Sprackidioms^^\  neu 
bearbeitet  'Von   Paul  Wilh. 
Schmiedel,   *94/:;    ET  of 
6th  ed.,  W.  F.  Moulton,  '70. 
See  As,  u.  Eur. 
W.  Wright : 

Lectures  on  the  Comparative 
Grammar  of  tke  Semitic 
Languages,  '90. 
A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Caspar t  and 
edited,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions and  corrections  by  W. 
Wright;  <2)  2  vols.,  *74-*75 ; 
(8)  revised  by  W.  Robertson 
Smith  and  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
vol.  i.  '96,  vol.  ii.  '98. 
William    Robertson   Smith.      See 

Smith. 
Wiener  Zeitsckrift  fUr  d.  Kunde 

des  Morgenlandes,  ^Tffy 
The  well-known  Araoian  geo- 
graphical writer  (i  179-1229). 
Kitab  Mo  jam  el-Bulddn  edited 
by  F.  WUstenfeld  {Jacufs  Geo- 
grapkisckes  Worterbuck,  *66-'70). 

Zeitsckrift  (Journal). 

Zeitsckrift  fur  Assyriologie  u.  ver- 

wandte  Gebiete,  '86/1 
Zeitsckrift  fur  Agyptiscke  Spracke 

u.  Altertkumskunde,  ^d^ff- 
Zeitsckrift  fur  die  Alttestamentlicke 

Wissensckaft,  '^i  ff. 
Zeitsckrift  der  Deuiscken  Morgen- 

landiscken  Gesellsckaft,  '46^. 
Zeitsckrift  des  Deutscken  Palastina- 

vereins,  ^J^ff. 
Zeitsckrift  fur  Keilsckriftforsckung 

und  verwandte    Gebiete,  '84  /, 

continued  as  ZA, 
See  WZKM. 

Zeitsckrift  fur  kircklicke   Wissen- 
sckaft u,  kircklickes  Leben  (ed. 

Luthardt),  i.-ix.,  '8o-'89^. 
Zeitsckrift  fur  diegesammte  luther- 

iscke  Tkeologie  und  Kircke,  *40- 

•78. 

Zeitsckrift    fur     Tkeologie    und 

Kir  eke,  *9iff' 
Zeitsckrift   fur    wissensckaftlicke 

Tkeologie  (ed.  Hilgenfeld),  *s^ff^ 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA   BIBLICA 


A 


AALAB  (a^A^p  [B]).  i  £sd.636t  AV=Ezra259. 
Immek,  l  ;  cp  also  Chbkub.  a. 

AAEON  (pr|N,  §  7;  see  also  below,  §  4.  end ;  aarcon 
[BAL],  Ap.  [A]  ;  ^AROJv).  In  the  post-exilic  parts  of  the 
OT  (including  Ezra,  Neh. ,  Ch. ,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
pose some  of  the  Psalms)  Aaron  is  the  ancestor  of  all 
lawful  priests,^  and  himself  the  first  and  typical  high- 
-  p  priest.  This  view  is  founded  upon  the  priestly 
^  *^^*  document  in  the  Hexateuch,  according  to 
which  Aaron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses,  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  as  Moses*  prophet  or  interpreter,  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Pharaoh,  and  was  ultimately,  together  with  his 
sons,  consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  priesthood.  The  rank 
and  influence  which  are  assigned  to  him  are  manifestly 
not  equal  to  those  of  Moses,  who  stood  to  Pharaoh 
as  a  god  (Ex.  7 1 ).  He  does,  indeed,  perform  miracles 
before  Pharaoh — he  changes  his  rod  into  a  serpent 
which  swallows  up  the  rods,  similarly  transformed,  of 
the  Egyptian  sorcerers ;  and  with  the  same  rod  he 
changes  the  waters  of  E^pt  into  blood,  and  brings  the 
plagues  of  frogs  and  lice — but  the  order  to  execute  the 
marvel  is  in  each  case  commimicated  to  him  through 
Moses  (Ex.  7/ ).  It  is  Moses,  not  Aaron,  who  disables 
the  sorcerers  by  boils  (Ex.98/.),  and  causes  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea  (14x5-x8). 
Through  his  consecration  by  Moses,  Aaron  became 
'the  priest'  (so  usually)  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called, 
•the  anointed  priest'  (Lev. 43 5 16 6 15)  or  'the  high- 
priest  •  (Lev.  21 10  Nu.  352538).  His  sons,  representing 
the  common  priests,  act  under  him  (Nu.  84)-  As  high- 
priest  he  has  splendid  vestments,  different  from  those  of 
his  sons  (Ex.  28) ;  he  alone  is  anointed  (Ex.  297)*;  he 
alone,  once  a  year,  can  enter  the  holy  of  holies  (Lev.  16). 
He  is  the  great  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and 
his  rod,  unlike  the  rods  taken  to  represent  the  other  tribes, 
buds  miraculously,  and  is  laid  up  for  ever  by  the  ark 
(Nu.  176/  [21/  ]).  Within  this  tribe,  however,  it  is  only 
the  direct  descendants  of  Aaron  who  may  approach  the 
altar,  so  that  Korah  the  Levite,  when  he  claims  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  is  consumed  by  fire  from 
Yahw6  (Nu.  163s).  Aaron  occasionally  receives  the 
law  directly  firom  Yah  we  (Nu.  18).  Even  his  civil 
authority  is  great,  for  he,  with  Moses,  numbers  the 
people  (Nu.  1 3 17).  and  it  is  against  him  as  well  as  against 
Moses  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  is  directed 
(Ex.  I62  Nu.  142526  I63).  This  authority  would  have 
been  greater  but  for  the  exceptional  position  of  Moses, 
for  in  the  priestly  portions  of  Joshua  the  name  of 
Eleazar  (^.v.  1),  the  next  high -priest,  is  placed  before 

1  In  1  Ch.  1227,  if  MT  is  correct,  Aaron  (AV  Aaronitbs) 
U  almost  a  collective  term  for  priests  said  by  the  Chronicler 
to  have  joined  David  at  Hebron.  In  27 17!  RV  rightly  reads 
'Aaron.' 

_  ^  On  passages  in  P  which  seem  to^  conflict  with  this,  see  the 
circumspect  and  conclusive  note  of  Di.  on  Lev.  8 12. 


that  of  Joshua.  The  'priestly*  writer  mentions  only 
one  blot  in  the  character  of  Aaron  :  viz. ,  that  in  some 
way,  which  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained  in  the  present 
state  of  the  text,  he  rebelled  against  Yahw6  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin,  when  told  to  '  speak  to  the  rock '  and  bring 
forth  water  (Nil  20 12).  In  penalty  he  dies,  outside 
Canaan,  at  Mount  Hor,  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(v.  22/). 

As  we  ascend  to  the  exilic  and  pre-exilic  literature. 
Aaron  is  still  a  prominent  figure ;  but  he  is  no  longer 
I  AArli«r  ®'^^®''  ^®  high-priest  or  the  ancestor  of 
^rrS^u  *^^  legitimate  priests.  Ezekiel  traces  the 
wnten.  origin  of  the  priests  at  Jerusalem  no  farther 
back  than  to  Zadok  {g.v.  i,  §  3),  in  Solomon's  time. 
Dl  106  (which  mendons  Aaron's  death,  not  at  Hor  but 
at  Moserah,  and  the  fact  that  Eleazar  succeeded  him  in 
the  priesthood)  is  generally  and  rightly  regarded  as  an 
interpolation.  In  Mic.  64  (time  of  Manasseh  ?)  Aaron  is 
mentioned  between  Moses  and  Miriam  as  instrumental 
-  _  in  the  redemption  of  Israel.  In  the  Elo- 
histic  document  of  the  Hexateuch  (E)  he 
is  mentioned  as  the  brother  of  Miriam  the  prophetess 
(Ex.  15 20;  for  other  references  to  him  see  Ex.  17 12 
24x91014,  Nu.  12i);  but  it  is  Joshua,  not  Aaron,  who 
is  the  minister  of  Moses  in  sacred  things,  and  keeps 
guard  over  the  tent  of  meeting  (Ex.  33 11),  and  'youn^ 
men  of  the  children  of  Israel  *  offer  sacrifice,  while  the 
solemn  act  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
is  reserved  for  Moses  (Ex.2456).  Aaron,  however, 
seems  to  have  counted  in  the  mind  of  E  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  priests  at  '  the  hill  of  Phinehas '  (Josh. 
24  33)  and  perhaps  of  those  at  Bethel.  At  all  events, 
the  author  of  a  section  added  in  a  later  edition  of  E 
speaks  of  Aaron  as  yielding  to  the  people  while  Moses 
is  absent  on  Mount  Horeb,  and  taking  the  lead  in  the 
worship  of  Yahw6  under  the  form  of  a  golden  calf.  The 
narrator,  influenced  by  prophetic  teaching,  really  means 
to  attack  the  worship  carried  on  at  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Bethel,  and  looks  back  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria 
by  the  Assyrians  in  721  as  Yahwes  '  visitation'  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  maintained  in  N.  Israel  (Ex.  32  ;  see 
especially  v.  34). 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  Aaron's  name  was  absent 
altogether  from  the  earliest  document  of  the  Hexateuch 
.  .  -  (J)  in  its  original  form.  In  it  Aaron 
appears  only  to  disappear.  For  example, 
according  to  our  present  text,  Pharaoh  sends  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  that  they  may  entreat  Yahwd  to  remove 
the  plague  of  frogs  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  narrative 
Aaron  is  ignored,  and  the  plague  is  withdrawn  simply  at 
•  the  word  of  Moses '  (Ex.  8  8-15  a  [4-1 1  a]).  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  name  of  Aaron  has  been  introduced  here 
and  there  into  J  by  the  editor  who  united  it  to  E  (cp 
Exodus,  §  3  n. ).  If  that  is  so  we  may  perhaps  agree 
with  Oort  that  the  legend  of  Aaron  belonged  originally 
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AABONITES 

to  the  'house  of  Joseph,'  which  regarded  Aaron  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  priests  of  Bethel,  and  that  single 
members  of  this  clan  succeeded,  in  spite  of  E^zekiel,  in 
obtaining  recognition  as  priests  at  Jerusalem.  So, 
doubtfully,  Stade  (GF/  i.  583),  who  points  out  that  no 
strict  proof  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  offered. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  'Aaron,'  Redslob's  ingenious 
conjecture  that  it  is  but  a  more  flowing  pronunciation 
oi  hd'drdn,  'the  ark,'  is  worth  considering  only  if  we 
can  regard  Aaron  as  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  priests 
of  Jerusalem  [bni  Ad'drdn  =  dni  Ahardn).  So  Land, 
De  Gids,  Nov.  1871,  p.  271. 

Sec  Priests  ;  and  cp,  besides  the  vorks  of  We.,  St.,  and 
Ki.,  Oort's  essay  *  De  Aaronieden '  in  TkTxym.  289-335  ['84I. 

w.  E.  A- 

AABONITES,  RV  '[the  house  of]  Aaron'  {\r^vh\ 

TCO  AAPCON  r^],  TCON  A-  [A],  TCON  >(\UiH  A-  [ij  I 
40i0lif     OtV^^iAf  ;     DE  STIRPE    AARON)^    I  Ch.  I227. 

See  Aaron,  note  i. 

ABACTJC  (abacuc),  4Esd.  Inof.     See  Habakkuk. 

ABADDON  (I^?«.  but  in  Prov.272o  Kr.  \'n3«,  by 
contraction  ^  or  misreading,  though  the  full  form  is  also 
cited   by  Gi.,  for    Kt.   m2^',^   Ana>A[€]iA  [BNA], 

but    Job  31 12    HANTOiN    TCON     MCpCON    [B«A].  .  .  . 

AepcoN  [K'^*^];  Rev.9ii.  aBaAAojn  [NA,  etc.], 
aBaaA.  [B  etc.],  aBBaaA.  [some  curss.]  etc.;  \j^(', 
PERDiTio,  but  Rev.  9 II  a b addon),  RV  Job  266,  Prov. 
15ii  2720  :  RV  mg.  Job  282a  81 12,  Ps.  8811  [12],  else- 
where EV  Destruction  ;  in  Rev.  9  n  Abaddon  is 
stated  to  be  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  Apollyon  (attoA- 
Ay<*>N  [i^A]).  Etymologically  it  means '( place  of )  destruc- 
tion. •  We  find  it  parallel  to  Sheol  in  Job  26  6  28  22  ;  Prov. 
16  II 2720  (see  readings  above).  In  these  cases  RV  makes 
it  a  proper  name,  either  Abaddon  or  Destruction,  as 
being  parallel  to  the  proper  names  Sheol  or  Death. 
In  Ps.  88 11  [12]  •  Destruction '  is  parallel  to  '  the  grave ' ; 
in  Job  31 12  the  same  term  (in  RV)  is  equivalent  to 
*  utter  ruin. '  Thus  Abaddon  occurs  only  in  the  Wisdom- 
Literature.  There  is  nothing  in  the  usage  to  indicate 
that  in  OT  it  denotes  any  place  or  state  different 
from  Sheol  (q.v.),  though  by  its  obvious  etymology  it 
emphasises  the  darker  asp)ects  of  the  state  after  death. 
An  almost  identical  word  (jnaK)  is  used  in  Esth.  9$ 
(constr.  fn3K ;  86)  for  '  destruction '  in  its  ordinary  sense 
as  a  common  noun.  In  later  Hebrew  p^jK  is  used 
for  'perdition'  and  'hell*  (Jastrow,  Diet,  s.v.),  and 
is  explained  in  Targ.  on  Job  266  as  k313K  n'3,  house 
of  perdition — i.e.,  hell.  The  Syriac  equivalent  word 
(jj^^^)  has  the  meaning  'destruction,'  and  is  used  to 
translate  'm. 

Rev.  9 II  mentions  a  king  or  angel  of  the  abyss,  whose 
name  in  Hebrew  is  Abaddon,  and  in  Greek  Apollyon 
('AtoXXiJow,  Destroyer),  the  -on  being  supposed  to  be  a 
personal  ending  in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  Greek.  This  is, 
of  course,  poetic  personification  (cp  Rev.  68  20 14).  and 
may  be  paralleled  in  the  OT  (Job  2822 ;  cp  Ps.49i4 
[15]),  and  in  Rabbinical  Mrriters  (Sch5ttgen,  Hor(E  Hebr, 
Apoc.  ix.  n,  and  PRE^s.v,).  The  identification  with 
the  ASMODEUS  of  the  Book  pf  Tobit  is  a  mistake. 
Apollyon  has  become  familiar  to  the  world  at  large 
through  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  but  Abaddon  may  be 
said  not  to  exist  outside  of  the  Apocalypse,    w.  h.  b. 

ABADIAS   (aBaAiac  [BA]).   iEsd.835t=Ezra  89, 

ObADIAH,   II. 

ABAGTHA  (Xna^N.  etymology  doubtful,  but  see 
BiGVAi,  Bagoas;  according  to  Marq.  [Fund.  71]  the 
corresponding  Gr.  is  aBataza  [BKA],  which  [reading 
a^a^ara]  he  regards  as  presupposing  KJIDX.  cp 
Bigtha  :    the    fifth  name   in  the  iist   as   it   stands   is 

1  Ko.  Hebr.  Sprache,  \\.  479  y,  gives  parallel  contractions ;  cp 
BDB. 
3  On  the  several  forms  see  Ba.  ND  §  194  n.  2,  |  224  b. 


ABARIM 

ZA60A6A  [BK],  zhBaOaOa  [A]),  a  chamberlain  of 
Ahasuerus  (Est.  liot).     See  Esther,  ii.  §  3, 

ABANA,    RV    Abanah    (Hj^K.    2   K.5i2t    Kt.. 

njDK  [Kr];   aBana  [BL],  arB.  *[(p  superscr.)  B^], 

anaB.  [B*?««].  na€B.[A];  ^L^l\  abana),  one  of  the 

•  rivers '  (H^^n^)  of  Damascus.  The  name,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else,  should  probably  be  read  Amana  (AV  mg. ) 
or  Amanah  (RV  mg. ;  see  further  Amana,  2) ;  in  this 
form,  as  meaning  '  constant,'  it  would  be  equally  suitable 
to  a  river  and  to  a  mountain,  though  it  was  first  of  all 
given  to  the  moimtain  range  of  Antilibanus,  from  which, 
near  Zebedini,  the  Nahr  Barada  (•  the  cold ')  descends  to 
refresh  with  its  sparkling  waters  the  city  and  the  gardens 
of  Damascus.  1  The  romantically  situated  'A  in  Fljeh 
(titttJ),  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Suk  Wddy  Barada  (the 
ancient  Abila),  appears  from  its  name  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barada.  It  is  not, 
certainly,  the  most  distant  one  ;  but  it  does,  at  any  rate, 
•supply  that  stream  with  twice  as  much  water  as  it 
contains  before  it  is  thus  augmented  '  (Baed.  Pal.^  336). 
Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  which 
was  presumably  dedicated  to  the  river-god.  The  clear 
waters  of  the  Nahr  Barad§.  have  a  charm  which  is 
wanting  to  the  Jordan  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  This  explains  Naaman's  question  in  2  K.  5 12, 
as  far  as  the  Amana  is  concerned.  It  is  the  fate  of  the 
Barada  to  disappear  in  the  swamps  called  the  Meadow 
Lakes,  about  18  m.  to  the  E.  of  Damascus,  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert     See  Pharpar.  t.  k.  c. 

ABARIM.  fcTHE  (Dn^Jjn  ;  aBarcim  [BAL],  .,n 
[BL],  and  phrases  with  Wpov  [BAL],  see  below ;  Jos. 
ABApeic).  literally  'Those -on -the -other -side' — i.e  , 
of  the  Jordan — is  employed  by  the  latest  documents  of 
the  Pentateuch  (P  and  R)  in  the  phrase,  Mt.  or  Mts. 
of  the  Abarim,  to  describe  the  edge  of  the  great 
Moabite  plateau  overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  of  which 
Mt.  Nebo  was  the  most  prominent  headland  : — Nu.27i2 
(Rl,  rb  000%  rb  iv  t«  viaav  [BAl,  t.  o  .  .  .  w.  [tow  iopjarov] 
[LI;  Dt.  8249  (P[R1),  t.  o.  t.  a^aativ  [BLl,  .  .  .  ei^  [Al, 
•this  Mt.  of  the  Ahanm,  Mt.  Nebo^ ;  Nu.8347  y:  (P[RI  in 
Israel's  itinerary  between  the  Moab  plateau  and  the  plains  of 
Shitttm),  *  Mt^  of  the  Abarim'  (ra  opi^  rk  afiofitifi,  opimv  a. 
[BALI).  In  Nu.  3344  we  find  Ije- ha -abarim  (AV 
Ije-Abarim),  •  heaps  of  the  Abarim '  (to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Ijim  of  Judah,  Josh.  1629 ;  see  IiM,  i),  on  the 
extreme  SE,  of  Moab.  Since  the  employment  of  the 
name  thus  confined  to  Moab  occurs  only  in  late  docu- 
ments, it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
these  were  written  the  Jews  were  settled  only  over 
against  Moab.  Josephus,  too,  uses  the  word  in  the 
same  limited  application  (.4«/.  iv.  848,  ixl  ry  <Jpet  ry 
Apap€i),  and  Eusebius  (05<'>2164,  'Afiapelfi)  so  quotes 
it  as  employed  in  his  own  day.  But  there  are  traces 
in  the  OT  of  that  wider  application  to  the  whole  trans- 
Jordanic  range  which  the  very  general  meaning  of 
Abarim  justifies  us  in  supposing  to  have  been  its  original 
application.  In  Jer. 222o  (RV),  Abarim  (AV  'the 
passages ' ;  ®^^*Q,  dividing  the  word  in  two,  t6  ir4pa» 
Tri%  da\i.o(Tyi%)  is  ranged  with  Lebanon  and  Bashan — 
that  is  to  say,  is  probal)ly  used  as  covering  lK)th  Gilead 
and    Moab; — and   in   the  corrupt   text   of    Ez.  39ii, 

*  the  valley  of  the  passengers,'  as  AV  gives  it  (similarly 
RV),  most  probably  should  rather  be  '  a  valley  of  [Mt.] 
Abarim  '  (onay  for  Dnay  ;  so  Hi.,  Co.,  Siegfr.,  Bu. ). 
If  so,  that  extends  the  name  to  Bashan.  Thus  the 
plural  noun  Abarim  would  denote  the  E.  range  in  its 
entire  extent — being,  in  fact,  practically  equivalent  to 
the  preposition  nay  (originally  a  singular  noim  from  the 

1  Rev.  William  Wright,  formerljj  of  Damascus,  states  that 
*the  river  whose  water  is  most  prized  is  called  the  Abanias, 
doubtless  the  Abana '  {Leisure  Hour,  1874,  p.  284  ;  so  Expositor, 
Oct.  1896,  p.  204).  Is  the  name  due  to  a  confusion  with  Nahr 
Bilnias  (certainly  not  the  ancient  Amana)?  No  Abanias  is  men- 
tioned in  Porter's  Fh'e  Years  in  Damascus  or  in  Burton  and 
Drake's  Unexplored  Syria. 
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same  root).     There  is  no  instance  of  the  name  earlier 
than  Jeremiah.      Targ.    Nu.27i3  Dt3249  gives  tmo 

As  seen  from  W.  Palestine  this  range  forms  a  con- 
tinuous motmtain-wall,  at  a  pretty  constant  level,  which 
is  broken  only  by  the  valley  -  mouths  of  the  Yarmuk, 
Zerka  or  Jabbok.  and  Arnon.  Across  the  gulf  of  the 
Jordan  valley  it  rises  with  great  impressiveness,  and 
constitutes  the  eastern  horizon  (cp  Stanley,  SP; 
GASm,  //G  53,  519,  548).  The  hardly  varying  edge 
masks  a  considerable  difference  of  level  behind.  On 
the  whole  the  level  is  maintained  from  the  foot  of 
Hermon  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  a  height  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  basis  through- 
out is  limestone.  N.  of  the  Yarmfik  this  is  deeply 
covered  by  volcanic  deposits,  and  there  are  extinct  craters 
NE.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Between  the  Yarmiik 
and  the  W§dy  Hesb&n,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  I>ead  Sea, 
run  transverse  ridges,  cut  by  deep  wfidies,  and  well 
wooded  as  far  S.  as  the  ZerUL  S.  of  Wfidy  Hesbfin 
rolls  the  breezy  treeless  plateau  of  Moab.  indented  in 
its  western  edge  by  short  w&dles  rising  quickly  to  the 
plateau  level,  with  the  headlands  that  are  more  properly 
the  Mts.  of  Abdrim  between  them  ;  and  cut  right  through 
to  the  desert  by  the  great  trenches  of  the  wadies,  Zer^ 
M&'ln,  and  M6jTb  or  Arnon.  For  details  see  Ashdoth- 
PiSGAH,  Bamoth-Baal,  Beth-Peor,  Moab.  Nebo, 
PiSGAH,  ZopHiM,  etc.,  with  authorities  quoted  there. 
On  Nu.  8847  see  Wanderings,  §  11.  g.  a.  s. 

ABBA.  (a^BBA  [Ti.  WH],  i.e.  N^K,  Ab,  'father.'  in 
the  'emphatic  state'),  an  Aram,  title  of  God  used  by 
Jesus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  retained  by  Greek- 
speaking  Christian  Jews.  See  Mk.  14  36  Rom.  8x5  GaL 
46t ;  where  in  each  case  6  irarfip  is  subjoined. 

ABDA  (6(^!2^.  §  51.  frequent  in  Phoen.  and  Aram. 
On  the  form  cp  Renan,  REJ  s.  165/.  ['82],  and  see 
Names,  §§37,  51). 

X.  Father  of  Adoniram  (z  K.  46 ;  aJpaja  [A] ;  t^^  [B] ;  c^poii 
[LD. 

2.  Levite  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii.  |  5^, 
f  ^5[I]«XNch.llT7(a^8avIKca-|lW.  sup.],  t«p,^[^«],  «^,^  [Bl, 
im,  l.\J,  a^KOH  [L])=  iCh.9i6,  Obadiah,  9  i^q.v.). 

ABPEEL  (^^3y.  §  21.  'servant  of  God'),  father 
of  Shelemiah,  Jer.  36  aef.      (Not  in  6. ) 

ABDI  (^^,  §  52,  abbr.  for  *  servant  of  Yahw6  *  ? 
cp  Palm,  nay,  and  see  Obadiah  ;  aBAia  [I-]). 

1.  Father  of  Kish.  a  Levite  under  Hezekiah,  mentioned 
in  the  genealogy  of  Ethan  [^.v.].  i  Ch.  644  [39]  a  Ch. 
29x2:  a^«[e>[BAL]. 

2.  One  of  the  b'ne  Elam  \£,v.  ii.  i],  in  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  L  §  5  end),  Ezral026 
(a/W[«]«i  [B«A],  -f  [L])  =  i  Esd.9a7  (RVOabdius,  AV 
oni. ,  «a/36[€]«oj  [BA]). 

AnnTAg  {^BD/As),  4  Esd.l39t.     See  Obadiah,  i. 

ABDIEL  (^^3)?,  §§  21.  37.  'servant  of  God'; 
aBA€hA  [B]:  -aIhA  [AL]).  in  genealogy  of  Gad. 
iCh.6i5t. 

ABDON  (fl'tay ;  aBA^on  [AL],  see  also  below), 
one  of  the  four  Levitical  cities  within  the  tribe 
of  Asher;  Josh.  21 30  i  Ch.  674(59)t.  The  site  has 
not  been  identified,  but  Gu^in  has  suggested  that  of 
'Abdeh,  10  m.  N.  from  'Akka  (Acre).  The  same  city  is 
referred  to  in  Josh.  1998,  where  fl3^  (AV  Hebron  ; 
RV  Ebron)  is  a  graphical  error  for  piV.  Abdon.  which, 
in  fact,  some  MSS.  read  (Josh.  21 30.  8afip<ay  [B]  ;  i  Ch. 
674[59L  o/So/Kxr  [B],  om,  [L];  Josh.  1938,  eX^uw  [B], 
axpaw  [ALJ). 

ABDON (1^3y,  §77;  dim.  ofEBED;  aBAconCBAL]). 

I.  b.  Hilld,  one  of  the  six  minor  judges  (see 
Judges,  §  ).  After  judging  Israel  eight  years, 
he  was   buried   at   Pirathon   in   Ephraim,    his   native 
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place.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty  grandsons.  '  that 
rode  on  three-score  and  ten  ass  colts ' — i.e. ,  was  head  of 
a  large  and  wealthy  family  (cp  Judg.  6 10),  Judg.  12i3i5t 
{XapStajj,  [AL],  v.  15  -w  [A]) ;  on  Ew.*s  conjecture  that 
his  name  should  be  restored  in  i  S.  12 ix.  see  Bedan,  i. 


2.  b.  Shashak,  a  Benjamite  (i  Ch.  8  ajtt,  afiaittv  [B]). 

3.  b.  Jeiel  the  father  of  Gibeon ;  zCh.  830  {afiaJmv 
I  Ch.  tf  36  ((To^a^F  [Bl,  ira^itav  [A]). 


4.  b.  Micah,  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (3  Ch.  S4  3o,  a/3£odoyfc 
[B]),  elsewhere  called  Achbor  {g.v.  z),        5.  See  Bedan,  3. 

ABEDNEOO  (i«  ^2V  or  K^3  13y.  §  86 ;  a 
corruption  of  133  13V.  '  servant  of  Nebo,'  which 
occurs  in  an  Assyrio- Aramaic  inscription,  CO 7*2 126; 

ABAeNAfO)  [BA  87]:  Ok^jA^;  ABDENAGO),  Xhe 
court  name  given  to  .^zariah  [10],  the  friend  of  Daniel 
(Dan.  I7,  etc.).     On  name  see  also  Nergal. 

ABEL  (San.  §  6;  aBcA  [ADL]  ;  abel),  Gen.  4 2 
f.  There  are  three  phases  in  Jewish  beliefs  respecting 
Abd.  The  second  and  the  third  may  be  mentioned  first. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Exile  shifted  the  mental  horizon, 
and  made  a  right  view  of  the  story  of  Abel  impossible. 
Abel  was  therefore  at  first  (as  it  would  seem  from  P) 
neglected.  Afterwards,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
more  than  his  old  position  by  devout  though  uncritical 
students  of  Scripture,  who  saw  in  him  the  type  of  the 
highest  saintliness.  that  sealed  by  a  martyr's  death  (cp 
Kohler,  JQR  v.  413  ['93]).  The  same  view  appears  in 
parts  of  the  NT  (Mt.  2335  =  Lk.  II51 :  Heb.  II4;  I224; 
I  John  8 12).  God  bore  witness,  we  are  told  ( Heb.  11 4), 
that  Abel  was  righteous — i.e.,  a  possessor  of  true  faith, 
— and  it  was  by  faith  that  Abel  offered  TKtlwa  (Cobet 
conjectures  ii^Lova)  dvaiop.  Hence  Magee  assumes  that 
Abel  had  received  a  revelation  of  the  Atonement  {A tene- 
ment and  Sacrifice,  i.  50-53).  The  original  narrator  (J ), 
however,  would  certainly  wish  us  to  regard  Abraham  as 
the  first  believer ;  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  an  early 
Israelitish  legend  retained  by  J  as  having  a  profitable 
tendency.    On  this  earliest  phase  of  belief,  see  C  a  in,  §  4/ 

Meaning  <(f  the  iUMcr.— The  Massorites  understood  Abel 
(Hebel)  to  mean  'a  breath,'  'vanity*  (cp  Ps.  89  6[7l):  but 
the  true  meaning,  both  of  Abel  and  of  the  collateral  form  Jabal, 
must  be  something  concrete,  and  a  right  view  of  the  story 
favours  the  meaning  '  shepherd,'  or,  more  generally, '  herdman.' 
Thb  is  supported  by  the  existence  of  a  group  of  Semitic  words, 
some  of  wmch  denote  domesticated  animals,  while  others  are  the 
corresponding  words  for  their  herdmen.  Cp,  e.g.^  Ass.  iHlu^ 
'  ram,  camel,  ass '  (but  some  explain  '  wild  sneep ' :  see  Muss- 
Am.  f.r.) ;  Aram,  hahbdid,  '  herdman '  (used  widely ;  see  PS, 
s.v.)\  Ax.  ibil.  'camels,'  abbdl,  *  camel-herd.'  The  attempt  of 
Lenormant  i^Les  origines^  i.  161)  and,  more  definitely,  Sayce 
{HibScrt  Lects.  186,  336,  349X  to  find  in  the  name  a  trace 
of  a  nature-myth,  Abel  (  =  Bab.  ahiitj  *  son  *)  being  originally  *  the 
only  son  Tammuz,  who  was  a  shepherd  like  Tabal  and  Abel ' 
(SayceX  and  whom  Lenormant  rei^rds  as,  like  Abel  in  early 
theolo^,  a  kind  of  type  of  Christ,  is  adventurous.  The  name 
'  son '  IS  insufficient  as  a  title  of  Tammuz  (Abai-na/H/r) ;  and 
there  is  nothing  said  of  a  mourning  for  Abel's  death.  The 
title  of  'shepherd '  applied  to  Tammuz  in  4  R  27  i  is  explained 
by  the  following  word  'lord'  (see  Jcremias,  luduiar  Aimrodf 
50X  In  the  Testament  0/  Abraham  (ed.  James)  Abel  plays 
the  part  of  Judge  of  the  nether  world,  like  the  Jama  (Yima)  of 
the  Aryans.  t.  k.  c. 

ABEL  (73N,  §§  89-100)  occurs,  apparently  in 
the  sense  of  '  meadow,'  in  the  place-names  dealt  with  in 
the  following  six  articles.     As  a  place-name  it  is  to  be 

struck  out  of  1  S.  618^.  where  for  MT  n^n^H  S^K  TJ? 
(so  also  Pesh.)  ^^^  reads  ^ftn  (f  too  [L])  Xidov  rod 
fuydXov.  with  which  the  Targ.  Jon.  agrees  (so  also 
RV).  Ew.,  We.,  and  others  further  change  the  points 
so  as  to  read  :  '  and  a  witness  is  the  great  stone. '  Dr. 
suggests  as  an  alternative  :  •  and  still  the  great  stone, 
whereon* — etc.  On  Abel  in  2  S.  20 18,  see  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah.  g.  a.  s. 

ABEL- BETH -HAACHAH.  RV  Abel-Beth- 
Maacah    (2  S.  20 14  :    nano  Jri\  n^3«.    '  to   Abel 

*  T-:  -  ••  T  ••  T 

and  Beth-maacah,'  RV  'unto  Abel  and  to  Beth- 
maac(h)ah'  [many  strike  out  the  conjunction,  but  the 
places    may    have    been    different ;    cp    a  S.  20 15    L, 
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3  K.  16a9  BAL],  eic  aBcA  kai  €ic  BaiOmax^  C^]' 
.  .  •  Bh6m&x^  [A].  K.  aBhA^^  k.  BaiOmakko)  [I-'])- 

Cp  a  S.  20 15,  najrsn  n'a  nVaKS,  EV  *in  Abel  of  Beth. 
iiiaac(h)ah/  w  Afitk  niv  B<udfiaxa  [B],  tvK.w  'RifiyMX'a-  [A],  cv  ni 
A.  «.  Boitf/uuiiCiCM  [L] ;  X  K.1520,  Vs  V^K,  ABtXfjiaB  [B],  AjScX 
ovKOv  (sic)  Maaxa  [A],  A/3«A/4aaxA  [L] :  >  K.I639,  'it's  73K, 
A/3cX  x.  Tify  eojxoax^^  [B],  Ka/3«A  x.  r.  B</)^iLaaxa  [A],  A/I«X  «c.  r. 
Bot^^Muixa  [L];  a  S.20z8  (on  which  see  Aram,  |  5X  /?M, 
EV  Abel,  (tij)  AjB«X  [^m  BALL 

This  place,  mentioned,  although  in  now  mutilated 
form  [A]-bi-il.  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (cp  Schr.  COT 
on  a  K.  16a9),  is  the  present  A^/ — called  also  AdU  el- 
Kamh  ( *  of  the  wheat ' )  to  distinguish  it  from  AHl  fs-Suk 
(see  Abilene) — a  small  village  inhabited  by  Christians  on 
the  NoAr  BareigkU,  on  a  hill  1074  ft.  above  the  sea, 
overlooking  the  Jordan  valley,  almost  directly  opposite 
to  Bdnids,  and  on  the  main  road  thence  to  Sidon  and 
the  coast.  It  is  a  strong  site,  with  a  spring  and  a 
(probably  artificial)  mound ;  below  is  a  broad  level 
of  good  soil,  whence  the  modem  name.  See  Y&kQt 
I56;  Rob.  LBR  372/.  (who  argues  against  Jbel  el- 
Hawd,  a  site  8  m.  farther  north) ;  PEF  Mem.  I  85  107; 
Merrill,  East  of  the  Jordan,  309,  315.  In  2  Ch.  16  4, 
we  have,  instead  of  the  Abel-beth-maacah  of  the 
parallel  passage  (i  K.  15  ao),  Abel-maim  (up  S5K, 
A^Xfuuv  [A],  'fuuf  [B],  'fuieifx  [L]  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
124,  A/ScXcu^),  or  •  Abel  of  Waters,'  a  name  suitable 
for  so  well-watered  a  neighbourhood.  On  Judith  4473 
where  Pesh.  reads  Abelmeholah,  and  K  apparently  Abel- 
maim,  see  Belmen  (cp  also  Bebai).  On  the  ancient 
history  of  the  place  see  Aram,  §  5.  g.  a.  s. 

ABEL-CHERAMIM  (0^0*13  ^M,  'meadow  of  vine- 
yards,' §  103;  €BeAxApM€iN  [B];  aBcA  A/wneAco- 
NCON  [AL]  :  Judg.  Il33t  RV),  the  limit  of  Jephthah's 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites.  Eus.  and  Jer. 
(OSW  2255  96 10,  "A/SeX  dfiT4\u>if,  Abel  uinearum)  iden- 
tify it  with  a  village  of  their  day,  named  'A/SeX,  7  R. 
m.  from  Philadelphia.  This  Abel  may  be  any  of  the 
many  fertile  levels  among  the  rolling  hills  around 
*Amm&n,  on  which  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  of 
terraces  are  not  infrequent.  G.  A.  s. 

ABEL-MAIM  (D^D  ^3K.  2  Ch.  164t).  see  Abel- 
Beth-Maachah. 

ABEL-MEHOLAH  (H^^np  ^^^,  i.e.,  'dancing 
meadow';  €B€A/WAa>AA,  &B6a/W€0YAA,  cBaAmao- 
[B];  aB€A/waoyA(a),Bac6A/W€0.[A];  aBgAmcoyAIa). 
-MACoAa  [L];  abelme{h)ula  \  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  187, 
aBcAa).  the  home  of  Elisha  the  prophet  (i  K.  19i6), 
and  probably  also  of  Adriel  b.  Barzillai  *  the  Meholathite' 
(i  S.  1819  ;  2  S.  218),  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Bethshean  as  defining  the  province  of  one  of  Solomon's 
officers  (i  K.  4ia).  Gideon  pursued  the  Midianites  'as 
far  as  Beth-shittah  towards  Zererah  as  far  as  the  bor- 
der ' — lit.  '  lip,'  probably  the  high  bank  which  marks  the 
edge  of  the  Jordan  valley  proper — '  of  Abel-meholah,  by 
Tabbath  *  (Judg.  Taa).  According  to  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS 
97"  22735).  Abelmaula  (or  *A^\fJuu\al)  lay  in  the 
GAor,  10  R.  m.  to  the  south  of  Scythopolis  (Bethshean), 
and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  in  their  time,  with  the 
name  Bethaula,  BrjOfxaeXd  (though  they  mention  also 
an  AMmea,  *Ap€\fud).  This  points  to  a  locality  at  or 
near  the  place  where  the  IV.  Mdlih,  coming  down 
from  'Ain  M£Uih,  joins  the  Jordan  valley. 

ABEL-MIZBAIM  (DnVD  ^3X  [see  below],  neNdOC 
AirYHTOY  [BAL];  so  Pesh.  Vg.),  Gen.  60 nf  (J), 
otherwise  (v.  10/ )  called  Goren  ha-atad  (IDXH  p j  ; 
AAcONI  ATAA  [B=»AL].  a.  taA  [B*vlcl].  ^.  ATAT[i>]) 
or  'the  threshing-floor  of  the  ihom-shrub*  (EV  'of 
Atad,'  see  Bramble,  i).  and  said  to  be  situated 
'  beyond  Jordan  '  (cp  v.  10  J ).  It  was  there  that  Joseph 
made  a  second  mourning  for  his  father,  whence  the 
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et3miological  play  on  the  name  iy.  ix).  After  this, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  carried  the  embalmed  body  of 
Jacob  to  Machp>elah  for  burial,  and  then  returned  to 
Egypt  {v.  13/  J  and  P).  The  words  *  which  is  beyond 
Jordan '  (v.  10/. ),  however,  cannot  be  accurate  :  the 
original  text  of  J  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  altered, 
owing  to  a  misreading  or  an  editorial  misunderstanding. 
The  circuitous  route  round  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea  has  no  obvious  motive :  had  it  really  been  meant, 
something  more  would  have  been  said  about  it  (cp 
Nu.  14  9s).  For  jiri_»n,  '  the  Jordan, '  J  must  have  written 
either  ihi'n  (less  probably  Tk*n) — i.e.,  the  most  easterly, 
arm  of  the  Nile  (a  frontier  of  Canaan,  according  to 
Josh.  183) — or  -jnin,  'the  stream' — i.e.,  the  Wddy el- 
*Arlsh,  the  usual  SW.  boundary  of  Canaan  (cp  Gen. 
15 18,  where  J  calls  this  Wfidy,  not  the  Sru  but  the 
VH  of  Egypt — i.e. ,  '  the  stream  on  the  border  of  Egypt ' 
(Kautrsch-Socin),  on  which  see  Egypt,  River  of). 

The  meaning  of  the  narrative  is  this.  At  the  first 
Canaanite  village  (the  first  after  the  border  had  been 
crossed)  the  '  great  company '  (v.  9)  halted,  while 
Joseph  and  his  fellow- Hebrews  mourned  in  their  own 
way  (cpv.  3^)  in  the  very  place  where  wedding  and 
funeral  ceremonies  are  still  performed  in  the  Syrian 
villages  (Wetz.).  The  repetition  of  'which  is  beyond 
Jordan '  must  be  due  to  the  editor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Jer.  (OS  S5  15),  though  he  does  not 
question  the  reading  'beyond  Jordan,'  identifies  Area  Atath 
with  Bethagla—i.e.,  Beth-hoglah  (^.».),  which  is  certainly 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan.  Dillm.  is  more  consistently 
conservative,  and,  followed  by  Sayce  {Crit.  ami  Mon.  ajyC), 
finds  in  the  trans-Jordanic  Abel-Mizraim  a  testimony  to  the 
Egyptian  empire  in  Palestine  in  the  pre-Mosaic  age,  proved  by 
the  Amama  tablets.  The  exegetical  difficulues  of  this  view, 
however,  are  insuperable. 

As  to  the  name  Abel-mizraim  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  original  meaning  was  '  meadow  of  Musri '  (in  N. 
Arabia,  see  Mizraim),  but  that  before  J's  time  it  had- 
come  to  be  understood  as  meaning  'meadow  [on  the 
border]  of  Egypt.'  Cp  Wi.  AUor.  Forsch.  34,  and 
see  Egypt,  River  op.  t.  k.  c. 

ABEL-SHTPTIM  (DWn  ^3N,  §  100.  i.e.,  'the 
meadow  of  the  acacias' ;  Samar.  omits  the  article ;  ^BcA- 
CATT6I/W  [L].  B  .  .  TTI/W[A],  -TT6IN  [F].  BcACA  [B]  ; 
ABEL-SATiM,  Num.  3349).  o^  Hiorc  briefly,  Shittim 
(D^lSB^n,  'the  acacias,  CATT€IN  [BA],  -m  [L]  ;  but 
Nu.  25 1  CATT6I/W  [F],  -n  [L]  ;  Josh.  2 x  €K  CATT€I  [A], 
€5aTT€IN  [F],  3x  6KMT6IN  [F]  ;  Mic.  dstTCON  CXOI" 
NCON  [BAQ]  (for  cXiNCON  ?  cp  Sus.  54),  in  the  Arabah 
or  Jordan  basin  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peor  and  opposite 
Jericho.  In  the  time  of  Jos.  (Ant.  iv,  8 1,  v.  1 1)  a  town 
named  Abila  ('A/3tXiJ),  rich  in  palm  trees,  occupied  such 
a  site  at  a  distance  of  60  stadia  (^\  R.  m. )  from  the 
river.  Cp  BJ  iv.  7  6,  where  it  is  described  as  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  Jer.  (Comm.  on  Joel),  who  locates  it 
6  R.  m.  from  Livias.  This  seems  to  point  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Khirhet  el- Kef  rein,  where  the  W§dy 
Kefrein  enters  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  are  ruins, 
including  those  of  a  fortress.  It  was  at  Abila,  according 
to  Jos.,  that  Moses  delivered  the  exhortations  of  Dt. 
The  palm  trees  have  disappeared,  but  there  is  an 
acacia  grove  at  no  great  distance  (Tristram,  Conder). 
According  to  RP^^w.  50,  this  is  the  Aubal  or  '  Abel '  men- 
tioned among  the  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III. 

In  Joel  3  [4]  18  D»er  should  perhaps  be  treated  as  a 
common  noun  and  translated  '  acacias '  (so  RV  mg. ,  and 
Marti  in  HS  ;  cp  twk  cxoLvup  [BKAQ]).  At  all  events 
the  reference  is  not  to  Abel-shittim  across  the  Jordan. 
Some  (We. ,  Now. )  think  the  name  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Wddy  es-Sant  (see  Elah.  Valley  of),  but 
the  latter  does  not  require  the  watering  of  which  Joel 
speaks  ;  and  he  intends,  rather,  some  dry  gorge  nearer 
Jerusalem,  perhaps  (like  Er.  47i-i2)  some  part  of  the 
Kedron  valley,  Wddy  en-Ndr  (cp  Dr.  ad  loc. ;  GASm. 
HG  511  ;  also,  for  acacias  on  W.  of  Dead  Sea,  Tristr. 
Land  of  I  ST.  280,  298). 
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ABEZ 

ABEZ,  RVEbei(n« ;  peBec  [B],  a€/w€  [A],  -mic 
[L] ;  ABES;  Josh.  19aot),^  one  of  the  sixteen  cities  of 
Issachar.  The  site  is  unknown,  but  the  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  judge  Ibzan  {q.v.) 
of  Bethlehem — i.e.,  the  northern  Bethlehem.  This 
Bethlehem,  it  is  true,  is  Zebulunite,  while  Ebez  is 
assigned  to  Issachar ;  but  the  places  must  have  been 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  frontiers  doubtless 
\'aried.  Conder's  identification  with  El  Beidd,  2  m.  from 
Beit  Lahm.  might  suit  as  to  position,  but  'the  white 
village '  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  name. 

w.  R.  s. 

ABI  (^afcj,  so  Targ.  Jon.  ;  abbrev.  of  abijah  : 
aBoy[BA].  -e[L];  Jos.  "k^im  \  ABi),  daughter  of  Zecha- 
riah,  wife  of  King  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  King  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  ISat)-  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Ch.  29 1)  the 
name  is  given  as  Abijah  (.t3k,  a/3/3a  [B  :  see  Swete], 
a^^Ove  [A],  a/3ia  [V\;  ^}  [«V]  ;  Abia),  but  the 
probability  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  contracted  form 
in  K.     (So  Gray,  HPN  24. ) 

ABI,  Names  wiih.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  names  compounded 
with  abi,  ahi,  and  some  other  words  denoting  relation- 
ship^ (cp  Ammi-,  Hamu-,  Dod-).  Without  assuming 
that  this  discussion  is  in  all  points  closed  (cp  Names, 
§  44),  the  \%Titer  thinks  it  best  to  state  the  theory  which 
he  has  himself  long  held,  adopting  certain  points  (with 
acknowledgment)  from  Gray's  very  lucid  and  thorough 
exposition,  and  then  to  consider  the  religious  and 
archaeological  aspects  of  the  subject 

The  question  whether  these  names  are  sentences  has 
long  been  answered  by  some  critics  in  the  affirmative, 

1   A      th      ^'^^  ^^  arguments  of  Gray  (HPN  75-86) 

1.  Are  we  p^^  ^^^  student  in  possession  of  all  the 
"f™**  .  points  to  be  urged.     He  also  ably  criticises 

sentenoesT  ^^  alternative  view  (viz.,  that  the  two 
elements  in  Abimelech,  Ammiel,  etc.,  are  related  as 
construct  and  genitive).  It  is  usual  to  refer  on  this 
side  to  such  Phoenician  names  as  ^SDn^K,  in  which  the 
term  of  relation  is  always  fem.  in  names  of  women  and 
masc.  in  those  of  men.  But  this  is  decisive  only  for 
Phoenician  names,  and  even  in  their  case  only  for  names 
in  •nn  and  nnK  ('brother'  and  'sister').  Compounds 
with  ab  ('father')  are  used  indifferently  of  men  and 
women  in  Phoenician,  just  as  they  are  in  Hebrew.  In 
the  latter  case,  therefore,  at  least,  the  term  of  relation 
cannot  refer  to  the  bearer  of  the  name — i.e. ,  cannot  be  in 
the  construct  state.  No  doubt  in  Ps.  110  4  Melchizedek 
(which  suffers,  along  with  other  compound  names  con- 
taining a  connective  i  [see  below,  §  3],  from  the  same 
ambiguity  as  names  containing  a  term  of  kinship)  is 
understood  as  a  construct  relation.  *  king  of  righteous- 
ness,' and  the  phrase  -nrr  ♦aK — as  we  should  certainly  read 
in  Is.  95  [6]  for  ly  *3k^ — obviously  means  for  the  writer 
'glorious  father*  (i.e.,  glorious  ruler  of  the  family  of 
Israel ;  cp  Is.  22 ai).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
in  the  post-exilic  age  some  names  of  this  type  were  so 
understood.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  later  times 
the  original  sense  of  a  formation  may  be  forgotten. 
Gray's  main  objections  to  taking  obi  etc.  as  originally 
constructs  are  as  follows:  (i)  The  theory  will  not 
accoimt  for  names  like  Eliab,  Joah,  etc.  Eliab  clearly 
stands  to  Abiel  as  Elijah  to  Joel ;  in  the  latter  case  the 

1  On  sonie  possible  but  by  no  means  clear  instances  of  im, 
*  mother,*  in  compound  names,  see  Gray,  HPN  64  n,  2. 

'  The  interpretation  of  -|»»  *3k  as  *  everlasting  one '  stands  or 
falls  with  the  interpretation  of,  e.g.,  Abinoam  as  'father  of 
gradousness,'  and  of  Abitub  as  '  father  of  goodness.'  Though 
defended  by  reference  to  such  names  by  Guthe  {Zukun/lsbild 
Hes  Jes.  lx  ['85]),  it  is  now  generally  rejected  in  favour  of 
'perpetual  father  (of  his  people),'  or  'father  (7.^.  producer)  of 
booty.*  But  neither  of  these  explanations  gives  a  satisfactory 
parallel  to  'prince  of  pcsure.'  We  must  read  nin  *3k«  *  Prince 
of  peace '  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  AbSalom,  which  the  writer 
probably  interpreted '  &ther  of  peace, '  i.  e. ,  peaceful  (or  prosperous) 
ruler. 


ABI 

genitive  relation  is  excluded ;  inferentially  it  is  equally 
so  in  the  former.  (2)  The  use  of  ab  with  a  noun 
denoting  a  quality  is  a  pure  Arabism,^  which  should  not 
be  lightly  admitted,  while  such  an  interpretation  as 
•  father  of  Yah*  for  Abijah  is  unlikely.  (3)  A  woman's 
name  like  '  brother  of  graciousness '  (Ahinoam)  is  incon- 
ceivable.'* In  favour  of  taking  the  names  compounded 
with  a  term  of  relationship  as  sentences  Gray  urges  that, 
though  ab,  ah,  'am,  etc.,  all  denote  a  male  relative,  the 
proper  names  compounded  with  them  are  used  in- 
differently of  men  and  women  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  nouns  with  ben  (son)  prefixed  are  used  exclusively 
of  men,  the  corresponding  names  of  women  having  bath 
(daughter)  for  ben.  He  infers,  therefore,  that,  while  in 
the  case  of  names  in  ben  and  bath  the  element  denoting 
kindred  refers  to  the  bearer  of  the  name,  in  the  case  of 
ab  etc.  it  does  not. 

Assuming  that  these  compound  names  are  sen- 
tences, are  there  grounds  for  determining  which  of  the 
iin%<  1.  «^  '^°  elements  is  subject  and  which  is 
\  «jSr  ^  predicate?  (i)  In  cases  like  Abijah, 
lapreaicaWY  y^hij^h,  only  the  first  part  can  be 
regarded  as  indefinite  •  and  therefore  as  predicate.  We 
must,  therefore,  render  '  Yahwi  is  father.'  etc.  The 
same  principle  woidd  apply  to  Joab,  Joah  (if  these  are 
really  compounds),  (^uite  generally,  therefore,  when- 
ever one  element  is  a  proper  name  it  must  be  subject* 
But  (2)  a  divine  proper  name  may  give  place  to  Vk  (H)  or 
some  divine  title-^^./. ,  Lord.  Hence  Abiel,  Abimelech, 
will  be  best  explained  on  the  analogy  of  Abijah — i.e., 
'  God  is  father,'  '  the  divine  king  is  father.'  Lastly  (3) 
the  divine  name  or  title  may  give  place  to  an  epithet, 
such  as  ram,  '  lofty.'  Here  the  syntax  is  at  first  sight 
open  to  doubt  The  usages  of  the  terms  of  relation- 
ship in  the  cases  Just  considered  would  suggest  that 
-ram  in  Abi-ram  is  subject ;  but  the  fact  that  ram 
nowhere  occurs  by  itself  designating  Yahw6  seems  to 
the  writer  to  show  that  it  must  be  predicate.  Abram, 
therefore,  means,  not  'the  exalted  one  is  father.'  but 
•the  (divine)  father  is  exalted.'  Cp  Adoniram, 
Jehoram. 

The  question  whether  the  connective  f,  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  forms,  is  the  suffix  of  the  first  pers.  sing. , 
S  Connofsldva  f  ^^  an  old  ending,  has  been  variously 
9.  ixinnecuTB  .  answered.  Should  Abinoam,  Ahinoam 
be  rendered  '  my  father  (or  my  brother)  is  graciousness ' 
(so  Olshausen,  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Spr.  §  277  e),  or  'the 
(divine)  father,  or  brother,  is  graciousness'?  Gray 
well  expounds  the  reasons  for  holding  the  latter  view. 
Thus,  there  are  certain  forms  in  which  *  does  not  occur — 
e.g. ,  Abram,  Absalom,  beside  Abiram,  AbiSalom.  We 
also  find  Abiel  beside  Eliab.  Lastly,  the  analogy  of 
"inTn*  (Jeremiah),  in^ptm  (Hezekiah),  etc.,  favours  the 
theory  that  the  names  before  us  contain  utterances 
respecting  the  relation  of  a  deity  to  all  the  members  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  which  worships  him.  To  some  this 
may  appear  a  slight  argument ;  but  to  the  writer  it  has 
long  bc^en  an  influential  consideration.  An  argument 
on  the  opposite  side  offered  by  Boscawen  and  Hommel 
will  be  considered  later  (see  §  5). 

It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  appreciate,  or  even  to  under- 
stand, the  conception  which  underlies  compound  names 
_j^..  .        of  this  class.      The  representation  of  a 
tS*^^  ^^  ^  ^^  father  of  a  tribe  or  clan  may 
concepuon.  ^  j^^  repulsive  to  us  than  the  representa- 
tion of  him  as  a  brother  or  as  some  other  kinsman. 
Even  a  prophet  does  not  object  to  the  expression  '  sons 
of  the  living  (jod '  ( Hos.  1 10  [2i] :  see  the  commentators) ; 
but  any  one  can  see  that  to  substitute  some  other  relation 

^  Rare  in  ancient  Arabic  (see  Names,  |  45X 

2  Even  if  in  modem  Ar.  abu  is  so  used  of  a  woman  (see 
Names,  f  45,  third  note). 

3  This  assumes  that  the  connective  I  is  not  pronominal  (see 
below.  Is)-... 

4  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  other  compounds  containmg, 
instead  of  a  term  of  kinship,  a  title,  e.g.f  as  in  Mklchizedek 
(g.v,),  Adonijah,  etc,  or  a  concrete  noun,  as  in  Uriah. 
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for  soDship  would  in  such  a  context  be  impossible. 
Names  in  Abi-,  Ammi-,  etc. ,  are,  in  fact,  of  primitive 
origin,  and  must  be  explained  in  connection  with 
primitive  ideas  of  the  kinship  of  gods  and  men  (see 
WRS  A*5(3)  Lect  a).  Names  like  Ahijah.  Ahinoam, 
etc. ,  imply  a  time  when  the  god  was  regarded  as  brother. 
The  question  then  arises,  May  we  take  '  tM-other '  in  a 
wide  sense  as  kinsman  ?  or  did  such  formations  descend 
from  a  remote  age  when  society  was  polyandrous? 
Strabo  (16  4)  wrote  of  a  polyandrous  society  in  Arabia 
Felix  that  'all  are  brothers  of  all,'  and  Robertson  Smith 
{Kin.  167/)  was  of  opinion  that  far  back  in  the  social 
development  of  Hebrew  life  lay  a  form  of  fraternal 
polyandry.  Now,  supposing  that  the  Hebrews  when 
in  this  stage  conceived  themselves  to  be  related  to  a 
male  deity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  under  what  other  form 
than  brotherhood  such  relationship  cbuld  be  conceived. 
Of  course,  if  names  expressing  this  conception  were 
retained  in  later  ages,  they  would  receive  a  vaguer  and 
more  satisfactory  meaning,  such  as  '  Yahw6  is  a  kins- 
roan,*  or  •  protector.' ^ 

Lastly,  to  supplement  the  Hebraistic  arguments  in  §  3, 
we  must  briefly  consider  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
5.  Belationahip  f  P^f  f ^^n  •  My  father  is  peace*  for 

individnAl  Abishalom,  '  My  father  is  gracious- 
tribal  7  °^^ '  ^^  Abinoam,  etc. ,  based  on 
early  Babylonian  and  S.  Arabian 
names.  Boscawen  {Migration  of  Abraham,  Victoria 
Institute,  Jan.  1886)  long  ago  pointed  out  a  series  of 
primitive  Babylonian  names  such  as  Ilu§u-abi§u,  '  his 
god  is  his  father,'  Ilu§u-ibni§u,  '  his  god  made  him,' 
which,  in  complete  correspondence  with  the  Babylonian 
penitential  psalms,  indicate  a  sense  of  the  relation  of  a 
protective  god  not  merely  to  a  clan  but  to  a  person; 
and  Hommel,  in  the  interest  of  a  too  fascinating  historical 
theory,  has  more  recently  given  similar  lists  {AHT 
jxff.),  to  which  he  has  added  a  catalogue  of  S.  Arabian 
names  {ib.  83,  85/)  compounded  with  Hi,  abi,  where 
these  elements  appear  to  mean  '  my  God,'  '  my  father,' 
etc.  The  present  writer,  however,  must  confess  that, 
though  aware  of  the  names  collected  by  Boscawen,  he 
has  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Israelitish  thought  and  society  is  entirely  adverse 
to  the  view  that  the  relation  of  the  deity  described  by 
abi,  ahi,  etc. ,  was  primarily  to  the  individual.  This  is  a 
question  of  historical  method — on  which  no  compromise 
is  possible — and  not  of  Ass3niology.  We  cannot  argue 
that  because  the  Babylonians,  even  in  remote  ages,  bore 
names  which  imply  a  tendency  to  individualistic  religion, 
the  Israelites  also — who,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  were 
much  less  advanced  in  all  kinds  of  culture  than  the  early 
Babylonians — had  a  similar  tendency,  and  gave  expres- 
sion to  it  in  their  names.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  use 
these  Babylonian  and  S.  Arabian  names,  not  as  suggest- 
ing a  theory  to  be  followed  in  interpreting  Israelitish 
names,  but  as  monuments  of  early  attainments  of 
Semitic  races  which  foreshadow  those  of  the  choicest 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  at  a  much  more  recent  period. 
The  value  of  these  names  for  explaining  the  formation 
of  Hebrew  proper  names  may  be  comparatively  slight ; 
but  they  suggest  the  idea  that  it  was  only  the  want  of 
the  higher  spiritual  prophecy  (as  known  in  Israel),  as  a 
teaching  and  purifying  agent,  and  of  somewhat  different 
historical  circumstances,  which  prevented  the  Baby- 
lonians from  rivalling  the  attainments  in  spiritual 
religion  of  the  later  Jewish  church.  T.  K.  c. 

ABIA  (n;n«),  RV  Abljah.  For  i  Ch.  3io  Mt.  1  7 
see  Abijah,  i  ;  for  Lk.  Isf,  ibid.,  6. 

ABI  AH,  an  English  variant  of  Abijah  {q.v.)  in  AV 
of  I  Sam.  8  a  i  Ch.  294  628[i3]  78,  corrected  in  RV 
to  the  more  usual  form,  except  in  1  Ch.  224628[i3]. 

ABIALBON,  the  Arbathite  (^ri|"!yn  fl5i)jn3«,  §  4. 

1  Cp  Barton,  '  Kinship  of  gods  and  men  among  the  ancient 
Semites,'  /BL  xv.  x68^,  especially  179^  ('96X 


ABIATHAB 

[PAAIaBihA  YIOC  toy  ARABtaSAlOY  [B].  A€I6AB<A>N 

o  Apa>Bco06i&c  [A],  [T^AckBiHC  o  c^rmB^Oi 
[L]),  2  S.  2831,  the  name  of  one  of  David's  'thirty,' 
should  in  all  probability  be  '  Abibaal  a  man  of  Beth- 

arabah*  (so  Bu.,  and  partly  Klo.  and  Ki. ),  the  al  (^) 

in  Abi-albon  being  a  relic  of  Baal  (/>y3).  and  the  final 
syllable  bon  a  corruption  of  Beth  (71^3).  ®^^,  it  is 
true,  agrees  with  iCh.1132  (^nanpn  '?K'3k;  a^trfX  6 
yapafiaiSet  [B],  a.  6  yapa^cS  [K],  a.  6  ffafM^eSSei  [A], 
a.  6  apafiadi  [L])  in  supporting  the  name  Abiel  (see 
Dr.  TBS  283)  ;  but  we  know  that  early  names  of 
persons  contained  the  name  baal  as  a  title  of  Yahw6 
where  later  writers  would  have  preferred  to  see  ^/  (see 
Beeliada).  t.  k.  c. 

ABIASAPH  (^DK^^K.  §  44 ;  'the  (divine)  father 
gathers '  or  '  removes '  or  [if  the  X  be  not  original,  see 
•below]  •  adds '  [cp  the  popular  etymologies  of  Joseph], 
tmless  it  be  supposed  that  P  and  the  Chronicler  adopted 
an  ancient  name  indeed  [Gray,  NPN  244].  but  under- 
stood it  in  the  sense  '  father  of  Asaph  '  [OZyC^'  204  n.]  ; 
aBiaCAP  [B],  -CA<t>  [FL]).  Ex.624  [P],  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  Korah,  i.e.  eponjrm  of  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Korahite  guild  of  Levites.  see  AsAPH, 
3.  In  I  Ch.  623  [8]  {a^taSap  [B],  -cura^  [AL],  ^£^^1 
[sic"],  AbiasafiA) ,  6  37  [22]  {a^iaaap  [BA],  -a<r(uf>  [B*-  <"d.)^ 
L],  ,au^Ld(  ;  Abiasaph),  9 19  (ajSioura^  [BAL],  A*^^/, 
Asaph)  the  name  occurs  also,  without  consonantal  k  as 
£bi ASAPH,  lO'SK  (Samar.  text  omits  k  in  Ex.  624),  which 
name  ought  to  be  read  for  that  of  Asaph  also  in  i  Ch. 
26 1  ((]0K  ;  ti^toffcupap  [B],  offa^  [AL],  ^^^a^,  Asaph). 

ABIATHAB  (W3«.  §  44.  i.e.,  'the  (divine)  father 
is  pre-eminent';  cp  Ithream;  ^Bi^G^p  [BKAL] ; 
in  1  Ch.  18 16,  ABieAGep  [K*]  ;  aBiaSaroC.  Jos.  [Ant. 
vi.  146]),  the  son  of  Ahimelech  and  descendant  of  Eli ; 
the  priestly  guild  or  clan  to  which  he  belonged  seems  to 
have  claimed  to  trace  back  its  origin  through  Phinehas 
and  EUezer  to  Moses,  who,  in  the  early  tradition  (Ex. 
887,  E),  guards  the  sanctuary  of  Yahw6  and  delivers 
his  oracles.  It  was  Abiathar's  father,  Ahimelech,  who 
officiated  as  chief  priest  in  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  when 
David  came  thither,  fleeing  from  the  jealous  fury  of 
SauL  Having  no  other  bread  at  hand,  Ahimelech  gave 
the  fugitives  the  holy  loaves  from  the  sanctuary.  One 
of  the  royal  couriers,  however  (see  i  S.  21 7  [8],  with  Dr.'s 
note),  saw  the  act,  and  betrayed  Ahimelech  to  Saul, 
who  forthwith  put  the  priests  to  death.  No  less  than 
eighty-five  (according  to  MT)^  fell  by  Doeg's  hands, 
and  of  the  whole  number  Abiathar  alone  escaped. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  i  S.  22i5  that  Dkvid 
had  before  this  contracted  friendship  and  alliance  with 
the  house  of  Eli,  and  we  can  readily  believe  that, 
just  as  Samuel  marked  out  Saul  as  the  destined  leader 
of  Israel,  so  the  priests  at  Nob,  noting  the  tendency 
of  the  king  to  melancholy  madness,  and  his  inability 
to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  selected 
David  as  the  future  king  and  gave  a  reUgious 
sanction  to  his  prospective  claims  (cp  David,  §  3). 
Certain  it  is  that  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob  told 
strongly  in  David's  favour.  The  odium  of  sacrilegious 
slaughter  clung  to  Saul,  while  David  won  the  prestige  of 
close  friendship  with  a  great  priestly  house.  Henceforth 
David  was  the  patron  of  Abiathar,  and  Abiathar  was 
bound  fast  to  the  interests  of  David— 'Abide  thou  with 
me,'  said  the  warrior  to  the  priest,  '  for  he  that  seeketh 
my  life  seeketh  thy  life'  (i  S.  2223).  Moreover, 
Abiathar  carried  the  ephod  or  sacred  image  into  the 
camp  of  David  :  it  was  in  the  presence  of  this  image 
that  the  lot  was  cast  and  answers  were  obtained  from 
Yahwi :  nor  does  it  need  much  imagination  to  under- 
stand the  strength  infused  into  David's  band  by  the 
confidence  that  they  enjoyed  supernatural  direction  in 
1  See  David,  fan. 
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their  perplexities.  Abiathar  was  faithful  to  David 
through  every  change  of  fortune.  It  was  with  the 
sanction  of  the  sacred  oracle  that  David  settled  at 
Hebron  and  became  king  of  Judah  (2  S.  2 1-3),  and  it  was 
Abiaihar  who  carried  the  ark,  that  palladium  of  Israel, 
which  David  used  to  consecrate  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of 
his  united  kingdom  (i  K.  226).  Abiathar  maintained  his 
sacerdotal  dignity  amidst  the  splendour  of  the  new 
court,  though  later  (we  do  not  know  when)  others  were 
added  to  the  list  of  the  royal  chaplains — viz. ,  Zadok,  of 
whose  origin  we  have  no  certain  information,  and  Ira, 
from  the  Manassite  clan  of  Jair,^ — while  David's  sons 
also  officiated  as  priests  (aS.  817/.  20 26).  Zadok 
and  Abiathar  both  continued  faithful  to  their  master 
during  Absalom's  revolt,  and  by  means  of  their  sons 
conveyed  secret  intelligence  to  the  king  after  he  had  left 
the  city. 

When  David  was  near  his  end,  Abiathar  along  with 
Joab  supported  the  claim  of  Adonijah  to  the  throne, 
and  consequently  incurred  the  enmity  of  Solomon,  the 
younger  but  successful  aspirant  Solomon  spared  Abi- 
athar's  life,  remembering  how  long  and  how  faithfully 
he  had  served  David.  But  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  to  Anathoth,  his  native  place,  and  Zadok,  who 
had  chosen  the  winning  side,  became  chief  priest  in  his 
stead.  To  the  men  of  the  time,  or  even  long  after  the 
time  at  which  it  happened,  such  a  proceeding  needed  no 
explanation.  It  was  quite  in  order  that  the  king  should 
place  or  displace  the  priests  at  the  royal  sanctuary.  But 
in  a  later  age  the  writer  of  1  S.  227-36,^  who  lived  after 
the  publication  of  D,  did  not  think  it  so  light  a  matter 
that  the  house  of  Eli  should  be  deprived,  at  a  monarch's 
arbitrary  bidding,  of  the  priesthood  which  they  had 
held  by  immemorial  right  Therefore,  he  attributes  the 
forfeiture  to  the  guilt  of  Eli's  sons.  A  *  man  of  God,' 
he  ssLfs,  had  told  Eli  himself  of  the  punishment  waiting 
for  his  descendants,  and  had  announosd  Yahwe's  purpose 
to  substitute  another  priestly  line  which  was  to  officiate 
before  God's  '  anointed ' — i.e. ,  in  the  royal  presence.  A 
late  gloss  inserted  in  i  K.  227  calls  attention  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction. 

A  special  point  which  has  occasioned  some  difficulty 
remains  to  be  noticed.  In  2  S.  8 17  [MT  0bal  and 
Vg.]  and  1  Ch.  I816  [i^.  and  Pesh. ;  MT,  however, 
reading  Abimelech],  instead  of  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech 
it  is  .Ahimelech  b.  Abiathar  that  is  mentioned  as  priest 
along  with  Zadok.  In  i  Ch.  24631  as  well,  MT  has 
this  reading,  in  v.  6  also  ©^^^  Pesh. — except  that  0** 
reads  viol ;  in  v.  3  these  versions  all  read  '  Ahimelech  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar,'  while  in  v.  31  MT  ©bal  Vg.  omit 
the  phrase  •  b.  Abiathar,  and  Pesh.  the  whole  passage. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  confusion  is  due  to 
an  early  corruption  of  the  text,  and  that  in  2  S.  817 
we  should  read  with  the  Pesh.  '  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech ' 
(so  The.  ad  loc.  ;  Baudissin,  A  T  Priesterihum,  195  ; 
Dr.  ad  loc. ).  The  Chronicler,  however,  must  have  had 
2  S.  8 17  before  him  in  its  present  corrupt  form.  In 

Mk.  226,  by  a  similar  confusion,  David  is  said  to  have 
gone  into  the  house  of  God  and  received  the  shew- 
bread  'when  Abiathar  was  high-priest.*  In  reporting 
our  Lord's  words  the  evangelist  has  confused  Abiathar 
with  Ahimelech,  a  mistake  into  which  he  was  led  by  the 
constant  association  of  David's  name  with  that  of 
Abiathar.  Suggestions  made  to  evade  thedifficulty — e.g. , 
that  father  and  son  each  bore  the  same  double  name,  or 
that  Abiathar  officiated  during  his  father's  lifetime  and 
in  his  father's  stead — are  interesting  when  we  remember 
the  great  names  which  have  supported  them,  but  are 
manifestly  baseless  (see  Zadok,  i).    See  Bu.  /s^t.Sa  195/ 

w.  E.  A. 


•  [month  of]  young  ears  of  barley '). 


ABIB(TnK,  i.e., 
See  Month.  §§  2.  5. 

1  See,  however^  Ira,  3,  where  a  Judahite  origin  is  suggested. 

2  The  section  in  its  present  form  is  from  the  school  of  the 
Dcuteronomist.  But  the  expression  '  walk  before  my  anointed ' 
proves  cooclu<;ive1y  that  there  is  an  older  substratum. 
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ABIDA,  and  (AV  in  Gen.)  AWdah  {Vy2V^,  §  44, 
•  the  (divine)  father  knoweth '  ?  cp  Eliada,  Beeliada, 
Jehoiada;  AB[e]iAA  [BAL],  aBira  [AD],  ^BiA  [E], 
aBiaAa  [L]  ;  abida),  one  of  the  five  '  sons  *  of  Midian, 
and  grandson  of  Abraham  by  Ketiurah  (Gen.  264 
I  Ch.  l33t).  Unexplained,  as  yet,  except  that  the  same 
name  occurs  in  Sab.  inscriptions  (jn'3K,  cp  also  3Kin\ 
HaL  192,  202,  etc.). 

ABIDAN  (rj^?^^'  §  44'  '^e  (divine)  father  is  judge' ; 
cp  Daniel;  aBCcJiAan  [BAL];  ab/da.v),  chief  of 
Benjamin  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Nu. In  222  76065 
1024t).  On  the  age  of  the  name  see  Gray,  HPN 
202,  244.  Possibly  P  had  a  consciousness  that  -dan 
was  archaic  (cp  Dan,  §  i),  and  therefore  suitable  in 
the  name  of  a  tribal  chief  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
To  infer  with  Hommel  {AHT  298-301)  from  such  a 
name  as  Abidan  that  P's  record  is  itself  ancient,  is  critic- 
ally unjustifiable.  P  also  gives  the  names  Shaph at  and 
Shiphtan,  which  are  scarcely  archaic. 

ABIEL  (^N^3N,  §§  4.  44.  'God  «  father'  (of  the 
dan?);  aB[€]ihA  [BAL]  ;  abiel). 

1.  Father  of  Ner  and  Kish  (iS.  9i,  also  14  sif, 
-^P  [B]) ;  see  Abner. 

2.  One  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (iCh.  II32); 
see  Abialbon. 

ABIEZEB.  AV  Abi-ezer ("ItTSK.  §  44.  'the (divine) 
father  is  help,'  cp  Ahiezer;  &Bi6Z€p  [BAL]:  Judg. 
634  etc.). 

1.  The  clan  from  which  Gideon  sprang  belonged  to 
the  Gileadite  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  In 
Gideon's  time  its  seat  was  at  Ophrah  (Judg.  634),  an 
imidentified  site,  but  apparently  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  settlements  of  the 
Manassites  lay  to  the  west  of  that  river,  but  the  date  at 
which  their  conquests  were  extended  to  the  eastward  is 
not  known  (Josh.  17  2  lefei  [B],  axie^ep  [A],  a^ic^ep 
[L]  ;  Judg.  6 II 24).  In  Nu.  2630  the  name  Abiezer 
appears,  not  as  in  the  parallel  i  Ch.  7 18.  but  in  an 
abbreviated  form  as  Iezer  (it^*k,  AV  Jeezer,  ax^^^cp 
[BAL]),  and  the  gentilic  as  Iezerite  (nj^-K,  AV 
JEEZERITE,  6  axtcfetpet  [B],  -fept  [AL]).  In  1  Ch. 
7 18  Abiezer  finds  a  place  in  the  Manassite  genealogy  as 
son  of  Hammolecheth  the  sister  of  Machir  b.  Manasseh. 
The  patronymic  Abi-ezrite  AV,  Abiezrite  RV  ('sk 
nt^n),  occurs  in  Judg.  6x134  (waTpbs  rod  cffSpei  [B]  ;  t. 
a/3(e^/M,  T.  T.  i€^pi  [A];  T.(r.)  cfpci  [L])  and  (perhaps 
as  a  gloss,  see  Moore,  ad  loc.)  833  (a^ucBpi  [B],  Wpi 
afiie^pei  [A],  warpds  o.  [L]). 

2.  Of  Anathoth,  one  of  David's  heroes  (2  S.  28  27, 
o^etc^ep  [B]  ;   i  Ch.  11 28  27i3t).  see  D.wio,  §  11  (a)  L 

ABIGAIL  (usually  i^rnX.  but  i>^3U«  in  i  S.25i8 

Kt.,andi>i^nN  in  i  S.2533,  2  S.33  Kt,  and  [so  RV 
Abigal]  in  1735  :  and,  perhaps  with  ^  and  }  transposed, 
7^J3fc<  in  I  S.  25336 ;  possibly  we  should  point  73^3X,    § 

45 ;  so  oftenest  ^>^»''»<,  sometimes  Ji^«>">f  ;  cp 
BDB  Lex.  s.v.  ;  AB[e]irAIA  [BAL],  but  in  1  S.253 
&Blpd^i&  [A];  meaning  uncertain  ;  'Abi'  is  a  divine 
title  (see  Names.  §  44,  and  cp  HPN  77,  85). 

1.  Wife  of  Nabal  (q.v.),  and,  after  his  death,  of 
David  ( I  S.  25).  Her  tactful  speech  against  the  causeless 
shedding  of  blood(  i  S.  25  22-31)  is  noteworthy  for  the  history 
of  Israelitish  morality.  Like  Ahinoam,  she  accompanied 
David  to  Gath  and  Ziklag,  and  was  taken  captive  by  the 
Amalekiles.  but  was  recovered  by  David  ( i  S.  27  3  30 5 18). 
While  at  Hebron  she  bore  David  a  son  (see  Daniel,  4). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  who  married  Jether  or  Ithra, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Amasa,  2  S.  17  25  (see  above), 
I  Ch.  2  t6'  17.     In  MT  of  the  former  passage,  her  father 

1  B  omits  Abigail  in  v.  16,  and  BA  read  ad«A^  for  oJcA^cu 
of  L. 
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is  called  Nahash  (an  error  also  found  in  6^^.  and 
clearly  produced  by  the  proximity  of  that  name  in  v.  37  ; 
©L  gives  the  correct  reading,  'Jesse,'  i€<r<rai),  and  her 
husband  is  called  '  the  Israelite '  (so  MT ;  i<rparj\€iTrts 

[B],  XoN  ifn»(),  which,  however,  seems  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion from  'the  Jezreelite'  {le^parjXiTrjt  [L],  de  Usraeli 
[ed.  Rom-],  de  Hiesreii  [cod.  Amiat.]),  just  as  '  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess '  (i  S.  273)  becomes  in  B  axeti'aa/A  ^ 
hpariXeiTis.  It  is  true,  in  i  Ch,  /.c.  Jether  is  called 
•the  Ishmaelite'  (L<rfiari\{€)iTrji  [BA],  ismaheliUs),  but 
this  is  plainly  a  conjectural  emendation  of  '  the  Israelite ' 
( L  indeed  has  lapa. ;  Pesh.  om. ).  In  3  S.  17  25  the  same 
emendation  appears  in  <f|^  (to-yua. ).  David's  sister  v^ras 
not  likely  to  marry  an  Ishmaelite.  Heyse  wonders 
to  what  town  Jerome's  reading  can  refer.  We  can  easily 
answer  the  question.  It  was  the  Jezreel  situated  in  ludah 
(Josh.  1556),  from  which  not  only  David's  brother-m-law 
but  also  his  first  wife  Ahinoam  probably  came  (so  Marq. 
Fund.  24  ;  see  Jezreel,  i.  2).  t.  k.  c 

ABIGAL  (^^'3«).  2  S.  1725  RVf.     See  Abigail,  2. 

AUTTTATT.  (T^n^nX,  §  45,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
strength,'  cp  Sab.  7^n3X  and  the  S.  Arabian  woman's 
name,  Ili-hail  [Hommel,  AHT  320]  ;  written  7^n^3t< 
[Gl  Ba.]  in  2  and  4  ;  Hommel  [in  the  Ebers  Festschrift, 
29  ;  cp  AHT  320]  compares  the  same  name  [with  H] 
in  S.  Arabian  inscriptions  from  Ghazzat  (Gaza) ;  but 

^*nU«    is    supported    by    6;     aB[6]ix<mA    [BAL], 

^tu-ff'  '^BIHAIEL,  ABIHAIL). 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel  (Nu.  Sast.  o/3ix<ua^  [F]). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  the  Jerahmeelite  (i  Ch.  229t 
V'n'3K  [Gi.  Bfi.]  ;  a/3€txeuai  [B],  o/Sir  [A],  a^Sii/X  [L]). 

3.  A  Gadite  (i  Ch.  6i4t,    aj3[e]ixcua   [BA],  o/SeiyX 

4.  Daughter  of  Eliab,  David's  brother,  and  wife  of 
Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  11  iSf,  Vm'3K  [Gi.  BS.],  ^atai'[B].  o)3. 
fgab.  vid.i  ajSioioX  [A],  roxi  Tarpds  aiJroO  [L,  who 
reads  3k^^k  n(03^  in'3K]). 

5.  Father  of  Elsther,  whose  name  however  is  given 
as  Aminadab  by  ®  (Elsth.  2x5  929t,  a/i[e]u'adaj9 
[B«AL^],  and  -day  [N]). 

ABIHU  (i«n^3K.  §  44,  *  my  father  is  he* ;  aBioyA 
[BAL],  i.e.  ABiHUD?'  aBicoyP  [A.  in  E^  623],  abiu). 
See  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

ABIHUD  (n^n^SX,  §  45,  'the  (divine)  father  is 
glory,'  a  name  probably  appearing  in  contracted  form 
in  Ehud  \(J.v.  i.  and  ii.],  cp  Ammihud,  Ishhod,  as 
also  nin  ^3t<  \dbi  hud],  an  almost  certain  correction  of 
iy  *3fc<  [EV  •  everlasting  father ']  in  Is.  9 5,  which,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  treated  as  an  Arabic  kunya,  '  father  of 
glory*  [Che.  'Isaiah,'  in  SBOT];  aBiOyA*  [BAL]; 
)Oo»*d/  *»  -^biud),  a  Benjamite  (i  Ch.  Sat). 

ABUAH  (^n;n«.  i\»nN,  §  44.  •  Vahw^  is  father* ; 
on  names  ending  in  n^,  ^HJ,  see  Names,  §  24;  ^B[6]ie^ 
[BAL]). 

I.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  a  'daughter  of  Absalom* 
(see  Maacah,  3),  and  for  three  years  king  of  Judah 
(somewhere  about  900  B.C.  ;  see  Chronology,  § 
32).  The  writer  of  the  *  epitome'  in  Kings  (see  Dr. 

Introd.  178)  only  tells  us  (iK.  161-57)*  that  he  con- 
tinued  his   father's   war  against   Israel,    and   that   he 

1  A  mere  scribal  error,  A  for  A ;  so  invariably  in  the  case  of 
Abigail. 

2  Yet  BA  have  a/3tov  iji.e.  in*3M)  5  times  for  Abijam.  See 
Abijah,  I  end. 

*  In  0BAL  this  name  is  regularly  substituted  for  Abihu  of 
MT  exc  Ex. 623  [A].    See  Abihu. 

*  According  to  Klo.  i  K.  l^s/C  should  run  thus,  'Because 
David  had  done  that  which  was  right  ...  all  the  days  of  his 
life.'  From  '  all  the  dajrs  of  his  life '  to  *  Abijam  ^so  read  in 
accordance  with  the  correction  in  r.7)  and  Jeroboam '  is  probably 
a  late  gloss  from  the  margin.  The  notice  resjjecting  the  war 
between  Abijah  and  Rehoboam  seems  to  be  derived  from  a  Ch. 
13  2,  where  alone  it  is  in  point. 
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'  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  father ; '  and,  since  the  first 
of  these  notices  is  very  possibly  due  to  an  interpolator, 
we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the  second.  Why 
then  does  the  epitomist  take  this  unfavourable  view  of 
Abijah?  As  Stade  points  out,  he  must  have  read  in 
the  Annals  of  the  kings  of  Judah  statements  respecting 
this  king  which,  if  judged  by  the  standard  of  his 
later  day,  involved  impiety,  such  as  that  Abijah, 
unlike  his  son  Asa,  tolerated  foreign  worships.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  13)  draws 
a  highly  edifying  portrait  of  Abijah,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  delivering  an  earnest  address  to  Jeroboam's 
army  (for  '  there  was  war  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam ') 
on  the  sin  of  rebellion  and  schism,  and  as  gaining  a 
great  victory  over  the  Israelites,  because  he  and  his 
people  'relied  on  Yahw6  the  God  of  their  fathers.' 
This,  however,  is  a  late  Midrash,  and  has  no  historical 
value.  The  Chronicler  (or  his  authority)  wished  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  the  true  ritual,  and  did  this  by 
introducing  an  artificial  episode  into  an  empty  reign. 
Cp  Bennett,  Chron.  326^  (Pesh.  always  \^ ;  Jos. 
a/3taf :  in  i  K.  14 31  15 1^,  MT  has  five  times  the 
corrupt  reading  d;3k  Abijam,^  afiiov^  [BA],  -la  [L].) 

2.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I. ,  king  of  Israel,  who  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime.'  The  account  of  his  illness  is  given 
in  1  K.  14i-i8  (MT  ©*),  and  in  another  recension  in 
©BL  immediately  after  the  narrative  of  Jeroboam's 
return  from  Egypt  on  the  death  of  Solomon  (3  K.  12  24  g^ 
[Swete],  13 1-13  [L])«  If  we  accept  the  former  version  as 
original,  we  are  bound  to  bring  it  down  to  the  age  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  Dt. ,  for  the  prophecy  in  i  K. 
147-16  is  in  tone  and  phraseology  closely  akin  to  similar 
predictions  in  16 1-4,  2120-24,  2  K.  97-10,  the  Deutero- 
nomistic  affinities  of  which  are  unmistakable.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  simplify  the  narrative  without  violence.  The 
0BL  version,  on  the  other  hand,  can,  without  arbitrari- 
ness, be  brought  into  a  simple  and  very  natural  form. 
Jeroboam  is  not  yet  king.  His  wife,  not  being  queen, 
has  no  occasion  to  disguise  herself,  and  Ahijah  simply 
predicts  the  death  of  the  sick  child,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  sins  of  Jeroboam  which  required  this  punish- 
ment. The  writers  who  supplemented  and  expanded 
the  older  narrative  were  men  of  Judah  ;  the  original 
story,  however,  is  presumably  Israelitish.  (See  Kue. 
Binl.  25;  St.  Oy/'i.  350  n. ;  Wi.  ATUnters.  12  f.) 
Cp  Jeroboam,  i. 

3.  A  Benjamite,  x  Ch.  78t  (AV  Abiah  ;  afiiovl  [B],  -ov  [A]X 

4.  Wife  of  Hezron,  1  Ch.  2  24!  (EV  Abiah). 


5.  Son  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  x  S.  8  2  (AV  Abiah  ;  a/9i}pa 
L]),  t  Ch. «  a8  [i3lt  (EV  AbiahX 

6.  The  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  Priests  {g.v.) 


that  to  which  Zechariah,  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  belonged, 
I  Ch.  24 10  (AV  Abijah);  Lk.  1 5!  (k\  Abia). 

7.  Mother  of  King  Hezekiah,  2  Ch.  29 1.     See  Abi. 

8.  Priest  in  Zerubbabel's  band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  |  6b\  Neh.  12  4 
(e^Stoc  [LI,  17  [B  om.  rr.]);  perhaps = No.  6. 

9.  Priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  %  7),  Neh.  10 
7  [81.  T.  K.  c— w.  E.  A. 

ABIJAM  (DJ?K).  I  K.  14 /.f    See  Abijah.  i. 

ABILENE  (aB€iAhnh  [BA ;  W.  and  H.],  aBiA. 
[N*  ;  Ti.]),  given  in  Lk.  3i  as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
at  the  time  when  Christ's  ministry  b^;an,  was  a  territory 
round  Abila  (d^BiAd^)>  a  Xo\\n  of  some  importance  in 
Antilibanus,  and  known  to  both  Josephus  and  Ptolemy 
as  Abila  of  Lysanias  ("A.  1^  Avcaviov),  to  distinguish 
it  from  others  of  the  same  name,  especially  Abila  of  the 
Decapolis  [q.v.).  The  Antonine  and  Peutinger 
Itineraries  place  it  18  R.  m.  from  Damascus  on  the  way 
to  Heliopolis  or  Baalbek,  which  agrees  with  that  portion 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Abana  in  which  the  present  village, 
Sfik  Wady  Baradfi,  lies.  Not  only  are  there  remains  of 
a  large  temple  on  the  precipitous  heights  to  the  E.  of 
this  village,  with  ancient  aqueducts  and  a  Roman  road, 

1  It  is  defended,  however,  by  Jaslrow,  JBL  xiii.  X14  ('94X 

2  i.e.  ^T3K,  see  Abihu. 

3  Josephus  calls  this  son  *0/3//uiY;f  {Ant.  viii.  IIX 
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tombs  and  other  ruins  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  records 
the  miaking  of  the  road  by  '  a  freedman  of  Lysanias  the 
tetrarch,'  and  another  its  repair  '  at  the  expense  of  the 
Abilenians.'  Moreover,  a  Moslem  legend  places  on  the 
temple  height  the  lomb  of  Abel  or  Nebi  HSbil,  doubtless 
a  confused  memory  of  the  ancient  name  of  Abila,  which 
probably  meant  '  meadow '  (cp  Abel,  Abel-Beth- 
Ma  achah).  The  place  was  in  fact,  still  called  Abil  es- 
Suk  by  Arabic  geographers  (Yakut,  1  57  ;  Mardsi\  1  4). 
The  site  is,  therefore,  certain  (cp.  Rob.  LBR  478^  and 
Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascus,  i.  a6i  ^,  where  there 
is  a  plan  of  the  gorge).  On  the  political  relations  of 
Abilene,  see  Lysanias.  g.  a.  s. 

APrPffAPT.  (!>KDUK.  'God  is  a  father.'  cp  Sab. 
name -»nnj;03K.  'V  father  is  'Ajtar'  \^r\^\  Hal. 
Mil ;  ZDMG,  xxxvil  18  ['83],  and  see  Jerahmeel,  i  n. 
I ;  d^Bl/V\€H\  [AL]  ;  B  om.  or  wanting),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan  (Gcn.1028;  aBi/W€\€hA  [E]:  iCh.lMf, 
-M€€iA  [L]).  Tribal  connection  uncertain,  but  see 
Glaser,  Siixze,  ii.  426. 

ABIMELECH  C^'^H  ;  AB[e]iM€Aex  [BAL],  -A€K 
[B*  Judg.928],  i.e.,  most  probably,  '  Melech  (Milk),  the 
divine  king,  is  father. '  Abimilki  and  Al)imilki  occur  as 
names  of  princes  of  Arvad  in  the  Annals  of  ASurbSnipal 
( A'Z?  ii.  172  /. ) ;  the  former  name,  which  is  evidently 
Canaanitish,  also  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  governor  of 
Tyre  in  the  Amama  tablets. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Gerar  (see  below).  Gen. 
26 1  7-1116,  who,  according  to  a  folk-story  in  J,  took 
Rebdcah  to  be  Isaac's  sister,  and  reproved  Isaac  for 
having  caused  this  mistake,  and  so  very  nearly  brought 
guilt  upon  the  Philistines.  The  same  tradition  is 
preserved  in  E  (Gen.  20),  but  without  the  anachronistic 
reference  to  the  Philistines.  The  persons  concerned  are 
Abiraelech,  king  of  Gerar,  Abraham,  and  Sarah.  The 
details  are  here  much  fuller,  and  the  differences  from  J's 
narrative  are  striking.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
think  that  the  narrative  of  E  in  its  original  form  made 
no  mention  of  Gerar.  In  this  case  the  principality  of 
Abimelech  was  described  by  E  simply  as  being  '  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur '  (omitting  the  following  words).  In 
Js  account  (Gen.  26)  there  are  traces  of  a  confusion 
between  two  Gerars,  the  more  southerly  of  which  (the 
true  scat  of  Abimelech's  principality)  was  probably  in 
the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  (for  particulars  on  this 
region  see  MiZRAiM,  §  a  [d]),  J's  account  also  refers 
to  disputes  between  the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  and  those 
of  Isaac  about  wells,  which  were  terminated  by  a  covenant 
between  Isaac  and  Abimelech  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  26 17 
19-33).  The  Elohistic  form  of  this  tradition  passes  lightly 
over  the  disputes,  and  lays  the  chief  stress  on  the  deference 
shown  to  Abraham  by  Abimelech  when  the  oaths  of 
friendship  were  exchanged.  The  scene  of  the  treaty  is, 
as  in  J,  Beersheba  (Gen.  21  22-32  a).  On  Ps.  34,  title, 
see  ACHISH-  T.  K.  c. 

2.  Son  of  Jerubbaal  (Gideon).  His  history,  as 
related  in  Judg.  9,  b  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
which  it  throws  on  the  relations  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  older  population  of  the  land  in  this  early 
period.  His  mother  was  a  Shechemite,  and  after  his 
father's  death  he  succeeded,  through  his  mother's 
kinsmen,  in  persuading  the  Canaanite  inhabitants  of 
Shechem  to  submit  to  his  rule  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
seventy  sons  of  Jerubbaal.  With  silver  from  the  temple- 
treasure  of  Baal-berith  (q.v.)  he  hired  a  band  of 
bravos  and  slaughtered  his  brothers, — Jotham,  the 
youngest,  alone  escaping, — and  was  acclaimed  king  by 
the  people  of  Shechem  and  Beth-millo,  at  the  sacred 
tree  near  Shechem.  From  a  safe  height  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  Jotham  cried  in  the  ears  of  the  assembly  his 
£able  of  the  trees  who  went  about  to  make  them  a  king 
(see  Jotham,  1),  and  predicted  that  the  partners  in  the 
crime  against  Jerubbaal's  house  would   destroy  each 
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other,  a  prophecy  which  was  signally  fulfilled.  After 
a  short  time  (three  years,  v.  2a),  the  Shechemites  rose 
against  Abimelech.  Of  the  way  in  which  this  came 

about,  and  of  Abimelech's  vengeance,  the  chapter 
contains  two  accounts.  According  to  the  first  of  these 
{zrv.  23-25,  42-45),  an  evil  spirit  from  Yahw6  sows  discord 
between  the  Shechemites  and  Abimelech,  who  takes  the 
city  by  a  stratagem  and  totally  destroys  it.  According 
to  the  other  account  (1^.26-41),  the  insurrection  is 
fomented  by  a  certain  Gaal  b.  Obed  (see  Gaal,  §  i), 
who  shrewdly  appeals  to  the  pride  of  the  old  Shechemite 
aristocracy  against  the  Israelite  half-breed,  Abimelech.^ 
Abimelech,  apprised  of  the  situation  by  Zebul,  his 
lieutenant  in  the  city,  marches  against  it ;  Gaal,  at  the 
head  of  the  Shechemites,  goes  out  to  meet  him,  but  is 
beaten  and  driven  back  into  the  city,  from  which  he, 
with  his  partizans,  is  expelled  by  Zebul  (on  this  episode, 
cp  Gaal).  Abimelech,  carrying  the  war  against  other 
places^  which  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt,  destroys 
Migdal-Shechem  {w.  46-49,  sequel  of  w.  4a-45)-  While 
leading  the  assault  upon  Thebez  he  is  mortally  hurt 
by  a  mill-stone  which  a  woman  throws  from  the  wall. 
To  save  himself  from  the  disgrace  of  d3ring  by  a 
woman's  hand,  he  calls  on  his  armour-bearer  to 
despatch  him  {w.  50-55  ;  cp  i  S.  31 4)- 

Many  recent  scholars  gather  from  the  story  of 
Abimelech  that  Israel  was  already  feeling  its  way 
towards  a  stronger  and  more  stable  form  of  govern- 
ment. Jerubbaal,  it  is  said,  was  really  king  at  Ophrah, 
as  appears  from  Judg.  9a;*  his  son  Abimelech  reigned 
not  only  over  the  Canaanites  of  Shechem,  but  over 
Israelites  also  {v.  55).  A  short-lived  Manassite 
kingdom  thus  preceded  the  Benjamite  kingdom  of 
Saul  (We.,  St.,  Ki.).  This  theory  rests,  however,  on 
very  insecure  foundations.  That  Jerubbaal's  power 
descended,  if  Abimelech's  representation  is  true,  to  his 
seventy  sons  (92),  not  to  one  chosen  successor  among 
them,  does  not  prove  that  he  was  king,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  Abimelech  was  king  of  Shechem,  to  whose 
Canaanite  people  the  city-kingdom  was  a  familiar  form 
of  government ;  that  he  ruled  in  that  name  over 
Israelite  towns  or  clans  is  not  intimated  in  the  narrative, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  inference  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  Israelites  at  his  back  in  his  effort  to 
suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Canaanite  cities  (9  55)-  Cp 
Gideon.  g.  f.  m, 

3.  iCh.  I816.  A  scribe's  error  for  Ahimelech. 
See  Abiathar  (end). 

ABINADAB  (3*13^3t<,  'my  father  apportions,'  see 
Names,  §§  44,  46,  or  '  the  father  {i,e.,  god  of  the  clan) 
is  munificent,'  cp  Jehonadab ;  am[€]inaAaB  [BRA], 
aBin.  [L]). 

1.  David's  second  brother,  son  of  Jesse ;  iS.  168 
17 13,  also  iCh.  2i3  (aiuii'.  [L.]).     See  David,  §  1  (a). 

2.  Son  of  Saul,  slain  upon  Mt.  Gilboa,  according  to 
I S.  31 2.  The  name  Abinadab,  however,  is  not 
given  in  the  list  in  1  S.  14  49.  There  may  have  been  a 
mistake  ;  Jesse's  second  son  was  named  Abinadab.  So 
Marq.  Fund.  25  {lUPaSa^  [B]—i.e.,  Jonadab  [f.v.  3]), 
iCh.833  939;  also  iCh.102  (afupmSa^  [B^-vid.]^ 
afwf.  [L]). 

3.  Of  Kirjath-jearim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  is  said 
to  have  been  kept  for  twenty  years  (iS.  7i/.  2S. 
63/  I  Ch.  137).     See  Ark,  §  5. 

4.  I  K.  4x1,  see  Ben-.Abinadab. 

ABINEB  ("iW«),  I  S.  145ot,  AV  mg.      See  Abner. 

1  Jude.  9  28  :  *  Who  is  Abimelech,  and  who  is  Shechem,  that 
we  should  be  subject  to  him?  Were  not  the  son  of  Jerubbaal, 
and  Zebul  his  lieutenant,  subjects  of  Hamor  (the  blue  blood  of 
Shechem)?  Why  should  7t'r  be  subject  to  him?'  For  other 
interpretations  and  emendations  of  thb  much-vexed  verse,  bee 
Moore, /«</jf«,  257. 

a  On  the  statement  (  Tudg.  9  22)  that  '  Abimelech  ruled  over 
Israel  three  years,'  see  Moore,  Judges,  253. 

3  Judg.  8  22yC  b  considered  under  Gideon.  Cp  also  Moore, 
/ur'ges,  220/1 
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ABINOAM  (Dyi^3^;.  §  45.  '  the  (divine)  father  is 
pleasantness,'  cp  Ahinoam,  Elnaam ;  AB[€]lNeeM 
[BAL],  iaBin.  [Ain  Judg.  4  xa] ;  abinoem),  father  of 
Barak  (Judg.  46  12  5 1  laf). 

ARTRAM  (DT15?,  §  44— «.^.,  'the  Father  is  the 
High  One,"  cp  Abi.  Names  with,  §  2;  aBcircon 
[BA],  ^Bhr.  [L]  ;    OiAd/  ;  ab/ron),  another  form  of 

Abu-ram,  which  (Abu-ramu)  is  a  well -attested  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian  name  (it  occurs,  e.j^. ,  in  a  contract- 
tablet  of  the  time  of  Abil-sin,  2324-2300  B.C.,  and  in 
the  Assyrian  eponym-canon  imder  ac.  677).^  The 
second  element  in  the  name  (-ram)  is  a  divine  title  (cp 
'Pa/uis  6  Oxf/uTTOS  $e6s,  Hesych.).  but  is  also  used,  in  the 
plur.,  of  all  heavenly  beings  (Job  21 22).  Parallel 
Hebrew  names  are  Ahi-ram,  Adoni-ram,  Jeho-ram, 
Malchi-ram  (see  also  Abram).  A^iramu  is  the  name 
of  a  petty  Babylonian  king  under  Asur-nasir-pal,  and 
Malik-ram-mu  that  of  a  king  of  Edom  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib  ( cor  i.  95,  281). 

1.  A  fellow  conspirator  of  Dathan  (g.v.),  Nu.  16 
{ajSapfoy  [A  once],  a/3ip.  [F  twice]);  Dt.  116  Ps.  106t7 
and  (AV  Abiron)  Ecclus.  45 18,  4  Mace.  2i7  f  {a^tifxav 
[Vd]). 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  died  when 
his  father  laid  the  foundation  of  Jericho  anew  ;  i  K. 
1634t  (ABtRAU;  L  om,  verse),  cp  Josh.6a6  ©b^K 
See  Hiel.  t.  k.  c. 

ABIEOM(Dn^nK).  Ecclus.  46i8t  AV.  See  Abiram,  1. 

ABISEI  (abissei  etc. ),  4Esd.  1  af.    See  Abishua,  3. 

ABI8HAO  (i?^?^.  §45.  meaning  obscure  ;  ^BciCA 

[B],    ABlCAr   [A]'    -CAK    [L]:    ,^^*d/  ;    ABISAG)    the 

Shunammite,  David's  concubine  (i  K.  1 1-4),  afterwards 
sought  in  marriage  (2 13^)  by  Adonijah,  i. 

ABISHAI  (^B^^.  §  45.  written  ^5?3«2  j^  aS. 
10 10  and  always  [five  times]  in  Ch.,  where  moreover 
A  omits  final  t ;  meaning  doubtful,  cp  Jesse,  Amasa, 
and  for  Lag.'s  view  see  Abner  ;  ^B€ICA  [Bfc<  ;  A  once], 
aBicai  [A],  -A€i  [A  three  times],  aB€CCa[L,  also  seven 
times  B,  and  three  times  A],  -Blcc  [A,  iCh.  2x6], 
ACAI  [A,  2S.330].  AM6CCA  [U  2  S.  206]),  the  brother 
of  Joab,  is  mentioned  immediately  after  the  '  first  three ' 
and  at  the  head  of  '  the  thirty  *  in  the  list  of  David's 
worthies  (2S.  23i8/;  iCh.  llao/.  ;  reading  'thirty' 
for  '  three '  with  SBOT  etc. ,  after  Pesh. ).  He  was  one 
of  David's  close  associates  during  his  outlawry,  and  was 
his  companion  in  the  visit  to  Saul's  camp  on  the  hill 
of  Hachilah  (iS.266).  He  was  faithful  to  him  in 
Absalom's  rebellion  (2S.  I69),  commanded  a  third 
part  of  the  army  (2S.  I82),  saved  David's  life  when 
it  was  threatened  by  a  Philistine  (2S.2I1617),  and, 
according  to  the  Chronicler  (iCh.  I812),  slew  18,000 
Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  (but  see  JoAB,  1). 

ABI8HAL0M  (D'*l!)^nX).  i  K.  I62  lof.  See 
Absalom,  i. 

ABISHUA  (J^^lJ^ZlfcJ,  §  44,  for  view  of  Lag.  see  Abner  ; 
'the  (divine)  father  is  opulence'?  cp  Malchishua, 
and  Abi-iSua,  Wi.  GI 130  n.  3.  See  also  Hom.  AHT 
liii.  108  n.  209  n.  i,  ZDMG  xlix.  525  ['95]). 

1.  A  son  of  Bela  [q.v.  ii.  2),  iCh.  84  (a/3ei<raMaj ' 

[B],  a^urovc  [AL]  ;    '*^aA*d( ;  ab/si/e). 

2.  b.  Phinehas,  b.  Eleazar,  b.  Aaron  (iCh.  64/.  [5 
3°/'  ]•  50  [35].  a/3[e]e(rou  [BA],  a^iovS,  -taova  [L] ;  Ezra  7  5. 

1  S^ee  Hommel,  PSBA  xvi.  212  ['94] :  Schr.  COT il  187. 

3  K.rman  and  Maspero  connect  this  name  with  Ab-sha, 
the  Egyptian  form  of"  the  name  of  the  Asiatic  chief  repre- 
sented on  a  famous  wall-painting  at  Beni- Hasan.  But  sub- 
sidiary evidence  is  wanting.  See  Joseph,  i,  |  10,  and  cp  WMM, 
As.  u.  fCur.  36  n.  2.  Hommel  (AHT  53)  connects  Ab-sha  or 
Ebshu'a  with  Abishua. 

*  This  presupposes  Bto»*3K,  a  name  for  which  there  b  no 
parallel  in  the  OX,  cp  Samson,  Shimshai. 
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o/3[«]i<roi;e  [BAL]=ri  Esd.  8a,  Abisum  [AV],  ue., 
a^ovfi  [243,  248],  RV  Abisue  (a^ei<reu  [B],  a^ovai 
[A],  a^aov€  [L]).  Called  Abisei  in  4  Esd.  1  af  (Abissei 
[ed.  Bensly],  Abisaei  [cod.  Amb.]). 

ABISHTJB  ("Vl'^aX,  §  44,  •  the  (divine)  father  is 
(as)awair?cpSab.''i^:r2K,  Assyr.  Abuduru;  AB[e]l- 
COYP  [B^]'  aBiac.  [L];  abisur),  b.  Shammai  the 
Jerahmeelite  (i  Ch.  2a8/.t).  Derenbourg  {REJ,  1880, 
P-  58)  gives  nraK  as  a  Himjraritic  divine  title  (HaL 
148.  5).  But  the  second  part  of  Abi-shur  may  be  a 
corruption  of  "vw  ;  cp  Ahish ahar. 

ABIST7M.  RV  Abisue  (aBicoym  [243  etc.]),  i  Esd. 
82t  =  Ezr.  75,  Abishua,  2. 

ABITAL  (^^38<.  §  45.  'my  father  is  dew'?  cp 
Hamutal  ;  but  should  not  these  names  be  Abitub 
[30^3^],  Hamutub  [cp  Ahitub]?  A  name  com- 
pounded with  7O  seems  very  improbable.  ?  and  3 
might  be  confounded  in  Palmyrene  characters ;  abital)  ; 
wife  of  David,  mother  of  Shephatiah  ;  2  S.  84,  i  Ch. 
Sat  (aB€itaA,  thc  caB.  [B] ;  aBit.  [A] ;  -taaA, 
-TAM  [L]).  In  2  Ch.  362,  0B  reads  AjSeiraX  for 
Hamutal,  the  name  of  Jehoahaz's  mother,    t.  k.  c. 

ABITUB  (3^t3^3NI :  perhaps  properly,  as  in  versions, 
Abitob,  'the  (divine)  father  is  good.'  see  Names,  § 
45 ;  cp  Aram.  3t3^3K ;  aBitcoB  [BAL] ;  abitob),  b. 
Shaharaim  ( i  Ch.  8  nf). 

ABTOD  (aBioyA  [BA],  -oyr  [«*].  ie.,  Abihud,  or 
Abihu),  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  ancestor  of  Joseph, 
husband  of  Mary  (Mt.  1 13),  see  Genealogies  of  Jesus, 

ABNEE  ("0?«.  §  44.  but  in  iS.  Hso  "»3^3fc<; 
aBcnnhR  [BAL],  -€NH.  [A  five  times],  aBainhr  [A 
twice]  ;  abner.  Lag.  Uebers.  75,  holds  that  Abner  = 
"»][  t?[^]  = '  ^^  °^  ^^^'  '^^  *^  suggested  by  the  6 
form  'Abenner';  but  cp  ,1537  = 'Pe/SeKxa,  ng¥?  = 
Boffofilta.  *  Abner  *  or  '  Abiner '  might  mean  '  my 
(divine)  father  is  (as)  a  lamp').  Captain  of  thc 
host  under  Saul  and  under  IshbaaL  As  a  late  but 
well-informed  writer  states,  he  was  Saul's- first  cousin 
(iS.  1450,  cp  9i),  Ner  the  father  of  Abner  and  Kish 
the  father  of  Saul  being  both  sons*  of  Abiel.  The 
fortunes  of  Saul  and  Abner  were  as  necessarily  linked 
together  as  those  of  David  and  Joab,  but  tradition 
has  been  even  less  kind  to  Abner  than  to  his  master. 
Of  his  warlike  exploits  we  hear  nothing,  though  there 
was  'sore  war  against  the  Philistines  all  the  days 
of  Saul*  (iS.  1452).  and  tradition  loved  to  extol  the 
prowess  of  individual  heroes.  Even  at  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  there  is  no  raendon  of  Abner,  though  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty,  according  to  David,  or  at  least  an  early 
narrator,  to  guard  the  sacred  person  of  the  king  ( i  S. 
2615).  All  that  we  hear  of  him  in  Saul's  reign  is  that 
he  sat  next  to  the  king  at  table  (i  S.  20  25),  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  tradition,  he  introduced  David  to  the  presence 
of  Saul  (i  S.  1757).  and  that  he  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  pursuit  of  David  (iS.265^).  It  was  natural 
that  upon  Saul's  death  he  should  take  up  the  cause  of 
Ishbaal  (David,  §  6).  It  suffices  to  mention  here  some 
personal  incidents  of  that  unhappy  time.  That  Abner 
slew  his  pursuer  Asahel  (one  of  Joab's  brothers)  was, 
doubtless,  not  his  fault  but  his  misfortune.  But  his 
motive  in  passing  over  from  Ishbaal  to  David  was  a 
shameful  one.  Ishbaal  may  indeed  have  been  wrong  in 
interpreting  Abner's  conduct  to  Rizpah,  Saul's  concu- 
bine, as  an  act  of  treason  (cp  2S.  Ifiax  iK.  222); 
but  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  Benjamite  kingdom  on 
this  account,  and  transfer  bis  allegiance  to  David,  was 

1  In  I  S.14SI  read  '32  for  -JS  with  Jos.  Ant.  vL  «  6, 
followed  by  Dr..  Bu.,  Klo.  The  text  of  i  Ch.  8  «  =  9  39  should 
doubtless  run,  'And  Ner  begat  Abner,  and  Kish  begat  Saul 
(sec  Kaiu  note  in  HS). 
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ignoble.  The  result  was  not  what  he  had  expected — 
the  highest  place  under  a  grateful  king.  He  had  just 
left  David  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  popular  assembly 
for  the  recognition  of  David  as  king  of  sill  Israel,  when 
Joab  enticed  him  back,  and  treacherously  assassinated 
him  beside  the  gate  of  Hebron  (see  Sirah,  Well  of), 
partly  perhaps  from  jealousy,  partly  in  revenge  for  the 
death  of  Asahel  (2  S.  830). 

Abner's  death  was  regarded  by  David  as  a  national 
calamity.  •  Know  ye  not,'  he  said,  •  that  a  prince  and 
a  great  man  is  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ? '  He  ordered 
a  public  mourning  for  Abner,  and  himself  sang  an  elegy 
over  his  grave,  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved  (2S. 
831-39) ;  see  Poetical  Literature,  §  4,  iii.  (h).  llie 
Chronicler  gives  Abner  a  son  named  Jaasiel  {g.v.  2). 

T.  K.  c. 

ABOMINATION,  a  word  occurring  over  a  hundred 
times  in  the  OT  as  a  rendering  of  four^  somewhat 
technical  expressions  (sometimes  paraphrased  •  abomin- 
able thing,'  etc.). 

1.  ^iS  {piggy i)  occm^  four  times  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  writings  (Ez.  4i4  ['fi  Tba].  Lev.  7 18 /i/o<r/ua  ;  19? 
d$vTw;  Is. 654t  [o'Vas  pTD,  'broth,'  Xufiby  .  .  . 
fUfioXvfifUva  ;  Kt. 'b  jris.  'scraps'])  as  a  technical  term 
for  sacrificial  flesh  become  stale  {Kp4af  IwXoy  or  ^i^riKop 
in  Ez.  [BAQ]).  which  it  was  unlawful  to  eat.  See 
Sacrifice.  In  the  last  passage  WRS  regarded  piggul 
as  carrion,  or  flesh  so  killed  as  to  retain  the  blood  in  it 
(RS^  343  n.  3). 

2.  j'gr  (-fe^/).  also  confined  to  exilic  and  post-exilic 
writings'  (Er.  8  10  Lev.  7  21  11 10-42  Isa.  66  lyf  ; 
p94\vyfia  [BA]),  is  a  term  for  what  is  taboo.  See 
Clean  and  Unclean. 

3.  pp«^  (Hkkus,  variously  rendered  ^diXvyfui,  etStaXop, 
etc. ),  a  much  commoner  word,  of  the  same  form  as  (1), 
and  from  the  same  root  as  (2),  occurring  once  in  the 
present  text  of  Hos.9io.  is  freely  used  (over  twenty 
times),  chiefly  from  the  Exile  onwards,  as  a  contemptuous 
designation  oftenest  of  images  of  deities  or  of  foreign 
deities  themselves.  See  below,  Abomination  of 
Desolation  and  Idol,  §  2/ 

4.  naj^n  [t^ibdh  ;  pdlKvyfia),  a  word  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology frequently  occurring  from  Dt.  on\%'ards  (esp.  in 
Ezelc),  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  these  terms.  It 
designates  what  gives  oflfence  to  God  (Dt.  12 31)  or  man 
(F*r.  2927),  especially  the  violation  of  established  custom. 
The  former  usage  is  the  more  common ;  it  applies  to 
such  things  as  rejected  cults  in  general,  Dt  I23X  (see 
Idol.  §  2/. ),  child-sacrifice  (Jer.  8235),  ancestral  worship 
(Ez.  438),  images  (Dt.  27i5).  imperfect  sacrificial 
victims  (Dt.  17  >).  sexual  irregularities  (Ezek.  22ii),  false 
weights  and  measiu-es  ( Dt.  25 16),  etc.  The  latter  usage, 
however,  is  not  rare  (esp.  in  Prov.).  Thus  J  tells  us 
eating  with  foreigners  (Gen.  4832),  shepherds  (4634), 
Hebrew  sacrifices  (Ex.826  [22]),  were  an  abomination 
to  the  Egyptians  (see  Egypt,  §§  19,  31 ). 

ABOMINATION   OF   DESOLATION,    THE    (to 

BAeAyrMA  THC  epHMCOCecac).  an  enigmatical  expres- 
sion in  the  apocalyptic  section  (Mt.  24 15-28)  of  the 
discoiu^e  of  Christ  respecting  HisnApOYCiA(Mt-  24i5  = 
Mk.  1314).  The  passage  containing  the  phrase  runs 
thus  in  Mt. — '  When  therefore  ye  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  which  was  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
standing  {i<rT6t)  in  the  holy  place  (let  him  that  readeth 
understand),  then  let  them  that  are  in  Judaea  flee  unto 
the  mountains.'  The  reference  to  Daniel,  however, 
which  is  wanting  in  Mk. ,  is  clearly  an  addition  of 
Mt.  (cp  Mt.  223  4 14,  etc. ),  and  Mark's  i<mjK6Ta  (masc. ), 

1  It  is  also  osed  in  iS.  184  for  B^KSJ,  the  word  rendered 
•stank'in  aS.106(AV). 

S  But  in  Is.  /.c.  Duhm  and  Cheyne  read  y^V  ;  so  also 
Sam.  and  some  MSS.  at  Lev.7ai.  In  Lev.llxoJ^  we  may 
point  ypnff,  and  in  Ez.  810  read  D^^  (ynth  0,  CaX 
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being  more  peculiar  than  Matthew's  iards  (neut.), 
is  to  be  preferred.  Both  reports  agree  in  inserting 
the  parenthetic  appeal  to  the  trained  intelligence  of 
the  reader,  which,  being  both  natural  and  in  accordance 
with  usage  in  an  apocalyptic  context,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  set  aside  as  an  'ecclesiastical  note' 
(Alford).  There  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  clause  in 
Rev.  13 18  (cp  179),  '  Here  is  wisdom  :  let  him  that  hath 
understanding  coimt  the  number  of  the  beast.'  and  a 
parallel  of  sense  in  Rev.  2?  I89  :  *  He  that  hath  an  ear 
(or.  if  any  man  have  an  ear),  let  him  hear,'  i.e.,  let  him 
understand  (as  Is.  33 19) ;  the  best  commentary  on  which 
is  a  tenina  in  Dante  {Inf.  961-63),  •  O  voi,  che  avete 
gl'  intelletti  sani,*  etc.  In  fact,  the  whole  section  is  a 
fiwrH^piw,  not  of  the  class  in  which  Jesus  delighted 
(Mt.  13ii),  nor  expressed  in  his  highly  original  style, 
and  is  easily  separable  from  its  context.  It  is  probably 
(apart  from  some  editorial  changes)  the  work  of  a  Jewish 
writer,  and  was  inserted  to  adapt  the  discourse,  which 
had  been  handed  down  (itself  not  unaltered)  by  tradition, 
to  the  wants  of  the  next  generation. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  '  little  apocalypse  * 
in  2  Thess.  2  r-x2,  which  evidently  presupposes  an 
eschatological  tradition  (see  Antichrist).  It  is  there 
explained  how  the  Tapowrla  of  Christ  must  be  preceded 
by  a  great  apostasy  and  by  the  manifestation  of  the 

•  man  of  sin,'  whose  xapovala  is  '  with  lying  signs  and 
wonders,*  and  who  'opposeth  and  exalteth  himself 
against  all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshipped,  so 
that  he  sitteth  in  the  sanctuary  [yads)  of  God,  setting 
himself  forth  as  Ciod, '  but  whom  '  the  Lord  Jesus  will 
slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. '  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  Apocalypses  is  strong,  and  we  can 
hardly  avoid  identifying  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  ' 
in  Mt.  and  Mk.  with  the  *  man  of  sin '  in  2  Thess.  That 
the  one  stands  and  the  other  sits  in  the  sanctuary  con- 
stitutes but  a  slight  difference.  In  both  cases  a  statue 
is  obviously  meant  The  claimant  of  divinity  would  not, 
of  course,  be  tied  to  one  place,  and  it  was  believed  that 
by  spells  a  portion  of  the  divine  life  could  be  com- 
municated to  idols,  so  that  the  idol  of  the  false  god  was 
the  false  god  himself.  In  both  cases,  too,  there  is  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  dfjpla  of  Rev.  13,  the  second 
of  whom,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  represented  by  an 
image  which  can  speak,  trickery  coming  to  the  help  of 
superstition  (Rev.  13 15).     In  fact,  the  '  abominauon  '  or 

•  the  man  of  sin '  is  but  a  himianised  form  of  the  original 
of  these  Orjpla — viz.,  the  apocalyptic  dragon,  who  in  his 
turn  is  but  the  Hebraised  version  of  the  mythical  dragon 
Tiamat,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonian  light 
god  (see  Creation,  §  2).  We  can  now  recover  the 
meaning  of  rijs  ip7jfUMHT€<as.  The  '  abomination '  which 
thrusts  itself  into  the  '  holy  place '  has  for  its  nature 
'desolation' — i.e.,  finds  its  pleasure  in  undoing  the 
divine  work  of  a  holy  Creator.^ 

But  why  this  particular  title  for  the  expected  opponent 
of  God?  It  was  derived  from  the  first  of  the  great 
apocalypses.  In  Dan.  927  11 31  12  n,  according  to  the 
exegetical  tradition  in  ®.  mention  is  made  (combining 
the  details  of  the  several  passages)  of  an  apostasy,  of  an 

•  abomination  of  desolation '  (or  '  of  desolations ')  in  the 
sanctuary,  of  a  time  of  unparalleled  tribulation,  of  resiu-- 
rection,  and  of  glory.  That  the  original  writer  meant 
'  abomination '  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  described  above, 
and  the  appended  qualification  to  be  rendered  '  desolat- 
ing' or  'of  desolation,'  cannot  indeed  be  said,  ppd 
as  used  in  Daniel  means  '  image  of  a  false  god '  (cp  i  K. 
11 5;  2  K.  2813),  and  the  most  natural  rendering  of 
DDT  and  (if  the  text  be  correct)  Dpieb  or  opirp  is  '  appal- 

I  It  is  no  objection  that  in  Lk.  21  30  the  ipn^fi»<ri%  is  referred 
to  the  hemming  in  of  Jerusalem  by  Roman  armies ;  cp  Jos.  An/. 
X.  11  7,  where  the  passages  in  Dan.  are  explained  of  the  desola- 
tion by  the  Romans.  The  true  meaning  must  be  decided  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  where  nothinj^  is  said  of  injuries  from 
invaders.  The  memory  of  the  experiences  of  70  a.d.  suggested 
to  Luke  a  new  interpretation  of  the  traditional  phrase. 
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ling. '  The  phrase  appears  to  be  an  intentional  alteration 
of  D^B^  hjf2  (Baal  shdffUm),  'heaven's  lord.'  That  this 
was  a  current  title  of  Zeus  may  be  inferred  from  the 
Syriac  of  2  Mace.  62,  where  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  the  emissary  of  Antiochus  '  the  temple  of  be*el 
shemin'  (see  Nestle,  ZATW  iv.  248  ['84];  cp  his 
Marginalien  u.  Materialien,  35  /  ;  G.  Hoffinann, 
Ueb.  ein.  phon.  Inschr.  1889,  p.  29  ;  Bevan,  Daniel^ 
193).  The  author  of  Daniel  (whose  meaning  is  correctly 
given  by  jWT")  contemptuously  says, '  Call  it  not  •  'heaven's 
lord,"  but  "an  appalling  abomination  "  ' ;  and  the  object 
to  which  he  refers  is  an  image  of  Olympian  Zeus,  which, 
together  with  a  small  jSw/aAj,  the  agents  of  Antiochus  set 
up  on  the  great  altar  (^ufftcumJ/Mov)  of  burnt  offerings. 
The  statement  in  i  Mace.  1 59  is  not  destructive  of  this 
theory,  for  altars  and  idols  necessarily  went  together, 
and  the  phrase  of  the  Greek  translator  of  the  Hebrew 
original  in  v.  54  ^  (j85^Xu7/*a  ipTifjuhacuis  ;  cp  t^  p54\vy fxa, 
67)  might  be  used  equally  well  of  both  or  of  either.* 
All  this,  however,  had  been  forgotten  when  the  apoca> 
lyptic  section  in  Mt.  24  and  Mk.  13  was  written. 

Another  (a  highly  plausible)  interpretation  of  the 
little  evangelical  apocalypse  is  given  by  Spitta  (Die  Offtn- 
barung  Johannis,  493-497),  who  thinks  that  it  was 
written  in  apprehension  of  the  erection  of  a  statue  of 
Caligula  in  the  temple  (see  SchUr.  Hist.  ii.).  This 
implies  that  rh  fidiX,  t^  ipVfJ'^  means  the  statue  of  a 
historical  king  who  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  context,  is  im- 
probable, and  is  not  supported  by  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  in  Daniel.  It  is,  no  doubt,  highly 
probable  that  apocalyptic  writers  regarded  the  mad 
Caligula  as  a  precursor  of  the  expected  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of '  lawlessness '  (dyofila,  a  Thess.  27) ;  but, 
without  putting  some  violence  on  their  inherited  eschato- 
logical  phrases,  they  could  not  have  said  that  he  was 
ipifffjuaffLS  or  dpofda  in  person.  For,  after  all,  a  Roman 
emp>eror  could  not  be  a  purely  destructive  or  lawless 
agent.  Spitta's  view,  however,  is  preferable  to  that 
of  Weiss,  who,  appealing  to  Lk.  2l2o,  understands 
the  'abomination'  to  be  the  Roman  armies;  and  to 
that  of  Bleek  and  Alford,  who  explain  it  of  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  holy  place  by  the  Zelots  (Jos.  B/  iv.  86-8). 
For  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of  the  difficult  passages, 
Dan.  927  11 31,  see  the  commentary  of  Bevan  and  the 
translation  and  critical  notes  in  Kau.  I/S  ;  cp  also  Van 
I^nnep's  treatise  on  the  seventy  year-weeks  of  Daniel 
( Utrecht,  1888),  where  it  is  proposed,  on  amply  sufficient 
grounds,  to  change  the  impossible  r^^  Vjn  (927)  into 
^13-Vj^,  'and  instead  thereof.'  The  greatest  problem  is 
how  to  explain  or  rather  correct  DljWp  D^xipd ;  in  ppfn 
cpyp  (11 3»).  for  DOWp  we  should  perhaps  read  Dptfn.  or 
delete  'd  as  a  gloss  from  9  27.  There  is  a  similar  problem 
in  8 13.  T.  K.  c. 

ABEAHAM  (Dn"32N.  §  44;  aBraam  [BAL]; 
once  ^Bp^M  [A]).  The  name  has  no  meaning  in 
1  WamA  AfA  Hebrew,  and  seems  to  be  another  form 
1.  name,  bw.  ^^  abram  (g.v.),  due  probably  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  an  early  orthography.'  In  J  and 
P,  however,  the  latter  is  represented  as  the  original 
name,  which  was  changed  at  a  critical  point  in  the 
patriarch's  life  into  Abraham  (Gen.  175,  P.  where  the 
etymology  is  a  mere  word-play  ;  on  J's  narrative,  see 
Fripp,  Gen.  53).      It  is  only  from  the  time  of  E^kiel 

1  See  K5.  Eift/.  482. 

2  Ges.,  Beriholdt,  GrStz,  and  others  explain  the  'abomination ' 
of  a  statue  of  Zeus  ;  Hitz.,  Htlgenfeld,  Bleek,  Kue.,  of  an  altar. 
The  insertion  of  the  didactic  story  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  golden 
inage  slightly  confirms  the  former  view. 

3  Hommel  maintains  that  n  in  the  Minsean  (S.  Arabian) 
alphabet  represents  a  (a)  or,  in  some  cases,  /.  The  same 
peculiarity  (n  for  a)  characterises  the  Moabite,  the  Hebrew,  and 
the  Samalite  script.  D."n3K,  therefore,  was  originally  pronounced 
Abr5m  (Hommel,  Das  graphische  ,t  tin  Mindischcn^  23-24). 
WMM  i^As.  u.  Eur.  309  n.  3)  finds  an  £gyptian  proper  name 
B-'-rj[-ru*in^y = Baal-ram. 
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(see  Elz.  3334)^  that  Abraham  was  reverenced  by  the 
Jews  as  their  greatest  ancestor  ;  cp  Is.  418/  51  xa  63 16 
Neh.97/.  aCh.207  806  Ps.479  [»o]  106  6 9 43  Ecclus. 
44 19  I  Mace.  2521221  Mtli39  Lk.  I62430I99  Jn. 
8395356  Aots7al326  Rom.  4ii2i6  Heb.  613II17  Jas. 
221,  cp  Gal.  87-9.  But  to  give  time  for  this  general 
reverence  to  have  arisen,  we  cannot  help  supposing 
that  the  name  and,  in  some  form,  the  story  of  Abraham 
were  current  in  certain  circles  considerably  earlier. 
Local  traditions  respecting  him  doubtless  existed  before 
the  glory  of  the  southern  kingdom  departed,  and  these 
traditions  form  the  basis  of  the  composite  m^'iB  or  '  family 
history'  of  Abraham  (P  for  a  special  reason  substitutes 
Terah)  contained  in  Gen.  1127-25x8.  That  these  tradi- 
tions are  legends,  and  not  historical  records  of  the  times 
which  the  '  family  history '  appears  to  describe,  is  certain 
(see  Historical  Literature).  But  that  in  their 
present  setting  they  are  much  more  than  legends  needs 
to  be  not  less  firmly  held.  They  have  been  purified  both 
by  abridgment  and  by  expansion  ;  and,  since  the  fusion 
of  the  original  and  of  the  added  elements  is  by  no  means 
complete,  it  is  not  impossible  to  study  the  one  from  the 
point  of  view  of  prehistoric  research,  and  the  other  from 
that  of  the  history  of  religion.  Let  us,  then,  briefly  con- 
sider these  two  questions  :  ( i )  What  did  the  Abraham 
narratives  of  Genesis  mean  to  their  first  editors  and 
readers  ?  and  (2)  may  any  of  them  be  regarded  as  contain- 
ing a  historical  element  ? 

1.  The    first    question    can    be    readily  answered. 
Abraham  to  J  and  £  is  not  so  much  a  historical  per- 
2  Storv  of  J   ^^"*S®  ^  ^"  ideal  type  of  character. 
j^dE  ^^  theory  alone  will  account  for  the 

•  dreamy,  grand,  and  solemn '  impres- 
sion  which  this  patriarch  makes  upon  us.  The  frame- 
work of  the  narrative  may  be  derived  from  myths  and 
legends,  but  the  spirit  comes  from  the  ideals  stored  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  narrators.  A  school  of  writers  (for 
J'and  E  are  not  merely  individuals)  devoted  them- 
selves to  elaborating  a  typical  example  of  that  unworldly 
goodness  which  was  rooted  in  faith  and  fervently 
preached  by  the  prophets.  That  typical  example  was 
Abraham,  who  might,  with  a  better  right  than  the  old 
Babylonian  king,  I^ammur^bi,  have  called  himself  the 
prophet  of  the  heaven-god,  and  indeed  is  actually  recog- 
nised by  the  Pharaoh  (Gen.  20  7  E)  as  a  prophet  of 
Elohim.  The  '  dreaminess  *  which  has  been  noticed  in 
him  is  caused  by  his  mental  attitude.  The  Moham- 
medans appropriately  call  him  'the  first  Moslem.' 
He  goes  through  life  listening  for  the  true  /dra,  which 
is  not  shut  up  in  formal  precepts,  but  revealed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  conscience ;  and  this  leaning  upon 
God's  word  is  declared  to  be  in  Yahw^'s  sight  a  proof 
of  genuine  righteousness  (166  J).  The  Pirgi  A  both 
(c.  5 ;  cp  Ber.  rabba,  par.  56)  reckons  ten  trials  of 
Abraham's  faith,  '  in  all  of  which  he  stood  firm '  ;  but 
this  simply  marks  the  intense  Jewish  reverence  for  the 
•father  of  the  faithful.'  The  word  ,idj.  *  (he)  tried,' 
occurs  only  once  in  the  narratives  (Gen.  22 1).  but  from 
the  first  the  faith  of  Abraham  was  tried  like  gold  in  the 
fire.  He  marries  a  woman  who  is  '  barren  '  ( 1 1 30 18 11  /. 
both  J  ;  15a/  JE),  He  leaves  his  home  at  the  divine 
bidding  to  seek  an  imknown  land  (12 1  J).  As  the 
climax,  he  is  commanded  to  offer  up  the  child  of 
promise  as  a  sacrifice  (22 1-13  E).  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  pre-exilic  age  that  this  privileged  life  presents  no 
reverses  of  fortune  (contrast  Job).  But  prosperity  does 
no  moral  harm  to  Abraham.  He  retains  a  pure  and 
disinterested  philanthropy,  which  would  even,  if  possible, 
have  saved  wicked  Sodom  (1822^-33^,  a  late  Yahwistic 
passage).*  Once,  indeed,  he  appears  as  trusting  in  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  defeating  mighty  kings  (Gen.  I41-17) ; 

1  Thi«;  is  the  earliest  mention  of  Abraham  outside  the  Hexa- 
teuch  ;  for  Is.  29  22  Jcr.  38  26  Mic.  7  20  belong  to  passages  inserted 
after  the  Exile. 

2  Sec  We.  C//^)  27/ ;  Documents  o/the  Hex.  L  26 ;  Fripp, 
Gen.  48-50. 
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but  this  tmique  narrative,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
the  later  Jews,  is  evidently  a  fragment  of  a  post-exilic 
midrash  on  the  life  of  Abraham.^  It  even  contains  a 
specimen  of  the  mjrstic  reckoning  called  'gematria,' 
the  number  318  in  14x4  being  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Abraham's  servant  Eliezer,^  of  which  it  is  the 
numerical  equivalent,  just  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Haggada 
that  Abraham  served  God  from  his  third  year,  because 
apy  in  nyoe^  tc'k  apy  (22x8)  is  equivalent  to  172  (he  was 
175  when  he  offered  up  Isaac,  according  to  the  Midrash 
Tanchimia),  and  as  the  '  ntunber  of  the  beast '  in  Rev. 
18x8  is  666  (or  616). 

The  narratives  of  P  differ,  it  is  true,  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  J  and  E.     This  writer,  who  is  a  lover  of 

8.  Storv  of  P   Sf^^"^^'  orderly  progress,  even  in  the 
^^  history   of   revelation,    represents    the 

migration  into  Canaan  as  having  been  planned,  without 
any  express  divine  command,  by  Terah  (Gen.  11 31), 
and  admits  no  tbeophany  before  that  in  Abraham's 
ninety -ninth  year  (17  x).  He  introduces,  also,  some 
important  modifications  into  the  character  of  the  patri- 
arch. The  friendly  intimacy  between  Yahwi  and 
Abraham  has  disappeared ;  when  Yahw^  at  length 
manifests  himself,  Abraham  falls  upon  his  face  (173x7). 
A  legal  element,  too,  finds  its  way  into  his  righteousness, 
the  rite  of  circumcision  having  been  undergone,  accord- 
ing to  P,  by  Abraham  and  all  the  males  of  his  house- 
hold. Still,  it  may  be  said  of  P  as  truly  as  of  his  prede- 
cessors that  he  regards  Abraham  as  the  greatest  of  men, 
and  exhibits  him  as  the  pattern  for  Israelitish  piety. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  no  scruple  in  dealing 
very  freely  with  the  traditional  material  Since  all 
things  are  best  at  their  beginnings,  he  asserts  that  the 
ancestor  of  Israel  was  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  his 
own  sober  imagination  can  devise.  Later  writers 
attempted  to  supply  his  deficiencies.  Even  in  the  OT 
we  have  a  strange  reference  in  Is.  2933  (post-exilic)  to 
dangers  incurred  by  Abraham,  which  agrees  with  the 
hints  dropped  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (r.  12),  and 
points  the  way  to  the  well-known  legend  of  the  furnace 
of  Nimrod.  Not  less  did  the  enigmatical  war-chronicle 
in  Gen.  14  stimulate  later  writers.  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  the  court  historian  of  Herod  the  Great, 
related  fjos.  Ant.  i.  73 ;  cp  Justin,  363)  that  Abraham 
came  with  an  army  out  of  Chaldaea  and  reigned  in 
Damascus,  after  which  he  settled  in  Canaan ;  he  adds 
that  there  still  exists  a  village  called  *Afipdfiov  otKfjffts 
(see  Hobah).  The  only  Biblical  trace  of  such  a  story  is 
in  Gen.  153,  where,  however,  •  Damascus '  appears  to  be 
agloss (see  Eliezer,  i ).  It  is  bold  in  Ew.  {//isi.  i.  31a) 
to  assume  on  such  a  basis  that  Damascus  was  a 
traditional  link  in  the  chain  of  the  Hebrew  migration. 
More  probably  these  stories  were  invented  by  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  (who  were  a  numerous  body)  to  glorify 
the  national  ancestor.  The  Moslems  took  up  the 
tradition  with  avidity  (see  Ew.  I.e. ),  and  still  point  to 
the  village  of  Berza,  or  Berzat  el  Halil  ( *  the  marriage- 
tent  of  Abraham '),  one  hour  N.  from  Damascus,  where 
the  marriage  of  the  patriarch  fiimishes  the  occasion  of 
an  annual  festival  (Wetz.  ZDAfGxxiL  105  ['68]). 

2.  What  historical  element  (if  any)  do  these  narratives 
contain  ?    The  Abraham  traditions  are  twofold.     Some 

4.  Historical  ^^^"8^  exclusively  to  the  great  patri- 
KemaL  ^^^  '  °*^"  ^'^  *^  attached  to  one 
or  another  of  his  successors.  The 
latter  we  can  disregard  :  the  foundation  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Shechem  and  Bethel  has  a  better  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Jacob  (Gen.  83i8-3o  281X-33). 
and  that  of  Bfeersheba  with  Isaac  (2634/.).  while  the 

1  Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  uncritical  use  of 
cuneiiorm  research  (see  Che.  FounderSy  2-yj  Jf.),  That  the 
writer  of  Gen.  14  x-ix  had  access,  directly  or  indu^ctly,  to  Baby- 
Ionian  sources  for  some  of  his  statements  is  denied  by  none. 
But  this  does  not  make  him  a  historian.  See  Kue.  Hex. 
143,  334 ;  We.  Cff^  26 ;  E.  Mey.  GA  i.  t(>s/,  and  cp  Chbdor- 

LAOMER,  MeLCHIZRDBK,  I  4«      , 

'  So,  long  ago,  Httdg,  following  Ber.  rabia,  par.  43. 
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story  of  the  imperilled  wife  has  at  least  as  good  (or  as 
bad )  a  claim  to  be  connected  with  Isaac  ( 26  i-x  i ).  There 
remain — (a)  the  migration  from  ^arr&n  or  fix>m  Or 
Kasdim ;  (d)  the  close  affinity  between  Abraham  and 
Sarah.  Abraham  and  Hagar  (and  Keturah),  Abraham 
and  Lot ;  {c)  the  abode  and  burial  of  Abraham  near 
Hebron;^  and.  underlying  all  these,  {d)  the  existence 
of  an  ancestor  of  the  people  of  Israel  bearing  the  name 
of  Abraham  or  Abram.  Let  us  first  briefly  consider  {e) 
and  (d). 

i.  Existence  of  Abraham  and  connection  with 
Hebron. — The  tradition,  as  it  stands,  is  doubtless 
inadmissible.  So  much  may  be  conceded  to  that 
destructive  criticism  which,  denying  that  the  old  rever- 
ence for  the  story  of  Abraham  has  any  justification, 
would  throw  that  story  aside  as  an  outworn  and  yseless 
myth.  But  the  view  taken  by  the  patient  reconstructive 
criticism  of  our  day  is  that,  not  only  religioiisly,  but  even, 
in  a  qualified  sense,  historically  also,  the  narratives  of 
Abraham  have  a  claim  on  our  attention.  The  religious 
value  is  for  all ;  the  historical  or  quasi-historical  for 
students  only.  In  the  present  connection  it  is  enough 
to  say  ^but  see  further  Historical  Literature)  that, 
since  Abraham  may  be  a  genuine  personal  name,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  there  is  a  kernel  of 
tradition  in  the  narratives.  Hebrew  legend  may  have 
told  of  an  ancient  hero  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word) 
bearing  this  name  and  connected  specially  with  Hebron. 
This  supposed  hero  (whose  real  existence  is  as  doubtful 
as  that  of  other  heroes)  cannot  originally  have  been 
grouped  with  Jacob  or  Israel,  for  the  name  Abraham 
has  a  different  linguistic  colouring  from  the  two  latter. 
It  was  natural,  however,  that  when  Hebron  {g.v.) 
became  Israelitish  the  southern  hero  Abraham  should 
be  grouped  with  the  northern  hero  Jacob- Israel,  and 
that  the  spirits  of  both  heroes  should  be  regarded  as 
having  a  special  connection  with  their  people,  and  even 
as  entitled  to  a  kind  of  national  cultus  (cp  Idolatry), 
which,  though  discouraged  by  the  highest  religious 
teachers,  has  left  traces  of  itself  both  in  early  and  in 
late  books,  and  is  characteristically  Semitic.^  The  cultus 
was  no  doubt  performed  at  Machpelah,  on  the  posses- 
sion of  which  P  lays  such  great  stress  (c.  28) ;  but  that 
the  traditional  hero  was  actually  buried  there  cannot 
be  affirmed.  .  Even  among  the  Arabs  there  is  hardly  one 
well -authenticated  case  of  a  tril)e  which  possessed  a 
really  ancient  tradition  as  to  the  place  where  the  tribal 
ancestor  was  interred.' 

ii.  Relation  of  Abraham  to  Sarah,  Hagar,  Lot. — 
With  regard  to  (^)  it  should  be  noted  that,  though  an 
assertion  of  relationship  may  be  literally  correct,  it  may 
also  merely  mean  that  two  particular  tribes  or  peoples 
have  been  politically  connected.  If,  with  Robertson 
Smith,  we  may  regard  Sarah  as  a  feminine  corresponding 
to  Israel,  we  may  take  the  marriage  between  Abraham 
and  Sarah  (or  rather  Sarai)  to  symbolise  the  political 
fusion  between  a  southern  Israelitish  tribe  and  non- 
Israelitish  clans  to  the  south  of  Hebron  (see,  however, 
Sarah,  i,  §  2).  The  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Hagar  may  also  have  a  political  meaning,  for  the  close 
intercourse,  and  at  times  political  union,  between  Egypt* 
and  Palestine  and  parts  of  Arabia  is  well  attested.  The 
story  of  the  separation  between  Abraham  and  Lot  *  may 

t  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here  P*s  account  of  the  origin  of 
circumcision  (see  Circumcision,  §  4),  or  the  story  of  the  defeat  of 
the  four  kings  in  Gen.  14  (see  above,  §  a),  or  the  birth  and  subse- 
quent offering  up  of  Isaac  (see  Isaac,  8ft  i^^X 

2  See  X  8.58x3  ('I  saw  Elohim'),  Is.  68x7  Jer.81 11,  cp  Lk. 
I622  Jn.856,  and  cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  zs^f.  For  parallel  Arabian 
beliefs,  sec  Goldriher,  Ret:  de  thist.  des  ret.  1884,  p.  336  yC, 
and  for  the  later  Jewish  belief  in  the  prayers  of  the  fathers, 
see  a  Macc.l&xayC,  and  Talmudic  references  in  Castelli,  // 
Messia,  184  f. 

8  WRS  Jan.  x8.   _ 

4  We  assume  provi^onally  that  Hagar  is  correctly  regarded, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  original  tradition,  as  an  Egyptian. 
See,  however,  Hagar,  and  especially  Mizraim,  S  a  (^),  Beer- 
Lahai-Roi,  I  3. 

5  On  the  details  of  the  story,  cp  WRS  /Cim.  14/ 
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be  but  a  foreshadowing  of  the  sepiaration  betweai  Israel 
and  Moab  and  Ammon  ;  but,  if  Lot  is  to  be  explained 
by  Lotan  (the  eponym  of  an  Edomitish  clan,  Gen.  36 
20-99),  the  asserted  relationship  between  Abraham  and 
Lot  accords  with  the  theory  of  the  original  non-Israelitish 
character  of  Abraham. 

iii.  Connection  with  ^arrdn  or  Or. — As  to  (a),  even 
if  we  reject  the  theory  of  the  migration  of  a  clan  called 
after  Abraham  from  ^arr&n  or  Or  Kasdim.  it  does 
not  at  once  follow  that  the  tradition  is  altogether 
unhistorical.  Not  only  Abraham,  but  the  wives  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  also,  are  declared  to  have  come  from 
Jfiarran.  This  cannot  be  a  baseless  tradition.  Critics, 
it  is  tnie»  are  divided  as  to  its  historical  value,  nor 
can  we  discuss  the  matter  here.  But  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  as  Stade  admits,  nothing  a  priori  improb- 
able in  the  view  that  certain  Hebrew  clans  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  ^arrftn  to  Palestine.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  tradition  between  Qarran  and  Ur 
Kasdim  need  not  detain  us  (see  special  articles).  Both 
Harrftn  and  Uru  were  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  moon- 
god  under  different  names,  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
at  some  unknown  period  the  moon-worship  of  QarrSn 
affected  the  Hebrew  clans  (cp  Sarah,  i.  §  2,  Milcah,  i  ). 
For  what  critic  of  to-day  can  venture  to  assume  that  it 
was  repugnance  to  this  worship,  and  in  general  to  idolatry 
(cp  Josh.  242/.),^  that  prompted  the  Hebrew  clans  to 
leave  their  early  homes  ?  Surely  this  asserted  religious 
movement  is  a  specimen  of  that  antedating  of  religious 
conditions  which  is  characteristic  of  the  OT  narrators, 
and  was  copied  from  them  by  Mohammed.  First,  the 
insight  of  Isaiah  is  ascribed  to  Moses ;  then,  as  if  this 
were  not  wonderful  enough,  it  is  transferred  to  Abraham. 
But  how  recent  is  the  evidence  for  either  statement,  and 
how  inconsistent  is  the  spiritual  theism  ascribed  to 
Abraham  with  sound  views  of  historical  development  I 
Instead  therefore  of  speaking  of  '  that  life  of  faith  which 
historically  began  with  Abraham*  (H.  S.  Holland,  Lux 
Mundi,  41),  should  we  not  rather  say  '  that  life  of  faith 
which,  though  germinally  present  from  the  earliest 
times,  first  found  clear  and  undoubted  expression  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  and  in  the  recast  legends  of 
Abraham  *  ? 

Hommel's  ambitious  attempt  to  prove  the  strictly 
historical  character  of  the  Abraham  narratives  from  the 
Arabian  personal  names  of  the  dynasty  of  Hammur3.tM 
is,  critically  regarded,  a  failiu^  The  existence  in 
early  Semitic  antiquity  of  personal  names  expressing 
lofty  ideas  of  the  divine  nature  in  its  relation  to  man 
has  long  been  known,  though  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  such  names  have  been  discovered  so  far  back  in  the 
stream  of  history.  But  hitherto  scholars  have  with  good 
reason  abstained  from  inferring  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Hebrew  narratives  in  which  similar  names  occurred, 
because  the  age  of  these  narratives  had  necessarily  to  be 
first  of  all  determined  by  the  ordinary  critical  methods, 
and  the  existence  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  in  the  days  of 
Amraphel'  (Hammurabi?)  proves  only  that  the  writer 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  documents  in  which 
events  of  this  period  were  referred  to,  not  that  his  own 
narrative  is  strictly  historical. 

For  the  later  Haggadic  stories  concerning  Abraham 
see  Beer,  Leben  Abrahams  nach  Auffassung  der  jiid. 
Sage,  1859;  Hamburger.  RE  fUr  Bib.  u.  Talm.^^^ 
(s.v.  'Abraham');  also  Grllnbaum,  Neue  Beitr.  xur 
sem.  Sagenkunde,  1893,  pp.  89-131  (Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  legends) ;  and.  especially,  a  late  apocry- 
phal book  called  The  Testament  of  Abraham  {Texts 
and  Studies,  Cambridge,  1892).  which  presents  perhaps 
the  finest  imaginable  glorification  of  the  character  of  the 
patriarch.  All  that  he  needs  is  to  see  the  retributions 
1  The  words,  'and  worshipped  other  gods,'  belong  10  R.  But 
the  sense  of  the  earlier  narrators  is  correctly  ^ven  (cp.  Gen. 
31 1953  354^  And,  of  course,  Israel's  point  of  religious  departure 
must,  considering  primitive  circumstances,  have  been  in  some 
sense  polytheistic  (cp  Reinach,  RE/  xv.  311  ['87J;  Boscawen, 
The  Migration  o/Abram^  20  /.\. 
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of  heaven  and  hell  that  he  may  learn  (like  Jonah)  to 
have  pity  on  sinners  (see  Apocrypha,  §  11).  For  the 
archa^log^cal  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  patriarch  see 
Tomkins,  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Abraham  ('78 ; 
second  ed.  '97).  The  best  critical  literature  is  cited 
by  Ki.  Hist.  i. ;  add  to  his  list  Hal.  REJ  xv.  161^ 
('87);  Rev.  sim.  \.  \  ff.  ('93);  Renan.  Hist,  du  peuple 
d^ Israel,  i.  (1887) ;  and  reviews  of  Renan  by  Reinach, 
RE/ XV.  2,01  ff.:  and  by  WRS.  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  iii.  128/ 
('88).  Renan's  statements  that  the  Abraham  of  (Genesis 
is  the  type  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  and  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  represented  by  Abraham,  worshipped  a  '  patri- 
archal, just,  and  tmiversal  (jod,'  from  whom  the  worship 
of  Yahwi  was  a  falling  away,  are  fantastically  erroneous. 
For  Nold.'s  view  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  divine 
names,  see  his  essay  on  the  patriarchs  in  /m  neuen 
Reich,  1871,  p.  508  jf,  and  on  the  other  side  Baethg. 
Beitr.  z.  sem.  Rel.-gesch.  iS4  ff-  See  also  Edom  (§  2  ; 
supposed  divine  character  of  Abraham)  and  Hob  ah 
(his  connection  with  Damascus).  t.  k.  c. 

ABRAHABTS  BOSOM  (Lk.  1622^).     See  Hades. 

ABEAM  (Dn:jK,  §  44.  Gen.  11  27-17  5«  i  Ch. 
I27  Neh.  97t;  ABpAM  [BADL],  but  -pan  [A  twice  in 
Gen.],  'pwM,  [A  once  in  Gen. ;  B  in  Ch.  and  B*  "^<*- 
KL  in  Neh. ;  «{^^;  abram),  i.e.  probably,  in  the  mind 
of  the  priestly  writer  ((Sen.  17  3),  'high  father'  (patriarch), 
to  which  the  name  Sarai,  if  taken  as  another  form  of 
Sarah  [^.v.],  would  be  a  suitable  companion.  If, 
however,  the  name  Abram  be  a  genuine  traditional 
one,  it  will  be  related  to  Abiram  [q.v.^  as  Abner 
[q.v.'\  is  to  Abiner,  and  be  explained  similarly  (cp 
Abraham.  §  z). 

ABBECH  (Tl?^)'  Gen.  4l43t,  'Then  he  made 
him  ride  in  the  chariot  next  in  rank  to  his  own,  and 
they  cried  before  him  Abrech.  So  he  set  him  over 
all  Egypt '  (Kau.  HS).  The  passage  occurs  in  E's  (or 
Ej's)  version  of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  to  be 
grand-vizier,  and  the  strange  word  Abrech  greatly 
puzzled  the  ancient  interpreters.  0^^^  gives  koX 
iidipv^€v  .   .  .   Kiipv^  \  the  Targums  KS^V    K3K,  while 

Pesh. ,  omitting  jhai.  paraphrases  Jix^J^ij^o  Jo/  [cp458 
Pesh.].  and  Vg.  clamante  prcrcone  ut  omnes  coram  eo 
genu  Jlecterent.  Jerome  himself,  however  {Quasi,  in 
Gen. ).  remarks,  *  Mihi  videiur  non  tam  praeco  sive 
adgeniculatio  .  .  .  intelligenda,  quam  illud  quod 
Hebraei  tradunt.  dicentes  "  pairem  tenerum,"  .  .  . 
significante  Scripture  quod  juxta  prudentiam  quidem 
paler  omnium  fuerit,  sed  juxta  aetatem  tenerrimus 
adolescens  et  puer.*  So,  in  fact,  the  Midrash  {Ber. 
rabba,  par.  90)  and  the  two  later  Targums  (as  an 
appendage  to  '  father  of  the  king ' )  expressly  interpret, 
and  in  Bab.  Bathra,  ^a  we  even  find  this  justified  by 
the  combination  of  71  and  rex.  In  /ubilees  40 7  (Charles) 
the  form  is  Abirer,  i.e.  Abirel  ('  God  is  a  mighty  one.* 
or,  being  an  imaginary  form,  '  mighty  one  of  God '). 

The  different  views  of  modern  scnolars  can  only  be 
glanced  at  here.  Luther  is  content  with  Landesvater, 
EV  with  'bow  the  knee.'  RV  mg.  adopts  the  view 
that  the  original  word  was  '  similar  in  sound  to  the 
Hebrew  word  meaning  to  kneel '  (so  Benfey.  Brugsch, 
Chabas).  The  Mas.  vocalisation,  however,  is  guess- 
work, and  the  Hiphil  of  -pa  occurs  only  once  again 
(Gen.  24 11),  and  then  in  the  sense  of  *to  cause  (the 
camels)  to  kneel  down.'  If  we  look  at  the  context,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  outward  display 
of  reverence  at  all  (prostration  would  be  more  natural 
than  kneeling)  can  be  meant  by  Abrech.  An  ofllicial 
title  is  what  the  context  most  favours,  not,  however, 
such  a  title  as  '  chief  of  the  wise  men '  *  (ap-re^-u) ;  but 
rather  '  great  lord,'  or  some  other  equivalent  to  *  grand- 
1  Harkavy,  /As.^  mars-avnl  1870,  pp.  161-165.  Le  Pa|[e 
Renouf's  explanation  {PSBA  xx.  %ff.  t'BSJX  'thy command  is 
our  desire '  ^<i^-«>np*),  1.^., '  we  are  at  thy  service,'  is  much  lest 
suitable  to  tiie  contexL 
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viaer.'  No  such  title  including  the  letters  b-r-k  is 
quoted  from  the  pure  Egyptian  vocabulary ;  but  may 
it  not  be  really  a  loan-word?  This  might  account 
for  the  fact  that  Abrech  is  passed  over  in  6i.  It 
is  well  known  that  from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards 
there  was  close  intercourse  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Semitic  peoples,  and  that  many  technical  words 
were  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  being  the  case,  it 
appears  reasonable  to  connect  Abrech  with  the  Ass. -Bab. 
abarakku  (fem.  abarakkatu),  which  is  applied  to  one  of 
the  five  highest  dignitaries  in  the  empire.^  Schrader, 
who  once  opposed  this  view  {COTx.  139),  now  thinks 
that  the  Amama  discoveries  (1888)  have  made  it 
much  more  probable  ;  and  Brilnnow  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that '  the  Assyrian  a-ba-rak-kn  seem  undoubtedly 
to  be  the  prototype  of  Abrech'*  (private  letter).  In 
spite  of  Dillmann's  peremptory  denial  (1892),  it  has 
become  very  difficult  to  think  otherwise.  We  might, 
indeed,  correct  the  word  out  of  existence  ;  but  Ball's  text 
[SBOT)  is  hardly  an  improvement  except  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  }icy'p'*\  of  the  Sam.  text  (cp  6i  Pesh.)  for 
y^r^'^,  which  is  justified  by  the  context,  and  had  already 
been  made  by  Geiger  {Urschr.  463).  T.  K.  C. 

ABBONAH,  AV  Ebrcmah  (nri^V),  one  of  the  stages 
in  the  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Nu.  8834/+,  P  ; 
ceBpcoNA  [B],  eB.  [AFL]).  See  Wanderings,  §§  12, 
14.     On  a/3/)wra  [AB]  in  Judith  224,  see  Arbonai. 

ABSALOM  (Di^^lK,  §  45,  or— less  correctly,    as 

Ndld.  thinks — as  in  i  K.152ioDv^ZlX,  Abishalom, 
ABESSALOU;  probably  'the  [divine]  father  is  peace," 
cp  Yahw6-shjilom  Judg.  624,  a  title  of  Yahw6,  but 
not  PS.I2O7;  &B€CC^a>/vi  [B.\,  and  in  aS.  83, 
and  I  Ch.,  also  L],  -ecA-  [A,  2S.I815],  -eCA.  [L; 
but  in  I  K. 228  COAOMCONTOC,  where  also  y^^  N-^ 
salomonem\  \  «aX»Aa/ ;  aBccAcom  [A],  2S.  I815  ; 
Jos.  ABecCAAcoMOC  and  ayaAcdmoc  ;  ABSALOM)  was 
David's  third  son,  his  mother  being  Maacah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  {q.v.  2).  Bom  at  Hebron,  he 
grew  up  at  Jerusalem,  the  idol  of  his  father,  and  popular 
from  his  manly  beauty  and  his  winning  manners.  His 
tragic  history  is  faithfully  recorded  by  an  ancient  and 
well-informed  vriter  in  2  S.  13-18. 

We  first  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  the  outrage 
on  his  sister  Tamar  by  her  half-brother  Amnon,  whom 
David,  out  of  weak-minded  affection  for  his  first- 
bom  (2  S.  1321,  ®BA»-),  omitted  to  chastise.  Absalom 
soothed  his  sister,  and  silently  bode  his  time.  Then, 
after  two  years,  he  lured  Amnon  with  the  other  princes 
to  a  feast  of  sheep-shearing  on  Absalom's  estate  at 
Baal-hazor  (see  Hazor,  2),  and  at  a  concerted  sign  his 
servants  slew  Amnon  during  the  banquet.  The  next 
three  years  Absalom  passed  in  exile  in  Geshur  {q.v.  2), 
till  Joab,  knowing  that  the  king  pined  for  the  ifugitive, 
contrived  by  the  help  of  a  '  wise  woman '  from  Tekoa  to 
bring  him  back.  The  form  of  the  parable  (2S.  I45-7) 
may  belong  to  the  'wise  woman,'  but  the  ideas  which 
it  suggested  came  from  Joab.  Why  was  the  king  so 
willing  to  mitigate  the  custom  of  blood-vengeance  for  a 
stranger,  and  so  hard  towrards  his  own  son  ?  We  die, 
and  are  like  water  spilt  on  the  ground  ;  but  God  sp>ares 
the  life  of  him  whose  thoughts  are  bent  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  banished  (2  S.  14 14  with  Ewald's  emenda- 
tion). The  king  gave  way  to  this  gentle  pressure,  and 
allowed  bis  son  to  come  back  to  'Jerusalem,  but  refused 
to  see  him  for  two  whole  years.  Nor  would  Joab  take 
any  further  step,  till  the  impetuous  prince  set  his  barley 
field  on  fire,  and,  when  Joab  came  in  person  to 
complain,  declared  that  death  was  better  than  con- 

1  Friedr.  Del.,  Htb.  in  ike  light  of  Assyrian  Research 
(1883),  p.  25/;  q)  Par.  225;  Ass.  HIVB  12.  This  brilliant 
susgcstion  was  temfwrarily  adopted  by  the  present  writer 
{Acad.  X3th  Apr.  1884X  who  has,  since  tHe  Ainarna  discoveries, 
returned  to  it. 

»  So  also  Sayce  (Acad.  7th  May  180a:  Crit.  Afo$u  n^/\ 
but  with  an  interpretatioo  which  needs  fuller  evidence. 
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tinued  disgrace.     He  had  his  way.     The  king  kissed 
him  and  restored  him  to  full  favour. 

Four  years  followed  (2  S.  157,  L.  Pesh.  and  Jos. ;  MT 
^BA  Vg.  have  •  forty  ')  during  which  Absalom  prepared 
men's  minds  for  coming  events.  He  let  his  hair  grow 
enormously  long  (2  S.  1426),  in  token,  as  Robertson 
Smith  thinks  {RS^^'^  484),  of  the  sacredness  of  his  person, 
though  the  ordinary  view  that  it  was  merely  a  proof 
of  vanity  possesses  the  recommendation  of  simplicity. 
He  rode  in  a  chariot  with  horses  (then  scarcely 
known  in  Israel)  and  was  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  fifty  men.  He  made  every  suitor's  cause  his  own, 
and  lamented  aloud  that  his  power  did  not  match 
his  desire  to  help  (2  S.  15 1-6).  At  last  he  fired  the 
train  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  carefully  laid. 
On  pretence  of  a  sacrificial  feast,  he  withdrew  to 
Hebron,  accompanied  by  200  men,  doubtless  needy 
dependents,  who  followed  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
plan.  Here,  at  the  old  capital  of  Judah,  amidst  a 
people  who  were  still  unreconciled  to  their  absorption 
in  a  larger  state,  he  raised  th^e  standard  of  revolt. 
Ahithophel,  a  man  of  southern  Judah,  he  made  his 
principal  counsellor  ;  Amasa,  Ab^om's  cousin,  also 
from  Judah,  took  command  of  the  troops  (cp  Geshur, 
2).  But  an  appeal  was  also  made  to  the  centrifugal 
forces  always  at  work  in  the  N.  tribes,  for,  as  he  set  out 
for  Hebron,  the  rebel  prince  sent  men  through  the  land 
of  Israel.  At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  these  were  to 
proclaim  the  accomplished  fact,  '  Absalom  has  been 
made  king  in  Hebron. ' 

David,  once  the  darling  of  the  nation,  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  capital.  Absalom  as  quickly  entered 
it,  and  gave  that  public  sign  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  which  the  crafty  Ahithophel  recommended. 
The  number  of  his  counsellors  was  now  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Hushai,  '  David's  friend '  (on  the  epithet 
see  Hushai),  whose  flattery  he  failed  to  see  through. 
In  reality  Hushai  only  pretended  to  join  the  rebels.  His 
object  was  twofold — to  frustrate  the  counsel  of  Ahitho- 
phel, and  to  betray  Absalom's  plans  to  the  priests,  Zadok 
and  Abiathar.  These  trusty  friends  of  David  were  to 
communicate  with  a  maid,  and  she  was  to  impart  her 
knowledge  to  two  sons  of  the  priests,  who  waited  to 
bear  it  to  the  king.  This  counterplot  attained  its  end. 
Ahithophel,  who  knew  how  deceptive  was  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  wished  Absalom  to  'strike  David  before 
there  was  time  for  second  thoughts'  (WRS).  But 
Hushai  persuaded  the  pretender  to  wait,  and  so  David, 
who  was  informed  of  all  that  happened  at  Jerusalem, 
safely  crossed  the  Jordan  and  established  himself  at 
Mahianaim,  once  Ishbaal's  capital. 

Thence,  in  three  divisions,  David's  army  sallied  forth, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  forest  (see  Ephraim,  Wood 
of)  the  rebel  troops  were  routed.  In  the  flight 
Absalom's  head  (hair?;  Heb.  vm.  cp  2  S.  1426)  was 
caught  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth  tree,  and  his  mule 
left  him  hanging  between  heaven  and  earth.  '  Not  for  a 
thousand  shekels '  would  the  soldier  who  saw  him  hanging 
have  taken  his  life.  How  could  he  venture  to  disregard 
the  king's  charge  to  watch  over  the  young  man  Ab- 
salom? If  he  had  treacherously  attempted  Absalom's 
life,  would  not  the  king  have  found  it  out,  and  would 
not  Joab  himself  have  stood  aloof?  But  Joab,  who  felt 
his  courage  called  in  question  (2  S.  18 14.  <S^*^;  see 
Bu.  SBOT),  with  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  statement, 
plunged  three  javelins  into  Absalom's  body.  The 
corpse  of  the  ill-fated  prince  was  flung  into  a  pit,  and 
the  soldiers  cast  stones  upon  it,  that  the  restless  spirit 
might  trouble  them  no  more.*  Meantime  the  old  king 
was  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim.  The  pathetic 
story  of  his  broken-hearted  grief  at  hearing  the  news  of 
his  dearly  loved  son's  death  is  enshrined  in  all  memories. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  sad  tragedy  which  opened 

with  the  barbarous  outrage  upon  Tamar.     Just  eleven 

years  had  passed  since  that  event,  so  that  if  Absalom 

1  See  Tylor*s  Prim,  Cult.  ii.  29. 
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was  about  twenty  when  he  took  up  his  sister's  cause, 
he  must  have  died  a  little  over  thirty.  Apparently 
his  three  sons  died  before  him  (281427  18x8).  On 
his  'daughter,'  see  Tamar,  3,  and  Maacah,  3,  4. 
The  notice  respecting  Absalom's  monument  in  a  S 18 18 
is  not  very  clear,  perhaps  owing  to  some  confusion  in 
the  text  of  w.  17-X9  (so  Klo. ).  It  is  evidently  paren- 
thetical, and  reminds  the  reader  that  Absalom  had  a 
suitable  monument  (erected,  according  to  Klo.  's  read- 
ing, by  David)  in  the  King's  Vale  (see  Shaveh,  i., 
Melchizedek,  §  3).  The  building  close  to  Jerusalem, 
now  known  as  Absalom's  tomb,  is  of  very  late  origin,  as 
its  Ionic  pillars  prove.  w.  E.  A. 

2.  Father  of  Matuthias  (i  Mace  11 70;  'A^oAm^mc  [AV], 
^aXfjLtMf  [kD*  Zflckler  proposes  to  read  'Jonathan'  for 
'Mattatbias'  here;  or  else  to  read  Mattathias  in  zMacc 
18 IX  also. 

3.  Father  of  Jonathan  (iMacc.  18xx:  'A^oAttt^uK  [AVk]), 
probably  the  same  as  (2). 

4.  An  ambassador  to  Lysias  :  2  Mace  11 17  (A£t9<raXuii,  [A), 
fua-traXa  1  A  [sic  V]X     Possibly  also  to  be  identified  with  {2). 

ABUBUS  (aBoyBoc  [At^V];  Jl^qaa..  cp  Hubbah, 

1  Ch.  734  Kr.  ;  jIBOBC/s),  father  of  Ptolemy,  captain  of 
the  plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  (i  Mace.  ICxxisf). 

ABYSS,  THE  (h  aByccoc),  the  term  substituted  in 
RV  of  NT  for  the  •  deep '  and  the  •  bottomless  pit  *  of 
AV;  see  Lk.  831;  Rom.  IO7;  Rev.9x/xx  II7 
178  2O1  sf.  In  the  second  of  these  passages,  by 
an  inexact  use  of  the  term,  '  the  ab3rss '  is  equivalent 
to  Sheol ;  '  over  the  sea  *  in  Dt.  30x3  is  taken  to  mean 
•  over  the  world-encircling  ocean  into  which  the  ' '  rivers  '* 
of  the  underworld  (Ps.  184[5].  V^3  'Sru)  discharge 
themselves  to  "the  place  where  all  flesh  wanders  "  {i.e., 
Sheol;  Enoch  11 6).'  Elsewhere  it  means  the  deeply- 
placed  abode  of  the  '  dragon '  or  devil,  of  the  '  beast ' 
his  helper,  and  of  the  daipUana, — whether  this  abode  be 
taken  to  be  the  '  deep  (tifhdm)  that  coucheth  beneath ' 
(Gen.  4925  RV),  or  the  '  waste  place '  with  '  no  firmament 
above  and  no  foundation  of  earth  beneath,'  by  which 
the  fire-filled  chasm  was  thought  to  be  bordered  (Enoch 
18 12;  cp  21 2  7).  The  former  view  is  in  accordance 
with  OT  usage,  the  tUhdm  of  MT  and  the  A^vffffos  of 

5  being  the  flood  or  ocean  which  once  enfolded 
the  earth,  but  is  now  shut  up  in  subterranean  store- 
chambers  (Ps.837) ;  and  it  is  favoured  by  the  use  of 
OdXaaffa  in  Rev.  13  x  as  synonymous  with  A^wrffot. 
But  the  latter  is  more  probably  right  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  agrees  with  Enoch  in  asserting  the  existence  of  a 
lake  of  fire,  destined  for  the  final  punishment  of  the 
devil  and  his  helpers.  This  fiery  lake  is  not  in  either 
book  technically  called  'the  abyss* ;  in  EnochlO  13  the 
Greek  has  t6  x^w  "rov  irvpSsy  and  in  21 7  JtaicoirV  elx**' 

6  T&woi  fufs  rrjs  d^Offffov.  The  angelic  overseer  of  this 
region  is  Uriel,  who  is  described  in  Enoch202  (Gireh 
Gk. )  as  6  iwl  rod  K6(TfMV  koI  toO  Taprdpou.  '  Tartarus ' 
occurs  also  in  Job  41 23,  C  in  the  phrase  rby  rdprapw 
rrjs  dpdffffov  [BXA],  which,  being  used  in  connection  with 
Leviathan,  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  of  the  subterranean 
abode  of  Yahwfe's  enemy,  the  dragon  (see  Dragon, 
§  4/).     Cp  raprapijixTas,  used  of  the  fallen  angels, 

2  Pet.  24.  T.  K.  c 

ACACIA  (ne?^),  Ex.255  etc.,  RV.  See  Shittah 
Tree. 

ACATAN  (akatan  [BA]).  iEsd.838t  AV=Ezr. 
8x2,  Hakkatan. 

ACCABA  (akkaBa  [B]).  i  Esd.530  RV=Ezra246. 
Hagar 

ACCAD  (-I3K;  apxaA  [AL],  ax-  C^^E]  ;  ^f ; 
achad)  is  one  of  the  four  cities  mentioned  in  Gen. 
10 10  as  forming  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  in  the  land  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia.  In  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  the  name  of  Akkad  is  most  fre- 

1  If  a  Hebrew  original  could  have  been  supposed  for  2  Mace 
litwaXa  might  have  represented  a  transliteration  of  part  of  a 
participle  of  rhv  (oi  ircfA^^Krtc  follows). 
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quently  met  with  in  the  title  lugal  ICtngi{ki)  Uri{ki), 
which  is  rendered  in  Semitic  by  Ikir  {mdtu)  humeri  u 
(mdtu)  Akkadi.  This  title,  which  implied  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  was  borne  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  was  adopted  by 
those  kings  of  Assyria  who  conquered  Babylon  (cp  Baby- 
lonia, §  i).  The  Akkad  referred  to  in  Gen.  10  xo  has 
been  identified  by  some  with  the  ancient  city  of  Agdde 
which  was  situated  in  northern  Babylonia  and  attained 
a  position  of  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  the  country  under 
Sargon  I.  about  3800  RC.  This  identification,  however, 
is  entirely  hypothetical,  and  is  based  only  on  the  super- 
ficial resemblance  of  the  names.  L.  w.  k. 

ACCABON  (akkapwn  [A»]),  i  Mace.  1089t  AV= 
RV  Ekron  {q.v.\ 

ACCHO,  RV  Aooo  (^3P),  Judg.  1 3X  and  (see  Ummah) 
Josh.  193ot ;  see  Ptolemais. 

ACCOS  (akxwc  [A],  AKKCOC  [K].  lAKK.  [V]  ;  same 
as  Hakkoz  [^. v.]),  grandfather  of  Eupolemus  ;  i  Mace. 
8x7t. 

ACCOZ  (akBwC  [B]),  iEsd.538t  AV=Ezra26x 
RV,  Hakkoz.  1. 

ACCUSER  (KATi^rcop  [Ti.,  W  &  H  following  A], 
KATi^fOPOC  [BK,  etc.].  The  form  of  word  foimd  in 
the  best  texts  is  simply  a  Hebraised  form  [112H3JJ]  of  the 
common  word  KATi^ropOC*  For  Rabbinic  usage  see 
e.g.  Buxt.  Lex. ),  Rev.  12xot.     See  Satan,  §§  6  (3)  7. 

ACELDAMA  AV;  RV  Akeldama  (ax€AA&m&x^ 
[Tisch.  A,  etc.],  acheldemach  [96  lat.],  akc.  [B  fol- 
lowed by  W  &  H],  -Aaim.  [D].  aceldemach  [d]). 
the  name  according  to  Actsl  19  of  a  field  bought 
by  Judas  Iscariot  for  some  unknown  purpose.  The  vet. 
Lat.  of  Mt.  278  applies  the  name  (not,  as  in  the  Gk. 
MSS.,  merely  in  translation,  but  in  the  original)  also 
to  a  field  bought  by  the  priesU  of  Jerusalem  to  bury 
strangers  in. 

MS.  evidence  is  so  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  some 
such  form  as  Akeldamach  that  the  RV  is  quite  unjusti- 
1  ThA  nftniA  ^^  *"  rejecting  it,  especially  when  it 
*  corrects  the  c  into  k.  Actsl  19  states 
that  in  the  language  of  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  this 
name  meant  'the  field  of  blood'  {x'^9^  ot/xaros). 
"pT  Spn  [hdkil  cUmdkh),  however,  is  obviously  '  the  field 
of /Ak  blood.*  an  impossible  expression,  Klostermann 
has  therefore  argued  with  great  acuteness  (ProbUnu  im 
Aposteltexte,  1-8  ['83])  that  -pi  (oMKh)  is  one  word — 
viz. ,  the  well-known  Aram,  root  •  to  sleep.  *  All  we  have 
to  do,  then,  is  to  understand  it  of  the  sleep  of  death,  a 
usage  known  in  Syr.,  and  'field  of  sleep'  will  mean 
cemetery,  which,  as  Mt.  tells  us,  was  what  the  priests 
meant  to  make  of  the  potter's  field.  Klostermann's 
argument  is  very  strong — it  is  certainly  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  name  originated  in  some  feet  known 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  the  transformation  of  a 
potter's  field  into  a  burying  place  would  be — and  his 
view  was  adopted  by  Wendt  (Meyer<^>  ad  loc. ).  But  we 
have  no  instance  of  a  noun  -pi  so  used,  and  ch,  x.  n»ay 
=  K  (cp  twcnjx  [Lk.326.  BK,  etc.]  =  *DT  ;  Sctpax.  Sirach 
=  KTO.  Sira).  Hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
origin  of  the  name — we  can  never  know — its  form  was 
probably  kct  ^pn  (Dalm.  Gram.  161  and  105  n.  1  re- 
spectively), •  the  field  of  blood '  (so  Dalm.  161  n.  6 ;  Am. 
Mey.  Jesu  Muttersprache,  49  n.  i).  On  the  questions 
who  bought  the  field  and  why  it  was  called  Aceldama 
see  also  Acts.  §  14.     Cp  Judas,  9. 

Tradition  which  goes  as  far  back  as  to  the  fourth 
century  has  placed  Aceldama  on  a  level  overhanging  the 
«    nvoiti^-fAfioi  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  on  the 

riS  ^^'  ^'*^R®  °^  **^®  "*'^  °^  ^^^  Counsel, 

— a  tradition  which  rests  precariously 

on  Jer.  18/,  where  the  situation  of  the  potter's  house  in 

Jeremiah's  day  is  thought  to  be  indicated.      Potter's 

1  On  this  form  see  Dalm.  {Gram.  304  n.  3%  Kau.  (tTreurr.  8X 
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material  is  still  dug  out  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
traditional  Aceldama  was  used  to  bury  Christian  pilgrims 
in  at  least  from  570  {Anion.  Plac.  J  tin.  26) :  especially 
during  the  Crusades,  but,  according  to  Maundrell,  who 
says  it  was  then  called  Campo  Santo,  even  as  late  as 
1697.  A  chamel  house  into  which  the  bodies  were  let 
down  from  above  has  stood  here  from  very  early  times. 
The  best  history  and  description  of  the  site  (with  plans) 
is  that  by  Schick,  PEFQ,  1892,  pp.  283^ 

ACHAIA  (axaia  [Ti.WH]).  It  is  a  fact  of  some 
interest  that  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  their 
history  the  word  '  Achaean'  was  used  as  the  general  de- 
signation of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  proper.  During 
the  classical  period  Achaia  denoted  only  the  narrow  strip 
of  coastland  and  the  adjoining  mountain  stretching  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river 
Sythas  (mod.  Trikalitikos)  20  m.  west  of  Corinth,  to  the 
river  Larisus  near  Cape  Araxus  (mod.  Kalogria).  In  the 
time  of  Paul,  Achaia  signified  the  Roman  province — i.e. , 
the  whole  country  south  of  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  name  Achaia 
was  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Achsean  League  in  the  last  spasmodic  effort  which 
occasioned  the  sack  of  Corinth  and  the  downfall  of  Greek 
independence,  146  RC.  (Pans.  vii.  I610).  Whether  the 
formation  of  the  province  dates  from  that  year,  or  not,  is 
of  no  consequence  to  the  student  of  the  Bible.  It  was  in 
27  B.C.  that  Augustus  definitely  settled  the  boundaries  of 
Achaia.  assigning  to  it  Thessaly,  ^tolia,  Acamania,  and 
part  of  Epirus  (Strabo,  p.  840).  The  Achaia  of  Paul  is, 
therefore,  practically  synonymous  with  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece,  but  a  little  more  extensive  towards 
the  north-west.  The  combination  'Macedonia  and 
Achaia '  embraces  the  whole  of  European  Greece,  as  in 
Acts  19 21,  iieXdwv  r^v  MaKcSovUiv  Kal  'Axa^"  (see 
also  Rom.  I526  i  Thess.  1 7/.  )•  From  27  B.C.  Achaia 
naturally  ranked  as  a  senatorial  province — i.  ^. ,  its  governor 
was  an  ex-praetor,  with  the  title  proconsul  (Strabo,  I.e. ). 
In  1 5  A.  D. ,  however,  owing  to  their  financial  embarrass- 
ments, both  Achaia  and  Macedonia  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Tiberius  ;  and  it  was  not  until  44  A.  D.  that  Claudius 
restored  them  to  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  25).  The  writer  of  Acts  18 12  is  thus  quite  correct 
in  speaking  of  Gallio  in  53  or  54  A.D.  as  dvO&iraTot — 
i.e. ,  proconsul.  The  fiasco  of  Nero's  proclamation  made 
all  Greece  free,  but  this  state  of  things  lasted  only  a 
short  time.  With  this  exception,  a  proconsular  governor 
u-as  stationed  in  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  until 
the  time  of  Justinian. 

In  the  NT  we  hear  of  only  three  towns  of  Achaia — 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Cenchrea  ; — but  the  Saluta- 
tions of  the  two  Corinthian  Epistles  (esp.  2  Cor.  li  iy 
8\jf  Tjj  *Axaf^)  imply  other  Christian  communities  in 
the  province.  In  1  Cor.  16 15  the  *  house  of  Stephanas ' 
is  called  the  'first-fruits  of  Achaia'  {dTapx^TTJs  'Axa/as). 
In  this  place,  for  '  Achaia'  we  should  expect  '  Corinth' ; 
for,  according  to  Acts  17  34,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
and  other  Athenians  must  have  been  the  first-fruits  of 
teaching  in  the  province  of  Achaia.  In  Rom.  16  5.  where, 
according  to  the  Text.  Rec. ,  Epaenetus  is  spoken  of  as 
the  dirapx^  riji  'Axcdas,  the  best  texts  read  'A<r/aj  [Ti. 
W  &  H,  following  BAK,  etc,].  The  charity  of  Achaean 
converts  is  praised  in  2  Cor.  92  Rom.  1626;  but  the 
reference  may  be  merely  to  the  church  at  Corinth  (cp 
2  Cor.  810).  w.  J.  w. 

ACHAICTJS  (axaTkoC  [Ti.WH]),  a  member  of  the 
Corinthian  church,  who,  along  with  Stephanas  and  For- 
tonatus,  had  carried  to  Paul  at  Ephesus  news  of  the 
Corinthians  which  had  gladdened  and  refreshed  him 
(i  Cor.  16 17/.).  He  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the 
Seventy  (Lk.  lOi)  in  Chron.  Pose,  (Bonn  ed.  i.  402). 

ACHAN  (J5y,  Josh.  7).  called  Achar  (IDJJ— j'.^., 
*  troubled ' — ,  cp  OcRAN,  n?V)  *^  ^  ^^"  2 7  and  {achar 
[ed.  Bensly])  in  4  Esd.  737  [107]  RV.    ®'s  readings  are 
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AXAp[BFand(exceptJosh.7i.  AXAn)L],  ax  an  [A;  but 
AXApinJosh.724  iCh.27]);  thesonofCamiib.  Zabdib. 
Zerah  b.  Judah,  who  unlawfully  took  possession  of  some 
of  the  '  devoted '  spoil  of  Jericho  (see  Ban).  His  breach 
of  a  taboo  had  involved  the  whole  host  in  guilt  (RS^) 
162),  and  the  community  had  to  free  itself  of  responsi- 
bility by  destroying  not  only  Achan  but  also  his  whole 
family  (Josh.  7).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
primitive  notions  (RS(^  421)1  although  our  present  text 
is  due  to  later  insertions  in  v.  24/  With  the  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  name  is  to  be  connected  the  word- 
play in  Josh.  725.     Cp  Carmi,  1. 

ACHAZ  (axaz  [Ti],  AXAC  [WH],  Mt.19),  RV 
Ahaz  {q.v.  1). 

ACHBOB  ("li3Dy,  §  68,  i.e.,  Mouse  [q.v.^ ;  cp  Ph. 
n^DV.  K13Dy,  dS^DV  ;  AYoBcop  [BAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Baal-hanan  [i]  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  8638, 
Xo/Swp  [A*/?];  39;  iCh.l49,  nijay  [BS.  Ginsb.],  axw/3«/) 
[B],  X'  [L]) ;  also  V.  50  in  ^^\     See  Edom,  §  4- 

2.  b.  Micah  ;  a  courtier  of  King  Josiah  (2  K.  22 12 14 ; 
Jer.  2622,  MT  and  Theod.  in  Q  mg.  [BAK  om.]  ;  Jer. 
36x2,  a^xo/Sw/)  [B«^,  -/Si;  [K*].  a/roj9w/)  [Q]) ;  in  2  Ch. 
34 ao  named  Abdon  [q.v. ,  4]  (afidodo/i  [B],  a^du)v  [AL]). 

ACHLACHABTJS  (<\xiM&POC  [BA] ;  see  further 
below). . 

I.  The  prosperous  nephew  of  Tobit  (see  Tobit). 
He  was  cup-bearer,  signet-keeper,  steward,  and  overseer 
of  accounts  to  Esarhaddon  at  Nineveh  (Tob.  1 21/ ). 

In  1880  George  Hoffmann  pointed  out^  the  identity 
of  the  Achiacharus  of  Tob.  I21/.  lliSliiof  with 
Ahikar  (bn  the  name  see  below),  a  legendary  sage  and 
vezir  of  Sennacherib,  who  is  the  hero  of  a  romance  foimd 
in  certain  Syriac  and  Arabic  MSS.  According  to  this 
romance,  he  almost  lost  his  life  through  the  base 
treachery  of  his  sister's  son  (cp  Pesh.  in  Tob.  11 18), 
Nadan  ( =  Aman  of  Tob.  14 10 — cp  [iTroirjff€v]  adafi  [B], 
vada^  (H);  see  Aman — and  probably  =  Nabal  [or  Laban 
or  other  form]  of  Tob.  11 18  ;  see  Nasbas),  whom  he 
had  adopted.  Restored  to  favour,  he  gave  sundry 
proofs  of  his  marvellous  wisdom,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  a  mission  to  a  foreign  king.  Assemanni  had 
already  observed  (Bid.  Or.  3,  pt.  I286  a)  that  in  the 
Arabic  story  •  de  Hicaro  eadem  fere  narrantiu-  quae 
de  iEsopo  Phryge '  ;  chaps.  23-32  of  the  legendary  Li/e 
of  /Es(^  (Maximus  Planudes)  in  fact  tell  of  i£sop  and 
his  kinsman  Ennos  a  quite  similar  story.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  story  is  oriental  in  origin ;  but 
it  has  been  argued  by  Meissner  (see  below)  that  the 
iEsop  romance  has  preserved  in  some  respects  a  more 
original  form.  The  Greek  recension,  however,  that 
must  be  assiuned  as  the  basis  of  certain  Roumanian 
and  Slavonic  versions  still  surviving,  was  probably  an 
independent  version  now  lost,  made  from  the  Syriac. 
Allusions  to  an  eastern  sage  axcuicapos  are  found 
elsewhere  {e.g.,  Strabo,  p.  762) ;  and  traces  of  his  story 
seem  to  have  made  their  way  into  the  Talmud  {ZDMG 
48194/  ['94])-  The  mutual  relations  of  these  various 
recensions  are  still  obscure ;  but  there  seems  little 
reason  to  question  that  the  allusions  in  Tobit  are  to 
an  already  well-known  story.  M.  R.  James  (Guardian, 
Feb.  2,  1898,  pp.  163/.)  suggests  pai-allels  to  the  same 
story  in  the  NT. 

Of  the  allusions,  that  in  11 18  is  wantine  in  the  It.;  those  in 
11 18  and  14 10  are  absent  from  the  *  Chaldee '  and  Heb.  texts ; 
while  the  Vg.  omits  all  save  tliat  in  11 18  (^^A/Vr)— perhaps  the 
allusions  were  felt  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  story  of  Tooit. 

Greek  variants  of  the  name  are  axtix^H*^  [n  in  ^*  li  ~<^X* 
once  in  Kc.a]j  axe[(]x.  [k  in  14  xo],  axcixop  [K*  in  11 18,  axcia- 
X<*4>o9  Kca],  cp  It.  Achicarus,  and  in  14 10  Achicar.  The 
equivalent  Hebrew  would  be  np*nK»  and  Meissner  has  pointed 
out  that  Pesh.  has  ^Qo'>(  for  ^^3  in  i  Ch.  65.  The  name 
remains  obscure  however.  Pesh.  has  ^«^-f»^  ;  '  Chald.'  H2, 
1p*pK;  Hi  piHK  *nK;  Vg.  Ackior,  and  Pesh.  in  I21/.  |Qu**f  . 

1  'Auszflge  aus  syrischen  Akten  persischen  Martyrer/  in 
Abhandl.f.  d.  Kunke  d.  MorgeiUandes,  7,  na  3,  p.  182. 
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In  the  ronuuice  the  forms  are  \  firt- 1  JhCinmt  [cod*  Sach.] ; 
^f^^^f  [cod.  in  Brit  Mus.]. 

Published  texU— (i)  Semitic:  Arabic,  A.  §alhani,  Contts 
arabtSj  a-ao (Beyrouth,  1890) ;  Ar.  and  Neo-Syr.,  M.  Lidzbarski, 
from  cod.  Sachau  339,  in  Er^dnzungsfufte  zur  ZA  Hefte  4-5,  1 
Teil,  with  Germ,  transl.;  English  transl.  of  Syriac  (compared  with 
At.  and  Neo.-Syr.),  E.  J.  Dillon.  ConUnip.  Rev.  March  '08,  p. 
069-386 ;  cp  also  versions  of  the  Arabian  Nights — ^^.,  Sir  K.  F. 
Burton,  Alf  Laylak  iva  Laylah^  supplemental  volumes,  ®  3-38  ; 
i£thiopic  (precepts),  C.  H.  Comill,  Das  Buck  tUr  titisen  Phiio- 
aophtn,  X0-2I,  40-44.  (2)  Slavonic  :  Cverm.^  transl.  V.  }z%\t, 
Byzattt.  Zeitsch.  1 111-126.  (^)  Armenian,  printed  at  Consunti- 
nople,  in  1708, 1731,  and  1862.*  (4)  The  Story  0/ Ahikar^  Cony- 
beare,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  Camb.  1898  (Gk.  text ;  Armen.,  Syr., 
and  Arab,  texts  and  transl. ;  Slav,  and  Eth.  transL)  appeared 
as  these  sheets  were  being  passed  for  press. 

Discussions :  Bruno  Aleissner,  ZDMG  48  i7i-?^7  ['94] ;  Jagid 
{pp.  cit.   107-iix);    E>nst  Kuhn  {tb.  127-130);   Lidzbiurski  {jl.c. 

J/.)\   Bickell,  AthttuBumt  22nd  Nov.  1890,  p.  700,  and  34th 
an.  189Z,  p.  123;  cp  also  20th  Nov.  1897,  p.  711,  and  27th 
(ov.,  p.  7^;  J.  R.  Harris  in  Story  0/ Akikar  {sen  above),  pp. 
T)i.-lxxxvui. 

2.  'King  of  Media'  (Tob.Uis  [k*1;  It.  /f cA*car)=  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (i*.  [BD=Ahasuerus  {ib.  [A]).  See  Tobit, 
Book  of. 

ACHIAS  (achias),  4  Esd.  laf.     See  Ahijah,  i. 

ACHIM  (AxeiM  [BK*],  -  n,  axin,  -hn  [A  etc.], 
AXi/w  [^**  etc.],  cp  AX€iM  =  bt<*nt<,  Ahiam,  iCh. 
ll35[BKA].  and  =  pr.  Jachin.  Gen.  46 10  [A*»»d"].  1  Ch. 
24  i7[i6]  [B]).  a  name  in  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  (ML  1 14). 
See  Genealogies  op  Jesus,  §  2  ^ . 

ACHIOR  (&x[€]i<A>P  [BKA].  §  44),  in  the  romance 
of  Judith  {q.v.),  'captain  of  all  the  sons  of  Ammon.' 
Having  dared  to  warn  Holofemes  of  the  danger  of 
attacking  the  Israelites,  he  was  handed  over  to  them  to 
share  their  fate  on  the  expected  triumph  of  the  Assyrian 
««"™s  ( 6  5^ ).  He  was  hospitably  received,  and  ultimately 
became  a  Jewish  proselyte — no  doubt  to  the  great 
edification  of  Jewish  readers  of  the  story. 

In  some  versions  of  Tobit  his  name  takes  Uie  place  of  that  of 
AcHiACHARUS  (^.v.) — an  error  due  to  the  similarity  of  ^  and  w 
in  Syriac. 

ACHIPHA  (AxeiBA  [B]),  i  Esd.63xt  RV=Ezra 
251,  Hakupha. 

ACHISH  (IJ'^D^.  ArxoYC  [BA],  akx-  [L]).  a  Philis- 
tine,  son  of  Maoch  (i  S.  272)  or  Maachah  (i  K.  239/ ; 
ArX'C  [A]) ;  a  king  of  Gath,  with  whom  David  and 
his  band  took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  Saul  (see 
David,  §  5).  He  is  described  as  a  credulous  man 
whom  David  fotmd  it  easy  to  deceive,  representing  that 
his  raids  against  Bedouin  tribes  were  really  directed 
against  the  Judahites  and  their  allies,  and  taking  care 
not  to  leave  any  of  his  captives  alive  to  reveal  the  truth 
to  Achish.  At  Ziklag,  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  as  his  place  of  residence,  David  lived  as  a  freebooter 
in  vassalage  to  Achish  for  a  year  and  four  months 
(®  only  four  months).  The  confidence,  however,  with 
which  his  suzerain  regarded  him  was  not  shared  by 
the  Philistine  lords,  who  prevailed  upon  Achish  to 
dismiss  David  from  his  army  when  starting  to  meet 
Saul  at  Gilboa.  See  1  S.  27 1-282  29i-ii.  a  connected 
passage  of  date  prior  to  800  ( SBO  T).  I  n  an  other  passage 
(1K.239/. ),  where  the  execution  of  Shimei  [i]  is  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  gone  to  Gath  in  search  of 
some  runaway  slaves,  it  is  said  that  the  fugitives  went 
to  Achish.  No  doubt  the  same  king  is  meant  (son  of 
Maacah,  v.  39).  though  the  reference  to  Achish  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  later  ornamental  insertion  made 
in  oblivion  of  chronology. 

To  a  very  much  later  writer  (see  iS.  21 10-15  [ii-i6]) 
the  account  in  1 S. 27-29  seemed  to  reflect  on  Davids 
patriotism.  He  therefore  devised  an  entertaining  and 
unobjectionable  story,  in  the  style  of  the  Midrash, 
which  he  hoped  would  supplant  the  no  longer  intelligible 
historical  tradition.  According  to  him,  David  went 
alone,  and  was  compelled  to  feign  madness  for  safety 

1  According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  there  are  two  Armenian  recensions,  the  earlier  of  which 
appears  to  be  in  some  respects  more  primitive  than  the  Syriac. 
There  b  also,  probably,  a  (Georgian  version. 
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till  he  could  escape.  The  author  of  the  title  of  Ps.  34 
accepted  this  story,  but  by  mistake  (thinking  of  Gen. 
20a)  wrote  'Abimelech'  for  'Achish'  (a/3[c]i/A«Xex 
[BXAR],  ax«(A^  [U],  AchimeUch;  Pesh.  quite  different). 

T.  K.  c. 

ACHITOB  (AxeiTwB  [B]),  i  Esd.  82=4  Esd.lxt 
AV  =  E2ra  7  a,  Ahitub,  a. 

AGHHETHA  (KHpHK).  Ezradaf.  the  capital  of 
Media ;  see  Ecbatana. 

ACHOB  ("itojj;  AX^P  [BAL]).  a  vaUey  on  the 
N.  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  167),  which,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Josh.  7  (EV*«f«X«/>  [^AL])  combined  with 
Hos.2i5[i7],  led  up  from  Jericho  into  the  highlands  of 
Judah.  In  Is.  65 10  it  represents  the  EX  portion  of  Canaan 
on  this  side  the  Jordan.  To  an  Israelite  its  name  natur- 
ally suggested  gloomy  thoughts.  Hosea  promises  that 
in  the  future,  when  Israel  has  repented,  the  evil  omen 
shall  be  nullified,  and  a  much  later  prophetic  writer 
(Is.  I.e.)  that  the  valley  of  Achor  shall  become  a 
resting-place  of  flocks.  E^rly  legend  connected  the 
name  with  the  sin  of  Achan  the  '  troubler '  of  Israel 
(Josh.  724-a6t,  JE).  Many  (e.g.  Grove,  very  positively, 
in  Smith's  DB)  have  identified  the  valley  with  the 
Wady  el-Kelt,  which  leads  down  through  a  stupendous 
chasm  in  the  moimtains  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and 
is,  to  unromantic  observers,  dark  and  dismal.  This 
wady,  however,  is  scarcely  lifeless  enough  to  be  Achor, 
for  its  slender  torrent-stream  rarely  dries  up.  It  is 
also  scarcely  broad  enough ;  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  the  most  ecstatic  seer  that  flocks  could 
lie  down  in  the  Wady  el- Kelt.  Some  other  valley 
must  be  intended.  According  to  the  05(21725  8934) 
the  valley  was  to  the  N.  of  Jericho,  and  its  old  name 
still  clung  to  it  This  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
statement  in  Josh.  I.e.  respecting  the  N.  boundary  of 
Judah. 

ACHSAH  (npD?.  §  71.  '  anklet  •  ;  acxa  [B],  axca 
[AL]),  according  to  Josh.  15 16-19,  and  (aza  [B], 
ACXA  [B«bn«.A])  Judg.l  12-15  (cp  iCh.249;  AV 
Achsa.  o5a  [L.]).  a  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  offered 
her  in  marriage  to  the  conqueror  of  Kirjath-sepher.  She 
was  won  by  his  younger  brother  Othniel.  At  her  peti- 
tion, because  her  home  was  to  be  in  the  dry  southland 
(Negeb),  Caleb  bestowed  upon  her  certain  coveted  waters 
called  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Golath  (see  below). 
The  simple  grace  of  the  narrative  holds  us  spell -bound  ; 
but  we  must  not.  with  Kittel  [Hist.  1  299),  pronounce 
the  story  historical  on  this  account.  That  some  clans 
should  have  been  named  after  individuals  is  not  incon- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  most  improbable  that  we  have  any 
true  traditions  respecting  the  fortunes  of  such  possible 
individuals,  and  it  would  be  throwing  away  the  lessons 
of  experience  to  admit  the  lifelikeness  of  a  narrative  as 
an  argument  for  its  historicity.  According  to  analogy, 
Achsah  must  represent  a  Kenizzite  clan,  allied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  Calebites  of  Hebron,  but  also,  very 
closely,  to  the  clan  settled  at  Debir  and  called  Othniel ; 
and  the  story  arose  in  order  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
Achsah  clan  to  the  possession  of  certain  springs  which 
lay  much  nearer  to  Hebron  than  to  Debir  (so  Prof. 
G.  F.  Moore,  on  Judg.  1 ).  That  the  cause  is  amply 
sufficient,  can  hardly  be  denied  (cp  the  Beersheba  and 
Rehoboth  stories  in  Genesis).  It  only  remains  to  discover 
the  right  springs.  We  know  where  to  look,  having 
identified  Debir  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability. 
And  our  search  is  rewarded.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
district  the  water  supply  is  horn  cisterns  ;  no  streams  or 
springs  occur.  But  about  seven  miles  (Conder)  N.  of 
ed-Qdheriyeh  (the  true  Debir),  and  near  Van  de  Velde's 
site  for  Debir  (Kh.  ed-Dilbeh),  are  beautiful  springs 
(worthy  of  being  Achsah's  prize),  which  feed  a  stream 
that  runs  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  does  not  dry  up.* 
The  springs,  which  are  fourteen,  are  in  three  groups, 

1  PEFMem.Zy>2'.  see  also  GASm.  Hist.  Geog.  279  (cp 
p.  78X  who  speaks  of  only  two  springs. 
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ACHSHAPH 

and  the  two  which  are  nearest  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Golath.  The  identification  is  certainly  a  valuable  one. 
See.  further,  Golath-Maim. 

ACHSHAPH  {5|^K.  i.e.  'soroery';  azci*  [B]. 
dkXCA(t>  [A],  &X^C-  [L]).  one  of  the  unknown  sites 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  It  lay,  according  to  P,  on  the 
border  of  the  Asherite  territory  (Josh.  19  25  ;  kw.^  [B]). 
Its  king  (if  the  same  Achsbaph  is  meant)  joined  the 
northern  confederation  under  Jabin,  king  of  Haxor  (11 1 ; 
oxi^  [A],  axe(/3  [F],  [jSouriXea]  x<^<^0  [L]);  and 
shared  the  defeat  of  his  allies  (12ao).  Rob.  (BR Ass) 
connects  it  with  the  modem  Kes&f,  a  village  near  the 
bend  of  the  river  Litany  where  there  are  some  ruins  of 
uncertain  date ;  this  identification  would  suit  Josh.  11 1, 
but  not  19  as-  Maspero,  on  the  other  hand,  followed 
by  WMM  [As.  u.  Eur.  154,  cp  173),  identifies 
Achsbaph  with  the  Aksap  of  the  name-list  of  Thotmes 
III.  {RP^,f>it).  In  this  part  of  the  list,  however, 
there  are  names  of  localities  in  the  region  of  Jctreel, 
which  is  outside  the  land  of  Asher.  Flinders  Petrie 
{Hist,  of  Eg.  2336)  connects  Aksap  with  'Asdfeh,  9  m. 
SSW.  of  Jcba,  which  is  hazardous.  At  any  rate  there 
were  probably  several  places  noted  anciently  for  their 
sorcerers  and  therefore  called  Achsbaph.  The  form  jcca^ 
(see  above)  has  suggested  a  most  improbable  identification 
with  Haifa  {PEP  Mem.  1 165).  The  statement  of  Ens. 
in  OS,  21854^  (ajc0-a0)  is  geographically  impossible. 

ACHZIB  (3H3K ;  probably  « winter- torrent '). 

I.  A  town  of  Judah  in  the  Shepb^lah,  mentioned  with 
Kellah  and  Mareshah,  Jos.  1644  (cucic^a  k.  c«^et/3  [B], 
*Xf«  [A],  ox^fi^  [L]).  also  Mic  1 14!.  where  ©b^Q. 
losing  the  intended  paronomasia,  renders  'the  houses 
of  Acfazib '  oikouf  fULToLovs.  The  name  becomes  Chezib 
(ana;  Samar.  text,  Charbah;  xa<r/3t  [AEL])  in  Gen.  88 st. 
where  the  legend  presupposes  that  Chezib  is  the  centre 
of  the  dan  of  Shdah ;  and  since  in  i  Ch.  4a3t  '  the 
men  of  Cozeba'  (narp;  x<*i^J/^  [AL] ;  but  ffuxnBa 
[B],  cp  (ruxA=^^'<^^)  ^^^  ^^  ^^  belong  to  the  same 
clan,  we  may  safely  recognise  Cozeba  (so  RV ;  AV 
Chozeba)  as  another  form  of  the  same  name.     The 
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name  may  perhaps  linger  in  *Ain  el  Ketbeht  between 
YarmQk  (Jarmuth)  and  Shuweikeh  (Socoh),  but  to  the 
E.  of  both  (So  GASm. ,  after  PEP  Mem.  8  36).  Conders 
identification  of  Cozeba  with  the  ruin  of  Kuweiziba,  q.\ 
m.  NE.  of  Halhal  towards  Hebron  {PEP Mem.^^xi) 
is  therefore  superfluous.  Buhl  wisely  doubts  the  pro- 
posal to  identify  it  with  Kussabe  SE.  of  Tell  el-Hcsy 
\PaL  192). 

2.  A  Canaanite  town,  9  m.  to  the  north  of  Accho, 
like  which  city  it  was  claimed  but  not  conquered  by  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  Josh.  19  29  (<x«fo/3  C^]'  axi'**^  \J^\ 
«r«0  [A*],  axai-a^  [L]).  Judg.laif  (turxa^"  [BL], 
•X^vhtk  [A]).  Sennacherib  mentions  Akzibi  and  Akku 
together  in  the  Taylor  inscription  (RP^^  688).  Acbzib 
(Aram.  Achdib)  is  the  Ecdippa,  iicZiTirfs.,  of  05. 95 13 
22477.  the  ^KhLx-wunf  [-5/1x34],  cicdeiTovf  (Ant.\.\n, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Apxi;)  of  Jos. , 
the  modem  eM-Zib.  1.  K.  c. 

ACIPHA  (ax€iBa  IB]),  I  Esd.63«t  AV=Ezra25i. 
Hakupha. 

ACITHO  (AKiea  [A]),  Judith  8 1+.  RV,  Ahitub 
[^.v.,  4). 

ACEA(  AKpA  [AKV]),  I  Mace.  1 33  etc. ,  AV  •  strong- 
hold/ RV  •  citadel.'     See  Jerusalem. 

ACRABBIM  (D'3ni;>P).  Josh.  153t.  RV  Akrabbim. 

ACBE  ("TOV-  zeyroc  »n  Is. ;  for  6  in  i  Sam.  cp 
We.  Dr.  ad  loc. ),  Is.  5 10.  i  S.  14 14  AV  mg.  RV.  The 
Heb.  word  seems  to  denote  the  amount  of  land  which  a 
span  or  Yoke  [^.t/.]  of  oxen  could  plough  in  the  cotirse 
of  a  day  (cp  below) ;  perhaps,  like  the  Egyptian  Apovpa, 
it  ultimately  became  a  fixed  quantity  (cp  Now.  Arck.  1 
902).  Even  at  the  present  day  the  fellabin  of  Palestine 
measure  by  \.h&  fadddn  (  =  Syr.  padddnd,  'yoke'  ;  cp 
ZDPl^ijg) ;  cp  also  \jqX.  jugum,  jugerum.  The  term 
is  not  restricted  to  arable  land,  being  applied  in  Is.  I.e. 
to  a  vineyard.  Winckler,  however  {AOP,  2nd  ser..  2 
90),  derives  semed  from  Bab.  samddu  (=kikdlu)  to 
weigh,  prop«1y  to  measure  off  (which  is  at  any  rate 
barely  possible),  and  attempts  to  show  that  semed  in 
Is.  can  denote  only  a  liquid  measure  (which  is  by  no 
means  obvious).    See  Weights  and  Measures. 
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Tke  *  We '  sections  distif$ct  in  character/rom  rest  o/hook  (|  1) ;  Inaccuracies  (I  a) ;  *  Tendency '  (||  3-7) ;  ^Jottmev  Record*  (|  Zf.") ; 
Other  Sources  (|  xo/:) ;  Trustworthiness  (U  12-14)  \  Authorship  (|  15) ;  Date  (|  16) ;  Blasis  hypothesisii  17/) ;  Religious 
Vedue  0/ Acts  (|  19) ;  Literature  (f  ao). 

Apart  from  scanty  notices  supplied  by  the  NT  epistles, 
this  book  is  our  only  source  for  the  history  of  Christianity 
during  its  first  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  The  question 
of  its  trustworthiness  is,  therefore,  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. 

The  sections  in  which,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  writer 
gives  his  narrative  in  the  first  person  plural  (16 10-17  20 

-   «nia  « We  •    5-«5  21 1-18  27 1-28 16)  may  be  implicitly 

M^miA       accepted.     But  it  may  be  regarded  as 

*^^UI|J*       equally  certain  that  they  are  not  by  the 

V^mSj     s^""®  writer  as  the  other  parts  of  the 

Jtaoora.        twok.     In  the  sections  named,  the  book 

shows  acquaintance  with  the  stages  of  travel  of  almost 

every  separate  day,  and  with  other  very  unimportant 

details  (20 13  21a/.  16  28",  etc.);  outside  these  limits 

it  has  no  knowledge  even  of  such  an  important  fact  as 

that  of  Paul's  conflicts  with  his  opponents  in  Galatia  and 

Corinth,  and  mentions  only  three  of  the  twelve  adventures 

catalogued  so  minutely  in  a  Cor.  11 34/.  cp  33  (Acts  14 19 

16  aa  33/ ).      Even  had  the  writer  of  the  book  as  a  whole 

(assuming  him  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Paul)  been 

separated  fixnn  the  apostle — remaining  behind,  e.g. ,  in 

Macedonia  during  the  interval  between  16 17  and  20  5 — 

he  would  surely  afterwards  have  gathered  the  needful 

details  firom  eye-witnesses  and  embodied  them  in  his 


book,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  such  extra- 
ordinarily meagre  notes  as  we  have  in  18ax-a3  20i-3  or 
16  5-8.  Even  were  he  following  an  old  journal,  he 
could  never  have  passed  over  so  many  important  matters 
in  silence  simply  because  they  were  not  to  be  fotmd  in 
his  notes.  Further,  he  contradicts  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  so  categorically  (see  Galatians,  Epistle  to, 
§  5/.,  and  Council  of  Jerusalem)  that,  if  we  assume 
his  identity  with  the  eye-witness  who  writes  in  the  first 
person,  we  are  compelled  (see  below,  §  6)  to  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  We  must  either  make  Galatians  non- Pauline 
or  pronounce  the  writer  of  Acts  as  a  whole  to  be  a 
'  tendency '  writer  of  the  most  marked  character — hardly 
less  so  than  a  post-apostolic  author  who  should  have 
simply  invented  the  'we'  sections.  To  suppose  that 
the  *  we '  sections  were  invented,  however,  is  just  as 
inadmissible  as  to  question  the  genuineness  of  Galatians. 
If  the  sections  had  been  invented,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  book.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  the  sections  in  question 
come  from  a  doctmient  written  by  an  eye-witness,  the 
so-called  '  we '  source,  and  that  this  was  used  by  a  later 
writer,  the  compiler  of  the  whole  book. 

It  is  upon  this  assumption  of  a  distinct  authorship  for 
1  On  title  see  below,  |  3  n. 
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the  '  we '  sections  that  we  are  best  able  to  pass  a  compara- 
tively favourable  judgment  on  the  compiler's  deviations 
from  historical  facts  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  But 
there  is  one  charge  from  which  he  cannot  be  freed,  vir. , 
that  he  has  followed  the  method  of  retaining  the  •  we ' 
without  change.  In  the  case  of  so  capable  a  writer, 
in  whom  hardly  a  trace  can  be  detected,  either  in 
vocabulary  or  in  style,  of  the  use  of  documents,  this  fact 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  lack  of  skill,  such  as  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  Mediaeval  chroniclers.  The 
inference  is  inevitable  that  he  wished — what  has  actually 
happened — that  the  whole  book  should  be  regarded  as 
the  work  of  an  eye-witness.  An  analogous  case  is  to 
be  found  in  the  '  I '  taken  over  from  the  Memoirs  of 
E^zra  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  727-834  9i-i5;  Neh. li-7s 
1231 136-31  ;  also  inTob.  13-36,  and  in  Protevangelium 
Jacobi,  18/.).  Just  as  ElzralO  and  Neh.  8,  as  well  as 
the  sections  just  mentioned,  must  be  held  to  rest  on 
those  Memoirs,  although  modified  and  with  the  '  I ' 
dropped  out,  so  in  Acts  we  may  assume  much  other 
matter  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  source  from  which 
the  *  we '  sections  are  derived.  Any  attempt,  however, 
to  assign  to  this  source  whole  sections  of  the  book  not 
having  the  '  we,'  and  to  use  the  conclusion  so  gained  as 
a  proof  of  the  trustworthiness  of  everything  thus  assumed 
to  belong  to  it,  must  be  postponed  until  this  trustworthi- 
ness has  been  investigated  by  the  means  otherwise  at  our 
command. 

In  this  investigation  we  begin  with  certain  obvious 
inaccuracies — first  of  all  with  those  which  cannot  be 
2  InAeenr&elAa  ^'^ced^o^bc  influence  of  any  tendency. 
lu^i^^Md    ^^^  ^  ^^®  ^®  manifestation  of  Christ 
bv  taiu^^v     ^°  ^^"^  "®^  Damascus.     According  to 
y  lenaency.    229  his  companions  see  the  light  from 
heaven  but  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus ;  according 
to  97  they  hear  the  voice  but  see  no  one  and  do  not  fall 
down  ;  according  to  26 12-18  they  fall  down  indeed  with 
Paul,  but  it  is  he  alone  who  sees  the  heavenly  light, 
and  hears  the  voice.      This  last  account,   moreover, 
represents  him  as  having  received  at  the  time  an  ex- 
planation of  what  had  occurred  ;  according  to  22i4  /, 
he  did  not  receive  the  explanation   until  afterwards, 
through  Ananias. 

Further  inconsistencies  of  statement  are  to  be  found  when  we 
compare  the  explanation  of  the  departure  firom  Jerusalem  in 
9  26-30  with  that  in  22 17-21 ;  the  account  in  IO44  (ert^  with  that 
in  11 15  (op^aotfcu) ;  the  explanation  of  the  oflfering  in  21 20-26 
with  that  m  24  xj/. ;  the  accounts  in  21 31-34  2223-29  2837  with 
28 17,  according  to  which  Paul  was,  in  Jeriualem,  a  {nisoner  of 
the  Jewrs  and  not  as  yet  of  the  Romans ;  the  occasion  of  the 
appeal  to  Caesar  in  259-11  with  that  in  28 1%/.  The  liberation 
of  Paul  and  Silas  from  prison  at  Philippi  (1(5  23-^)  is  not  only  a 
ver^  startling  miracle  (with  resemblsinces  to  wnat  we  read  in 
Euripides,  Baccha^  436-441,  502/!,  606*628  [cp  Nonnus,  Diony- 
siaca^  45262-265],  and  as  regards  Acts  Id  35-39,  in  Ludan, 
Toxaris.  27-33),  but  b  scarcely  reconcilable  with  1  Thess.  2  2, 
where  the  language  of  the  apostle  hardly  suggests  that  his 
•  boldness  in  God '  was  in  any  measure  due  to  an  occurrence  of 
this  kind. 

So  much  for  inaccuracies  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  are 
others — and  these  of  much  greater  importance — which 
can  only  be  so  explained.  Before  discussing  these,  let  us 
ascertain  clearly  what  the  tendency  of  the  writer  is. 

Every  historian  who  is  not  simply  an  annalist  must 
have    'tendency*    in    the  wider    sense  of  that  word. 

S  Tmdanev    ^'^  trustworthiness  is  not  necessarily 

of  thet^?   affected  thereby  :  indeed,  it  has  actually 

been  urged  by  one  of  the  apologists  for 

Acts,^  as  an  argument  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  book, 

that  it  was  designed  to  be  put  in  as  a  document  at  the 

trial  of  Paul,  and  was  written  entirely  with  this  view — a 

position  that  cannot,  however,  be  made  good.     Now,  it 

is  clear  that  the  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of 

the  first  extension  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  Church  in  the 

apostolic   age :    it  covers  really  only  a  small  portion 

of  this  field.     It  is  equally  certain  that  the  title  x/xi^cif 

{r(j»v  ?)  diro<rr6\ci7y  does  not  express  the  purpose  of  its 

1  Aberle,  Tab.  Theot.  QuartaUchr,  1863,  pp.  84-134. 
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author,  who  relates  hardly  anything  of  James  and  John, 
and  of  nine  of  the  apostles  mentions  nothing  but  the 
names.  ^  Neither  is  the  book  a  history  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  for  it  tells  also  of  John,  of  both  the  Jameses,  of 
the  deacons,  of  Stephen,  Philip,  Apollos,  and  others. 
Nor  is  it  a  history  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  for  the  founding  of  the  Roman 
church  is  not  described  but  presupposed  (2815),  and  all 
that  has  any  interest  for  the  writer  is  the  arrival  there 
of  Paul  (1921  23 11).  It  is  often  supposed  that  the  aim 
of  the  book  is  expressly  formulated  in  18,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  set  forth  the  spread  of 
Christianity  from  Jerusalem,  through  Samaria,  and  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  is  much  too  indefinite  to 
account  either  for  the  difference  in  scale  of  the  various 
narratives,  sometimes  so  minutely  detailed  and  some- 
times so  very  vague,  or  for  their  marked  divergences 
from  actual  history. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  prejudice  on  the  part  of  critics, 
but  the  nature  of  the  book  itself,  that  leads  us  to  ascribe 
tendency  to  the  writer.  Only  (1)  we  must  not,  with  the 
Tubingen  School,  consider  it  'conciliatory.'  According 
to  that  view,  Acts  was  an  attempt  from  the  Pauline  side, 
by  means  of  concessions,  to  bring  Judaism  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  Gentile  Christianity.  A  reconciliation  of  the 
two  was  thus  to  be  effected  in  face  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  both,  from  Gnosticism  on  the  one  side  and 
from  state  persecution  on  the  other.  This  cannot  have 
been  the  purpose.  Acts  is  much  too  harsh  towards  non- 
Christian  Jews,  for  whom  Christian  Jews  continued  to 
retain  a  certain  sympathy  (223  751-53  I85/  12-17  19i3-i6 
21 27-36  23 12-15,  etc. ) ;  besides,  most  of  the  details  which 
it  gives  have  no  relation  to  any  such  purpose.  The 
main  point  on  which  the  supposed  reconciliation  turns, 
the  Apostolic  Decree  (1628/. ),  is  to  be  explained  other- 
wise (see  Council  op  Jerusalem,  §  10).  (2)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  book  is  not  a  mere  apology  for  Paul. 
If  it  were,  much  of  its  contents  would  be  unsuitable  [e.g. , 
the  enumeration  of  the  conditions  required  in  an  apostle 
[I21/.],  which  were  not  fulfilled  in  Paul);  it  does  not 
even  give  such  a  view  of  the  personality  of  Paul  as  the 
facts  known  to  us  from  the  epistles  demand  (see  below, 
§§  7,  14).  There  remains  only  (3)  one  other  possible 
view  of  the  author's  tendency.  His  aim  is  to  justify  the 
(3entile  Christianity  of  himself  and  his  time,  already  on 
the  way  to  Catholicism,  and  he  seeks  to  do  thb  by 
means  of  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
apostles,  including  Paul,  are  the  historical  foundation 
of  Christianity,  and  432  a,  where  we  are  told  that  all 
Christians  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  may  be  regarded 
as  forming  a  motto  for  the  book. 

A  whole  series  of  demonstrable  inaccuracies  becomes 
A  TnA/ymraHAa  comprehensible  when  viewed  as  result- 
resultinsfcom  '"«  f™"  *'''"  tendenqr  Paul  never 
thU  tflm^an^  comes  mto  conflict  with  the  ongmal 
uiiB  venaenoy.  apostles  or  their  followers  as  he  does 
in  Gal.  4 17  5?  10 12  ;  a  Cor.  10 14/.  11 13-15  18-23. 

The  one  misunderstanding  (Acts  15)  that  arises  is  cleared" 
away  by  the  original  apostles ;  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Titus  (Gal.  2  3-5)— nay,  the  whole  personality  of 
Titus— is  just  as  carefulljr  passed  over  in  silence  as  are  the  dis- 

5uie  with  Peter  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2 11-21;  see  Council  of 
ERUSALEM,  §  3)  and  the  Judaising  plots  to  impose  on  the 
Galatians  and  Corinthians  another  Gospel,  that  of  circumcision 
(Gal.  1  ay:  6  la /),  and  another  Christ  (2Cor.  ll4yCX     Apart 

1  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  article  from 
the  title  in  good  MSS  (wpafeis  airo<rroA«i>i'  [BD])  that  the  author 
meant  to  say  that  it  was  with  the  acts  of  only  some  of  the  apostles  - 
that  he  proptosed  to  deal ;  for  it  would  be  very  strange  tnat  he 
should  admit  such  an  incompleteness  in  the  very  title  of  his 
work.  The  article  before  atrooT^Awv  is  omitted  because  wpd^m 
is  without  it ;  and  that  is  so  simply  because  such  is  the  usual 
practice  at  the  beginning  of  books  (cp  Mt.  1 1  Acts  1 1,  and  see 
Winer  (8),  g  19  4.  loX  Smce  therefore  no  form  of  the  title  can 
be  assigned  to  tne  author  of  the  book,  we  conclude  that  the  title 
must  (kte  from  the^  time^  when  the  book  was  first  united  with 
others  in  one  collection — its  first  occurrence  is  in  the  last  third  of 
the  second  century  (Mur.  Fragm.  Tert.  Clem.Al.X  The  simple 
irpo^cK  [k]«  common  since  Origen,  is  meaningless  as  an  original 
tide,  and  intelligible  only  as  an  abbreviation. 
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from  the  Gentiles,  who  seldom  show  hostility  to  Paul  0*5 
16  16-23  I923-41X  it  is  (notwithstanding  the  end  of  a  Cor.  11  26) 
only  at  the  hands  of  non-Christian  Jews  that  Paul  meets  with 
difficulties  (18  45 18  6 19  9  28  24)  or  persecutions  (9  23/:  29 13  50 
14  2  5  19  17  5-8  13  18  12/.  20  3  19  21 27-36  28 12-21  24 1-9  26  2-9  24X 
For  further  illustrations  of  the  operation  of  this  tendency  in  the 
writer  of  Acts  see  Simon  and  Barjesus. 

On  the  other  hand.  Paul  brings  forward  nothing 
whatever  in  which  the  original  apostles  had  not  led  the 
way :  far  from  going  beyond  them  at  all,  he  appears 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  them. 

His  journeys  to  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia  (Gal.  1x721)  are 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  thus  it  is  made  out  that  not  he  but 
Peter  gains  the  tirst  Gentile  convert,  for  Cornelius,  in  opposi- 
tion to  1022a  35,  where  he  is  a  semi-proselyte,  is  represented  in 
10  28  45  11 1 18  157  as  a  pure  Gentile.  (HistoricaUy,  however, 
after  Peter  had,  in  face  ot  the  doubts  of  the  primitive  church,  so 
completely,  and  as  a  question  of  general  principle,  justified  the 
reception  of  Cornelius  into  the  Christian  community  without 
his  Deing  subjected  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
as  is  related  m  11  x-i8,  the  question  that  led  to  the  Coimdi  of 
Jerusalem  could  never  again  have  sprung  up.) 

Aeain,  whenever  Paul  comes  into  a  strange  city,  he  seeks  (as 
ve  should  expect  him  to  do)  to  establish  relations  first  of  all  with 
the  synagogue,  since,  through  the  proselytes  who  might  be 
looked  for  there,  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  Gentiles:  our 
view  agrees  also  with  Rom.  10 18-21.  According  to  Acts,  how- 
ever, in  almost  every  place  where  Paul  betakes  himself  with 
his  message  to  the  Gentiles  as  distinct  from  the  Jews,  he  has 
to  purchase  anew  the  right  to  do  so,  by  first  of  all  preaching 
to  the  Jews  and  being  rejected  by  them  \\S  xa  45^  18  4-6 19  8/1 
28X7  24-28X  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Beroea  (17 
xo-iaX,  Paphos,  Lystra,  and  Athens  (13  6 14  7 17  X7)— where  the 
narrative  passes  at  once  to  a  Quite  singular  incident— and  towns 
so  summarily  dealt  with  as  Derbe  and  Perga  (14  21 2^),  along 
with  Iconium,  where  Gentiles  are  brought  to  Christianity 
through  the  sermon  in  the  s^iiagogue  (14 1).  In  28  17-28.  in 
order  to  make  the  right  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  dependent 
on  the  rejection  of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews,  the  very  existence 
of  the  Christian  church,  already,  according  to  28 15,  to  be  found 
in  Rome,  b  ignored.  Such  a  dependence  of  Paul's  life-work 
— his  mission  to  the  Gentiles — on  the  deportment  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  too  in  every  individual  city,  is  (juite  irreconcilable 
with  Gal.  1 16  2  j/l,  and  with  the  motives  which  the  author  him- 
self indicates  in  Acts  13  47  28  28,  as  well  as  with  9  15  2i<  17/: 

After  the  appearance  of  Jesus  himself  to  Paul  near  Damascus, 
the  apostle  has  yet  further  to  be  introduced  to  his  work  by 
human  agency  (in  the  first  instance  by  Ananias  [9  6  xo-19  22 10 
x4-i6],  and  subsequently  [11 25]  by  Barnabas  W.v.],  a  member 
of  the  original  church),  and  this  happens  after  the  church  of 
Antioch — the  first  Gentile  Christian  Church,  and  Paul's  first 
important  congregation — had  already  been  founded  by  Chris- 
tians from  Jerusalem  (11  ao-24).  (Etoth  of  these  statements  are 
contradicted  by  Gal.  1 16 ;  the  latter  of  them  also  by  the 
order  in  which  Syria  and  Cilicia  are  taken  in  Gal.  1 21.) 
Moreover,  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (^.r'.  g  6)  Paul  has  only 
to  give  in  a  report  and  to  accept  the  deasions  of  the  primitive 
church. 

The  tendency  we  have  pointed  out  throws  light  also 
on  the  parallel  (which  is  tolerably  close,  especially  where 
miracles  are  concerned)  between  the  acts  and  experiences 
of  Peter  and  of  Paul. 

Both  begin  by  healing  a  man  lame  from  birth  (8  2-10=  14  8- xo), 
and  go  on  to  the  cure  of  another  sick  man  (9  33yC  =  288);  they 
heal  many  men  at  once,  both  directly  (5  16  =  289)  and  mediately 
(5 15  =  19 1 2X  besides  doing  si^ns  and  wonders  generally  (243 
5x2  =  143 15 12  19 11);  both  bring  a  dead  person  to  life  (9  36-42  = 
20 9-12);  both  perform  a  miracle  of  judgment  (5  x-xo=  IS  6-xx); 
both,  by  the  laying-on  of  hands,  confer  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (8x4-17  =  191-7),  and  in  doing  so  also  impart  the  gift  of 
tongues  (1044-46=196);  both  have  a  vision  corresponding  with 
one  experienced  by  another  man  (10i-22=9  3-x6);  both  are 
miraculously  delivered  from  prison  (5 18^  12  3-x  1  =  1623-34); 
both  are  scourged  (640=1622^);  both  decline  divine  honours 
in  almost  identical  words  (1025^1  =  14  ii-x8,  cp  286). 

The  life  of  Paul  included  many  more  incidents  of  this 
kind  than  that  of  Peter  ;  but  from  what  we  have  already 
observed  we  can  understand  how  the  author's  wish  not 
to  allow  Peter  to  fall  behind  Paul  must  have  influenced 
the  narrative.  Still,  he  has  by  no  means  wholly  sacrificed 
history  to  his  imagination  ;  had  this  been  so,  he  would 
certainly  have  brought  his  narrative  into  much  closer 
agreement  with  his  own  ideals.  He  has  not,  for  ex- 
ample, introduced  in  the  case  of  Peter,  as  in  that  of 
Paul,  a  stoning  (14x9),  or  threats  against  life  (923/ 
39X45).  or  an  exorcism  (I616-18).  And  in  like  manner 
the  omission  of  many  of  the  items  enumerated  in  2  Cor. 
11 23-27  12  xa  may  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  had  no  definite  knowledge  about 
them.      He  has.  it  would  seem,  at  least  in  the  main, 


confined  himself  to  matter  preserved  by  tradition,  merely 
making  a  selection  and  putting  it  into  shape. 
6  SabBidiarv       '^^^  author  has  two  tendencies  in 
tend^^es     ^^^^'^^^"^  ^°   ^^^   religious  -  theological 
one. 

1.  There  is  first  x\iQ  political  tendency,  the  desire  to 
say  as  little  as  possible  unfavourable  to  the  Roman  civil 
power. 

In  the  Third  Gospel  we  already  find  Pilate  declaring  that  he 
finds  no  fault  in  Jesus,  and  he  has  this  judgment  confirmed  by 
Herod,  who  in  the  other  gospels  is  not  mentioned- at  all  in  con- 
nection with  the  examination  of  Jesus.  Pilate  declares  thrice 
over  that  he  will  release  Jesus,  and  be  is  prevailed  upon 
to  pass  adverse  sentence  only  by  the  insistence  of  the  Jews 
(Lk.  28  1-25).  In  Acts  (which  has^  even  been  regarded  by  some 
as  an  apology  for  Christianity  intended  to  be  laid  before 
Geqtiles  ;  see  above,  %  3  n.X  the  first  converts  of  Peter  and  Paul 
are  Roman  officers  (10  x  18  7),  while  it  is  the  Roman  authorities 
who  definitely  declare  Paul  to  be  no  political  criminal  as  the 
Jews  would  have  it  (18 1^/.  19  37  28  29  26  x8  /  26  3xyC) ;  it  is  by 
them  also  that  he  is  protected  (in  more  than  one  instance  at 
any  rate)  from  conspiracies  (18x2-17  19 3X  21  31-36  28x022-33 
262-4). 

When  this  political  tendency  is  recognised,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  book  becomes  intelligible.  Otherwise 
it  is  a  riddle.  Even  if  the  author  meant  to  add  still 
a  rplrot  \6yoi  (third  treatise) — which  is  pure  con- 
jecture— he  could  not  suitably  have  ended  the  Seiirrepos 
X670J  (second  treatise)  otherwise  than  with  the  death  of 
Paul :  that  he  di4  not  survive  Paul  is  even  less  likely 
than  that  he  was  otherwise  interrupted  at  this  point  of 
his  work.  When  we  take  account  of  this  political  ten- 
dency, however,  'none  forbidding  him'  {iKtoK&run)  is 
really  a  skilfully  devised  conclusion.  The  very  last 
word  thus  says  something  favourable  to  the  Roman 
authorities,  and,  in  order  not  to  efface  this  impression, 
the  writer  leaves  the  death  of  Paul  unmentioned. 

2.  Secondly,  he  has  in  bis  mode  of  narration  an 
titsthetic  as  well  as  a  political  tendency :  be  aims  at 
being  graphic. 

This  end  is  promoted  very  specially  by  the  *  we,'  and  the  details, 
otherwise  purposeless,  appropriated  from  the  Journey  Record  ; 
but  it  is  also  served  by  much  in  chaps.  1-12  that,  without  having 
luiy  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  contributes  to  the  en- 
livening of  the  picture  of  the  primitive  Christian  community 
(see  below,  |  13);  also  by  the  speeches  (see  |  14),  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  miracle -narratives,  which  in  almost  every 
case  where  they  are  not  derived  from  the  *  we '  document  (see 
I  8)  are  characterised  by  touches  of  remarkable  vigour  (l9*ix 
2x-i3  43  8x-ii  51-1x1215^:17-25  6886yC  X339yC  93-1933-43 
10 1-22  12  3-n  18  1 X  14  3  8-13 16  23-34 19  I  xy:X 

The  total  influence  of  all  these  tendencies  not  having 
been  so  great  as  to  lead  the  author  wholly  to  disregard 
fi  Total  Afffict  ^^  niatter  supplied  to  him  by  tradition, 
•  "^vfr  ®  it  has  often  been  supposed  possible  to 

f^TKiAnAf M  /«n  aflSrm  that  he  had  no  such  tendencies 
^fl  hJj^T  ^'  ^"*  '^^^  inaccuracies  of  the  book 
^^^^*  are  in  this  case  explained  simply  by 
the  assumption  that  the  writer  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  full  information,  and  that,  in  a  naive  yet 
still  unbiassed  way,  he  first  represented  to  himself  the 
conditions  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  afterwards  described 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  similar  to  those  of  his  own, 
when  the  conflict  of  tendencies  in  the  primitive  Christian 
Church  had  already  been  brought  to  an  end.  Certain 
it  is  that  in  his  unquestioning  reverence  for  the  apostles, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  idea  of  their 
having  ever  been  at  variance  with  one  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  cannot  possibly  be  denied  that  he 
must  at  the  same  time  have  either  passed  over  accounts 
that  were  very  well  known  to  him  or  completely  changed 
them.  It  is  hard  to  imderstand  how  any  one  can  airily 
say  that  to  this  writer,  a  Paulinist,  the  Pauline  epistles 
remained  unknown.  Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  it  is 
certainly  the  fact  that  such  a  lack  of  acquaintance  would 
be  more  easily  explicable  had  he  been  a  companion  of 
Paul  (a  supposition  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept ;  see  above,  §  i )  than  it  is  on  the  assumption 
that  he  lived  in  post-apostolic  times.  It  is  conceivable, 
though  not  probable,  that  Paul  might  sometimes  have 
been  unable  to  communicate  his  epistles  to  his  companions 
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before  sending  them  off.  But  a  companion  of  Paol 
would  at  least  be  familiar  with  the  events  which  are 
recorded  in  the  epistles — events  with  which  the  represen- 
tation  in  Acts  is  inconsistent.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  declare  the  whole  mass  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to 
be  spurious,  and  their  statements  about  the  events  to 
which  they  allude  unhistorical,  there  is  no  way  of 
acquitting  the  writer  of  Acts  from  the  charge  of  having 
moulded  history  under  the  influence  of  'tendency.' 
Only  this  tendency  must  be  understood  as  being  simply 
a  consistent  adherence  to  the  view  of  the  history  that  he 
had  before  he  studied  his  sources. 

The  tendencies  of  the  author   once  established  in 

regard  to  points  where  his  historical  inaccuracy  admits 

7  PosfiiblA     ^^  definite  proof  from  a  trustworthy 

farther  influ-  T""^'   ''"*'   "?^^   perhaps  found   on 
flm«M  of  presumptions  m  regard  to  matters 

^~\^  that  admit  of  no  such  control  Did 

^""^^^  Paul  circumcise  Timothy  ( 1 6  3 )  ?  Since 
Timothy's  mother  is  called  a  Jewess,  and  Paul  held 
the  principle  laid  down  in  i  Cor.  9  ao,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  categorically  that  he  did.  Nevertheless,  it 
remains  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  especially 
after  Paul  had,  just  before  (Gal.23-5),  so  tritmiphantly 
and  as  a  question  of  principle,  opposed  the  circum- 
cision of  Titus.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  is  not  much 
relieved  even  by  the  supposition  that  the  circumcision 
happened  de/ore  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  on 
account  of  the  Jews  of  that  place  (16 3)  and  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  same  verse,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  missionary  journeys.  Again,  did 

Paul  take  a  Nazirite  vow?  We  leave  18x8  out  of 
account,  since  the  te.xt  does  not  enable  us  clearly  to 
decide  whether  that  assertion  concerns  Paul  or  Aquila, 
and  since  a  Nazirite  could  shave  his  head  only  in 
Jerusalem.  In  21 20-26,  however,  Paul  is  represented  as 
having  taken  such  a  vow,  not  only  without  waiting  for 
the  minimum  period  of  thirty  days  required  by  tradi- 
tional law  (21 27  24 1 II,  cp  Jos.  B/ii.  15  i  [§  313]  ;  Num. 
613-21;  see  Nazirite),  but  also,  and  above  all,  with 
the  expressly  avowed  purpose  of  proving  that  the  report 
of  his  having  exempted  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the 
Diaspora  from  obligation  to  the  ceremonial  law  was 
not  true,  and  that  he  himself  constantly  observed  that 
law  (cp28i7).  This  would,  for  Paul,  have  been  simply 
an  untruth,  and  that,  too,  on  a  point  of  his  religious 
conviction  that  was  fundamental  (Gal.  49-11 ;  Rom.  10 4, 
etc. ).  Just  as  questionable,  morally,  would  it  have  been 
had  he  really  described  himself,  especially  before  a  court 
of  justice  (236,  cp  24  2x  265-8  2820),  simply  as  a 
Pharisee,  asserted  that  he  was  accused  only  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
held  his  peace  about  his  Christianity. 

In  view  of  the  tendencies  that  have  been  pointed  out, 
there  is,  unhappily,  some  room  for  the  suspicion  that 
ft.  Th«  JonniAV         author  has  not  held  himself  bound 

"RmoarA  •  ^1^  ^^  appropriate  the  '  we '  source  in  its 


treatment. 


integrity.     This  is  indeed  made  ante- 


cedently probable  by  the  Diet  that  he 
has  already  in  the  Third  Gospel  passed  over  much  that 
lay  before  him  in  his  sources,  and  that  the  sections 
of  the  Journey  Record  actually  adopted  supply  for 
the  most  part  only  superficial  notices  of  the  stages 
passed,  or  miracle  stories.  And  just  in  proportion  to 
the  freedom  of  the  latter  from  legendary  embellishments 
(16 16-18  2O9-12  283-9).  and  to  their  credibility  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  wholly  reject  the  supernatural 
(although,  of  course,  the  narrators  thought  them 
miraculous),  must  be  our  regret  at  every  instance  in 
which  the  Journey  Record  has  been  set  aside,  or  even  in 
which  its  words  (as  has  been  conjectured  to  be  some- 
times the  case;  see  above,  §  i)  are  not  reproduced 
exactly. 

This  free  treatment  of  the  Journey  Record  increases 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  who  was  its  author. 
Had  the  record  been  adopted  intact,  we  should  have 
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been  certain  that  it  was  not  composed  by  any  of  those 
who  appear  among  the  companions  of  Paul  in  the 
-  ,  ..  sections  where  the  narrative  'we'  does 
*  f  hn  °^  occur.  But  this  means  of  solution  is 
out  of  the  question.  And  if  the  source 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  Acts  as  (let  us 
say)  an  anonymous  document,  or  if,  in  the  interest  of 
greater  vividness,  he  used  the  '  we '  without  regard  to 
the  person  originally  meant,  he  may  also  at  the  same 
time  have  spoken  of  the  writer  of  the  Journey  Record 
in  the  third  person,  even  when  he  was  otherwise 
following  the  document.  Yet  20  5  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion that  by  the  '  we '  he  does  not  wish  us  to 
understand  any  one  at  least  of  the  seven  mentioned  in 
the  immediately  preceding  verse.  Thus  the  text  at  all 
events  gives  nowhere  any  ground  for  thinking  of 
Timothy,  who,  moreover,  is  mentioned  in  17 14/.  18  5 
in  the  third  person.  If  we  are  to  regard  the  record  as 
coming  from  Si/as,  the  author  of  Acts  must  have  used 
it  without  the  'we,'  and,  in  a  very  fragmentary  way 
indeed,  for  long  periods  during  which,  according  to  his 
own  statement  (1640  16 19 25  29  174  xo  l^s).  Silas  was 
with  Paul.  This,  though  not  quite  impossible,  is  very 
unlikely.  Moreover,  Silas  is  never  again  mentioned  in 
Acts  after  18  5  ;  neither,  from  the  same  period — that  of 
Paul's  first  stay  in  Corinth  (2  Cor.  1 19) — is  he  again 
mentioned  in  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  and  in  1  Pet.  6 12, 
he  appears  by  the  side  of  Peter.  Whoever  attributes 
the  Journey  Record  to  Titus  must  in  like  manner 
assume  that  much  of  it  has  been  either  not  used  at  all 
or  used  without  the  'we.'  For  Titus  was  with  Paul 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2i),  and 
continued  to  be  his  companion  at  least  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  three  years'  stay  at  Ephesus,  as  also  during 
the  subsequent  stay  in  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  2 13  76  8 16/  23 
12i8i).  Besides,  the  writer  of  Acts  would  use  a  work 
of  Titus  somewhat  unwillingly,  for  he  completely  sup- 
presses his  name  (see  above  §  4^).  Still,  if  so  valuable 
a  writing  by  Titus  had  been  really  available,  the  author 
of  Acts  would  scarcely  have  completely  neglected  it. 
If  it  is  thus  just  possible  that  Titus  wrote  the 
Journey  Record,  it  is  perhaps  still  more  conceivable 
that  it  was  written  by  Luke.  In  this  way  we  should 
best  be  able  to  explain  how,  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Muratorian  Fragment  and  Irenseus  {Adv.  Haer.  iil  14  1), 
the  entire  book  of  Acts  as  well  as  the  Third  Gospel  came 
to  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  PauUne 
Epistles,  the  first  mention  of  Luke  is  in  Col.  4 14  ;  PhiL 
24;  a  Tim.  4 II  —  in  other  words,  not  before  Paul's 
imprisonment  and  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  Never- 
theless, he  may  have  been  one  of  Paul's  companions  at 
an  earlier  period,  if  we  are  allowed  to  suppose  that  he 
occupied  a  subordinate  position.  The  most  suspicious 
fact  is  that,  whilst  Luke  (see  Luke),  if  we  may  trust 
Col.  4 II 14,  was,  like  Titus  (Gal.  23),  uncircumcised,  the 
writer  of  the  Journey  Record  not  only  uses  Jewish 
specifications  of  date  (Actsl6i3  206/  279),  and  goes 
to  the  synagogue  or  the  Jewish  place  of  prayer  (16 16), 
but  also  includes  himself  (16 13)  among  thc^  who  taught 
there  ('lovdcubi,  16  20,  must  not  be  pressed,  as  it  may 
rest  on  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  speakers ;  cp 
16  37).  We  must  thus,  perhaps,  abandon  all  attempt  to 
ascribe  the  Journey  Record  to  any  known  companion 
of  PauL 

Other  sources  for  Acts,  in  addition  to  that  just 
mentioned,  have  long  been  conjectured :  e.g.  a 
10  OthAr  Barnabas  source  for  chap.  13/  Here  the 
Saw^i^  naming  over  again  of  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
Bonrces.  ^^  ^^  omission  of  John  Mark  (13 1), 
notwithstanding  12  25,  are  indeed  remarkable,  as  are  also 

^  Add  to  this  that,  if  2  Tim.  4 10  is  to  be  taken  as  accurately 
preserving  an  incident  in  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  Titus  that  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome 
(Acts  27  28X  The  notices  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  are  too  un- 
trustworthy to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  historical  combinatioitt. 

S  It  is  just  as  incorrect  to  suj^>ose  that  he  is  named  in  Acts 
18  7  as  it  IS  to  identify  him  with  Silas. 
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the  circumstaoce  that,  apart  from  11 30  I225  15 13  35,  it 
is  precisely  in  these  two  chapters  that  Baroabas  is  often 
(1327  1414;  contrast  18434650  14  ao)  mentioned  before 
Paul,  and  that  it  is  only  here  (144 14)  that  Paul  (with 
Barnabas)  is  called  an  'apostle'  (see  Apostle). 

Of  primary  importance  would  be  the  establishment  of 
sources  for  chaps.  1-12. 

Many  traces  of  distinct  sources  can  be  detected.  In  addition 
to  what  is  said  under  Gifts,  Sfikitual,  and  under  Community 
OF  Goods,  ||  x-4,  two  themes  bad  been  lon^  recognised 
as  running  tlurougb  the  speech  of  Stephen :  viz.  refutation 
of  the  idea  that  the  blessine  of  God  depended  on^  the 
possession  of  the  temple  (7  48-50),  and  censure  of  the  national 
rebellion  of  the  people  against  the  divine  will  (7  s^'Si)-  ^be 
stoning  of  Stephen,  moreover,  is  narrated  twice  (7  s8<i  and  cga), 
in  a  very  confusing  way,  and  his  burial  does  not  follow  till  8  3, 
after  the  mention  of  the  great  persecution  and  the  flight  of  all 
the  Christians  except  the  apostles  (8 16  c),  In  8  3,  the  persecution 
is  resumed,  but,  as  in  8  la,  only  Saul  is  thought  of  as  persecutor. 
The  mention  of  Saul  seems  thus  throughout  (7  58^  8  la  3)  to  be 
a  later  insertion  into  a  s<iurce  in  which  he  was  not  originally 
named.  Besides,  8 16c  seems  also  to  be  an  interpolation  into 
the  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Stephen.  In  as  Car  as  this 
interpolation  speaks  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Christians,  it  is  con- 
tinued in  11  19,  while  84  may  easily  be  an  ingenious  transition 
of  some  editor  leading  up  to  the  story  of  Philip.  11 19  is 
further  followed  by  the  statement  (11 22)  that  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  elected  a  delegate.  This  representation  of  the  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  delegates,  which  is  found  also  in  6  ^,  seems 
to  be  more  primitive  than  that  in  8 14,  according  to  which  such 
an  election  was  made  by  the  apostles.  Further,  in  8  15-17  the 
apostles  are  raised  to  a  rank  unknown  to  the  earliest  times. 
For,  that  Christians  did  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  by  baptism, 
but  only  through  subsequent  laying-on  of  hands,  and  those  the 
bands  of  the  apostles,  b  disproved  by  Gal.  8  2  4  6,  and  even  by 
the  presupposition  underlying  Acts  192yC.  although  the  same 
notion  reappears  shortly  afterwards  0^6).  In  like  manner, 
finally,  the  words  'except  the  apostles'  (81)  may  have  been 
subsequently  inserted,  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  apostles 
and  the  continuity  of  their  rule  in  Jeru«ialem.  In  11  30  the 
friendly  gifts  destined  for  distribution  during  the  famine  come 
into  the  bands  of  the  presbyters,  not,  as  6  z-6^ would  have  led  us 
to  expect,  into  those  of  the  deacons. 

Observations  such  as  the  preceding  have  of  late  been 
11.  Theories  ai   «P^?«*  '"^^'^  comprehensive  theories 

to  SonroM.  assignmg  the  whole  book  to  one  source 
or  to  several  sources,  with  additions 
by  one  editor  or  by  several  editors. 

So  B.  Weiss,  EinL  in  das  NT  (1886, 3rd  ed.  '07),  |  «,  and  A^.- 
gtsck.y  1893  (vol.  9,  pts.  3  and  4,  of  Gebhardt  and  Hamack's 
Tejcte  u.  unters.);  Sorof,  EnUtehun/^  der  Ap.-gesch.  (iSgo)  *, 
\'an  Manen,  Paulus^  i :  (U  hatuielingen  der  Ap0steUn\\Zc^\ 
Feine,  Eiiu  vorkofioniscke  Ueberlieferung  des  Lncasy  iZgx 
(only  on  chaps.  1-12);  Spitta,  A/.-gesch,^  1891 ;  Clemen,  Chronol, 
dtr  Paulin.  Br,  1893  and  (for  chaps.  1-5)  in  St.  Kr.^  1895, 
PP*  «97-357;  Job.  Weiss,  Si,  Kr.^  1893,  pp.  480-540,  'Das 
Judenchnstenthom  in  der  Ap.-gesch.',  etc,  and  1895,  pp.  252-269, 
Die  Chronol.  der  Paulin.  Br.' :  Gercke  in  Hermes ^  1B94,  pp.  373- 
392  fonly  on  the  first  chapters);  Jfingst,  Die  Quelien  der  Ap.- 
gesch.^  1895;  Hilgenfeld,  ZIVT^  1895,  pp.  65-115,  186-217,  384- 
447.  481-517;  1896,  pp.  24.79,  i77-a«6,  35t-386,  5>7-558» 

No  satisfactory  conclusion  has  as  yet  been  reached 
along  these  lines ;  but  the  agreement  that  has  been 
arrived  at  upon  a  good  many  points  warrants  the  hope 
that  at  least  some  conclusions  will  ultimately  gain  general 
recognition.  It  is  certainly  undeniable  that  this  kind 
of  work  has  sharpened  the  wits  of  the  critics,  and  rendered 
visible  certain  inequalities  of  representation,  joints  and 
seams,  even  in  places  where  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  758-84. 

Thus  the  tunralt  in  Thessalonica  is  told  in  178  for  a  second 
time  after  17  5  in  a  disturbing  way  that  leaves  it  impossible  to 
fay  who  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  trying  G7  5)  to  drag  before 
the  people,  or  why  it  was  that  Jason  (17 1/.\  whose  part  in  the 
aflair  does  not  become  clear  till  17  7,  was  brought  before  the 
authorities.  It  u  probable  that  1853  originally  followed  im- 
mediately on  134^  ^  Similarly,  the  account  of  the  wholesale 
miracles  of  the  original  apostles  (5  X2tf  15^)  is  interrupted  by 
the  interpolation  of  a  fragment  (5  ia^-i4)  which  is  itself  not 
homogeneous.  The  least  that  could  be  done  here  would  be  to 
arrange  as  follows:  5 12a  15  76  14  12^  13.  But  that  the  text 
should  have  become  so  greatly  disarranged  by  transposition  is 
rouch  less  likely  than  the  supposition  of  several  successive  inter- 

Stioos.  On  18  34-28  15 1-14,  see  Apoli.os,  and  Council  op 
usALEM,  if  4  5.  In  the  latter  passage  (15 1-34)  the  attempt 
been  made,  by  separation  of  sources,  to  solve  questions  to 
which  otherwise  only  tendency-criticism  seemed  to  provide  an 
answer.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  SI  30^26.  After  the  presbyters 
have  iust  praised  God  for  the  success  of  Paul's  mission  to  the 
Gentiles  (21 20a)  the  iMtiposal  that  he  should  put  it  in  evidence 
how  strictly  legal  he  is  in  his  views  follows  with  but  little  fitness. 
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And  had  Paul  been  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  Nazirite  vow,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  his  presence  in  the  temple  (21  27-29)  could 
have  led  to  an  attempt  on  his  life.  A  reason  for  this  attempt 
is  found  (21  28/!)  in  the  alleged  introduction  of  a  Gentile  withm 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple,  a  proceeding  which  no  one 
would  guess  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  presentation  of  an 
offering.  Since,  moreover,  for  a  Nazirite  vow  at  least  thirty 
days  are  necessary  (see  above,  |  7),  it  has  been  proposed  to 
detach  21  20^-26,  and  to  refer  the  seven  days  of  21  27  to  the 
duration  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost  which  Paul,  according  to  20 16, 
was  to  spend  in  Jerusalem.  21 19  2o<z  27  /^  would  tlien  also, 
along  with  20 16  and  21 1-18,  belong  to  the  Journey  Record. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  how  far  this  distribu- 
tion of  the   matter  among  various  sources  affects  the 
li  Boarinffof  *^^*^*^'^''y  °^  ^®  book.     It  is  indeed 
thaw  toeSoB  ^^^  *^?^'  ?  ^.^^  '^  "T^  nientioned. 
tmat-  archaeological  mistake  of  assignmg 

worthiness.  ^^.^^^  ^'*;"  ^^^^  ^""^  *^^  ^'^^*"^*' 
ntes  would  become  more  compre- 
hensible if  we  recognised  a  variety  of  sources  ;  yet 
even  so  we  should  have  to  admit  that  there  is  an 
error,  and  that  the  editor  had  been  guilty  of  the  over- 
sight of  incautiously  bringing  the  two  accounts  together. 
And  he,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  2120^-26  is 
perhaps  taken,  would  still  remain  open  to  the  reproach 
of  having,  under  the  influence  of  a  tendency  of  the  kind 
described  above  (§6),  ascribed  to  Paul  a  repudiation  of 
his  principles  of  freedom  from  the  law.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  that  in  as  far  as  Acts,  viewed 
as  a  homogeneous  work,  has  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tendency  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  free  it  wholly  of 
this  character  by  distributing  the  matter  among  the 
various  sources  :  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  in  cases  of 
excessive  misrepresentation  to  put  this  in  a  softer  light. 
In  general,  however,  the  editor  has  dealt  with  his  sources 
in  so  masterful  a  manner  that  an  unlucky  hit  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  has  but  rarely 
to  be  noted.  It  has  been  a  practice  among  some  of 
the  scholars  enumerated  above  to  claim  absolute  trust- 
worthiness for  the  whole  of  an  asstuned  soiu'ce  which 
they  suppose  themselves  to  have  made  out,  irre- 
spectively of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  contents, 
as  soon  as  they  have  found  it  trustworthy  in  some 
particulars.  Such  an  abuse  of  discrimination  of  sources 
in  the  interest  of  apologetics  is  not  only  illegitimate : 
it  speedily  revenges  itself.  These  very  critics  for  the 
most  part  find  themselves  compelled  to  attribute 
to  their  secondary  sources  and  their  editors  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  ignorance  and  awkwardness.  In  par- 
ticular, all  theories  according  to  which  a  single  assumed 
source  (of  which  the  *  we '  sections  form  part)  is  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  whole  of  Acts  must  fi-om  the  outset 
be  looked  upon  with  distrust.  There  is  nothing  to 
suggest  that  any  diary-writing  companion  of  Paul  also 
wrote  on  the  beginnings  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and,  even  if  there  were,  any  assumption  that  his  in- 
formation on  such  a  subject  would  be  as  trustworthy  as 
his  assertions  founded  on  his  own  experience,  would  be 
quite  unwarranted. 

The  results  then  with  reference  to  the  trustworthiness 
of  Acts,  as  far  as  its  facts  are  concerned,  are  these. 

H  Tmat-  Apart  from  the  '  we  *  sections  no  state- 
worthinABS  irf  '"^"^  merits  immediate  acceptance  on 

^^  ^,  the  mere  ground  of  its  presence  in  the 

^^"*"^*"  book.  All  that  contradicts  the  Pauline 
epistles  must  be  absolutely  given  up,  unless  we  are  to 
regard  these  as  spurious.  Positive  proofs  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  Acts  must  be  tested  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Ramsay  thinks  he  has  discovered  such  proofs  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  geographical  names  and  con- 
temporary conditions  are  reproduced  in  the  journeys 
of  Paul  (Church,  1894,  1-168;  St.  Paul,  1895). 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  points  will  be 
considered  elsewhere  (Galatia,  §§  9-13,  22).  Of  the 
other  detailed  instances  many  will  be  fotmd  to  break 
down  on  closer  examination. 

For  example,  Ramsay  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (5*/.  Paul,  chap.11, 
4)  :  *  Aquila,  a  man  of  Pontus,  setded  in  Rome,  bears  a  Latin 
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name ;  and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  province  and  not 
to  non-Roman  Pontus.  This  is  a  ^ood  example  of  Luke's  pnnciple 
to  use  the  Roman  provincial  divisions  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
don.'  As  if  a  Jew  from  non-Roman  Pontus,  settled  in  Rome, 
could  not  have  assumed  a  subsidiary  Roman  name,  as  countless 
other  Jews  are  known  to  have  done !  And  as  if  Luke  would 
not  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  him  Uovrucii  even  if  he  were 
from  non-Roman  Pontus  I 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  thus  into  details  which 
might  be  adduced  as  proving  the  author's  accurate 
acquaintance  with  localities  and  conditions.  For 
Ramsay  attributes  the  same  accuracy  of  local  knowledge 
also  to  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  text,  assigned  by  him  to 
the  second  century  A.D.,  whose  work  is  now  preserved 
to  us  in  D,  and  also  to  the  author  of  one  source  of  the 
Ac/a  Pauli  et  ThecUp  (§  3),  assigned  by  him  to  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century,  whose  work,  however,  he 
declares  to  be  pure  romance  [Church,2st^).  If  so, 
surely  any  person  acquainted  with  Asia  Minor  could, 
even  without  knowing  very  much  about  the  experiences 
of  Paul,  have  been  fairly  accurate  about  matters  of 
geography,  provided  he  did  not  pick  up  his  information 
so  late  in  the  second  century  as  to  betray  himself  by  his 
language,  as  according  to  Ramsay  (23 6 4 [end]  5 [end] 
759  83-6;  St.  Paul,  see  Index  under  •  Bezan  Text') 
the  above  mentioned  reviser,  whose  work  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  D.  has  done.  In  point  of  fact,  Weiz- 
sScker  (Ap.  Zeitalter,  239/..  and  ed.  230/;  ET 
I274/.)  thinks  that  in  Acts  18/.  the  account  of  the 
route  followed  does  come  from  an  authentic  source, 
but  yet  that  the  contents  of  the  narrative  are  almost 
legendary. 

Such,  for  example,  are  the  incidents  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus, 
186-12  (see  Bariesus)  ;  also  18 14  46/  14  i/,  sooken  of  above 
(I  4) ;  the  speech  in  18 16-41  (see  below,  |  14) ;  the  healing  of  a 
lame  man,  14  8-10,  recorded  after  the  model  of  8i-xi;  the 
paying  of  divine  honours  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  14  ii-x3,  after 
the  manner  of  the  heathen  fables  {Philenum  and  Baucis^  in 
adjacent  Phrygia,  see  Ov.  Mei.^  8621  6a«yi);  and  the  insUtu- 
tion  of  the  presbyterial  organisation,  142^.^  In  the  first  main 
division  of  tne  booK  (1-12),  great  improbability  attaches  to  the 
publicity  with  which  the  Christian  community  comes  to  the 
fix>nt,  to  the  sympathy  that  it  meets  with  even  among  the 
masses,  although  not  joined  by  them  (247  4  91  6 13),  and  to  the 
assertion  that  only  the  Sadducees  had  anything  s^^inst  it,  and 
they  only  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (4  x/.^^ 
while  the  Pharisees  had  given  up  all  the  enmity  they  had  dis- 
played against  Jesus,  adopting  a  slightly  expectant  attitude. 
See,  further,  Barnabas,  Barsabas,  Gifts,  Community  of 
Goods,  Philip,  Peter.  Cornelius,  Christian,  and  also,  for 
the  journeys  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  attempted  rearrange- 
ment of  them,  Council  OF  Jerusalem,  |  z. 

But,  after  every  deduction  has  been  made,  Acts 
certainly  contains  many  data  that  are  correct,  as,  for 
example,  especially  in  the  matter  of  proper  names  such  as 
Jason  (175),  Titius  Justus,  Crispus,  Sosthenes  (18  7/  17), 
or  in  little  touches  such  as  the  title  'woK!Lr6Lpx^^  (176), 
which  is  verified  by  inscriptions  ^  for  Thessalonica.  as  is 
the  title  of  Tpurroj  (287)  for  Malta,  and  probably  the 
name  of  Sergius  Paulus  as  proconsul  for  Cyprus  (187). 
Only,  unfortunately,  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of 
recognising  such  data  as  these  with  certainty,  where 
confirmation  from  other  sources  is  wanting. 

With  regard  to  the  speeches,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that 
the  author  constructed  them  in  each  case  according  to 

14  Tm  ^  ^^^  °^"  conception  of  the  situation.  In 
...  doing  so  he  simply  followed  the  acknow- 

-v[*~~.  ledged  practice  of  ancient  historians. 
01  speecnes.  (xhucydides  [i.  22 1]  expresses  himself  dis- 
tinctly on  this  point ;  the  others  adopt  the  custom 
tacitly  without  any  one's  seeing  in  it  anything  morally 
questionable. )  This  is  clearly  apparent  at  the  very  out- 
set, in  Acts  1 16-22. 

It  is  not  Peter  who  needs  to  recount  these  events  to  the 
primitive  Church  already  familiar  with  them  :  2  it  is  the  author 
of  Acts  who  feels  called  on  to  tell  his  readers  of  them.  And  it 
was  only  for  the  readers  of  the  book  that  there  could  have  been 
any  need  of  the  note  that  the  Aramaic  expression  Aceldama 
belonged  to  the  Jerusalem  dialect,  for  that  was  the  very  dialect 

1  A  detailed  discussion  bj'  De  Witt  Burton  will  be  found  in  the 
Amer.  Joum.  o/TheoL,  18^8,  pp.  598-632. 

3  Unless  the  passive  be  indeed  a  legendary  development  of 
Mt.  273-10. 
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which  the  siipposed  hearers  were  using  (cp.  further  Thbudas, 
and  Judas  of^GALiLEE). 

The  speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts  embody  a  theology  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  epistles. 

A  thought  like  Acts  17  28  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
epistles.  Paul  derives  idolatry,  not,  as  in  Acts  17  29^,  from  excus- 
aole  ignorance,  but  from  deliberate  and  criminal  rejection  of  God 
(Rom.  1 18-32).  Only  in  Acts  IS  38 /C  16  ^x  20  28,  do  some  really 
Pauline  prinaples  begin  to  make  themselves^  heard.  The  most 
characteristically  Pauline  utterances  come,  in  fact,  from  Peter 
(15  7-zi),  or  even  James  (16 19;  see  Council  of  Jekusalbm, 

9  8)l  The  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  that  in  18 16-41,  are  so 
like  those  of  Peter  in  idea,  construction,  and  mode  of  expression, 
that  the  one  mi^ht  easily  be  taken  for  the  other.  For  example, 
Paul's  speech  in  18  38/  resembles  Peter's  in  10  43.  Or  cp 
8 17  13^  ^Peter)  with  18  27/  (Paul) ;  2  25-31  with  18  35-37 ;  or 
6  6ucaio$  lor  'Christ'  in  8  14  with  22 14,  but  also  with  Stephen's 
in  752.  For  the  speeches  of  Paul,  especially  18 16-41,  show 
affinities  also  with  that  of  Stephen  :  see  13 17-19  22  as  compared 
with  7  2 1/.  36  45^  In  like  manner,  the  apol(^etic  discourses  of 
Paul  in  his  own  defence  betray  clearly  an  unhistorical  origin 
(see  §  7). 

In  short,  almost  the  only  element  that  is  historically 
important  is  the  Christology  of  the  speeches  of  Peter. 
This,  however,  is  important  in  the  highest  degree.  Jesus 
is  there  called  tcu;  GeoC — that  is  to  say,  according  to 
425,  not '  son,'  but '  servant '  of  God  (8 13  26), — holy  and 
righteous  (814  427  227);  he  was  not  constituted  Lord 
and  Messiah  before  his  resurrection  (236) ;  his  death 
was  not  a  divine  arrangement  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
but  a  calamity  the  guilt  of  which  rested  on  the  Jews 
(813-15  630),  even  if  it  was  (according  to  223  428)  fore- 
ordained of  God  ;  on  earth  he  was  anointed  by  (jod  (4  27) 
with  holy  spirit  and  with  strength,  and  he  went  about 
doing  good  and  performing  cures,  but,  according  to 

10  38,  only  upon  demoniacs  ;  his  qualification  for  this  is 
in  the  same  passage  traced  to  the  fact  that  God  was 
with  him.  God  performed  miracles  through  him  (222). 
A  representation  of  Jesus  so  simple,  and  in  such  exact 

I  agreement  with  the  impression  left  by  the  most  genuine 
passages  *  of  the  first  three  gospels,  is  nowhere  else  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  NT.  It  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  believe  that  this  Christology  of  the  speeches  of  Peter 
must  have  come  from  a  primitive  source.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  fact  sufficiently  surprising  that  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  a  writer  who  in  other  places  works 
so  freely  with  his  sources.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  Didachi  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
especially  9/1,  also  bears  evidence  that  in  the  second 
century,  in  spite  of  Paul,  and  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  and 
of  the  Gospel  of  John,  an  equally  simple  Christology 
still  reappeared  at  least  in  many  Christian  circles.  That 
the  writer  of  Acts  also  respected  it  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  put  into  the  mouth  even 
of  Paul  any  utterances  that  go  beyond  it  (1823  2214). 

It  has  already  been  repeatedly  assumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections  that  the  writer  of  Acts  is  identical  with 
111  Author    ^^  writer  of   the  Third  Gospel.     The 
*    -  .        "  similarity  of  language,  style,   and  idea, 
P*        constantly  leads  back  to  this  conclusion. 
Difference  of  spirit  between  the  two  writings  are  so 
difficult  to  find  that  their  existence  at  any  time  can  be 
held  only  on  the  assumption  of  a  subsequent  revision  of 
the  Gospel,  with  a  view  to  their  removal,  by  the  author 
of  Acts.  The  most  important  divergence  between 

the  two  books  is  that  according  to  Acts  1 3  (cp  18  31)  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  did  not  occur  till  forty  days  after 
his  resurrection,  while  according  to  Lk.  24 13  29  33  36  50 /I , 
as  also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (I59)  and  probably  even 
Jn.  20 17,  it  was  on  the  very  evening  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  the  original  view,  as  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  special  separate  mention  of  the  ascension, 
in  1  Cor.l54-ia  ;  Rom.  834  ;  Heb.  I3  IO12  122  ;  Eph. 
I20  25/49/.  ;  I  Pet.  81922,  and  peihaps  even  also  in 
Acts  232-35  (see  abv  233)  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
1  Such  passages  as  Mk.  10  it  f.  821  18  32  65  ;  Lk.  11  29-32  ; 
Mt.  16 5-12  W^f.  \*i.-\x/.  as  contrasted  with  those  in  the  same 
gospels  which  already  present  secondary  reproductions  of  the 
same  facts— viz.,  Mt.  19 16 /I  12  23  (ef  t'oTaKro  :  see  below,  1 17  r.) 
24  36  18  58  12  40 14 15-21 ;  Lk.  7  21 ;  Mk.  8  28-30. 
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sion  were  the  same  act,  and  all  appearances  of  the  risen 
Jesus  were  thought  of  as  being  made  from  heaven. 
Whether  this  follows  also  from  '  goeth  before'  (Tpodyei)  in 
Mk.  16  7  and  in  Mt.  28  7,  may  be  doubted.  In  any  case  the 
forty  days  indicate  a  significant  development  of  the  idea, 
already  at  work  in  the  Thiid  Gospel,  that  before  his 
ascension  Jesus  must  have  continued  on  earth  to 
maintain  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  in  order  that  he 
might  instruct  them  as  to  matters  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  take  up  before  his  death.  A  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  in  the  story  of  the  ascension  required 
time.  Even  the  repetition  of  the  list  of  apostles  in  1 13 
from  Lk.  614-16  marks  Acts  as  a  new  work.  It  is, 
accordingly,  very  rash  to  suppose  that  Lk.  1 1-4  applies 
to  Acts  also,  or  to  draw  conclusions  from  this. 

As  the  book  is  dedicated  to  Theophilus,  Blass  thinks  {^eu€ 
kircklicke  Zeitscfuy  1895.  pp.  720-725)  that  the  latter  must, 
according  to  the  custom  tnat  prevailed  in  andquity,  have  been 
named  in  the  tide  (that  the  title  irpo^cic  rwv  diroffriiAMK  is  not 
original,  see  above,  f  -x  n.).  The  same  custom,  too,  he  argues, 
would  require  the  author  to  mention  bis  own  name  in  the  title. 
Accordingly  as,  since  the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  author 
has  been  believed  to  be  Luke  (see  above,  |  9)^  Blass  thinks  he  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  tide  thus — Aovxa  ^Kmwxim^  irpb? 
9ciS^«Aov  Aoyof  devrcpos.  But  this  pure  conjecture  cannot  over- 
throw the  proof  that  the  book  does  not  come  from  a  companion 
of  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  had  the  dtle  really  run  thus,  it 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  ficdon.  ^  We  should  have  had  to 
suppose  that  the  author,  not  content  with  suggesting  (by  retain- 
ing the  '  we '  of  his  source  [see  |  i])  that  he  had  been  a  coni- 
panion  of  Paul  on  his  missionary  journeys,  desired  to  make  this 
claim  expressly  in  the  title. 

The  date  of  composition  of  Acts  thus  falls  at  least 
some  time  later  than  that  of  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
_.  .  latter  is  now,  on  account  of  its  accurate 
*  allusions  to  actual  incidents  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (Lk.  I943/.  21 20),  almost  universally 
set  down  to  a  date  later  than  70  a.d.,  and  on  some 
other  grounds,  which,  however,  it  must  be  said,  are 
less  definite,  even  considerably  later  (see  Gospels). 
Similarly,  for  Acts,  the  d)ring  out  of  all  recollection  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  apostolic  times — in  particular, 
the  ignorance  as  to  the  gift  of  tongues  (see  Gifts, 
Spiritual)  and  the  approaches  to  hierarchical  ideas 
(11720  814-17  1628  2O28) — points  only  in  a  general  way 
to  a  late  period.  Hence  the  surest  datum  is  the  author's 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Josephus.^  For  an 
instance  see  Theud.^s.  Josephus  completed  \ii\%  Jewish 
War  shortly  before  79  A.  D. ,  his  Antiquities  in  93  or  94, 
the  work  Against  Apian  after  that,  and  his  Autobiography 
somewhat  after  100.  As  to  the  inferior  limit,  Marcion 
about  140  A.D.  had  the  Third  Gospel,  but  not  Acts, 
in  his  collection  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  whether  he 
rejected  it  or  whether  it  was  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
As  for  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  i  Clem.  18 1,  if  it  have 
any  literary  connection  with  Acts  1822,  can  just  as  easily 
be  the  earlier  as  the  later ;  and  as  regards  the  rest  of 
their  writings,  apart  from  Polycarp  I2  (=Acts224), 
dating  from  about  150  A.D.,  we  can  find  traces  only  of 
the  speech  of  Stephen,  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (16  2 
94/  5 II  48  143= Acts  750  51  52  4043).  which  in  I64 
speaks  of  Hadrian's  projected  bmilding,  about  130  a.d., 
of  a  heathen  temple  in  place  of  the  Jewish  temple  as 
imminent.^  In  Justin,  about  152  A.D.  (not  137  ;  see 
Acad.  1896,  No.  1239,  p.  98),  the  points  of  contact  are 
more  marked.  If  Acts  20 18-35  has  many  ideas  in 
common  with  those  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  Tpea^drepoi  and  iriffKOToi  (20 17  28) 
shows  that  the  author  has  not  jret  reached  the  stage  in 
the  development  of  church  government  which  character- 
izes the  Fu^t  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  latest  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  which  wishes  to  see  the  bishop, 
conceived  of  as  a  sole  ruler  and  represented  in  the 

1  The  evidence  for  this  has  of  late  been  brought  together  with 
very  great  completeness  by  Krenkel  {Jotephus  und  Lucas, 
i8o4>:  see  also  the  Fortniektly  Rev.  22  485-500  ['77]. 

^  The  reference  cannot  be  to  the  (historically  very  doubtful) 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  (about  i2o>i25  ?).  The  xat  after 
ovTot  must  be  deleted,  a'^ootding  to  the  best  MSS  and  indeed 
as  the  connection  demands. 
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person  of  Timothy  as  apostolic  vicar,  set  over  the 
presbytery  (i  Tim.  6119).  The  date  of  Acts  must, 
accordingly,  be  set  down  as  somewhere  between  105 
and  130,  or,  if  the  gospel  of  Luke  already  presupposes 
acquaintance  with  all  the  writings  of  Josephus,  between 
no  and  130  a.d. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  foregoing  sections 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn,  however,  and  the  author 
17  BlAfls's  ^^  ^^^^  regarded  as  an  eye-witness,  if  the 
uJ*^J~  views  recently  put  forth  by  Blass  ^  should 
^^*  prove  to  be  correct.  According  to  Blass, 
the  markedly  divergent  readings  of  D,  and  those  of 
the  same  character  found  in  some  other  authorities,^ 
all  came  from  the  author's  rough  draft  of  the  book 
(which  he  calls  /3),  while  the  ordinary  text,  a,  found  in 
B,  K,  A,  C,  etc.,  comes  from  the  fair  copy  of  this 
intended  for  Theophilus,  which  the  author  (being  a  poor 
man)  made  with  his  own  hand.  In  doing  so  he 
changed  his  original — ^without  special  tendency  or 
motive — and,  still  more,  abridged  it  as  only  authors  do 
in  copying  their  own  work.  And  here,  as  we  have 
intimated,  Blass  says,  the  author  can  be  no  other  than 
the  eye-witness  who  can  give  his  narrative  in  the  first 
person  with  '  we. ' '  To  pronounce  upon  this  certainly 
interesting  hypothesis  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  simple 
a  matter  as  Blass  allows  himself  to  suppose. 

[a)  Blass  himself  says  that  D  and  the  additions  or 
marginal  readings  in  Syr.  hi.  in  many  cases  already  exhibit 
a  combination  of  a  and  jS,  and  that — as  is  witnessed  by 
155  18 19,  etc.,  where  both  sources  coincide  —  this 
occurred  even  in  the  archetype  itself  from  which  both 
(directly  or  indirectly)  are  derived. 

But  there  are  many  cases  where  Blass  ought  to  have  expressly 
recognised  this  combination,  where,  instead  of  doing  so,  he 
simply  deletes  something  in  /3  without  giving  further  explana- 
don.  For  example,  tKOofifioi  at  the  end  of  811  comesjrom  a 
alongside  of  oi  6t  $afifiri$ivT9^  tarriirov  iv  in  /3,  before  rfj  crro^ ; 
but  Blass  does  not  recognise  the  e«ctfa^/3oi  as  incorporated  m 
^  (»>.,  by  the  process  of  combination  just  mentioned),  though 
It  IS  supported  by  the  best  witnesses  for  this  text.  Similarly, 
vnrTeiia^a(riv  ciri  rhv  xvptov  'If^crovv  Xpitrny  (11  x?),  coming 
from  a,  is  an  expression  parallel  to  via-rtva-atriv  in  aur^  after 
rov  firi  Sovvai  avrot?  irvtvfia  ayiov  in  fi  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
Here  Blass  wrongly  questions  the  well-supported  norevcrao'ii' 
«ir'  avr<f» 

He  points  out  oth^r  corruptions  also  in  the  witnesses 
to^. 

For  example,  in  cod.  137  and  Syr.hl.  after  *Api<rrdpxov 
MoKcMvof  (27  2)j  instead  of  ^  6c9-<raAoi'(ic«ci»$,  the  words  %9a<Ta- 
Xovik4<i>v  Si  'Aptcrrapxof  i^o^  ScKoOvfiof,  which  can  originally 
have  ts^en  their  place  in  the  margin  only  as  a  reminiscence  of 
20 4  and  not  as  a  variant.  He  does  well  to  put  all  such  things  on 
one  side  when  trying  to  reconstruct  an  old  recension  /3  as 
distinct  from  a. 

1  St.Kr.  1894,  pp.  86-119;  Acta  Apostolorum,  editio  philo- 
logica,  GOtt.,  1895  :  and  Acta  Apostolorum  secundum /mtnam 
.  .  Romanam,  Leipzig,  1896.  The  theory  of  Blass  finds  a 
supporter  in  Job.  Belser,  Beiir.  zur  Erkldr.  d,  Ap.-gesch.  auf 
Grund  der  Lesarten  des  Cod.  D  u.  seiner  Genossen  (Freiburg 
im  Breisgau,  1897) ;  it  is  argued  against  by  Bemhard  Weiss,  Der 
Codex  D  in  der  Ap.-gesch.,  1897,  vol.  17  part  x  of  Gebh. 
and  Hamack's  Texte  u.  Untersuchungen  (well  worthy  of 
attention,  though  not  comprehensive  enough).  On  Ramsay,  see 
above,  §13. 

3  The  additions  and  marginal  readings  of  the  Harklensian 
version  (syr.hl.) ;  the  Fleury  palimpsest  (ed.  Sam.  Berger,  1889); 
an  Old  Latin  text  of  Acts  1 1-IS6  and  28 16-31,  inserted  in  a  MS 
of  the  Vg.  from  Perpignan  (also  edited  by  Berger ;  Un  ancien 
texte  latin  des  actes  des  apdtres,  1895,  reprinted  from  Notices  et 
extraits  des  rnanuscrits  de  la  bibliothique  nationaUy  Paris, 
tome  86,  i  partie);  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  and  in  a  frecondary 
degree  the  composite  texts  E,  137,  Gigas  Librorum  (ed.  Bels- 
heim,  1879),  Sahid.,  Irenzus,  etc. 

S  In  his  second  book  Blass  no  longer  calls  /3  the  rough  draft 
of  Luke  himself,  but  says  :  '  Actorum  primum  exemplar  postquam 
Romae  confectum  est  vel  mansit  ibidem  vel  Christianis  Romanis 
ab  auctore  ad  describendum  commodatum  est;  altera  autem 
forma  orientis  ab  initio  fuit  ubi  Theophilum  ilium  vixisse  .  .  . 
puio'  (pp.  vii.^.).  In  support  of  this,  he  appeals  especially  (p.  xi.)  to 
the  more  detailed  description  in  a  of  the  journey  on  the  coast  of 
Crete  (Acts  27),  which  would  be  more  interesting  in  the  East  than 
in  Rome,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  greater  precision  in  S 
with  regard  to  the  journey  by  sea  to  Malta  and  to  Italy,  which 
would  be  interesting  to  people  at  Rome.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  improvement  on  his  earlier  view,  since  (to  mention 
no  other  reason)  the  dedication  to  Theophilus  is  to  be  found 
also  in /S. 
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(3)  Further,  before  putting  forward  this  alleged 
recension  as  the  original  draft  of  Luke  the  eye-witness, 
he  ought  to  have  established  it  from  the  witnesses  on 
objective  principles  ;  but  there  is  often  no  indication 
of  his  having  done  so. 

From  the  verjj  witnesses  in  which  he  gets  his  readings  for  fi — 
readings  often  indeed  found  in  only  one  of  them — he  omits  a 
great  many  additions  and  readings  which,  judged  by  the  criteria 
mentioned  above  under  (a),show  no  signs  of  a  secondary  character 
but  stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  with  those  which  he 
adopts.  It  is  very  misleading  when  in  St.  Kr.  (where  he  deals 
with  only  a  selection  of  instances)  it  is  made  to  appear  (p.  117^ 
as  if  there  were  strictly  only  four  passages  (227  839  84  273) 
which  from  their  attestation  should  belong  to  /5,  but  are  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  interpolated,  and  value  is  attached 
to  the  fact  that  D  and  the  Fleury  palimpsest  are  free  of  thenu 
For  although  Blass,  in  his  second  edition,  admits  such  additions 
as  aaxSo-roAoi  after  olv  (641),  tiiv  ftoBtrniV  before  jcal  efcX^faiot) 
(65),  Ty  aytV  after  wr^ttan  (6x0),  which  these  two  authorities 
agree  in  supporting,  he  still,  in  spite  of  the  attestation  of  the 
same  documents,  rejects  the  addition  ivKopCv6tf  before  iviavr6v 
(18 11),  and  the  reading  airb  tow  'AicvAa  instead  of  ^icet^ci'  (18  7). 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  weighty  testimony,  Blass  rejects,  for 
example,  the  Hebraism  oKrtAeyoin^y  kuC  before  fiXatr^rifiovyrtK 
in  1345,  which  even  Tischendorf  (in  a)  accepts  (in  his  second 
edition  he  substitutes  on  the  authority  of  the  Latin  of  the  Gigas 
a  reading,  avTi.Ta<r(r6iityoi,  for  which  there  is  no  support  in 
Greek  MSS) ;  on  the  single  testimony  of  Augustine  he  adds 
before  kox  in>iin}«  in  1 18  the  words  * et  collum  siBi  alligavit'\  on 
that  of  the  Fleury  palimpsest  alone  he  deletes  9 12.  In  these 

Xs&l  two  cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  suspicion  that  Blass  allowed  his  decision  to  be  influenced  by 
his  hypothesis.  The  credibility  of  the  author  and  the  possibility 
of  making  him  out  to  have  b»en  Luke  would  have  been  called 
in  question  had  he  not  intended  to  convey,  in  agreement  with 
Mt.  275^  that  Judas  had  hanged  himself,  with  the  additional 
implication  that  the  rope  had  broken,  and  had  he  recorded  in 
9 13  a  vision  of  so  remarkable  a  character  that  even  Blass  finds 
it  too  marvellous.  This  last,  therefore,  he  questions  even  in  a. 
That  it  might  also  have  struck  the  scribe  of  the  Palimpsest  or  one 
of  his  predecessors  as  too  marvellous,  and  that  Augustine  or  one 
of  his  predecessors  could  have  hit  upon  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween Mt.  and  Acts  adopted  by  Blass  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  is,  however,  a  reconciliation  that  cannot  be 
maintained,  for  assuredly  Luke  would  not  have  left  out  the  most 
important  particulars  of  all— namely,  that  the  rope  had  broken, 
and  that  Judas  had  hanged  himself  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
— without  which  his  fall  could  not  have  had  the  consequences 
described.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  what  caution  requires 
to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  Blass's  fi 
text  J  quite  apart  from  any  judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
origin. 

{c)  The  very  greatest  difficulties  present  themselves 
when  it  is  attempted  to  establish  /3  in  a  really  objective 
way.  In  many  cases,  more  than  two  readings  present 
themselves — ^so  many  sometimes  that  Blass  in  his  first 
edition  silently  gives  up  the  attempt  to  settle  /3  ;  though 
in  the  second  edition,  as  he  (here)  prints  only  /3,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  determine  its  text  throughout. 

Take,  for  example,  14  x8  or  10 1  x.  Cases  such  as  these  are  the 
first  indication  we  meet  with  that  we  have  to  deal  not  -with  two 
but  with  seventl/orms  0/  the  text^  and  thus  that  Blass's  hypo- 
thesis is  false  because  insufficient.  But.  more  particularly,  there 
is  an  entire  group  of  MSS— H LP— which  on  Blass's  own  ad- 
mission contains,  if  not  so  many  various  readings,  readings 
quite  as  independent  in  character  as  those  in  /3 :  ^.^.,166  the 
lnMid6¥Tt%  etc,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  TR,  and 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  criticism  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  (see  Gai^tia,  \  9^  also  below,  under  ni).  In  its 
divensent  readings  E  comes  still  closer  than  HLP  to  D  ;  in  D 
and  E  the  substance  is  often  the  same,  and  only  the  expression 
different.  Blass  conjectures,  therefore,  that  in  the  text  from  which 
E  was  copied  additions  from  0  had  once  been  inserted  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  that  the  Greek  had  aftenvards  faded  ;  they  bad 
therefore  to  be  restored  by  translating  back  from  the  Latin.  In 
point  of  fact,  thb  would  explain  very  well  why  the  addition  of 
D  in  147  (icat  cKiK^^i}  oAov  to  jtXrfixn^  becomes  in  E  koi  cfeirX^tr- 
<reTO  ira<ra  ij  iroAvirA^ia,  and  would  apply  equally  well  to  some 
ten  other  examples  pointed  out  by  Blass.  But  such  readings  as 
the  rovTwi'  Kt^f^ivrmy  of  E  in  1  33  after  the  first  Kot ;  or  the 
subj.  K(u  pv<r0w(rtv  in  E  instead  of  the  ind.  dinyAAdurcrovro  yap 
fairo  vijnti  atr0tvticus)  in  D's  addition  after  615:  or  i$t\B6vm 
M  tK  r^  6vAajc^  in  E  instead  of  ojeowrayrt^  i4  in  53i-ysuch 
readings  do  not  admit  of  this  explanation :  they  are  simply 
instances  of  the  same  kind  of  fireedom  as  that  with  which  a 
changes  ^  (or  ^  changes  a).  The  same  freedom  may  have 
manifested  itself  in  other  cases  where  Blass's  hypothesis  abotit 
E  would  in  itself  be  considered  adequate  enough  ;  the  hypothesis 
therefore  demands  fuller  investigation  ^  before  it  can  be  accepted 
(see  further  below,  under  e). 

1  In  Acts  2,  which  we  have  specially  examined  with  this  view, 
we  find  that  Blas<  omits  no  fewer  than  seven  readings  of  £ 
which  on  bis  principles  ought  to  have  been  noted  as  variants ; 
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{d)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proved  that  th^  Greek 
text  of  D  rests  partly  on  retranslation  from  the  Latin. 

Of  the  many  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this  by  Rendel 
Harris,  indeed  (Codex  Bezatva  Texts  and  Studies^  ed.  Robinson, 
ii.  1,  1391).  the  present  writer  holds  only  nine  to  be  really  valid 
proofs.  But  it  is  surely  worthy  of  remark  that  three  of  these 
(326632  18  2)  are  not  even  mentioned  by  BUcss  in  his  list  of 
variants — ^where  so  much  that  is  less  important  is  to  be  found — 
but  simply  passed  over  as  et  vitiosa  et  enundatufacilia  ;  while 
of  two  others,  one  (146)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  ed.,  and 
the  other(1536)only  in  the  second  ;  Harris  s  hypothesis  is  merely 
mentioned  by  Blass,  and  not  taken  into  further  account.  "This 
would  from  his  point  of  view  have  been  excusable  if  the  Latinisms 
in  D  had  been  merely  such  as  even  an  author  writing  in  Greek 
might  himself  have  employed,  and  in  point  of  fact  has  employed 
in,  for  example,  ITo  (in  a  and  /3  Aofi/Saveii'  rb  iKiufov^ satis 
accipere).  It  is  to  this  category  that  the  only  instances  from 
D  discussed  by  Blass  belong :  vaxBivrt^  —  imponentes  for 
e7(j3«iA6in-ef  (I812X  elvot  for  oivav  (1935),  and,  especially, 
K€6aXT^= caput  for  vpatrri  (16 12).  But  these  last  two  Blass  him- 
self does  not  venture  to  attribute  to  Luke.  Thus  we  are  led, 
according  to  his  own  view,  to  the  much  more  serious  result  that 
there  are  Latinisms  in  D  which  cannot  have  proceeded  from  the 
author  of  Acts.  The  same  holds  good  of  all  Harris's  nine 
passages  referred  to  above.  In  1829  21 21,  we  find  an  ci<rty 
meanmglessly  added  to  an  expression  in  which  to  or  tov?  occurs, 
because  the  original  expression  had  been  rendered  into  Latin  by 
a  sentence  with  sunt  (in  like  manner  638 — only,  the  sunt  is  now 
wanting  in  the  Latin  text);  in  826  18 2,  the  infinitive  preceded 
by  the  article  has  its  subject  in  the  nominative  instead  of  t  he 
accusative,  because  the  construction  had  been  changed  in  the 
Latin  by  the  employment  of  a  subordinate  clause ;  in  15  26  we 
have  irapa£t6ii*K<uriv  instead  of  inxpa£t6MK6<riVt  because  the 
participle  had  been  rendered  by  ^ui  tradiderunt ;  146  has 
mviiovTt^  KOX  KaT^4»vyov=inteilexerunt  etfugerunt;  "^  hyi  has 
■ttv*v\La.  ov  (instead  oi  o)- spiritus  quern.  Lastly,  10  2q  directly 
concerns  one  of  the  readings  of  /8.  According  to  Blass  this  runsj 
Kol  <Tvv€X!^  okr\  ^  iroAt^,  instead  of  ical  eirAT7<T^  17  tniAis  ttjs 
ovyxv<r«ft>s  (so  a).  But  this  is  found  only  in  the  Gigas~a 
secondary  authority— and  in  Pesh.,  which  according  to  Blass  is 
to  a  still  less  extent  an  authority  for  fi.  D,  in  this  case  the  sole 
authority  (in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  for^  /8,  has :  xol 
<rui^X'^  0^17  h  wdXis  ax<Tx»vi^.  As  Harris  has  pointed  out,  this 
ola-xvinys  can  only  be  a  retranslation  from  the  Latin  text  of  D  : 
et  repleta  est  tota  civitas  confusioneOn).  This  is  a  correct 
rendering  of  the  Greek  of  a  as  above.  But  confusio  is  also  used 
for  aX^Txyvn — compare,  for  example,  Lk.  14  9  —  and  confundi 
^often)  for  ox<TX»vt<rBax.  oIovvitjs,  however,  could  in  the  present 
instance  have  neen  employed  in  retranslation  only  if  the  verb 
was  repleta  est  (e»rA^<r^).  ot/j/cxv^,  therefore,  can  only  have 
come  in  later,  from  another  copy,  to  take  the  place  of  en-Ai^o^ 
One  sees  how  precarious  a  proceeding  it  is  to  seek  for  the  most 
original  form  of  Acts  in  a  MS  the  text  of  which  has  passed 
through  such  vicissitudes.  If  Harris  has  in  any  instances 
proved  retranslation  from  the  Latin,  the  other  insunces  also, 
though  in  themselves  incapable  of  proof,  gain  in  probability. 
We  mention  only  «fu>i;  for  efi,^(322),  171' for  ^  (825),  and  the 
additions  kox  before  npooxofyrepSty  (8 13),  curiW  (4  21),  ^cray  (4  34), 
avTovf  (752),  as  also  xol  Mkevirt  mipvafrttv  rb  evayyiXtov 
(1  aX  the  last  four  again  being  like  19  29  readings  of  p.  in  fact, 
it  becomes  a  possibility  that  even  such  passages  as  reveal  no 
error  in  retranslation  were  nevertheless  originally  Latin,  and 
the  suspicion  falls  naturally  in  the  first  instance  upon  the 
additions  in  fi. 

(e)  Other  passages  in  j9  we  cannot  accept  as  original, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  plainly  derived  from  a  fusion 
of  two  texts. 

Is  it  possible  that  Luke  csm  actually  have  written :  06  ^9) 
vapcKoAeaai'  ovrov^  i^eKBtiv  clfr^Krcf  *  -fiyvon/jirafitv  roL  Kofi  vfuts, 
on  tori  avip«^  BIkoxoi.  koI  i^ayav6yTt^  rraptKaKe<rav  avrovf 
AeyoKTcr  ^*c  rip  ir^AeoK  Ttwmj?  cf eAdore,  k.t.A.  ?  Cod.  137  and 
the  interpolation  in  Syr.hl.  prove  conclusively  the  inadmissibil- 
ity of  this  repeUtion,  by  omitting^  (koX)  i^ay<M.y6vT*^  wapeKa\ea-a¥ 
avToi^  Aeyovres.  The  probability  is  rather  that  irapeicaAeouir 
stood,  in  the  one  MS  with  indirect  speech,  and  in  the  other 
with  direct  (so  also,  for  example,  in  21  36  direct  varies  with  in- 
direct narration  in  the  MSS)  ;  in  this  case  i^tXBtiv  had  reference 
originally  to  the  city,  like  i^Mare,  and  not,  as  now,  to  the 
prison.  In  20  18  the  addition  in  P — bfi6<n  ovrwi'  avrwv — wholly 
tautological  as  it  is  after  <iK  i^  trapeywovro^  wpin  avrSv^  is 
certainly  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  author :  it  is  a  variant  of 
Mf  64  K.r.A.  which  was  at  first  noted  in  the  margin  and  after- 

besides  three  others  which  he  does  notice  (2334147),  four  of 
these  seven  (2  2a  vftei;  iron^  instead  of  avroC ;  2  24  fii'  awroO  after 
Av<rac;  243  ov  iiucpd  after  (nfftcio,  and  iwy  x^ip^v  before  nty 
avocrr^Attr)  are  unsusceptible  of  explanation  by  means  of  his 
hypothesis. 

1  As  another  instance  we  may  add  Siapptf^avrt^  .  .  .  Ktu 
i^nrrfSyiau¥  (l4i^)=conscider-unt  et  exilierunt.  So  also  5  2iyi 
7  4  IS  29 16 17  ^  20  TO.  Moreover  65  (for  K)  AoAi/o-at  (4  25)  is  due 
to  retranslation  of  qui  [locutus  est];  similarly  8ii4i2lli 
And  the  in  of  11^25  (i^riMey  ava/Stirmr  ayrhv  #cai  Mf  ovKTVxwf 
wofMffaActrev  iXBtiv)  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  as 
derived  from  the  parallel  Latin  text :  cum  {imfeHissf[n\t 
deprecaha{n\tur  ventre). 
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wards  crept  into  the  text  of  DA  Vg.  Gigas,  but  in  E,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  skilful  avoidance  of  tautolonr^  was  changed  to 
ofio^tia£6p.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  addition  in  6  21  (found 
only  in  D)— eycp^'kre^  t^  vp«M— an  addition  which,  moreover, 
comes  in  very  awkwardly  after  napcr^y6tityov  H  o  a^x^P*vv  «ceu 
04  airy  ovr^  especially  as,  instead  of  ovi^icaAco-ar,  L)  goes  on  to 
say  Kai  <nrfKaXgtrdft^vou  Here  even  Blass  asks  whether  perhaps 
vapaytvofitvof  may  have  been  wanting  in  /3. 

Yet,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  this  and  in  the  similar 
cases  here  passed  over,  the  hypothesis  of  Blass  is  simply 
deprived  of  one  of  the  arguments  on  which  its  demon- 
stration rests,  while  there  appear  to  be  enough  of 
them  left. 

(/)  Decisive,  however,  against  this  appearance,  is  the 
fact  XhaX  precisely  the  most  characteristic  of  the  variations 
of  text  between  a  and  /3  bear  witness  against  Blass  s  theory. 
This  confutation  of  his  hypothesis  follows  inevitably  from 
the  hypothesis  itself. 

Just  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  and  i>ointedness  of  /3  and 
the  weakness  of  a  in  these  respects,  is  the  improbability  of  the 
author's  having  with  his  own  hands  obscured  and  perverted  the 
sense.  And  here  in  the  meantime  we  can  leave  altogether  out 
of  account  the  question  whether  or  not  he  was  also  the  eye- 
witness. In  any  case,  after  writing  in  his  draft  of  24  27  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  wife  Drusilla  that  Felix  left  Paul  bound, 
he  would  not  have  said  in  his  fair  copy  simpiv  that  it  was  on 
account  of  the  Jews— even  if,  as  Blass  thinks,  both  statements 
were  correct-  If  in  his  drait  he  had  stated  that  Paul  had 
proclaimed  the  apostolic  decree,  not  only  in^  the  later  course 
064),  but  also  at  the  outset,  of  his  new  missionary  journey 
(154 1),  he  would  not  in  his  fair  copy  have  omitted  to  state  this 
in  the  first  and  therefore  more  important  of  the  places.  In 
this  instance  even  Blass  considers  an  interpolation  m  /3  as  con- 
ceivable in  1541,  but  chiefly  because  the  expression  seems  to  him 
to  be  somewhat  obscure.  In  22 29^:,  although  the  officer  is  in 
fear  because  a  Roman  citizen  Kas  been  bound,  Paul  is  not 
released,  according  to  a,  till  the  following  day,  not — as  in  fi, 
immediately  (irapaxp^/u«).  Blass  himself  says  {St.  Kr.  108); 
*  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  carelessness  of  the  abridg- 
ment in  cl'  All  the  more  readily  might  it  have  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  the  writer  of  ^  that  perceived  and  corrected  the 
defects  of  a.  In  hb  Editio  philologica  Blass  wishes  rp  Jvavpiov 
without  anv  authority  either  deleted  or  changed  to  t]^  eairioq. 
Thb  would  be  justifiable  only  if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that 
the  narrative,  even  in  a,  is  all  of  one  piece  and  absolutely  to  the 
point.  But  such  critics  as  Spitta,  Clemen,  and  Jflngst  have 
assigned  22  99  and  2230  to  two  separate  sources.  If  it  is  only 
the  addition  h  3i  kv/kck  eSwicev  ravv  ci/^^nTv  after  14  a  in  the 
draft  that  enables  us  to  understand  now  it  was  that  in  spite  of 
the  disturbance  (or,  according  to  fi,  persecution)  mentioned  in 
142,  Paul  and  Barnabas  remained  in  Iconium,  why  does  the 
author  cmut  the  words  in  his  fair  copy  ?  More  accurately  con- 
sidered, they  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  designed^  to 
do  away  wiui  the  contradiction,  an  interpolation  which  carried 
with  it  the  further  change  of  j<rxi«^  2^  (1^  4)  into  ^v  6i  iirxiv^ivov 
and,  in  14  5a,  the  interpolation  of  tterum  and  secundo.  ^  It  is  not 
in  D,  however,  that  this  interpolation  occurs,  but  only  in  Syr.hl., 
which  elsewhere  also  smoothes  away  the  evidences  of  the  work 
of  various  hands  in  D — as  for  example,  in  19 14  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  qui  before  t^oc  cTxov,  in  186  by  the  omission  of  M  after 
ijrrvTwvo^Avwv^  and  in  14  2  by  omitting  the  last  two  words  in 
the  quite  tautological  expression  ot  opx^oifKaywyoi  twk*Iov2«Umk 
Kol  ot  opxoi'Tet  1^  <rv»>ayMy^.  If,  as  Blass  supposes,  it  were 
necessary  to  hold  that  Syr.hl.  has  preserved  the  original,  whom 
could  we  (>ossibly  imagine,  for  example,  to  have  added  the  words 
T^  <rvi««Ywyi|C,  or  omitted  the  words  iterunt  and  secundo^ 
But,  nMM«over,  in  14  2-5  the  changes  mentioned  above  would 
not  have  been  at  all  necessary  unless  first  14  a  had  been  wrongly 
interpolated  between  14 1  and  14  3.  Even  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  a  fragment  from  another  source,  14  a  has  its  immediate  con- 
tinuation in  144.  Here  even  Ramsay  supposes  a  *  corruption ' : 
only  it  b  14^  which  he  takes  for  a  ^loss.  Thus  we  come  again 
ufwu  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  Bbss  holds^  ^  to  be  the 
origiiud  simply  because  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  bring  the  unity 
of  Acts  into  question.  Similarly,  for  example,  he  drops  fi-om  /3, 
and  also  even  ftom  a,  the  cirra  of  10 14,  which  b  irreconcilable 
with  the  ofi^or^pwy  of  19x6,  on  the  sole  authority  of  D,  without 
recognising  that  the  omission  in^  D  may  have  be«i  a  late 
expMiient  for  removing  the  contradicticm  just  as  much  as  the  duo 
for  iwrd  in  Gigas.  If  the  author  in  hb  draft  had  already  written, 
after  *Iov3cUa(  in  15 1,  the  words  ntv  ircirurrcvit^Twr  awb  r^ 
mifi4vtmf  twv  ^apivaimy,  and  in  15  s  had  referred  to  thb  (by  a 
simple  oi  U)t  why  b  it  that  in  the  clean  copy  hb  first  use  of  the 
expression  b  in  15  5,  so  as  almost  inevitably  to  suggest  the  thoueht 
that  a  inece  derived  from  anothei^ource  begins  at  thb  point  ?  (see 
Council  or  Jrrusai.em.  |  4).  If,  according  to  the  rough 
draft  (not  only  in  166yC,  but  abo  in  17 15 19  x  SO3X,  the  journeys 
of  Paul  were  determined  by  inspiration,  why  in  hb  clean  copy 
does  the  auth<Mr  lea\'e  thb  out  in  the  last  three  of  these  passages  ? 
Here,too,  we  can  seethe  inapi^icabilityof  another  of  Blass'sasser- 
tkms,  viz.  that  nowhere  in  «  or  ^  b  the  narrative  changed  so  as 
to  become  more  interesting  or  more  marvellous.  Further,  the 
aotbor  of  thb  three -fold  mention  of  divine  inspiration  has 
fallen  bto  an  oversight— that,  namely,  of  attributing  to  Paul 
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00 «)  the  intention  of  making  a  joumev  to  Jerusalem  just  after 
he  had  returned  from  that  city,  without  even  the  slightest 
reference  to  what  had  been  said  immediately  before.  For  it  b 
not  possible  to  agree  with  Blass  in  regarding  the  journey  of  19  x 
as  identical  with  that  which  had  been  intended  by  PaujL  accord- 
ing to  the  addhion  of  ^  in  18 ai  (found  also  in  IR).  This  last 
was  actually  carried  out  (18aa,  see  Council  of  Jbri;salbm, 
I  i).  And  even  if  it  had  not^  been,  the  inspiration  which 
hindered  it  must  have  been  mentioned  in  18  ax,  and  not  in  19  x, 
after  he  had  already  got  back  to  Phrygia  from  Casarea,  which 
b  only  a  few  miles  from  Jerusalem.    L'p  fiu-thcr  Barjesus,  iib. 

(g)  Over  against  these  instances,  the  list  of  which 
could  be  greatly  increased,  there  are  a  few  rare  cases 
in  which  /3  might  really  be  held  to  be  the  original. 

The  additions  KarifiiMav  rov«  cirrd  fioBfiov^  Kot  before  irpo^Atfor 
^13  loX  rf  6i  iiravpu>v  before  16 1 1  and  in  27 1,  anh  itpat  iriiLimfi 
e«^  dcfcan^  after  IP 9,  ical  fitivavrt^  iv  TptayiXuf  after  JlAfLOv 
(20 15),  ii'  rffitpitv  BtKaviirrt  before  KaHfXBotitv  (27  5)  do  not  seem 
to  be  inventions.  And  yet  Blass  not  only  opposed,  at  least  in 
his  first  edition,  the  quite  similar  addition  of  koI  Mvpa  after 
TldTapa(2l  i)  in  D,  Sah.,  and  Cligax,  inasmuch  as  it  could  have 
been  introduced  from  275,  ^ut  also  refused  to  accept  the 
sequenti  autem  die  which  we  find  in  d  (21 5)  instead  of  ore 
8i  iytvm  rffia^  i^aprCacu  rat  ijfitpaf  (the  Greek  text  of  D  b 
wanting  here).  ^  On  the  other  band,  in  21 16  the  text  of  a  is  not 
materially  inferior  to  that  of  fi,  to  which  Blass  attaches  a  very 
high  value ;  for  the  imperf.  iytPaiyouLfv  of  21 15  does  not  mean 
**  we  went  and  arrived  at  Jerusalem  (thb  follows  in  21 1^),  but 
*'  we  took  the  road  for  Jerusalem,"  and  thus,  even  according  to 
a,  Mnason  may  very  well  be  thought  of  as  living  in  a  village 
between  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem,  as  b  expressly  stated  in  /S. 
The  author —in  thb  instance  the  author  of  the  *  we '  source — 
has  here  quite  nattually  taken  for  granted  that  the  journey  firom 
Oesarea  to  Jerusalem  cannot  well  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

{h)  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  th^re 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  assuming  the  bulk  cf  the 
remaining  variations  in  ^,  which  are  indecisive^  to  be 
original. 

They  consbt  partly  of  what  are  simply  changes  in  the  con- 
struction, or  periphrases  without  changing  the  sense  ([for  both 
•ec  for  example  10 19/I),  partly  of  a  somewhat  more  vivid  way  of 
expressing  the  situation  which,  however,  in  the  cases  we  have  in 
view — much  more  than  seventy— could  have  been  derived  by  a 
simple  copyist  from  the  xulioining  context.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  very  well-devised  addition  rove  Aoiirovf  cur^aAicra^vot  after 
c^w  in  10  30. 

(»')  But  do  not  these  changes — materially  so  unim- 
portant, but  in  form  so  considerable — at  least  prove  that 
both  forms  of  the  text,  no  matter  which  is  the  earlier, 
emanate  from  the  author  of  the  book  itself?  They  do 
not. 

After  having  seen  that  precisely  in  the  most  significant  pas- 
sages of  the  book  (see  above,  e  and/)  this  does  not  hold,  one 
must  further  remember  that  in  HLP,  and  also  in  E,  equally 
important  variations  are  met  with  (see  above,  r).  These,  like 
those  in  |3,  resemble  the  variation  by  which  one  gospel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another.  Here,  accordingly,  transcnben  have 
allowed  themselves  liberties  which  are  usually  regarded  as  per- 
missible only  to  the  authors  of  independent  works.  However 
surprising  thb  may  seem  to  us,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  When 
in  Mk.  Sax,  for  ort  c^/onf  (a  reading  which  b  a  stumbling- 
block  to  many  theologians  even  of  the  present  day)  D  substi- 
tutes oTi  i^itm.rox  avrovt, '  that  he  has  evaded  them,'  or  at  least 
'  that  he  has  stirred  them  up,' — is  not  the  liberty  taken  with  the 
text  just  as  bold  as  Mt.'s  in  the  exactly  corresponding  place, 
12  ai  (/.^.,  just  before  the  reference  to  a  leaeue  with  Beelze- 
bub), when  he  changes  it  to^  c(t<rrarro?  ^  But  thb  fi^edom 
of  treatment  b  by  no  means  without  analogies  elsewhere  in  the 
literature  of  the  lime.  The  text  of  Plato  in  the  Flinders-Petrie 
papyri  {CumuMgham  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Dublin^ 
X89X)  shows^  similarly  pronouncea  deviations  from  the  ordinanr 
text — deviations  which,  according  to  Usener  {Nackr.  d.  Cesellsck, 
der  IViss.  mm  Gtftt.^  x89a,  pp.  35-50,  iSi-ais),  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  copybts  of  the  papyn,  periiaps  as  early  as  within  lao  years 
after  Plato's  death.  In  the  papyrus  text  of  Hyperides,  AgatMst 
Philippides  {Classical  Texts  Jrom  Papyri  in  Brit.  Mus.y  ed. 
Kenyon,  1891X  Blass  himself  discovers  'very  often  .  .  .  inter- 
polation and  arbitrary  emendation,'  and  in  the  third  Demo- 
sthenes letter  published  in  the  same  collection,  'extensive 
y9cn»3axxi* {J akrb.  f  class.  PhUcl.^  1893, p.  4a,  and  1894,  p.  447). 

Id  order  more  easily  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
changes  in  the  text  on  the  part  of  a  transcriber,  it 
may  be  allowable  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  book  recited  or  even  himself  to 
recite  it  (with  variations  of  the  kind  exemplified),  on  the 
basis  of  a  perusal  of  it,  but  without  its  being  committed 
to  memory.  Such  recital  was  by  no  means  impossible 
in  the  second  century. 

(k)  The  question  whether  D  shows  in  the  gospels  the 
same  variations  as  in  Acts  may  be  left  out  of  accoimt. 
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It  would  be  important  only  if  it  could  be  answered  in  the 


aflSrmative  for  Ml.,  Mk..  and  In.  For,  that  in  these  v«»» 
also  the  rough  draft  should  have  gone  into  circulation  as 
well  as  the  clean  copy  is  really  very  improbable.  But  the 
independent  variations  are  too  few  to  warrant  an  affirmative 
answer.  If  the  same  be  the  case  with  the  Third  Gospel,  then, 
according  to  Blass's  hypothesis,  we  must  assume  that  the  draft  of 
it  was  not  copied  ;  but  if  they  are  sufficiently  numerous,  as  Blass 
has  recently  declared  {Hermathentt,  21,  1895,  pp.  X2i-Z43  ;  and 
22,  1896,  pp.  291-313 ;  Evangelium  secundum  Lucatn  .  .  . 
sicufuiunt  /omtam  qute  videtur  Romanam^  1897 ;  Philology 
of  the  Gos^lsyii<jli\  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  applying  to 
tnem  the  judgment  applied  to  those  in  Acts,  however  that 
judgment  may  go. 

Neither  is  it  decisive  of  the  question  that  /3  is  frequently 
not  fuller  but  briefer  than  a  (e.g.,  2626  74). 

(/)  Very  important,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Blass's 
assertion  that  the  uniformity  of  expression  in  a  and  /3  is 
a  '  very  strong  proof '  that  both  recensions  come  from 
the  hand  of  the  author.  But  it  is  sufficiently  met  by 
Blass's  own  index. 

According  to  this,  there  occur  in  the  divergent  passages  of  ^ 
(which  are  by  no  means  of  great  compass)  64  words  never  else- 
where met  with  in  Acts  or  the  Third  Gospel.  If  we  deduct  from 
these,  besides  5  proper  names,  the  9  vouched  for  only  by  the 
Latin  text  (although  Blass  himself  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
them  a  Greek  form  that  suggests  the  authorship  of  Luke),  there 
still  remain  50  (not  44,  as  is  stated  in  Blass's  Ediiio  philological 
P*  334)*  After  deduction  of  4  numbers,  and  the  expressions 
i<mov  and  oTparoirtSapxyift  for  which  no  other  word  could 
possibly  have  been  chosen,  the  number  stands  at  44.  So  also  in 
nis  second  edition  (see  the  enumeration  in  his  Evang.  sec.  Luc. 
p.  xxvii.),  although,  from  the  somewhat  different  form  of  text 
adopted,  the  words  that  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  ^  are  not  quite 
the  same. 

(m)  In  support  of  Blass's  highly  important  assertion 
that  the  eye-witness  Luke  alone  could  have  given  his  work 
in  both  the  forms  which  we  have  in  a  and  /3,  the  most 
that  can  be  adduced — out  of  all  that  nas  been  remarked 
on  in  the  course  of  the  section — are  the  passages  referred 
to  under  [g).  But  of  the  '  seven  steps '  in  Jerusalem,  Luke, 
according  to  Blass's  own  view,  gained  his  knowledge 
not  from  personal  observation,  but  only  from  the  written 
(or  oral)  testimony  of  an  eye-witness. 

All  the  same  he  takes  the  liberty,  according  to  Blass,  of  leaving 
the  note  out  in  writing  his  fair  copy.  This  being  so,  the  omission 
of  the  five  other  details,  even  if  with  Blass  one  carries  this  back 
to  the  author  of  the  book,  does  not  prove  that  they  had  formed 
part  of  his  own  experience;  he  may  equally  well  have  obtained 
them  from  a  written  source.  Four  of  them  (16 11  20 15  27 15) 
belong,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  '  we '  source.  It  is  not  at  sdl 
easy  to  see  why  a  transcriber  might  not  have  ventured  to  omit 
them,  with  so  much  else,  as  of  inferior  interest.  We  may  there- 
fore thankfully  accept  them,  as  well  as  other  data  in  j3  which 
have  been  shown  or  may  ultimately  appear  to  be  more  original 
than  a,  as  contributions  to  our  historical  knowledge ;  but  they 
do  not  prove  more  than  this — that  in  such  cases  ^  has  drawn 
more  faithfully  from  a  true  source  than  a  has.  There  remains, 
accordingly,  in  favour  of  the  eye-witness  as  author  of  Acts,  only 
11 28,  where  D  (along  with,  essentially,  the  Perpignan  Latin 
text,  and  Augustine),  instead  of  avaxrrk^  6^,  has  ^  ik  voKK^ 
iyaXXCatrif  avytarpa^tvttv  6i  ripiMV  tif/ri,  and  then  tnifiaitmy 
instead  i^itri^fiavtv.  1  his  might  possibly  be  from  the '  we '  source ; 
but  the  inference  is  not  that  it  can  only  have  been  by  an  eye- 
witness that  the  '  we '  in  a  was  set  aside.  Or  why  is  it  that  '  we ' 
is  set  aside  by  L  in  16 17,  by  H*  (and  differendy  by  ABCH)  in 
21  xo,  by  H  in  28 16,  by  P  and  Vg.  in  27 1  (tov?  irepl  rhv  IlaOAoK, 
or  eum.  for  iifia^).  by  HLP  in  2O7  2l8tf  28i  16 13,  by  C  also 
in  28 1,  by  D  also  in  16 13  (iiSxti  for  ivoni^ofLtv)!  And  why,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  27 19  does  it  stand  only  in  HLP  Pesh.f  In 
all  of  these  cases  (except  27  x,  see  below)  BUiss  has  the  same 
reading  in  ^  as  in  a.  (In  16 13,  he  has,  it  Is  true,  in  fi  the  e66jcei 
mentioned  above,  but  he  like;vise  obtains  in  a  also  [by  the  con- 
jecture iv^fii^ov  iv  npoarvxS  elvai]  a  reading  in  the  third  person.) 
lie  thus  acknowledges  that  it  is  copyists,  not  the  eye-witness, 
that  allowed  themselves  to  remove  the  '  we,'  or  to  introduce  it. 
Only  in  11 28  does  Blass  assume  that  it  was  Luke  himself  who 
changed  into  the  third  person  in  a  the  '  we '  which  he  had  written 
in  /S.  So  also  it  is  only  in  one  place,  and  even  that  only  in  his 
second  edition,  that  Blass  re^^ards  the  third  person  in  place  of '  we ' 
as  a  reading  o(fi — namely,  in  20  s  (on  'he  authority  of  D),  for  in 
27 1  it  is  only  through  a  change  of  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  rendering  rffiat  impo^ble,  that  the  third  person  is 
introduced.  At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  that  11 30  as  well  as 
11 28  can  be  derived  from  the  '  we '  source  (see  Council  op 
Tbrusalbm,  S  i).  Even  the  *  we '  of  11 28  may  possibly  have 
been  the  insertion  of  a  transcriber  who  knew  (with  Eus.  HE 
iii.  *6»  Jer.  De  Vir.  III.  7,  and  the  Prologue  [earlier  than  jjerome] 
to  the  Third  Gospel  in  codd.  Corbeiensis,  Colbertinus,  Amiatinus, 
Fuldensis,  Aureus,  etc.)  that  Luke  was  understood  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Antioch.  Or  has  Blass  himself  not  recognised  that 
Irenaeus  also  fiii.  14 1),  or  one  of  Irenaeus's  predecessors,  has  per- 
mitted himself  on  his  own  responsibility  to  say  nos  venimus  instead 
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of  icaT^/9i}0-ay  in  168?  The  insertion  of '  we '  in  11 28  would  not  be 
bolder  than  the  other  infeUciious  changes  in  ^  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  Syr.  hi.  b  not  implicated  in  this  insertion ;  and  the 
text  of  D  is  by  no  means  in  order,  for  it  has  e^  vrithout  telling 
what  it  was  that  Agabus  did  say  (in  the  sense  of  cAoAei^  while 
in  the  whole  of  the  NT  it  is  direct  speech,  or,  as  in  four  isolated 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  Paul,  at  least  indirect  speech,  that  is 
connected  with  ^/u.  In  Acts  11 28  the  indirect  speedi  depends 
rather  on  o^fuuMiK. 

(n)  A  very  dangerous  support  to  the  theory  of  Blass 
has  been  contributed  by  Nestle.  ^ 

In  his  view  ipafvvart  in  D  {Ircaxus  hsLsaggrmuistis\  instead 
of  ifpi^cratr^  in  8 14,  comes  from  a  confusion  of  ^33  (Job  86 16 
15 10)  and  ^3  in  the  .Semitic  source^  of  Acts  1-12  (similarly, 
before  him,  Harris,  p.  287,  but  otherwise  pp.  i62yC),  and  in  like 
manner  K^/uu>f ,  instead  of  Aa6«  in  2  47,  from  confusion  of  oSy  and 
Py  (or  in  Aramaic  MD?^  and  KQ^).  In  itself  considered,  all  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  source  (now  pretty  generally  con- 
jectured ;  see  above,  81  loyC)  for  Acts  1-12  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  welcome ;  but  in  the_  form  thus  suggested  the  evidence 
points  rather  to  the  conclusion  (which  N^tle  leaves  also  open) 
that  some  person  other  than  the  author  himself  had,  in  tran- 
scribing, adopted  another  translation  of  the  Semitic  text. 

(o)  No  happier  is  an  attempt  of  Conybeare  to  provide 
a  new  prop  for  Blass's  theory. 

He  points  out  in  the  American  Joum.  of  Philology  (172 
[1896],  pp.  135-171)  the  most  interesting  fact  that  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Chrysostom,  and,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  the 
many  extracts  from  it  in  an  Armenian  Catena  on  Acts,  follow 
or  at  least  presuppose  a  series  of  ^  readings  to  be  found  partly 
in  D  (and  other  witnesses  for  the  ^  text),  partly  only  in 
Syr.  hi.  or  in  cod.  137.  He  thinks  he  can  thus  prove  that 
originally  all  the  /3  readings  were  united  in  a  single  cod., 
in  the  copying  of  which  they  were  partly  removed  to  secure 
greater  agreement  with  the  prevailing  text.  But  the  number 
of  ^  readings  used  by  Chrysostom  is  insignificantly  small 
when  compared  with  those  of  which  he  shows  no  trace ;  and 
of  such  as  do  not  appear  in  D  Conybeare  has  adduced  only 
five.  Chr3rsostom  accordingly  furnishes  no  stronger  support 
for  Conyb«ire's  thesis  than  any  other  witness  for  ji  would,  for 
each  of  them  shares  some  of  its  readings  with  D  and  some  with 
other  witnesses  for  fi.  But  to  explain  this  there  is  no  need  of 
Conybeare's  assumption  that  all  fi  readings  are  from  one  hand  : 
it  would  be  explained  equally  well  by  supposing  them  due  to 
the  labours  of  successive  copyists  (or  editors).  Conybeare, 
however,  goes  much  further,  and  asserts  that  Luke  himself  is  the 
author  of  all  these  ^  readings.  He  ventures  to  rest  this 
assertion  on  a  single  passage— a  very  small  foundauon  for  such 
a  structure.  Moreover,  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for 
another  as  for  Luke  to  add  'so  natural  a  phrase '  as,  according  to 
Conybeare,  frvvrrxylrajL  is  in  19  25. 

Blass's  theory,  then,  it  would  seem,  is  so  inadequately 
proved  that  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  subverted  any  of 
18.  Estimate  of  ^^^  conclusions  reading  Acts  in 
BlasB'B  tham^    precedmg  sections  of  this  article.    It 
wioory.    j^^  ^jj^  merit,   however,  of  having 
called  attention   in  a  very  emphatic  way  to  the  im- 
portance of  /3.     It  has  also  raised  new  problems  for  the 
science  of  textual  criticism — not  to  speak  of  the  many 
valuable  contributions  it  has  itself  made  to  that  science 
and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

The  value  of  Acts  as  a  devout  and  edifying  work, 
cannot  be  impaired  by  criticism.  Indeed,  the  book 
19  Rdliirioiifl  ^  helped  by  criticism,  which  leads 
▼ainfi  o^Acta.  ^'^^  ^^^^  beyond  a  mere  blind  faith  in 
its  contents,  but  also  beyond  the  un- 
historical  assumption  that  one  is  entitled  to  impose 
on  the  author  the  demands  of  strict  historical  accuracy 
and  objectivity.  Its  very  ideal,  in  apostolic  times  un- 
happily not  reached,  according  to  which  the  company 
of  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  (4  32), 
shows  that  the  author  knew  where  the  true  worth  of 
Christianity  was  to  be  found.  The  early  Christians 
pray  everywhere  with  and  for  one  another ;  they  ac- 
company the  apostles  and  take  pathetic  farewells  of 
them  ;  they  distribute  their  possessions  and  have  all 
things  in  common.  Particularly  beautiful  figures  are 
those  of  Stephen,  Cornelius,  Lydia,  and  the  jailer  at 
Philippi.  The  jailer  knows  that  most  important  question 
of  religion,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?'  (16 30),  and 
Peter  also  (4x2),  as  well  as  Paul,  expresses  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  alone  has  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  give.  The  writer  of  Acts  is  able  to  rise  above  all 
1  Expositor^  Sept.  1895,  pp.   235-239 ;  St.  Kr.^  1896,  pp. 
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narro>^'ness  of  sympathy  (10 15  34/  16  xo) ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  God  in  17  28,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to 
Paul,  is  really  much  more  apt,  and  is  more  closely 
in  accord  with  the  results  of  philosophically  purified 
thought,  than  that  apostle's,  still  hampered  as  it  was  by 
Jewish  modes  of  thinking.  Lastly,  sayings  such  as  we 
find  in  24i6  4ao2024  1423  21 13/  are  of  the  deepest 
that  can  be  said  about  the  inner  Christian  life. 

As  Lightfoot  remarks,  the  literature  which  has  gathered 
round  Acts  is  too  large  to  catalogue  profitablv.  To  nis  own 
list  (Smith's  DB'^)  may  be  added  Holtzmann's 
20.  UteratUTBu  comm.  in  the  Hand-comm.  tumNT^iSSg,  and 
ed.  1893).  In  the  criticism  of  the  book  the  most 
important  landmarks  are  as  follows :  Schneckenburger  {Zweck 
dtr  Ap.-gesch.^  1841),  whilst  maintaining  iu  absolute  trustworthi- 
ness, credited  it  with  tendency  to  vindicate  Paul  against 
Judaisers.  Baur  {Paulus^  '^45).  *"***  Zcller  {^Ap.-gesch.^  1854) 
regarded  its  tendency  as '  reconciling '  {unioHistisck)\xi  its  scope, 
aira  its  contenu  as  untrustworthy.  Bruno  Bauer  {Ap.-gesch.^ 
1850),  whilst  holding  the  same  view  as  to  its  tendency,  went 
much  further  as  regarded  its  contents,  taking  them  to  be  p%e 
and  often  even  purposeless  invention.  Overbeck,  in  his  revised 
4th  edition  of  De  Wette's  Hatutbuch  (xS^ol  propounded^  a 
modification  of  the  tendency  theory  substantially  identical  with 
that  which  has  been  set  forth  in  the  present  article.  Pfleiderer 
{Paulimsmus^  1873,  and  ed.  1890 ;  Urchrutenthum,  1887),  Weiz- 
s2cker  (Ap,  ZeiUUter,  1886,  and  ed.  189a ;  £T.  1894-95),  and 
jQlicher(f  Ml/,  in  das  NT,  1894)  urge,  often  with  justice,  that  the 
author  wrote  in  simple  faith,  and  has  much  that  is  trustworthy. 
The  most  thorough-going  apologists  have  been  Mich.  Baumgarten 
{Ap.-gtsck,.  185a,  and  ed.  1859X  Karl  Schmidt  {Ap.-^esch.  L 
i88aX  and  NG^en  {C^mrn.,  188a).  The  most  promismg  new 
phase  of  the  criticism  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  for  its  task  a 
separation  of  the  sources  (see  above,  I  i  iX  In  this  connection 
mention  must  be  made  of  a  very  remarkable  return  to  tendency- 
criticism  in  a  Marburg  University  Program  of  Johannes  Weiss 
(which  uypeared  after  the  present  article  was  in  type)  entitled 
Ueberdu  Absickt  u.  den  Uterar.  Char,  der  Ap.-gesck.  (i8^X 
Weiss  reeards  Acts  as  'an  apology  for  the  CHiristian  religion 
(against  the  accusation  of  the  Jews)  addressed  to  pagans,  showing 
how  it  has  come  about  that  Christianity  has  taken  over  from 
Judaism  its  world-mission.'  p.  w.  s. 

ACUA,  RV  AcQd  (akoyA  [BA]j,  i  Esd.  63ot=Ezra 
245.  Akkub,  4. 

ACUB  (AKOY<t>[B])'  lEsd.  63«t=Ezra25i,  Bakbuk. 

ACUD,  see  above,  AcuA. 

ADADAH  (H'Tjriy).  Josh.  ISaaf.  probably  (We.,  Di. ) 
a  corrupt  reading  for  H^Jf^  *Ardrah — i.e.,  Aroer 
(Uny) ;  see  Aroer,  3. 

(A5ada  [AL] ;  apovi|\  [B],  implying  SyV)y ;  cp  poyov.  (i  S.  SO 
aS,  «Lj.) 

ADAH  (nny ;  aAa  [ADEL],  jtDA). 

1.  Wife  of  Lamech  (Gen.  4  i9-a3t,  adda  [L]).  See 
Cainites,  §  9. 

2.  Daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  wife  of  Esau 
(C^n.  36a  4  10  la  16  [R  ?]) :  called  Basemath  in  Gen.  2634 
[P].     See  Bashemath,  i. 

AHATATT  (Hnj;.  §  35.  oncc  ^H^T^  [No.  8];  'Yahw* 
passes  by,'  cp.  Adiel  ;  ^^Aaia  [BAL]). 

X.  Grandfifither  of  king  Josiah,  a  K.  2Si  (efitiya  [B];  M<i3a, 
[A],  i.e.  nin*,  the  name  of  Josiah's  mother ;  o^iov  [L]). 

a.  X  CHi.  6  41  [36],  see  Iddo,  iii.  a. 

3.  b.  Shimei,  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (|  9  ii.  ^),  x  CHi.  8  ax 
(a|ui  [B],  oAota  [A]). 

4.  A  priest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  iL 
I  5  IH  I  15  [xl  a)i  I  Ch.  9  xa  (<r<l^i«9  IAD=  Neh.  11  xa  (BK*  om., 
a&uojt  [L]).  This  name  should  perhaps  be  read  instead  of 
Jkdaiah  (jj.v.  X.  i)  in  Neh.  126  or  7. 

5  and  6.  Two  members  of  the  b'ne  Bani  [q.v.  i\  in  list  of 
those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  i.  |  5.  end),  Ezra  10  ao  (a^  [B], 
oSoAoc  [AL])=x  Esd.  9  30,  Jbdbus  (uicuof  [BA],  aiaum  [L]), 
and  Ezra  10  39  (odeio^  [M],  oIoaok  [ALD=  x  Esd.  9  34  {aZ^auK 
[L],  om.  [BA ;  EV]). 

7.  b.  Joiarib,  in  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  |  5  1^1,  I  15  lO  «),  Neh.  11 5  («aA«a  [B],  ax^ua  [AJ). 

8.  The  father  of  Maaseiah  (4],  a  Ch.  28 1  On^T^,  a^<t«  [Bl, 
cUia  [Bab],  a&uov  (gen.)  [L]). 

AnAT.TA  (K^K).  son  of  Haman.  Est.98t  (BdRCA 
[B],  BarcA  [«A],  '-€a  [L]).     See  Esther,  ^  3,  7. 

ADAM  (D'lK.  to  which  Kt.  prefixes  3.  Kr.  D  [so  6^ 
Symm.  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg. ,  and  many  MSS  and  editions]  ; 
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Kt.  is  to  be  preferred  ;  see  Di.  's  note  ^)  is  mentioned  once, 
if  not  twice.  In  Josh.  8 16  it  is  the  name  of  the  place 
beside  or  near  which  the  descending  waters  of  the  Jordan 
•  stood  and  rose  up  in  one  heap ' ;  here  it  is  followed  by 
the  words  (which  may  possibly  be  a  gloss)  '  the  city  that 
is  beside  Zarethan.'  An  echo  of  this  name  may  very 
plausibly  be  found  in  Tell  ed-Ddmieh  and  Jisr  ed- 
Ddtnieh,  names  of  a  hill  and  bridge  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Jabbok  {Zerkd)  with  the  Jordan,  some  16  m.  in  a 
direct  line  above  the  ford  opposite  Jericho.  Indeed  it 
is  possible  that  for  dim  (Adam)  we  should  read  ,-n^M 
(Ad&mlUi),  the  n  having  dropped  out  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  following  word  begins  with  n  (so 
Kampflfmeyer,  ZDPVlQi^).  In  this  case  the  resem- 
blance of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  name  will  be 
closer.  The  same  spot  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  i  K. 
746,  where,  for  'in  the  thickness  of  the  ground'*  (AV 
mg.),  we  should  probably  read,  'at  the  crossing  of 
Adamah,'*  the  name  of  some  definite  locality,  not 
a  description  of  the  soil,  being  plainly  required  by  the 
context  (so  G.  F.  Moore  and  Clermont-Ganneau).*  This 
gives  us  a  definition  of  the  site  of  Adam  or  Adamah.  It 
was  at  a  ford  of  the  J  ordan  between  Succoth  and  Zarethan. 
Putting  all  the  evidence  together,  we  may  hold  that  the 
Succoth  of  I  K.  746  was  E.  of  the  Jordan  on  or  near 
the  Jabbok  ;  while  Zarethan  was  W.  of  the  river,  in  the 
valley  opposite  Succoth.  Beside  Zarethan,  at  the  '  cross- 
ing '  or  ford,  was  a  town  called  Adam  or  Adamah  (cp 
Succoth,  3 ;  Zarethan,  §  i). 

The  second  mention  of  a  place  of  this  name  is  in 
H0S.67  where,  for  k'dddm  (RV  'like  Adam,'  RV  mg. 
Mike  men'  ;  wj  AuOfxairos  [BAQ]),  we  must  at  any 
rate  read  d  'dddtn — i.e. ,  *  at  Adam ' — to  suit '  there '  in  the 
next  clause,  and  to  correspond  to  the  localisation  of 
Israel's  sin  in  t/.  8  (so  in  the  main  We. ).  '  There '  the 
IsraeUtes  'were  traitors  to  Yahw^'  and  'broke  his 
covenant '  Of  course  there  may  be  a  doubt  which  of  the 
places  called  Adam  or  Adamah  is  meant,  and  it  may 
even  be  surmised  that  the  letters  qim  (adm)  are  in- 
correct.* The  fact,  however,  that  the  ford  of  Ddmieh  is  on 
the  direct  route  (so  we  must  believe)  to  the  place  called 
Gilead  in  v.  8,  suggests  that  the  '  city  Adam '  of  Josh.  3 16 
is  intended.  The  confluence  of  two  important  streams 
may  well  have  been  marked  by  a  sanctuary. 

ADAH  AND  EVE.*  The  use  of  Adam  and  Eve  as 
proper  names  within  the  Reformed  Churches  symboUses 

1.  Sefomuttion  ?  ^^^^  °^  !^^  ^'^  '!?'^  "^^^^^ 

antipathy  to     ^^^^'^^^^^y  ^<^^  and  w«tem. 

aUaffSv  '      ^    Reformers,  always   hostile  to 

^^^'        allegory,  and  in  this  matter  especially 

influenced  by  the  Augustinian  anthropology,  adhered 

strictly  to  the  literal  interpretation,  which  has  continued 

to  be  generally  identified  with  Protestant  orthodoxy.' 

This  was  a  necessary  reaction  against  that  Hellenistic 

allegorising  which  transmuted  everything  that  seemed 

low  or  trivial  in  the  early  narratives  into  some  spiritual  or 

theological  truth.     The  reaction  had  begun  no  doubt  in 

pre-reformation  days.     Bonaventura,  for  instance,  says 

that  '  under  the  rind  of  the  letter  a  deep  and  mj^tic 


1  The  <r^tf^oa  cr^odptiK  of  ^b  may  be  safely  neglected,  though 
f  <r0o^pw«  (wnich  is  wanting  in  A)  be  correct,  it  testifies  to  the 


and  the  description  of  it  as  '  the  city, '  as  suspicious.  But '  Adam ' 
should  perhaps  rather  be  '  Adamah,'  and  '  the  city/  etc  looks 
like  a  gloss.    The  text  on  the  whole  is  correct. 

•  noiKn  nayoa-   The  y  2  Ch.  4 17  has  .tdikh  '3j;2. 

•  npiK  m3VD3.  ^ 

-•  Moore,  ySL  13  77-79  ['941,  cp  Judges^  aia  ['95] ;  Oertnont- 
Ganneau,  PEFQu.  St.,  Tan.  1896,  p.  80. 

^  One  might  conjecturally  read  Dumah — i.e.,  the  Eduma  of  the 
OS  (25574;  11922,  cp  Gu^rin,  Sam.  2 14/.),  which  is  described 
as  a  village  about  12  R.  m.  E.  from  Neapolis  (Nablus),  and  is 
the  modem  Daunuh  (see  Rob.  BR  4  292/).  This  b  obviously 
not  the  '  city '  intended  in  Josh.  8 16.  It  is  also  not  very  likely 
to  be  meant  by  Hosea. 

•  On  the  names  see  below,  i  3. 
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meaning  is  hidden,'  but  states  also  that  'he  who 
despises  the  letter  of  sacred  Scripture  will  never  rise  to 
its  spiritual  meanings.'  Still  the  completion  of  the 
movement  (within  certain  limits)  was  reserved  for  the 
great  exegetes of  the  Reformation — Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Calvin.  Thus  Luther  explicitly  says — *  It  were 
better  to  read  mere  poetic  fables  than  attach  one's  self  to 
the  so-called  spiritual  and  living  sense  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  literal ; '  and  again,  '  We  should  stay  by  the  dry 
clear  words,  except  where  the  Scripture  itself,  by  the 
absurdity  of  the  simple  meaning,  compels  us  to  under- 
stand some  sayings  figuratively'  (quoted  by  Diestel, 
Gesch.  des  AT  in  der  chr.  Kirche),  This  predilection 
for  a  grammatical  and  historical  interpretation  was 
closely  connected  with  the  revival  of  classical  studies, 
but  had  its  primary  justification  in  the  endorsement 
which  the  NT  appeared  to  give  to  the  historical  accuracy 
of  the  story  of  Paradise.  It  is  the  correctness  of  the 
historical  acceptation  of  that  story  which  criticism  denies, 
and  before  proceeding  to  consider  the  results  of  criticism 
(see  Creation.  §  i  and  Paradise),  Protestant  students 
may  ask  whether  Jesus  Christ  and  the  NT  writers  really 
attached  importance  to  the  story  of  Eden  as  a  piece  of 
history.  Our  conclusion  will  of  course  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  other  early 
narratives. 

Let  us  turn  to  (i. )  passages  spoken  or  written  fi-om  a 
^xatXy  Jewish  point  of  view,  (a)  In  Mk.  106-8  (Mt.  19 
a  NTviAVA.  ^"^^  ^®  ^Bye  a  combined  quotation  from 
^.  M 1  yiewB.  Q^,^  1  ay  2  24.  Jesus  passes  over  the  facts 
of  the  Paradise  story  altogether,  and  fastens  attention 
on  the  statement  that  man  was  from  the  beginning 
differentiated  sexually,  and  that,  by  divine  ordinance  (so 
no  doubt  Jesus  interprets  Gen.  224),  the  marriage  union 
was  to  be  complete.  His  silence  about  the  fsacXs  may  no 
doubt  be  explained  by  the  circumstances ;  elsewhere 
Jesus  appears  to  many  to  accept  the  historical  character 
of  the  deluge  story  (Mt.  2437-39;  Lk.  172627).  But 
one  must  be  cautious  ;  the  reference  to  the  deluge  story 
presupposes  the  typical  character  of  the  early  narratives, 
a  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with  a  strictly  historical 
point  of  view,  (b)  In  Rev.  2722214,  a  literalistic  view 
of  the  tree  of  life  is  presupposed.  But  these  passages 
are  undeniably  based,  not  so  much  on  Gen.  2,  as  on  the 
apocalyptic  description  in  Enoch  24/  (c)  In  Rev. 
129  20a  we  have  a  description  of  Satan  {q.v.  §  6)  as 
'the  ancient  serpent,'  alluding  to  Gen. 81;  it  is  also 
said  that  he  will  '  deceive '  the  world  as  he  deceived  the 
first  man.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  also 
draws  from  a  well  of  popular  belief,  enriched  from  a 
wider  Oriental  source,  to  which  he  gives  as  implicit  a 
belief  as  to  the  biblical  statement 

Passing  to  (ii.)  the  Pauline  writings,  we  find  (d)  and 
(e)  in  Rom.  5x4  and  i  Cor.  152245  references  to  details 
in  the  story  of  Adam  ;  but  the  reference  is  made  in 
a  didactic  interest.  Paul  accepts  (as  also  probably 
does  Luke)  the  Alexandrian  idea  of  the  tjrpical  character 
of  the  early  narratives,  and  of  the  double  creation 
of  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  Adam.  The  latter  doc- 
trine, which  the  Alexandrian  theology  founded  on 
the  two  separate  accounts  of  creation  in  Gen.  1  and 
2,  Paul  professes  to  base  on  the  language  of  Gen.  27. 
There  are  also  other  anthropological  ideas  which  he 
supports  by  reference  to  the  fall  of  Adam.  His  real 
interest  is  in  these  ideas,  not  in  the  story  of  Paradise. 
He  did  not  deduce  them  from  the  Eden  story,  and 
only  resorts  to  that  narrative  as  containing  material 
which  may,  by  the  methods  of  Christian  Gnosis,  be 
made  to  furnish  arguments  for  his  ideas.  (/)  In 
Phil.  26  we  have  probably  a  contrast  between  the  first 
Adam  who  thought  equality  with  God  an  dpirayfiM 
(an  object  of  grasping)  and  the  second  Adam  who, 
thinking  far  otherwise,  humbled  himself  even  to  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  thereby  actually  reached  equality 
with  God  (Hilgenfeld).  Here  the  story  of  Eden  is  only 
illustrative  of  an  idea,  though  the  illustration  is  suggested 
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by  the  favourite  typical  view  already  referred  to.  (^) 
In  3  Cor.  11 3  there  is  a  mere  casual  illustration. 

(iii.)  O/Aer  NT  writers.  (A)  In  Lk.  838  Adam  is  the 
last  human  link  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour.  The 
evangelist  suggests  a  contrast  between  the  first  and  the 
second  Adam  (see  Lk.  8) ;  but,  scholasticism  apart,  what 
he  really  values  is,  not  the  historical  character  of  Adam, 
but  the  universal  Saviourship  of  Jesus,  (t)  John  8 44 
contains  a  reference  to  Satan  which  presupposes  the 
reality  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  the  first  man.  but 
is  simply  and  solely  dogmatic,  and  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  dualism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  (i)  In  i  Tim. 
2  xa-14  the  social  doctrine  of  the  subordination  of  women 
is  apparently  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  first  woman's 
temptation. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  phenomena  point  could 
be  fully  confirmed  by  a  similar  examination  of  (iv. ) 
Apocrypha  passages— even  the  references  in  4£lsd., 
which  imply  so  much  brooding  over  the  Paradise 
story,  being  in  close  connection  with  the  typical  theoiy 
of  the  eariy  narratives,  and  the  whole  system  of  thought 
being  quite  as  much  based  on  the  imaginative  book  of 
Enoch  as  on  the  sober  narrative  in  Gen.  2-3.  As 
a  final  proof  that  a  historical  character  could  not  be 
assigned  to  the  latter  in  the  early  Christian  age,  it  is 
enough  to  refer  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (first  cent. 
A.D.,  but  before  70),  which,  at  any  rate  in  its  view  of 
the  biblical  narratives,  represents  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  times.  Here  the  biblical  stories  are  freely 
intermixed  with  legendary  and  interpretative  matter  (see 
Charles's  translation). 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  NT  writers,  whether 
purely  Jewish  or  touched  by  Greek  influences,  regard 
traditional  facts  chiefly  from  a  didactic  point  of  view, 
as  furnishing  either  plausible  evidence  for  theories 
derived  from  other  sources  or  at  any  rate  homiletical 
illustrations. 

The  literal   and   historical  acceptation  of  the  story 

in  Gen.  24^-4,  which  strong  church  authority  still  con- 

S    Namaa      ^^^^^   '  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any 

•  Akflin  *  And    ^^^^^  interpretation  as  yet  propounded, '  * 

,  Evft.*^    ^^y  ^  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 

phenomena  of  the  narrative  itself.     Is 

this  the  case?     First,  are  the  proper  names  Adam  and 

Eve  found  in  the  original  story  of  Eden  ?     The  facts  are 

these. 

(a)  Adam  (dik  ;  a5a/i),  as  a  quasi  proper  name  for  the 
first  man  (cp  Enosh),  belongs  with  certainty  only  to 
Pj  (Gen.  53-5),*  who  has  used  it  just  before  generically, 
in  the  sense  of  'man'  or  'men'  (Gen. 5x  iLvdpdnrwv 
[AL])  followed  by  rbv  ASafi  [id.]  (cp  I2627).  The 
Yahwist  (J)  habitually  uses  the  term  oiKn,  '  the  man. 
Once,  however,  if  the  text  be  correct,'  we  find  dik  (adam) 
used  generically  for  '  man '  or  '  men '  (22c«^),  and  once  in 
lieu  of  a  proper  name  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel  (425),  if  we  should  not  rather  refer  425/  to 
an  editor.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  is  a  true 
insight  which  is  expressed  in  the  quaint  old  couplet  in 
Exeter  Cathedral, 

Primiis  Adam  sic  pressit  Adam,  salvet  Deus  ilium, 

Is  qui  venit  Adam  quaerere  factus  Adam. 
•  Adam '  can  be  used  only  in  one  of  two  senses  (i)  man- 
kind, (2)  the  first  man  (apart  from  all  historical  refer- 
ence), and  to  compare  a  supposed  proper  name  Adam  * 

1  Bp.  John  Wordsworth,  The  One  Religion  (Bampi 
Lectures  for  1881),  p.  138.  So  Bp.  H.  Browne  m  the  Spenki 
Comm.  and  Dr.  Leathes  in  Smith's  DB^). 

a  In  Gen.  8x9-2388/204,  RV  has  rightly  'the  man 
(= DTKH)  for  B  AV  *  Adam ' ;  so  in  Dt.  82  8  '  children  of  men  for 
'  sons  of  Adam  * ;  so  EV  mg.  in  Job  31 33  '  after  the  manner  of 
men'  for  'as  [likel  Adam  {9  otherwise  1 25).  In  ©al  the 
article  is  omitted  in  Gen.  2  igb  20a  23  8  i2[Ll  so  4  z  25  Dl  82 8 
z  Ch.  1 1  (9B  also  in  the  last  two  passages). 

«  In2ao38z7ax  read  Xr\vh  *for  the  man*(ri^  ASofi  [AEL]) 
with  Schr.,  Dillm.,  and  Kau.  HS. 

*  The  present  writer  can  see  no  probability  in  the  view  of 
Hommel  XPSBA^  7th  March  1893,  pp.  244/)  that  Adam  in  Gen 
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to  that  of  the  Babylonian  divine  hero  Adapa  (Sayce, 
Crit.  and  Mon.  94),  or,  stranger  still,  to  the  Egyptian 
Atum  (Lef^bure,  TSBA  9i)  are  specimens  of  equal 
audacity.  The  word  'dddm  is  of  course  earlier  than 
any  developed  creation-myth  {sit  venia  verbo),  though 
it  implies  (cp  Ass.  admu,  '  child ' — i.t. ,  '  one  made '  by 
God),^  the  existence  of  the  central  element  of  all  such 
mythic  stories  (see  Creation,  ^  30/ ). 

{6)  We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  name  Eve 
(Hawwah  rnn :  Gen.  3ao  AV  mg.  Chavah,  RV  mg. 
Hawah,  ftiwy  [AL],  Aq.  Auo,  Symm.  Ztaoydpos,  else- 
where €va  [BAL]  ;  |a«.  ;  NEyA).  This  undoubtedly 
occurs  as  a  proper  name  (3  ao  4 1 ) ;  but  it  is  most  probable 
that  820  formed  no  part  of  the  original  story,  and  that  in 
4 1  the  name  Eve  is  a  later  insertion.*  Can  its  meaning 
be  recovered?  According  to  3ao  Eve  was  so  called 
•because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living'  (»n).  This 
suggests  the  meaning  '  a  living  being,'  or.  less  probably, 
because  an  abstract  conception,  '  life'  {©^^^  ZonJ).'  It 
is  also  possible,  no  doubt,  to  compare  i  S.  18 18  (Kau. 
HS)  and  render  ' mother  of  every  kindred,'*  in  which 
case  Eve  (.T^n)  will  mean  'kinship,'  or  more  strictly 
'mother-kinship,'  the  primitive  type  of  marriage  being 
supposed  to  be  based  on  mother-kinship  (cp  Gen.  3  90). 
It  is  best,  however,  to  adhere  to  the  first  explanation, 
if  we  qualify  this  with  the  admission  that  Hawwah  may 
possibly  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  a  name  in  a  non- 
Hebraic  story. 

Next,  did  the  writer  of  the  Eden  story  understand 

it  historically  ?    There  are  at  least  three  points  which 

4.  Tha       ™"^'  ^  regarded  as  decisive  against  this 

l^-V*.|*       view,     (i)  The   nalveti  of  the  descrip- 

muxaiiiveB.  ^j^^^      ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j ^  .^  ^^  2228. 

ascribes  the  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  to  a  special 
divine  interference ;  but  the  speaking  serpent  and  the 
enchanted  trees  in  Gen.  2/.  appear  as  if  altogether 
natural.  Why?  Because  the  author  has  no  fear  of 
being  misunderstood.  He  knows,  and  his  readers  know, 
that  he  is  not  dealing  with  the  everyday  world,  but 
with  a  world  in  which  the  natural  and  the  sup>ematural 
are  one.  ( 2 )  The  idealism  of  the  narratives.  The  writer 
chiefly  values  certain  ideas  which  the  narrative  is  so 
arranged  as  to  suggest.  (3)  The  total  disregard  of 
the  contents  of  these  stories  in  the  subsequent  narratives 
of  the  Yahwist.  To  these  most  critics  will  add  (4)  the 
licence  which  the  Yahwist  appears  to  have  taken  of 
adding  certain  features  to  the  primitive  story,  e.g.  at 
any  rate  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  It 
is  not  safe  to  add  (5)  the  poetical  form  of  the  story  in 
Gen.  24^-3  (Briggs),  for  all  that  seems  probable  is 
that  this  story  is  ultimately  based  to  some  extent  on 
\oA  poetical  traditions. 

It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  the  writer  of  our 
Eden  story  did  not  explain  it  allegorically.  Reverence 
for  tradition  must  have  assured  him  that  the  kernel  of  it 
at  any  rate  was  trustworthy.  After  purifjdng  the 
traditional  story  by  the  criticism  of  his  religious  sense, 
he  must  have  supposed  it  to  give  an  adequate  impression 
of  what  actually  took  place  once  upon  a  time.  Kant, 
among  his  other  services  in  refutation  of  the  imhistorical 

6  1-5  is  altered  from  Adon,  i.e.  Yahu  or  Ea.  We  have  no  rieht 
to  take  our  critical  starting-point  in  a  list  given  to  us  only  in  P ; 
apart  from  this,  the  theory  that  the  lists  of  the  patriarchs  in 
Gen.  4  and  5  are  derived,  as  they  stand,  from  Babylonian  lists  is 
scarcely  tenable  (see  Cainites,  H  Aff'\ 

1  To  the  proposal  of  WL  {AOP 344,  following  Stucken) 
to  connect  cnK  with  Ar.  eidamaf***^  adJm****,  'skin,'  Del.'s  note 
on  Gen.  2  7  {Gen.f^)  j-j)  will  suggest  a  probable  answer. 

2  Cp  Bu-  Urgesch.  141,  aiayC;  Su  ZA  TW,  1894,  pp.  a66A 
»  N5ld.  however  (with  We.  [see  now  Heia.(^  154]  and  St.X 

thinks  that  mn  properly  meant '  serpent '  (Aram.  K^n),  ZDMG 
49487.  The  Midrash  {Ber.  rai.  par.  21,  on  Gen.  890)  actually 
compares  the  same  Aram,  word,  explaining  the  name  thus, 
'  She  was  given  to  Adam  to  glorify  his  life,  but  she  counselled 
him  like  a  serpent.'    This  hardly  forours  N5ld.'ssuggesU(m. 

*  WRS  Kin,   177.     But  note  that   »rrS|  and  'H'T^I  ■» 
standing  Hebrew  phrases  (see  BDB  Ltx.\ 
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rationalism  of  the  last  century,  has  the  merit  of 
having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
narrative  of  Genesis,  even  if  we  do  not  take  it  literally, 
must  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  view  of  the  beginnings 
'  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  (Afuthmasslicher 
Anfang  der  Menschengeschichte,  1 786 ). 

What,  then,  is  the  Eden  story  to  be  called?  It  is  a 
problem  which  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  solve 
by  adopting,  in  one  form  or  another,  what  is  called  the 
mythical  theory.  The  story  cannot  indeed  be  called  a 
myth  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  place  it  on  one  line  with  the  myths  of 
heathenism,  produced  by  the  unconscious  play  of  plastic 
fancy,  giving  shape  to  the  impressions  of  natural 
phenomena  on  primitive  observers.  Such  a  coiu^e  is 
to  be  deprecated.  The  story  of  (jen.  24^-3  has  been 
too  much  affected  by  conscious  art  and  reflection  to  be 
combined  with  truly  popular  myths.  Hermann  Schultz 
has  coined  the  expression  '  revelation -myth  * ;  but  this  is 
cumbrous,  and  may  suggest  to  some  an  entirely 
erroneous  view  of  the  pre-Deuteronomic  conception  of 
revelation  (cp  Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.  86,  292).  The 
truth  is  that  the  story  of  Elden  cannot  be  described  by  a 
single  phrase.  The  mythic  elements  which  it  contains 
have  been  moralised  far  enough  for  practical  needs,  but 
not  so  far  as  to  rob  it  of  its  primeval  colouring.  The 
parallel  story  in  the  Zoroastrian  Scripting  called  Vendi- 
dad  (Fargard  ii.)  is  dry  and  pale  by  comparison.  In 
its  union  of  primitive  concreteness  with  a  nascent  sense 
of  spiritual  realities  our  Eden  story  stands  alone. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  shutting  our  ey^s  to 
the  plain  results  of  historical  criticism.  It  is  only 
when,  as  was  the  case  when  the  late  George  Smith 
made  his  great  discoveries  (see  his  Chaldean  Genesis)^ 
Babylonian  myths  are  adduced  as  proofs  of  the  his- 
toricity of  (jen.  1-11,  that  they  may  truly  be  called 
Adujpa  Siopa.  It  is  not  the  mythic  basis,  but  the  infused 
idealism  of  the  Eden  story,  that  constitutes  its  abiding 
interest  for  religious  men  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  sense 
of  this,  quite  as  much  as  to  a  desire  to  harmonise  Greek 
philosophy  with  Scripture,  that  the  allegoric  spiritualism 
of  Alexandria  found  so  much  favour  in  Greek  Christen- 
dom. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  pre-critical  period 
this  system  could  not  but  commend  itself  to  earnest  and 
devout  thinkers.  Who,  said  Philo,  could  take  the 
story  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  or  of  the  trees  of  life  and 
knowledge  literally  ?  The  ideas,  however,  which  the  sage 
derives  from  the  stories  are  Greek,  not  early  Jewish. 
For  instance,  his  interpretation  of  the  creation  of  Eve  is 
plainly  suggested  by  a  Platonic  myth.  The  longing  for 
reunion  which  love  implants  in  the  divided  halves  of  the 
original  dual  man  is  the  source  of  sensual  pleasure 
(symbolised  by  the  serpent),  which  in  turn  is  the  begin- 
ning of  all  transgression.  Eve  represents  the  sensuous 
or  perceptive  part  of  man's  nature,  Adam  the  reason. 
The  serpent  therefore  does  not  venture  to  attack  Adam 
directly.  It  is  sense  which  yields  to  pleasure,  and  in 
turn  enslaves  the  reason  and  destroys  its  immortal  virtue. 
These  ideas  are  not  precisely  those  which  advocates  of  a 
mystical  interpretation  would  put  forward  to-day.  There 
is  an  equal  danger,  however,  of  arbitrariness  in  modem 
allegorising,  even  though  it  be  partly  veiled  by  reverence 
for  exegetical  tradition.  It  is  only  by  applying  critical 
methods  to  the  story,  and  distinguishing  the  different 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  that  we  can  do  justice 
to  the  ideas  which  the  later  editor  or  editors  may  have 
sought  to  convey. 

For  a  discussion  of '  Biblical  Mythus '  see  Schultz,  OT  Theol.t 
c.  2,  and  cp  Smend,  AT  Rel.-gesch.  113,  119-122;  WRS 
J?.9(2|  19,  446.     On  the  Avesta  parallels,  see  Darmesteter,  Le 


Zendavesla^  tome  8,  pp.  si  ff'%  and  Kohut,  '  The  Zendavesta  and 
(Jen.  1-11,'  JQR  l'9oJ»  223-229.  On  apocryphal  romance  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  see  below,  Apocrypha,  |  10.  t.  k.  c.' 


APAMAH  (np'JK).     I,  One  of  the  '  fenced  cities  *  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  19^t  ARMAie  [B],  AAAM[e]i  [AL]). 
1  The  above  article  is  written  on  the  lines  and  sometimes  is 
the  words  of  WRS. 
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Apart  from  its  being  mentioned  along  with  Chinnereth 
and  Ramah  and  Hazor  we  have  no  clue  to  its  site  (cp 
Di.  ad  loc. ).     Cp  Adami. 
3,  see  Adam,  i. 

ADAMANT  ("1^^»  adamas;  see  below,  §  4).  In 
modern  English  poetry  and  rhetorical  prose — for  the 
1  ModAm  ^^^""^  ^  ^^'^'  ^^^  otherwise  used — adamant 
'  ?  is  simply  a  term  for  '  the  embodiment  of 
^'^"'""^'"'^  surpassing  hardness.'  In  the  EV  of  OT 
it  can  be  retained  only  if  imderstood  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  Theophrastus — i.e.,  in  the 
sense  of  corundimi  (see  §  2).  This  is  crystallised 
alumina  (Al^Og),  an  excessively  tough  and  difficultly 
frangible  mineral ;  transparent  or  translucent ;  vitreous, 
but  pearly  to  metallic  on  basal  face.  Emery  is  a  com- 
pact, crystalline,  granular  variety — grey  to  indigo-blue. 
In  a  purer  state  corundimi  occurs  in  transparent  crystals 
of  various  tints  of  colour — red  (Ruby),  blue  (Sapphire), 
green  (Oriental  Emerald),  yellow  (Oriental  Topaz), 
purple  (Oriental  Amethyst),  colourless  (White  Sapphire) 
— little  inferior  to  the  diamond  in  brilliancy,  though 
they  do  not  disperse  rays  of  light  to  the  same  extent 

The  term  dhdnai,  which  is  not  known  to  Homer,  was 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  that  substance  which  from 
,  time  to  time  was  the  hardest  known.     In 


a.  adamas  of 
the  Greeks. 


Hesiod  it  means  hardened  iron  or  steel, 
and  the  adamantine  bonds  by  which 
Prometheus  was  fastened  to  a  peak  of  the  Caucasus 
(iEsch.  PV6,  64)  must  have  been  of  this  material,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  the  tribes  near  the  Caucasus, 
such  as  the  Colchians  and  the  Chalybes,  were  famous. 
The  ddd/taf  of  Theophrastus,  however,  though  it  is  not 
included  in  his  list  of  twelve  stones  used  for  engraving 
on,  nor  mentioned  as  employed  in  the  art  of  engraving 
— was  (i)  a  stone  and  (2)  probably  the  white  sapphire 
(a  corundum).  This  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  a 
particular  kind  of  carbimcle  {&wOpa^)  found  near  Miletus 
and  described  as  hexagonal  (ytaviibbrii  iv  t^irtp  Kal  rd 
i^dy(aifa)  was  compared  to  it  For  noble  corundums 
(sapphires,  rubies,  oriental  topaz,  and  oriental  emerald) 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  as  hexagonal  prisms. 
It  is  most  unlikely  that  Theophrastus  meant  the  true 
diamond  (see  Diamond,  §  i),  though  Pliny  {NZ/xxxvil 
415)  confuses  with  this  his  adamas,  which — being 
hexagonal  (whereas  the  diamond  would  be  rather  de- 
scribed as  octohedral,  or  a  do^ible  pyramid) — was,  like 
that  of  Theophrastus,  the  white  sapphire.  As,  however, 
Manilius  (ist  cent  a.d.  )  knows  the  real  diamond — 
he  sa3rs  'sic  adamas,  punctum  lapidis,  pretiosior  auro 
est'  {Asironom.  iv.  926) — it  is  quite  possible  that 
Jerome  (in  the  Vg. )  meant  by  adamas  the  actual  diamond ; 
though  in  that  case  he  was  almost  certainly  wrong  (see 
Diamond,  §  i). 

In  the  three  places  where  Vg.  uses  adamas,  adaman- 
iinus,  it  is  to  render  the  Hebrew  shdmir,  a  word  which 
•  oi.*»./-^*ivn  may  mean  either  'sharp -pointed'  or 

^^^  reference  is  not  to  a  brilliant  gem  but 
to  something  extremely  hard :  *  harder  than  flint '  (Ezek. 
89);  parallel  to  'a  pen  of  iron'  (Jer.  17i);  similarly 
Zech.7i2.  In  the  Pesh.  shdmtr  appears  in  the  Syr. 
form  lammird.  Although  the  Arabic  forms  sdmur**** 
and  fammur****  are  identified  by  the  native  lexicographers 
with  *  almas,  'diamond,'  the  Syriac  lammird  is  used 
not  only  of  ibdyitii  as  the  •  hardest  stone ' — employed 
in  cutting  others  (Bar  BahlQl,  Lex.  col.  39  /.  14,  col. 
863  /.  i).  or  in  similes,  for  something  hard  (Isaac  of 
Antioch,  ed.  G.  Bickell,  2  62,  /.  39) — but  also  definitely 
as=<r/ii^/KS  or  cjdpii,  ■'^-\  -^*^nff  (Duval -Berthelot, 
La  Chimie  au  moyen  Age,  2  9,  /.  5).  There  is  some 
probability,  therefore,  in  Bochart's  suggested  connection 
of  i»Dr  with  fftxi'pii  (whence  the  English  emery),  which 
meant  both  conmdum  itself  and  granulated  corundum, 
emery.  Diosc.  (v.  166)  says: — *<r/Ai5/Mj  is  a  stone 
with  which  gem-engravers  polish  gems,'  and  Hesychius 
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(s.v.  ffftipii),  '  a  kind  of  sand  with  which  hard  stones 
are  poUshed. '  The  ff/uplrris  \i$os  of  S  (Job  41 7  [15] 
[BKC]  ;  -Tos  X.  [A]  ;  =  -tt  Dnin  of  MT=  •  a  close  seal '  of 
EV,  V.  15)  is  the  same  as  the  afi^pii  of  Dioscorides, 
by  which  he  meant  corundum  in  mass.  Hesychius 
plainly  means  corundum  in  grains — i.e.  emery.  The 
latter,  called  Naxium  by  the  Romans  (Pliny,  NNxxxvi. 
7 10)  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  where  it  is  still  produced 
in  great  quantities,  was  much  used  by  the  Greek  gem- 
engravers  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Indeed  corundum 
and  emery  were  the  only  means  of  cutting  gems  known 
to  them  up  to  that  time.  For  Theophrastus  (Lap.  44), 
writing  in  313  B.C.,  speaks  of  it  alone  as  used  by  the 
engravers.  He  identifies  it  ^^ith  the  stone  from  which 
whetstones  were  made,  and  says  that  the  best  came 
from  Armenia.  Both  corundum  and  emery  are  found 
in  many  places  in  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  in  several  of 
the  Greek  islands. 

EV  renders  shdmtr  by  adamant  only  in  Elzek.  89  and 
Zech.7i2.     In  the  remaining  passage,  Jer.  17 1.  it  less 

4.TheverBion8.*'^P?^^.^'*^^   ^^  ^f«Vim^«^.      The 
ww*B*w**i^  ^Qj^  adamant  occurs  also  in  Ecclus. 

16 16  AV;  but  RV,  following  0^**^,  omits  the  passage. 

Vg.  and  Pesh.  have  been  already  dealt  with  (f  3).  9  in 
Ezek.  3 9  («mI  wiun^  IBAQ])  and  Zech.7i2  (a«t^  (BKAQrj 
represents  another  reading,  while  in  the  case  of  Jer.  17 1  it  omits 
the  whole  passage  [BAMQ]  (though  the  verses  appear  in  the 
Compl.  Poiygl.  and,  following  Orig.  and  Theod.,  on  the  mg. 
of  Q,  where  yTyp  is  rendered  by  [oiafx*]  oJbatkovrivtf).  With 
Zech.  7 12  cp  4  Mace  16 13.  Strangely  ^  renders  ^M  by  oJofuw 
in  Am.  7,  EV  Plumbline.  In  the  Targum  tot  is  identified 
with  rTpVn  (see  Flint),  although  the  Talm.  reeards  it  as  a 
worm,  about  which  extraordinary  legends  are  told  (see  reff.  in 
Buxt.  Lex.  or  Levy  {NH  fi^-B  *.v.),l  and  Paul  Cassel  in  a 
monograph  ('56)  tried  to  show  that  TDlff  was  an  excessively 
fine,  dust-like  substance.  w.  r. 

ADAMI.     See  below,  Aoami-Nekeb. 

ADAMI-NEKEB,  as  RV,  or  more  correctly,  Adami- 
Hannekeb  (3i?|n  ^P"!^).  i.e.  the  pass  Adami,  on  the 
frontier  of  Naph tali,  Josh.  IQssf  ;  cp  Vg.  Adami  qua  est 
Neceb,     AV  makes  two  names,  •  Adami,  Nekeb.  '     So 

6.  e^pMC  Kdl  N&B60K  [B],  or  ApMdl  Kdl  NdKCB 
[A];  L,  however,  ^^CMMH  ANNCKB-  The  Jer. 
Talm.  {i\feg.\\)  also  divides  the  expression,  Adami 
being  represented  as  Ddmln,  and  Hannekeb  as 
Caidatah.  Neub.  (La  G^og.  du  Talm.  222)  and 
GASm.  (HG  396)  identify  Adami  with  Damieh,  5  m. 
W.  of  Tiberias,  the  site  which  the  PE  Survey  proposes 
for  the  'fenced  city*  Adamah  of  v.  36  (J/(p»f.  I384). 
This,  however,  seems  much  too  far  S.  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  'tree  of  Bezaanim'  (see  Bezaanannim) 
was  close  to  Kedesh,  while  Jabneel  (q.v.  n.  2)  appears 
to  have  been  a  north  Galilaean  fortress.  These  are  the 
two  localities  between  which  Adami-nekeb  is  mentioned 
in  Josh.  1933.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Nkbu  in 
the  Kamak  list  of  Thotmes  III.  (Rf^)  647)  means 
the  pass  Adami.  T.  K.  c. 

ADAB»  RV,  more  correctly,  Addar  (T^K  ;  [eic] 
CARd^e^  [B],  d^A^pA  [AL]),  an  unknown  site  men- 
tioned after  Hezron  (^.v.  )  as  one  of  the  points  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  st)- 

ADAB  (inK  [Aram.],  EzraCist;  11«  [Heb]), 
Esth.  87  X3  8  la  9 1-19 ;  i  Mace.  7  43  49  ;  a  Mace.  15  36). 
See  Month,  §§  3,  5. 

ADASA  (dAdiC^  [AKV]),  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Judas  the  Maccabee  over  Nicanor  (i  Mace.  74045),  lay, 
as  is  implied  in  the  narrative,  not  very  far  from  Beth- 
horon.  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  IO5)  makes  its  distance  from 
Beth-horon  30  stadia,  and  Jer.  and  Eus.  call  it  a  village 
near  Gophna  ( OS,  93  3  220  6).  Gophna  being  obviously 
the  modem  Jifna  between  Jerusalem  and  Shechem,  it 
is  reasonable  to  identify  Adasa  with  the  ruin  'Adaseh, 
on  a  bare  shapeless  down,  8  m.  S.  of  that  place  (PEF 

1 
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Afem.SxaS).  The  remark  of  Ens.  that  Adasa  belonged 
to  Judah,  at  which  Jer.  expresses  so  much  surprise, 
rests  on  a  confusion  between  adcura,  the  0^  reading 
of  Hadashah  i^.v.)  in  Josh.  15 37,  and  the  place  of 
like  name  in  the  passage  before  us. 

ADBEEL  (^K3"1K.  naBAghA  [AEL  in  Gen.,  A  in 
Ch.];  -AaihA  [Din  Gen.,  B  inCh.];  aBAihA  [L  in 
Ch.] :  aBAchAoc  Qos.  Ant.  i.  12  4] ;  cp  Sab.  721H  ;  see 
Gesw-Ru.  S.V.),  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  2013;  iCh.  l29t).  Doubtless  the  Arabian  tribe 
Idibiil,  mentioned  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (AT?  220/.  56) 
with  Tenia,  Sheba,  and  Ephah,  but  distinct  from  the 
Idibi'ilu  named  in  inscriptions  of  the  same  king,  who 
was  a  A'tpu — i.e.,  not  'warden  of  the  marches'  but 
•governor'  (of  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri.  See 
MiZRATM  II.  [d]).  Cp  Wi.  AUor.  Forsch.  25*.  For  a 
slightly  different  view,  see  Ishmael,  §  4  (3). 

ADDAN  (1^S<.  §  57i  connected  with  the  divine  name 
Addu ;  see  Hadad,  Adomram),  the  name,  or  part  of 
the  name,  of  an  unidentified  town  or  district  in  Riby- 
lonia,  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  §  9);  Ezra259  (hAan  [BAL])  =  Neh.76i.  Addon 
(hrcon  [BKA],  hAan  [L])=iEsd.536.  where  px  is 
represented  by  -alar,  -alan  of  AV  Charaathai.AR, 
RV  Charaathalan  (.  .  .  oXom  [B],  [A^]  oXap  [A], 
.  .  .  t5ar  [L]).     Cp  Cherub,  ii. 

ADDAB  (1^«),  Josh.  ISat  RV,  AV  Adar  (q.v.\ 
ADDAB  (TnK),  i  Ch.  8 at-     See  Ard. 

ADDER.  The  details  are  given  under  Serpent  (§  i , 
nos.  2,  4,  5,  6,  7).     The  Hebrew  names  are : 

1-  3?r3j:.  ^akfub  (Ps.1403  [a\\),  generally  believed 
to  be  a  kind  of  adder.     See  Serpent,  §1(4). 

2.  jns.  peihen  (Ps.584[5]  91x3,  AV  mg.  'asp,'  like 
AV  elsewhere),  also  believed  to  be  some  species  of  adder 
or  Nnper.     See  Serpent.  §  i  (5). 

3.  *3J?Bs,  ji^A'J« /"(Pr.  23  32 ;  mg.  like  text  elsewhere, 
AV  'cockatrice,'  RV  'basilisk,'  <S^>*a^  K€pd<mjs ;  also 
Is.  118  595  EV  mg. ),  likewise  some  kind  of  viper.  See 
Serpent,  §  i  (7). 

4.  J7BS,  sepAa  (Is.  14 29  EV  mg. ).  See  Serpent,  §  i, 
DO.  6. 

5.  yb'Sc^.  liphiphdn  (Gen.  49i7t.  AV  mg.  'arrow- 
snake,'  RV  mg.  'horned  snake'),  the  cerastes.  See 
Serpent,  §2(2). 

ADDL  I.  The  sons  of  Addi  in  lEsd.  931  (aSSftv 
[B],  a55t  [A],  ihva.  [L])  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
the  b'ne  Pahath  Moab  of  Ezra  10  30;  but  the  name 
probably  represents  Adna  [q.v.,  no.  i),  the  first  in  the 
group.  In  ©^  the  missing  name  is  restored,  but 
without  6^'s  usual  riyovfUfov  (see  Pahath-Moab). 

2.^  Twenty-fourth  in  the  a.scending  genealogical  series,  which 
begins  with  Joseph,  Mary's  husband,  in  Lk.  3  23-38  (aBStt 
[Ti.  WH  following  BKA]).    See  Genealogies  of  Jesus,  f  3. 

ADDO  (  aAAo)  [A],  etc. ).  i  Esd.  61.    See  Iddo,  iii.  3. 

ADDON  (I^N),  Neh.  76i  =  Ezra  259,  Add  AN. 

ADD  US.  I.  The  sons  of  Addus,  one  of  the  groups 
added  in  i  Esd.  634  [B.A]  {aSSovs.  see  Swete ;  perhaps 
corresponding  to  ArnX  [L])  to  the  '  sons  of  the  servants 
of  Solomon '  (see  Levites)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list, 
Ezra2  =  Neh.  7  =  1  Esd.  5  ;  see  Ezra.  ii.  §  8. 

2.   1  Esd.  638.     RV  Jaddus.     See  Barzillai,  3. 

ADER  (Tjy),  I  Ch.  Sist.  RV  Eder  {q.v.,  ii.  i). 

ADIDA  (aAiAa  [A]).  I  Mace.  1238  13x3.  See 
Hadid. 

ADIEL  (^NnjJ.  §  38,  '  God  passes  by '?— cp  Adaiah). 

I.  One  of  the  Simeonite  chieftains  who  dispossessed 

the  Meunim  (see  RV).  i  Ch.  436t  {cditjX  [A],  aSarjX  [L], 

perhaf>s  awffaX  [B]).    See  Gedor,  2,  and  Ham,  ii. ;  and 

cp  Amalek,  §  4. 

2.  .\  priest  in  the  genealogy  of  Maasai  (i  Ch.  9  X2t  oZirfK 
[BALD. 
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3.  Ancestor  of  Azmaveth,  q.v.^  ii.  4  (xCh.  2725t  titnK 
[BAL]). 

4.  See  Aouel. 

ADIN  (PIV*  §  S7>  perhaps  shortened  from  inj;in\ 
•  Yahwi  is  pleasant,'  cp  Jehoaddan,  Eukn  1  ;  aA[€]in 
[BA],  aAA€I  [L],  ^d/a). 

The  b'ne  Adin,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
f  9);  Ezra 2  15  (a&iy  [B],  aW.  [A],  <&ei  [LD=Neh.  7  2o(n5[«liK 
[BA])=  I  Esd.  5  14  (aaeiAtov  or  -tat  [B],  aSitwv  [A],  RV  Aoinu). 
a  band  of  fifty  males  of  this  family  came  up  with  Ezra ;  Ezra  8  6 
=  I  Esd.  S  33  (Adan  ofuvaiafi  [L],  i.e.,  Adin  and  Ebed,  the  name 
of  their  head).  The  family  was  represented  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant,  Neh.  10  i6[i7J  (ri6[€]i,v  [BKA],  a^iv  [L]). 
See  Ezra,  i.  S  7. 

ADINA  (Wny,  '  blissful,'  cp  under  Adin  ;  AA[e]iNA 
[BAL]  ;  ADINA ).  a  Reubenite  chieftain  in  David*s  service 
(i  Ch.  Il42t).     See  David,  §  ii  a,  ii. 

ADINO,  '  the  Eznite,'  is  appended  unexpectedly  in 
EVof  2  S.  238  to  the  description  of  David's  principal  hero. 

The  readings  of  <8  are  :  ohtiv^v  o  atrmvaioc  [B],  aSctf  o  -fooc 
[Al,  with  the  doublet  (ovto«)  e<r»aa-aTO  th¥  po/n^cuov  ovrov  [in  B, 
though  not  in  Al  from  i  Ch.  11 11  (BKAL],  where  A*  has  c<nraTO 
....  ©Lj  however,  gives  the  single  rendering  [of  a  different 
textl,  ovTOf  it«jeo<r^«i  •nji'  fiicurjctviji'  avTfav, 

A  comparison  of  r.  18  shows  that  what  is  required  to 
make  sense  is  '  brandished  his  spear,'  Sn'jrrnK  TYiy,  and 
these  words  are  actually  given  in  i  Ch.  11  ix  in  lieu  of 
ijsyn  ijny,  the  words  out  of  which  MT  (reading  *3^fy.-)  and 
its  followers  including  EV  vainly  attempt  to  extract  sense. 
Modern  critics  (except  Klo. )  correct  MT  in  accordance 
with  iCh. 

Klo.'s  correction,  'Ho  is  our  pride,  he  is  our  terrible  one' 
(after  which  he  ventures  to  render  S^  'because  of')=«n^  Kin 
«jn^  Kin,  words  which  are  supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  a 
warlike  song  referring  to  this  hero,  is  too  ingenious.  The  words 
might,  it  is  true,  be  viewed  as  a  misplaced  marginal  quotation 
relative  to  David :  but  then  we  should  still  have  to  supply  some 
verb  as  a  predic.ite  to  complete  the  account  of  David  s  warrior. 
See  Ishhaai.  ;  Jashobeam. 

ADINU  (aAinoy  [A]).  I  Esd.  5x4  RV  ;  AV.  RV  mg. 
Adin. 

ADINUS,  RV  Iadinus  (iaA[€]inoc  [BA]),  i  Esd. 
9 48  =  Neh.  87,  JAMIN. 

ADITHAIM  (D^nnj? ;  on  form  of  name  see  Names, 
§  107  :  AreeeAiM  [L]  ;  BA  om.,  but  in  z/.  34  A  has 
AAlAOAeiM  and  B  has  lAoyecoe  for  'Tappuah').  an 
unknown  site  in  the  Shephelah  of  Judah,  apparently 
somewhere  in  its  NE.  portion  (Josh.  1536t). 

ADLAI  (^^ny;  aAai  [BA];  aAAi  [L];  adli ; 
I  Ch.  27  29t),  see  Shaph.^t,  5. 

ADBLAH  (nonx,  aAama  [BAL])  and  Zeboim 
(Hos.  11 8  EV,  Gen.  IO19  AV,  Dt.  2923  [22]  AV),  or,  as 
in  Gen.  1428  EV  and  everywhere  RV  except  in  Hos., 
Zeboiim  (Hos.  118  Kt.  d'K2^,  probably =D7ix  [see 
below]:  Gen.l0i9Kt.  D:is;'l42  8  Dt.2923  [22]  all 
Kt.  D'*i^  ;  Kr.  everywhere  opis  ;  ceBcoeiM  [BAL]  ; 
Samar.  text  om.  both  names  in  Gen.  10 19 ;  <ra5o/xa  [E]  in 
Gen.  142),  are  mentioned  together  in  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  in  Hos.  118.  In  Gen.  14  2  8  they  are  stated  to 
have  had  kings  of  their  own(see  SHlNAB)who  joined  in  the 
revolt  of  certain  southern  peoples  against  Chedorlaomer 
king  of  Elam  ;  in  Dt.  2923  [22]  {(rc^uxiv  [AF])  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  Gen. 
10 19  ((Tc^wt/i  [A])  they  are  mentioned  in  the  definition 
of  the  boundaries  of  Canaan  proper — i.e.,  the  land  W. 
of  the  Jordan.  Except  in  Hos.  118  the  names  Admah 
and  Zeboim  are  always  preceded  by  those  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Of  the  Pentateuch  passages  all  except 
Gen.  10 19  are  certainly  post-exilic,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Kautzsch  and  Socin  are  right  in  regarding  the 
mention  of  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  in  Gen.  10 10 
as  interpolated.  In  this  case  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  it  as  certain  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  were 
among  the  cities  which  an  early  Hebrew  tradition  stated 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  brimstone  and  fire  out  of 
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heaven.  Hos.118  (imitated  perhaps  in  Is.  169^)  only 
implies  that  Admah  and  Zeboim  had  suffered  some 
terrible  destruction.  As  to  the  mode  of  their  destruc- 
tion and  as  to  their  locality  no  information  is  given.  It 
is.  in  fact,  not  at  all  likely  that  the  least  famous  of  the 
*  cities  of  the  plain '  should  have  been  selected  by  Hosea 
as  representatives;  Amos  (4ix)  and  Isaiah  (I910) 
mention  only  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  is  possible 
that  there  was  once  some  distinct  legend  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Admah  and  Zeboim.  Possibly,  too, 
Zeboim  was  not  a  town,  but  the  name  of  the  district  in 
which  Admah  was  situated.  Against  this  we  must  not 
appeal  to  Gen.  142,  since  the  nameg  of  the  kings  there 
given  are  probably  unhistorical.  Nor  can  one  help  con- 
jecturing that  (if,  as  Rddiger,  in  Ges.  Thes.  suggests, 
D'Kis  =  D73s)  Hosea  alludes  to  a  story  which  accounted 
for  the  dreary  character  of  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  (now 
the  Wddy  el- Kelt ;  see  Zeboim,  i),  analogous  to  that 
connected  with  the  valley  of  Achor.  Such  stories  of 
overthrown  villages  are  not  uncommon.  See  Sodom 
AND  Gomorrah.  t.  k.  c. 

ADMATHA  (KniD*1K),  one  of  the  'seven  princes' 
(cp  Ezra?  14)  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  Ii4t; 
[BAN.  L  om.  ]).  According  to  Marquart,  however,  these 
seven  names  have  arisen  from  an  original  three  (cp  the 
three  satraps,  Dan.  6 1  /. )  of  which  Carshena  {q,v. )  is 
one,  Shethar  and  Tarshish  are  corrupt  variations  of  the 
second  (see  Shethar),  and  Meres  and  Marsena  corrup- 
tions of  the  third  (see  Marsena).  Admatha  (or  rather 
Kmon)  would  then  be  the  father  of  Haman,  and  for 
*3iD0  (cp  note  to  Memucan)  should  be  substituted  »3aKn 
(the  designation  applied  to  Haman).  See,  further,  Fund, 
6»ff.     Cp  Esther,  §  3. 

ADMIN  (<\2iMCiN  [BK]),  a  link,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  between  Amminadab  and  Arni  (Aram), 
in  Lk.  833  RV  mg.  and  W&  H.  See  Genealogies 
of  Jesus,  §  3. 
ADMINISTRATION.  See  Government. 
ADNA.  I,  («ny  [Ginsb.  q.v.\  nj-jy  [Ba.]. )  One  of 
the  b'ne  Pahath-moab  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end),  Ezral0  3o  (aiSatw  [B],  e5. 
[B^^],  €iv€  [A],  aiavaatiie  [L  combining  with  next  name, 
which  in  i  Esd.  931  (L)  is  ciiia],  tdevex  17X  [k  = 
Adna  + following  name,  Chelal])  =  1  Esd.  931  {eSva 
[L]),  Addi,  I.  With  this  name  should  be  compared 
Hadauna,  a  Jewish  name  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
mentioned  by  Hilprecht  as  found  at  Nippur  (cp  ^azitu 
=  mv)- 

a.  (Wl?  (Ginsb.  Ba.  ]),  priest  temp.  Joiakim  (see  Ezra,  iL  M  6  ^, 
11),  Neh.  12 15  (ojovor  [K*=-*  "«•  ^"'^J,  om.  [B«»A1,  tSvas  [L]). 

ADNAH  (nny;  6Anaac[BA],-nac[L]),  a  cap- 
tain in  Jehoshaphat's  army  (2  Ch.  17 14). 

ADNAH  (mnj;  [Glnsb.  BM.],  other  readings  mny. 
nny;  cAna  [BAKL],  Ednas).  A  Manassite,  who 
deserted  from  Saul  to  David  (i  Ch.  I220  [ai]).  See 
David,  %  11a  iii. 
ADONAI  (^n«).  See  Names,  §§  119.  109  n. 
ADONI-BEZEK  (ptj  ^n«,  in  v.  7  with  makJie/; 
AAcONlBezeK  [BAL]  Judg.  I4-7  ;  ®  has  A2ia)NiB€Z€K 
also  in  Josh.  10 13  where  MT  has  Adoni-zedek;  a  third 
variation  is  ^AcoNizeBeK  Qos.  Procop.  0c<xi<*] ;  the 
change  may  be  accidental  or  harmonistic),  a  Canaanite 
king  whom  J udah  and  Simeon,  invading  southern  Pales- 
tine, encountered  and  defeated  at  Bezek.  Adoni-bezek 
fled,  but  was  overtaken,  made  prisoner,  and  mutilated. 
He  was  afterwards  carried  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died 
(Judg.  1 4-7),  The  name  Adoni-bezek  is  commonly 
interpreted  'Lord  of  (the  city)  Bezek';  but  such  a 
1  ©  closes  this  verse  thus,  koX  ih  icaroAotiroi'  *A£afia  [BKA; 
|i  suD.  ras.  k1],  f.r.,  'and  the  remnant  of  Admah.'  This  may 
Dossibly  be  correct  (see  Duhm,  /«.  105,  Ch.  fntr.  Is.  9x1 
Moab  may  be  figuratively  called  Admah,  just  as  Jerusalem  is 
figuratively  called  Sodom  (Is.  1 10). 
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formation  is  entirely  anomalous.  In  similar  compoimds 
(Adoni  with  proper  name)  the  second  element  is 
regularly  the  name  of  a  god,  never  of  a  place  (there 
are,  in  fact,  no  Hebrew  or  Canaanite  proper  names  of 
persons  in  the  OT  thus  compounded  with  the  name  of 
a  locality) ;  nor  is  'ddon  used  of  the  sovereign  of  a  city 
or  coimtry.  In  Jos.  10 1  ^,  which,  in  spite  of  radical 
differences,  is  based  on  a  source  closely  akin  to  that  of 
Judg.  1,  if  not  identical  with  it,  the  head  of  the  native 
kings  who  first  made  front  against  the  Israelite  invasion 
of  the  S.  is  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem  (see  Adoni- 
ZEDEC) ;  and  it  is  to  Jerusalem  that  Adoni-bezek  is 
taken  (?  by  his  own  servants)  to  die  (Judg.  1 7).  Hence 
the  conjecture  offered  under  Adoni-ZEDEC  appears  very 
probable.     See  also  Bezek.  g.  f.  m. 

ADONIJAH  {nyhVi,  2 S.  34;  I  K.  1 5718  228  ;  i  crh. 
82 ;  Neh.  10 16  [i7]relsewhere  ^HJ^ht^ ;  '  Yahwfe  is  lord,' 
§  36 ;  cp  Phoen.  ^yoiiK,  pcwiK ;  aA60n[€]iac  [BA], 
OPNIA  [L]). 

I.  David's  fourth  son  (in  1  Ch.  3 2  ahiav[€\La  [BA  ;  so 
also  in  2  K.  2  21  f.  ],  opviaj  [L]).  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
mother,  Haggith.  Like  Absalom,  he  was  bom  at  Hebron 
(2  S.  34 ;  opviiX  [B],  -vtas  [A]) ;  like  him  he  was  conspic- 
uous by  his  graceful  presence,  while  like  all  David's  sons 
he  never  felt  the  constraint  of  his  father's  authority.  Ab- 
salom's death  left  him  heir  to  the  throne,  and  '  all  Israel,' 
as  he  said  himself,  '  expected  that  he  would  become  king ' 
(iK.  2x5).  He  therefore,  in  the  manifest  failure  of 
the  old  king's  faculties,  thought  it  time  to  assume  a 
semi -royal  state,  like  Absalom  before  him  (iK.  I5). 
On  his  side  were  the  old  and  tried  servants  of  David — 
Joab,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  Abiathar,  who  repre- 
sented the  old  priestly  family  of  Eli,  and  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  David's  wanderings — followed  by  the  people 
as  a  whole  (see  iK.  215).  The  'new  men,'  however, 
Benaiah,  captain  of  the  body-guard,  and  Zadok,  a  priest 
of  origin  comparatively  obscure,  looked  with  evil  e}'es 
on  his  pretensions,  and  with  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  espoused  the  cause  of  the  son  of 
Bathsheba.  The  chance  of  each  party,  unless  David's 
death  was  to  be  followed  by  civil  war,  lay  in  a  sudden 
stroke  which  would  put  their  claimant  in  possession  and 
overawe  his  opponents. 

The  story  is  graphically  tcld,  though  perhaps  with 
a  secret  sympathy  with  Adonijah.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that,  like  the  other  narratives  of  the  same  writer,  it  is 
in  the  main  trustworthy.  Adonijah  made  the  first 
move.  He  invited  all  the  royal  princes  save  Solomon, 
together  with  Job  and  Abiathar  and  'all  the  men  of 
Judah,'  to  a  sacrificial  feast  at  a  well-known  sacred 
stone  (see  Zoheleth)  close  to  Jerusalem  (i  K.  I9/.). 
They  had  left  the  weak  old  king,  however,  exposed  to  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies,  while  the  fortress  was  in 
the  hands  of  Benaiah  and  his  trained  soldiers.  Nathan 
was  quick  to  seize  the  opp>ortunity.  By  the  help  of 
Bathsheba,  and  with  a  presentation  of  facts  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  perfectly  accurate,^  he  obtained 
from  David  an  order  for  the  immediate  enthronement 
of  Solomon.  Adonijah's  banquet  was  disturbed  by 
news  that  Solomon  reigned  by  his  father's  will,  and 
was  protected  by  Benaiah  and  the  foreign  guard.  The 
company  broke  up  in  dismay,  and  Adonijah  sought  an 
asylum  at  the  horns  of  the  altar.  The  clemency 

of  Solomon,  however,  spared  his  life,  and  but  for  an 
ill-timed  revival  of  his  ambitious  dreams  he  might  have 
remained  in  a  happy  obscurity.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  a  petition  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Abishag,  for 
which  he  obtained  the  support  of  Bathsheba.  Appar- 
ently the  queen-mother  did  not  detect  his  secret  political 

1  The  question  is  whether  the  promise  of  Solomon  asserted 
by  Nathan  in  i  K.  1 24  is  a  clever  nction  of  Nathan,  or  not,  and 
whether  the  description  of  the  doings  of  Adonijah  is,  or  is  not, 
exaggerated.  The  former  point  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  We.  {CH  261  n.)  and  Ki.  {Hist.  ii.  180/)  take  different 
sides.  We.'s  reply  is,  of  course,  to  us  the  less  palatable  one; 
but  we  must  consider  Semitic  craftiness,  and  the  improbability 
of  a  merely  private  promise  of  Solomon.     See  z  K.  1 12 13. 
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motive ;  indeed  Abishag  had  only  nominally  been 
David's  concubine.  Solomon,  however,  regarded  the 
proposal  as  virtually,  if  not  expressly,  a  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  Adonijah  perished  by  Solomon's  sentence 
and  Benaiah's  sword. 

Compare  the  narrative  of  Stade  (GI  i.  bk.  v.  c.  2), 
with  the  somewhat  different  treatment  of  the  matter 
by  Kittel  {//«/.  ii.  c.  A),  w.  E.  A. 

2.  A  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  L  i  7),  Neh.  10 16 
(17]  (f^rta  [BK  (though  the  names  are  otherwise  divided)], 
aayaa[A],  ai*t»aas  [L]).  In  the  great  post-exilic  list,  Ezra  2 3 
Neh.7  =  i  E&d.  5  (see  Ezra,  ii.  f  9X  and  in  the  list  (Ezra  8)  of 
those  who  came  with  Ezra,  the  name  appears  (jrv.  13  18  14  11 
respectively)  perhaps  more  correctly  (so  Gray,  HPN  137,  n.  a) 

3.  \  Levite,  temp.  Jehoshaphat ;  3  Cb.  17  8  (o^Moy  [BA], 
-na  [LJX 

4.  SeeARAUNAU. 

5.  SeeApNAN. 

ADONIKAM  (D^^K;  'the  Lord  is  risen  up,'  cp 
Ahikam  ;  AAa>N[€]iKAM  [BAL]). 

The  b'ne  Adonikam,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list 
(see  EzKA,  iL  U  9>  8c);  Ezra 2 13  (adMMJcay  [B])=Neh.  7x8 
(«8«ura^  [B],  altp^KOfi.  [KD=i  Esd.  5 14  ;  represented  in  Ezra's 
caravan  (see  Ezra,  1.  }  2,  it.  §  15  (i)  r/)>  Ezra  8 13  (adat^tKOfi 
(B])=i  E«d.  839  (fluSwi'uurai/ui  (^^>  *^^  probably  among  the 
signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezka,  L  f  7X  Neh.  10 16  [17] ; 
see  Adonijah,  2. 

ADONIBAM  (D'VnK.  §  40.  'the  Lord  is  high'; 
^iAa>N[€llp^M  [BAL] ;  adoniram),  chief  receiver  of 
tribute  under  David  (2  S.  2O24),  Solomon  (i  K.  46; 
5 14  [38])>  and  Rehoboam,  on  whose  deposition  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Israelites  ( i  K.  12  x8  ;  2  Ch.  10  x8t 
DTin,  Hadoram.  aiofpafi  [A]). 

In  a  S.  20  24  (ie^«apav[LD  and  t  K.  12 18  (apati  [B]  ;  Aduratn\ 
it  b  incorrectly  (cp  We.  Dr.  TBS)  written  Adoram  (CniKX 
Hilprecht  (PEF  Qu,  S/.,  Jan.  '5|8,  p.  mX  indeed,  attempts  to 
explain  the  form  by  connecting  it  with  AddurSmu  ('  Aadu  is 
high  *),  a  Jewish  name  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur ;  notice^  how- 
ever, that  1  is  not  expressed  and  that  ^bal  reads  '  Adoniram.' 

ADONIS  only  in  the  phrase  D0D|^3  ^yCD  (a  double 
plur. ),  Is.  17 10  RV  mg.  •  plantings  of  Adonis '  *  ( EV  has 
1.  OT  wferance.  '  P^^^ant  plants ' ).  In  justifi^tion  of 
X.  va  iwwouuo.  ^^^  rendenng  see  Che.  /j.<3>  1 108, 
Kittel  in  Di.  /«.<^  To  Ewald  {Proph.  2 116,  Lehrb.  d. 
fubr,  Spr.  718,  n.  3)  and  still  more  to  Lag.  [Semitica, 
1  31,  Uebers.  205,  n. )  is  due  this  important  correction 
of  the  rendering.  Clermont -Ganneau  should  also 
be  consulted  {Etudes  d'arcMol.  orientaU  1,  x88o,  pp. 
26^).  also  WRS  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.,  1887,  p.  307;  but 
cp  We.  Ar.  Heid.'^'^  7  n.  Na'aman  (  =  pleasant, 
gracious)  was  doubtless  a  title  of  the  *  Lord '  (Adon, 
whence  Ad5nis),  and  Adonis -worship  seems  to  have 
penetrated  imder  this  title  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  as 
we  gather  from  the  OT  name  N  A  am  AN  \q>v.\  from  the 
names  Numana  and  N&mana  in  S.  Palestine  in  pre- 
Israelitish  times  (Thotmes  III.),  and  from  the  Nahr 
Namdn  (N.  of  Carmel).  which  seems  to  be  the  Belus 
of  the  ancients.  That  Adonis- worship  flourished  in  Pales- 
tine when  Isaiah  wrote  can  easily  be  believed.  The 
N.  Israelites  were  at  this  time  specially  open  to  Syrian 
influences.  They  '  forgot  *  Yahwfe  because  he  seemed 
unable  to  protect  them.  So  Isaiah  indignantly  exclaims, 
'Therefore,  though  thou  plantest  (little  gardens  with) 
shoots  of  Adonis,  and  stockest  them  with  scions  (dedi- 
cated) to  a  foreign  god  .  .  .  the  harvest  shall  vanish 
in  a  day  of  sickness  and  desperate  pain.'  The  phrase 
•  shoots  of  Adonis '  points  to  the  so-called  *  gardens  of 
Adonis,*  baskets  containing  earth  sown  with  various 
plants,  which  quickly  sprang  up  and  as  quickly 
vrithered.  In  reality  they  were  symbols  of  the  life  and 
death  of  Adonis ;  but  Isaiah  takes  the  withering  as  an 
image  of  the  withered  hopes  of  Israel.  On  these 
'  gardens  *  see  Frazer,  Gold^  Bough  1  284  / ;  WRS 
Rel.  Sem.^  414;  Ohnefalsch  Richter,  Kypros  i^^/.\ 
and  cp  Che.  'Isaiah,'  in  SBOT  (Eng.).  146. 

Adonis  was  one  of  those  local  gods  who  live  with 
and  in  nature,  who  suffer  in  summer's  drought,  die 
1  •  ^vrwyui  &wi9ro¥  [BMAQP]. 
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with  the  winter,  and  live  again  with  the  early  spring. 
Legend,  however,  explained  the  death  of  the  god  as 
a  LAffand  ^"  event  of  far-oflf  times.     Adonis,  it  said, 

■  ,  ^^^  was  killed  whilst  hunting  the  boar  in  Leb- 
anon, and  accordingly  in  the  heat  of  summer 
was  solemnised  the  great  mourning  festival  (cp  WRS 
Rel.  Sem.(^>  411).  at  which  hiS  corpse  was  exhibited 
resting  upon  a  bed  of  flowers — the  quickly  fading 
Adonis-garden.  Far  up  in  Lebanon,  near  the  fountain 
of  'Afka,  death  suddenly  overtook  him  ;  whereupon 
the  spring  became  red  with  his  blood.  By  'Afka  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite  (so  Luc 
Dea  Syr.  9  ;  Eus.  Vit.  Const.  3  55,  Sorom.  HE  25), 
of  which  the  ruins  still  remain ;  probably  it  contained 
the  grave  of  the  god.  This  legend,  and  the  cult  con- 
nected with  it,  must  be  very  ancient.  Indeed,  in  a 
source  as  early  as  the  papyrus  Anast.  I.,  mention  is 
made  of  the  goddess  of  the  *  mysterious '  city  of  Byblus. 
In  its  origin  it  was  distinct  from  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  loves  of  Btar  and  Tammuz,  though  at  an  early 
date  both  this  legend  and  the  Egyptian  story  of  Osiris 
were  combined  with  it  (Plut.  de  Is.  15,  Luc.  Dea  Syr.  7; 
cp  Apollodor.  ii.  1,  3,  7,  etc. ).  The  cult  spread  through 
all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  especially  to  Cyprus,  whence 
in  the  seventh  century  it  was  imported  into  Greece. 
Adonis,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  true  name 
of  the  god  ;  every  god  can  be  called  '  Adon,'  lord,  just 
as  every  goddess  is  entitled  to  be  called  Rabbath,  *  the 
lady.'  At  Byblus  (see  Gebal,  i.)  the  favourite  of  the 
goddess  of  Byblus  was  invoked  as  the  •  lord '  par  excel- 
lence, and  thus  it  was  that  the  Greeks  came  to  call  him 
Adonis.  What  his  real  name  was  we  do  not  know  ; 
for  the  name  Tammuz,  which  he  also  bears,  is  Baby- 
lonian, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  became 
naturalised  in  Phoenicia. 

Possibly  his  name  survives,  unsuspected,^  among  the  many 
divine  names.  Or  perhaps  the  recollection  of  his  sad  fate  may  have 
hindered  the  formation  of  proper  names  derived  from  his  ;  nor  b  it 
impossible  that  in  the  worship  he  never  received  a  real  name  at 
all.l  For  in  point  of  fact  Philo,  who  never  mentions  Adonis,  says 
of  a  certain  Elifln  (7rVv)=v^t<rT(K,  that  he  lived  with  a  woman 
named  Berut  in  Byblus,  that  he  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  and 
was  afterwards  deitied,  and  that  '  his  children  brought  him  liba- 
tions and  offerings.'  This  seems  to  be  the  euhemeristic  version 
of  the  Adonb  legend.  Now  in  'Abedat  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byblus,  where  doubtless  the  village  Saarna  lay,  there  has  been 
found  an  altar  Ait  woavitf  yy^iiartf  laoftvaitf  irnimo^  (Renan, 
234)^  and  although  sucn  attributes  are  of  freciuent  occurrence  in 
Syria,  Renan  is  probably  light  in  recognihing  in  this  'highest 

fod '  the  Eliiln  of  Philo,  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  according  to 
•hilo  (ii  10),  the  god  'Aypoviypof  ^  'Ayponj?,  *  the  farmer,'  whose 
brother  is  called  *Ayp6«,  'field'  ((./.,  rntr)'  and  who  'had  a 
sacrosanct  image  and  a  temple  carried  about  Phoenicia  on 
wheels,'  was  honoured  in  Byblus  as  6fi*v  o  fteyicrTOf.  He  also 
recurs  in  the  Greek  inscriptions.  In  Byblus  a  temple  was 
erected  under  Augustus  Att  vtfii<rr«f  (Renan,  223 ;  cp  332  $t^ 
A(t  .  .  .  )  and  the  same  god  had  a  temple  deep  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains  n^r  l<arat  Fakra  to  the  SE.  of  Byblus 
(C/(r  4525  .  .  .  CK  TMv  Tov  MrytcTTov  0*ov  tfnoiofii^).  The 
Phoenician  name  represented  by  'Aypovrjpof  is  unknown.  Sec 
Tammuz.  t  k  c.  fi  1 e.  m.  C  2. 

ADONI-ZEDEC.  or  rather  -Zedek,  as  RV  (pn>-^:h«, 
•Sedek  is  lord,'  cp  Melchizedek,  though  to  later 
readers  the  name  very  probably  meant  '  lord  of  right- 
eousness' ;  dAcoNiBezCK  [BAL]  ;  ado\isedec),  a  king 
of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  invasion.  See 
Josh.  10 1^,  where  he  leads  a  confederation  of  five 
kings  of  S.  Canaan.  According  to  Josh.  10.  Joshua 
came  from  Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites  threatened 
by  the  coalition  ;  surprised  and  completely  routed  the 
army  of  the  Amorite  kings  near  Gibeon ;  captured  the 
five  kings  in  the  cave  of  Makkedah  ;  put  them  to  death 
and  impaled  their  bodies ;  then,  turning  back,  razed 
Lachish,  Eglon,  and  Hebron,  with  many  other  cities  in 
the  region.     This  story  stands  in  a  narrative  of  the 

1  The  inscription  from  the  district  of  Hippo  Diarrhytus  {CfL 
viii.  1  i3ii)  sacerdos  Adoni  (^/r)  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
cultus-name  of  the  god  ;  Adonis  has  here,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
become  a  proper  name. 

s  From  .the  time  of  Scaliger  it  has  been  assumed  that  this 
name  arose  from  a  corruption  or  misunderstanding  of  ^"^  (see 
Shaddai).    This  u  powible,  but  very  far  from  certain. 
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conquest  of  all  Palestine  by  Joshua  in  two  great 
campaigns  (Josh.  10/ )  which  cannot  be  historical.  A 
much  more  credible  account  is  to  be  found,  though  in 
an  abridged  form,  in  Judg.  1  (see  Joshua,  §  8  ;  Judges, 
§  3).  Here  Adoni-bezek  is  the  king  who  opposes  the 
first  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  against  the  Canaan ites  of  the  S.  It  is 
therefore  in  Budde's  opinion  {ZATIV7  14S  ['87])  not 
improbable  that  the  ®  reading  'Adoni-bezek,  king 
of  Jerusalem'  in  Josh.  10 13  is  correct,  especially  as 
Judg.  I7  may  be  understood  as  saying  that  his  own 
followers  carried  Adoni-bezek  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  as 
implying  that  that  city  was  his  capital.  The  objection 
to  this  \'iew  is  that  the  second  element  in  Adoni-bezek 
ought  to  be  a  god,  and  we  know  of  no  god  named 
Bezek.  Hence  it  is  very  possible  that  Adoni-bezek 
in  Josh.  10  [(S®^^]  is  a  scribe's  error,  and  that  the 
original  narrative  of  Judg.  1  had  not  Adoni-bezek,  king 
of  some  nameless  city,  but  Adoiii-zedek,  king  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Adoni-bezek).  w.  r.  s. — g.  f.  m. 

ADOPTION  (yioeeciA).  Ro.  8 15  23  94  Gal.  45  Eph. 
Isf.     See  Family. 

ADORA  (see  below)  or  Adoraim  (D^'I^INI ;  on  form 
of  name  see  Names,  §  107  ;  &2ia)p<M  [B].  -M  [A  and 
Jos.  AnL  viii.  10  1],  -p^/w  [L]  ;  ^DiA'.i.]/),  mentioned 
with  Mareshah,  Ziph,  and  Lachish  among  the  cities 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  IIqI).  The  sites  of  all 
these  places  having  been  securely  fixed,  there  can  be  no 
hindrance  to  identifying  Adoraim  with  the  modem  Dura, 
which  is  5  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Hebron,  and  is  described 
by  Robinson  (2215)  as  'one  of  the  largest  (villages) 
in  the  district.'  The  site  is  well  adapted  for  a  town, 
being  '  on  the  gradual  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated 
hill,  with  olive  groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  round' 
(cp  P^F  Mem.  3  304).  Under  the  new  Egyptian 
empire  an  Adoraim  is  perhaps  mentioned  twice  ( WMM. 
As,  u.  Eur.  167, 174) ;  but  it  is  not  clear  that  Rehoboam's 
city  is  intended.  At  any  rate,  Adoraim  is  doubtless 
the  Adora  or  Dora  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xiii.  154  and  else- 
where adiapa^  aSurpeos,  5. ;  C.  Ap.  9  bwpa),  and  the  Adora 
of  I  Mace.  13  30  (adwpa  [AXV]).  In  the  latter,  Adora  is  a 
point  on  the  route  by  which  Tryphon  entered  Jud.xa ; 
in  the  former,  it  is  usually  coupled  as  an  Idumaean  city, 
with  Marissa  (Mareshah),  the  fate  of  which  it  shared, 
being  captured  by  John  Hyrcanus  and  compelled  to 
accept  circumcision  and  the  Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
9i;  BJ  I  26).  T.  K.  c. 

ADOEAM  (DnhN).  2^2024;  i  K.  12x8t.  See 
Adoniram. 

ADRAMMELECH  ('i?^T\^,  aApam€A€X  [BL], 
-A€k[A]:  Jos.  -Aexoc.  anApomaxoc). 

I.  A  Babylonian  deity.  According  to  2  K.  iTsi, 
after  '  the  king  of  Assyria,'  i.e.,  Sargon  (see  Sargon), 
had  transplanted  the  Sepharvites  into  Samaria,  they 
there  continued  to  worship  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
MMI.ech  [q.v. ),  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim.  This  passage 
presents  two  diflficulties.  In  the  first  place,  according 
to  the  biblical  account  the  worship  of  Adrammelech 
was  accompanied  with  the  sacrifice  of  children  by 
fire  :  •  they  burnt  their  children  in  fire  to  Adrammelech 
and  Anammelech.  *  Throughout  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, however,  there  is  no  allusion  to  human  sacri- 
fice, and  in  the  sculptures  and  reliefs  no  representa- 
tion of  the  rite  has  been  discovered.  The  second 
difficulty  concerns  the  explanation  of  the  name  Adram- 
melech and  its  identification  with  some  known  divinity 
of  Babylonia.  The  name  was  originally  explained  as 
Adar-malik,  *  Adar  the  prince,'  Adar  being  regarded 
as  the  phonetic  tendering  of  the  name  of  the  god  Ninib. 
This  identification,  however,  was  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  has  now  been  abandoned.  A  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  however,  is  afforded  by  the 
statement  that  Adrammelech  was  a  god  of  Sepharvaim, 
a  city  that  is  generally  identified  with  Sippar  (cp 
Sepharvaim).     The  god  whose  worship  was  especially 
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centred  at  Sippar  was  Samas  the  Sun -god.  That  this 
was  the  case  is  abundantly  proved  by  references  through- 
out the  historical  and  religious  texts  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians,  and  the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
the  sun-god  exist  in  the  mounds  of  Abu-Habbah  at  the 
present  day.  Some  scholars,  therefore,  would  see  in 
Adrammelech  a  subsidiary  name  or  title  of  the  Sun-god 
himself.  Others,  however,  do  not  accept  this  view. 
They  strike  at  its  chief  support  by  repudiating  the 
identification  of  omso  with  Sippar,  suggesting  that  it  is 
to  be  identified  with  Sabarain,  a  city  mentioned  in  the 
Babylonian  Chronicle.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  name,  therefore,  has  yet  been  offered.  But  cp 
NiSROCH.  L.  w.  K. 

2.  A  son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  who, 
according  to  2  K.  I937  (a5/)e/ieXcx  [A])  and  Is.  3738 
(aJpa^icXex  [BN'AOQ],  apSpafji.  [iS*]),  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Sharezer  {t/.v. ),  slew  his  father  while  he 
was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Nineveh, 
and  thence  escaped  into  Armenia,  In  the  Babylonian 
Chronicle  mention  is  made  of  this  revolt,  in  which  Sen- 
nacherib met  his  death  ;  but  the  only  trace  of  the  name 
Adrammelech  hitherto  found  is  in  Abydenus  under  the 
form  Adramelus,  and  in  Polyhistor  under  that  of  Ardu- 
musanus.  Scheil  however  thinks  that  Adrmlk  and 
Adramelus  are  corruptions  of  Assur-MU-Ni-lK  (or 
-gal),  the  idiographic  reading  of  the  name  pronounced 
Asur-sum-usabsi.  This  is  the  name  of  a  son  of  Sen- 
nacherib for  whom  his  father  erected  a  house  amidst 
the  gardens  of  Nineveh.  For  analogies  cp  the  royal 
name  Sammughes  =  ^maS-MU-Gi-NA.  The  Ardumu- 
sanus  of  Polyhistor  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  phonetic 
form  given  above,  just  as  Xaoo'doOxii'os  is  §ama§-Sum- 
ukin,  the  phonetic  reading  of  §amas-MU-Gl-NA.  (Sec 
Scheil,  ZA  12  i  ;  I^ev.  bib.,  April  1897.)  Cp  Esar- 
HADDON,  Nisroch. 

APRAIHVl'-l-lUM  (aAramytion  or  atr.  ;  the  ad- 
jective, which  alone  occurs  in  the  NT,  is,  as  in  some 
cursive  MSS  of  Acts,  aAramythnoC  or  ATR.:  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  give  the  form  -tthnoc  of  Tisch. 
following  KB'  ;  W  &  H  -ynth.  after  AR*).  .V  seaport 
of  Mysia,  which  g-avc,  and  still  gives,  its  name  to  the 
gulf,  a  great  triangular  indentation  along  the  S.  foot 
of  Mt.  Ida,  whence  it  was  called  also  the  '  Idoean.* 
Adramyteum,  in  the  K.  recess  of  the  gulf,  was  always 
important.  It  would  profit  by  the  trade  in  timber  from 
Ida.  There  were  also  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  iron  mines  at  Andeira  not  far  to  the  NW.  Strabo 
(p.  606)  describes  it  accurately  as  '  a  colony  of  Athens, 
a  city  with  a  harbour  and  roadstead  ' ;  but  its  importance 
goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  epoch  if,  as  Olshausen  asserts 
{Rhein.  Afus.  f.  Phil.  '53,  p.  322;  cp  Hazar-maveth), 
the  name  points  to  foundation  by  the  Phoenicians.  Of 
necessity  Adramyteum  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  road  system  of  NW.  Asia.  The  coast  road  from 
Ephesus  and  the  inland  road  from  Pergamus  converged 
to  Adramyteum,  whence  they  diverged,  on  the  one  hand, 
across  the  Mysian  peninsula  to  Cyzicus  on  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and,  on  the  other,  to  Assos,  Troas,  and  the 
Hellespont.  Consequently,  it  became  an  assize  town,  or 
head  of  a  conventus  juridicus.  Adramytian  coasters  such 
as  that  in  which  Paul  performed  the  first  stage  of  his 
journey  to  Rome  (Acts 27 at)  must  have  been  familiar 
visitors  to  Csesarea  and  the  S)Tian  harbours.  Adramyti 
{Rdrcmid),  which  preserves  the  old  name,  is  5  m.  from 
the  sea.  Thus,  Kiepert  is  perhaps  right  in  putting  the 
ancient  town  on  an  eminence  by  the  sea,  8  m.  SW. 
of  the  modern  Adramyti  ( Z.  d.  Geselhch.f.  Erdk.,  1889, 
292/  ).  Nevertheless.  Edremid  is  heir  to  the  importance 
of  Adramyteum.  Silver  mines  are  now  worked  in  the 
hills  behind  the  town.  w.  j.  w. 

ADBIA(eN  TO)  diipiA.  Acts2727  [BKA],  jdrias; 
'stony  sea,"  Wiclif),  the  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  between  Sicily  and  Malta  on  the  W.  and 
Crete  on  the  E.  So  the  name  is  applied  by  Paus.  v.  25$ 
(speaking  of  the  straits  of  Messina).  iK  to^  'ASplov  Kal 
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4^  iripov  JTckiyom  t  icoXetTcu  Tvp<ntv6».  Cp  id.  viii.  54  3. 
Procopius  considers  Malta  as  lying  on  the  boundary 
(By  \.li  :  TavXffi  re  Kal  McXixTy  vpocicxoy,  oX  r&rt 
*  A  ipMTixbv  Kal  TvpftrfifiKdw  WX070  j  iiopi^ownv ).  Ptolemy 
distinguishes  between  the  Adriatic  ua  and  the  Adriatic 
gulf.  Acts  reproduces  the  language  of  the  sailors. 
For  this  extended  application  of  the  name  cp  Strabo, 
who,  writing  about  19  a.d.  ,  says  that  the  Ionian  Sea  is 
•part  of  what  is  now  called  Addas'  (p.  123).  This 
implies  that  the  ancient  use  of  the  word  had  been  more 
limited.  In  mediaeval  times  the  name  was  still  more 
widely  extended,  being  practically  = '  Levant,'  as  opposed 
to  'iCgean'  (cp  Ram.  Paul  298.  See  Myra).  The 
question  is  connected  with  the  identification  of  the 
island  upon  which  Paul  was  cast  (Acts 28 1)  after  fourteen 
days*  drifting  in  Adria  (see  Melita).  We  may  com- 
pare the  shipwreck  of  Josephus  '  in  the  middle  of  the 
Adria*  (/card  ^U<TOi¥  rhw  'Adplav) :  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  ship  sailing  from  Cyrene  to  Puteoli  (  yil.  8). 

,  w.  J.  w. 

ADWEL(7KnTp,  not  'God's  flock.'  but  either  {a) 

miswritten  for  /K^TJ,  '  God  is  helper '  [cp  forms  of 
name  in  0,  2S. 218  below];  or  {d)  the  Aram,  form^ 
of  Heb.  /N^nty.  The  former  view  is  adopted  in 
Names,  §  28  ;  the  latter  by  Nestle,  ZZ5/T 15  257 ;  cp 
Barzillai  ;  see  also  NPJV  266  n.  i,  309  n.  8).  Son 
of  Barzillai  {^.v.  ,  n.  4)  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul 
married  his  daughter  Merab  (g.v. ) ;  i  S.  18x9  (om.  B  ; 
TijX  ( usually rrttrpoiyX) [A],  eSpwyX [L]),  2S.  21 8  (trepet  [B], 
€<rdpi  [A],  ef/H  [L]). 

ADUEL  ( aAoyhA  [B«].  nayh  [A] ;  '^(of  J),  the 

great  grandfather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1 1 ).  No  doubt  another 
form  of  Adiel  {^.v.  ). 

ADTJLLAM  (D^nj?,  oAoAAam  [BAL],  oAoAam  [B, 
2  Ch. ;  B»^.  Mi.;  A,  i  S.].  oAoAAa  [A,  Josh.1635]. 
dkhdkKd^AA  [L  il>-]'»  ODOLLAAf,  variants  adu(l)lam, 
ODOLAM,    odvllam:    geutiUc    ^J'JJf.    Adnllamite, 

OA0AAam[€]|THC  [ADEL],  -MHTHC,  O60AAAMITHC 
[K]),  a  town  in  the  Shephelah  (Josh.  163335),  with 
a  changeful  history.  For  a  considerable  time  it  seems 
to  have  remained  Canaanitish.  We  still  have  a  legend 
in  Gen.  38 1/.  (J)  which  describes  the  fusion  of  Judahite 
clans  with  a  Canaanitish  clan  whose  centre  was  AduUam. 
This  fusion  had  apparently  not  been  accomplished  in 
David's  time,  for  Adullam  was  still  outside  the  '  land  of 
Judah '  when  David  took  refuge  there  ( i  S.  22 1 ;  cp  v. 
5).  We  cannot  therefore  accept  the  editorial  statement 
in  Josh.  12 15  (cp  r. 7)  that  Joshua  'smote'  the  king  of 
Adullam.  The  Chronicler  speaks  of  Rehoboam  as 
having  fortified  Adullam  (2Ch.  II7).  He  names  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  Soco  (Shuweikeh),  which 
harmonises  geographically  with  Micah's  combination  of 
it  (Mid  15,  if  the  text  be  correct)  with  Mareshah 
(Merash).  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  cities  which  are 
stated  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  or  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  11 30 ;  so  «<=•»  •"»•  '"f-  L  ; 
BXA  om.) ;  but  the  list  in  Neh.  11 25-36  appears  to  be 
an  archaeological  fiction  of  the  Chronicler.  Judas  the 
Maccabee,  at  any  rate,  in  a  raid  into  '  Idumsea,'  occupied 
Adullam  and  kept  the  sabbath  there  (2  Mace.  12  38). 

The  chief  interest  of  Adullam,  however,  lies  in  its  con- 
nection with  David  {q.v.,  §  3).  Here,  not  in  some 
enormous  cave  (such  as  that  fixed  upon  by  tradition  at 
Khareitun),*  but  in  the  '  stronghold '  of  the  town.  David 
on  two  occasions  found  a  safe  retreat  ( i  S.  22 1 ;  2  S.  5 17  ; 
cp  23 13). 

Where  was  Adullam?    The  authority  of  the  Pales- 

1  The  word  Is  found  both  with  d  and  with  %  on  Aramaic  seals  ; 
*.ir»  "njrnn  {CIS  2,  no.  124)  but  -njnn.  '  Horus  w  a  help '  {ih.  Tj). 

*  The  Magharet  Kharei^On  enters  history,  not  with  David, 
bat  with  an  a<M:etic  named  Chariton,  who,  after  having  been 
taken  by  robbers  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  founded  one  of  his 
two  lauras  here,  and  died  in  the  cave  about  4x0  a.d. 
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I   tine  Survey  has  led  many  recent  writers  to  adopt 
'    identification  of  Adullam  with  'Id-el-mS,  proposed 


the 
proposed  in 

1 87 1  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau.  This  is  the  name  of 
a  steep  hill  on  which  are  '  ruins  of  indeterminate  date,' 
with  an  ancient  well  at  the  foot,  and,  near  the  top,  on 
both  sides,  caves  of  moderate  size.  The  site  is  in  the 
east  of  the  Shephelah,  about  3  m.  SE.  of  Soco,  and 
8  from  Mareshah ;  and,  though  it  is  much  more  from 
Bethlehem,  •  the  journey  would  be  nothing  for  the  light- 
footed  mountaineers  who  surrounded  David  *  (Clermont- 
Ganneau,  PEFQ  177  ['75]).  The  identification,  how- 
ever, is  only  conjectural.  The  caves  are  unimportant  ( i ) 
because  the  MT  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  12 3)  speaks  of  a  single 
cave,  and  (2)  because  with  We.,  Ki.,  Bu.,  and  Kau. 
we  should  correct  n-iyo,  'cave,'  in  i  S.  22i  2  S.  23 13 
I  Ch.  II15,  into  nnsp,  'stronghold';  cp  iS.  224/ 
3  S.  23 14.  Nor  does  the  position  of  'Id-el-mS  exactly 
agree  with  that  assigned  to  Adullam  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  On  the  very  slight  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  Adullam  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  Other  sites  are 
quite  possible.  Cp  GASm. //G  229 /.  See  Micah, 
§  2  fl,  n.  T.  K.  c. 

ADULTERY.     See  Marriage.  §  4. 

ADT7MMIM,  The  Asoent  of  (D'D'IK  T^TSO ;  Josh. 
157  aAAam€in  [B],  aAommi  [A],  aAammcin  [L]; 
I817  AI0AM6IN  [B],  eAcoMi  [A],  eAcoM€iM  [L] ; 
adommim),  a  point  marking  the  frontier  between  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  sharp  rise  near  the  middle  of  the 
road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  intended  ; 
the  name  (connected  with  qiki  'red')  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  chalk  rocks  in  that 
neighbourhood,  to  which  appears  to  be  due  the  name 
of  the  kh§n  el-Ahmar  ('the  red '),  the  traditional  •  inn ' 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  that  of  Talaat  ed-Dam 
(•the  hill  of  blood'),  NE.  of  the  khkn.  With  the 
latter  spot  the  ascent  of  Adummim  has  been  plausibly 
identified  (PEF  Mem,  3 172). 

ADVEBSABY.  The  word  so  translated  in  i  S.  1 6t 
(XXyisdra,  RV  'rival.'  antizhAoc  W^V  cp  Lev.  18 18 
[BAL])  is  the  technical  term  for  a  fellow-wife,  answer- 
ing to  Ass.  prritu,  Ar.  4(^rrat****,  Syr.  ^artha  ('arra). 
All  these  forms  are  dialectal  variations  of  a  single 
Old-Semitic  word.  Similarly,  in  Lev.  18 18  the  words 
•  to  vex  her '  are  better  rendered  by  RV  '  to  be  a  rival 
to  her.'  The  words  that  follow  may  be  rendered,  in- 
terpreting the  metaphor,  '  marrying  the  second  sister,  in 
addition  to  the  first,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter.' 

The  sense  of  the  metaphor  is  given  by  the  Arabic  litakHna 
darrataha.  See  Dr.  Z'^^',  ad  ioc.  and  especially  Lag.'s 
'MittkeilMHgen  1  x^if.  {GGN,  1882,  na  13).  w.  r.  .s. 

ADVOCATE  (hapakAhtoc).  i  Jn.  2i,  see  Para- 
clete. 

AEDIA8  (ahAgiac  [B]).  1  Esd.  927  =  Ezral026.  RV 
Elijah.  3. 

.SNEAS  (<MNC<\c  [BKA]).  a  paralytic  at  Lydda 
healed  by  Peter  (Acts933t).  The  form  of  the  name, 
^n&is,  not  as  in  Homer  ^!ngas,  is  noteworthy.  It  is 
met  with  in  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Pindar. 

iENON  (aincon  [Ti.  WH]),  Jn.  323t.     See  Salim. 

iESORA  (aiccora  [BA],  etc.),  Judith44t  RV  =  AV 
ESORA  (q.v.). 

AFFINITY.     See  Family,  Kinship. 

AGABA,  RV  AccABA  (akkaBa  [B]),  1  Esd.  630= 
Ezra246,  Hagab. 

AGABUS  (AfABoc  [Ti.  WH];  §  68),  one  of  the 
'  prophets '  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  at  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  from  Jerusalem  *  upon  the  tribula- 
tion that  rose  about  Stephen'  (Acts  11 19,  cp  84).  He 
predicted  a  great  famine  over  all  the  world,  '  which  came 
to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius'  (Acts  11 27  28).  The 
reference,  doubtless,  is  to  the  great  dearth  which  visited 
Judaea  and  the  surrounding  districts — especially  Jerusa- 
lem— between  44  and  48  a.d.  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  26;  62  ; 
1  The  text  of  BA  differs. 
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Eiis.  HE  XL  11 3).  For  other  famines  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  see  SueL  Claud,  18;  Tac.  Ann.  3cii.43. 

The  next  mention  of  Agabus  is  in  Acts  21 10/,  where 
it  is  said  that  he  '  came  down  from  Judaea '  to  Csesarea 
when  Paul  was  there,  and,  taking  Paul's  girdle,  boimd 
his  own  feet  and  hands  with  it  to  symbolise  the  captivity 
of  the  apostle.  As  this  reference  looks  like  a  first 
mention  of  Agabus,  those  who  ascribe  the  whole  of 
Acts  to  one  writer  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  the 
second  half  of  the  book  was  written  first  By  others 
the  passage  is  naturally  regarded  as  one  of  the  indications 
that  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  himself  write  the  '  we ' 
passages,  but  adopted  them  from  an  earlier  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  Over  beck  and  Van  Manen  legard 
w.  10-14  as  an  interpolation,  and  suppose  that  the 
•we'  was  introduced  by  the  last  redactor.  JUngst 
thinks  that  the  prophecy  cannot  originally  have  been 
ascribed  to  Agabus.  but  must  have  been  assigned  to  one 
of  Philip's  prophesying  daughters,  or  these  would  not 
have  been  mentioned.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  '  from  Judaea '  (21 10)  does  not  harmonise  with  218, 
for  Csesarea  belonged  to  Judaea. 

Agabus  is  included  in  the  lists  of  the  '  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord'  by  pseudo-Dorotheus  and  pseudo>Hippolytus,  and  is 
commemorated  in  the  great  Greek  Mensa  (Apr.  8),  along  with 
Rufas,  Herodion,  and  Asynctitus. 

AGAG  (33K.  3^K,  cp  Ass.  agagu,  'be  powerful, 
vehement,  angry' ;  Igigi,  the  spirits  friendly  to  man, 
Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  634  ;  ArAfC^-'^L,]),  a  king  of  the 
Amalekites.  so  celebrated  in  early  tradition  that  the 
Yahwist  makes  Balaam  say.  by  an  obvious  anachronism, 
of  the  future  Israelitish  kingdom,  '  His  king  shall  be 
higher  than  Agag'  (Nu.  247;  pcof  [SAL],  following 
Samar.  text ).  Satil,  after  his  successful  campaign  against 
the  Amalekites,  exempted  Agag  from  the  general  doom  of 
devotion  to  the  deity  by  slaughter,  and  brought  him  to 
Gilgal,  where  Samuel  hewed  him  in  pieces  before  Yahw6 
— i.e.,  at  the  great  sanctuary  where  festal  sacrifices 
were  offered  (i  S.  158/.  20/.  32/.).  Making  allowance 
for  the  endeavour  of  the  narrator  to  harmonise  an  old 
tradition  with  later  ideas  (see  Saul,  §  3),  and  throwing 
ourselves  back  into  the  barbarous  period  which  begins 
to  pass  away  under  David,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
slaughter  of  Agag  was  a  eucharistic  sacrifice  (see 
Sacrifice),  akin  to  that  of  the  nakta  (lit.  'victim 
lent  in  pieces'),  which  was  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
after  a  successful  fray,  and  which  might  be  a  human 
sacrifice  (WRS  RS^)  491,  cp  363;  We.  Ar.  Heid. 
112  [87]). 

AGAGITE(^?jK;  for  Greek  readings  see  below), 
a  member  of  the  family  of  Agag ;  a  title  applied  ana- 
chronistically  to  Haman  (Esth.  3 1 1083  5).  Haman,  as 
an  Amalekite.  is  opposed  to  Mordecai.  the  descendant 
of  Kish  (Eslh.  2$).  Neither  description  is  to  be  taken 
literally  (see  Esther.  §  i,  end).  The  meaning  is 
that  there  is  an  internecine  struggle  between  the  Jews 
and  their  enemies,  like  that  between  Saul  and  Agag  of 
old.  Similarly,  Haman  is  called  a  'Macedonian'  in 
the  Greek  parts  of  Esther ;  126  (/«i/c€«oi'a  [L«] ;  but 
/Soiryeuoj  [BXAL^]  ;  AV  Agagite  ;  RV  Bugean)  I610 
(EV  Macedonian;  fiaKeduw  [BKAL/3];  but  povycuos 
[L*]).  and  the  name  has  made  its  way  back  into 
934  ifJiaKeSwv  [BNAL/5]) ;  cp  Esther,  §  10.  Elsewhere 
the  0  reading  is  ^ovyaios  [B^<ALa^]  (only  in  3t  85 
[Nc.«  mg.])^  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Tcryaioi  (in  Nu.  247, 
the  same  version  has  Vuy  for  A7a7). 

AGAB  (AfAP  [BA]).  I.  The  sons  of  Agar,  Bar.  3 
83  RV  ;  AV  Agarenes.     See  Hagar,  §  2,  n. 

2.  Gal.  424/.,  RV  Hagar  {^.v.,  end). 

AGATE  (iSn?,  Is.  54 12,  iachic  [BKAQ]  ;  ib^D, 
Ez.  27 16  [Bii.  Ginsb.].  xopxop  [BQ],  KOpxopyc  [A], 
etc.  ;  13^,  Ax^THC  [BAL])  occurs  four  times  in  AV, 
twice  for  Heb.  kadkod,  RV  'rubies'  and  twice 
for  shfbo.  On  the  identification  of  these  stones. 
see    Chalcedony.      On    the    question    whether    the 
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agate,  which  is  a  variegated  chalcedony  (translucent 
quartz)  with  layers  or  spots  of  jasper,  was  known  to 
Israel,  see  Precious  Sto.nes. 

AGEE  («5«,  ArOA[A];  aca[B];  hAa[L];  Jos. 
hAoy  [g«^-]l  ^ge),  father  of  Shammah  {q.v.^  3); 
3  S.  23 IX.  His  name  should  doubtless  be  cor- 
rected to  Ela  K^K  (so  Marq.  Fund.  17) ;  \  and  7  in 
the  older  character  were  very  similar.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  i  K.  4 18.     See  Elah,  6. 

AGGABA  (ArrABA[B»^°«- A]),  i  Esd.  629!  RV= 
Ezra  245,  Hagabah. 

AGGiEIJS,  AV  Aggeiu  [Aggn  [ed.  Bensly]),  i  Esd. 
6x73,  4  E^.  l4ot.     See  Haggai. 

AGIA  (AfiA  [BA]),  1  Esd.534t  RV=Ezra257, 
Hattii^ 

AGBICTJLTUBE. — ^Agriculture  is  here  considered 
(i)  as  conditioned  by  the  land  (§  i),  (2)  as  conditioned 
by  the  people  (§§  2-10),  (3)  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
people  (§§  1 1- 1 5);  a  concluding  paragraph  (§16)  will 
contain  some  notes  on  historical  points. 

I.  The  great  variety  of  the  conditions  in  the  different 
natural  divisions  of  Palestine  (Dt.  I7)  must  be  kept  in 

1  CondiiiAnMl  '"'^^•^  '^^®  various  local  products, 
'jJ««"*Wliatt  natural  and  industrial,  of  these  dis- 
Dy  una  tricts,  so  often  alluded  to  by  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  wheat  and  barley,  olive  and  vine  and  fig,  will  be  de- 
scribed in  special  articles  {qq.v.).  On  the  seasons  see 
Rain,  Dew.  We  simply  note  here — First,  the  long 
dry  season  (Apr.-Oct. ).  including  all  the  harvests,  the 
dates  of  which  vary  slightly  in  the  dififerent  districts 
(cp  Feasts,  §  10):  the  rxp  in  spring,  when  rain 
seemed  miraculous  (i  S.  12x6/!)  and  the  steady  W. 
wind  every  evening  made  it  possible  to  winnow  with 
ease,  barley  beginning  in  April,  wheat  about  a  fort- 
night later ;  the  pp.  summer  fruits  and  vegetables, 
in  summer ;  olives  in  autumn  ;  the  n»s3.  vines,  from 
August  onwards.  Second,  the  wet  season  (Oct. -Apr. ), 
the  earlier  part  of  which  saw  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
by  the  early  rain  (."n't*,  mio)  for  the  winter  crops,  to  be 
brought  to  maturity  by  the  succeeding  showers,  especially 
those  in  March- April  (B'ip'?D)i  before  which  was  the 
time  for  sowing  the  summer  crops. 

With  such  stable  conditions,  all  that  seems  to  be 
needed  is  a  fair  amount  of  intelligent  industry  ;  and  the 
lack  of  this,  rather  than  any  great  change  of  climate,  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  retrogression  of  modem  times,* 
The  productivity,  however,  was  not  uniform  (cp  parable 
of  sower),  and  there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  periodic 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  Agriciilture  is 
also  exposed  to  pests  ;  the  easterly  wind  onp,  drought. 
Mildew,  and  Locusts  {qq.v.  :  «ee  also  Ant,  §  4). 

II.  We  consider  now.  more  in  detail,  agriculture  as 
dependent  on  the  energy,  skill,  and  general  condition 

2  SonrcAB  of  ®^  '^^  inhabitants.     Our  account  must 

iifcrnnatlon.  •««"™"y ««  ^™?™t"''2-'u  "^^  """"1 
prescnpUons  of  the   Mishna  must  of 

course  be  used  with  caution.     We  begin  with — 

1.  Technical  details  of  agricultural  procedure.  (For 
the  most  part  we  shall  deal  only  with  the  raising  of  grain 
crops.  For  other  departments  see  Vines,  Garden, 
Cattle,  etc.)  Incidentally  the  biblical  records  de- 
scribe many  agricultural  processes,  and  mention  by  name 
some  of  the  implements  used.  Of  these  implements, 
however,  they  give  no  description  ;  and  the  only  speci- 
mens found,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  of  sickles  (see 
below,  §  7). 

For  Egypt,  however,  we  have  fuller  sources — many  juctures 
of  processes  and  implements,  and  some  actual  specimens.     And 

1  See   Palestine   for    deta 
divisions  (§  4^),  Hydrography  ( 
(§  14/). 

2  See  however  Fraas,  Atts  dem.  Orient  199. 

*  There  is  no  Hebrew  word  i.orrcsponding  to  our  Xxxmfarm, 
Tilling  the  soil  is  .iDlMn  fH^y  >  husbandman  is  nSKt  etc  ;  field 
U  .TIB'. 


:tails  on   CleoloRy  (8   3),    Physical 
phy  (f  13X  Climate  and  Vegetation 
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since  modem  Egypt  and  modern  Palestine  are  very  similar, 
these  ancient  Egyptian  remains  may  be  used  to  illustrate  ancient 
Palestine.  Further,  since  modern  implements  and  methods 
are,  in  Egypt,  very  like  those  of  antiquity,  the  same  is  probably 
true  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  m  Pales- 
tine also,  modem  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  ancient. 

Our  main  side-lights,^  therefore,  are  modern  Palestine 
and  ancient  Egypt ;  and  they  are  best  used  in  this  order, 
subordinated  always  to  the  actual  data  of  the  OT  itself. 

We  shall  take  the  processes  in  natural  order. 

Sometimes  land  had  to  be  cleared  of  wood  or  shrub 

{tra  Josh.  17 18).  or  of  stone  (Spo),  chiefly  in  vineyards. 

3  Prenar        ^^  loosening  or  otherwise  movmg  the 

.  rrepar-    ^^    many    words    are    used,    such    as 


IngsoiL 


n*a.  vm,  nVs.  nns,  p?y,  np ;  mv,  tipi  of 
which  the  first  group  denotes  ploughing,  the  second, 
breaking  up  the  soil  (.toik)  or  the  clods  (n'lB^aD  Joel 
1 17)  with  the  mattock  or  hoe,  while  the  third  as  clearly 
means  levelling  oflF  the  surface  with  something  serving 
for  a  harrow.  Of  the  names  of  the  instruments  *  we  have 
nsnne  or  rrchnD.  riK.  npo.  of  which  the  first  pair  probably 
represents  the  plough  ( NT  Aporpoy);  the  last,  asort  of  mat- 
tock ;  while  jiK  must  remain  undetermined,  ploughshare 
or  hoe.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  have  at  least  three 
processes — ploughing,  hoeing,  and  harrowing.  We 
cannot  be  sure  that  there  was  of  old  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  any  more  uniformity  than  there  is  now. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  shallow  soil  would  ever  be  much 
more  deeply  ploughed 
than  now,  when  a  depth 
of  5-6  inches  is  consid- 
ered sufficient.  Perhaps 
ploughing  would  some- 
times (as  now),  after 
sufficient  rain,  be  dis- 
pensed with.'  Hoeing 
would  probably  take  the 
place  of  ploughing  in 
steep  places  (Is.  725),  as 
now  in  stony  ground.* 
In  modern  Judaea  there 
b  no  ploughing  before 
sowing  except  where 
manure  is  used.  In 
Galilee,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  one 
ploughing,  and  in  some 
districts  more  than  one. 
WTien  ground  has  been 
left  unsown  with  grain  and  is  overgrown  with  weed, 
this  is  ploughed  in. 

Turning  now   to   the    implements    used    for    these 
purposes,  and  beginning  with  the  less  important,  we 
4.  Implements  ''"^-^  '^^^  ^^^  Egyptian  >*«.»  (fig.  i).  of 
for  prepar- 
ing soiL 

representative  in  modem  Syria ;  but  neither  has  it  in 

1  Babylonia,  as  well  as  Egyot,  no  doubt  presented  points  of 
contact  with  Palestine ;  but  in  tne  department  of  agriculture  our 
direct  knowledge  of  Babylonia  is  very  slight.  See  RP^)  8  94^, 
and  Meissner,  Beitr.  %.  ait  bob.  Privatreckt. 

3  See  partial  Ibt  of  Talmudic  names  in  Hamburger  and 
Ugolinus,  and  now  iJso  a  very  full  collection  in  Vogelstein's 
work  (see  below,  |  17). 

'  In  EgyiH  two  ploughs  seem  generally  to  have  been  used, 
the  one  DMchind  the  other ;  perhaps  the  second  turned  up  the 
soil  between  the  furrows  made  by  the  first  (cp,  however,  next 
note).^  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Egy^itians 
sometimes  used  a  lighter  plough,  drawn  by  men  or  bo^s. 

*  If  we  could  regard  tne  Egyptian  asricultural  pictures  as 
representations  of  actual  scenes  we  should  have  to  conclude  that 
in  Eeypt  the  hoe  was  used  sometimes  before  (so  always  [?]  in 
the  Old  Empire),  sometimes  after,  or  both  before  and  after  the 
plough;  to  break  up  the  great  clods  of  earth.  The  depicting  of 
the  various  operations  side  by  side,  however^  is  very  likely  a  mere 
convention  designed  to  represent  in  one  view  all  kinds  of  field 
work.  So  ProfT  W.  Max  MuUer  in  a  private  communication  to 
the  present  writer. 

^  The  tllustradon  (fig.  z)  needs  only  the  explanation  that 
the  twisted  cord  adjusts  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  of  the  two 
other  parts. 

<  Cp  Wetzstein's  ix>te  on  Judg.  3  31  {J.c.  below,  I  17). 
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Fig.  I.— Egyptian  Hoe  {Brit. 
Mus.\  For  picture  of  hoe  in 
use  see  fig.  3,  and  cp  Egvpt, 
•  34.  n. 


such  importance  in  ancient  Egypt  as  to 
be  the  natural  symbol  of  agriculture,  as 
the  goad  is  in  modern  Palestine,'  has  no 
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modem  Egypt  A  modem  Syrian  hoe  may  be  seen  in 
PEFQ,  1 89 1,  pp.  1 10- 1 15;  as  also  mattock,  spade,  etc. 

The  harrow  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  although  their  modern  representatives 
use  a  weighted  plank  or  a  toothed  roller.  In  modem 
Palestine  a  bush  of  thorns  is  sometimes  used.  The 
writer  of  Job  39 10.  however,  seems  to  have  known  of 
some  implement  drawn  by  beasts  following  the  labourer ; 
but  this  throws  little  light  on  general  usage. 

The  p/augA,  although  it  is  probably,  strictly  speaking, 
an  inferior  substitute  for  the  spade,  is  in  common 
practice  a  very  important  implement,  and  merits  more 
detailed  treatment. 

Of  the  Israelitish  plough  we  know  only  that  it  had,  at 
least  sometimes,  an  iron  share  that  needed  sharpening 
(roV,  I  S.  ISao,  editorial  comment  in  corrupt  text). 
That  the  Syrian  plough  was  light  *  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Theophrastus.  The  modem  Syrian  plough,  which  is 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  the  ploughman  on  hb 
shoulder,  and  is  simpler  than  the  usual  ancient  Egyptian* 
plough  (fig.  3)  in  having  only  one  handle  and  therefore 


Fig.  2. — a.  Babylonian  Plough  (from  cylinder  seal,  circ.  2000 
B.C.,  belonging  to  Dr.  Hays  Ward),  b.  Syrian  Plough  and 
Goad  (after  P£FQ,  1891). 

1.  es-sikka  jpjo-'  9.  el-far'a,  skrr*. 

2.  e4-dakar^  dhtkr,  j-jn.  10.  si/rdyth  (Post). 

3.  £l-habusa,  kdbHsa.  ji.  en-nir. 

4.  eZ-buruk,  burk,  -pia*  '2.  isbaidn  (PostX 

5.  ^j-jatt/rf/fr  (Schum.),  nn*a»  lyjenzlr. 

6.  elivufia,  wasi,  '?ijt\5  14.  tnissds  or  minsOs. 

7.  kotrib  (Post),  310 a  15.  nakUza. 

8.  halaka  (Post).  16.  'aba,  sabbSt. 

not  needing  two  men  to  manage  it,  may  safely  be  taken 
to  illustrate  that  used  by  the  Israelites.  There  is  no  more 
uniformity  in  its  constmction  than  in  any  other  matter 
relating  to  agriculture,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  at  its 
simplest  in  Southern  Palestine.  The  woodcut  (fig.  2) 
illustrates  its  general  form.  It  is  of  wood,  often  oak.  The 
stake  on  to  which  the  pointed  metal  sheath  that  serves  for 
a  share  is  thmst,  passes  up  through  a  hole  in  the  pole,  to  end 
in  a  cross  handle  piece.  The  pole  is  of  two  pieces,  joined 
end  to  end.  The  yoke  (Sj?,  n^yr:^,  more  rarely  cto.  nioto 
Syn ;  ^vybv,  firy6s)  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  OT. 
It  varied  in  weight  according  to  circumstances  (i  K. 
124).  It  is  now  made  as  light  as  possible,  often  of 
willow.  Two  pegs,  joined  below  by  thongs  or  by  hair 
string,  form  a  collar  for  each  of  the  oxen,  and  two 
smaller  pegs  in  the  middle  keep  in  position  the  ring 
or  other  arrangement  for  attaching  the  plough  pole. 
Repairs  are  attended  to  once  a  year  by  a  travelling 

1  The  simplest  plough  would  be  made  of  one  piece  of  a  tree, 
bent  while  growing.  See  Verg.  Geotx-  1  169,  and  illustration  in 
Graevius,  T/tes.  Antiq.  Rom.  11,  p.  1674. 

2  The  ancient  Egyptian  plough,  which  underwent  little 
modification  in  the  course  of  millenniums,  was  all  of  wood, 
although,  perhaps,  the  share  was  of  a  wood  (harder?)  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  plough,  and  may  sometimes  have  been 
sheathed  in  metal  (Wilkinson).  Of  the  Assyrian  plough  we 
know  from  an  embossed  relief  found  near  Mosul,  that  it  (some- 
times) had  a  board  for  turning  over  the  earth,  and  just  in  front 
of  it  a  drill  that  let  the  seed  down,  to  be  covered  by  the  soil 
as  it  turned  over. 

*  Where  two  forms  of  the  .\rabic  name  are  given,  the  first  is 
fit)m  Schumacher,  and  the  second  from  Post  {op.  cit.  below,  1 17). 
The  Hebrew  names  are  from  Vogclstein  {pp.  cit.  below,  f  17). 
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expert.  The  ploughman  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
goad  (messds  =  '\zi'7C.  pTii^  niaini)  some  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  length,  having  at  one  end  a  metal  point,  and  at  the 
other  a  metal  blade  to  clean  the  share. 

The    team   (loif,    feiryos)   would,    as    now,    oftenest 
consist  of  oxen  (Am.  612),  but  sometimes  of  cows  (Job 


Fig.  3.— Ploughing,  hoeing,  and  sowing.     From  the  ma^toBa  of  Ti  at  SakkAra 
(Old  Empire).    After  Baedeker.  * 

1 14,  Heb.  text),  and  perhaps  sometimes  of  asses  (Is. 

80  24;  Dt.  22io).     Even  camels  and  mules  may  now 

be  seen  occasionally.     In  Armenia  many  pairs  of  oxen 

draw  one  plough,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  yoke  ;  but 

this  is  hardly  the  meaning  of  i  K.  19x9. 

Th^  furraivs  were  called  dSp,  nayo^  (n^jyo)-     They 

are   now  sometimes   very  carefully  drawn   (cp   onKa, 

Ps.  1293).  and  are  some  nine  to  ten  inches  apart. 

Irrigation  {7xr^7\,  npc'n  ;  see  Garden)  must  have  been 
_  Y  .  oneof  the  processes  used  by  Israel.'  Pales- 
fiMrS"  ^*"^'  indeed, differed  from  Egypt  (Dt.  11 10/, 


^  on  which  see  Egypt,  §  34,  n.)  in  having 

a  copious  supply  of  rain  and  in  having  natural  springs 
(Deut.  8  7)  ; 
hence  many 
districts, 
especially  in 
valleys,*  would 
bear  crops 
without  being 
watered  arti- 
ficially. But 
later  practice 
shows  that 
even  these 
would  yield 
better  harvests 
if  they  had 
artificiail     irri- 
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yards  (Is.  65  ;  Ecclus.  2828),  where  hedges  (asico  Is. 
5  5 )  were  also  in  use  ;  and  there  M'as  sometimes  a  border, 
eg-,  of  JTD03  (see  Fitches,  2)  (Is.  2825).  Between 
grain-fields,  however,  the  commonest  practice  was  to 
set  up  stones  to  mark  the  line  of  partition  {^2i  Hos. 
5 10) ;  on  the  strong  sentiment  that  prevailed  as  to  the 
unrighteousness  of  tampering  with  these, 
see  below  (§§  12,  14). 

Whether   the  various  words   used  for 

sowing  the  seed  were  technical  terms  we 

Ra    '         cannot  tell.     jpT  is  a  word 

"Owing.    qJ-  ggj^gral  significance.     In 

Is.  2825   three   words    are   used    in    one 

verse  :  psn  and  p^r  of  scattering  n:»p  (see 

Fitches,  i)  and  cummin  with  the  hand  ; 

Db,^  of  setting  wheat  and  barley  in  the 

straight  furrows.^      Nowadays  a  drill  is 

sometimes  used.     The  common  practice 

is,  whether  the  land  has  been  already  ploughed  or  not. 

to  plough  in  the  seed.'     This  protects  it  from  ants  and 

from  dryness   due   to  intermission  of  the  early  rain."* 

As  to  protection  from  man  and  beast,  see  Hut. 

To  reap  is  -jifp.       Two  names  of  implements   have 
been  preserved  (-jT^in,  only  in  Dt.  [I69  ;  2326t] ;  '^sc,  onlv 


Fig.  4.— Rams  trampling  in  the  seed.     From  the  masfaba  of  Ti.    After  Baedeker. 


gation,  and  there  may  have  been  districts  under  culti- 
vation which  were  entirely  dependent  on  it.  It  would  not 
be  safe  to  assign  an  early  date  to  the  elaborate  methods 
and  regulations  of  Mishna  times ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  by  the  streams  that  were  so  highly 
prized  (Dt.  87  ;  Nu.  246.  Cant.  4 15).*  and  without  which 
a  garden  could  not  live  (Is.  I30).  artificial  canals  are 
meant,  and  whether,  e.g.,  the  bucket  ('Si,  Is.  40i5  ; 
Num.247)  was  used  in  irrigation.  The  Mishna  has 
regulations  concerning  manuring  {Sl\),  and  there  may 
be  a  reference  to  it  in  such  passages  as  Ps.  83io[ii] 
(toikV  pM)  or  Is.  25 10  (Kthib).  In  NT  times,  at  least, 
manure  was  used  for  trees  (Lk.  138;  /3dXw  /if6irpta), 
as  now  for  figs,  olives,  etc.  ;  it  was  worked  in  at  the 
last  yearly  ploughing,  which  was  after  the  first  winter 
rain.  For  grain  crops  the  use  of  manure  is  exceptional 
[e.g.,  at  Hebron).  Remains  show  that  in  the  hilly 
country  terracing  {^-n^^-^  niS'iJD.  Cant.  613?)  was  used 
even  more  than  now,  especially  for  vine  cultivation  : 
but  the  wider  terraces  are  still  used  for  grain,  the 
clearing  of  the  soil  being  called  nakh. 

Fences  (n:)  were  employed,  perhaps  only  in  vine- 

1  Vogelstein  argues  from  Kelirn,  96  that  this  is  the  name  of 
the  metal  head. 

2  Cp,  however,  Del.  on  Ps.  129  3.  r»es.-Buhl  sub  voc,  etc. 
8  See  now  the  account  in  Vogelstein,  §  4. 

*  Cp/?^'(2),o6. 

8  The  prophets  delight  to  speak  of  the  copious  supplies  of 
water  that  will  refresh  even  the  most  unlikely  places  in  the  ideal 
future  (sec  Cheyne  on  Is.  30  25). 
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7  Raaninc    *"  ^^^'  t^^'^  •  ^^  ^^-  scythe**]  and  Joel 
7.  reaping,  j-g  ^4ji3j.   ^p4Travov)\   but  whether  they 

refer  to  the  same  thing  or  to  varieties,  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  the  commonest  method  was  to  pull 
up  by  the  root  (see  fig.  5),  a  practice  confined  in 
ancient  Egypt  to  certain  crops,  but  still  followed 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine.     The  use  of  sickles  in 

Canaan  in  very 
early  times 
is,  however, 
proved  by  the 
finding  of 
sickle  flints  ^  at 
Tell-el-Hesy 
in  the  earliest 
and  all  suc- 
ceeding layers, 
while  the  use 
of  iron  sickles 
by  the  Jews  in 
at  least  pre- 
Hellenistic 
times  is  proved 
by  the  finding  of  the  specimen  represented  in  fig.  7. 

By  putting  together  different  allusions,'^  we  can  follow 
the  various  steps.     The  reaper  (li-ip)  filled  his  hand 


Fig.  5. — Pulling  up  grain.    After  Erman. 


*  In  Am.  0  13  iriTn  Tj'^D  is  used  of  the  process  of  sowing. 

2  It  is  not  unlikely  that  .ni'lb*  is  to  be  dropped,  with  We.  Che. 
and  Du.  (.ng.iinst  I)i.),  as  =  niiyi?- 

3  According  to  Strabo,  this  was  done  also  in  Babylon  (cp 
above,  col.  78,  n.  2),  and  in  ancient  Egypt  the  seed  was  sometimes, 
especially  m  the  Old  Empire,  trodden  in  by  sheep  (Erman, 
Li/c  in  Ancient  Egypt,  ET  429;  not  goats),  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  by  swine. 

4  On  the  stages  and  accidents  of  growth  cp  Vogelstein,  $  10. 

»  For  nnpTD,  which  AV  mg.  thrice  renders  'scythe,'  EV  has, 
more  correctly,  PRrNiNC-HOOKS  iq.7>.\ 

0  The  method  of  setting  the  sickle  flints  is  shown  by  the 
specimens  found  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  Eg3rpt  {Illahun,  etc  pi.  7 
no.  27  ;  see  above,  fig.  6). 

7  E.^.,  Ruth  2  23  ;  Ps.  129  7 ;  Is.  17  5 ;  Job  24 94 :  Jer.  0  2a  [ai]. 
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(»]2)  with  ears  (o'Vacr)  of  the  standing  corn  (rtzip).  and 
with  his  arm  (vini)  reaped  them  (-isp).  The  stalks  (rap) 
were,  in  Kg>'pt.  and  still  are,  in  Palestine,  cut  pretty 
high  up  (Anderlind ;  knee  high).  They  must  some- 
times have  been  cut, 
whether  at  this  or  at 
a  later  stage,  very 
near  the  ear  (rih 
nSrjcr  Job  2424). 
The  armfuls  (-cy) 
would  fall  (Jer. 
922  [21])  in  a  heap 
(-i-cy)  behind  the 
reaper,  to  be  ga- 
thered by  the  -ts;'D 
»]DKD,  in  his  bosom 
(ijsna)  and  tied 
(c'^Ks)  into  sheaves 
(rnhn)  and  set  in  heaps  (c'nri-)-^ 

In  Egypt  the  sheaf  consisted  of  two  bundles,  with 
their  heads  in  opposite  directions.  In  modem  Syria  fre- 
quently the  sheaves  are  not  tied  at  all.     It  has  Ix^n 


Fig.  6. — Sickle  with  cutting  edge  of 
flints  found  at  Illahun.     After  Tetrie. 


Fig.  7.— Iron  sickle  found  at  Tell  el  Hesf.    After  PEFQ, 

supposed^  that   already  in  Amos's   time  the   Inmdles 
( -.  ::;•)  may  sometimes  have  been  heaped  into  a  heavy 
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(Is.  2827)  it  was  usual  to  beat  out  cummin  and  np (see 
Fitches,  i)  with  rods^Txts;^  and  oacr  respectively).  The 
other  processes  were  probably  more  common  in  later 
times.  For  these  was  needed  a  threshing-jloor  (pi,*  dXw^, 
SXtav),  for  which  was  selected  some  spot  freely  exposed 
to  the  wind,  often  a  well-known  plac^  (2  S.  24i6).* 
Beating  the  floor  hard  for  use  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  51 33  (Heb.  Text  ;  n^-nn).  Sometimes  the  wheat 
heads  may  have  been  struck  off  the  straws  by  the  sickle 
onto  the  threshing-floor  (Job  24  24),  as  Tristram 
describes  {East.  Cust.  125);  but  usually  the  bundles 
would  be  first  piled  in  a  heap  {vni)  on  the  floor,  and 
tlien  from  this  a  convenient  quantity  (.ntho)'  frt)m  time 
to  time  spread  over  the  floor. 

The  threshing  then  seems  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways  :  either  (^)  by  driving  cattle  round  the  floor  on  the 
loosely  scattered  stalks  till  their  hoofs  gradually  trampled 
(rni)  out  the  grain  (-13),  for  which  purpose  o.xen*  were 
used  (Hos.  10 11),*  or  (t)  by  special  implements.^ 

The  instnmients  mentioned,  which  were  drawn  usually 
by  oxen,  are  {a)  pin',  pnn^  (?).  {vpn)  aito;*  {b)  rhiy 
with  |DiK*°  (wheel)  prefixed  (Is.  2827),  and  perhaps 
alone  (Am.  2i3t;  see,  however,  We.  ad  lac.).  These 
two  sets  of  expressions  probably  correspond  pretty 
closely  to  two  instruments  still  in  use  in  Palestine,  and 
a  description  of  them  and  their  use  will  be  the  nearest 
we  can  come  to  an  account  of  their  ancient  i-epresenta- 
tives. 

a.  The  Syrian  nora/  (j-iic)  is  a  wooden  drag*^  (see 
fig.  10)  with  a  rough  under-surface,  which  when  drawn 
over  the  stalks  chops  them  up.  The  illustration 
needs  few  explanations.  The  roughness  is  produced  by 
the  skilful  insertion  in  holes,  a  cubic  inch  in  size,  of 
blocks  of  basalt  (n'i'S'9  Is.  41 15)  which  protrude  (when 
new)  some  inch  and  a  half.  The  sledge  is  weighted  by 
heavy  stones,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  driver,  who,  when 
tired,  lies  down  and  even  sleeps,  or  sits  on  a  three- 
legged  stool. 


8. — Sickling  and  bundling.     After  Lepsius. 


load  on  a  cart  {nh:]}  Am.  213) ;  but  the  reference  mr.y 
very  well  be  to  the  threshing  wain.'  In  Egypt  they 
were  conveyed  in  baskets  or  bags,  by  men  or  on  donkeys, 
to  the  threshing-floor. 

Threshing  was  called  can.  ppn,  th"^,  hihi  dd.t  ;  of 
which  the  first  describes  beating  ^^^th  a  rod,  the  second 

8.  Threshing,  ^t- "i^^^"v  ^  ^*n  ^""^  "P  ^"^^'  ^"l"^^^ 
^ ^^^^^    third  IS  hterally  to  trample,     (a)  The 

first  of  these  evidently  represents  the   most  primitive 

practice,    still   followed   sometimes    in    both    Palestine 

and  Kpi'pt.     Naturally,  gleaners  (cpVo)  and  apparently 

others  in  certain  circumstances — e.g.,  Gideon  in  time 

of  danger — beat  out  the  grain  ;  and  in  much  later  times 

1  II  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  these  terms 
are  practically  synonyms.  According  to  Vogelstein  op.  cit. 
tiff.,  the  loose  D'O^S  were  tied  into  nilD7K^and  piled  into  D*?^^, 
while  **.*p^  (see  Excurs.  I.)  is  an  entirely  distinct  word  meaning 
hav. 

a  E.g..  by  Wcllhausen. 

'  So,  e.g.y  Hoffman  and  Wetrstein  in  ZA  TW. 
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)3.  The  IJildn  of  Northern  Syria,  called  in  Eg>'pt  by 

I  '  Rarn-floor,'  2  K.  627  AV. 

*  Hut  in  I  K.  22 10  j-u3  is  probably  dittography  for  onaS' 
8  So  written,  vrithout  dagcsh,  by  Baer. 

*  It  is  not  clear  how  the  horses  of  Is.  28  28  are  supposed  to 
be  used.     Du.  proposes  to  read  mfll  as  a  verb. 

8  In  Egypt  m  later  times  oxen  were  so  used,  three  in  a  line, 
with  their^  heads  bound  together  at  the  horns  by  a  beam  (see 
fig*  9)1  Of  in  the  ancient  empire,  donkeys,  ten  in  a  line ;  so  in 
modern  Syria,  the  line  being  called  a  ^aran. 

8  Just  as  several  rods  are  used  together  in  methotl  (a),  so 
there  could  be  duplicates  of  ^aran  (*),  or  of  implement  (<r),  or 
mixtures  of  (^)  and  {c)  used  simultaneously,  as  now  in  H.nuriin. 

7  •  Threshing-wain,*  Job  41  30  [22I  R V. 

8  Clearly  some  kind  of  sharp  instrument  of  iron  (2  S.  12  31  = 
I  Ch.  20 3t),  EV  'harrow,'  Hoffm.  {ZA  Tir266)  'pick.' 

9  Perhaps  by  a  gloss  we  have  here  independent  names  for  one 
thing  (Is.  41 15).  By  D*3pn2  (Judg.  87,  i6t),  which  some  would 
jidd  here,  the  Talmud  (with  *^l  [oncel;  0bal  (once)  trans- 
literates) understands  '  thistles ' :  a  view  that  is  confirmed  by 
the  existence  in  modern  Egyptian  Arabic  of  a  word  berkdn  as 
the  name  of  a  thorny  plant.     Sec  Brier,  i. 

10  JB1K  alone =(threshing)  wheel,  Prov.  20  a6  RV 

II  Some  7  ft.  X  3  ft.  X  2  in. 
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the  name  of  the  unused  ndra£  (see  fig.  1 1),  and  known  to 
the  Romans  as  plostellum  Poenicum,  has  in  place  of  sharp 
stones  revolving  metal  discs,  which,  when  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  driver  seated  in  a  rude  arm-chair, 
effectually  cut  up  the  straw 
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The  process  of  winnowing  (mT)  is  often  mentioned. 
Two  names  of  instruments  are  preserved,  the  .titd  (EV 
fan')  in  Is.  (8024)and  Jer.  (ISy),  and 


9.  Winnowing. 


the  nm  (EV  •  shovel ')  in  Is.  alone  (30 


24).^     They  seem  to  refer  to  different  things  :  perhaps  to 


Fig.  9. — Carrying  firom  harvest-field,  and  threshing.    After  RoeelUnL 


The  work  is  done  sometimes  by  horses,  but  most 
commonly,  as  of  old,  by  oxen,  either  singly  or  (oftener) 
in  pairs,  sometimes  muzzled,  contrary  to  ancient  Egyptian 
usage  and  Hebrew  maxim.  * 

The  modern  floor  is  a  circle  some  fifty  feet  in  diameter, 


isBssimiB^ 


l»^miSh- 


Fig.  10.— Syrian  threshing-sledge.    After  Benzinger. 

^^ith  the  heap  {kadis)  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  supply 
(tarha)  is  from  time  to  time  spread  all  round  in  ring 
form,  some  two  feet  deep  and  seven  or  eight  feet  broad. 
When  one  tarha  has  been  thoroughly  threshed — to 
insure  which,  it  is  from  time  to  time  stirred  up  with  the 


Fig.  II. — Modem  Egyptian  threshing-machine  {ndra£). 
After  Wilkinson. 


handle  of  the  winnowing  instrument,  or  even  with  a 
special  two- pronged  fork  {deikal,  5/KeXXa) — the  mixed 
mass  (darts)  of  grain  [habb),  chopped  straw  [iibn  pn),  and 
chaff  etc.  [tayydr),  is  formed  into  a  heap  (^arama),  to 
make  room  for  a  new  tarha. 

1  The  Mishna  seems  to  assume  the  practice  in  Kel1m\^j 
iVlT  DIOn.T — t-f'j  np3  W*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  preceding 
phrase  -ip3  ^V  Dip'^CH  refers  to  a  practice,  reported  by  some 
travellers,  of  banda^in^  the  eyes  of  the  oxen  in  threshing. 
Philological  consider.-itions  would  give  the  preference  to 
Maimonides's  explanation  : '  Sacculuspelliceus  in  quern  colligunt 
siercus  jumenti  ne  pcreat  triticum  aunt  triiuratur* 


the  implements  still  called  by  similar  names  in  Palestine' 
— the  fork  and  the  shovel.  The  products  are  grain 
(13)1  choppedstraw(|aj:i), and  chafiF(|i3,  re'n.  n^y.  (ix^pow). 
The  first  is  heaped  up  in  round  heaps  (rony  Ru.  87; 
Cant.  73,  Heb.  Text).  The  second  is  kept  for  pro- 
vender (Is.  11 7).  The  third  is  blown  away  by  the 
wind  (Ps.  I4). 

In  modem  Syria  the  tnidrd  (see  fig.  given  in  Wetzstein, 
op.  cit.  below,  §  17)  is  a  wooden  fork  almost  6  ft.  in 
length,  with  some  at  least  of 
its  five  or  six  prongs  separate- 
ly inserted,  so  that  they  are 
easily  repaired.  The  prongs 
are  bound  together  by  fresh 
hide,  which  on  shrinking  forms 
a  tight  band.  The  rafit  is  a 
kind  of  wooden  shovel  (see 
fig.  in  Wetzstein,  I.e.),  with 
a  handle  4  ft.  long.  It  is 
used  chiefly  for  piling  the 
grain,  but  also  for  winnowing 
leguminous  plants  and  certain 
parts  of  the  daris  that  have 
had  to  be  re-threshed.  The 
winnowers  stand  to  the  E.  of 
the  'aratna  heap,  and  (some- 
times first  with  a  two-pronged 
fork  called  shaul  and  then), 
with   the   midrd,    either  toss 

the  darfs  against  the  wind  or  straight  up,  or  simply 
let  it  fall  from  the  inverted  fork,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  evening  W.  breeze.  While  the  chaff 
is  blown  away  some  10  to  15 
ft.  or  more,  the  straw  {tibn) 
falls  at  a  shorter  distance, 
and  is  preserved  for  fodder ; 
the  heavy  grain,  unbruised 
ears,  and  joints  of  stems,  fall 
almost  where  they  were,  ready 
for  sifting. 

Strange  to  say,  in  the  case 
of  sifting  it  is  the  names  of 
the  implement  that  are  best 


Fig.  la. — Winnowing. 
After  Erman. 


io.siftu,,,etaPr— ;,:t 


Fig.  13.— Sifting. 
Lepsius. 
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After      called  K^hdrak  (n-^zs,'  Am. 

Ogt)   and    ndphah    (nsj.     Is. 

30  28).       In    the   former  case 

probably  the  good   grain,    in    the   latter    probably  the 

refuse,    passes  through.       In  modern    Syria   there   are 

1  (5  omits  these  words  ;  but  trroov  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  NT. 

*  Fleischer  denies  any  philological  connection  between  Ar. 
raht  and  niTV  regarding  the  former  as  a  Persian  word,  borrowed 
in  the  sense  of  tool. 

S   but  ®  A(K/Luk. 
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two  main  kinds  of  sieve  used  on  the  threshing-floor. 
They  are  made  of  a  hoop  of  wood  with  a  mesh-work 
of  strips  of  camel-hide  put  on  fresh,  and  become 
tight  in  drying.  The  coarser  meshed  kirbdl  is  like  the 
kebhdrah  of  Amos.  When  the  winnowed  heap  is  sifted 
with  it,  the  grains  of  wheat  pass  through,  while  the 
unbruised  ears  etc.  remain  in  the  sieve,  ^  and  are  flung 
back  into  the  tarha  to  be  re-threshed.  The  finer  meshed 
ghirbdl  is  like  the  ,ts3  of  Is.  3038;  all  dust,  bruised 
grains,  etc.  pass  through,  but  none  of  the  good  wheat. 

When  the  grain  has  been  finally  separated,  it  is 
heaped  with  the  raf^t  in  hemispherical  piles  [sobba), 
which  probably  represent  the  'ftrSma  (nony)  of  the 
metaphor  in  Cant.  7  3  (Heb. ).  By  this  Boaz  slept  (Ru. 
87),  as  do  the  owners  still,  while  (as  a  further  pre- 
caution) private  marks  are  made  on  the  surface,  and  a 
scarecrow  is  set  up. 

Storage.— In  Jer.,  DL,  Joel,  Ps.,  aCh.,  there  are 
names  of  places  for  keeping  stores  of  grain  ;^  but  we  do 
not  know  anything  about  them.*  In  the  dark  da)rs  of 
Gedaliah  corn  and  other  stores  were  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer.  418) ;  dry  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are  still  so 
used.  For  a  representation  of  an  ancient  cistern  see 
ZDPV^,  opp.  p.  69.  The  mouth  is  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  body,  and  can  be  carefully  covered 
over.     Grain  will  keep  in  these  cisterns  for  years. 

2.  Next  £alls  to  be  considered  the  dependence  of 
agriculture  on  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  a 
dependence  that  is  very  obvious  from  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  "in  Palestine. 

In  the  days  of  Israel's  greatness,  when  agriculture 
was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  the  population, 
11   OAnAr&l  w^^*^^^   "^^y  have   been  its   numerical 
fionditiona    ^^'^'^S^'  ^^  certainly  enough  to  bring 
^^  *  the  coimtry,  even  in  places  that  are  now 

quite  barren,  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  The  land 
would  be  full  of  husbandmen  tilling  their  fields  by  day, 
and  returning  to  their  villages  at  night.  Yet,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  monarchy,  the  old  nomadic  life  still  had  its 
admirers  (Jer.  35).  who,  like  the  Bedouin  of  to-day, 
would  despise  the  settled  tiller  of  the  soil.  At  the 
other  extreme  also,  in  such  a  society  as  is  described, 
e.g. ,  by  Amos  and  Isaiah,  there  was  an  aristocracy  that 
had  little  immediate  connection  with  the  land  it  owned. 
Slave  labour  would  doubtless,  as  elsewhere,  be  a  weak 
point  in  the  agricultural  system,  tending  to  lower  its 
status  (Zech.  18s  ;  Ecclus.  7 15  [t6]) ;  though  this  would 
not  preclude  the  existence,  at  some  period  or  other,  of 
honourable  oflices  such  as  those  attributed  by  the 
Chronicler  to  the  age  of  David  (i  Ch.  2725-31).  After 
making  allowance  for  homiletic  colouring,  we  are  bound 
to  suppose  that  agricultural  enterprise  must  have  suffered 
grievously  from  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  property,  and  from  the  accumulation  of  debts, 
with  their  attendant  horrors.  Civil  disturbances  (such 
as  those  abounding  in  the  later  years  of  Hosea)  and 
foreign  wars  would,  in  later  times,  take  the  place  of 
exposure  to  the  inroads  of  nomadic  tribes.  The  burden 
of  taxation  and  forced  labour  ( i  S.  8 12)  would,  as  now 
in  many  eastern  lands,  foster  the  feelings  that  find  ex- 
pression in  the  narrative  of  the  great  schism  (i  K.  12 4) 
and  in  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
(on  the  'king's  mowings,'  Am.  7xi  see  Mowings  and 
Government,  §  30). 

The  existence  of  an  effort  to  ameliorate  evils  of  the 
kind  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  of  a 

ift  Tavii     consciousness  of  their  inconsistency  with 

the  true  national  life,  is  attested  by  the 

inclusion  in  the  Pentateuchal  codes  of  a  considerable 

number  of  dicta  on  agricultural  matters,  in  which  we  see 

1  For  T^TS  is  most  likely  stones. 

2  D*03Kp,  DTOK,  nSTX^K,  T\\-\y^  «^D,  nbaOD,  NT  flurotfiJKif. 
'  In  Egypt  corn  was  stored  in  buildings  with  a  flat  roof 

reached  by  an  outside  stair.  There  were  two  openings,  or  sets 
of  openings,  near  the  top,  for  pouring  in  the  grain,  and  near  the 
bottom,  for  withdrawing  it  (see  model  in  Brit.  Mus.^ 
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how  religious  sanctions  became  attached  to  traditional 
agricultural  practices. 

Already  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  a  fallow  year 
(Ex.  23 11),  once  in  seven,  is  prescribed  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor  and  the  beast,  and  a  day  of  rest  (z/.  12),  once 
in  seven,  for  the  sake  of  the  cattle  and  the  slave  ;  while 
the  principle  is  laid  down  that  for  damage  done  to  a 
neighbour's  field  reparation  must  be  made  (Ex.225/. 
[4/.]).  In  the  Deuteronomic  Code,  if  there  is  already 
the  precept  against  sowing  in  a  vineyard  two  kinds  of 
seed  (229),  or  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together 
(22 10).  and  the  requirement  of  a  tithe  (14 22),  there  are 
still  such  maxims  as  the  sacredness  of  property  (19x4. 
landmarks  ;  =  Prov.  2228  =  28100  [cp  Job 24  2],  and,  in 
the  form  of  a  curse,  Dt.27z7)  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  generous  regard  for  the  needs  of  others 
(2825  [26],  plucking  ears;  24x9,  sheaf;  20,  olive; 
31  2824 [23].  grapes),  even  of  beasts  (254,  muzzle),  with 
a  provision  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  (2825  [26], 
no  sickle;  2824 [25],  no  vessel);  while  an  effort  is 
made  to  moderate  the  damage  done  to  agriculture 
by  war  (20 7,  exemption  from  conscription;  20x9/., 
preserve  trees).  In  the  Priestly  Code  there  is  still, 
in  the  remarkable  collection  preceding  the  last  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  a  further  development  of  the  provision 
for  the  poor  at  harvest  time  (I99,  comers  =  28 22), 
with  a  repetition  of  the  charitable  maxims  (I99/. ) ;  but 
there  is  on  the  whole  an  emphasising  of  such  prescrip- 
tions as  non-mixture  of  seeds  (19 19),  defilement  of  seed 
(II37/. ),  uncircumcision  of  fruit-trees  (19 23-25),  strict 
calculation  of  dates  of  agricultural  year  (23x6);  while 
the  Jubile  year  makes  its  appearance.  Here  we  are 
appreciably  nearer  the  details  of  such  discussions  as 
those  in  Zeraim  etc.  Of  course,  the  question  how  far 
such  maxims  made  themselves  felt  in  actual  practice,  or 
even  as  a  moral  directive  force,  is  not  answered  by 
pointing  out  theii-  existence  in  literary  form. 

III.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  agriculture 
as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  [>eopIe. 

That  agriculture  was  an  important  element  in  popular 
life  is   very  evident.     Land  was   measured   by  yokes 

18.  Common  (^  S.  14x4  ;  Is.  5xo)  and  valued  by  the 
juj~  amount  of  seed  it  needed  (Lev.  27 16). 
Time  was  measured  by  harvests  (Judith 
227  ^),  and  places  were  identified  by  the  crops  growing 
on  them  (2  S.  28xi,  lentils ;  i  Ch.  11 13,  barley).  Tilling  . 
the  soil  was  proverbially  the  source  of  wealth  (Pr.  12xi 
28 19) ;  implements  not  needed  for  other  purposes  would 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  turned  to  agricultural  use 
(Is.  24) — and  so  on.  That  work  in  the  fields  was  not 
confined  to  slaves  and  people  of  no  culture  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  that 
of  Joseph's  dream,  but  also  from  what  is  told  of  Saul 
(iS.  II5).  and  Elisha  (iK.19x9),  and  Amos  (7x4) 
before  they  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  Ruth  seems 
to  represent  neither  Boaz  himself  nor  his  deputy  as 
doing  more  than  overseeing  and  encouraging  the 
labourers  (Ru.  25);  and  in  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
Zech.  18  5  (RV)  a  tiller  of  the  soil  seemed  to  be  most 
naturally  a  purchased  slave,  while  the  ideal  of  the  writer 
of  Is.  61 5  is  that  ploughmen  and  vine-dressers  should  be 
aliens. 

At  all  times,  however,  even  the  rich  owner  entered 
naturally  into  the  spirit  of  the  agricultural  life.  If  it 
was  perhaps  only  in  the  earlier  times  that  he  actually 
ploughed  or  even  followed  the  oxen,  he  would  at  all 
times  be  present  on  the  cheerful  harvest  field  and  visit 
his  vineyard  to  see  the  work  of  the  labourers  (Mt.  208), 
his  sons  included  (Mt.  2I28),  and  give  directions  about 
the  work  (Lk.  I87),  when  he  would  listen  respectfully 
to  the  counsel  of  his  men  (Lk.  188/. ).  It  was  not 
derogatory,  in  the  mind  of  the  Chronicler,  to  kingly 
dignity  to  interest  one's  self  in  agriculture  (2  Ch.  26 10),' 

1  The  text  of  2  S.  28 13  is  very  doubtful ;  cp  Dr.  ad  loc, 
3  The  meaning  of  Ecdes.  5  9  [8]  is  obscure. 
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and  a  proverb- writer  points  out  the  superiority  of  the 
quiet  prosperity  of  the  husbandman  to  an  insecure 
diadem  (Prov.  2723-27). 

Not  unnaturally  it  is  the  life  of  harvest-time  that  has 
been  most  fully  preserved  to  us.  We  can  see  the  men, 
especially  the  younger  men  (Ru.  29),  cutting  the 
grain,  the  young  children  ^  going  out  to  their  fathers 
(2  K.  4 18)  in  the  field,  the  jealousies  that  might  spring 
up  between  the  reapers  (Gen.  37  7),  and  the  dangers  that 
young  men  and  maidens  might  be  exposed  to(Ru.  29 
perh.  Hos.  9 1/ ),  the  simple  fare  of  the  reapers  ( Ru.  2 14), 
and  the  unrestrained  joviality  of  the  evening  meal  ( Ru. 
87)  after  the  hot  day's  work  (2  K.  419),  the  poor  women 
and  girls  gleaning  behind  the  reapers  and  usually  finding 
more  than  they  seem  sometimes  to  find  nowadays, 
beating  out  the  grain  (Ru.  217)  in  the  evening  and 
carrying  it  away  in  a  mantle  to  the  older  ones  at  home 
(Ru. 815),  not  only  the  labourers  but  also  the  owners 
sleeping  by  the  com  heaps  at  night  (Ru.  87),  so  that 
the  villages  would,  as  now  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  be 
largely  emptied  of  inhabitants.  The  Egyptian  monu- 
ments could  be  drawn  on  for  further  illustrations. 

Such  a  mode  of  life  had  naturally  a  profound  effect 
on  the  popular  sentiment,  the  religious  conscience,  and, 
in  time,  the  literary  thought  of  the 
people  ;  and,  to  complete  our  survey  of 
the  subject,  a  few  words  must  be  said  here  on  these 
matters. 

That  the  agricultural  mode  of  life  was  regarded  as 
originating  in  the  earliest  ages  is  e\'ident  from  Gen.  3 
and  4  ;  *  but  it  was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  curse 
(817/.),  or  at  least  as  inferior  to  pastoral  life  (43/.), 
while  at  other  times  nomadic  life  was  a  curse  (4i2), 
instead  of  being  a  natural  stage  (4  20).  These  two 
sides  are  perhaps  reflected  in  the  glowing  descriptions 
in  which  certain  writers  delight — e.g. ,  Dt.  8828  :  a  tilled 
land  of  corn  and  wine  and  oil  (Dt.  87-9),  a  pasture  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Ezek.  206).  This  land, 
which  is  lovingly  contrasted  with  other  lands  (Ezek. 
206 15),  was  felt  to  be  a  gift  of  Yahw6  to  his 
people,  and  specially  under  his  watchful  care  (Dt. 
11 12).  The  agricultural  life  was,  therefore,  also  of  his 
appointment  (Gen.  823;  Ecclus.  7i5  [i6]),  and  indeed 
lay  as  the  basis  of  his  Torah.  From  him  the  husband- 
man received  the  principles  of  his  practice  (Is.  2826), 
as  also,  he  depended  absolutely  on  Yahw6  for  the  bringing 
into  operation  of -the  natural  forces  (Dt.  11 14)  without 
which  all  his  labou-  would  be  in  vain  [y.  17).  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  ground  of  special  security  (Dt.  11 12),  for 
no  other  god  could  give  such  blessings  as  rain  (Jer.  14  22), 
and  Yahw6  did  give  them  (Jer.  624).  If  they  were  not 
forthcoming,  therefore,  it  was  because  Yahw6  had  with- 
held them  (Am.  47),  and  this  was  because  of  his  people's 
sins  (Jer.  625),  which  also  brought  more  specfal  curses 
( Dt.  28  38-40).  The  recognition  of  Yahw6  had,  therefore, 
a  prominent  place  in  connection  with  the  stages  of 
agricultural  industry  (see  Feasts,  §  4),  the  success  of 
which  was  felt  to  depend  on  the  nation's  rendering  him 
in  general  loyal  obedience  (Dt.  118-17) ;  the  land  itself 
was  Yahw6's  ;  the  people  were  but  tenants  (Lev.  2623) ; 
and  the  moving  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  though  not 
unknown,  was  a  great  wrong  (Job  242).  Some  of  the 
moral  aspects  of  agricultural  life  have  been  already 
sufficiently  touched  on.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
maxims  referred  to  were  widely  observed,  being  congruent 
with  the  better  spirit  of  the  people.  Thus  Amos  records 
it  as  an  outrage  on  the  ordinary  sentiments  of  common 
charity,  that  even  the  refuse  of  the  wheat  should  be  sold 
for  gain  (Am.  86).  Other  maxims,  again,  can  be  little 
traced  in  practice. 

In  this  description  of  Hebrew  ideas  we  have  taken  no 
note  of  the  differences  between  earlier  and  later  times. 
Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets  have  been   the  main 

1  Several  children  may  sometimes  now  be  seen  weighting  and 
driving  the  threshing>slc^ge. 
«  Cp  also  Gen.  1  aS/  and  WRS  RS^  yyj. 
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authority.  In  the  public  consciousness,  however,  there 
lived  on  much  of  the  old  Canaanitish  popular  belief,  in 
which  the  Bd^dlim  hold  the  place  here  assigned  to 
Yahw6,  so  that,  e.g.,  the  fertile  spot  is  the  Baal's  plot  of 
land,  who  waters  it  firom  unseen  sources,  underground  or 
in  the  heavens  (see  Baal,  §  i)— a  mode  of  expression 
that  lived  on  into  Mishna  times,  although  its  original 
meaning  had  been  long  forgotten. 

The  influence  on  Hebrew  literature  was  very  deep. 
The  most  cursory  reader  ^  must  have  observed  how  nmch 
_..       .  the    modes   of   expression   reflect   the 

10.  lawratmre.  agricultural  life.  Prophetic  descrip- 
tions  of  an  ideal  future  abound  in  scenes  conceived  in 
agricultural  imagery.*  Great  joy  is  likened  to  the  joy 
of  harvest  (Is.  I69/. ) ;  what  is  evanescent  is  like  chaff 
that  is  burned  up  or  blown  away  ;  something  unexpected 
is  like  cold  (Pr.  2613),  or  rain  (Pr.  26 1),  in  harvest — and 
so  on.  Lack  of  space  prevents  proof  in  detail  of  how, 
on  the  one  hand,  figures  and  modes  of  speech  are  drawn 
from  all  the  operations  and  natural  phenomena  of  agri- 
culture, while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  conceivable 
subject  is  didactically  or  artistically  illustrated  by  ideas 
and  expressions  from  the  same  source.  It  is  a  natural 
carrying  fon^'ard  in  the  NT  of  this  mode  of  thought,  to 
find  Jesus  publishing  his  epoch-making  doctrines  of  the 
•  kingdom '  so  largely  through  the  help  of  the  same 
imagery.  No  doubt  the  commonest  general  expression 
is  '  kingdom '  ;  but  even  this  often  becomes  a  vineyard, 
or  a  field,  or  a  tree,  or  a  seed  ;  and  it  is  extended  by 
sowing  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
farther.  The  whole  mode  of  thought  has  passed  over 
into  historical  Christianity,  and  thus  into  all  the 
languages  of  the  world. 

18  HiatoriGflJ       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^  closing  give  some 
•UiBwricai.  fragmentary  notes  towards  a  historical 
outline  of  the  subject. 

The  traditional  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
ancestors  of  Israel  in  the  earliest  times  introduces  agri- 
cultural activity  only  as  an  exceptional  incident.  Agri- 
culture must  be  rudimentary  in  the  case  of  a  nomadic 
people.  That  Canaan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for  the 
most  part  well  under  cultivation.'  when  the  Israelites 
settled  in  the  highlands,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
Egyptian  Mohar  found  a  garden  at  Joppa,*  and  of  the 
agricultural  produce  claimed  by  Thotmes  III.  at  the 
hands  of  the  Rutennu '  some  at  least  must  have  been 
grown  in  Palestine.  Israel  doubtless  learned  from  the 
Canaanite  not  only  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  82),  but  also 
the  more  peaceful  arts  of  tilling  the  soil,  which,  as  the 
narratives  of  Judges  and  Samuel  prove,  were  practised 
with  success,  while  it  is  even  stated  that  Solomon  sent 
to  Hiram  yearly  20,000  Kor  of  wheat  and  20,000 
Bath  of  oil  (i  K.  5ii  [25]  Van  Bible).  Later,  Ezekiel 
(27 17  ;  see  Comill)  tells  us  how  Judah  bartered  wheat 
with  Tyre,*  as  well  as  honey,  oil,  balm,  and  ajs  (see 
Pannag)  ;  which  illustrates  the  tradition  in  iK.  2O34 
(see  COT)  that  there  were  bazaars  (see  Trade  ; 
Stranger,  §  2)  for  Israelitish  merchants  in  Damascus, 
and  for  those  of  Damascus  in  Samaria.  It  is  strange, 
but  true,  that  in  the  very  period  to  which  this  last  notice 
refers,  there  arose  a  popular  reaction  against  the  precious 
legacies  of  Canaanitish  civilisation  (see  Rechabites). 
The  Assyrian  conquest  of  Samaria  naturally  checked 
for  a  time  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  (2  K.  17 25,  lions), 
the  colonists  introduced  by  Sargon  and  Asur-bani-pal 
being  imperfectly  adapted  to  their  new  home.  In  Judasa 
under  Gedaliah  the  Jews  '  gathered  wine  and  summer 

1  Even  of  the  English  version,  which  sometimes  hides  such 
■  metaphors    as,    e.^.  ,  '  ploughing  evil ' — translated    *  deviseih,* 

Prov.  614. 

2  Am.  9 13^;  Hos.l46/[7yC];  Mic.44;  Jer.  81 12  ;  Zech. 
812;  Mai.  8  II. 

^  The  implements  found  at  Tell^el-Hesy  appear  to  carry  us 
back  to  the  earliest  days. 

*  Co  A'/' 1st  ser.,  2  113. 

*  loid.  23  and  cp  Brugsch,  Egypt  under  ike  Pharaohs  Cq^X 
P-  167- 

8  Cp  a  similar  relation  in  the  time  of  Herod  (Acts  12  20). 
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fruits  very  much'  (Jer.40i2),  and  had  stores  of  wheat, 
barley,  oil.  and  honey,  carefully  hidden  in  the  ground 
(Jer.  41  8).  In  Is.  41 15  mention  is  for  the  first  time 
explicitly  made  of  a  threshing  instrument  with  teeth 
(nvB's) ;  but  whether  this  was  of  recent  introduction  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  On  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian 
power  the  old  relations  with  Tyre  were  doubtless  renewed 
( Ezra  87;  cp  Is.  23 15 18 ).  The  imperial  tribute,  however, 
is  regarded  as  heavier  than  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  could  then  well  bear  ( Neh.  5  3/.).  This  tribute 
may  have  been  partly  in  money  (54),  but  also  apparently 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  produce  (Neh.  937,  nwnn). 
In  Joel,  of  course,  there  is  a  description  of  agricultural 
distress,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  agriculture 
was  in  general  receiving  full  attention.  In  Eccles.  (25/.) 
there  is  acquaintance,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  agri- 
culture, with  several  artificial  contrivances.  To  go  into 
the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Mishna  is  beyond  the 
present  purpose. 

For   complete   bibliogTsu)hies   see   the  larger  Cyclopaedias, 
Biblical  and  Classical.    Of  special  treatises  may  be  mentioned 

that  in  voL  29  of  the  TA4S.  of  Ugolinus ; 
17.   Lit6rfttlir6.    of  special  articles,  on  agricuiture  in  general, 

in  Mod.  Palestine,  Andcriind,  ZDPV9  \ff.\ 

Klein,    ib.   S100-115  681-101,    but    especially   457-84;    Post, 

PEFQ,  1891,  p.  1 10^  ;  on  the  pi<ntgh,  Schumacher,  ZDPVVl 

157-166 ;  on  stckieSyY.  C  J.  Spurrefl  in  Arcfurolog.  Joum,  49, 

I.  193,  1892,  p.  S\ff'  and  Plate  I.,  fig.  i ;  on  threshiti^ 


Wetzstein,  Z. /.  Etknohgiey  1873,  p.  270^  ;  on  winnowing^ 
VVetzstcin  in  Del.  /*a,C»  709/  ;  on  the  sieve,  Wctzstcin,  ZDFV 
14  \ff. ;  on  place  in  OT  literature,  O.  Ungcwitter,  Die  land 


•sking  sledge, 

I  winnowing, 

Wctzstcin,  ZDPy 


5>'i 
kfuH  Bilder  u.  \fetapkem  i.  d.  poet.  Back,  d. 
yl  7"  (K5nigsbg.,  1885);  on  later  usage,  Hermann  Vogelstein, 
Die  Landvtirthsckaft  in  Paldstina  zur  Zeit  der  Misckna,  I. 
(Berlin,  1894X  a  dissertation  that  did  not  reach  the  writer  till 
this  article  had  been  written.  H.  w.  h. 

AGBIPPA  ( AfpinnA).  Acts 25/ f  See  Herodian 
Family,  7. 

AOUB  Crt^K:  so  Pesh.;  Ja^:  but  ©  and  Vg., 
translating,  4>oBH0HTi  [BAX] ;  Congregantis),  b. 
Jakeh,  an  author  of  moral  verses  (Prov.  30i).  His 
name  is  variously  explained  as  *  hireling '  of  wisdom 
(Bar  Bahlul)  and  'collector'  of  words  of  Torah  (Midr. 
Shemoth  R. ,  par.  6).  Such  theories  assume  that  Solomon 
is  the  author  of  the  verses,  which  (see  Proverbs)  is 
impossible.  All  the  description  given  of  him  in  the 
heading  is  •  the  author  of  wise  poems '  (read,  not  K»^n, 
but  Sperr.  with  Gratz,  Cheyne,  Bickell).  Very  possibly 
the  name  is  a  pseudonym.  The  poet  who  *  takes  up 
his  parable '  in  v.  5  expresses  sentiments  very  different 
from  those  of  Agur ;  he  seeks  to  counteract  the  bold 
and  scarcely  Israelitish  sentiments  of  his  predecessor. 

Sec  Ew.,  Salom.  Schri/ien  250 /^  ;  Che.,  Job  and  Solomon 
«49-^.  Jrutisk  Rel.  Li/e,  Lcct.  V. ;  Smend,  A  T  Rel.-gesch. 
479yC ;  and,  with  caution,  Dillon,  Sceptics  0/ the  OT  131^ 
269^.    Cp  also  Proverbs;  iTHiKLii,;  Leml'eu         t.  k.  c. 

AHAB  (3KnK.  §  65,1  '  father's  brother,'  cp  Ahiam 
and  the  Assyr.  woman's  name,  Ahat-abiSu,  and  see  Wi. 
ZA',  1898,  Heft  I  ;  also  3Nn  [for  3XftN]  on  an  inscrip- 
tion from  Safa  \Joum.  As.  188 1,  19  463]).  i.  (Axaa)8 
[B.AL],  -oa/A  [A  once]  ;  Achat ;  Assyr.  Altabbu. )  Son 
of  Omri.  and  king  of  Israel  (875-853?  B.C.  Cp 
Chronology,  §  32,  and  table  in  §  37).  The  im- 
portance of  this  king's  reign  is  shown  by  the  large 
J-  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 

*  To  obtain  a  just  idea  of  his  character, 
however,  is  not  easy,  the  Israelitish  traditions  being 
derived  from  two  very  different  sources,  in  one  of 
which  the  main  interest  was  the  glorificnlion  of  the 
prophets,  while  the  other  was  coloured  by  patriotic  feel- 
ngs,  and  showed  a  strong  partiality  for  the  brave  and 
bold  king.  To  the  former  belong  i  K.  17-19  and  21 ;  to 
the  latter,  chaps.  20  and  '22.*  Both  groups  of  narratives 
are  very  old  ;  but  the  former  is  more  difficult  than  the 
latter  to  understand  historically.     In  chaps.  20  and  22  we 

1  Cp  NOldeke,  '  Verwandtschaftsnamen  als  Personennamen ' 
in  KUinigkeiten  zur  semitischcn  Onomatologie  {\VZKM  6  307- 
316  ['92!). 

9  See  Kings,  5  8,  and  cp  Ki.  Gesch.  2  184-186  [ET.  2214.216I. 
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seem  to  get  nearer  to  the  facts  of  history  than  in  chaps. 
17-19,  21  ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
even  here  we  have  to  deal,  not  with  extracts  from  the 
roj'al  annals,  but  with  popular  traditions  which  are 
liable  to  exaggeration,  especially  at  the  hands  of  well- 
meaning  interpolators.*  The  story  of  Ahab  in  his 
relation  to  Elijah  has  been  considered  elsewhere  (see 
EujAH,  §1^).  We  can  hardly  deny  that  the  writer 
exalts  the  prophet  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king.  Ahab 
^  .v.v»  ^as  not  an  irreligious  man,  but  his  interests 
..         were  mainly   secular.     He  wished   to   see 

*^  ^*  Israel  free  and  prosperous,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  road  to  political  salvation  and  physical 
ease  lay  through  the  isolation  of  his  people  from  all 
foreign  nations.  The  most  pressing  danger  to  Israel 
seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  its  being  slowly  but  surely 
Aramaised,  which  would  involve  the  depression  and  per- 
haps the  ultimate  extinction  of  its  national  peculiarities. 
Both  under  Baasha  and  under  Omri,  districts  of  Israelitish 
territory  had  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Damas- 
cus, and  it  seemed  to  Ahab  to  be  his  life's  work  to  guide 
himself,  not  by  the  retjuirements  of  Yahw^'s  prophets, 
but  by  those  of  political  prudence.  Hence  he  not  only 
maintained  a  firm  hold  on  Moab,  but  also  made  himself 
indispensable  as  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Judah,  if  he  did 
not  even  become,  in  a  cjualified  sense,  his  suzerain  (see 
Jehoshaphat,  i).  Besides  this,  he  formed  a  close 
alliance  with  Ethbaal,  king  of  Tyre  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13 1), 
whose  daughter  Jezebel  (Baalizebel  ?)  he  married.  The 
object  of  this  alliance  was  doubtless  the  improvement  of 
Israel's  commerce.  The  drawback  of  it  was  that  it 
required  on  Ahab's  part  an  official  recognition  of  the 
Tyrian  Baal*  (commonly  known  as  Melkart),  which 
was  the  more  offensive  because  the  contrast  between  the 
cultus  even  of  the  Canaan itish  Baalim  and  that  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  owing 
to  the  prophetic  reaction  against  the  earlier  fusion  of  wor- 
ships. Ahab  himself  had  no  thought  of  apostatising 
from  Yahw6,  nor  did  he  destroy  the  altars  of  Yahwe 
and  slay  his  prophets.  Indeed,  four  hundred  prophets 
of  Yahw^  are  said  to  have  prophesied  before  him  when 
he  set  out  on  his  fatal  journey  to  Ramath  Gilead.  His 
children,  too.  receive  the  significant  names  of  Athaliah. 
Ahaziah.  and  Jehoram. 

We  can  understand  Ahab's  point  of  view.  But  for 
its  moral  dangers,  we  might  call  it  thoroughly  justifi- 
able. It  was  of  urgent  importance  to  recover  ihe 
lost  Israelitish  territory  and  to  secure  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  against  foreign  invasion.  If  Israel  were  absorbed 
by  Damascus,  what  would  become  of  the  worship  of 
Yahw6?  To  this  question  Elijah  would  have  given  the 
answer  which  Amos  (^.  v.  ,  §  18)  gave  after  him  :  '  Perish 
Israel,  rather  than  that  the  commandments  of  Yahw^ 
should  be  dishonoured.'  Jezebel's  judicial  murder  of 
Naboth  and  Ahab's  tame  acquiescence  showed  Elijah  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  continued  combination  of 
two  heterogeneous  religions.  It  was  for  the  murder  of 
Naboth  that  Elijah  threatened  king  Ahab  with  death, ^ 

1  We  must  begin,  however,  with  an  analysis  of  the  narratives. 
Van  Doorninck  (TV/,  y,  1895,  pp.  576-584)  has  made  it  highly 
probable  that  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  and  the  battle 
of  Aphek  in  i  K.  20  has  received  many  interpolations  tending;  to 
make  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  more  wonderful,  in  addition 
to  those  already  pointed  out  by  We.  (C//  285  yi),  and  Kue. 
{Einl.  §  25,  n.  10). 

2  Of  Baalath,  the  female  counterpart  of  Baal,  the  Hebrew 
tradition  makes  no  mention.  It  is  an  interpolator  who  has 
introduced  into  1  K.  18  19  the  words  *and  the  prophets  of  the 
Ashera,  400,'  which  are  wanting  in  the  MX  of  v.  22,  though 
supplied  in  ©«•'  [«©'•  omits  400  in  v.  22]  (cp  WRS,  RS['^) 
189;  We.  Clf  281 ;  Klo.  Sa.  AV.  367  ;  Ki.  in  Kau.  HS).  Of 
course,  Baalath  may  have  had  her  cultus  by  the  side  of  Baal, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  Israelitish  observers.  Nor 
could  either  Baalath  or  Aslarte  (Jezebel's  father  had  been  a 
priest  of  Astarie,  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 18)  have  been  called  *  the  Asherah  * 
Dy  a  contemporary  writer. 

S  Note  that  1  K.  2120^-26 — in  which  (1)  the  whole  house  of 
Ahab  is  threatened,  and  (2)  the  punishment  is  connected  with 
Ahab's  religious  policy — forms  no  part  of  the  old  narrative  (see 
Ki.  in  Kau.  HS), 
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and  it  was  probably  for  this,  or  for  other  unrecorded 
moral  offences  of  Ahab  and  the  partizans  of  Baal,  that 
the  uncourtly  prophet  Micaiah  '  never  prophesied  good 
concerning  Ahab,  but  evil '  (i  K.  228). 

To  what  precise  period  of  Ahab's  reign  his  encounters 
with  Elijah  belong,  we  are  not  told.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
certain  to  which  years  the  events  recorded  in  i  K.  20  are  to 
be  referred.  To  the  popular  traditions  further  reference 
is  made  elsewhere  (see  Israel,  History  of,  §  29). 
Suflfice  it  to  say  here  that  they  show  us  Ahab's  better 
side  ;  we  can  understand  from  them  that  to  such  a  king 

^  «  .  much  could  be  forgiven.  Our  remaining 
T  crinMoTi  ^P^^  ^'^^  ^  devoted  to  the  two  inscrip- 
^  '  tions  relative  to  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Ahab.  The  earliest  record  comes  from  MoAB  (g.v.). 
King  Mesha  informs  us  in  his  famous  inscription  (/.  8) 
that  Moab  had  been  made  tributary  to  Israel  by  Onu-i, 
and  that  this  subjection  had  continued  '  during  Omri's 
da3rs  and  half  of  his  son's  days,  forty  years,'  after  which 
took  place  the  great  revolt  of  Moab.^  How  this  state- 
ment is  to  be  reconciled  with  that  in  2  K.  1 1  84  need  not 
be  here  considered.  It  is,  at  any  rale,  clear  that  the  loss  of 
the  large  Moabitish  tribute,  and  of  the  contingent  which 
Moab  would  have  to  furnish  to  Israelitish  armies,  must 

4.  ShAlmA-  ^^^®  been  felt  by  Ahab  severely.  The 
IT  *■      second  mention  of  this  king  occurs  in 

TnBcrintion.  ^^^  Monolith  Inscription  of  Shalma- 
P  NESER  II.    i^.v.).      In  the  list   there 

given  of  the  allied  kings  of  Syria  whose  forces  were 
defeated  by  Shalmaneser  at  the  battle  of  Karkar  (near 
the  river  Orontes)  in  854  B.C.  occurs  the  name  of 
Ahabbu  Sir'lai,  which,  as  most  scholars  are  now  agreed, 
can  only  mean  Ahab*  of  Israel'  (or,  as  Hommel  thinks, 
of  Jezreel).     Two  important  questions  arise  out  of  this 

_  ijru- _oa  record.  (i)  Did  Ahab  join  Bir'idri 
hhS^Z^    (Benhadad    I.)  of    Damascus  of    his 


Ahab  at 


own  accord,  jealousies  being  neutral- 
ised by  dread  of  a  common  foe? 
or  was  he  a  vassal  of  Bir'idri,  bound  to  accept  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  his  suzerain  and  to  support  it  with 
(or  at  any  rate  through)  his  warriors  on  the  field  of 
battle  ?  The  former  alternative  is  adopted  by  Kittel  * 
and  M 'Curdy  ;  the  latter  by  Wellhausen  and  Winckler. 
To  discuss  this  here  at  length  is  impossible.  The 
remarks  of  Wellhausen  will  seem  to  most  students  very 
cogent.  '  If  feeUngs  of  hostility  existed  at  all  between 
Ahab  and  Benhahad,  then  Ahab  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  congratulate  himself  that  in  the  person  of  Shalma- 
neser  II.  there  had  arisen  against  Benhadad  an  enemy 
who  would  be  able  to  keep  him  effectually  in  check. 
That  Shalmaneser  might  prove  dangerous  to  himself 
probably  did  not  at  that  time  occur  to  him  ;  but  if  it 
had,  he  would  still  have  chosen  the  remote  in  preference 
to  the  immediately  threatening  evil.  For  it  was  the 
political  existence  of  Israel  that  was  at  stake  in  the 
struggle  with  Damascus.'  *     Cp  Ben-hadad,  §  2. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  must  give  Well- 

hausen's  answer  to  the  second  question,  which  is  (2)  Are 

fi  OAiotivA   ^^  events   related   in   i  K.  20  22,  with 

dAtfi  of       *^®  exception  of  the  contest  for  Ramath 

K^S^  and  ^^^®^'  ^^  ^  placed  before  or  after  the 

I  K  20  22    *^^^®  °^  Karkar  (854  B.C.)?     It  is,  no 

'   doubt,  highly  plausible  to  suppose  that 

1  For  a  somewhat  diflferent  view,  see  Chronology,  $  29,  n.  x. 

>  Against  Kamph.'s  view,  that  Ahab  is  mentioned  by  a  mis- 
take of  the  Assyrian  scribe  instead  of  Joram,  cp  Schr.  KGF  370b 

>  The  form  Sir'lai  may  be  illustrated  by  the  vocalisation 
VinbK  Asarel,  x  Ch.  4 16,  which  Lag.  {Uebers.  x^i)  thinks  may 
represent  the  original  pronunciation  rather  than  710^. 

4  Ki.,  however,  after  adopting  this  view  of  the  course  of  events 
in  hb  narrative,  turns  round,  and  with  some  hesitation  indicates 
his  preference  for  the  view  of  Kamph.  {pkronologie  der  hebr, 
KOn,  80),  held  also  formerly  by  We.,  according  to  which  the  As- 
syrian scribe  confounds  Ahab  with  his  son  Jehoram  (Jiisi,  2  a/sX 
On  the  whole  question  cp  Schr.-  KGF  356-371. 

•  Hist.K^)  6x.  So  the  conservative  critic  KOhler  {Bibl.  Gesch, 
8379X  On  the  other  side,  see  M 'Curdy,  Hist.  Pro^h,  Mon. 
Ia77^. 
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Ahab  took  advantage  of  the  blow  dealt  to  the  power 
of  Damascus  at  Karkar  to  shake  off  the  suzerainty  of 
Benhadad :  so  far,  at  least,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
follow  Wellhausen.  But  it  is  not  likely  that,  consider- 
ing the  threatening  attitude  of  Assyria,  Benhadad 
would  have  thought  it  prudent  to  fritter  away  his 
strength  on  those  *  furious  attacks '  on  Israel  to  which 
Wellhausen  refers ;  ^  it  is  not  likely,  in  short,  that  the 
siege  of  Samaria  and  the  battle  of  Aphek  are  to 
be  placed  after  854  B.C.  It  may  be  asked,  if  they 
are  not  placed  thus,  where  are  we  to  find  room  for 
them  ?  In  I  K.  20  23-34,  Ahab  is  represented  as  gaining 
the  mastery  over  Benhadad.  who  has  to  make  most 
humiliating  concessions  to  him.  After  such  a  success, 
how  can  we  account  for  Ahab's  enforced  presence  at 
Karkar  as  vassal  of  Benhadad?  The  answer  is  that 
tradition  selects  its  facts,  and  that  the  facts  which 
it  selects  it  idealises  as  an  artist  would  idealise  them. 
We  may  admit  that  Ahab,  in  his  obstinate  and  patriotic 
resistance  to  Damascus,  was  not  imvisited  by  gleams 
of  good  fortune;  but  the  fact,  which  tradition  itself 
records,  that  he  was  once  actually  besieged  in  his 
capital,  cannot  have  stood  alone.  Of  Ahab's  other 
misfortunes  in  war  tradition  is  silent ;  but  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  the  power  which  was  too  strong  for  Omri 
was  at  last  able  to  force  his  son  to  send  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  army  which  was  to  meet  Shalmaneser  at 
Karkar. 

That  the  siege  of  Samaria,  at  any  rate,  was  before 
854  B.C.  is  rendered  probable  by  the  criticism  given 
elsewhere  (see  Jehoram,  i,  §  2)  of  the  narrative  in 
2  K.  7.  In  particular,  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  of 
Alusri,  who  are  referred  to  in  v.  6,  are  just  those  with 
whom  Benhadad  would  have  to  deal  before  854'  B.C., 
while  Shalmaneser  was  still  occupied  at  a  distance. 

The  above  solution  of  the  historical  problem  is  that 
of  Winckler,  which  unites  elements  of  Wellhausen's 
view  and  of  that  of  Kittel. 

^  The  last-named  critic  deserves  credit  for  an  ingenious  explana- 
tion {Ge5ch.2^r3)  of  the  magnanimity  attributed  to  Ahab  in 
X  K.  20  31-34.     It  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  Kittel, 


Benhadad.  This  enables  him  to  suggest  that  the  king  of  Israel 
may  have  spared  his  rival's  life  in  order  to  enlist  him  in  a 
coalition  against  Asyyrria,  the  idea  of  which  (according  to  this 
hypothesis)  Mras  Ahab's.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  view  ascribes  more  foresight  to  Ahab  than,  according  to 
Amos  {q.v.^  f  5),  was  possessed  oy  the  Israelites  even  at  a  later 
day,  and  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  the  compiler  of  our 
traditions,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  I^arkar. 

We  may  regard  it,  then,  as  highly  probable  that  the 
battle  of  Karkar  was  fought  at  some  time  in  the  '  three  (?) 
years  without  war  between  Syria  and  Israel '  mentioned 
in  I  K.  22  1. 

The  numbers  of  the  force  assigned  by  Shalmaneser 
in  his  inscription  to  Ahab  (2000  chariots,  10,000  men), 
7  Ahab'aarm  ^  compared  with  those  assigned  to 
7.  iuiao  8  army.  ^^^^^  kings, ^  deserve  attention.  It 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  as  Winckler  suggests,  that 
contingents  from  Judah  and  Moab  were  reckoned 
among  the  warriors  of  Ahab.^  This  does  not,  however, 
greatly  diminish  the  significance  of  the  numbers.  After 
all,  the  men  of  Judah  were  southern  Israelites.  Even 
if  Moabitish  warriors  were  untrustworthy  against  a  foe 
such  as  Benhadad,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
men  of  Judah  would  sooner  see  Israel  free  from  Benhadad 
than  swallowed  up  by  its  deadly  foe.  Ahab  was 
ft  W  A^  tV  ^'^i^^^y  ^^  contemptible  antagonist  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  warriors  he 
could  bring  into  the  field.  He  himself,  like  David 
(2S.  I83),  was  'worth  ten  thousand,'  and  the  dread 
with  which  he  inspired  the  Syrians  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  account  of  his  last  campaign.      We  read  that 

1  TJG  so ;  and  and  3rd  ed.  p.  71. 

2  Bir'idri  (Benhadsid)  has  1200  chariots,  xaoo  horsemen, 
ao.000  men  (Schrader,  COT\  186X 

^  That  Jehoshaphat's  military  support  of  Ahab  was  not 
altogether  voluntaiy  is  surmised  by  We.  and  positively  asserted 
by  Wi.  That  it  only  began  at  the  expedition  to  Ramath 
Gilead  is  too  hastily  supposed  by  KL  {Gtsch.  2  233  [ET,  2  272]). 
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Benhadad  charged  the  captains  of  his  chariots  to  '  fight 
neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king 
of  Israel.'  and  that  when  they  thought  they  had  found 
him  they  'surrounded  him  (6)  to  fight  against  him' 
(i  K.  2231/).  It  was  not,  however,  by  a  device  of 
human  craft  that  the  great  warrior  was  to  die.  A  chance 
shot  from  a  bow  pierced  Ahab's  armour.  The  grievous 
wound  prompted  the  wish  to  withdraw ;  but  for  the 
king  in  his  disguise  {v.  30)  withdrawal  was  impossible, 
for  the  battle  became  hot  and  the  warriors  pressed  on 
from  behind.  The  dying  king  stood  the  whole  day 
through,  upright  and  armed  as  he  was,  in  his  chariot. 
At  sunset  he  died,  and  when  the  news  spread  '  The  king 
is  dead'  (a  K.  2237,  6),  the  whole  Israelitish  army 
melted  away.  In  Micaiah's  language,  it  became  '  scat- 
tered abroad,  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd '  (2  K.  22 17). 
The  dead  body  of  the  king  was  carried  to  Samaria  and 
buried  there.  ^ 

A  brief  reference  is  made  in  iK.  2239  to  Ahab's 
luxury,  which  confirms  the  reading  of  iS*^  in  Jer.  22x5  : 
'  Art  thou  a  true  king  because  thou  viest  with  Ahab  ? ' 
{itf  Axaap  [A],  ey  axa^  [B«Q].  KtSpw  [Q  ««•],  MT 
nics),  an  indignant  protest  addressed  by  Jeremiah  to 
Jehoiachin  (so  Cornill  in  SBOT,  who  enters  into  the 
text-critical  points  more  thoroughly  than  Giesebrecht). 

2.  (Axto^  [BKAQ],  perhaps  the  most  correct  form  ; 
see  Names,  §  65.  In  Jer.  2922  anK  is  clearly  a  scribe's 
error ;  Eastern  MSS  have  a  A>  skhk.  )  Son  of  Kolaiah 
and  fellow-exile  of  Jehoiachin  (Jer.  29ai /!).  He  and 
another  exile  (Zedeldah)  fed  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews 
with  felse  hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  They  were 
denounced  by  Jeremiah,  who  predicted  for  them  a 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  We 
learn  more  about  them  from  the  writer  (probably  the 
editor  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah)  who  inserted  w.  22^- 
31a.  It  was  in  his  time,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  notoriety 
that  Ahab  and  Kolaiah  had  suffered  the  cruel  punish- 
ment of  being  burned  alive  (cp  Saulmugina's  fate,  /^P(^) 
I77).  Therefore,  he  makes  Jeremiah  refer  to  this,  and 
at  the  same  time  accuse  the  false  prophets  of  having 
led  a  profligate  life,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
which  underlies  Gen.  38  24  ;  Lev.  20  m  21 9.  Cp  Cornill, 
Jeremiah  (SBOT,  Heb.  text).  t.  k.  c. 

AHARAH  (rnnK  [Ba]),  or  Ahrah  (mnK  [Ginsb.]), 
third  son  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  /3),  iCh.8it.  See 
Ahiram. 

AHARHF.T.  (^n")nK ;  eJk€A()>OY  PHX^B  [BA], 
dRMHA  d^€A()>OY  RHXAB  [L]  ;  aharehel),  a  name 
in  an  obsoire  part  of  the  genealogy  of  J  UD  ah  ( i  Ch.  4  Bf ). 

ATTAHAT  or  rather  as  RV,  Ahzai  (^THK ;  in  some 
MSS  and  edd.  ^Tn|Sk ;  a  shortened  form  of  Ahaziah ; 
om.  BA,  AZAXIOY  [«<=•* "^-^^l.  ZAKXIOY  [L]).  a  priest- 
ly name  in  a  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
8S  5  \P\  15  [i]^).  Neh.lli3t=lCh.9i2t  Jahzerah 
(•TJtn^. ;  leAciOY  [B].  lezpiOY  [A],  ezepA  [L]).  which 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Jahzeiah  (see  Jahaziah). 

AHA8BAI  (^3£?nK),  2  S.  2834.     See  Eliphelet,  2. 

AHASUEEUS  (C^ICTIK  ;  m  Kt  of  Esth.  10 1,  the 
edd.,  following  the  Palestinian  reading,  have  BHK^K). 
I.  An  Ahasuerus  is  mentioned  in  MT  in  Ezra  46  and 
Dan.  9  x ;  and  in  Esther  he  is  one  of  the  leading  dramatis 
persona. 


1  In  2238,  the  words  *  They  washed  his  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria  and  the  dogs  licked  bis  blood,'  etc.,  are  an  interpolation 
intended  to  explain  now  the  d<^  could  lick  Ahab's  blood  ^which 
must  have  been  dried  up  in  the  long  journey  from  Raman)  and 
so  fulfil  the  predicdon  of  21  ip.  But  this  was  to  happen  at 
Jezrecl,  not  at  Samaria  (We.  Cff  360). 

*  The  asterisks  (*)  indicate  that  (Bbal  omits  the  proper  name, 
which  b  sometimes  inserted  by  Kc-a  n»g.  The  double-daggers  (t) 
indicate  that  the  editicms  following  the  Palestinian  reading  omit 
die  second  V 
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[L] ;  Dan.  9  z,  aot>vi|pov  [Theod.],  but  (ep^ov  [87,  ue.f  the  LXX ; 
also  Syr.  mg.j ;  in  Esther  ao-ovijpov  [a  text  of  ©l^  ©n  which  see 
below],  but  apra^tpiov  \fi  text  of  ®L  and  CJBka),  -f «f  [B*  ^id. 
once],  oTopitp^ri^  [A*  once],  afnap$9p(rf^  [A  thrice). 

In  Ezra  4  6,  where  he  is  a  king  of  Persia  whose 
reign  fell  between  that  of  Koresh  (Cyrus)  and  that 
of  Artah^asta  (Artaxerxes  Longimanus).  he  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  king  called  Khshaydrshd  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  (Persep.,  EUvend,  Van),  gnicnm  in 
an  Aramaic  inscription  [481  B.C.]  from  Egypt  {CIS 
ii.  1 12a),  and  a^/>^s  by  the  Greeks  (cp  above,  readings 
of  Dan.  9 1 ).  This  name,  which  to  Semites  presented 
difficulties  of  pronunciation,  was  distorted  likewise 
by  the  Babylonians  in  a  variety  of  ways.  As  Prof. 
Bezold  has  informed  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
we  find  on  Babylonian  tablets  not  only  such  forms  as 
Khishiarshu,  Akhshiyarshu,  Akkashiarshi,  Akkisharshu, 
but  also  Akhshiyawarshu,  Akhshuwarshi,  and  Akhshi- 
warshu,  with  the  substitution  of  w  (or  y,  as  in  rmrnK.^ 
In  other  cases  also  the  OT  uses  VrtK  to  represent  the 
Persian  iAsA,  at  the  beginning  of  words.  The  inser- 
tion of  o  before  the  final  sA  rendered  the  pronunciation 
easier  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but  whether  the  vowel  was 
contained  in  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  texts  we 
cannot  determine.* 

The  Ahasuerus  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  a  king  of 
Persia  and  Media  (I318/. ),  whose  kingdom  extends 
from  India  to  Ethiopia  and  consists  of  127  satrapies 
(1 1  89  930).  He  has  his  capital  at  Shushan  in  Elam. 
He  is  fond  of  splendour  and  display,  entertaining 
his  nobles  and  princes  for  180  days,  and  aften^ards 
the  people  of  his  capital  for  seven  (©^•'*  six)  days 
(I3-8).  He  keeps  an  extensive  harem  (2314/.).  his 
wives  being  chosen  from  among  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  of  the  empire  (22-412-14).  As  a  ruler  he 
is  arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  (3 8-11,  a.nd  passim).  All 
this  agrees  well  enough  with  what  is  related  of  Xerxes 
by  cla^ical  authors,  according  to  whom  he  was  an 
effeminate  and  extravagant,  cruel  and  capricious  despot 
(see  Esther,  §  i).  This  is  the  prince,  son  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (VishtSspa),  whom  the  author  of  Esther 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
to  show,  from  the  chronological  data  which  he  gives,  that 
he  knew  the  history  of  Xerxes  accurately.  He  tells  us 
that  Esther  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  tenth  month 
of  the  seventh  year  of  Ahasuerus  (2 16/ ),  after  having 
spent  twelve  months  in  the  'house  of  the  women' 
(2x2).  The  command  to  assemble  all  the  '  fair  young 
virgins'  in  his  palace  (2 1-4)  must,  therefore,  have  been 
promulgated  in  his  sixth  year.  But,  in  what  is  usually 
reckoned  as  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign — viz.  480  B.C. — 
he  was  still  in  Greece.  He  could  not,  therefore,  issue  a 
decree  from  Shushan  till  the  following  year.  This  can 
be  regarded  as  the  sixth  of  his  reign  only  by  not  counting 
the  year  of  his  accession,  and  taking  484  as  the  first  of 
his  reign.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Persians  may 
have  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians  the  practice  (see 
Chronology,  §  9)  of  reckoning  the  whole  of  the  year, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  change  of  ruler  occurred,  to 
the  late  king  ;  but  it  is  not  known  as  a  fact.  In  this 
uncertainty  we  shall  do  well  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  Esther  has  arbitrarily  assumed  his  chronological  data, 
and  that  his  occasional  coincidences  with  history  are 
accidental  merely. 

2.  For  the  Ahasuerus  who  is  called  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede  in  Dan.  9i.  see  Darius,  i. 

3.  Tobias  heard  (Tob.  Hist)  of  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh  by  '  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ahasuerus'  (so  RV, 
AV  Assuerus  :  affvrjpos  [B],  acrav.  [t<^-^],  a<rov.  [A], 
but  ' Achiacharus,  king  of  Media'  [K*],  cp  Achia- 
CHARUS,  2).     See  ToBiT,  Book  of. 

c.  P.  T.-w.  H.  K. 

1  Cp  Strassmaier,  Actes  du  vh'if  coftg^s  des  orientaiistes^ 
sect.  s^m.  xZ  /.  for  a  form  corresponding  to  rhWHK  (Ahsha- 
warsh  ?)  found  on  Babylonian  contract  tablets. 

a  See  further  Bevan,  Daniel  149,^  where  AljalyarS  or 
AhSayarS  b  proposed  as  the  original  Jewish  form. 
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AHAVA  (K\nK).  a  place  (EzraSis:  €Y€IM  [B], 
€Y€i  [AL])  or,  as  in  the  parallel  i  Esd.  841  (Theras; 
om.  B ;  Qepouf,  accus.  [A]  ;  eg  I A  [L])  and  Ezra  82131 
(eoye  [B],  AOye  [B'A  ;  in  V.  31  sup.  ras.],  AaoyaG 
[L])=  I  Esd.  8  50  ('  for  the  young  men,'  rols  veatftffKois 
[BAL],  i.e.,  apparently  onna  for  KinK  inj)  861  (Theras, 
eepA[BA],  €eiA[L]).ariver,  near  which  Ezra  assembled 
his  caravan  before  its  departure  for  Jerusalem.  The 
site  and  the  river  remain  unidentified.  We  know  that 
both  were  in  the  Euphrates  basin,  and  that  Casiphia 
{g.v.;  cp.  Jos.  Anf.  xi.  5  2  ;  see  Be-Rys,  Ezra,  ad  loc.) 
was  not  very  far  off.  The  form  Theras  (see  above) 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  nin(K)  for  kirk,  which  is  the 
reading  of  some  MSS  for  k^hk  in  Ezra  8. 

ATTA7  (TnX,  a  shortened  form  of  Jehoahaz,  the 
Jauhazi  of  the  inscriptions :  see  KB  220).      i.  (ax^Z 

iti«h  wftT^    ^"'^'  J""^'  Ax<i^;5.  ACHAZ  [Vg.  and 
luenwar.  Mt.  I9AV].)   Son  of  Jotham  and 

eleventh  king  of  Judah  (733?-72i,  cp  Chronology, 
§  34  ^  and  table  in  §  37).  He  was  young,  perhaps 
only  twenty  years  of  age  ^  (2  K.  I62),  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  appears  already  to  have  struck  keen 
observers  such  as  Isaiah  by  a  want  of  manliness  which  was 
quite  consistent  with  tyranny  (Is.  3t2a).  The  event 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Rezin  (or  rather  Rezon) 
of  Damascus  as  favourable  to  his  plan  for  uniting  S}Tia 
and  Palestine  in  a  league  against  Assyria.  Pekah,  who 
had  just  become  king  of  Israel  by  rebellion  and 
assassination,  was  only  too  glad  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Rezin,  who  alone  could  defend  him  from 
Tiglath-pileser's  wrath  at  the  murder  of  an  Assyrian 
vassal.  Rezin  and  Pekah,  therefore,  marched  southward, 
— being  safe  for  the  moment  from  an  Assyrian  invasion 
— with  the  object  of  forcing  Judah  to  join  their  league 
(2K.  I65  ;  Is.  81-9  :  cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  11).  They  could 
feel  no  confidence,  however,  in  any  promise  which  they 
might  extort  from  Ahaz.  For  Ahaz,  who,  unlike  Rezin, 
had  no  personal  motive  for  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
truth,  was  conscious  of  the  danger  of  provoking  Assyria. 
Let  us,  then,  said  Rezin  and  Pekah,  place  a  creature 
of  our  own,  who  can  be  trusted  to  serve  us,  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  (Is.  76).  Their  nominee  is  called  ben- 
Tabel  (see  Tabkkl,  i),  whom  the  language  ascribed  to 
the  allies  hardly  allows  us  to  identify  with  Rezin.'  He 
was  probably  one  of  Rezin's  courtiers,  and  thus  (what  a 
disgrace  to  Judah!)  a  mere  Syrian  governor  with  the 
title  of  king.  The  attempt  to  take  Jerusalem  was  a 
failure.  The  fortress  proved  too  strong  to  be  taken  by 
storm,  and  to  have  prolonged  the  siege,  in  view  of  the 
provocation  given  to  Assyria  and  the  terrible  prompt- 
ness of  Assyrian  vengeance,  would  have  been  imprudent. 
Ahaz,  too,  in  his  alarm  (which  was  fully  shared  by  the 
citizens).'  had  already  made  this  vengeance  doubly 
certain  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Tiglath-pileser  with 
the  message,  '  I  am  thy  slave  and  thy  son  :  come  up  and 
deliver  me'  (2K.  167  ;  this  verse  should  be  read  im- 
mediately after  v.  5).* 

1  In  a  Ch.  28i  some  MSS  of  ©  and  Pesh.  read  'twenty- 
five*  for  'twenty.'  This  is  more  natural,  in  view  of  the  age 
assigned  to  He/ekiah  at  his  acces>ion.  The  *  five '  may,  however, 
have  crept  in  from  27  i  29 1.     (5»a,l  reads  '  twenty.' 

2  Wi.  A  T  Untersuch.  73-75 ;  cp,  however,  Israel,  Hist,  of, 

§12. 

S  See  Is.  7  2  8  6.  The  latter  pa.ssage  is  partly  corrupt ;  but 
it  is  clear,  at  least,  that  the  people  of  Judah  are  reproved  for 
distrusting  Yahwes  power  to  save  his  people,  and  'desponding' 
because  of  '  Rezin  and  ben-Renialiah.'  Tne  waters  of  Shiloan ' 
are  a  s\Tnhol  of  Yahwi  (cp  Ps.  4<J4;  Is.  83aiX  See  Che. 
•  Isaiah  (SBOTy  The  interpretation  of  ®,  which  paraphrases 
"OK  ipSiffD  (AV  and  R  V,  ungrammatically,  *  rejoice  in ')  by 
Bov\e<rBat.  eyeii'  ^aaiX4a~  is  certainly  wrong,  though  supported 
by  some  eminent  names  (Ges.,  Ew.,  Kue.,  St.),  for  it  is  opposed 
to  Is.  7  2  8  12.  Even  were  the  supposition  that  there  wxs  a 
large  party  in  the  capital  favourable  to  Rezin  and  Pekah  more 
plausiole  than  it  is,  it  would  still  be  unwise  to  base  the  sup- 
position on  a  passage  so  strangely  expressed  and  of  such  question- 
able accuracy  as  Is.  »S6. 

4  If  the  statement  of  the  compiler   in  2  K.  16  3  that  Ahaz 
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One  man,  Isaiah  ben  Amoz,  had  kept  his  head  cool 
amid    this    excitement.       He    assured    Ahaz   on    the 

a  Tafl.ia.h'a  *"^^<^^''y  ®f  ^®  ^^  ®f  prophecy  that 
•  .T/~  the  attempt  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  would 
be  abortive  and  that  Damascus  and 
Samaria  themselves  would  almost  immediately  become 
a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  soldiery  (Is.  7 4-9 168 1-4 17 
i-n ).  He  bade  Ahaz  be  wary  and  preserve  his  composure 
(ogc'Cn  '^•?) — ^^  *^®  ^^  *"^^  ^^^P'  ^^^  qiiietly  perform 
his  regal  duties,  trusting  in  Yahw6.  When  the 
news  came  that  Ahaz  had  hurriedly  offered  himself  as 
a  humble  vassal  to  Assyria  in  return  for  protection 
from  Rezin,  Isaiah  changed  his  tone.  He  declared 
that  Judah  itself,  having  despised  the  one  means  of 
safety  (faith  in  Yahw6  and  obedience  to  bis  commands), 
could  not  escape  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians.  Under  a  variety  of  figures  he  described  the 
havoc  which  those  dreaded  warriors  would  produce  in 
Judah — a  description  to  which  a  much  later  writer  has 
added  some  touches  of  his  own  {w.  21-25  ;  see  SBOT). 

Was  Ahaz  right  or  wrong  in  seeking  the  protection 
of  Assyria?    Stade  has  remarked  that  '  he  acted  as  any 

Robertson  Smith  thought  that  'the  advice  of  Isaiah 
displayed  no  less  political  sagacity  than  elevation  of 
faith.'  •  If  Ahaz  had  not  called  in  the  aid  of  Tiglath- 
pileser,  his  own  interests  would  soon  have  compelled 
the  Assyrian  to  strike  at  Damascus ;  and  so,  if  the 
Judaean  king  had  had  faith  to  accept  the  prophet's 
assiu-ance  that  the  immediate  danger  could  not  prove 
fatal,  he  would  have  reaped  all  tlie  advantages  of  the 
Assyrian  alliance  without  finding  himself  in  the  perilous 
position  of  a  vassal  to  the  robber  empire.  As  yet  the 
schemes  of  Assyria  hardly  reached  as  far  as  Southern 
Palestine. ' '  There  is  some  force  in  this.  The  sending 
of  tribute  to  Assyria  was  justifiable  only  as  a  last 
resource.  To  take  such  a  step  prematurely  would 
show  a  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class, 
which  would  suffer  from  Assyrian  exactions  severely. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plans  of  Assyria 
were  as  narrowly  limited  as  is  supposed.  Tiglath-pileser 
did  not,  even  after  receiving  the  petition  of  Ahaz,  attack 
Damascus  instantly.  First  of  all  he  invaded  Philistia  and 
Northern  Arabia. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  the  important 
chapter  of  Isaiah  which  describes  the  great  ent<  unter 
between  the  king  and  the  prophet  (see  IsAiAH,  i.  §  2  ^). 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  misunderstand  Isaiah  if 
we  connect  his  threat  of  captivity  in  chap.  7/.  too  closely 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  Ahaz.  It  was  not  the  foreign 
policy  but  the  moral  weakness  of  Ahaz  and  his  nobles 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  drawn  forth  this  threat 
from  Isaiah  (Is.  5 8-16).  Nor  can  we  venture  to  doubt 
that,  if  Ahaz  had  satisfied  the  moral  standards  of  Isaiah, 
this  would  have  had  some  effect  on  the  prophet's  picture 
of  the  future.  '  \'isions '  and  '  tidings '  of  men  of  God 
such  as  Isaiah  are  not  merely  political  forecasts :  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  moral  and  mental  state  both  of 
him  who  speaks  and  of  those  who  hear. 

It  is  not  to  Isaiah  or  to  a  disciple  of  Isaiah,  but  to 
the  royal   annalist,   that  we  owe  the  notice   that   the 

9.  vuuttOHuoiii^B.  ^^^  treasury  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  temple,  and  that  Ahaz  did  not  spare  even  the  sacreil 
furniture  (2K.  leSiy).^  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  he  sent  the  brazen  oxen  on  which  the 
brazen  'sea'  had  hitherto  rested  (they  were  copies  of 
Babylonian  sacred  objects,  and  properly  symbolised 
Marduk)  to  Tiglath-pileser,  or  whether  he  melted  them 
offered  up  his  son  (<Bl  and  Symm.  say  'his  sons,'  with 
2Ch.  28  3)  is  correct,  we  may  perhaps  assign  the  fearful  act  to 
this  period. 

1  Gl  7  1  ■;95. 

2  WRS  Proph.^  265  ;  cp  Kittel,  Hist.  2  346  (near  foot). 

'  On  the  text  of  2  K.  16 17,  which  is  corrupt,  see  St.  ZA  Tll^ 
6163. 
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down  for  himself.  It  is  more  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  this  time,  apparently,  the  tribute  for  Assyria 
\vas  provided  without  any  increase  in  the  taxation. 
Isaiah,  we  may  suppose,  would  have  approved  of  this. 

Isaiah's  forecasts  were  verified,  not,  indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  as  much  modern  speculation  about  the  prophetic 
books  demands,  but  as  far  as  his  own  generation  required. 
Damascus  fell  in  732  ;  Samaria  had  a  breathing  time 
till  722  ;  and,  according  to  Sennacherib,  there  was  a 
partial  captivity  of  Judah  in  the  next  reign.  It  was  after 
the  first  of  these  events  that  Ahaz  first  came  in  contact 
with  an  Assyrian  king.  In  734  the  name  of  Jauhazi  of 
Judah  occurs  among  the  names  of  the  kings  who  had 
paid  tribute  to  Tiglath-pileser ;  but  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  paid  it  in  person.  It  was  in  732, 
after  the  fall  of  Damascus,  that  he  paid  homage  in  person 
to  his  suzerain.  On  this  occasion  he  *  saw  the  altar  that 
was  at  Damascus'  (2  K.  16 10),  and,  on  aesthetic  grounds, 
liked  it  better  than  the  bronze  altar  which  had  hitherto 
been  used  at  Jerusalem  for  burnt  offerings.  It  was 
probably  an  Assyrian  altar,  for  the  Assyrians  on 
principle  introduced  their  own  cultus  into  conquered 
cities.  So  Ahaz  sent  a  model  of  the  altar  to  the  chief 
priest  Uriah  (cp  Is.  82),  who  at  once  made  an  altar 
upon  the  pattern,  and  transferred  the  old  altar  to  a  new 
position.  This  was,  doubtless,  against  the  will  of  Isaiah, 
who  in  his  earliest  extant  prophecy  so  strongly  denounces 
the  love  of  foreign  fashions.  Possibly  at  the  same 
time  Ahaz  borrowed  the  sun-dial  (if  EV  rightly  para- 
phrases the  expression,  '  the  steps  of  Ahaz'  ;  see,  how- 
ever, Dial).  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Ahaz  paused  here.^ 
A  suggestive  allusion  to  the  addiction  of  Ahaz  to  foreign 
worship  is  traceable  in  2  K.  23  la ;  but  there  is  a  textual 
difficulty  in  the  passage  (see  Kamphausen's  note  in  Kau. 

The  reign  of  Ahaz  was  inglorious,  but  on  the  whole 
peaceful.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Judah  when  Rezin,  on  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  attacked 
and  captured  Klath  (on  the  Arabian  Gulf),  and  restored 
it  to  its  former  possessors,  the  Eklomites  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  Ahaz's  reign  Isaiah  was  able  to  contrast  the 
peace  enjoyed  by  '  the  poor  of  Yahwfe's  people '  with 
the  chastisement  inflicted  by  Assyria  on  the  restless 
Philistines.' 

Other  readings  of  ®  are  :  axoji  [B  often,  A^?  vel  forte  at  once, 
A  once,  Qa  once],  'Xaai^  [A  twice],  axafi  [A,  2  Ch.  IS].  In  Jer. 
2215  ®BKQ  'Ahaz'  takes  the  place  of  the  true  readi/ig  * Ahab' 
of  ©A  (see  Ahab,  i  [end]). 

2.  {wa4  [A] ;  a^al  [L]),  a  descendant  of  Saul ;  i  Ch.  8  31/ 
{CoK  [BD=94i  (om.  EV  MT  ®ba  ;  but  correctly  inserted  by  ©l 
Pcsh.),  9 42  (axtt^  IBl).    Sec  Benjamin,  f  9  ii.  ^. 

T.  K.  C— W.  E.  A. 

AHAZTAH  (^nynK,  n^JHK,  '  he  whom  Yahw^  sup- 
ports';  oxoz[€]lAC  [BAL]  ;  for  other  readings  see 
end  of  no.  2).  i.  Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel, 
and  king  of  Israel  (853-851  ?  B.C.  Cp  Chronology, 
§  28  and  table  in  §  37).  A  poor  successor  to 
the  heroic  Ahab.  Once  more  Israel  must  have  been 
dependent  on  Damascus,  while  Moab  (see  Ahab,  §  2) 
continued  to  enjoy  its  recovered  independence.  The 
single  jwlitical  action  reported  of  him  is  his  offer  to 
Jehoshaphat  {q.v.,  i)  to  join  in  a  trading  ex- 
pedition to  Ophir  (i  K.2250).  The  close  of  his  life 
is  described  in  a  prophetic  legend  of  very  late  origin 
(see  Elijah,  §  3).  He  fell  through  the  lattice  of  an 
upper  room  in  his  palace  in  Samaria,  and  though  he 
lingered  on  a  sick-bed  for  some  time,  did  not  recover. 
The  story  (2  K.  1 2-17)  is  a  painful  one,  and  was  used  by 
Jesus  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  unchastened 
zeal  of  his  disciples  and  the  true  evangelical  spirit  (Lk.  9 
S4-56).  The  one  probably  historical  element  is  the 
consultation  by  Ahaziah  of  the  oracle  of  Baal-zebub  of 
Ekron.  To  most  of  Ahaziah's  contemporaries  his 
1  Schr.  coring 25s ;  Wi.  GBA  234. 
a  For  DTkV  read  DIK? ;  cp  the  Kr€.  COnKI  for  DTSnKV 
'  The  heading  of  Is.  14  28-32  is  probably  correct.  See  Che. 
Intr.  Is.  8oyC  ;  but  cp  Duhm  ad  loc. 
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action  would  have  seemed  quite  natural^  (cp  2  K.5 

2.  Son  of  Jehoram  (or  Joram)  and  Ahab's  daughter 
Athaliah,  king  of  Judah  (843-842?  B.C.  Cp  Chrono- 
logy, §  28  and  table  in  §  37).  He  was  only  twenty- 
two  when  he  ascended  the  throne,*-'  and  only  one  event 
in  his  brief  reign  has  been  recorded — the  part  which 
he  took  with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  a  campaign 
against  Hazael  of  Damascus.  The  kings  of  Israel 
and  Judah  laid  siege  to  Kamah  in  Gilead  (the 
place  before  which  Ahab  lost  his  life  in  battle) 
which  was  still  held  by  the  Aramaeans.  Jehoram 
withdrew  wounded.  Ahaziah  also  went  to  his  home, 
but  afterwards  visited  his  sick  kinsman  at  JezreeL 
Dining  this  visit  Jehu  {q.v.)  revolted,  and  the  two 
kings  (equally  obnoxious  to  Jehu)  went  forth  in  their 
chariots  to  meet  him.  Ahaziah  saw  his  uncle  Jehoram 
pierced  by  an  arrow,  and  took  to  flight.  As  he  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Beth-haggan  (q,v.:  2  K.927,  ©) 
Jehu  dashed  after  him  with  the  cry,  •  Him  too. '  At 
the  ascent  of  Gur  by  Ibleam,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
he  too  was  struck  by  an  arrow.  Thereupon  he  turned 
his  horse  northwest,  and  reached  Megiddo,  but  died 
there  of  his  wound.  He  was  buried  in  the  royal 
cemetery  at  Jerusalem.  The  conflicting  account  in 
2Ch.  229,  from  whatever  late  source  derived,  is  of 
no  historical  value 

(Other  readings — 2  K.  8  29  9  21  ovo^ci  [B]  ;  2  K.  14 13  itMYOc 
[Bl,  oo^ia  [A],  L  om. ;  i  Ch.  3  n  o^ia  [B],  o^ia«  [Al.)  In  2  Ch. 
21 17  he  is  called  Jeboabaz,  and  in  226  AiKiriah.  See 
Jbhoahaz,  3.  w.  E.  A. 

AHBAN  ({9r^tj(,  §  45,  meaning  obscure,  for  form 
cp  Eshban,  '  brother  of  an  intelligent  one '  [BDB],  or 
less  improbably  '  brother  has  given  heed,'  so  Gray,  HPN 
83,  n.  2,  who  suggests  the  vocalisation  pnN),  a  Jerah- 
meelite  family  name,  i  Ch.  229t  (ax^Bar  [B],  qza  [A], 
NdkA&B  [L,  cp  w.  2830],  ahobban). 

AHEB  (inK;  acr  [B],  aor  [A],  om.  [L  Pesh.]; 
A  her),  a  very  doubtful  Benjamite  name  (iCh.  7iat). 
See  HusHiM,  2  ;  Dan,  §  9  ;  Benjamin,  §  9  ii.  a. 

Be.  (Jh  ioc.)  explains  the  name  as  meanine  'the  other  one,' 
and  conjectures  it  10  be  a  euphemism  for  Dan,  the  express 
mention  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  seeming  in  more  than  one 
instance  to  have  been  deliberately  avoided.  (See  however  Dan, 
$  9.)  On  the  other  hand  ©bal  reads  '  his  son '  for  '  the  sons  of 
(133  for  '33).  and  the  name  is  entirely  wanting  in  (B^  and  Pesh., 
the  former  (and  perhaps  originally  also  the  latter)  connecting 
Hushim  (leo-crovd,  hiisd)  with  what  goes  before  (see  Iri).  See 
also  Ahakah. 

ATTT  (^n^,  §  52,  probably  abbrev.  from  Ahijah). 

1.  In  genealogy  of  Gad,  i  Ch.  5  xst  (Vg.  wronely  trans- 
lates, yra/r«  quoque;  Pcsh.  and  (^i-oni.  ;  »ba  combines  with 
the  preceding  name  Buz— [^a/3]ovxaf>-  [B],  axi(fiov0  [AO- 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Asher  (S  4  n.),  i  Ch.  7  34!.  ©ba,  attach- 
ing part  of  the  following  name  (see  Kohgah),  produces 
Axi(ovpa)  [A],  or  Ax((ovia)  [B] ;  but  ®i-  has  Tj*iy. 

ATTT,  NAMES  WITH.    See  Abi,  Names  with. 

/ITTTATT,  frequently  in  AV  and  once  (Neh.  10 26  [25]) 
inconsistently  in  RV.     See  Ahijah,  1/  4. 

ATnAM  (DK^nK.  §  65,  for  which  we  should  probably 
point  DK^TO,  '  mother's  brother '  [cp  Ahab],  analogous 
to  the  Sab.  pr.n.  inDXnHK,  '  sister  of  his  mother ' ;  cp 
HPN 6^,  n.  2),  one  of  David's  heroes,  2  S.  2833  (am NAN 
[B.-\],  om.  [L])=iCh.ll35t  (AXeiM  [BNJ.  axiam 
[AL]).     See  David,  §  11  a  i. 

I"    > 

ATTTAW  (J^nK,   §  65,   'relative,  cousin,'  cp  KUmI  >' 

IAAIM  [B],  AeiN  [A],  <\€l/v\  [I-]:  ahin),  a  Manassite 
name  ( i  Ch.  7  igt).     See  Shkmida. 

AHIEZEB  ("Ijr^nK.  §  44.  •  the  [divine]  brother  is 
help,'  cp  Abiezer,  Eliezer  ;  AYiezep  [BAFL]). 

1.  b.  Ammishaddai,  chief  of  the  Danites,  temp.  Moses  [P] 
(Nu.  1 12  2  25  exi.  I  Fl ;  7  66  71  10  25)t. 

2.  One  of  David's  archers (i  Ch.  12  3!).    See  David,  %  xi  a  iii. 

1  Smend,  AT ReL-gesch.  157. 

S  So  2  K.  826.^  In  2  Ch.  22  2  his  age  is  given  as  forty-two 
(9  b  A  20) ;  but  this  is  clearly  mis  written  for  twenty-two  (so  O^ ; 
cp  21 5  20). 
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AHIHUD  (^^^^l^^,  •  the  [divine]  brother  is  praise/ 
cp  Abihud  ;  AXicoB  [A],  -cap  [BFL],  ahihud),  an 
Asberite  selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazer  in  the 
division  of  Canaan  (Nu.  8427  Pf). 

AHIHUD  (in^riK  ;  lAxeixcoA  [B],  -xiX^A  [A],  OYA 
[L] ;  ahwd),  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  /3), 
iCh.  87t.     Cp  UzzA,  I. 

AHIJAH  (n*nK,  '  Yahw6  is  brother'  \i.e, ,  protector] ; 
cp  Abijah  and  the  Babylonian  name  A-l)i-ia-a  ;  Jastrow, 
/BL,  1894.  p.  105  ;  ay[€]ia  [BAL]). 

z.  b.  Ahitub,  priest  at  Shil<^,  bore  the  ephod,  temp.  Satil ; 
iS.  143  (Jos.  'Extas,  *Ax*a?»  AV  Ahiah).  In  4Esd.  lafhe 
appears  as  Achjas  (Acktas  [ed.  Bensly])  between  Ahitub  and 
Ajnariah  of  Ezra  7  2 /C,  or  i  Ch.  67. 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (|  p  ii.  p\  one  of  those  who  were 
'carried  captive  (x  Ch. 8 7 ;  AV  Ahiah),  whose  name  should 
peiiiaps  be  read  in  9.  4  for  Ahoah  (ninM ;  a/aa  [L],  AAoe;  but 

mx*^  [Bli  Juu*  '  ;  A  om.) ;  see  further  Ahohite. 

3.  The  Pelonite ;  a  cormption  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite,  the 


I  of  his  son  (one  of  David's  heroes)  being  omitted  (i  Ch. 
11 36;  see  Eliam,  z;  AhithophelX 

4.  b.  Shisha  (ShavshaX  and  brother  of  Elihorkph  (ff.v.); 
one  of  Solomon's  secretaries  of  state  (z  K.  4  3 ;  AV  Ahiah).  See 
Ben-hesbd,  i  3. 

5.  A  Levite,  who  owes  his  existence  to  a  demonstrable  text- 
corruption  (x  Ch.  2620;  read  with  BAL,  o^eA^l  avrwi',  'and 
the  Levites  their  brethren '). 

6.  According  to  AV  (which  with  ©l  prefixes  *and  Oi.the  fifth 
son  of  Jerahmeel  (ff.v.y  z),  z  Ch.225.  But  (Bba  gives  cor- 
rectly aicA^  avTov,  r>.,  .Tn»<  (so  Ki.).  We.  (De  Gent  1$) 
prefers  VRN,  'his  brothers.'    (L  axioft^) 

*  7.  An  Issacharite,  father  of  King  Baasha  (z  K.  15 27  33,  etc.). 
8.  Signatory  to  the  covexumt ;    Neh.  10  26  [25]  (apa  [B] ;  cua 
tn^id.  A],  aieiai  [L] ;  ECHAJA).     See  Ezra,  i.  §  7. 

9.  A  Shilonite ;  the  prophet  who  foretold  to  Jero- 
boam {q.v.,  i)  the  disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom 
(iK.  II29,  etc.;  ax[€]taj  [BA  twice]).  In  2Ch.  lOzs 
(xta  A*  but  not  in  Ij  i  K.  12  zs),  and  in  the  story  of  his 
meeting  with  Jeroboam's  wife  (i  K.  144a-z8),  the  name 
appears  in  the  form  ?n»nK  (Ahlyyahu),  on  which  see 
Abijah  (beginning). 

ATTTTTAM  (Dj^^rifif ,  §  44,  '  the  [divine]  brother  riseth 
up,'  cp  Adonikam  and  Phoen.  DpZlK ;  Ax[e]iKAM 
[BXAQL];  xeiKAM  [K*  once]:  Jos.  axikamoc,  IK.. 
AHiCAAi),  like  his  father  Shaphan  {q.v.)  a  courtier  of 
Josiah.  He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  party 
favourable  to  religious  reforms.  Hence  he  was  included 
in  the  royal  deputation  to  Huldah  (2K.  22z2Z4,  = 
2Ch.  34  20 ;  cp  Huldah),  and  was  foremost  in  the  defence 
of  Jeremiah  on  a  critical  occasion  (Jer.  2624).  He  was 
the  father  of  Gedaliah  [q.v.,  i]  (2  K.  2622  Jer.  39 z4 
40  5). 

AHILIJD  (l^^^nK,  §  45).  I.  Father  of  Jehoshaphat, 
David's  'recorder'  or  vizier  (2S.  8z6;  axeia  [B], 
CLX^fuKex  [A],  ax^voM^u  [L],  Jos.  "AxtXos ;  20 24, 
ax[e]tXou^  [BA],  axt^aXoa  [L]  ;  i  K.  43,  ox€t\to3  [BK], 
axt/«t  [A];  axiOaXafi  [L] ;  iCh.  ISzs.  ax«o  [BK], 
axtXovd  [AL]).  The  name  does  not  mean  'child's 
brother '  (BDB  with  a?),  nor  is  it  connected  with  the  Ar. 
tribal  name  Laudhan  (Hommel?  see  Exp.  Titnes  8 
283  ['97])-  It  is  difficult  not  to  suggest  that  mS'nK  = 
n'?*nK="f?[D]'nK  =  Ahimelech  (cp  above  2S.  816  [A],  and 
below  [2],  I  K.  4  Z2  [B]).  For  his  vizier  David  would 
naturally  choose  some  one  from  a  family  well  known  to 
him.  One  son  of  Ahimelech  (Abiathar)  was  a  priest  of 
David  ;  another  might  well  have  been  his  vizier.  See 
Jehoshaphat,  2  ;  Ahimelech,  1. 

2.  Father  of  Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  or 
governors  of  departments,  i  K.  4z2  (ox"Max  [B],  €kov6 
[A],  oxta^  [L]).  The  governor  of  Naphtali  [v.  zs)  is 
called  Ahimaaz — no  doubt  the  son  of  Zadok  who  bore 
this  name.  Probably  therefore  this  Ahilud  is  the  same 
as  no.  I.  Solomon  provided  well  for  the  families  of  his 
father's  friends — Zadok,  Ahimelech,  Hushai,  and  Nathan 
(cp  Ahimaaz,  I,  3  ;  Baana,  2  ;  Azariah,  6). 

T.  K.  c. 
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AHTMAAZ  (y^^njjl,  §  45,  meaning  uncertain,  cp 
Maaz  ;  Ax[e]l/WAAC  [BAL]). 

1.  b.  Zadok;  28.1627  (axciAcotas  [B]),  36  (axtAMW- 
<rvios [A*;  <r  2**ras.  A?^^]) ;  17  Z720 (ox"/wts [B]),  18 Z9-29, 
and,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  eleventh  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  Eleazar,  i  Ch.  68/.,  and  53 
(ax«ura/ui  [B]).  Along  with  his  father  and  brother  he 
remained  faithful  to  David  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom, 
and  brought  important  information  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  king  as  to  the  enemy's  plans  ;  he  was  also  the  first 
courier  to  reach  the  king  after  the  battle  in  which  Absalom 
was  killed.     Most  probably  identical  with 

2.  One  of  Solomon's  prefects  (see  Government,  §  18, 
end),  governor  of  Naphtali ;  i  K.  4z5.     Cp  Ahilud,  2. 

3.  Father  of  Ahinoam  (i),  Saul's  wife;  iS.  Hsof 
(ox[e]o'Ott$  [B]). 

AHDttAN  ( JD^n^,^  §  45 ;  achiman,  ahiman).  '  Ahi, ' 
as  usual,  is  a  divine  title,  and  '  man '  may  be  the 
name  of  a  deity  (M6ni ;  see  Fortune). 

I .  One  of  the  sons  of  the  An  ak  (q.v.-,  cp  also  Shesh  Ai , 
Talmai)  ;  Nu.  1322  (ax[e]tA*ay  [BFL],  axt/co/t  [A]) ; 
Josh.  15  Z4  (ox[c]iAia  [BAL]);  Judg.  Izo  {axivaap  [B], 
axi€]ifiav  [B*^  "»«•  L],  rov  axifMafi  [A]). 

2.  One  of  the  'porters  for  the  camps  of  the  Levites ' ;  z  Ch.  9  Z7 
(at/btofL  [Bj,  -I'lAL];  Ahtmam,  Cod.  Am.  Abiman  [\\  Neh.ll  Z9 
om.  everywhere])  in  ILst  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  L  |  5, 
end)=Ezra  IO24  (where  he  is  called  Uri)=z  Esd.925  (EV 
om.).     The  name  in  z  Ch.  is  probably  corrupt.    See  Uri,  3. 

AHIMELECH  ('1^9^n^$.  'the  [divine]  kmg  is  brother,' 
see  Abimelech  and  cp  Phoen.  "PDII,  Ass.  A^imilM  ; 
ax[c>/i€X€X  [BAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Abiathar,  erroneously  described  in  2S. 
8  Z7  as  son  of  Abiathar,  also  in  four  places  in  i  Ch- ,  in 
the  first  of  which,  moreover,  the  name  in  MT  is 
Abimelech  ;  see  Abiathar  (last  paragraph).  For  a 
conjecture  that  Jehoshaphat,  David's  vizier,  and  Baana, 
Solomon's  prefect,  were  also,sons  of  this  Ahimelech,  see 
Ahilud,  i  and  2. 

(B A  reads  ofujuieAex  ^"  '  S-  ^^  '^  ^  9.  *^^  afit-fi'  in  z  S  21  z3  2  ; 
B  has  a^i/ui<Aex  invariably  except  in  z  S.  21  za,  and  Ps.  52 
dtlc,2  a^ljbl. ;  and  in  z  S.  30  7  and  the  five  corrupt  passages, 
ax^tft-' ',  Vg.  AchimeUcky  but  in  z  Ch.,  though  not  in  2S.  8Z7, 
Ahim.  The  Vg.  and  ®u  read  Ahimelech  also  in  Ps.  84,  title ; 
see  AcHisH  (end). 

2.  A  Hittite  companion  of  David  in  the  time  of  his  outlawry, 
z  S.  26  6t  (ax[«li^«Xex  [B*L],  a/5(«V.  [BA]). 

AHIMOTH  (nto^^^il,  §  45,  ^^eiMcae  [B],  oxiM. 
[A],  ^MlcoG  [L]),  a  name  in  the  genealog}'  of  Kohath 
(i  Ch.  625  [zo]).  If  the  reading  of  MT  and  Versions  is 
correct,  -moth  should  be  a  divine  name  or  title.  Barton 
compares  the  cosmogonic  M(i;t  in  Philo  of  Byblus  ;  but 
this  is  too  doubtful  (see  Creation,  §  7),  and  though 
niD,  'death,'  in  Ps.  49z4  [z 5]  and  elsewhere  is  personi- 
fied, a  name  like  '  Death  is  (our)  brother '  or  •  protector,' 
is  improbable.  Possibly  Ahimolh  should  be  Ahimahath 
(see  V.  35  [20],  cp  2  Ch.  29  Z2) ;  see  Mahath,  i. 

AHINADAB  (S^J^nK,  §  44 ;  'the  [divine]  brother 
apportions,*  but  cp  further  Abinadab  ;  d^yciNdk^B 
[B],  ainaAaB  [A],  ax«naAaB[L];  ahinadab).  Solo- 
mon's prefect  over  the  district  of  Mahanaim  beyond 
Jordan  (i  K.  4z4t).     See  Government,  §  18  (end). 

AHINOAM  (DyJ^nK,  §  45,  'the  [divine]  brother  is 
pleasantness,' Ax[e]iNAAM  [BAL];  Jos.  axina;  ^chi- 
NOA.\f).  I.  Daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and  wife  of  Saul, 
I  Sam.  14sot  {a-x[€\ivoofji.  [BA]). 

2.  Of  Jezreel  in  Judah  (see  Abigail,  2)  whom  David 
married  during  his  outlawry.  Like  Abigail,  she  was 
carried  off  by  the  Amalekiteswhen  they  plundered  Ziklag. 
At  Hebron  she  bore  to  David  his  eldest  son,  Amnon, 
I S.  2543    (ax'^f-vaa.v    [B]) ;    273;    SOs  (ax«>'00/A    [B], 

1  A  better  pointing  would  be  |D'nK  ;  the  present  vocalisa- 
tion, JD^nK,  is  based  on  a  popular  etymology;  p^HN,  frater 
meus  quis?    (Jer.  in  OS^)  152z,  etc.). 

3  Other  readings  here,  aPtifi.  [m];  Ackimeleck;  Pesh.  quite 
I   different. 
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ax^oo^  [A,  a/t.   sup.  ras.  A^]).   cp  v.  x8  ;  a  Sam.  2a 
(oxo'oo/i  [BA]).  3a  (oxctvoo^  [B]) ;   i  Ch.  Sxf. 

AHIO  (VnX,  §§  a4,  43,  possibly,  if  MT  is  correct, 
•brother  of  Yahwfe,'  or  'Yahw^  is  brother.'  The 
analogy  of  other  names  ending  in  6  seems  against  this 
view;  Jastrow,  JBL,  1894,  p.  loi). 

I .  b.  Abinadab,  brother  of  Uzzah  (^.r. ,  iX  a  S.  6  3/ ;  I|  i  Cb.  18  7 
has '  his  brethren,'  and  We.  reads  ^*™*,  *  his  brother ' ;  see  Dr. 
(in  each  case,  however,  <Bbal  bsis  w.  AStk^l  ovtov,  i.e.,  vriK, 

in  2  S.). 

3.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (f  9  ii.  p\  one  of  the  sons  of 
Berisdi,  who  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of  Gath,  i  Ch.  8  14  (adeA- 
^bf  OVTOV,  *  his  brother '  [B],  oc  «<«A^i  av., '  his  brethren '  [A  ],  ol 
'their  brethren'  [L];  Be.  and  Kau.  VnK;  We.  vnK 


[De  Gent.  f.  ao] ;  Ki.  on^nM)-  ..      ^  .  ,  . .  , 

3.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (|  9  u.  p^  son  of  Jehiel,  the 
'father 'of  Cibeon  ;  i  Ch.  8  31  a8«A^b¥  ovtov  [B],  -^l  av.  [A],  oi 
iZ.  ov.  [L])=937t  (BA  om.  ovtov). 

AHIRA  (Xn^ntJ;  Ax[e]ip€  [BAFL];  ^^ '. 
ahira).  a  Naphtalite  family -name  reported  in  P 
(Nu,  1 15  239  77883  1027t).  The  old  interpretation  •  my 
brother  is  evil '  must  be  abandoned.  Either  p  is  mis- 
written  for  D  (see  the  Palm)rrene  characters),  in  which 
case  we  get  the  good  Heb.  name  Ahiram,*  or  we  have 
here  a  half- Egyptian  name  meaning  •  Ra'  (or  Re' — i.e., 
the  Egyptian  sun-god)  is  brother  or  protector '  (so  Che. 
/ja.  2144).  The  latter  view  is  quite  possible  (cp  the 
Egyptian  name  Pet-baal).  The  Canaanites,  who  were 
strong  in  the  territory  of  Naphtali,  were  very  receptive 
of  foreign  religious  influences.'  Cp  AsHUR,  HuR, 
Harnepher.  The  reading  of  Pesh.  (uniformly  Ahida') 
is  no  doubt  either  merely  a  natural  variant,  or  a  copyist's 
substitution  of  a  more  normal  for  a  rarer  form  ;  cp 
Abida.  t.  k.  c. 

AHTRAM  (DTH^,  §  44.  cp  Jehoram  ;  ^xCdiP^N 
[AL],  iax.  [B],  axian  [F];  ah/ram).  i.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  i.);  Nu.  2638  (where 
we  have  also  the  gentilic  Ahiramite  ;  "oi'nN  ;  ax^t/xu'c 
[I.],  ta  .  .  m  [B],  axtpot  [A],  -tayet  [F]')=ben.  46ai. 
where  '  Ahiram,  Shephupham  *  ought  no  doubt  to 
be  read  for  '  Ehi  and  Rosh,  Muppim '  (osiBrDTnK  for 
Dissrim'nK),  cp  Rosh.  In  the  similar  list  in  i  Ch.  8 
we  find  in  v.  1  Aharah  [q.v.'\  (ninK),  and  in  that  in 
iCh.  76^  in  V.  12,  Aher  [^.v.](TnK),  cp  Hushim,  2  ; 
Dan,  §  9. 

2.  Perhaps  we  should  read  Ahiram  also  for  Ahira 
(q.v.)  in  Nu.  I5,  etc. 

AHISAMACH  CqDp^nfi^.  '  the  [divine]  brother  sus- 
tains* ;  ax«CA^Ak[B],  -max  [AFL];  Jos.  icamaxoc, 
ICAXAM0C)»  aDanite;  Ex.316  (axiCAMAX  [B])  8634 
8823  [P].     See  Dan,  §  9  n. 

AHTSHAHAR  ("inE^njf,  §§  35,  44,  'the  [divine] 
brother  is  dawning  light,'  cp  Abner,  Shehariah ;  AX^l^ 
CAAap  [B],  axiCAAR  [A],  ACCAClp  [L]),  in  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  a),  i  Ch.  7iot.     See  Jediael,  1. 

AHISHAB  (">^nK,  §  44),  Solomon's  comptroller 
of  the  palace  ( i  K.  46t).  The  name,  however,  is 
suspicious. 

®B  gives  the  double  rendering,  oxei  ^v  oiicoi^/uiof,  and  cAiox 
o  oiic.,  and  perhaps  even  a  third  rendering  eAio^  vtb?  o-o*^  iv\ 
T^  iroTptos ;  cAioic  should  be  «X"1^»  which  ftt-  has,  and  may 
be  the  true  0  reading.  But  MT  (®a  ax«rop)  has  yet  to  b« 
accounted  for.  For  "»^^nKl  we  should  probably  read  "iff  vnK. 
Zabud,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  described  as  not  merely 
a  priest  but  *  the  officer  (placed)  over  the  palace '  (so  Klo.).  See 
Zabud,  i.  t.  k.  c. 

AHITHOPHEL  (^QH^TO,  §  45.  meamng  uncertain  ; 
Ax[€]iTO<|)€A  [BAL],  -Aoc»  Jos.),  a  Gilonite  (see 
Giloh),  a  counsellor  of  David  much  esteemed  for  his 

^  Ay«ip«  in  3  K.  246  A  [B]  answers  to  Adoniram  (cp  z  K.  46) 
of  MT. 

*  On  names  of  foreign  deities  in  Israelite  names,  see  under 
Elidad,  and  Names,  ffi  42>  81,  83. 
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unerring  insight  (28.16121633).  His  son  Eliam 
{q.v.,  i)  was,  like  Uriah,  a  member  of  David's  body- 
guard (aS.  2834  ;  cp  David,  %ii  a  \),  and  since  Bath- 
sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  is  described  as  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2S.  II3),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Ahi- 
thophel  was  her  grandfather,  and  that  indignation  at 
David's  conduct  to  Bathsheba  led  Ahithophel  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  Absalom's  rebellion.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  possibility,  and  ambition  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  Ahithophcl's  treason  to  David,  just  as  the 
slight  involved  in  Absalom's  preference  of  Hushai's 
counsel  to  his  own  was  certainly  one  chief  cause  of  his 
final  withdrawal  from  Absalom.  At  first,  indeed,  he 
had  full  possession  of  the  ear  of  the  pretender.  It 
was  by  his  advice  that  Absalom  took  public  possession 
of  his  father's  concubines,  and  so  pledged  himself  to 
a  claim  to  the  throne,  from  which  there  was  no  retreat 
(28.1620^).  Ahithophel  was  also  eager  in  his  own 
person  to  take  another  bold  and  decisive  step.  He 
wished  to  pursue  David  with  ia,ooo  men  and  cut  the 
old  king  down  in  the  first  confusion  and  entanglement 
of  his  flight  towards  the  Jordan  (2  S.  17 1-4).  This 
plan  was  defeated  by  Hushai,  whereupon  Ahithophel, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  went  to  Giloh  and 
strangled  himself. 

In  I  Ch.  11  36  '  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite '  has  been  corrupted 
into  'Ahijah  the  Pelonite,'  *3^9n  .THK  for  *:hl7[  *?fln'nK;  cp 
Klo.  Sam.,  ad  he.  («x[<l^  [BAKLIX  and  see  Giloh,  end. 

W.  E.A. 

AHITOB  ( AXeiTCOB  [B],  etc. ),  1  Esd.  82  RV.  4  Esd. 
1  if  RV.     See  below,  Ahitub,  2. 

AHTTUB  (nJ|tD^nfc!5  or  a^DHK  [i  S.  I43  229  20],  §  45 ; 
cp  Al}i-tabu  KB  5,  no.  11 14,  Ax[e]lTCaB  [BAL]). 

1.  A  member  of  the  family  in  which  the  priest- 
hood, first  at  Shiloh,  then  at  Nob,  appears  for  some 
generations  to  have  been  hereditary.  He  was  grandson 
of  Eli,  son  of  Phinehas,  and  elder  brother  of  Ichabod 
(iS.  143;  cp4i9-2i).  His  son,  Ahijah,  is  mentioned  as 
priest  in  iS.  I43;  another  son,  Ahimelech,  appears 
as  priest  in  i  S.  22911 1220.  It  is  unnecessary  with 
Thenius  and  Bertheau  to  identify  Ahimelech  with 
Ahijah  ;  but  that  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahimelech,  is 
identical  with  Ahitub,  the  father  of  Ahijah,  is  clear  from 
iK.  227,  which  implies  that  Abiathar,  the  son  of 
Ahimelech  (iS.  222o),  was  of  the  house  of  Eli. 
Nothing  further  is  directly  told  of  Ahitub ;  but,  if 
Wellhausen's  suggestion  that  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(Jer.  712)  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Aphek  (iS.  4) 
be  accepted,  the  transference  of  the  priestly  centre 
from  Shiloh  to  Nob  (IS.  229-11),  will  have  taken  place 
tmder  him. 

The  description  of  Ahitub  as  father  of  Zadok  ([2  S.  8 17  =  i  Ch. 
18  16,  I  Ch.  68  [534]  53  [38])  b  due  to  an  intentional  early  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  in  Samuel,  which  originally  ran  '  Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Zadok  were  priests ' 
(for  the  argument  see  We.  TBS  176 /C). 

2  and  3.  Father  of  a  Oater)  Zadok,  mentioned  in  i  Ch.  6  iiyC 
(537/C],  and  in  pedigree  of  Ezra  (see  Ezra,  i.  g  i)  Ezra  7  2  = 
I  Esd.  82  =  2  Esd.  1 1  (in  the  last  two  passages  AV  Achitob, 
RV  Ahitob);  and  a  priest,  father  of  Meraioth  and  grandfather 
of  Zadok,  in  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Ezra,  ii.  gf  5  [^j, 
15  kJ  aX  I  Ch.  9  II  =  Neh.  11 11  (air«^«x  t^J.  o-i^^t  [K],  cutw/J 
[.\]).  These  references,  however,  are  probably  due  to  inten- 
tional or  accidental  amplification  of  the  original  genealogy,  and 
do  not  refer  to  any  actual  person.  Ryle,  apparently  takes 
another  view  ;  see  his  notes  on  Ezra  7 1-5,  and  Neh.  11 11. 

4.  Ancestor  of  ludith  ;  Judith  8  if  RV,  AV  following  (Ba  ojci^S 
AciTHO,  Achitob;  so  also  It.,  Syr.  ;  om.  B.  c.  b.  g. 

AHLAB  (2^nK,  j.^.,  'fat,'  'fruitful* ;  AaAa4)[BAL], 
*-^-.  &dkAdk4>  [Clermont  Ganneau  points  out  the  place- 
name  Mahaleb,  N.  of  Tyre  [Rev.  Crit.  1897,  p.  503)]), 
a  Canaanite  town  claimed  by  Asher  (Judg.  I31),  and 
referred  to  probably  in  Josh.  19  29,  at  the  end  of  which 
verse  there  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  list  of 
names  including  (by  a  correction  of  the  text)  Ahlab  and 
Achzib.^    See  Helbah. 

1  Josh.  1929  ends  thus,  naVDK  "^ano  Tl^Ty,  which  AV  renders 
'  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib,'  and  RV  '  at  the  sea  by  the 
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Many  (r.jr-»  Neubauer,  Grove,  FQrst)  identify  either  Ahlab  or 
Helbah  with  the  Gu$  Halab  (3<?n  sha.  'fat  clods')  of  the 
Talmuds— the  Giscala  of  Josephus.  But  this  place  ifl  Jlsh\ 
which  is  mentioned  vnxh  Meron  {Meit6n\  and  Biri  \Ke/r 
Blr'1m\  must  have  Iain  on  Naphtalitc  ground.  The  statement 
in  Talm.  Menachoth  85  b^  that  Gush  Halab  belonged  to  Ashei  is 
a  mere  guess,  suggested  by  the  blessmg  of  Asher  in  Dt.  38  24. 
For  a  sounder  view  see  Helbah. 

ATTT.AT  (*^nK.  acc.  toOlsh.  iHeb.  Gr.  6io]  =  «//«a«. 
Del.,  ProL  210,  compares  Bab.  rnXjay-Ti^xaQ  Afiulalpia, 
•  O  that  I  at  last. '  More  probably  the  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  7^<^^X,  or  the  like). 

I.  Son,  or  (an  inference  from  v.  34  which  comes  from  a  later 
hand)  daughter  of  Sheshan  b.  Isha,  a  Jerahmeelite ;  iCh.23z 
(axou  (B],  oojai  [Al,  ovAaei  [LI).     See  Jerahmeel,  i. 

a.  Father  (or  mother?)  of  Zabad  (^.z/.);  xCh.  Il4it  (axaia 
(B],  a^ea  [K],  oAt  [A],  aofLeuiAi  [L],  (./.,  a  combination  of  part 
of  SofifiA  or  ^ofiaia  with  ooAi).  T.  K.  C 

AHOAH  (nin>jt),  I  Ch.  84t.  See  Ahijah,  2,  Ben- 
jamin, §  9  ii.  j3. 

AHOHITE,  THE  (^nhfi^n,  i.e.,  a  man  of  the  family 
of  Ahoah  or  Ahijah?  q.v.,  2).  The  designation  (i) 
of  Zalmon  (2S.  2328t,  awetriyj  [B],  fXw.  [A],  ofcaxc 
[L] :  jb«»*d  ^qJ  ^jOf  )  =  Ilai  [see  Zalmon.  2]  (i  Ch. 
11 29:  oi'ttxwJ'ct  [N*],  ox.  [BX*],  final  x  being  con- 
founded with  V  ;   axwp  [A*  sup.  las.  seq.  ras.],  aKa(?i 

Also  (2)  of  Dodai,  or  of  Eleazar  b.  Dodai  (as  in 
I  Ch.  27  and  in  2  S.  and  i  Ch.  1 1  respectively  ;  see 
Dodai,  Eleazar,  3),  one  of  David's  heroes  (see 
Eleazar,  3)  in  the  list  iCh.  274  (f'fX*^  M^X  «w^* 
[A],  axo^xt  [L])  =  iCh.lli2  (opx^i^ei  [B],  ax-  [«], 
ax(»x*  [A],  ut6j  A(i;d(u  xoTpo5A0ou  oxnov  [L])  = 
2S.  239  (that  is,  if  with  AV  we  treat  ♦nnirp  as  = 
*nnitn  of  the  parallel  passages,  and  do  not  [with  Marq. 
Fund.  16/]  correct  the  whole  expression  everywhere 
into  *DnVn  na  '  the  Bethlehemile '  [cp  v.  24],  the  corrup>- 
lion  in  the  Heb.  text  of  Sam.  being  accounted  for  by  the 
half-effacement  of  the  letters,  which  the  scribe  lead  in 
the  false  light  of  v.  28).  ®  evidently  omits,  since  the 
forms  Qowrti  [B],  hovhu  [B^^'^L],  oiac^i  [A]  must  be 
corruptions  for  nM,  Dod(a)i. 

AHOLAH.  RV  correctly  Ohdlah  (H^HK  ;  ooAa  [B 
indecl.  and  decl. ,  and,  except  v.  44,  Q  ;  but  B,  not  B* 
'KK  V.  4].  oAAa  [A  and  in  v.  44  Q]),  a  symbolical 
name  equivalent  to  Oholibah  (see  Aholibah),  given 
by  Ezekiel  to  Samaria  (284/.  644t). 

AHOUAB.  RV  correctly  OhdUab  (S^^^HK  ;  cAiaB 
[BAF"L]),  the  associate  of  Bezaleel  {(/.v.)  in  the  work 
of  the  tabernacle  in  P  (Ex.  316  3634  36  1  2  8823  [6 
87 ait]).     See  DAN,  §  8  n.,  and  cp  Hiram,  2. 

AHOLIBAH,  RV  correctly  Oh6libah  (n^^^HK,  /.^.. 
•she  in  whom  are  tents' — alluding  to  the  worship  at 
the  high  places;  cp  Ezek.  I618;  ooAiBa  [BQr],  oA. 
[A,  V.  22  Q,  V.  36  B]),  a  symbolical  name,  equivalent  to 
Oholah  (see  Aholah),  given  by  Ezekiel  to  Jerusalem 
(234"22  36  44t). 

AHOLIBAMAH,     RV     correctly      Ohdlibaxnah 

(npa^riK,  §  61,  ?.^.,  'tent  of  the  high  place,'  cp  Phoen. 

*\?a?tM^  CIS  1,  no.  50,  and  see  Hiram,  2. 

1.  Wife  of  Esau  {oXi^efxa  [ADE] ;  eXipafia  [L]  ; 
aXi^afirpf  []os.  ;  cod.  Laur.  oX.]);  Gen.  862  (oXt/3atyua 
[E]),  5  14  {eXi^cfia  [A],  18  (eXtjSe/ia  [A  once],  oXi^efifia 
and  cXt^a/ia  [D]),  25t  (oXt/3a  [E],  eXi^cfxaS  [L  ;  before 
$vyaTrip]).     See  Bashemath,  i  ;  Anah,  3  (end). 

2.  An  Edomite  chief  (€X[f]t^o/Aa$  [D**«^L],  eXi^e/ias 
region  of  Achzib,'  but  in  the  margin  'at  the  sea  from  Hebel  to 
Achzib.'  (B,  however,  points  the  way  to  a  correction  of  the 
text  (ri  BdXatraa  koX  anb  A«0  Koi  ex*>^°P  \-^h  V  &•  k.  a.  rov 
aXOiyuriMMTOi  9\oCo^  [Al,  ^.  0.  k.  eorai  a.  t.  <r.  axa^et/3  [L]). 
This  implies  the  reading  aSriD*  which  is  not  improbably  a 
corrupdon  of  a'jnK*  n3'TpK,  which  shotUd  rather  be  3*J^I<1,  was 
an  attempt  to  make  sense  with  37nQ. 
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[A]),  Gen.  8641.  and  (6X[f]a)8ttMas  [BA],  eXipafia  [L]), 
I  Ch.  1 52t.     See  Edom,  §  4. 

AHUMAI  (Vin».i§65;  ax€IM€I  [BA*].  ^ximai 
[A* sup. ras.  et in  mg.],  ^X'/W^N  [L]i  --^^'-r/  I  Ahumai 
[cod.  am.  Ahitnai]),  the  eponym  of  a  clan  of  Judah 
(i  Ch.  42t).     Should  we  read  Ahiman  (L)? 

AHUZAM,  RV  correctly  Ahuznam  (D^nK.  pcrh. 
= '  possession '  ;  for  pr.  names  in  am  see  Names,  §  77), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ashhur  '  father  of  Tekoa ' ;  i  Ch. 
46t  (coxAiA  [B],  CA)X<^z^^  [A],  oza  [L])- 

AHUZZATH  (H^nK,  '  possession '  ;  oxoz^e  lAEL], 
-ZAX  [■^]*'  OCH02ATH),  the  'friend'  (65,  wrongly, 
vv^ipaybTf^i)  of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (Gen.  2626t). 
'  Friend  *  =  minister  ;  cp  1  Ch.  2733.  and  see  Hushai. 

The  name  with  the  title  o  n/^K^aywybf  avrov  is  introduced  also 
in  ®  ADL  in  the  similar  narrative  of  Gen.  21  22-34.  For  the 
termination  -ath  there  are  parallels  in  Basemath(fem.),  Gen.  2634 ; 
Mahalath  (fem.),  Gen.  289;  Goliath  (the  Philistine),  iS.  I74; 
Genubath,  i  K.  il2o;  cp  names  in  -ath  in  Aram,  inscriptions 
(Cook,  Gloss.  Aram.  Inscr.  under  fO.     Cp  Dr.  //TtS)  236,  n.  2. 

AHZAI  (VriK).  Neh.  11  i3t  RV,  AV  Ahasai  {q.v.). 

Al  (i)  (^yn,  always  thus  with  def.  article,  i.e.,  'the 
stone  heap';  p^i  [B.AL,  etc.];  written  Hai  in  Gen. 
128  ]33t  AV  ;  Arr^i  [BAL]).  'Ilie  name  appears  also 
in  various  other  forms. 

AiJA,  or  lather  Ayya  (K^;  om.  BK*A,  aiw  [Kc-a  mg.inf.], 
>at  [LI,  Neh.ll3it);  Awah,  RV  mg.(n;j;  (Ba  Gil,  not  my 
as  in  most  edd.,  AV  Gaza  [q.v.,  2I,  RV  Azzah  ;  yat-av  [B],  ya^rt% 
(genit.)[.A],  a£ta[L];asa;  V.1  Vp;  i  Ch.728):  Aiath,  orrather 
Ayyath  (P;^:  ayyai  fBKAQ],  Is.  1028t). 

As  to  the  site  of  Ai,  we  learn  from  Josh.  7  2  (in  clause 
b  yri¥  [AFL] ;  in  «/.  3  701  sup.  ras.  [B^])  that  it  was 
situated  '  beside  Beth-aven,  on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  and, 
from  the  account  of  Joshua's  stratagem,  that  it  lay  on 
the  S.  side  of  a  steep  valley  (Josh.  811).  while  from 
the  description  in  Gen.  128,  it  appears  that  there  was 
a  '  mountain '  or  flat  ridge  with  a  wide  view  between 
Ai  and  Bethel.  That  there  was  a  close  connection 
between  the  two  places  appears  also  from  the  expression 
•the  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai'  (Ezra228;  ata  [BA]). 
With  the  position  thus  suggested,  Isaiahs  graphic 
pictiu-e  of  an  Ass>Tian  invasion  from  the  north  (Is.  10 
28^;  ayyai  [BN^.a.cb  aQ]  ;  aT^e  [N*]=Geba  in 
V.  28)  entirely  agrees.  Where,  then,  shall  we  place  Ai 
on  the  map?  Scarcely  at  et-Tell  (Sir  C.  W.  Wilson, 
PEFQ,  1869.  123-6.  and  Smith's  />//<->)— there 
are  no  signs  that  et-Tell  was  ever  the  site  of  a  city — 
but  at  some  other  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Der 
Diuhin  (a  village  twenty  minutes  SE.  of  et-Tell). 
Robinson,  with  some  hesitation,  fixed  on  a  low  hill, 
just  S.  of  this  place,  where  there  are  still  foundations 
of  large  hewn  stones,  and  on  the  W. ,  ancient  reser- 
voirs, mostly  dug  out  of  the  rock.  The  spot  (called 
Khirbet  Haiydn)  is  'an  hour  distant  from  Bethel, 
having  near  by,  on  the  N. ,  the  deep  Wady  el-Maiyah, 
and  towards  the  SW.  other  smaller  wadys,  in  which 
the  ambuscade  of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been 
concealed'  (^A'2313).  To  Tristram  in  1863,  this  con- 
jecture '  carried  with  it  the  weight  of  evidence,'  particu- 
larly because  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  site  to 
Abraham's  camp  between  Beitin  and  Tell  el-Hajar 
(et-Tell),  and  because  Robinson's  site  affords  such 
ample  space  for  the  military  evolutions  described  in 
Josh.  8,  over  which,  however,  some  uncertainty  is 
thrown  by  the  variations  of  iS  in  z^'.  11-13.  Both 
Gu(^rin  and  the  PEF  Sun'ey  corroborate  this  view, 
which,  if  not  proved,  is  at  any  rate  probable. 

As  to  the  history  of  Ai  :  it  was  a  royal  Canaanitish 
city,  and  was  the  second  city  conquered  by  Joshua, 
who  destroyed  it  and  doomed  it  to  be  *  a  mound  for 
ever*  (cSijr'^B)-  By  Isaiah's  time,  however,  it  had 
been  rebuilt  (Is.  10 28).  and  after  the  Exile  it  was  re- 
*  See  Gray,  HPN  62,  279,  n.  lo* 
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occupied  by  Benjamites  ;  Ezra 2 28  (out  [BA])  =  Neh. 
73^  (aXcia  [BX],  ai  [A])=  i  Esd.  621  (B^^  and  EV 
om.  ;  yai  [L]).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  {OS  181,  76, 
Ayyat)  it  was  once  more  deserted  ;  but  its  situation  was 
still  pointed  out  Its  name  was  prophetic  of  its  history. 
Or  had  it  some  other  name  before  its  destruction  by 
Joshua? 

2.  ('j;  without  article  ;  Feu  [Q] ;  Symm.  17  i(rx«5s)  an 
Ammonite  city,  if  the  text  in  Jer.  49  at  is  correct  (O^**'^ 
omits  ;  Rothslein  in  Kau.  NS  and  Co.  in  SJ30T, 
after  Graf,  read  'Ar  n^).  T.  K.  c. 

ATATT  more  strictly  Ayyah  {i\*JA,  'falcon').  t. 
An  Edomite  tribal  name  individualised,  Gen.  8624 
(AV  AjAH  ;  i,ie  [AD],  n.  [E  ;  N  precedes],  mai  [L])  = 
I  Ch.  1 40  (^lO  [B],  AiA  [AL]).  The  tribe  seems  to  have 
broken  off  from  that  of  Zibeon,  and  to  have  been  less 
important  than  that  of  Anah  {q.v.).  To  identify  this 
insignificant  Aiah  with  the  '  goodly  land '  in  which  Se- 
nuhyt  the  Egyptian  exile  found  a  home,  according  to 
the  old  story  (so  Maspero.  BP^^)  21723;  PSBA  18 
106  ['96])  is  unsafe.  C3n  the  laa  (Maspero,  Aia)  of  the 
story  of  Se-nuhyt,  see  W*MM  As.  u.  Eur.  47. 

2.  Father  of  Saul's  concubine  Rizpah  (2S.  87,  taX 
vel  forte  laa  [B*].  lo^  vel  forte  toX  [B»].  loX  [A],  2t/3a  [L], 
Zt^TOf  (Jos.  ]  ;  21 8^,  Am  [BA],  A<rcuo  [L]).  To  draw 
a  critical  inference  (with  Mez,  Der  Bibel  des  Jos.  35/. ), 
from  L's  Z</3a  in  3  7  seems  unwise.  We  must  not  assume 
that  Ziba  is  the  original  reading  rather  than  Aiah.  m 
and  s  could  very  easily  be  confounded,  and  from  Zta 
to  2t/3o  was  but  a  step.  The  name  of  one  of  Rizpah's 
sons  was  Mephibosheth  (Meribaal),  and  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  whose  steward  was  Zitwi,  was  also  called 
Mephibosheth  ( Meribaal ).  The  question  as  to  the  source 
or  sources  of  the  passages  in  which  Rizpah  (q.v.)  is 
referred  to,  lemains  therefore  where  it  was. 

AIATH  (n»y),  Is.  1028t.     See  Ai,  1. 

AUA  (Kjy ),  Neh.  11 31.     See  Ai,  i. 

AUALON,  or  (Josh.  10 12  I942  ;  2  Ch.  28 iSf,  all  AV) 
less  correctly  Ajalon  (ji?*^  from  ?*K  'hart';  aiAcon 
[BAL]). 

1.  A  town  in  the  Shephelah,  assigned  to  Dan  in 
Josh.  1942  {afi/juiw  [B],  taaXtap  [.\],  cX.  [L ;  but  with 
taXtar  v.  43  for  Elon]),  and  named  as  a  Danite  Levitical 
city  in  2l24[P]  {laXcaw  [A])=iCh.  669  [54]  (corrected 
text,  see  Ball  ad loc.  in  EUicott's  Bible;  eyXafi  [B], 
ifXun^  [A]).  It  is  the  modern  Yd/o,  situated  on  a  ridge 
on  the  south  side  of  the  broad  level  valley  of  Aijalon. 
well  known  from  Joshua's  poetical  speech  (Josh.  IO12  ; 
cuXuf/i  [L]),  and  now  called  Merj  (the  meadow  of)  /dn 
*Umar.  It  is  about  5  m.  from  Lower  Beth-horon,  and 
14  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  it 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Amorites  ( Judg.  1 35 ; 
apparently  misread  al  dpKOi  [BAL],  and  translated  a 
second  time  fivpcivibp  [B],  which,  however,  stands  for 
Heres  in  L),  but  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
Benjamites,  i  Ch.  8 13  {aiXafi  [B],  adafi  [A],  oXwi' 
[L]) ;  cp.  2Ch.  llio.  The  Chronicler  states  that 
Rehoboam  fortified  it  (2Ch.  llio,  aXduv  [B],  aidXuv 
[AL]),  and  that  Ahaz  lost  it  to  the  Philistines  (2Ch. 
2818,  cuXuf  [B]),  on  whose  territory  it  bordered.  In 
I S.  1431,  the  occurrence  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  For 
•  to  Aijalon '  Klost.  and  Budde  (SBOT)  read  •  until 
night.'  G^L  omits  altogether.  Some  fresh  references 
to  Aijalon  are  derived  from  Egyptian  sources.  For 
instance,  Shishak  (Sheshonk  I.)  mentions  Aiyurun — i.e., 
Aijalon — among  the  conquered  cities  of  Judah  in  his 
Kamak  list,  and  there  is  an  earlier  mention  still  in  the 
Amama  tablets,  where  Aialuna  appears  as  one  of  the 
first  cities  wrested  from  the  E^ptian  governors.  A 
vivid  sketch  of  the  battle-scenes  of  the  valley  of 
Aijalon  will  be  found  in  GASm.  HG  210-13. 

2.  (Judg.  12 12  ;  AiXafi  [B],  -X[e]t/A  [AL]),  a  locality 
in  Zebulun,  the  burial-place  of  Elon  (g.v.,  ii.  xj".). 


AIN 

Its  name  ought  probably  to  be  pointed  p^'K  (E16n), 
and  etymologically  connected  with  p^K  or  n'?K,  'oak' 
or  *  terebinth '  (see  Terebinth,  §1),  indicating  a  sacred 
spot.     Cp  Allon,  2.  T.  K.  c. 

AUELETH-SHAHAB,  UPON.  RV  '  set  to  Ai^eleth 
hash-Shahar  (inK'n  rQ%  [inrip]  Trjs  dyriX'^/jirl/eus 
T^s  iuiBiyiji  [BNA]  ;  Aq.  [inrip]  ttjs  iXd(f>ov  rijs  dpOpivijs), 
Ps.  22,  title.  If  we  consider  the  tendency  of  the  phrase, 
'  Upon  Alamoth  {^.v.  ),'  to  get  corrupted,  it  seemshighly 
probable  that '  Aijeleth '  should  rather  be  read  '  Alamoth ' 
(k  and  y  confounded),  while  Shahar  should  perhaps  rather 
be  Bhn  it', '  a  new  song.'  (The  article  prefixed  to  Shahar 
may  be  in  the  interests  of  an  exegetical  theory. )  The 
latter  corruption  has  very  probably  taken  place  in  Ps. 
57  9  (see  Che.  Ps.(^),  A  '  new  song'  would  be  a  song 
upon  a  new  model. 

AIN  (J^y).  I.  If  MT  may  be  followed,  this  is  the 
name  of  a  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  32) 
assigned  to  Simeon  (197  ;  cp  1  Ch.  432).  According 
to  Josh.  21 16  it  was  one  of  the  priests'  cities  ;  but  the 
parallel  list  in  i  Ch.  659  [44]  probably  correctly  substitutes 
AsHAN  {g.v.)  which  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  I97  [MT 
^BAL^  alongside  of  Ain  as  a  distinct  place.  The  name 
being  thus  removed  from  this  list,  Ain  always  appears 
in  close  conjunction  with  Rimmon,  and  MUhlau  (fflVB  (^> 
s.v.  'Ain')  suggests  that  the  two  places  may  have  lain 
so  close  together  that  in  course  of  time  they  joined. 
Hence  he  would  account  for  the  En-rimmon  (psT  yy ; 
om.  BNA  ;  k.  cv  pcfifuoy  [K^-a  ^x-  inf.] ;  k,  ev  p€fifjMv  [L]) 
of  Neh.  11 29.  But  ifweconsider  the  phenomena  of  <5  (see 
below),  and  the  erroneous  summation  (if  MT  be  adhered 
to)  in  Josh.  1532,  it  becomes  evident  that  Bennett's 
thorough  revision  of  the  readings  in  his  Joshua  (SBOT) 
is  critically  justified  (cp  Ashan),  and  that  the  real  name 
is  En-rimmon  *  {g.v. ). 

How,  indeed,  could  a  place  dedicated  to  the  god 
Rimmon  (Rammin)  have  been  without  a  sacred 
fountain  ? 

Josh.  15  32,  KOI  tfnafiMO  [B],  irat  ptiniAav  [A],  irat  aiv  kou.  ptfifiMV 
[Lj ;  Josh.  197,  ati'  «c.  p«fifiiMt$  [A],  ati»  k.  ptynj^tav  [L],  but  tpefitiiav 
(B) ;  Josh.  21 16,  cwra  [B]  which  favours  jg^y  '  Ashan  '  i<f.7>.),  aiv 
lA],  vativ  [L],  which  harmonise  with  MT.  In  i  Ch.  432(it. 
ptfjiijuav  [B],  If.  riv  [s/c]  P«  sup.  ras.  [A^^  followed  by  -fjiftoti^  [A] ; 
K.  9vp€ft.iuav  [L])  we  should  also,  with  Ki.,  read  En-rimmon. 

2.  (pJ^Sl,  the  article  being  included  ;  (ixl)  iniydt 
[BAL];  Vg.  (contra)  fontem  Daphnim ;  Tg.  Onk.  as 
MT ;  for  the  rest  see  below. )  A  place  mentioned  in 
Nu.  34 11  to  define  the  situation  of  one  of  the  points  on 
the  ideal  eastern  frontier  of  Canaan  :  '  to  Harbel  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain'  is  the  phrase.  Though  both  AV 
and  RV  sanction  this  view  of  ';^''^7\,  it  is  more  natiu^  to 
render  'the  fountain,'  and  to  find  here  a  reference  to 
some  noted  spring.  Jerome  thought  of  the  spring 
which  rose  in  the  famous  grove  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch  ; 
in  this  he  followed  the  Targums  of  Ps.  Jon.  and  Jems, 
which  render  '(the)  Riblah'  (nSann)  by  'Daphne,'  and 
'the  fountain'  (pyn)  by  'Ainutha.  Robinson'  and 
Conder  prefer  the  fountain  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Orontes.  Both  these  views  rest  on  the  assumption  that 
Riblah  on  the  Orontes  has  just  been  referred  to,  which 
is  a  pure  mistake  (see  Riblah).  The  fountain  must  at 
any  rate  be  not  too  far  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret 
which  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  Most 
probably  it  is  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Hasbany,  one  of 
the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Jordan  (see  Riblah). 
From  this  fountain  to  the  *  east  shoulder '  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  a  straight  line  of  water  runs  forming  the 
clearest  of  boundaries.  If,  however,  we  place  Baal-gad 
at  Banias,  we  shall  then,  of  course,  identify  '  the  fountain ' 

1  Except  of  course  in  Josh.  21 16  (see  above).  In  Zech.  14  xof 
the  first  half  of  the  name  is  omitted  (see  En-rimmon). 

*  See  BR  4534.  Rob.'s  view  (p.  393)  on  the  Dapnnis  of  Vg. 
(connecting  it  with  the  spring  at  Difneh,  near  'Tell  el-^Sdy) 
seems  erroneous. 
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with  that  which  springs  from  the  famous  and  romantic 
cavern  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Hermon  mountains. 
It  should  be  added  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  aJter  the 
f>ointin;;  and  read  py*?  '  (eastward)  of  IjON,'  Ijon  being 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  on  the  N.  frontier  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  But  then  why  did  the  writer  introduce  it 
merely  incidentally  ?  T.  K.  C. 

AIRUS  (lAipoc  [A]),  iEsd.531  AV  =  Ezra247 
Reaiah,  3. 

AJAH  (n^N),  Gen.  36a4t  AV  =  RV  Aiah  {q.v.,  1). 

AJALON  (\h\^).  Josh.  10 12  AV  =  RV  Aijalon,  i. 

AKAM  (15J!),  Gen.  8627!=  1  Ch.  I42  AV  Jakan. 

AKATAN  (akatan  [BA]),  i  Esd.  SaBf  RV=Erra 
812  Hakkatan. 

AKELDAMA  (akcAAamax  [B]).  Actslijt  RV.  AV 
Aceldama. 

AKKOS  (akBcoc  [B]),  lEsd.  638t  RV  =  Erra26x 
Hakkoz.  I. 

AKKUB  (Zl^piy,  'posthumous.'  but  the  name  seems 
corrupt ;  d^KOyB  [BA],  ^^kk-  [I'])-  i-  b.  Elioenai,  six 
generations  removed  from  Zerubbabel :  i  Ch.  824  (uikovv 
[B],  aKKov§  [A],  aKOvv  [L]). 

2.  The  B'nc  Akkub.  a  group  of  doorkeepers  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  S  9);  E2ra242  (eucovyi  [BA],  <ut«c.  [L])= 
Neh.  745  («ow  [B],  -vf*i  [KA],  -vfi  lLl)=i  Esd.528  (Dacobi  : 
RV  Dacubi  ;  joxou/Si  [A],  Aoxov/ktrov  [B]).  Akkub  is  a  porter 
in  the  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii.  9  5  [^J,  S  15 
[r]a\  iCh.9i7  (cucovaa  [Bl)=Neh.  11 19  (oicov^  [LI),  cp  Ezra 
10 24,  =  I  Esd.  925  (where,  however,  the  name  is  omitted  between 
Shallum  and  Telem).  He  is  mentioned  also  in  Neh.  12  25  (oxou/S 
Kc.a  mg.  sup.) ;  om.  BK*A). 

3.  An  expounder  of  the  Law  (see  Ezra,  ii.  f  13  [/.] ;  cp  L 
S  8,  ii.  if  16  [5],  15  [i]  f).  Neh.  87  (oucov0  [LI,  om.  BAK)= 
X  Esd.  948  ^Ev,  Tacubus  ;  uucou/Sof  [A],  iap<rov/3oof  [B]). 

4.  The  B  nc  Akkub,  a  family  of  Nrthinim  (jj.v.)  in  the  fireat 
post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  iL  I  9),  Ezra245  {flKofitoB  16])=  Neh. 
7  48  (axov5  [A],  -ouatM) ;  om.  Bwith  MT,  EV)=z  Esd.  53o(ajcova 
[BAl;  AV  acua;  RV  akud). 

AKBABATTINE.  RV  ;  AV  incorrectly  Arabattine 
I  Mace.  63t.  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  81  ;  akraBatthnh  [KA]  ; 
-ATTANH  [K<=-*  V];  ACRABATTENE  [Cod.  Am.]; 
V^^jiX.cp  Judith  7 18,  below),  adistrict  where  Judas  the 
Maccabee  fought  against  the  Edomites,  situated  'in 
Idumaja '  [XV  Jos.  ]  or  '  in  Judaea '  [A].  The  district  in- 
tended is  no  doubt  that  to  the  SE.  of  Judsea,  in  Idimisea 
(see  Akrabbim).  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
opinion  of  Ewald  that  the  Ekiomites  had  settled  as  far  N. 
as  another  Akrabatta,  a  toparchy  or  district  in  Central 
Palestine,  to  the  N.  of  Judaea  (Akrabatta,  aKpa^era, 
etc.  [Jos.  B/  iil  3  5  II  PL  /f^^  v.  14  iv.  939]:  OKpa^^cLV 
[Eus.  05<^'2146i]),  apparently  represented  by  the 
modem  'Akrabeh,  8  m.  SE.  of  NablQs.  (The  reading 
^  'Iov^9  in  I  Mace,  must  therefore  be  rejected.)  See 
Schtir.  Hist.  I220  n.  2,  8  158. 

Doubtless,  however,  we  should  identify  with  'Akrabeh 
the  Ekrebel  {eypt^rjX  [BK],  cicpt/SiyX  [A] ;  ^..^-'/nv^. 
near  Chusi,  on  the  brook  Mochmur  (Judith  7  iSf),  the 
names  being  almost  the  same  in  the  Syr.  (=Talm. 
na-tpj;).  t.  k.  c. 

AKRABBIM,  Ascent  of,  so  always  in  RV;  also 
Nu.  344  in  AV,  which  has  in  Judg.  I36  'going  up  to 
Akrabbim,'  in  Josh.  163t  mg.  • .  .  .to  Acrabbim,' 
text  Maaleh-Acrabbim  (D"'3'Tj:?y  "^clf^.  *•*•»  *  ascent  of 
Scorpions,' [npOc]ANABACIC*AKPAB€IN  [BAL];  as- 
census  scorpionum),  mentioned  in  Josh.  ISa  (^kr^BBcim 
[sup.  ras.  A»^«^].  ckraBcin  [L])  as  one  of  the  localities 
marking  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah. 

It  must  have  been  one  of  the  passes  leading  up  from 
the  southern  <:ontinuation  of  the  Ghor  into  the  waste 
mountain  country  to  the  west.     Knobel   identifies  it 

1  Cp  Bakbuk. 

«  r^atmioraw  njj  «Mi^a9«wv  in  Jadg. I36  [AL;  Lag.  pomts 
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with  the  pass  of  es-Sai^.  leading  up  towards  Hebron 
out  of  the  W.  el-Fikreh  on  the  road  from  Petra. 
Robinson  [BR^  2 180/. )  describes  this  pass  as  being  •  as 
steep  as  a  man  can  readily  climb.'  'The  rock  is  in 
general  porous  and  rough,  but  yet  in  many  spots  smooth 
and  dangerous  for  animals.  In  such  places  a  path  has 
been  hewn  in  the  rock  in  former  days  ;  the  slant  of  the 
rock  being  sometimes  levelled,  and  sometimes  overcome 
by  steps  cut  in  it.  The  vestiges  of  this  road  are  more 
frequent  near  the  top.  The  appearance  is  that  of  a 
very  ancient  pass'  (^^<')229i).  Robinson,  however, 
identifies  this  Nakb  es-Safa  with  Zephath  or  Hormah, 
and  not  with  Akrabbim  (see  also  Halak,  Mount). 
Scorpions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout  this 
neighbourhood. 

AKUD  (akoyA  [B]),  I  Esd.  630  RV  =  E2ra2  45 
Akkub,  4. 

ALABASTER  (aAaBactron  [accus.  Ti  WH]  Mk. 
14 3r  also  with  art.,  thn  A.  [W  &  H  after  B{<*=], 
TON  A.  [Tl  after  fc<*A].  to  A.  [TR  after  G,  etc.  ;  also  F 
in  Lk.737];  q>  O  aAa.  [B],  to  aAa.  [A]  2  K.  21 13 
[for  nnVs  *  dish,'  '  cup '])  was  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  from  it  are  made  the  huge  bulls  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre. 
The  alabaster  of  the  ancients  was  a  stalagmitic  carbonate 
of  lime  hence  called  by  mineralogists  *  Oriental  alabaster ' 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  modem  alabaster,  which  is  the 
sulphate  of  lime.  See  EB^),  s.v.  Alabaster.  In 
Greek  the  word  d\dfia<rros  or  iXd^trrpoi  is  frequently 
used  of  vases  or  vessels  made  to  hold  unguents,  as 
these  were  generally  fashioned  out  of  this  material, 
which  was  thought  by  many  (cp  e.j^.,  PI.  NN  xiii.  3) 
to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the  ointment :  Theocritus  {/d. 
15x14)  is  able  to  speak  of  'golden  alabasters.'  Many 
alabaster  vases  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  and  the 
specialised  sense  given  to  nn^  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
version  of  Kings  (see  above)  is  natural  enough. 
The  town  of  Alabastron,  near  the  famous  quarries  of 
Hat-nub^  (cp  Erman,  Anc.  Eg.  470,  n.  3),  was  well 
known  for  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  (in  fact  it 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  material).* 
Many  of  these  go  back  to  nearly  4000  B.  c.  and  often 
show  fine  workmanship.  Similar  articles  have  been 
found  in  Assyria  dating  from  the  time  of  Sargon  (8th 
cent.  B.C.). 

Such  a  vessel  was  the  'alabaster  cruse'  which  was 
emptied  upon  Jesus's  head  by  the  woman  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper  at  Bethany  (Mt.  267  =  Mk.  I43 
Lk.  737t)-  The  expression  'brake'  in  Mark  does  not 
refer,  it  would  seem,  to  the  breaking  of  a  seal  or  of  the 
neck  of  the  vessel ;  the  object  was  to  prevent  profana- 
tion of  the  vessel  by  subsequent  use  for  any  commoner 
purpose  (cp  Comm. ,  ad  loc. ). 

ALAHETH  (np^^),  i  Ch.  78  AV,  RV  Alemeth. 

ALAMMELECH.  RV  Allammelech  ("q^tS^K  [B^]. 
'^K  [Gi.].  'J|7©^K  [v.d.  Hooght];  eX^MeXc*-  [B], 
cX/AcXcx  [L  ;  om.  A]),  a  place  in  Asher  on  the  border  of 
2^bulun  (Josh.  1926t),  the  name  of  which  is  possibly 
echoed  in  that  of  the  Wddy  el-melek,  which  drains  the 
plain  of  the  Buttauf  (Asochis),  and  joins  the  Nahr  el- 
Mukatta'  (Kishon).  So  Di.,  Buhl.  The  pointing  of 
the  Heb.  is  peculiar:  ^Vq^k  is  usually  explained  as  if 
ttro  nVK,  'sacred  tree  of  Melech' ;  but  n  can  hardly  have 
been  assimilated  to  d,  nor  is  this  the  best  reading. 
Possibly  the  real  name  was  !)Vo  hv(  (V*k),  El  Melech ; 
cp  El  Paran.  The  authors  of  the  points  may  have 
wished  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  personal  name 
Elimelech.  Or  the  name  might  be  a  corruption  of 
glammak  (see  Almug  Trees),  if  Solomon  was  able  to 
naturalise  this  tree.  x.  K.  C. 

1  Near  Tell  el-*Am5rna  (see  PSBAltj^  ['04!). 

•  The  reverse  supposition  is  sometimes  held,  viz.  that  the 
material  is  derived  from  the  place-name.  The  ultimate  origin  of 
the  word  is  unknown. 
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ALAMOTH,  UPON  (niD^^),  a  technical  musical 
phrase  of  uncertain  meaning  ;  cp  Music,  §  6. 

(a)  P5.46  title  [i]  (inrip  tov  Kpvi,U»v  [BKRT]  =  ntoV;rVj?;  om. 
A  ;  Aq.  iwi  i^ai*an7T«r=n'l*0^^'?y ;  Symm.  vwkp  titv  auMvimv) ; 

(3)  I  Ch.lSao  (<irl  aXaif/MB  [B],  .  .  aXeii.  [K],  .  .  oAij^.  [A],  irepl 
riiv  Kpv^U^v  [L] ;  two  anonymous  Gk.  versions  have  ini  mv 
avafiaByMV  (rnVyo]  and  eirl  tiiv  aluvimy  IniDSyD-  I"  '^o  other 
passages,  (c)  Ps.9  title  [i]  (vvip  r.  xp.  [BKAR] ;  Aq.  i^ovmSttjtov, 
Symm.  wcpi  tow  ftu'drow  =  niO'Vy*  Th.,  Quinl.  virep  aic/x^,  Sext. 
yvavKCOTTft);  (^  in  Ps.  48x4  Usl  («?  tows  ola)wi«  [KART],  i.e.,  ap- 
parently ninVy  ll^l :  o"**  Aq.  aBavaaCa,  Symm.  cis  rb  dii^eic^c)  it 
appears  in  the  corrupt  form  mD"'?y,  which  Tg.  takes  to  be  n^D'?g 

•  youth  •  (?X 

Thus  we  find  it  three  times  forming  part  of  a  heading 
of  a  psalm  (for  nicVy  in  d  should  be  restored  as  n'«:>y"'?y 
from  its  present  position  to  the  heading  of  Ps.  49,  on  the 
analogy  of  Ps.  4(J).  Of  the  two  half-translations  of  AV 
and  R V  respectively  ( '  upon  Alamoth, '  '  set  to  Alamoth ' ), 
the  former  presupposes  that  the  phrase  denotes  the 
particular  instrumental  accompaniment ;  the  latter,  that 
Alamoth  is  the  name  of  a  tune.     Most  modems  explain 

•  for  sopranos,'  'ftlamoth  having  the  constant  meaning 

•  maidens. '  Whether  soprano  voices  would  be  suitable 
for  Ps.  46,  the  musical  reader  may  judge.  Gratz  and 
Wellhausen  suppose  a  reference  to  some  ElamiU 
instnrnient  There  is,  however,  a  more  probable 
solution.  See  PsALMS,  and  cp  Muth-labben, 
Mahalath,  Nehiloth,  and  Aijeleth-shahar. 

ALCIMTTS  (aAkimoc  [AK],  occasional  forms  -|N. 
-€IM.  -XI*  [A].  "I CM.  M  ;  in  several  ciu^ive  MSS  of  i 
and  2 Mace,  and  in  Jos.  Ant.yX\.^^  with  add.  [kai  or 
O  K.]  l[a)]AK[€]lMOC  ;  in  Ant.xx.  IO3,  and  one  cursive 
at  I  Mace.  79  simply  i[a>]<\K[€]lMOC  ;  «-^-.  D^p^=Klia- 
kim  or  Jehoiakim,  for  which  he  adopted  the  like-sound- 
ing Greek  name  by  which  he  is  known  ;  cp  Names,  §  86), 
a  priest  '  of  the  race  of  Aaron '  ^  {Ant,  xx.  IO3,  admitted 
by  the  inimical '  writer  of  i  Mace.  ;  '  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,' '  7 14),  i.e. .  a  Zadokite,  though  not  of  the  family 
of  Onias  (*  not  of  this  house,'  *  Ant.  xxlOa). 

Ant.  xii.  97,  indeed  equates  '  another  house '  (e-rtpoy  oXkov)  with 
*not  of  the  stock  of  the  high  priests  (at  alll*  (ov«c  ovrt  r^  rStv 
apx*'9p4t0v  yeveos) ;  but  the  source  here  followed  by  Jos.  is  on 
other  grounds  apparently  inferior,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
Alcimus  was  really  more  eligible*  to  the  high  priest's  office  than 
his  enemies  the  house  of  Hasmon,  who  were  ordinary  priests. 

When,  therefore,  the  victorious  king  of  Syria, 
Demetrius  I.  {q.v.,  i)  determined  (iMacc.  79)to 
support  his  claim  to  the  high  priest's  office  [v.  5)  with 
force,  Alcimus  was  accepted,  not  only  by  the  Hellenising 
party  but  also  (v.  13)  largely  by  the  legitimist  party,  the 
Assideans  (q.v.). 

The  treaty,  (i  Mace.  659)  of  Lysias  (and  the  youthful  Antio- 
chus  V.  Eupator)  in  i6j  b.c,  which  satisfied  the  aims  of  the 
Assideans  and  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  further  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  *  fnends  of  Judas '  (i  Mace.  9  26  ;  cp  a8),  had 
been  immediately  followed,  if  we  may  trust  Ant.x\\.4jf  W  the 
execution  of  the  now  *  impossible '  high  priest  MBNEt.AUS  ^.r.) 
(i  Mace,  our  most  important  source,  not  having  mentioned 
Menelaus  at  all,  says  nothing  of  what  took  place  between  his 
tenure  of  office  and  the  effective  appointment  [conjo-ov  avr^  t. 
UpoMTvio^,  79;  cp  2 Mace.  14 13  jcaraon^o-at]  of  Alcimus  hy 
DemetriusX  According  to  the  same  passage  in  Jos.,  which 
states  also  that  a  young  Onias,  son  of  Onias  Til.,  made  his  way 
to  Egypt  on  the  deam  of  his  father  (on  which,  however,  see 
Onias;  Israel,  f  69),  Alcimus  became  {rfivtro)  high  priest 
on  Cuirra)  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  office  being  indeed  bestowed 
{tiitmitw)  on  him  by  the  king  (Antiochus  V.  according  to  the 
present  context).  According  to  2  Mace.  14  3,  too,  Alcimus  had 
been  at  some  lime  highpriest  Mfore  his  appointment  by  Demetrius. 
W«  know  really  nothmg  certain  about  the  events  of  this  short 
interval.  We  first  reacn  firm  ground  with  the  intervention  of 
Demetrius. 

Demetrius  did  not  mean  to  resume  the  hopeless  policy 
of  his  uncle  Epiphanes  (or  the  Assideans  would  have 


1  ^'ww5  ftir  Tov  *AapStroi. 


«  SeeiMacc79. 


>  ex  rov  <nHptia'nf  'Aaptiv. 

B  Although  we  cannot  of  course  trust  2  Mace  14  7,  ' '  mine 
ancestral  glory '  (niv  wpoyoviitriv  So^ai').  According  to  2  Mace 
Alcimus's  fault  was  his  voluntary  Hellenising  (ckovo-mk,  14  3 ; 
contrast  'by  compulsion,'  Kara  ova-wcny,  15 2).    Cp  Kosters, 

r*.  7-12538  ['78]. 
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held  aloof) ;  but  he  wanted  Alcimus  and  his  friends  to 
help  him  in  crippling  the  Hasmonean  party  of  political 
independence. 

There  would  be  a  special  reason  for  Alcimus  being  active 
against  the  Hasmoneans  if  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  foresee 
(what  we  now  know)  that  their  ultimate  goal  must  be  the  high 
priesthood.  (On  the  other  hand  the  'calumny'  [f. 27]  put  into 
his  mouth  bv  the  author  of  2  Mace.  [1426]  that  Judas  had  already 
been  made  high  priest  seems  historically  impossible  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  dbtoried  story  of  2  Mace,  see  next  note.) 

Bacchides  [qv.)  was  the  agent  selected  for  the  task.* 
At  first  the  presence  of  Alcimus  was  a  great  help  ;  his 
legitimacy  was  a  source  of  strength. 

This  would  have  special  weight  if  his  predecessor  Menelaus 
is  really  to  be  regarded,  with  2  Mace  (84+429)  as  a  '  Benjamite,' 
and  with  Wellhausen  {IJG  200,  n.  i,  2nd  ed.  235.  n.  i)  as  one 
of  the  Tobiada:  (see,  however,  Lucius,  Der  Essenisntus  77,  and 
cp  Israel,  {  6t)).  If  we  could  trust  the  Talmud  there  would  be 
a  special  pinnt  in  his  favour  in  his  connection  with  Jose  b.  Joezcr, 
leader  of  the  Sanhedrin  (his  uncle,  Ber.  Rabba^  ch.  tiS  ;  his  father, 
Bab.  Batkra,  133  a). 

The  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  have  followed  the 
Assideans  in  accepting  Alcimus  (1  Mace.  7 13  'first'; 
cp  We.  Phar.  u.  Sad.  84,  n.  2) ;  but  the  severity  of  the 
measures  taken  by  the  representatives  of  Demetrius,' 
sixty  men  (perhaps  those  that  had  been  till  now  much 
implicated  with  the  Hasmonean  party)  ^  being  slain  in 
one  day  (i  Mace.  7 16),  in  face  of  solemn  pledges  of 
peaceable  intentions,  entirely  changed  the  situation. 
Fear  and  dread  fell  on  all  the  people  (i  Mace.  7 18). 
After  some  further  severities  Bacchides  considered  his 
task  accomplished  and  returned  to  Antioch.  The  late 
severities,  however,  had  turned  the  heart  of  the  people 
again  to  Judas,  who  was  trying  to  strengthen  his  position 
(i  Mace.  724),  and  Alcimus  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw {v.  25).  He  had  of  course  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
further  incriminating  charges  against  Judas  {ibid,  and 
Ant.  xii.  10 3).  This  time  Nicanor  {q.v. )  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  restoring  Alcimus.  Dining  the  various 
exciting  incidents  of  the  next  interval, — the  diplomacy, 
battles,  and  death  of  Nicanor, — we  hear  nothing  of 
Alcimus*  (i  Mace.  7 26-50). 

Of  course  in  the  rejoicings  over  Nicanor's  day  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Maecabean  party  he  had  no  part ;  perhaps  he  was  absent. 
(It  is  at  this  point,  indeed,  that  Ant.x\\.\Ot  makes  Alcimus 
die  ;5  but  this  belongs  to  the  story  there  followed  of  Judas's^suc- 
cecding  to  the  bigh>priesthood,  on  which  see  Maccabees,  t.  S  4 
and  cp  below.) 

When  Bacchides  came  a  second  time  (i  Mace.  9i)  to 
carry  through  what  Nicanor  had  been  imable  to  accom- 
plish, Judas  failed  to  find  adequate  support  and  fell 
(160  B.C.),  and  the  Maecabean  party  were  without  a 
leader.  Alcimus  was  once  more  installed,  and  probably 
accepted  by  all  except  the  Maccabeans,  who  ere  long 
(diose  Jonathan  as  successor  to  his  brother. 

How  far  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  Alcimus  carried 
him  we  do  not  know.  At  his  death  ( 159  B.C.*)  he  seems 
to  have  been  engaged  on  some  changes  in  the  temple 
enclosure,  the  natiu-e  and  even  the  object  of  which  we 
do  not  know  with  any  certainty. 

According  to  Josephus  he  had  *  formed  the  intention  of  pulling 
down  the  wall  of  the  temple '  (fiovXrfiivrt.  KoBtknlv  th  rtlxo^  tow 
aytov,  Ant.  xii.  106  beg.),  i  Mace  states  (954)  that  it  was  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  temple  (to.  t.  rffi  avkifi  T«r  kyimv 
Tw  ivmriaasi)  that  he  commanded  {ivira^tv)  to  pull  down, 
adds  that  he  pulled  down  the  works  (ra  epya)  of  the  prophets, 
and  then  appends  the  peculiar  statement  that  he  began  the  pulling 

1  So  I  Mace  78;  on  the  distorted  account  in  2  Mace,  where 
14 12  has  to  do  duty  for  both  i  Mace  7  8  and  726,  see  Kosters, 
FA.  7*12  533  535,  and  on  the  duiplacement  of  Bacchides  to 
a  Mace  8  30,  ib.  ^o^f.  (cp  the  place  of  Bacchides  in  Jos.  BJ'x.  1 »). 

2  How  far  these  transactions  are  to  be  attributed  directly  to 
Alcimus  (so  apparently  i  Mace  1  \^ff,  23),  and  how  far  they 
were  due  to  Bacchides  (so  apparently  .^w/.  xii.  10 2  ;  cp  i  Mace 
7 10)  we  cannot  say. 

3  His  uncle  being,  according  to  Ber.  Rabba  and  Baba  Batkra 
(ll.cc),  of  the  number. 

*  On  the  motive  of  the  author  of  2  Mace  in  representing 
Nicanor  as  untrue  to  his  master  (2  Mace  14  28-3 5)  and   thus 


etc.  (=1  Mace 8). 

0  Josephus  assigns  him  variously  three  years  {Ant.  xx.  10 3)  or 
four  years  (ib.  xiL  106)  of  office. 
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down.  It  seems  rash  to  assume  that  this  confused  account  is  in 
its  ori^pinal  form.  If  the  last  clause  is  not  an  interpolation  (and 
there  is  cursive  MS  authority  for  its  omission,  see  H  &  P).  and 
even  perhaps  if  it  ts,  should  we  not  perhaps  read  '  to  pull '  for 
*  hepuUed    {KoBtXtiv  for  KoittiXty)  ? 

The  much  discussed  question  what  the  wall  ([rctxo^)  referred 
to  was,  we  have  really  not  the  means  of  determining.  Its  identi> 
fication  with  a  low  bsurier  in  the  Herodian  temple  oeyond  which 
Gentiles  must  not  pass,  the  sdrtg-  (jn^o)  described  in  Middoth 
23  is  at  the  best  precarious  1  (see  the  remarks  of  Schurer,  GJV  1 
176,  n.  5  and  the  discussions  there  referred  to). 

The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Alcimus  ( i  Mace. 
955/  ;  cp  however,  ^«/.  xii.  106,  uvxvk'i  rjfJiipas)  was 
naturally  treated  by  his  enemies  as  a  sign  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure. The  moderation  (such  as  it  is)  of  the  writer  of 
I  Mace,  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  later  rabbis 
(se2  the  stories  in  Hamburger,  /^JS  428/.,  Derenbourg, 
Nisf.  Pal.  5a,  n.  2).  That  on  the  whole,  however, 
Alcimus  did  not  interfere  nmch  with  ritual  and  practice 
is  plain,  or  at  least  probable,  from  this  last  act  being  all 
that  is  mentioned  against  him,  and  even  in  this  case 
'  we  do  not  know  his  motive  (cp  Grimm  ad  he.,  and 
We.  216,  //G(^'  262).  Still,  if  he  has  been  rather  severely 
judged,  even  for  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  opposite 
party,  Wellhausen  (I.e.)  seems  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme. 

The  historical  importance  of  this,  perhaps  in  himself 
somewhat  insignificant  character  (who  figiu-es  all  the 
more  strikingly  on  the  scene  that  we  cannot  find  very 
clear  traces  of  any  immediate  predecessor  or  successor*), 
lies  in  the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  office  formed  a  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  Jewish  parties.'  The 
Assideans  refused  to  follow  the  Hasmoneans.  Two 
generations  later,  the  meaning  of  this  became  more 
apparent  (see  Assideans,  Pharisees,  Essenes). 

The  primary  source  is  1  Mace  7-9.  Cp  Tos.  Ant.  xii.  97.II  2, 
XX.  10 3,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  see  AIaccabees,  First,  i. 
i  9  ;  on  the  relative  value  of  3  Mace  14  see  the  elaborate  Article  of 
Kosters,  '  De  polemiek  van  het  tweede  boek  der  Nf akkabe€n,' 
Th.  ^12 491-553  ['78],  especially  as  cited  above ;  on  parties.  We. 
Phar.  u.  Sad.  f  v.,  76^  Lucius  /.c.\  on  later  Jewish  sentiment 
concerning  Alcimus,  Hamburger,  IiE1^2%y.',  on  j^io.  e'c. 
Schurer,  5/K  g  6,  n.  5,  and  GrStz  in  MGIV/,  1876,  pp.  385-307 ; 
on  festival  of  23rd  Marchesvan  in  Mg^;-.  Taan.^  Derenoourg,  Lc^ 
and  Gratz,  Gesck.  3H)564^  h.  w.  h. 

ALCOVE  ( n3|?),  Nu.  25  8t  R V  mg. ,  AV  Tent  (q.  v, ). 

ALEMA  (€N  aAamoic  [A],  -AeM.  [K*].  -A[e]i/w. 
^cac.b(vid.)  V],  Syr.  'tt*:^.  »«  ^^imis),  a  place  men- 
tioned along  with  Bosora,  Camaim,  etc.  (i  Mace.  626). 
Being  in  Gilead  it  cannot  be,  as  some  say,  the  Beer- 
elim  spoken  of  in  Is.  158  as  belonging  to  Moab,  and 
the  Beer  of  Nu.  21 16  (see  Bosor).  It  has  been  placed 
by  Merrill  at  Alma,  S.  of  Edrei,  and  by  Schumacher 
at  Kefr  el-Ma,  E.  of  Lake  of  Galilee  ;  but  it  is  probably 
'//md,  10  m.  SW.  of  the  Leja,  and  of  Busr  el- Hariri,  which 
is  probably  Bosor.  (Cp  Buhl  Topcig:  des  N.  Osi Jordan- 
landes  13  ;  We.  IJG  212  [3rd  ed.  2^7]  n.)     G.  A.  S. 

ALEMETH  or  ALLEMETH  (fippji; ;  so  everywhere 
[Ba  Gi],  except  i  Ch.  7  8  '  in  pause '  rilD^^J,  Alameth, 
r€M€ee  [B],  cA/VSCeCM  [A] ;  ordinary  edd.  have 
nppy,  whence  RV  Allemeth  in  iCh.  660  [45]  = 
Josh.  21 18,  where  the  form  is  Almon,  \\u7i^  yt^tht^b, 
[B],  aAmcon  [A],  cA/W.  [L]  ;  usually  (-AAeMee  [B.A], 
&A4\Ma)0  [I^]).  a  Levitical  town  in  Benjamin  (i  Ch.  660 
[45].  r^H/vsee  [A]),  the  name  of  which  appears  in 
iCh.836  (cAAAiMAe  [B],  taAcm.  [A],  AA€<t)  [L])  = 
942t  (pAMeAee  [B].  AAe<|)  [L])  as  that  of  a  descendant, 
or  family  of  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  /3).    See  also  Zalmon, 

1  The  seventeenth  of  the  thirty-five  festivals  prescribed  in 
Megillatk  Tctanith—\\7„  on  23rd  Marchesvan — has  Dy  somCj  e.g.^ 
Gratz^  been  brought  into  connection  with  thej^n-rand  Alamus. 
This  IS  however  contested,  e.g.^  by  Derenbourg,  nist.  Pal.  do/. 


(see  text  of  Me^.  Taan..  ib.  442,^). 

J*  Josephus,  Ignoring  nis  previous  irreconcilable 
xii.  106,  already  quoted  above,  expressly  says  (^Ant.  xx.  10)  that 
'      '      '    of  AI  ■  '       '*' 


:  statement  m 


on  the  death  of  Alcimus  the  office  of  high  priest  was  vacant  for 
seven  years. 

*  Cp  We.  Phar.  u.  Sad.  9  v.  ;  Lucius  Der  Essenisntus^  etc. 
75^  l'8il,  with  SchQrer's  review  {TLZ  ['81 1,  especially  col.  494). 


ALEXANDER 

ii.  (end),  Elam,  ii.  i.  Robinson's  identification  (Z.5^) 
with  the  modem  *Almlt,  i  m.  NE.  from  *Andki 
(Anathoth),  is  generally  accepted. 

ALEXANDER  (^AeiANApoc  [AKV],  'helper  of 
men'),  i.  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Macedon  (336- 
323  B.C. ),  sumamed  the  Great.  The  victories  of 
Alexander  powerfully  impressed  the  Jewish  imagination  ; 
yet  the  only  biblical  passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned 
by  name  are  i  Mace.  1 1-8  62.  The  writer  of  Daniel 
(166  or  164  B.C. )  recalls  a  '  mighty  king'  ruling  *  with 
great  dominion,*  whose  kingdom  is  'broken'  after  his 
death  (Dan.  11 3/).  In  the  vision  of  chap.  7,  it  is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  *  beasts '  ;  it  is  '  dreadful  and 
terrible,'  and  'devoured  and  brake  in,  pieces,  and 
stamped'  the  rest.  Naturally,  it  was  the  destructive 
side  of  Alexander's  work  that  impressed  the  imagina- 
tion ;  the  fall  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  would  bring  that 
as^ct  into  prominence.  His  Palestinian  conquests 
are  thought  to  be  alluded  to  in  Zech.  9i-8  (see 
Zechariah,  Book  of);  and  in  Is. 26/..  the  fate  of 
Tyre  may  be  contrasted  tacitly  with  that  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Isaiah,  il  §  13).  It  is  during  the  seven 
months'  siege  of  Tyre  that  Jewish  history  comes  into 
connection  with  Alexander  (333-332  B.C.).  The  tradi- 
tion is  given  by  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8  zff.  (cp  Yoma,  69a). 

The  Jews  refused  compliance  with  Alexander's  requisitions. 
After  the  two  months'  sicee  of  Ga/a  he  advanced  on  Jerusalem  ; 
but  Jaddua  (JaddusX  theliigh  priest  (cp  Neh.  12  11 22),  warned 
by  a  dream  how  to  avert  his  anger,  met  the  conqueror  at  Scopus. 
Alexander  worshipped  the  Name  on  the  high  priest's  mitre,  and 
entering  Jerusalem  sacrificed  in  the  Temple,  heard  Daniel's 
prophecies  relating  to  himself,  and  gave  the  Jews  autonomy,  not 
only  in  Jerusalem  out  also  in  Babylon. 

As  to  all  this  other  writers  preserve  absolute  silence, 
and  the  story  in  Josephus  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
statement  in  Arr.  iii.  1,  that  in  seven  days  from  Gaza  Alex- 
ander was  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt.  Yet  Just.  xi.  10 says  that 
'  many  kings  wearing  fillets  met  him' ;  and  Ciu-t.  iv.  517, 
that  he  visited  some  who  refused  to  submit.  Jewish 
soldiers  were  certainly  in  his  armies,  even  on  his  most 
distant  expeditions ;  and  in  Alexandria,  founded  im- 
mediately after  the  supposed  visit,  the  Jewish  element 
was  large.  The  privileges  conferred  on  the  Jews  are 
a  feature  of  subsequent  history.  It  is  possible  that 
Alexander  derived  from  the  Jews  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  the  interior  of  Asia  (Mahaffy,  Greek 
Life,  chap.  20 ).  Whether  true  or  false,  the  episode  strikes 
a  true  note  in  Alexander's  character.  Nevertheless, 
it  raises  suspicion  to  find  the  story  appropriated  by  the 
Samaritans.  Still  more,  to  remember  the  visit  to 
Gordium  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  that  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon  before  the  Persian  expedition. 
Finally,  the  king's  action  at  Babylon  is  a  curious 
parallel  (Arr.  iii.  16).  He  there  rebuilt  the  shrines 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  especially  that  of  Belus —rd  re 
dXXa  Kal  T<fi  B^X(^  KaOdc  iKcTvoi  i^yfyovvro  idveev. 

The  Jerusalem  episode  must  be  characterised  as  an 
attempt  to  secure  Jerusalem  a  place  in  the  cycle  of 
Alexander -legends,  on  the  model  of  the  visit  to  the 
Egyptian  Ammon.  (Cp  H.  Bois,  Rev.  de  th6o. 
et  phil.,  Lausanne,  1891  ;  Henrichsen,  *S/.  Kr.,  1871). 

w.  J.  w. 

2.  Alexander  Balas,  a  man  of  low  origin,  who  passed 
himself  off  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Epiphanes  (cp  i  Mace. 
10 1,  'A.  6  ToD  'Avri^xov  6  'Eiri^ai'Tjs  [ANV],  see  Mac- 
cabees, First  Book  of,  §  2) ;  'K\i^o.vho%  [A]  in  v.  58. 
His  real  name  was  Balas  (so  Strabo  [p.  751],  rhv  BdXav 
*A\4^av8pov ;  Jos.  [An/,  xiii.  48],  on  the  other  hand,  'A.  6 
BdXas  \ey6fiepos),  which  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
K^ya,  '  Lord. '  The  additional  name  '  Alexander '  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  by  Attains  II.  of  Pergamum,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  support  him  against  Demetrius. 
In  rivalry  with  the  latter  Balas  exerted  himself  to  secure 
an  alliance  with  Jonathan  (i  Mace.  lOi  ^),  and  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  'high  priest  of  the 
nation  and  friend  of  the  king,'  was  successful  [v.  20). 
After  a  varying  career  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Arabia, 
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where  he  was  killed  at  Abac  after  a  reign  of  five  years, 
150-145  B.C.  (i  Mace.  11 1318).  For  classical  references 
see  Diet.  Class.  Biog.  ,s.v.\  Schurer,  GJV 1 178,  n.  10 ;  and 
for  the  history  of  the  time  see  Israel,  §  76,  Mac- 
cabees, i.  §  5. 

3.  Son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  mentioned  together  with  his 
brother,  RuFUS  [^.f.]  (Mk.  152i). 

4.  A  member  of  the  family  of  the  high  priest   in  Acts  4  6, 

frobably  to  be  identified  with  the  third  son  of  Annas,  callea 
lleasar  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  2  2).     See  Annas. 

5.  Of  Ephcsus,  a  Jew,  who  was  '  brought  forth '  {npo*fiipaa-av 
(Text.  Rec.])  from  the  multitude,  or  'brought  down'  (itoTcjB. 
[D,  etc.])  or  (more  probably)  'instructed'  {avvtfi.  [B^A],  cp 
RV  mg.)  by  the  Jews,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  their 
defence  in  the  theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumiilt  excited 
by  Demetrius,  the  silversmith  (Acts  19_33).  There  is  no  con- 
clusive reason  either  for  or  against  identifying  him  with  : 

6.  The  coppersmith  (6  xo^'vf);  w^ho  is  described  (2  Tim. 
4 14)  as  having  done  Paul  '  much  evil '  (at  his  trial  t). 

7.  Mentioned  with  Hymen^eus  (^.v.)  as  having  *  made  ship- 
wreck concerning  the  faith '  (i  Tim.  I  lO^C),  and  as  having  been, 
in  consequence,  delivered  by  the  apostle  unto  Satan.  Whether 
or  not  he  is  to  be  identified  with  no.  6  above,  we  cannot  tell. 
In  some  texts  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thtcla. 
he  appears  writh  Demas  and  Hermogenes  as  a  hypocritical 
comp^ion  of  Paul  ;  in  others  it  is  '  Alexander  the  Syriarch ' 
who  is  mentioned.     See  Lipsius,  Apokr,  Ap.  Gesck.  iL  1 462  466. 

ALEXANDRIA  (aAcIanApWia  [VA],  3Macc.3i; 
gentilic  AAeiANApeyC  [BNA],  Acts69  1824t).  The  site 
of  the  city  was  chosen  by  Alexander  the  Great  during  his 

1  The  citv  Passage  from  Memphis  down  the 
'*  Canobic  (Canopic),  or  most  westerly, 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  his  way  to  the  Oracle  of  Amraon 
(331B.C.). 

Holm  remarks  that  it  was  a  novelty  to  call  a  city  afler  its 
founder,  this  particular  form  of  name  having  previously^  been 
made  only^  from^  names  of  deities  {e.g.^  Apollonia);  it  indicates 
Alexander's  desire  for  divine  honours,  a  claim  supported  by  the 

E nests  of  Ammon  (Holm,  Gk.  Hist.  3 ^84  El').  ^  The  city  was 
lid  out  by  Deinocrates  under  the  kings  supervision,  12  m.  W. 
of  the  Nile,  and  thus  its  harbours  were  not  choked  by  the  Nile 
mud,  which  b  carried  east  by  the  current. 

It  lay  on  the  neck  of  land,  2  m.  broad,  interposed 
between  the  Mareotis  lagoon  and  the  sea.  A  mile  dis- 
tant, parallel  with  the  coast,  lay  the  island  of  Pharos, 
connected  with  the  city  by  a  dam  (which  served  also  as 
an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  island),  seven  stades  in 
length  (hence  called  the  Heptastadium),  pierced  with 
two  openings.  Two  harbours  were  thus  created,  both 
protected  by  projections  from  the  mainland. 

The  western  harbour  was  called  that  of  Eunoslus,  after  a 
king  of  5>oli,  son-in-law  of  Ptolemy  I.  (but  see  Mahaffy,  Greek 
Li/c  163,  for  another  suggestion).  The  eastern  harbour  was 
then  the  more  important,  although  it  is  not  so  to-day.  Its 
entrance  was  marked  by  the  huge  lighthouse  (built  on  the  island 
b^'  the  Cnidian  Sost rat a<;)  which  gave  its  name  ([/Aarvf)  to  all 
similar  structures.     Opposite  to  it  ran  out  the  point  of  Lochias. 

Bordering  on  the  great  (eastern)  harbour  was  the 
palace-quarter  (Brucheium),  the  abode  of  the  Mace- 
donians. The  western  division  of  the  city,  occupied 
previously  by  the  village  Rhacotis,  continued  to  be  the 
Egyptian  quarter.  The  Jewish  colony  was  in  the  east 
of  the  city. 

Lake  Mareotis  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  and  as  it  communicated  also  with  the  Nile,  the 
periodical  flood  prevented  the  accunmlation  of  silt  and 
the  formation  of  morass.  To  this,  and  to  the  constant 
Etesian  winds,  Strabo  traces  the  salubrity  of  the  site 
(p.  793).  The  lake  was  the  haven  for  the  products  of 
upper  Egypt  coming  directly  from  Syen6,  as  well  as  for 
those  of  India  and  the  East,  brought  by  way  of  Arsino^ 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  royal  canal  to  the  Nile,  or  through 
Berenice  or  Myos  Hormos,  lower  down  the  coast. 
Hence  the  commerce  of  the  lake  was  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  outer  ports,  whose  exports  largely 
exceeded  their  imports  (Str. ,  p.  793).  Alexandria  became 
the  great  port  of  transshipment  for  eastern  commodities, 
while  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  also  took  the  place 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast  as  a  grain-producing  country. 
Most  of  her  grain  went  to  Italy  (cp  Acts  276  28  n  ;  Jos. 
^/vii.  2i ;  Suet.  Tit.  5).  Near  Ostia  was  a  sanctuary 
modelled  on  the  Alexandrian  temple  of  Sarapis,  with  a 
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mariners'  guild  (C/Z,1447).  Even  under  the  Lagids 
Alexandria  contained  a  large  colony  of  Italians  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  the  West  (cp  Eph.  Epigr.  1 600  6oq). 
For  the  importance  of  Egypt  to  Rome  see  Momms. 
Prov.  of  Rom.  Emp.  2252  ET. 

Alexandria  was  not  organised  as  a  x6\ts — i.e.y  it  pos- 
sessed neither  deliberative  assembly  nor  senate  (/SouXtJ), — 

2.  Its  constitu-  ^^^.  fr^"^  t^^  ^r^^  ^''^  "^f^^y  ^ '  '•^y^i 

. .  residence  of  the  satrap  kmg,  never  a 

foundation  of  Graeco- Macedonians 
with  city  privileges  in  a  foreign  land'  (Mahaffy,  Emp. 
of  Ptol.  76).  The  burgess  body  was  Cireek  (primarily 
Macedonian).  — standing  alongside  of  the  native  Egyptian 
and  the  foreign  elements  not  reckoned  Hellenic,  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  English  in  India  along- 
side of  the  natives  (Momm.  Prov.  of  Rom.  Emp.  2262 
ET).  Chief  among  the  non- Hellenes  were  the  Jews, 
occupying  two  out  of  the  five  wards,  apparently  here 
not  on  the  Ghetto  system,  but  on  the  basis  of  original 
settlement ;  they  were  natiu-ally  attracted  by  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  city,  and  were  also  deliber- 
ately settled  there  by  the  founder  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  24,  BJ 
ii.  I87).  Josephus  asserts  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
had  equal  rights  with  the  Macedonians  and  other 
Greeks.  This,  though  technically  an  exaggeration,  was 
probably  practically  true,  seeing  that  such  rights  can 
only  have  been  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  natives ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  were 
free  from  the  poll-tax.  Gf  all  the  non-Hellenes,  the  Jews 
alone  were  allowed  to  form  a  community  within  that  of 
the  city,  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-government. 
'The  Jews,'  says  Strabo  (quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.yXs.l^), 
'  have  in  Alexandria  a  national  head  of  their  own 
{i$pdpxv^)t  who  presides  over  the  people  and  decides 
processes  and  disposes  of  contracts  as  if  he  ruled  an 
independent  community'  (u;j  B.v  ToXirelas  Hpx^^y  oiJto- 
T€\ov%).  Josephus  traces  their  legal  position  to  Alex- 
ander ;  but  it  was  apparendy  Ptolemy  I.  who  settled 
them  in  Egypt  in  large  numbers  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  1  ;  App. 
Syr.  50).  The  general  result  was  that  *  in  acknow- 
ledged independence,  in  repute,  culture,  and  wealth, 
the  body  of  Alexandrian  Jews  was,  even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  first  in  the  world '  (Momm. 
op.  cit.  2267  ET).     Cp  Dispersion,  §§7,  15^ 

Of  the  development  of  the  city,  and  especially  of  the 
foundation  of  the  institutions  which  gave  it  its  place  in 

%    T^tfcArfi     ^^^  history  of  literature  and  science,  little 

*    is   known.      The  famous   Museum   was 

probably  founded  by  Ptolemy  I. ,  aided  by  the  advice  of 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum,  who  migrated  to  Egypt  on  his 

expulsion  from  Athens  (307  B.C. ). 

"The  name  (Movo-ctof)  points  to  an  Attic  origin.  No  detailed  de- 
scription can  here  be  given.  Besides,  the  materialsare  very  scanty. 
It  was  a  royal  foundation,  with  a  common  hall,  porticoes,  and 

Sardens,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  literary  and  scientific  workers 
ependent  on  royal  bounty,  under  the  presidency  of  a  priest  who 
was  the  king's  nominee ;  it  was  the  '  first  example  of  a  per- 
manent institution  for  the  cultivation  of  pure  science  founded  by 
a  government '  (Holm,  op.  cit.  4  317  ET).  It  was  not  a  teaching 
establishment  or  training-place  for  3,'outh,  but  a  home  of  research 
adequately  endowed.  Attached  to  it  was  the  Library,  with  more 
than  500,000  volumes  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  2  i). 

The  Museum  and  the  Library  combined  were  essenti- 
ally a  centre  of  learning,  not  of  creative  power.  In  their 
artificial  atmosphere  exact  science  and  literary  criticism 
flourished  with  brilliant  results  ;  but  literature  decayed — 
perhaps  the  uninspiring  environment  of  the  city  had  no 
slight  effect  upon  its  art  and  poetry  (Mahaffy,  Greek 
Life  165). 

The  Museum  served  as  a  model  for  subsequent  foundations— 
e.g.,  that  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;— both  Jews  and  Christians 
at  a  later  time  had  similar  centres  of  learning  in  the  city.^  The 
fate  of  the  library  is  uncertain ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
accidentally  burnt  alon^  with  the  arsenal  in  48  B.C.  (Cses.  BC 
3  III).  The  words  of  Dio,  4838 — wot*  aAAa  t*  itol  rh  vtutfuov^ 
ras  Tt  airo0i}«cas  ical  tou  <riTov  <coi  rStv  fii^mv, — irkeCfrrtav  6tj  kox 
api<rrtM)v,  a>f  ^acrt,  ytvon^viiiv, — KavBfjvait — perhaps  refer  only  to 
stores  of  books  for  sale  (Mahaffy,  Emp.  of  Ptol.  454). 

Ptolemy  II.  established  a  supplementary  library  in 
the  Sarapieion,  in  the  quarter  Rhacotis.     In  science, 
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especially,  Alexandria  maintained  a  sort  of  primacy 
throughout  the  imperial  period,  and  residence  in  the 
Museum  was  the  hall-mark  of  learning  (cp  Acts  18 24, 
and  a  <f>iK6ao<f>os  dvb  Moinretov,  in  Halicarnassus,  BuIL 
de  Corr.  Hell.  4405.  Alexandrian  physicians,  in  par- 
ticular, were  regarded  as  the  best  in  the  empire ;  cp 
o2  iv  'E<f>4(T<fi  dvb  toO  ilovffeLov  larpol  [Wood,  Ephesus^ 
Appendix,  Inscriptions  from  Tombs,  etc.,  7,  /.  6]). 

In  Roman  times  Alexandria  was  the  second  city  in 
the  empire,  and  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world 
A  Charft/Aflf  (Strabo,  p. 798  ;  lUyitrrw  ifivSpiow  rijt 
*•  ^n«r»CTier.  ^i^^^^yj^^y  At  the  end  of  the  Ptole- 
maic period  she  numbered  upwards  of  300,000  free 
inhabitants,  and  in  imperial  times  still  more  (Diod. 
1752).  Mommsen  {op.  cit.  2262  ET)  develops  the  com- 
parison between  her  and  Antioch — both  •  monarchical 
creations  out  of  nothing'  (Paus.  viii.  383). 

The  laiter  excelled  in  beauty  of  site  and  in  the  magnificence  of 
her  imperial  buildings ;  the  K>rmer  in  her  suitability  for  world* 
trade.  In  the  character  of  their  population  and  their  attitude 
towards  their  respective  national  religions^  the  similarity  between 
the  two  cities  is  close.  The  Alexandrian  mob,  like  that  of 
Antioch,  was  capricious  and  turbulent ;  the  smallest  spark 
kindled  a  conflagration  to  be  quenched  only  with  blood  (Diod. 
I84,  Dio39  57). 

Polj^bius  (3414)  says  that  a  personal  visit  to  the  city  filled 
him  with  disgust  at  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  constant 
presence  of  masses  of  mercenaries  necessary  for  keeping  under 
control  the  mongrel  mob,  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the 
Greeks ;  comparMl  with  these  two,  the  native  Egyptian  element 
struck  him  as  acute  and  educated.'  Caesar  draws  a  similar  picture 
(^CSiio).  A  vivid  illustration  is  found  in  the  bloody  scenes 
which  heralded  the  accession  of  PtQlcmy  V.  (Pol.  15  30-33).  A 
point  of  similarity  with  the  Antiochians  was  the  fondness  of  the 
Alexandrians  for  giving  nicknames  (cp  Paus.  v.  21 12:  kox  irwf 
icat  cvi Yf^pioi'  TO  cf  Tdf  eirucAi}<rcts  roif  'AAc^av3p«i'a-tV  i<rriv.  Id. 
'  L  9  I  ;  ben.  iui  Hclv.  19  6  :  *  Loquax  ct  in  contumelias  pricfec- 
torum  ingeniosa  provincia  ...  etiam  periculosi  sales  placent  '^. 
The  Ptolemies  had  each  a  nickname^  and  even  Vespasian,  for  his 
tax  on  salt  tish,  was  called  the  '  sardine-dealer '  (Suet.  Vesp.  ip  : 
Kv^Sioo-cucnff).  As  regards  the  status  of  the  highly  composite 

population,  the  Roman  emperors  mostly  retained  the  old  state 
of  things.  The  Alexandrians  continued  to  stand  ^uite  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  character  and  in  privileges  (cp 
Philo,  in  Flacc.  10 ;  CIG  4957X  so  much  so  that  the  Alex- 
andrian franchise  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  Roman  citizenship  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Tr.  C  (22] :  '  Admonitus 
sum  a  peritioribus  debuisse  me  ante  ei  Alexandrinam  civitatem 
inpetrare,  deinde  Romanam,  quoniam  csset  /Egj-ptius.' — Jos.  c. 
Ap.24).  The  Egyptians  of  the  Nomes  were  unable  to  gain 
Roman  citizenship,  nke  other  provincials,  by  enlistment  in  the 
legions. 

The  greatness  of  Alexandria  has  led  some  to  speak 
of  its  foimder  as  though  he  were  endowed  with  more 
B  Its  sncoAflA.  ^^^  human  foreknowledge,  and  had 
o.  ii»  Bucoess.   fQpgsggn   i^g  future  of  the  city  as   a 

centre  of  Hellenism  and  queen  of  the  Levant.  Others 
regard  the  city  as  merely  a  Greek  emporium,  a  second 
and  more  successful  Naucrfttis,  owing  to  accident  its 
rise  to  the  position  of  a  cosmopolitan  capital 

Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  Alexander  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  'the  great  trading  area  of  the 
Levant  was  for  the  moment  without  focus'  (Hogarth,  Philip  and 
Alex.  188),  and  the  site  actually  selected  was  the  only  one 
possible  on  the  Egyptian  coast  (though  Mahaffy,  Emp.  0/ PtoL 
12,  calls  this  in  question).  Egj'pt,  further,  offered  peculiar 
facilities  for  that  amalgamation  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
which  he  desired,  and,  owing  to  its  support  of  his  secret  belief 
in  his  divinity,  it  had  a  special  place  in  his  affections.  The 
success  of  Naucraiis  undoubtedly  exerted  an  influence  in  the 
way  of  directing  attention  to  the  W.  of  the  Delta ;  and  it  is  not 
vrithout  reason  that  Cleomenes,  a  native  of  Naucratis,  created 
financial  governor  of  Egypt,  is  called  one  of  the  architects  of 
Alexandria  (Justin  13  4).  Nor  should  we  fail  to  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  island  of  Pharos  was  the  traditional  landinjg- 
I>Iace  of  Odysseus  ^Hom.  <?</.  4355).  This  influence  is  dis- 
tinctly asserted  in  the  story  of  the  dream  which  directed  the 
king  to  the  site  opposite  Pharos  (Plut.  Alex.  20). 

In  fine,  considering  Alexander's  economic  designs  and 
achievements  in  the  far  East,  and  the  success  of  his 
eastern  colonies,  we  cannot  venture  to  deny  that  he 
consciously  created  a  centre  for  a  new  mixed  race,  with 
a  definite  dream  of  the  possibilities  afterwards  realised. 

Much  has  been  hoped  from  systematic  exploration. 

The  modem  town  stands  mainly  on  the  silt  fathered  on  either 

side  of  the  Heptastadium,  which  has  thus  con- 

6.  Si1i68  not  verted  the  island  of  Pharos  into  a  peninsula. 

r6C0T6ra>bl0.  '^H  d^^  great  monuments  of  the  Ptolemaic  age 

seem  to  have  stood  within  the  present  inhabited 
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area,  or  <»  ground  now  absorbed  by  the  sea ;  but  the  site  of  no 
ancient  building  is  known,  except  that  of  the  Caesareum,  which 
was  near  the  sea.  The  Sema  or  Soma,  in  which  Alexander's 
body  was  deposited,  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  mosque 
of  Nebi  Damdl^  the  most  sacred  locality  in  Alexandria.  The 
last  person  known  to  have  seen  the  body  was  the  emperor  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (Dio,  70 13). 

The  general  result  is  that,  owing  to  subsidence,  the 
remains  of  Ptolemaic  Alexandria  are  now  below  water 
level,  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the 
site  {Egypt.  Expl.  Fund  Report,  1894-5).  See,  also, 
Dispersion.  §  7. 

Literature. — Strabo,  pp.  791-799 ;  Herondas,  Mim.  1  28  y.\ 
Kiepert,  Zur  Topogr.  des  alien  Alex.  (Berl.  1872);  Weniger, 
Das  Alex.  Museutn  (Berl.  1875) ;  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyc.^ 
'  Alexandreia '  (PuchsteinX  and  'Alexandrinische  Litteratiir' 
(KnaackX  w.  j.  w. 

ALOUM(D^©^j!?^),  2Ch.28  9io/.t    SccAlmug. 

AT.TAH  {rX"]^,  Kt ).  Gen.  8640=  i  Ch.  1 51  Alvah. 

ALIAN  (t^^^).  I  Ch.l4o=(^n.  8623!  Alvan. 

ALIEN  (npj.  Job  19x5  Ps.  69  8  ;  ID^  {3,  Is.  61s : 
1|,  Ex.  18 3,  RV •  sojourner,*  Dt  14ait,  RV  'foreigner'). 
See  Stranger. 

ALLAMMELECH  (^^^K  [v.  d.  Hooght],  etc.), 
Josh.  1926t  RV  =  AV  Alammelech. 

ALLAB  (aAAap  [B]),  i  Esd.  536t  RV  =  Ezra259 
Immer,  2  ;  cp  also  Cherub,  2. 

ALLEGORY   (AAAHropOYMCNA  [TLWH]),   Gal. 

4a4t.      See  PARABLES,  §§  I,  3,  S- 

ALLELUIA  (aAAhAoyTa  [Ti.],  -ia  [WH]).  Rev. 
19  X  3/  6t.     See  Hallelujah. 

ALLEMETH  (nO^ ;  but  Bi  GL  np^),  i  C^j.  660 
[45]  RV=AV  Alemeth. 

ALLOM.  RV  AUon  (^AAcon  [B]).  i  Esd.  5  34= 
Neh.  7  59  Amon,  3. 

ALLON  (P^K),  Josh.  19 33  AV.  As  a  proper  name 
this  rightly  disappears  from  RV.  See  Bezaanannim 
(Greek  readings  at  end). 

ALLON  (p?^  ;  cp  Elon  and  see  Aijalon,  2 ;  ^^mcon 
[B],  aAAcon  [A],  chA.  [L]),  a  Simeonite  (i  Ch.  437t). 

ALLON -BACHUTH,  RV  Allon-Bacath  (p^K 
rVID5«  '•^•»  '^h®  o^  ^^  weeping,'  see  also  Bochim  ; 
Bd^&NOC  neNBoyc  [BAL]) ;  the  spot  'below  Bethel* 
where  Deborah,  Rebekah's  niu^e,  was  buried  (Cien.  85 
8t  E).  According  to  another  tradition  (cp  Deborah, 
i),  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  palm  tree  (Judg. 
45);  or  rather,  perhaps,  allon  could  be  used  of  a 
palm  tree,  just  as  the  cognate  words  el  (in  Elparan) 
and  elath  are  undoubtedly  used.  In  i  S.  IO3  it 
seems  to  be  called  '  the  terebinth  [?]  (fiSi*,  hpvw  [BAL]) 
of  Tabor,'  where  'Tabor'  {0a^p  [BA],  riji  iKXeicTrjs 
[L])  may  be  a  bad  reading  for  •  Deborah '  (Thenius). 

T.  K.  c. 

ALLOY  (^n?),  Is.  I2S  RV  mg.,  EV  'tin.'  See 
Metals. 

ALMODAD  (Tjte^.  or  rather  as  in  6^  and  Vg. 
*l*ltepK,  Elmodad,  i.e.,  '(jod  loves';  a  Sabaean  name 
[ZDAfG  87  13  18] ;  eA/vscoAAA  [AL]),  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  JOKTAN  {q.V.)]  CzCn.  IO26  (cAMCOAdkM 
[E],  leAMCoA^^A  [L])  =  i  Ch.  1 2ot.  See  Glaser, 
Skizxe  280,  425,  and  cp  Mudadi  on  a  primitive 
Bab.  contract-tablet  (Hommel,  AHT  113). 

ALMON  (po!?P).  Josh.  21  xSf  =1  Ch.  6  60  [4s] 
Alemeth  {q.v.). 

ALMON-DIBLATHAIM  (nD)ni>p'^-jb!?y  ;  on  form 
of  name  see  Names,  §  107  ;  peAMcON  AcBAaGaim 
[BAL]),  a  station  of  the  Israelites  between  Dibon-gad 
and  the  motmtains  of  Abarim,  Nil  8846  and  (p.  AaiB- 
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ALMOND 
A^dAiN  [A])  V,  47t;   apparently  the  same  as  Beth- 

DIBLATHAIM  (q.V.). 

ALMOND,  ALMOND  TREE,  ALMOND  BLOSSOM 

0\^^  KARYON  [ADL]  Gen.  43  ii,  Num.  17  8  [23] 
karoiaCB];  AMYr^^AON  [BKAC],  Eccles.  12s;  as  an 
adjective  K^^PYINHN  [BQ  and  practically  i<A],  Jer. 
1  lit ;  *Ti5S^= '  made  like  almond  blossoms/  eKTCTY- 
TTa>M€NOI  KAPYICKOYC  [BAFL],  Ex.  2533/ I  KAPY- 
COTA  [BAL]  37i9/.t).  The  Hebrew  root  means  to 
*  wake '  or  *  watch '  ;  and  the  tree  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  it  is  the  first  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  winter." 
The  et)rmology  is  alluded  to  in  Jer.  In/. 

The  almond  is  referred  to  in  the  story  of  Jacob,  who 
(Gen.  43x1,  J)  instructs  his  sons  to  take  with  them  into 
Egypt  a  present  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine  including 
almonds.  The  verisimilitude  of  this  detail  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  was  natural  for  a  Hebrew  to  presume 
that  Palestinian  almonds  would  be  prized  in  Egypt, 
nor  need  we  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
the  acclimatisation  of  the  almond  tree  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.' 

The  original  native  country  of  the  almond  {Prunus 
Amygdalus,  Stokes)  was  W.  Asia,  from  which  it  has 
gradually  spread,  in  the  main  probably  by  human 
intervention,  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
Almonds  are  still  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
their  being  exported  from  Syria  into  Egypt  in  early  or 
even  in  more  recent  times.  No  ancient  writer,  accord- 
ing to  Celsius  (Hierob.  1 298),  mentions  them  as  grown 
in  Egypt. 

The  'cups  made  like  almond  blossoms'  on  the 
branches  of  the  golden  candlestick,  consisting  each  of 
•a  knop*  or  knob  'and  a  flower'  (Ex.  2633/.  37i9/. ) 
represented,  says  Dillm.  {ad  loc.),  'not  the  corolla 
but  the  calyx  of  the  almond  flower.'  Some  have 
proposed  to  translate  onpc^ip  'awakened'  i.e.,  fully 
opened  (as  opposed  to  closed  buds) ;  but  this  is 
certainly  untenable.  In  Jer.  In  an  almond  staff  seen 
by  the  prophet  becomes,  from  the  associations  of  its 
name,  a  symbol  of  Yahw6's  watchfulness.  The  most 
interesting  reference  is  in  the  difficult  passage  Eccles. 
12$.  There  are  three  clauses  in  the  verse,  and  in 
each  unfortunately  there  is  some  obscurity.  It  is  the 
first,  rendered  by  AV,  '  The  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
[RV  blossom],'  which  now  concerns  us.  As  regards 
this,  it  has  been  doubted,  (i)  whether  npe*  by  itself  can 
mean  the  almond  tree ;  (2)  whether  the  pinkish-white 
blossoms  are  a  likely  metaphor  (according  to  the  ordinary 
view)  for  an  old  man's  while  hairs  ;  and  (3)  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  (j'Kr).  The  consonants  of  the 
Heb.  text  support  the  meaning  'he  will  reject  the 
almond,'  i.e. ,  will  be  unable  to  eat  it,  though  a  delicacy  ; 
but  the  vowel-points  and  all  the  ancient  versions  have 
the  same  rendering  as  EV.  This  seems  on  the  whole 
more  probable.  Though  Jer.  1  n  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  that  ipe^  can  mean  the  tree,  the  equivalent  form 
in  Syriac,  hgdd,  appears  to  have  this  sense.  The 
metaphor  is  possible  if  we  remember  that  the  flowers 
come  out  as  a  pale  flash  on  the  dark  leafless  branches  ; 
if  the  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed  closer,  the  flowers  are, 
as  Koch  describes  them,  '  white  or  of  a  pale  red. '  * 

(2)  See  Hazel.  n.  m. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

ALMS.     The  English  word  is  derived  through  the 

1   TArma    ^'^'  '*'^""  'aelmsesse'  from  the  eccl.   Lat 

*  eleemosyna,  which  again  is  borrowed  from 

1  Syriac  has  the  same  word  in  the  form  hgdd;  the  Arabic 
for  almond  is  &>««= Hebrew  f^^  (see  Hazel). 
^^  9  1,^.  Uebers.  4s.     Cp  Plin.  16  25  (quoted  by  Celsius) :  *  Ex 
ias  quas  hieme  aquua  exoriente  concipiunt,  floret  prima  omnium 
amyizdala  mense  Januario ;  Martio  vero  pomum  maturat.' 

'  Cp  Maspero,  Dawn  o/Civ.  27. 

^  Prof.  Cneyne  informs  u^  that  the  wild  almond,  now  rare, 
was  noticed  in  a  glade  of  Hennon  by  Robertson  Smith,  who 
found  its  blossoms  distinctly  white.  Tristram  speaks  of  many 
wild  almond  trees  on  Mt.  Carmel  {NHB  332). 
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the  Greek  iXerifxoffi^.  The  Greek  word,  which  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  classical  authors,  means  pify,  and 
in  the  Greek  of  the  NT  (Lk.  11 41  I233  ActsSa/.  10  936 
10 4 31)  signifies  also  a  special  result  of  pity — viz.,  relief 
given  in  money  or  kind  to  the  poor.  In  biblical 
Hebrew  there  is  no  corresponding  word,  and  it  is  not 
even  quite  certain  that  the  technical  and  restricted  use 
of  the  word  ^Xerjfwffijyrf  occurs  in  ®.  No  doubt  in 
such  passages  as  Ecclus.  7io  and  Tob.  4?  12  8-1 1,  the 
author  or  translator  has  almsgiving  chiefly  or  even 
exclusively  in  view.  Still  iroi€t¥  iXerifioavyTfy  does  not 
in  itself  mean  more  than  ion  rt&jj,  '  to  do  that  which  is 
merciful  or  kindly.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  NT  use  of 
'to  give  ^XerjfKHPjyas,'  etc.,  is  quite  decisive  for  the 
specialised  sense  of  the  word. 

The  close  connection  between  religion  and  deeds  of 
mercy  frequently  appears  in  ancient  religion.  The 
2  OTesiimate  B*^*^"i"  Arabs,  maintaining  therein 
a  primeval  usage,  regard  the  way- 
farer as  'the  guest  of  Allah,'  to  whom  hospitality  is 
due  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.l22S).  The  sacrificial  meal 
often  included  an  act  of  charity  to  the  poor.  Thus 
the  poor  were  allowed  to  take  handfuls  from  the  meal- 
offering  made  to  the  Arab  god,  al-*Okaisir  (WRS  A*^/. 
Sem.(^^  223),  and  the  same  use  of  sacrifice  was  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  (see,  e.g.,  Xen.  Anab.v.Sg).  Indeed 
the  general  law  of  sacrificial  feasts  was  open-handed 
hospitality  in  which  the  poor  shared.  The  OT, 

however,  carries  this  beneficent  tendency  farther  than 
any  other  ancient  religion.  It  made  systematic  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  and  institutions  of  this  kind  can  be 
traced  throughout  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  from 
the  eighth  century  onwards.  Indeed  it  is  significant 
that  in  the  OT  scarcely  a  trace  of  beggars  and  begging 
in  the  strict  sense  is  to  be  found  (see,  however,  i  S.  236 
Ps.  109io).  In  the  'Book  of  the  Covenant'  (see 
Exodus,  ii.  §  3),  Ex,  23 10/.,  the  Hebrew  landowner  is 
directed  to  leave  his  land  fallow  each  seventh  year  '  that 
the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat. '  The  merciful  spirit 
of  the  Deuteronomist  is  conspicuous  in  the  stress  he 
lays  on  the  care  for  the  poor.  Every  third  year  the 
owner  was  to  bring  forth  a  tenth  from  his  granaries  and 
bestow  it  exclusively  on  the  poor,  including  the  Leviies 
(Dt.  14  28/  ).  According  to  a  custom  still  preserved  in 
Palestine,  every  Israelite  was  free  to  pick  and  eat  grapes 
fi-om  his  neighbour's  vineyard,  or  to  pluck  ears  from 
the  cornfield,  as  he  passed  along  (Dt.  2824/.  [25/.]). 
Out  of  consideration  for  tHb  poor,  the  owner  must 
not,  in  a  grasping  spirit,  glean  to  the  uttermost  his 
cornfield,  vineyard,  or  oliveyard  (Dt.  24 19-22).  The 
earliest  part  of  the  Priestly  Code,  viz.,  the  'Law  of 
Holiness"  (see  Leviticus),  reflects  the  same  precept 
(Lev.  199/.  2822) ;  besides  this,  in  Deuteronomy  and 
generally  in  the  later  writers  of  the  OT,  private  and 
voluntary  almsgiving  is  especially  commended.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  prophets  plead  the  rights 
of  the  poor  as  their  advocates,  while  in  Deuteronomy 
and  in  post-exilic  literature,  the  needy  Israelite  is  com- 
mended to  the  charity  of  his  brethren.  See,  among 
passages  too  numerous  to  quote,  Is.  687  (a  very  late 
passage)  Prov.  142i  19i7  Ps.  II29  Job  29i2/.  One 
reference  to  almsgiving — viz.  Dan.  427  [24] — deserves 
special  notice.  Probably  the  force  of  the  Aramaic 
words  is  '  redeem '  or  '  make  good  thine  iniquities  .  .  . 
by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor,'  and  if  this  interpretation 
of  pnp  be  correct,  we  have  here  a  clear  implication  of 
the  later  Jewish  doctrine  that  alms  had  a  redemptive  or 
atoning  power. 

In  the  OT  Apocrypha  and  in  Rabbinical  literature 
almsgiving  assumes  a  new  and  excessive  prominence. 

8.  Apocrypha  ^l.T""^  ^f  ^^t  ^^^  "^  '^^  "*"*' 

andBiLbbin.   ^^^^^   *"    ^^^   °^^^^    wntmgs    means 

literature       'righteousness'    in    general,    came  to 

be  used  for  almsgiving  in  particular, 

and  this  use  of  the  word  has  been  naturalised  in  the 

Arab,  ^adakat****  '  alms  for  God '  {^or.  Sur.  9 104,  etc. ; 
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AliMUQ  OR  ALQUM  TREES 

Doughty,  Ar.  Z)«.  I446),  and  the  Syr.  xed^tha  (Pesh. 

Lk.  11 41.  etc.). 

The  following  citations  furnish  examples  of  the  propitiatory 
virtue  ascribed  to  alms  in  later  Judaism:  'Shut  up  mercy 
(cAeri/iocrvi^i',  perh.  ' alms Oin  thy  treasuries,  and  it  shall  deliver 
•  thee  from  all  affliction '  (Ecclus.  29 12) ;  '  Mercy '  (or  *  alms ') 
•delivereih  from  death'  (Tob. 4io);  'Through  alms  a  man 
partakes  of  eternal  life '  {Rosh  hashsfumah  3) ;  ^  He  who  savs,  I 
give  this  piece  of  money  as  alms,  that  I  or  my  sons  may  inherit 
eternal  life,   is  a  perfectly  righteous  man "  (Pesachin,  5 ;  Reff. 

from  Weber,  Al  '" .»       .      . 

meritorious  than 

atonement  for 

Reff.  from  Lev>',  NHIVB,  s.v.  npns)- 

Alms  were  systematically  collected  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  Diaspora  for  poor  Jews  in  Palestine  (this  custom 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  existing  in  his  time),  and 
also  every  week  for  the  poor  of  the  synagogue  itself. 
Officers  were  appointed  to  make  the  collection,  and 
boxes  for  the  reception  of  alms  also  were  placed  in  the 
synagogues  ( Vitring.  Syn.  Vet.  iii.  1 13).  In  Mk.  12 41/.  1 
however,  the  reference  is  not  to  alms-chests  but  to  one  of 
thirteen  trumpet-shaped  boxes,  placed  in  the  court  of 
the  women  to  receive  contributions  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  temple  worship  (SchUr.  G/K2ao9). 

Jesus,  then,  did  not  need  to  awaken  zeal  for  alms- 
giving among  his  countrymen :  it  was  there  already ; 
-—,  and  there  was  apparently  more  occasion  for 
it,  since  in  the  NT  we  meet  with  persons  who 
were,  in  consequence  of  bodily  infirmity,  beggars  by 
profession  (Mk.  IO46  Lk.  I835  Jn.  9/.,  and  note  the 
technical  term  x/xxrafn;?).  He  purified  it  from  the 
ostentation  which  often  corrupted  it  (Mt.  62-4) ;  he  ac- 
centuated the  feeling  of  compassion,  without  which  it  is 
worthless  (Lk.  IO33) ;  above  all,  he  taught  that  the  dis- 
p)osition  which  gives  alms  by  mechanical  rule  and 
bargains  with  God  for  compensation  here  or  hereafter 
should  yield  to  that  impulse  of  the  new  heart  which  sees 
the  supreme  reward  in  likeness  to  a  heavenly  Father 
(Mt.  645).  We  cannot  wonder  then  that,  in  the  infant 
church  at  Jerusalem,  without  compulsion  or  rigid  com- 
munistic system  (see  Acts  5  4),  there  was  an  ideal 
charity  which  made  'all  things  common'  (Acts  432), 
and  prompted  rich  men  like  Barnabas  to  sell  their 
property  for  the  sake  of  the  needy  (Acts  436/.).  No 
doubt  the  expectation  that  Christ's  second  coming  was 
at  hand  stimulated  this  uncalculating  generosity ;  but 
low  esteem  of  worldly  goods  and  love  of  the  brethren 
were  the  mainsprings  of  this  new  development.  It  is 
also  significant  that  the  first  election  of  Christian 
officers  was  made  to  secure  a  due  distribution  of  alms. 
The  Gentile  churches,  moreover,  were  bound  to  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  offerings  which  they 
made  for  the  poor  in  that  city  (Rom.  1626/.  i  Cor.  16 1-3 
2  Cor.  9 1 /.  Acts  2417).  Of  course  almsgiving  found 
other  channels.  The  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
assumes  that  it  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
which  continues  after  the  Jewish  altar  has  been  done 
away  with.  From  very  early  days  each  church  had  its 
lists  of  poor  ( I  Tim.  69)  and  its  common  fund  (Ignat. 
Ad  Polyc.  4)  ;  and  whereas  in  heathen  clubs  *  charity 
was  an  accident,  in  Christian  associations  it  was  of  the 
essence'  (Hatch,  Organ,  of  Early  Christ.  Church  36). 
Cp  Community"  of  Goods,  especially  §  5.     w.  e.  a. 

ALBIUa or  ALGUM ^  TREES  (D^ID^N,  neAcKHTA 

[BA],  AH.  [L],  iK.lOii/t;  D-©-ia^K,  neyKiNA 
[BAL],  2Ch.28[7]9io/  [n.  AneAeKHTA.  Uv.  10; 
ATTGA.,  Li  "V'  i']t)  yielded  a  precious  wood,  which  was 
brought  to  Solomon,  along  with  gold  and  gems, 
from  Ophir  {q.v.  ;  cp  Solomon)  by  the  ships 
of  Hiram,  and  was  used  to  make  '  pillars '  (*TyDD, 
VTOffTtipiyfiaTa    [BAL],    RV    mg.     'a    railing,'    i  K. 

10 12  =  2  Ch.  9 II      nPDD,     dt^a^daeis    [BAL],     EV 

1  The  two  forms,  though  differently  rendered  by  0  and 
other  versions,  are  obvioudy  variants  of  the  same  word.  The 
etymology  is  unknown. 
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•terraces')  for  the  temple  and  the  palace,  as  well  as 
'harps  and  psalteries.'  In  2Ch. 28[7],  these  trees 
appear  along  with  cedars  and  firs  among  the  products 
of  Lebanon,  with  which  Solomon  asks  Hiram  to  furnish 
him  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Kings.  ^ 

The  very  various  opinions  that  have  been  held  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  tree  are  enumerated  by  Celsius 
(Nierod.  1 171  f.). 

Three  may  be  mentioned :  (1)  The  Jewish  traditional  rendering 
is  '  coral ' ;  but  this  is  obviously  unsuitable,  unless  we  ma^ 
understand  by  'coral-wood'  simply  a  red  wood.  (2)  ^imhi 
takes  it  to  be  'brazil-wood.'  the  bakfuim  of  the  Arabs,  a  red 
dye-wood  found  in  India.  (3)  Most  modems,  following  Celsius 
(see  his  reasons,  op.  cit.  1 179^),  believe  it  to  be  'sandalwood,' 
probably  of  the  redder  sort  (Pterocarpus  Santalinus^  Linn.), 
which  is  still  used  in  India  for  purposes  similar  to  those  recorder 
in  Chronicles.  The  ancient  versions  yield  no  light;  but  see 
below.2 

The  evidence  appears  to  point  to  some  valuable 
Oriental  wood  brought  (like  lign  aloes  and  cassia)  into 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  by  the  ancient  commerce 
of  the  Red  Sea.  If  we  may  assume  it  to  be  a  red 
wood  adapted  for  carving,  it  may  well  be  either  (i) 
brazil-wood  (a  name  of  uncertain  origin ;  the  French 
braise,  a  glowing  coal,  has  been  suggested ;  it  was 
trans/erred  to  the  S.  American  country)  =  C(Bsa/pinia 
Sappan,  Linn.,  a  tree  of  India  and  the  Malay  Isles, 
apparently  the  bakkatn  of  the  Arabs ;  or  it  may  be 
(2)  red  sandalwood,  Pterocarpus  Sanialinus,  Linn., 
an  inodorous  dye-wood,  still  surviving  as  a  colouring 
matter  in  pharmacy,^  a  native  of  Southern  India,  where 
it  is  much  valued  for  temple  pillars.  Possibly  both 
species  may  be  included  under  the  expression. 

[®  in  2  Ch.  28  9  10/  gives  ^6\a  TejjKiva,  which  agrees 
with  the  Chronicler's  statement  that  the  algum-wood 
came  from  Lebanon.  Cheyne.  therefore,  proposes  to 
identify  '  almug '  (the  form  attested  by  the  earlier  record, 
that  in  Kings)  with  elammdku,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
trees  used  by  Sennacherib  in  building  his  palaces.  The 
tree  seems  from  its  name  to  have  been  of  Elamite 
origin  ;  but  so  useful  a  tree  may  have  been  planted  in 
Hermon  and  Lebanon.  For  TSko  in  i  K.  10  n,  it  is 
possible  to  read  n»3bD.  Less  probably  we  may  suppose 
with  Hommel  that  this  hard  and  rare  wood  was  '  a  pro- 
duct of  the  trade  of  Ophir.'  See  Exp.  T.  ^Ajof. 
525  ('98),  and  cp  Alammelech.]      n.  m. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

ALNATHAN  (eANAOAN  [A]),  iEsd.844.  RV 
Elnathan,  a. 

ALOES  and  (once)  Lign  Aloes  «  (D^^HK  ;  Num.  246 
CKHNAI  [BAL],  EV  'lign  aloes';  Pr..7  17  TON  OIKON 
1.  Substance.  '^^Y  [B«A] ;  or  ni^HK  Ps.  458  [9]. 
CTAKTH  [Aq.  aAcoG],  Cant.  4i4AAcoe 
[BA],  aAoh  [N]  (Aq.  aAoh.  Sym.  eyMlA/WA),  Jn. 
1939t  d^AoH  [BXA]),*  the  modem  eagU-wood,  a  precious 
wood  exported  from  SE.  Asia,  which  yields  a  fragrant 
odour  when  burnt.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  ( i )  the 
common  bitter  *  aloe '  used  in  medicine,  to  which  alone 
the  name  was  given  by  classical  writers  ;  ^  (2)  the  plant 

1  The  Chronicler  has  probably  mistaken  an  imported  article 
of  merchandise  for  a  native  product  of  Phccnicia. 

'  Jerome  renders  thyina—i.e.,  'citron  wood  '  (jCailitris  quad- 
rrvahis.  Vent.) — ^an  Algerian  tree  inordinately  valued  by  the 
Romans  for  tables,  not  likely  to  have  been  known  in  biblical 
times  or  to  biblical  people. 

3  It  was  the  '  .sanders '  used  in  mediaeval  cookery  for  colouring 
sauces. 

*  I.e.,  lignum  0A617?,  a  hybrid  phrase;  vide  Skeat,  Eiym, 
Diet.,  s.v. 

*  [The  critical  student  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  three  of  the 
four  OT  pass.iges  in  which  q^ShK  or  n\SnK  occurs  l)clong  to 
books  or  parts  of  books  which  eminent  critics  have  regarded  as 
post-exilic,  and  may  be  reminded  here  that  the  occurrence  of 
r.ire  plant-names  is  one  of  the  phenomena  which  have  to  be 
considered  in  fixing  the  j>eriod  of  such  documents.  He  will 
also  notice  that  the  reading  of  the  fourth  passage  has  on  good 
grounds  been  amended.     See  the  close  of  tnis  article. — Ed.1 

6  This  latter  is  described,  among  ancient  writers,  by  Pliny 
{HN'il  4)  and  Dioscorides  (822),  and  its  bitterness  allud«i  to  by 
Juvenal  (6  z8z  ;  '  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  babet '). 
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Malays  call  it  KayU  (wood)  -gahru.  evidently  the 

though  which  way  the  etymology  flowed  it  is  difficult  to  say 

(Yule,   l.c.\      [Hommel,   Exp,    T,  9525,  compares  aigalluku 


commonly  known  as  the  American  aloe  {Agave  ameri- 
cana),  celebrated  for  the  long  period  which  elapses 
before  its  flowering.  The  biblical  wood  most  probably 
corresp)onds  to  that  described  by  Dioscorides  (I21) 
under  the  name  dydWoxoi'  *  (cp  Ges.  T/i^s.  d^^hk) — '  a 
wood  imported  from  India  and  Arabia,  resembling 
th)rine  wood  (Rev.  18 12),  compact,  aromatic,  in  taste 
astringent  and  rather  bitter,  with  a  skin -like  and 
somewhat  variegated  bark. '  He  speaks  of  its  medicinal 
use — sweetening  the  breath  and  improving  the  internal 
condition  of  the  body — and  adds  that  it  is  burned  instead 
of  frankincense  (cp  Ar.  kutdr  and  see  Incense). 

The  Hebrew  name  D'^^riK  or  rfS.iK  and  the  Greek 
A.y6XKoxop^  are  almost  certainly,  and  the  Greek  dX6i; 

5  Nmna    ^*^^  English  aloe  not  improbably,  derived 

*  from  the  same  Sanskrit  word  ^»rtt= eagle- 
wood  (see  especially  Yule's  Hobson-Jobson,  art.  •  Eagle- 
wood  ' ). 

This  appears  in  Pali  as  agaru  or  agalu.  in  Mahratti  as  agaru 
or  €igara ;  probably  another  form  is  the  Nlalay&lam  agii.  whence 
Portug.  tigui/a.  Ft.  bois  ttaigle^  and  Eng.  eagle^wood.     *  The 
'wood) -««Ani<,  evidently  the  same  name, 
I  etymol 

(var.  akarf^ut)\Ti  Am.  Tab.] 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Gr.  dXdi;,  Syr.  'alwai 
(or  'eiwai),  Pers.  alwa*  have  an  entirely  separate 
origin :  the  Syriac  word  oftener  means  the  bitter 
medicinal  aloes  (so  in  the  majority  of  references  quoted 
in  PS  Thes. ,  s.v.),  and  the  Persian  word  is  so  explained  by 
the  lexicographers.'*  In  that  case  we  have  an  instance  of 
what  is  not  uncommon  in  language,  viz. ,  that  two  things 
have  arrived  at  the  same  name  from  different  starting- 
points. 

The  'aloes'  and  'lign  aloes'  of  the  Bible  are  thus 
identified  with  the  product  of  some  tree  of  the  genus 
9  SourcA  Aquilaria,  the  chief  home  of  which  is 
'  in  SE.  Asia.  According  to  Arab  writers 
there  were  many  diflferent  varieties  of  the  aghdlUjl  or 
'ltd  found  in  different  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon,  differing 
from  one  another  in  value  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  compactness  of  the  wood,  though  all  had  the 
property  of  yielding  a  fragrant  vapour  if  burned  when 
dry.*  They  speak  of  its  use  in  perfuming  clothes  and 
persons,  thus  illustrating  Ps.  458  [9]  and  Cant.  414; 
and  there  are  parallels  to  the  usage  mentioned  in 
Pr.  7 17. 

It  would  seem  that  the  kind  of  eagle- wood  most  likely  to  be 
introduced  into  Europe  in  classical  times  was  that  yielded  by  a 
tree  generally  distributed  through  the  Malayan  region,  which  in 
early  Eastern  commerce  would  therefore  naturally  be  associated 
with  cassia.  This  is  Aquilaria  tnaUtccensiSy  which  is  figured 
by  Rumphius  under  the  name  of  Garo^  and  has  from  ancient 
times  been  esteemed  by  the  Chinese.  To  this  day  'it  is  the 
most  important  product  of  the  forests  of  S.  Tenasserim  and  the 
Mergui  Archipelago.'  Another  eagle- wood  is  obtained  in  NE. 
India  from  Aquilaria  Agallocha ;  but  it  is  less  likely  that  this 
should  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce  in  biblical  times. 
Other  kinds  were  obtained  from  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages : 
what  the  .early  Arab  travellers  have  to  say  about  them  may 
be  seen  in  Dymock,  Pharmeu^ograpkia  Indica  8  218  220. 
They  were  similar  but  no  doubt  inferior  products  derived  from 
different  trees,  and  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  comparatively 
modem  substitutes. 

Eagle-wood  consists  of  diseased  wood,  infiltrated 
with  odoriferous  oil  and  resin.  It  occurs  in  irregular 
pieces  varying  in  colour  from  grey  to  dark  brown.     It 

1  In  later  Greek  also  called  ^vAoA^. 

2  This  latter  passed  into  Arabic  as  aghdlQjl  or  agkdlQkkf; 
but  Arab  writers  usually  call  it  al'Ud  *  the  wood '  par  excellence ^ 
ox  al-nd al-Hindl,  'the  Indian  wood.' 

*  .These  three  are  evidently  forms  of  the  same  word  ;  but  here 
again  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  way  the  etymology  flowed. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  single  instance  mentioned  by 
Dozy  {SuJ^pl.)  of  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word  (ahviv)  in 
Arabic— viz.,  in  a  poem  quoted  by  AI-Makkar!  {Hist,  and  Lit. 
0/ Arabs  in  Spain^  ed.  Dozy,  etc.  2  776,  /.  I's)— it  seems  to  have 
the  same  meaning  as  the  biblical  word.  Describing  the  pride 
of  certain  T>«opIe,  the  poet  says^  with  allusion  to  the  old  Arab 
custom  of  lighting  fires  in  promment  places  near  their  dwellings 
to  attract  wanderers  to  hospitable  entertainment, '  and  they  throw 
on  the  fire  of  hospitalitjr,  from  pride,  their  alwiv  and  their 
kibd' '  (the  latter  also  is  said  to  be  a  species  of  agalUchum).  ^ 

6  Sec  the  Arabic  references  discussed  at  length  in  Celsius, 
Hierobot.  1  i35-i7i. 


is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  tree,  and  the  search  for  it 
is  laborious.  The  account  of  Dioscorides  (see  above, 
§  I )  is  accurate.  The  exterior,  which  cannot  of  course 
be  the  bark,  is  veined  with  a  darker  colour. 

As  regards  the  importation  of  this  substance  into  W. 
Asia  no  difficulty  arises  when  we  remember  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  a  trade  carried  on  by  C^ina  with  India 
and  Arabia  in  early  times,  of  which  Ceylon  was  probably 
a  chief  depot.  See  on  this  subject  Fllickiger  and 
Hanbury,  Pharnutcographia,  and  ed. ,  p.  520  /.  A 
difficulty,  however,  appears  when  we  consider  Balaam's 
words  (Num.  245/ ) : — 

'  How  good  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob, 

Thy  dwelling-places,  O  Israel ! 

As  valleys  stretched  forth, 

As  gardens  beside  a  river, 

As  lign  aloes  \  which  Yahw&  has  planted. 

As  cedars  beside  waters.' 
The  wood  may,  indeed,  have  been  imported  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  thus  be  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
myrrh,  cassia,  cinnamon,  etc.,  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
India ;  but  how  could  a  Palestinian  writer  use,  as  a 
suggestive  simile  for  the  expansion  of  Israel,  the  growth 
of  a  tree  which  ex  hypothesi  was  never  seen  in  Palestine, 
but  only  far  away  in  SK  Asia?  The  difficulty  is 
pointed  out  by  Dillmann,  who  remarks,  '  Perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  d^'k  (palms,  Exl  1627  ;  Gen.  146).' 
The  word  suggested,  however,  seems  generally  to  mean 
•terebinths'  ;  Prof.  Cheyne  points  out  the  parallel 
in  Is.  61 3. '^  Pistacia  Terebinthus,  though  often  only  a 
bush,  may  be  a  tree  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 

N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 
ALOTH  (niT^).  According  to  i  K.  4i6  Solomon 
had  a  prefect,  Baanah,  '  in  Asher  and  in  Aloth '  (eN  TH 
M^^^A^  [B],  .  .  .  taAaaA  [L]  omitting  '  Asher  *  ; 
€N  ACHp  KAi  CN  MA^AwT  [A]).  It  is  better,  as  in 
RV  and  Kau.  HS,  to  read  '  in  Asher  and  Bealoth.' 
See  Baalath-beer.  Klostermann,  recognising  that  a 
more  northerly  place  is  desirable,  suggests  the  emenda- 
tion '  Zebulun '  (notice  •  Naphtali,'  v.  15,  and  '  Issachar,' 
V.  17). 

ALPHA  AND  OMEGA  (to  6X^d<  km  to  co 
[Ti.  WH]  Rev.  18  216  and  [to  A  in  B]  22 13)-  For 
similar  use  of  first  and  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
Rabbinic  writings  see  Schottgen,  Hora  Hebraicce  1 1086/. 

ALPHABET.    See  Writing. 

ALPHJEUS  (aA4>aioc  [Ti.  WH] ;  Heb.  [Aram.] 
^PfO  [^5fCI]»  either  a  contraction  from  H^^n  or  a 
gentilicium  from  the  place-name  Heleph ;  on  account 
of  the  n  W  &  H  write 'AX^atoj). 

1.  Father  of  Levi  the  publican,  named  only  in  Mark 
(Mk.  2i4=Lk.  627  =  Mt.  99  [where  Matthew  is  usually 
identified  with  Levi]). 

2.  Father  of  the  second  James  in  the  lists  of  apostles 
(Mt.  IO3  Mk.  3i8  Lk.  615,  Acts  1 13;  see  Apostle, 
§1),  not  to  be  identified  with  Clopas  and  so  made  a 
brother  of  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus.     See  Clopas,  §  3. 

There  is  no  reason  for  identifying  (i)  and  (2).  The 
Itala,  it  is  true,  and  apparently  also  the  more  important 
of  the  MSS  known  to  Origen,  as  well  as  D,  read 
*ldK(a^oy  instead  of  Aei/eu'  in  Mk.  2 14  ;  but  if  this  had 
been  the  original  reading,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
account  for  the  subsequent  substitution  for  James  of  a 
quite  unknown  Levi.  The  reading  'IdKwjSoy  arose 
simply  because,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  copyist  knew 
of  no  son  of  Alphaeus  but  James,  and  therefore 
took  A€V€iy  for  an  error  which  he  was  bound  to 
correct.  If  the  Alphaeus  of  Mk.  2 14  were  to  be 
identified  with  the  Alphaeus  of  the  lists  of  apostles,  on 
the  assumption  that  Levi  and  the  second  James  were 
brothers,    then   we  should   expect   to   find   these   two 

1  Instead  of  D'VnK  ©baf  reads  D*Vnk,  *  tents ' ;  but  this  is 
obviously  unsuitable.  Cp  its  rendering  in  Pr.  7 17  (rhv  Si  oU6v 
fiov). 

2  But  see  SBOT,  Heb.  on  Is.  /.c,  and  cp  Cedar. 
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brothers  forming  a  pair  in  the  lists  just  as  Peter  and 
Andrew  do,  or  John  and  the  first  James.  This  objection 
to  the  identification,  however,  is  valid  only  on  the 
assumption  that  Levi  under  the  name  of  Matthew  was 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

The  Syrian  writer  Amras  in  the  Z4th  cent,  makes  Alpharas 
accompany  Nathanael  ^identified  with  Bartholomew)  on  his 
iourneyings  throuf^h  Nisibis,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia (Lipsius,  Apocr.  Ap,-geich.  ii.  26iyC).       p.  w.  s. 

ALTANEUS  (aAtannaioc  [A]).  RV  Maltan- 
NEUS,  I  Esd.  933+=  Ezra IO33  Mattenai,  a. 

ALTAB.^  The  Heb.  n5f D  means  literally  '  a  place 
of  slaughter  or  sacrifice*  (cp  Ar.  Madbah,^  and  Syr. 
-  Wajn^-  ^fadhfha).  The  Gk.  and  Lat.  terms, 
^^^  /9wAt6j  (cp  /SowAj),  ara  (cp  dcfpw),  altare 
(cp  altus),  on  the  other  hand,  describe  the  form  of  the 
altar  as  a  raised  structure  without  reference  to  its 
purpose.  Occasionally  (23  times)  0  uses  the  Gk. 
word  ^(t)fiM ;  as  a  rule,  however,  naiD  is  rendered 
by  Ovffuiff-Hipiov.  The  translation  thus  effected  is  close 
and  exact ;  but  dva^Lournfipiov  is  unknown  in  classical 
literature,  being  apparently  confined  to  bibhcal,  Jewish,' 
and  ecclesiastical  writers.  In  the  NT  /Sw/x^j  occurs  only 
once  (Acts  17  23),  and  there  the  writer  is  speaking  of  an 
altap  used  for  heathen  worship.  Elsewhere  Sviriaan/jpioif 
is  always  employed. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Hebrew  word  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  altar  :  it  is  a  place  of  sacrifice.  Why 
2.  Primiiiva  ^^  *^'^^  should  be  required  in  order  that 
. .  the  victim  may  be  slain  in  a  manner  ac- 

ceptable to  the  deity,  and  advantageous  to 
the  worshipper,  is  not  so  obvious  as  we  might  at  first  be 
inclined  to  think.  We  might  deem  it  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  say  that  the  altar  served  ends  of  obvious  con- 
venience. The  flesh  of  the  victim  being  placed  on  a  raised 
platform  specially  appropriated  to  this  object,  the  sacri- 
fice was  separated  from  contact  with  common  things 
and  from  contamination,  while  a  means  was  provided 
for  performing  the  rite  with  due  solemnity  and  in  full 
sight  of  those  who  desired  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  sacred  offering.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
in  primitive  times  the  altar  possessed  a  much  deeper 
significance  than  this.  (The  development  of  this 
primitive  idea  is  traced  elsewhere.  See  Idolatry,  §  a  ; 
Sacrifice  ;  Massebah.  ) 

To  the  Arabs  any  stone  might  become  for  the  nonce 
an  altar,  and  evidently  their  Hebrew  kinsfolk  followed 
8  ITsaee  °"8*"^l^y  ^^  same  ancient  way.  Thus, 
Ba^.  ^^^^  ^^^  victory  of  Michmash,  when  Saul 
was  told  that  his  hungry  warriors  were  devouring  the 
flesh  meat  which  they  had  taken  as  booty,  without 
reserving  the  blood  as  an  offering  to  Yahw6,  he  com- 
manded his  people  to  roll  a  great  stone  towards  him, 
and  on  this  natural  altar  the  blood,  the  mysterious  seat 
of  the  soul,  was  poured  out,  so  that  all  was  in  order 
(i  S.  1432-35).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  here  there  is  no 
question  of  burning.  In  Gideon's  sacrifice,  of  which  we 
have  an  account  in  Judg.  611^,  the  offering  of  cooked 
flesh  and  unleavened  cakes  is  indeed  consumed  by  fire 
miraculously  kindled  ;  but  the  altar  on  which  the  gifts 
are  placed  is  simply  a  rock,  and  the  broth  of  the 
cooked  flesh  is  poured  out  upon  it  or  at  its  base. 

According  to  Ex.  20  24 -26,  on  the  other  hand— a 
passage  which,  whatever  be  its  date  (see  Exodus,  ii.  §  3), 
may  represent  an  ancient  usage — the  altar  is  to  be  of 
earth — a  material  used  in  early  times  by  other  nations — 
f.g-. ,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  Greeks  (for  references 
see  Di. ,  ad  loc. ) — or,  if  of  stone,  then  of  unhewn  stone, 
the  reason  given  being  that  an  iron  instrument  would 

1  On  references  to  Greek  altars  see  Unknown  God  and 
Abomination,  ii. 

2  The  Arabic  Madbah  does  not  mean  *  altar.'  It  has  acquired 
that  meaning  through  translations  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  'trench'  (on  which  see  WRS  Rel.  Sem.(^  341, 
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destroy  the  sanctity  01  the  altar.  Originally,  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  the  idea  was  that  changing  the 
form  of  the  sacred  stone  would  drive  the  deity  fVom  his 
abode  (cp  Ie>olatry,  §  4) ;  but  such  ideas  had  passed 
away  when  the  compiler  wrote,  and  iron  tools  continued 
to  be  forbidden  in  deference  to  ancient  custom  no  longer 
understood.  Further,  the  altar  here  prescribed  was  to 
have  no  steps.  In  this  way  the  person  of  the  sacrificer 
was  to  be  saved  from  exposure,  an  object  secured  by 
the  priestly  legislator  in  a  very  different  way — viz. ,  by 
making  •  Unen  breeches,'  or  drawers,  part  of  the  priestly 
attire.  Altars  so  constructed  might  be  erected  all  over 
Israel :  see  High  Place,  §  a/  On  the  recognition  of 
the  altar  as  a  sanctuary  for  homicides  see  WRS  Rel. 
Sent.  183/,  and  cp  Asylum. 

Very  different  was  the  altar  erected  in  the  fore- 
court of  Solomon's  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  first 
4.  SolAmim'B  ^^^^  ®^  Kings  (925)  makes  direct  men- 
tM^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^**^  Solomon  built  an 
••nipA®-  altar  on  which  he  offered  sacrifice  three 
times  a  year.  So,  too,  in  864,  reference  is  made  to  the 
altar  which  'stood  before  Yahw6' — i.e.,  in  front  01  the 
temple  proper — and  it  is  described  as  the  « brazen  altar ' 
(nma  nato)*  Thus  the  material  itself  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  altars  of  earth  and  stone  which  had  been 
in  use  previously.  Like  the  rest  of  the  temple  and  its 
furniture,  it  was  the  work  of  a  Phoenician  artist, 
Huram-Abi  (aCh. 2i3,  perhaps  rightly;  see,  however, 
Hiram,  2).  Unfortunately,  the  account  of  the  altar, 
which  we  should  expect  before  i  K.  7  23,  is  wanting. 

The  text  of  the  i>a.ssage  has  been  mutilated  because  a  later 
editor,  misinterpreting  1K.84  (itself  a  very  late  insertion), 
supposed  that  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle,  including,  of 
course,  the  brazen  altar,  had  been  moved  by  Solomon  into  his 
temple,  so  that  no  further  altar  of  this  kind  was  needed.  The 
excision  of  the  passage  describing  Solomon's  brazen  altar  must 
have  been  effected  m  comparauvely  modem  times,  for  the 
Chronicler  shows  that  he  had  it  before  him  in  the  text  of  the 
Books  of  Kings  which  he  used  (see  St.  in  ZA  TIVZ  157  ['83]). 

The  Chronicler  (aCh.  4i)  gives  its  dimensions.  It 
was  20  cubits  long  and  broad  by  10  cubits  high.  Now, 
these  are  precisely  the  measurements  of  the  altar  in 
Ezekiel's  temple  (Ez.  4813^).  The  prophet  really 
constructs  his  ideal  temple  of  the  future  from  his  re- 
collections of  the  old  temple  in  which  he  may  very  well 
have  served  as  a  priest.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  go  far 
wrong  if,  with  most  modem  archaeologists,  we  take 
Ezekiel's  description  as  applicable  to  Solomon's  altar.  On 
that  supposition,  although  the  altar  was  20  cubits  broad 
and  long  at  the  base,  the  altar-hearth  ^  was  only  la  cubits 
by  12.  The  altar  consisted  of  three  platforms  or  ledges, 
the  higher  being  in  each  case  two  ells  narrower  than  the 
lower  ledge.  At  'the  base  was  a  gutter  (EV  '  the 
bottom.'  RV  mg.  'the  hollow,'  Ez.  4813)  one  ell 
broad  (p*n,  KbXvtafia,  KoiXufia,  KiJKXu/xa  in  ®),  intended 
apparently  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrificial  blood  ;  and 
there  was  a  similar  gutter  at  the  top  round  the  altar- 
_  —  ^-  hearth.     At  the  four  comers  on  the  top 


altar,  etc. 


were    four    projections    called     '  horns. ' 


Jos.,  and  other  Jewish  authors. 
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Possibly  they  represent,  as  Stade  has 
suggested,  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  carve  the 
altar  stone  into  the  form  of  an  ox,  which  symbolised  the 
power  of  Yahw^^  (Nu.  2822  24  8).  Be  that  as  it  may, 
down  to  the  latest  times  the  horns  of  the  altar  were 
regarded  as  specially  sacred,  so  that  in  the  consecration 
of  priests  (Ex.  29 12)  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  sin  offering 
(Lev.  47^)  the  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  them.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  Ps.  II827  that  at  one  time  the 
horns  were  used  also  for  fastening  the  victim  ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  no 
conclusion  of  any  value  can  be  deduced  from  them. 
The  ascent  to  the  altar  was  made  by  a  flight  of  steps 

1  The  word  for  hearth  or  place  for  burning,  which  should 
probably  be  written  *?mK  (sec  Ariel,  2),  occurs  not  only  in  Is. 
§9i^,  but  also  on  the  stone  of  Mesha  (//.  12  lyyC). 

2  Robertson  Smith,  however,  regards  the  '  horns  of  the  altar  * 
as  a  modern  substitute  for  the  actual  boms  of  sacrificial  victims, 
such  as  the  heads  of  oxen  which  are  common  symbols  on  Greek 
altars  (/?.?  436). 
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on  the  £.  side,  and  it  is  plain  that  an  arrangement  of 
this  kind  was  absolutely  necessary,  when  we  consider  the 
great  height  of  the  structure. 

On  the  whole  matter  we  must  remember  that  Solomon 

had  no  strict  rule  to  follow :  he  simply  desired,  with  the  help 

IL  AhAs'a  ^^  Phoenician  art,  to  consult  for  the  splendour 

rS*     of  the  royal  worship.   We  need  not,  therefore, 

*      wonder   that   one   of  his  successors,   Ahaz 

(3  K.  16 10^ ),  with  the  co-operation  of  Uriah  the  priest, 

constructed  a  new  altar  after  the  pattern  of  one  that 

he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  made  it  the  chief  place  of 

sacrifice. 

Solomon's  altar  was  placed,  as  has  been  already 
implied,  in  front — t.tr.,  on  the  E.  side — of  the  temple 
7  Oft*  propc"-  Can  we  identify  the  exact  site  ?  Not 
perhaps  with  anything  like  certainty  ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  theory  advocated  by  Willis, 
and  more  recently  by  Nowack.  The  Kubbet  es-sahra, 
or  dome  of  the  rock,  which  stands  on  the  temple  area, 
covers  a  great  rock  pierced  by  a  channel  which  passes 
into  a  sink  beneath,  and  is  connected  with  a  water- 
pipe.  The  rock  has  been  an  object  of  the  highest 
veneration  to  Christians,  and  (especially)  to  Moslems.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  rock  stood  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (on  the  name  see 
Araunah),  that  it  was  there  David  saw  the  angel 
(2S.  24i6j^)  and  erected  his  altar,  and  that  Solomon 
(aCh-  3i^)  afterwards  included  the  ground  within  the 
temple  site.  Solomon  would  naturally  build  his  altar 
on  the  spot  already  chosen  by  his  father  and  hallowed 
by  the  apparition  ;  nor  is  it  incredible,  when  we  consider 
how  tenaciously  Orientals,  tmder  changed  modes  of  belief, 
cling  to  the  old  sacred  places,  that  David  and  Solomon 
built  their  altars  on  the  rock  now  covered  by  the  Kubbet 
es-sahra.  The  story  of  the  apparition  to  David  would,  on 
this  hypothesis,  find  a  parallel  in  the  apparition  to  Gideon 
(Judg.  611^),  and  in  that  to  Manoah  (Judg.  1819). 
The  perforation,  the  water,  and  the  sink  would  be 
explained  as  means  for  carrying  off  blood  and  offal 
from  the  altar.  It  is  true,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  rugged  form  of  the  rock  would  make  it 
unsuitable  for  a  threshing-floor  ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  rock  should  not  have  stood  '  by  the  threshing- 
floor'  and  been  the  place  where  the  angel  appeared. 
Cp  Araunah. 

Within  the  temple  proper,  and  in  front  of  the  Debir  or 

innermost  shrine,  stood  another    altar,    mentioned    in 

II  Altar  of   ^^'^^/-     ^h®  ^^^^'  which  is  corrupt, 

v"  y^  ,  should  be  emended  thus,  with  the  help  of 
snewDreao.  ^^  (^^Spov) :  •  he  made  an  altar  of  cedar 
in  front  of  the  Debir.'  From  Ez.  41 22  we  learn  that  it 
was  3  cubits  high  by  a  cubits  broad,  and  that  the  altar 
had  'comers'  which  took  the  place  of  the  horns  of 
the  brazen  altar.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  it  also  as  a  '  table. ' 
Upon  it,  from  ancient  times  (1  S.  21  [6] 7),  the  shewbread 
was  placed  before  Yahw^,  to  be  afterwards  consumed  by 
the  priests. 

We  assume  here  that  thb  Tabernacle  (^.v.),  as 
described  by  the  *  priestly  writer,'  is  an  ideal  structure, 
ft  p»-  brftZAii  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  made  at  Sinai,  it  was  in 
*  mltAT^  reality  an  imaginary  modification  of  the 
temple,  suitable  (so  it  was  supposed)  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  the  Israelites  wandered 
in  the  wilderness. 

(a)  The  altar,  called  simply  '  the  altar '  (Ex.  27 1  SO  18 
40  7  32,  etc.),  'the  altar  of  burnt  offering'  (Ex.  30  28 
81 9,  etc.),  or  'the  brazen  altar'  (Ex.3830  3939),  stood 
in  the  outer  court,  and  was  square,  5  cubits  broad 
and  long,  by  3  high.  Instead  of  being  wholly  of 
brass,  it  was  a  hollow  framework  of  acacia  planks  over- 
laid with  brass.  It  was  thus  small  and  portable.  It 
had  four  'horns'  ;  midway  between  top  and  bottom 
ran  a  projecting  ledge  (so  RV,  AV  '  compass ' ; 
3iT3  ;  275),  intended,  perhaps,  as  a  place  for  the  priests 
to  stand  upon  when  they  ministered,  though  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  purpose  intended   are  disputed. 
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Below  this  ledge  there  was  a  brazen  grating  (so  RV. 
AV  'grate,'  274)  or  Network  {^.v.),  ntn  nrpo  naao 
nrnj.  which  may  have  been  a  device  to  support  the  ledge 
and  admit  the  passage  of  the  blood  poured  out  at  the  base 
of  the  altar.  There  were  four  brazen  rings  at  the  corners 
of  this  network,  and  into  them  the  staves  for  carrying 
the  altar  were  inserted.  These  staves,  like  the  altar 
itself,  were  of  acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  brass.  So, 
too.  the  altar  utensils — viz.,  mVD  or  pans  for  clearing 
away  ashes,  07*  or  shovels,  n^pnyp  basons  or  saucers 
for  catching  the  blood  and  sprinkling,  nij^tp  fleshhooks 
for  forks,  niflnp  or  fire-pans  for  removing  coals,  etc. — 
were  all  of  brass.  Perpetual  fire  was  to  bum  on  this 
altar  (Lev.  612/.). 

(/3)  Ezekiel,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  an  altar 
within  the  '  holy  place,'  which  he  also  calls  '  the  table 
10  P'B*tii.bla'  which  stands  before  Yahw^.'  The 
i»Die.  ,  priestly  writer '  calls  it  '  the  table ' 
(Ex.2523  87 10),  'the  table  of  the  face  or  presence' 
(Nu.  47,  D*39  cnS,  cp  Ritual,  §  2),  because  it  stood 
before  Yahw^  (Ezek.  41 22),  'the  pure  table'  (Lev.  246). 
In  2  Ch.  29 18  it  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  table  of  shewbread,' 
nanj^n  jnVr — lit. ,  the  table  on  which  rows  (of  loaves) 
were  laid — to  describe  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  was  of  acacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold, 
and  was  2  cubits  long,  i  cubit  broad,  ij  high.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  golden  rim  or  moulding  (ni,  Ex. 
25ii :  see  Crown),  and  at  the  bottom  there  was  a 
border  or  ledge  {rniosn,  Ex.  2625,  EV  '  border'),  with  a 
golden  rim  of  its  own.  Where  the  feet  of  the  table 
joined  the  ledge,  golden  rings  were  placed  for  the 
insertion  of  staves.  The  table  was  furnished  with  deep 
plates  (nhi^j:,  Ex.2529,  EV  'dishes'),  'spoons'  or 
saucers  (niss)  for  the  incense  (Lev. 247),  'flagons* 
(nStp,  Ex.2529  [see  Flagon])  for  the  wine,  'bowls' 
(so  EV,  nVjJop  25  29)  for  pouring  the  wine  in  libations. 

(7)  The  altar  of  incense  (rrpp  Topip  nSTD,  Ex.  8O1, 
or  nifap   nsTo).  also  called  '  the  golden  altar  *  (Ex.  3938), 
^,    ,  belongs  only  to  the  secondary  sections 

al^^         ®^  ^^  Priestly  Code.     Ezekiel  knows  of 
aiMX.  jj^  ^jj^  within  the  temple  proper  save 

the  altar  of  the  shewbread,  and  originally  '  the  golden 
altar'  was  only  another  name  for  this  table.  The 
Priestly  Code,  in  its  original  form,  speaks  of  the  brazen 
altar  as  '  /A^  altar' ;  and,  whilst  in  Ex.  80 10  the  high  priest 
on  the  day  of  atonement  is  to  place  blood  on  the  horns 
of  the  altar  of  incense,  in  Lev.  16,  where  the  solemn 
ritual  of  that  great  day  is  minutely  prescribed,  nothing 
is  said  of  an  altar  of  incense.  The  mention  of  the 
altar  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Maccabees  (as 
also  in  the  interpolated  passage  i  K.  748)  is  due  simply 
to  the  influence  of  these  novelise  in  the  *  Priestly 
Code.' 

This  altar  was  to  be  made  of  acacia  wood  ;  it  was  to 
be  2  cubits  high,  i  cubit  broad  and  long  ;  the  flat 
surface  on  the  top  (31,  Ez.  4813,  AV  'higher  place,' 
RV  '  base '),  and  the  sides  and  horns,  were  overlaid  with 
gold.  It  had  a  golden  moulding  round  it  (ii),  and 
beneath  this  at  the  four  comers  were  golden  rings  for 
the  staves,  which  also  were  overlaid  with  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Darius  a  new  altar  of  burnt  offering 
was  built,  probably  on  the  old  site  (cp  Hagg.  2j5), 
p  .  ...  but,  in  accordance  with  the  law  in 
la.  rOBti-exmc.  Ex.202s,  of  unhewn  stone  (i  Mace 
444^).  It  was  desecrated,  and,  according  to  Josephus 
(yi«/.  xii.  54),  removed  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  A 
new  altar,  also  of  unhewn  stone,  was  built  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  Within  the  temple  proper  were  the  table 
for  the  shewbread  and  the  golden  altar  of  incense 
(i  Mace.  1 21  449/.)  ;  but  the  latter,  as  far  as  it  was 
distinct  from  the  table,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
late,  for  Hecataeus  (Jos.  c.  Ap.122)  mentions  only  the 
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candlestick  and  one  altar  (or  table)  as  the  furniture  of 
the  holy  place. 

In  Herod's  temple  the  altar  of  burnt  ofifering  in  the 
court  of  the  priests  was  still  of  unhewn  stones.  The 
.  —  ,,  Mishna  {Xfiddoth  3i)  states  that  it  was 
'  .  32  cubits  square  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
temp  e.  narrowed  to  24  cubits  at  the  top  ;  but  the 
dimensions  are  differently  given  by  Josephus  {BJv.  56), 
and,  before  him,  by  Hecataeus  (MUller,  Fragfn.^i<^). 
The  priests  approached  it  by  an  ascent  of  unhewn 
stone.  There  was  a  pipe  to  receive  the  blood,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  by  a  subterranean  passage  into 
the  Jordan,  and  there  was  a  cavity  beneath  the  altar  for 
the  drink  offerings.  On  the  N.  side  were  brazen  rings 
for  securing  the  victims.  A  red  thread  marked  the 
place  for  sprinkling  the  blood.  ITie  altar  of  incense 
stood  within  the  holy  place,  between  the  golden  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shewbread. 

As  we  have  seen  {§1),  the  word  OuffiaaHipioif  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  NT  for  the  Jewish  altars ;  and  the 
14  NT  ■'^P^^^^^ypsc  speaks  of  the  •  golden  altar '  ( 8  3 ,  and 
•  '  altar '  in  the  same  sense  passim),  because  the 
writer  pictures  the  worship  of  heaven  under  forms  drawn 
from  theold  temple  worship.  In  a  passage  which  is  unique, 
the  author  of  Hebrews  (13 10)  speaks  of  a  Christian 
altar.  The  altar  is,  of  course,  not  material  but  spiritual ; 
it  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  offered  himself,  and  the 
author  is  following  the  same  line  of  thought  when  he 
exhorts  believers  '  to  do  good  and  communicate,  since 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.  * 

For  the  origin  of  altars  se«  Idolatkv,  |  a ;  Sacrifice  ;  High 
Placer  I  3.  and  WRS  /f^/.  Sew, ;  for  the  Hebrew  altars  in 
later  times  Benzinger's  and  Nowack's  //ed.  Arch,  (both  works 
'94X  See  also  Sta^e,  '  Text  d.  Berichies  flb.  Salomos  Bauten ' 
{ZATlVZi'iqff.X  Smend's  Eztkifi  {'So),  ComiU's  critical  text 
of  Ezekiel  ('So),  and  the  comm.  of  Beriholet  in  /C//C.  For  an 
account  of  the  older  literature  on  the  archaeolozy  of  Ezekiel's 
temple  see  BOttcher,  Prvden  A  TUcher  Sehriftet^ldrung,  1833. 

w.  R.  A. 

AL-TASCHITH.  RV  Al-Tashheth  (nnC'R-^N ; 
®BK  Aq.,  Symm.,  /WH  AlA4>eeipHC  ;  Sjmim.  Ps.  75 1, 
nepi  A4>eApciAc).  it  is  usual  to  supply  ^y  or  '^k 
before  the  phrase  (Ps.  67-59  75t,  headings  \y.  1]),  and 
to  e.xplain  *  To  the  tune  of  "  Destroy  not "  '  (cp  Is.  658  ; 
so  WRS  OTJO'^)  209).  If,  however,  the  view  of  the 
musical  notes  in  the  headings  taken  in  Psalms  is 
correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase  is  corrupt, 
and  that  we  should  read  with  Gr^tz  n*rpirrr^y,  '  on  the 
Sheminith '  (see  Sheminith]. 

ALUSH  (K«I^N  ;  Sam.  B^^ ;  AiAoyc  [AFL].-A€IM^ 
[B] ;  Alus),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites  between 
Dophkah  and  Rephidim  (Nu.  SSt^.f  [P]).  Not 
identified  with  certainty  ;  but  see  Di.  on  Ex.  17  x.  The 
Ar.  (ed.  Lag.)  reads  al-wa/Aanain,  'the  two  idols,' 
probably  because  the  translator  understood  by  Alush 
the  heathen  temple  at  Elusa  (see  Bered,  i.  i,  and 
cp.  WRS  A7».  293/ ).     See  Wanderings,  §§  la,  14. 

ALVAH  (nr^,  rwAA  [adel]  =  n^iy?  al^a). 

Gen.  8640=1  Ch.  Isit.  A'r.  (EV  Aliah  after  A7. 
n\7P  ;  BA  as  above  ;  oKova  [L]),  one  of  the  •  dukes '  (?) 
of  Edom  (g.v. ,  §  4).     Cp  Alvan. 

ALVAN  mjjy ;  pcaAcoN  [A],  -wm  [DE],  -am  [L] 
transposing  ^  and  )),  Gen.  8623=1  Ch.  140!  Alian 
(C?y.  but  in  many  MSS  JJ^y ;  so  ^AoyAN  [L],  but 
CLdhdJA  [B],  icoAam  [A]),  a  name  in  the  genealogy 
of  Seir.     Cp  Alvah. 

AMAD  {1VJ?V>  amihA  [B],  amaA  [A],  aA4)aaA 
[L]),  an  imidentified  point  in  the  border  of  Asher  (Josh. 
1926t).  6"  presupposes  Ammiel.  There  are  several 
other  place-names  compounded  with  oy-  See  Gray, 
HPN  48/,  who  rightly  declines   the  explanation  of 

1  0B  points  to  a  reading  oS*K»  Elim.  Perhaps  the  writer, 
wishing  to  fill  up  the  interval  between  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and 
Rei>liidim  (cp  Ex.  17 1),  repeated  Elim,  the  name  of  an  earlier 
station.     See  Elim. 
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Am*ad  as  •  people  of  eternity.'  ®^'s  aX^aad  may  point 
to  SyD^K  (Elpaal)  for  which  ®^  in  i  Ch.  811  gives 
aX^aad.     This  may  be  correct.  T.  K.  c. 

AMADATHA,  RV  Amadathus  (<\m&Aa6oy  [B]). 
Esth.  16 10,  etc.     See  Hammedatiia. 

AMAL  (70^  ;  amaa  [BA],  aAam  [L]),  in  genealogy 
of  Asher  (§  4  ii. ),  i  Ch.  735t. 

AMALEK  (P^DJJ,  amaAhk  [BAL],  but  -hx  i  S.  ISas 

[.\];   gentilic,  Amalekite.  "^P^pj^n,  amaAhk  [BAL], 

1  Seat.  ^"'  *^^  -K[e]iTHC  [BAL]),  a  tribe  with 
which  the  ancient  Israelites,  at  several  periods 
of  their  history,  were  engaged  in  warfare.  According 
to  two  passages,  each  of  which  confirms  the  other, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  time  when  Amalekites 
dwelt  even  in  Central  Palestine :  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah  we  read  of  '  Ephraim  whose  root  is  in 
Amalek"  (Judg.5i4;  ®^l,  however,  kv  icotXdSt),  and 
Piralhon  in  Ephraim  (the  modem  Feratd,  about  6  m. 
WSW.  of  NabQlQs)  was  situated  *on  the  mountains 
of  the  Amalekite,'  or  'of  the  Amalekites'  (Judg.  12 15, 
\avaK  [AL]).  Of  these  northern  Amalekites  nothing 
further  is  known.  According  to  several  passages  of  the 
OT,  the  home  of  Amalek  was  in  the  desert  of  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  the  modem  Tih,  S.  and  SW.  of 
Judaea.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  conclude  from  Nu.  18  29 
1425  43  45  that  they  once  had  settlements  also  in 
southern  Judcea ;  still  less  can  we  build  any  such  theory 
upon  Gen.  147,  although  the  geographical  allusions  in 
this  chapter  have  more  authority  than  the  legendary 
2  _  ,  narrative  itself.  When  the  Israelites 
'**•  came  out  of  Egypt  into  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  they  had  an  encounter  with  the  Amalekites  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  17 8-16),  which  is  not  very  far  from 
Mount  Sinai  (Nu.  8815).  It  was  natural  enough  that 
the  nomads,  who  lived  on  the  scanty  products  of  this 
region,  should  do  their  utmost  to  expel  the  intmders, 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  mortal  hatred  with  which 
the  Israelites  thenceforth  regarded  Amalek.  That  the 
narrative,  in  spile  of  its  legendary  features,  has  a 
historical  foundation  cannot  be  doubted.  The  story 
of  an  encounter  in  the  desert  of  Paran — i.e.,  the  Tik 
itself  (Nu.  14354345) — is  probably  nothing  more  than 
a  less  accurate  version  of  the  same  struggle,  which,  it 
is  true,  can  hardly  have  been  limited  to  a  single  skirmish. 
Whether  the  account  of  the  Deuteronomist  (Dt.  2517-19) 
was  derived  from  any  other  source  besides  Ex.  178  _^ 
is  not  quite  clear,  although  he  mentions  one  additional 
circumstance,  namely  '  the  cutting  off  of  those  who  were 
wounded  (?) ' — the  term  D**?rru  was  perhaps  suggested 
by  rVn'i  in  Ex.  17 13.  The  verbal  repetition  of  the  curse 
is  worthy  of  note.  In  iS.  152,  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  passage  in  Exodus. 

The  mention  of  the  Amalekites  in  Judg.  8 13  is  perhaps 
due  only  to  an  ancient  dittography  (pSoyi  poy,  a  reading 
which,  at  all  events,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
author  of  the  Maccabean  Psalm  88 — see  v.  7  [8])  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  Budde  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  reference  to  the  Amalekites  in  connection 
with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  6333  7 12)  as  a  mere  gloss  ;  it 
is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable  that  besides  the 
Midianites  various  other  nomadic  tribes  made  inroads 
upon  the  Israelite  peasantry  at  the  period  in  question. 

The  account  of  the  wars  of  Saul  against  the  Amalekites 
(iS.  15)  is  unfortunately  not  altogether  trustworthy. 
Even  in  its  original  form  it  must  have  con- 


8.  Saul  and 
David. 


tained  many  exaggerations ;  and  it  has 
been  subjected  to  considerable  revision. 
The  high  figures  which  appear  in  the  narrative  have  no 
historical  value.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  vast  extent 
attributed  to  the  Amalekite  territory  in  a  passage  imitated 
from  Gen.  25  x8  ( i  S.  1 5  6).  We  may  with  some  certainty, 
however,  conclude  that  the  very  first  king  of  Israel 
inflicted  severe  losses  upon  the  wild  nomads  (cp  Saul, 
§  3).     In  this  connection  we  read  of  King  Agag  (the  only 
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Amalekite  proper  name  known  to  us,  it  may  be  noticed 
in  passing),  to  whom  the  words  of  Balaam  in  Nu.  24; 
refer,  llie  description  of  the  death  of  Agag,  obscure 
as  it  is,  has  a  very  antique  colouring,  and  reminds  us 
of  Judg.  8i8-2i.  Popular   tradition   has   strangely 

inten^'oven  the  fate  of  the  Amalekites  with  that  of  Saul. 
According  to  one  story,  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
narrative  in  iS.  31,  Saul  was  slain  by  an  Amalekite, 
who  forthwith  carried  the  news  to  David,  but  instead  of 
being  rewarded  was  put  to  death.  Even  in  the  book  of 
Elsiher,  composed  many  centuries  later,  reference  is  made 
to  the  enmity  between  Saul  and  Agag,  as  the  Rabbins 
long  ago  observed  :  the  righteous  Mordecai  is  descended 
from  the  one,  and  the  wicked  Haman  from  the 
other. 

At  the  moment  when  Saul  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa,  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  happened,  were  signally  defeated  by 
David.  An  ancient  and  well-informed  narrator  tells  us 
how  David,  an  exile  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Gath, 
while  professing  to  be  very  diflferently  occupied  (see 
ACHISH,  D.wiD,  §  5),  was  in  reality  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  the  aboriginal  tribes,  in 
particular  the  Amalekites  (i  S.  278).  On  one  occasion 
the  Amalekites  profited  by  his  absence  to  seize  his 
residence,  Ziklag.  and  carried  off  all  its  inhabitants. 
He  pursued  them,  however,  made  a  sudden  attack  with 
a  band  of  only  600  men,  rescued  the  whole  of  the  spoil, 
and  slew  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  400  who 
escaped  on  their  camels  ( i  S.  80).  Even  the  details  of 
this  narrative  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  regarded  as 
historical ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  struggles  here  described 
were  not  wars  on  a  large  scale  but  mere  raids  such  as 
are  usual  in  the  desert. 

In  after  times  Amalek  does  not  come  into  prominence. 
The  words  of  Balaam,  which  describe  it  as  '  the  first- 
4.  TAtjw  times  ^™  of  nations*  ( J.  r. ,  primeval  nation  ?), 
wmes.  ^^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  j.^^  foretell  its  over- 
throw, are  spoken  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
age  in  which  Balaam  is  placed  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  real  author,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  eighth  century  B.  c.  (cp  Balaam).  According  to  the 
remarkable  notice  contained  in  i  Ch.  i^2jf.,  500  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  under  leaders  whose  names  are 
specified,  exterminated  the  last  remnant  of  the  Amalekites 
in  the  moimtain  country  of  Seir  and  settled  down  in  their 
place.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  last  Amalekites 
dwelt  in  the  mountains  of  Edom.  With  this  it  agrees 
that  Gen.  36,  the  substance  of  which  must  be  at  all 
events  pre-exilic,  represents  Amalek  as  the  son  of  Esau's 
first-bom,  Eliphaz,  by  a  concubine — i.e.,  as  an  Edomite 
tribe  of  inferior  rank  :  see  Gen.  36 12  (of  which  i  Ch.  1 36 
is  an  incorrect  version),  and  compare  v.  16.  The  con- 
cubine in  question  is  Timna,  according  to  v.  22  ( =  i  Ch. 
I39),  a  sister  of  Lotan  of  Seir,  and  according  to  the 
second  list  in  v.^  ff.  (where  Amalek  is  omitted),  an 
Edomite  tribe  or  settlement.  Thus  the  remnants  of 
Amalek  are,  to  some  extent,  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  Exlomite  race. 

The  mention  of  Amalek  among  the  contemporaneous 
enemies  of   Israel,   by  a  psalmist   of  the  Maccabean 

B.L»tewriter8.P^~l  <''%83'W)-  «  "jerely  an 
example  of  the  poetical  licence 
whereby  an  ancient  name  is  applied  to  a  modem 
people,  just  as,  e.g. ,  Greek  writers  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  call  Goths  'Scythians.'  As  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  Amalekites  were  never  a  very  important  tribe ;  at 
their  first  appearance  in  history  they  are  threatened 
with  total  destruction,  and  it  would  seem  that  neither 
Egyptian  nor  Assyrian  records  allude  to  their  existence. 
Ancient  Arabic  authors,  indeed,  describe  them  as  a 
mighty  nation  which  dwelt  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  other 
countries,  and  lasted  down  into  post-Christian  times. 
The  present  >Mnter,  however,  thinks  that  in  his  short 
essay  'On  the  Amalekites'  (Gdttingen,  1864),  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  that  these  and  other  similar 
statements  are  either  fancies  suggested  by  passages  in 
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the  OT,  or  else  deliberate  fictions,  and  therefore  have 
no  historical  value.  At  the  present  day  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted. 

One  branch  of  the  Amalekites,  it  is  true,  appears  to 
have  lasted  somewhat  longer  than  the  rest.  "When  Saul 
A  KAnitAo.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Amalekites  he  ordered  the 
-'»•«"«•••  Kenites  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
doomed  people,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  shown 
kindness  to  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  (i  S.  156). 
The  Kenites  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  Amalek,  or 
must,  at  least,  have  stood  in  close  connection  with  them 
(cp  Judg.  1 16  as  in  SBO  T).  Thus  we  find  that  the  oracle 
of  Balaam  (Nu.  24  21  ^ )  mentions  this  people,  under  the 
name  of  Kain  {v.  22,  EV  mg. ),  immediately  after  Amalek. 
Their  friendly  relations  with  Israel  are,  moreover, 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  Judg.  1 16,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Moses  was  a  Kenile  (elsewhere  a  Midianite), 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  his  descendants  entered 
Palestine  in  company  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hence 
the  Kenites  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Judah  (i  S.  30 29, 
cp  I  Ch.  255) ;  but  according  to  the  more  accurate  view 
they  were  a  distinct  people,  though  they  dwelt  in  the 
south  of  Judaea,  and  were  recognised  as  kinsmen  by 
David  ( I  S.  27 10).  From  1  Ch.  2  55.  it  would  appear  that 
the  Rechabites,  with  whom  the  nomadic  life  had  become 
a  religious  institution,  were  included  among  the  Kenites 
(Jer.  35    2  K.  10 1523).  In  another  district,    the 

great  plain  of  S.  Galilee,  we  meet  with  Heber  the  Kenite 
(Judg.  4  / ).  For  W.  Max  Mtlller  is  mistaken  when  he 
derives  the  name  from  a  city  called  Kin  {As.  u.  Eur. 
174) ;  the  Song  of  Deborah  reckons  Jael,  the  wife  of 
Heber,  among  'women  in  the  tent'  (Judg. 524),  which 
shows  that  the  people  in  question  are  nomads. 
Accordingly  we  have  no  right  to  regard  these  Kenites 
as  wholly  distinct  from  those  in  the  South.  The 

oracle  of  Balaam  mentions  Kenites  in  the  rocky  hills  of 
the  South,  foretelling  that  they  wnW  be  carried  away 
captive  by  the  Assyrians.  Gen.  1 5 19  includes  the 
Kenites  among  the  ten  nations  whose  land  God  will 
give  to  Israel. 

This  people  must  therefore  have  been  a  nomadic 
tribe,  which,  at  least  in  part,  belonged  to  Amalek,  in 
part  was  absorbed  into  Israel,  and  in  part,  it  may  be, 
maintained  a  separate  existence  for  some  time  longer. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bedouin  tribe,  ^ain, 
which  dwelt  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  about  six  centuries  after  Christ,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Kenites  (Kain)  of  the  OT,  as  the 
present  writer,  following  Ewald,  has  stated  {op.  cit.). 
At  the  present  time,  some  further  arguments  might  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  which, 
however,  is  still  very  far  from  being  absolutely  proved. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  objections  to  the 
theory  that  Cain,  the  fratricide,  is  a  representative  of  the 
p  .  Bedouin  tribe  of  the  Kenites,  as  well  as  to 
7.  uarn.  ^jj^^^  hypotheses  of  Stade  {ZATW \i250-31Z 
['94]),  great  as  is  the  acuteness  with  which  they  are 
supported.  A  few  points  alone  can  be  here  referred  to. 
Cain,  the  brother  of  Abel  the  shepherd,  is  expressly 
described  as  a  husbandman.  After  his  evil  deed  he 
becomes  '  a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive ' — i.e. ,  an  outlawed, 
homeless  criminal.  This  is  something  quite  different 
from  a  nomad,  who  regularly  goes  to  and  fro  within  the 
same  pastures  in  the  *  desert. '  That  the  Kenites,  from 
among  whom  Moses  fetched  a  wife,  and  who  have  a 
good  name  almost  everywhere  in  the  OT,  were  a  tribe 
of  smiths^  (and  therefore  of  pariahs),  has  no  evidence 
in  its  favour,  nor  can  we  find  any  indication  that  the 
later  Arabian  tribe  of  Kain  (I^l-Kain)  was  of  such  a 
character.  In  the  Ar.  kain,  which,  it  is  true,  also 
means  'smith,  craftsman,*  several  words  appear  to  be 
combined.  Besides,  blood  -  vengeance,  which  is  first 
mentioned   in   the   story  of  Cain,   is  by  no  means  a 

1  Similarly  Sa>;ce,  Races  0/  OT  118.  'They  formed  an 
important  guild  in  an  age  when  the  art  of  metallurgy  was 
confined  to  a  few.'    Sec  however  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1 2^-282. 
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peculiarity  of  nomad  tribes  ;  it  prevailed  also  among  the 
ancient  Israelites,  who  of  course  were  agriculturists 
(see  also  Cain,  §  4/ ).  th.  n. 


(DQN;    CHN    [B];    d<f^d.M  [AL]).  an  un- 
identified site  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  IS^ef). 

AMAN.  I.  (aman  [A],  aAam  [B],  naAaB  M) 
Ward  of  Tobit's  nephew  Achiacharus  (Sennacherib's 
vezir,  Tob.  I22),  who  basely  ill-used  his  benefactor, 
but  came  to  grief  himself  while  his  victim  escaped 
(Tob.  14 10);  called  Nadan  in  romance  of  Ahikar  (see 
Achiacharus),  and  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  same  as 
Nasbas  (j'tKT/Saj  [BA],  vo^a«  [k]  ;  ^a^:  «a^tfM[Vg.].  j 
nada/  [It.]),  the  i^ddeXipos  (EV  'brother's  son')  of 
Achiacharus  (Tob.  lliSf),  probably  to  be  rendered, 
in  accordance  with  the  romance,  *  sister's  son'  (cp 
accompanying  table).  See  Achiacharus. 
Tobiel 


Tobit 


Anael 


Achiacnarus  (Tob.  1  21 /I) 


Nasbas  (Tob.  11 18) 
i.e.,  Nadan  (romance) 
prob.  =  Aman  (Tob.  14  loX 

2.  {aiiav  [BkALD  '  Rest  of  Esther '  10  7,  etc.     Sec  H aman. 
AlIANA  (njDX  'firm,  constant';  (5»ka  translates 

•  from  the  top  of  Amana '  dird  dprfi  Tlarctas ;  JLl^}  : 
Amana).  i.  The  name  of  a  mountain,  in  Cant.  48, 
where  '  the  top  of  Amana '  is  introduced  parallel  to  '  the 
top  of  Senir  and  Hermon. ' 

•  With  me  from  Lebanon,  O  bride,  with  me  from  Lebanon  come  ; 
From  the  summit  of  Amana,  from  the  summit  of  Senir  and 

Hermon.' 

In  the  preceding  distich  reference  is  made  to  Lebanon. 
Evidently  the  poet  means  some  part  of  the  range  of 
Antilibanus,  probably  the  Jebel  ez-ZebedSni,  below 
which  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Zebedani  and  the  source 
of  the  Nahr  Barada  (the  Heb.  Aran  A,  q.v.).  In  in- 
scriptions of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  Sennacherib  the 
mountain  ranges  Libnana  and  Ammanana  are  coupled 
(Del.  Par.  103/). 

2.  Considering  how  well  the  form  Amana  is  attested, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  in  2  K.  5 12  we  should 
not  adopt  the  Kr.  in  preference  to  the  Kt.,  and  read 

•  Amana '  (so  AV  mg. )  or  Aman  ah  (so  RV  mg. )  as  the 
old  Hebrew  name  of  the  Nahr  Barada  (see  Abana). 

Many  MSS  with  the  two  Soncino  and  the  Brescia  editions 
have  this  reading  in  the  text  in  Kings;  Targ.  and  Pesh.,  with 
the  Complut.  ed.  of  0  and  the  Syro-Hex.  text,  also  presuppose  it. 

T.  K.  C. 

AHAKAH  (nj9{J  Kr.),  a  K.  Siaf  RV  =  AV 
Amana,  2. 

AMARTAH  (Hn©^  [and  ^.T-ttDK,  see  nos.  5,  6,  7] 

•  Yahw^  hath  spoken '  [see  Names.  §  33]  or  '  promised.' 
Less  probably  '  man  of  Yahw6 '  on  analogy  of  PaUn. 
n.  pr.  KBCTTDK  'man  of  the  sun,'  see  Baethg.  Beitr, 
89  n- ;  ^  AMApCejl  A  [B.AL]),  a  name  occiuring  frequently, 
but  with  the  exception  of  (i)  only  in  post -exilic 
literature. 

I.  b.  Hezekiah,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  (Zeph.  1 1, 
o/top[e]toi;  [BA],  afifxcpeou  [K*],  -piov  [K'^bvid.]^  a^^. 
piov  [K^c  >^.  Q]).  The  readings  with  '  o '  as  the  second 
vowel  suggest  the  pronunciation  *  Amori '  =  .Amorite. 
Another  ancestor  is  called  '  Cushi' — i.e.,  the  Cushite. 

a.  In  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
I  5  ['^l  I  15  [i]  «),  Neh.  11 4  i<ratiapi9]ia  (BA],  ofi.  [k1,  -tov  [L]) 
=  1  Ch.  9 4,  Imri,  abbreviated  form (nDM,  <iMp(<]t  [BAl,  -^pt  [L]). 

3-  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezra,  i.  f  5  end),  EzmlO 4a (ua(>ia  [BK],  afiapia^  fALJ). 

4.  A  priest  in  Zerubbabers  band  (Ezra,  li.  i  6  d\  Neh.  12a 
(lt<ripati]apiafi[aXovk]  (B),  fiaptia  [k],  ofi.  [«•=•»!,  a<a^a?  [LJX 
cp  «/.  13  (c/M^ta  Ik*D,  and  in  list  of  signatories  to  the  covenant 
(see  Ezra,  1.  f  7),  Neh.  10  3  [4]  (ofiapiaut  [L]).     A  comparison  of 

1  For  another  suggested  compound  of  x(k)  see  Mbribbaal.     | 
»3i 


AMASAI 

the  lists  in  Neh.  with  i  Ch.  24  makes  it  plausible  to  identify 
'  Amariah '  with  the  priestly  house  of  *  Immer '  (f.  14)  whose 
institution  is  a.scribed  to  David'h  time  (see  Immer,  t). 

In  the  following  (nos.  5-8),  the  unhlstorical  nature  of  the 
context  strongly  suggests  that  the  name  is  introduced  merely  to 
give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  this  priestly  family. 

5.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Jehoshaphat  (aCh-Wxi  vnnoic;  Jos. 
Oftacriac). 

6.  A  Levite,  temp.  Hezekiah,  3  Ch.  81 15  O'IpDM ;  ^loptoc 
[BA],  cMx.  [L]). 

7.  One  of  the  b'ne  Hebron,  a  Rohathite  Levite  (flfiaZia  (BJ) ; 
I  Ch.  23 19  ;  in  24  23  ?nnOK  (a^iapia^  [A]). 

8.  Amariah  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high  priests, 
(a)  as  son  of  Meraioih ;  iCh.  67  [633]  (ofiapia^  [A]:  Jos. 
'Apo^cuo«)=652  [37]  (oAiopcia  [B,  i.e.,  MA  misread  AIA]),  and 
(6)  as  a  son  of  Azariah,  611  1637]  {ofiapiaK  [AL]),  cp  Ezra 
73  (crofutpeia  [BA]  Ofxapiov  [L])  =  i  Esd.  82  (a^aptfeiov  [B] 
ofLopiov  [AL],  EV  Amariak,  as  in  4  Ksd.  l2.  Amerite  [ed, 
Bcnsleyl),  probably  the  same  as  5  above  (cp  Be.).  See  further 
High  Priest  and  note  the  suspicious  recurrence  of  the 
sequence  Anuiriah,  Ahitub,  and  Zadok  (cp  We,  ProLK^)  222). 
See  Meraiah. 

AMABIAS  (amapioy  [A]),  i  Esd.  82  =  Ezra73 
Amariah  {q.v.,  4). 

AMASA  (NE*Dy  :  rather,  perhaps,  ^^13^  Ammishai. 
cp  AMCCCAei  [B  in  2  S.  19,  B.\  in  c.  20.  A  in  r.  17], 
-eCAl  [A],  -ecCA  [L  always  ;  A  occasionally],  and  other 
variants,  see  below  ;  cp  Abishai,  Amasai.  The  form 
Amasa  rests  on  a  false  etymology  [from  rcy=ooy]  ;  cp 
Amashsai  ;  so  Marq.  Fund.  24). 

1.  Son  of  Abigail,  the  sister  of  Zeruiah  and  David 
(r  Ch.  2 16/  2  S.  1725  afi€<riT€i  [B],  -(raatt  [A]).  His 
father  was  Jether  a  Jezreelite — not  an  '  Israelite '  or  an 
•Ishmaelite'  (see  Abigail,  2).  He  was  among  those 
that  fell  away  from  David  to  Abs.\LOM  {q.v.).  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  command  of  his  forces  (2  S. 
1725).  In  spite  of  this,  David  thought  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  Amasa  by  a  promise  of  the  same  position  in 
his  own  army,  Joab  {q.v. )  having  earned  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure (2  S.  19 13  [14]  afii<r<rat  [A]).  On  the  renewal 
of  revolt  under  Shelxi  (2  S.  20 1),  in  which  according  to 
one  view  he  was  implicated.  Amasa  was  entrusted  with 
mustering  the  men  of  Judah  {v.  4).  Joab  soon  took 
his  revenge  upon  his  rival.  Amasa  having  failed  to 
appear  at  the  appointed  time,  David  commissioned 
Abishai  (2  S.  206)  ^  to  go  with  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels,  and  Joab  naturally  joined  the  party.  The  cousins 
met  at  Gilieon,  and  while  Joab  was  pretending  to  give 
Amasa  a  friendly  salute,  he  gave  him  a  deadly  blow* 
(2  S.  20 8-10).  The  narrator  is  not  interested  enough  in 
the  unfortunate  man  to  tell  us  whether  he  ever  received 
an  honourable  burial  {v.  12  a/3«r<ra€(  [B  once],  afi€<rat 
[A  once]).     See  Sheba,  ii.  i  (end). 

His  death  is  referred  to  in  x  K.  25  mpitvamxa  [B],  -ova  [LJ, 
Ofifieo-a  [A]  and  v.  32  (a^c<r<ra  [BL;  A  (Hnits]).  (The  fi  of 
ofieo-o-a/S  in  i  Ch.  £17  [B]  may  come  from  the  following  Hebrew 
word.) 

2.  (afiac{t]Caf  [BAL]),  an  Ephnunite,  temp.  Ahaz  (3  Ch. 
28i2t).  T.  K.  C 

AHASAI  (^fepr,  perhaps  rather  to  be  read  ^CT^P, 
Ammishai  [so  We.  //(7^'  24,  n.  2],  cp  yi^^*^^  ..«.<%%<» 
in  I  Ch.  62535  Abishai;  amacai  [BAL],  -ce  [N]). 
I.  A  name  in  the  genealog}'  of  Kohath  (i  Ch.  625  [xo], 
afie<ra€i  [B],  -ftaai  [A],  -<ro  [L]  ;  1  Ch.  635  [20],  afuiOciov 
[B],  -Mas  [A]). 

2.  Chief  of  David's  'thirty,'  i  Ch.  12i8  [rg] ;  see 
David,  §  ii  a  iii. ,  to  whom  the  Chronicler  ascribes  an 
obviously  not  very  ancient  poetic  speech. 

He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Amasa  (f.^.,  by  Ew.) 
and  with  Abishai,  who  is  called  Ahshai  in  i  Ch.  11  20.  Ki. 
even  corrects  to  'Abishai*  i^SBOT,  ad  foe.).  Neither  Amasa 
nor  Abishai,  however,  occupied  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  thirty, 
according  to  the  lists  in  2  S.  28  and  i  CUu  11.  The  matter  is 
of  no  great^  moment,  since  the  connection  in  which  Amasai  is 
mentioned  in  1  Ch.  12  docs  not  permit  us  to  use  the  passage 
for  historical  purposes.  The  Chronicler's  conception  of  Saul's 
fugitive  son-in-law  is  dominated  by  the  later  view  of  David  as 

'  Most  critics  change  Abishai  here  and  in  v.  j  to  'Joab*  (the 
reading  of  Pesh.X  but  perhaps  mistakenly.  See  Biu  SBOT^ 
ad  loc. 

*  Sec  Dr.,  or  Bu.,  for  restoration  of  the  text. 
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the  '  anointed '  of  Yahwi  and  the  founder  of  the  one  Intimate 
dynasty  (We.  ProlA)  180). 

3.  A  priest,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.  15  24). 

4.  Ancestor  of  Mahath,  a  Kohathite  Levite,  temp. 
Hezekiah ;  probably  a  family  name  ;  cp  no.  i  (a  Ch. 
29x2  :  /Murt  [BA],  oMc<r<ri  [L])- 

5.  See  below,  Amashai. 

AMASfTTAT,  or  rather,  as  in  RV,  Amanhnai  (^P^J{, 
where  D  implies  a  reading  ^DOy  based  on  a  false  deriva- 
tion from  DOy  ;  perhaps  really  to  be  read  Ammishai,  see 
Amasai).  a  priestly  name  in  the  post-exilic  list  of  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  15  a),  Neh.  11 13 
(aMAC[€]iA  [B«].  -CAI  [L],  -M€CAI  [A])=lCh.9ia 
where  the  name  is  Maasai,  AV  Maasiai  (^t<*l?^ 
[Ba.  Gi.],  some  authorities  'J^  [Gi.];  m^^CM^^  [B], 
.<r6(  [L],  MdkC<M  [A] :  udAAjD>  i»  Neh.  Min,jn.V,). 

AifABTATT  (H^lpPT,  §  29,  *  Yahw^  bears.'  cp  Amos  ; 
M^C<M^^C  [B],  -AM  AC  [A],  AM  AC  I  AC  [L]).  one  of 
Jehoshaphat's  captains  (a  Ch.  17i6t). 

AMATHEIS  (cMAeeiC  [B]).  i  Esd.  929  AV=Ezra 
10 28  Athlai. 

AMATHIS  (AMAeciTiN  [A]).  X  Mace.  1225t  AV, 
RV  Hamath  (^.t'.). 

AMAZTAH  (^.TyP^.  and  in  nos.  2-4.  n^VON.  §  29, 
•Yahw6  is  mighty,'  cp  Amoz  ;  AMCCcEeJlAC  [BAL], 
-€CI.  [AL].  -MAC[€]|.  [BAQ],  -maCCL  [L]). 

1.  b.  Joash  ;  father  of  Uzziah  and  king  of  Judah  circa 
796-790  B.C.  (see  Chronology,  §§  35,  37)  2  K.  14 1-20 
2  Ch.  25.  Two  points  in  his  favour  are  mentioneti  in 
Kings — viz.,  that  he  punished  his  father's  murderers 
and  that  he  reconquered  the  Edomites  who  had  revolted 
(see  Edom.  §  8  ;  Joktheel,  a).  Whether  he  was 
to  any  extent  successful  against  that  restless  and  war- 
like people  has  indeed  been  doubted,  but  on  grounds 
which  will  not  bear  examination. 

Am.  1 IX f.  is,  in  fact,  more  than  probably  a  later  insertion 
(see  Amos^  f  9),  so  that  the  inference,  drawn  from  this  passive 
by  Stade  (in  '87)  and  Kittel,  that  Amos  knew  of  no  great  calamity 
befalling  Edom  in  recent  times,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Amaziah's  unfortunate  challenge  to  Joash  king  of 
Israel  (who  treated  him,  according  to  the  narrative,  '  as 
a  good-natured  giant  might  treat  a  dwarf,'  2  K.  148^) 
ended  seriously  enough,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  old 
supremacy  of  northern  over  southern  Israel  (see  Israel, 
§  31).  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Edomites  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Judah  to  recover  in  some 
degree  their  independence ;  but  of  this  we  have  no 
information. 

The  Chronicler  assures  us  (2  Ch.  25 14)  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  sanguinary  battle  in  the  'valley  of  salt'  ^cp  2  K.  I47), 
Amaziah  adopted  the  worship  of  the  Edomitish  deities,  forgetting 
that  such  an  act  would  be  possible  only  if  the  Kdomites  were 
either  the  masters  or  the  allies  of  the  people  of  Judah. 

Like  his  father,  Amaziah  died  a  violent  death ;  possibly, 
as  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  Kittel  suppose,  the  con- 
spiracy against  him  was  not  imconnected  with  the 
disgrace  which  he  had  brought  on  his  country.  The 
Chronicler's  treatment  of  Amaziah's  reign  is  of  special 
significance  for  the  Chronicler's  period  (see  Bennett, 
Chron.  413-417,  and  cp  Kue.  Einl.  §  51,  n.  4). 

Sources.  The  account  given  in  Kings  is  of  composite  origin. 
9  K.  148-14  comes  from  a  somewhat  unfriendly  source,  which 
may  be  of  N.  Israelitish  origin.  The  rest  of  ch.  14  belongs  to 
the  Deuteronomisiic  compiler,  who  lays  stress  on  Amaziah's 
better  side,  and  who  at  tne  close  of  his  story  probably  makes 
use  of  the  royal  annals. 

2.  Pri^t  of  Bethel,  temp.  Amos  (.\ni.  7 10 12).     See  Amos,  |  1. 

3.  A  Simeonite  (i  Ch.  434  <mao{elia  [BA],  -<r<riov  [L]). 

4.  A  Merarite,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.  645  [30]  afi<a<rcia  (?)  [B], 
•curia  [L],  itjMvvuk  [AJ).  T.  K.  C. 

AMBASSADOR,  the  EV  rendering  of  the  following 
three  Hebrew  words  : — 

1.  MiU^  ({"So)  in  2  Ch.  82  31  (wpt<rfivnif\  more  properly '  inter- 
preter •  (as  EV  in  Gen.  42  23  [fpfufycvr^],  in  Is.  43  27  [RV  mg. 
ambassador,  apxovrt^  ©BKAQr,  but  Aq.  Sym.  ipfirivtii],  and 
in  Job  33  23  [»bKA  have  Barant^potJ).  

2.  Malakk  (i;kSd)  »n  a  Ch.  35  21  Is.  8O433  7  Ez.  17  15  W^^h 
to  send ;  cp  BDB  Lex.y  ad  loc, ;  ayytAo^X  a  word  used  indefinitely 
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ot  any  messenger ;  so,  r.^.,  of  a  priest  fcp  Mai.  27X  a  prophet 
(Is.  42  19 ;  ol  itvfMvovrti)y  or  (as  frequently)  an  angel.  MaTakh^ 
accordingly,  often  approximates  to  the  idea  of  ambassador ' : 
cp  the  emissaries  sent  to  Edom,  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and 
Ammon  (Nu. 20 14 21 21  irp«<r^<(f ,  Judg.  11 12;  EV  'messengers'). 

3.  Sir  (yx)  in  Is.  18  2  (o^i|p«  [BKAQF  and  Th.,  but  Aq.  rtpttr- 
BvTfti,  Sym.  airooroAof,  '  hostages,'  cp  i  Mace.  1  10 8  7  9 5^, etcDi 
Is.57q  RV  (AV  'messengers';  wftdafivt),  Jer.49i4  f»r.  I817 
25 13  (EV  in  the  last,  messenger,  ayycAof)  arid  Ob.  1 1  (wtputxi, 
a  confusion  with  '"TT^  °^  ^^X  The  denom.  vb.  TBxn,  *to 
feign  one's  self  an  ambassador,'  found  in  MT  of  Jos.  9  (cp  EV) 
should  be  read  TOJtn.  *  take  provision '  (so  RV  mg.  after  most 
versions  ;  cp  Bennett,  SB07\  ad  ioc.).^ 

In  the  Apocrypha  'ambassador'  represents  wpiafivf^wptv 
Pltjunqs  in  I  Mace.  9  70  11  o  14  21  {vfna-fivrtpoi  [KV])  40  (rpco'- 
^uTepolf  [V])  15  17  2  Mace.  11  3^  (in  x  Mace.  13  ia2I  AV  has 
'messengers '),  and  aywAof  in  ludith  8 1  AV  (RV  here  and  EV 
elsewhere  '  messenger  >  In  NT  the  word  oceius  in  2  Cor.  5  ao 
Eph.  6  20  (Tp«<r/3«vw),  Philem.  9  R V  mg.  (wptafivn^). 

A  distinction  between  messengers  and  diplomatic 
agents  naturally  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with 
state-craft  hardly  possible  in  Israel  before  the  monarchy, 
and  even  in  David's  time  emissaries  from  one  court  to 
another  were  liable  to  be  abused,  although  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  offenders  may  suggest  that 
ambassadorial  rights  were  beginning  to  be  recognised 
(see  2  S.  lOx^).  The  first  use  of  fir,  apparently  the 
only  approach  to  a  specific  word  for  '  ambassador,' 
naturally  belongs  to  the  time  when  Israel  had  been 
forced  into  diplomatic  relations  with  Egjpt  and  Assyria 
(of  whose  frequent  intercommunication  at  a  much  earlier 
period  the  Amama  tablets  tell  us  so  much).  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  sir  is  presumably  a  loan-word.* 
The  employment  of  the  term  pu/is,  '  interpreter,'  is  the 
more  interesting  since  Aramaic  was  the  language  of 
diplomacy  for  Assyrians  and  Hebrews ;  cp  Is.  36  u,  and 
see  Aramaic  Language,  §  2.    See  Post,  Rabsh akeh. 

s.  A.  c. 

AMUBR  (Vcrn ;  in  pause  [Ez.  82.  where,  however, 
Co.  regards  it  as  a  gloss]  nSccn). 

Cp  Egyp.  ksmfty  'elcctrum'?  or  'bronze';  see  Egypt,  |  361 

last  note,  also  l.ag.   Uebtrs.  321  ;   but  cp  Erman,  ZDMG  46 

IIS  ['92lt  and  also  Ebers,  ib.  81  454;  against 

1.  HMhmal  the  usual  explanation  of 'n  see  KOnig,  Lehrgtb. 

=*aillb6r.     ^    95*       ^^'    J^<^'*    *"    Ba.-DeL    Rzekiel   xiL 

identifies  the  Egyptian  word  quoted,  and  also 

Heb.  Vdb^ITi  with  Ass.  Hmarii^  which  he  defines  in  Ais.  HH'B 

as  a  costly  inilliant  metal  (?).    So  Honunet,  Dit  Semit.  Vdlktr 

1450- 

The  Heb.  hashmal  occurs  thrice  (or  twice ;  see  above) 
in  Ezek.',  and  is  rendered  by  the  EV  *  amber.'  ©^^Q 
has  ^Xe/cTpov,  Vg.  **  elcctrum,  a  rendering  which  most 
scholars  {e.g.,  Smend)  have  adopted,  supposing,  from 
the  context,  that  some  metallic  substance  is  meant,  and 
imderstanding  1Jl\€Krpov  to  mean  here  a  certain  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver  (Egyptologists  have  given  the  same 
meaning  to  the  apparently  related  Eg>'ptian  word). 
This  interpretation,  however,  rests  upon  a  mistake  as 
to  the  ancient  use  of  the  term  ijXenTpop  (see  also  Egypt, 
§  36,  last  note). 

It  is  true  the  n.'une  is  sometimes  used  of  a  metallic  substance. 
Thus,  to  cite  the  earliest  case,  Sophocles  {Aniig.  1036-38)  makes 
Creon  speak  of  elcctrum  from  Sardis  {jhv  irpio^  Idpittty  rj^exTpov) 
and  Indian  gold  (koX  rhv  'IvSiKhy  xpvcrdv),  doubtless  meaning  by 
the  former  what  the  Greeks  commonly  called  pale  gold  (Aevicbf 
Xpvo-df),  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  (one  part  silver  to  three 
or  four  parts  of  gold)  found  native  in  great  abundance  in  Lydia. 
That  electrum,  however,  was  not  a  term  commonly  applied 
to  such  an  alloy  seems  indicated  by  the  pains  which  Strabo 
takes  to  explain  the  term  as  used  in  metallurgy  of  the  residuum 
(Kd0aptia)  left  after  the  first  smelting  of  gold  ore  (circa  146).     He 

1  TX»  'ambassador,'  appears  in  (B  in  four  other  places  in  Is. 
viz.  138  (for  Tx,  *a    pang')  21 2  (»-|o  n*^  for  HD  'T^S)  80 1 

(between  onso  «"<!  nmo)  and  ^  9  (f^^  "•!  compare  Du.,  ad  loc.y 
CHie.  Intr.  Isa.  3^0). 

2  The  connection  with  Ar.  far.  'to  go '  (Ges.-Bu.),  does  not 
commend  itself.  It  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  Ass.  firratu, 
'  stick  *  or  *  sceptre '  (see  Del.  Ass.  //  II  'B,  j.r'.)— the  official  derives 
his  name  from  the  emblem  of  office,  originally  the  courier's 
stick  (?). 

3  1 4  27,  '  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  colour  of  amber,' 
'  I^  saw  as  the  colour  of  amber ' ;  8  a  '  as  the  appearance  of 
brightness  as  the  colour  of  amber.* 

4  For  a  rendering  Ipif  in  Ezek.  1 4  see  Field,  Hexapla, 
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himself  usually  employs  the  expression  '  pale  gold '  when  he 
alludes  to  the  native  alloy.  Sophocles,  too  (/.c),  shows  that 
he  is  emploving  the  word  in  an  unusual  and  extended  way,  by 
appending  the  qualifying  phrase  'from  Sardis.' 

Usually  the  word  has  quite  another  meaning. 

In  Homer,  e.g.^  where  the  word  occurs  thrice  and  is  signifi* 
cantly  applied  to  an  article  trafficked  in  by  Phoenicians,  the 
trader  who  captured  Eumscus  is  described  {pd.  16  460)  as  having 
a  golden  necklace  O^erd  h'  ifXiKTpoiviv  itpro)  strung  with  pieces 
of  electrum  (similarly  in  Oa.  18  296,  ^^AeVrpoto-iv  itfunivov).  The 
use  of  the  term  in  the  plural  in  these  passages  forbids  us  by 
any  possibility  taking  it  as  meaning  the  gold  and  silver  alloy. 

If,  then,  by  electrum  the  versions  do  not  mean  metallic 
electrum  they  nmst  mean  amber.  There  are,  however, 
two  kinds  of  amber,  and  it  remains  to  consider  which  is 
meant.  The  one,  usually  a  dark  red  (rarely  of  a  light 
colour),  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  (Catania, 
Reggio)  and  in  the  Lebanon  ;  the  other,  usually  of  a 
yellow  or  golden  colour,  but  occasionally  darker  in 
hue,  has  from  ancient  times  been  met  with  in  great 
abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (whence  our 
chief  modem  supply  is  derived),  and  also  occurs  on  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  As  the  Phoenician  had  red 
amber  thus  at  his  very  door,  he  may  early  have  learned 
to  employ  it  for  purposes  of  art  and  ornament,  just  as 
he  learned  his  art  of  dyeing  with  purple  from  having 
the  murex  in  abundance  by  his  shores.  Moreover,  red 
amber  is,  as  staled  above,  also  to  be  found  in  Sicily, 
and  may  have  been  procured  thence.  As  increased 
demand  called  for  an  increased  supply,  traders,  sailing 
round  the  coast  of  the  ^gean  in  quest  of  new  fishing 
grounds  for  the  purple-fish,  would  naturally  search 
keenly  for  fresh  supplies  of  the  precious  substance,  for 
the  ancients  prized  amber  far  beyond  its  modem  value. 
Its  power  of  attracting  light  substances,  and  the  fact  that 
when  warmed  it  emitted  a  faint  perfume,  invested  it  for  them 
with  an  element  of  mystery.  How  far  they  actually  ascribed 
to  it  certain  medicinal  properties,  as  is  still  the  case  in  the  East 
with  ambergris — an  animal  substance  that  has  lent  its  name 
(adopted  bv  us  from  the  Arabs)  to  amber— it  is  impossible  to 
say.  As  these  two  substances^  which  have  really  nothing  in 
common  save  the  power  to  emit  a  kind  of  perfume,  have  been 
called  by  the  same  name,  the  fact  that  ambergris  is  prized  as 
an  aphrodisiac  may  perhaps  indicate  that  there  was  some 
belief  that  amber  (electrum)  possessed  some  similar  potency. 
This  is  actually  stated  by  Pliny  (JV//xxxvii.  811),  who  tells 
us  that  in  his  own  time  the  peasant  women  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Po  wore  amber  necklaces,  chiefly  as  an  ornament,  but 
also  for  medical  reasons,  and  goes  on  to  enumerate  a  number 
of  ailments  for  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  specific,  either  taken 
a^  a  potion  or  applied  externally.  That  its  property  of  attrac* 
tion  (whence  our  modem  word  electricity)  was  early  known  to 
the  Greeks  is  proved  by  the  notice  of  'ITiales. 

But  how  would  red  amber  naturally  give  a  name  to 
a  metallic  electmm?  To  the  eye  of  the  Greek  the 
2  PerhAna  essential  difference  between  pure  gold 
vaUow  ainber  ^"*^  ^^®  alloy  (to  which  we  have  in 
yeuow  amoer.  g^gUsh  confined  the  name  electmm) 
being  the  pale  colour  of  the  latter  (X€uk6j  xpwr6s),  any 
name  which  he  would  apply  to  it  to  differentiate  it  fi-om 
pure  gold  would  naturally  be  one  which  would  indicate 
this  paleness.  The  reddish  amber  of  the  South  would 
not  furnish  such  a  name,  having  no  resemblance  in  hue 
to  metallic  electmm.  But  the  yellow  Baltic  amber, 
varying  as  it  does  in  shade  from  almost  white  to  a 
bright  golden,  would  give  a  fairly  accurate  description 
of  the  alloy,  whose  hue  varies  with  the  proportion  of 
its  component  parts.  Similarly  when,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  above  from  the  Odyssey,  a  necklace  of 
gold  set  with  pieces  of  amber  is  likened  to  the  sun 
{i^iXLOv  &i),  the  golden  (Baltic)  amber  answers  to  the 
description  far  better  than  the  red.  VV^e  may  assume, 
then,  that  from  remote  ages  supplies  of  Baltic  (yellow) 
amber  as  well  as  of  red  amber  were  available. 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  hypothesis.  It  has  been  removed 
from  the  realm  of  probability  into  that  of  established 
fact,  by  the  finding  of  amber  in  the  tombs  discovered 
at  Mycenae  by  D.  Schliemann  in  1876,  and  of  beads 
of  the  same  material  in  his  more  recent  excavations 
at  Tiryns.  As  the  red  amber  and  the  Baltic  amber 
differ  essentially  in  chemical  composition.  Dr.  Helm, 
an  eminent  chemist  of  Dantzig,  has  been  able  to  prove 
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by  actual  analysis  that  this  amber  is  the  Baltic  variety 
(Schliemann's  Tiryns,  1886,  App.  p.  372). 

It  was,  doubtless,  from  the  German  tribes  along  one 
of  the  highways  which  were  in  constant  use  in  historic 
times  that  the  ancient  supplies  of  Baltic  amber  were 
obtained.  We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(about  430  B.C. )  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet  opened  up 
any  line  of  communication  with  the  amber  coasts  from 
the  side  of  the  Euxine. 

Herodotus  visited  Olbia,  and  though  he  has  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  those  regions,  mentionmg  a  trade-route  leading 
towards  the  Eiasl,  and  though  we  know  from  his  own  words 
(3  115)  that  the  amber  trade  was  a  subject  which  had  excited 
his  attention,  he  expresses  the  commonly  received  opinion  that 
it  was  obtained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eridanus  (Po). 

Neither  does  Baltic  amber  seem  to  have  reached 
Greece  in  his  time  by  any  Russian-Balkan  route  (69). 
Down  to  the  time  of  Theophrastus  (315  B.C.)  it  was 
entirely  through  northem  Italy  that  the  Greeks  got 
their  supply  of  it.^  The  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland 
and  the  valley  of  the  Po  have  yielded  abundance  of 
beads  of  Baltic  amber,  and  similar  beads  are  well  known 
in  the  tombs  of  central  Italy.  We  need  have  little 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  believing  the  statement  of  Pliny  ^ 
( AT/xxxvii.  844)  that  it  was  brought  by  the  Germans  into 
Pannonia  and  thence  reached  the  Veneti,  who  dwelt 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic'  As  the  main  lines  of 
commerce  change  but  little  through  the  ages,  it  was 
probably  by  this  route  that  the  amber  beads  reached 
Mycenas  and  Tiryns  in  the  bronze  age,  and  articles  of 
the  same  kind  may  even  have  reached  Palestine.  The 
bead  found  at  Lachish,  however,  has  been  proved,  since 
this  article  was  in  print,  to  be  not  Baltic  amber,  but, 
like  that  found  at  Tell-Zakarlya  [PEFQ,  April  1899, 
p.  107),  a  resin,  and  no  trace  of  amber  has  yet  been 
found  in  Mesopotamia  (Per. -Chip.,  Art.  Chald.  2362). 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  even  the  yellow  variety 
may  have  reached  Palestine  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  the  view  of  the  ancient  versions  that  the  Hebrew 
hashmal  indicates  this  substance  may  be  correct. 

w.  R. 

AMEN  (JPX  :  *  in  ®  usually  yhoiro  ; '  in  work  of 
Chronicler  d/xTjK,  and  so  in  NT  very  often), ^  an  adj." 
T  OT  signifying  stability,  used  only  as  an  interjec- 
tion  expressive  of  assent  of  one  kind  or 
another.*  Three  stages  may  be  distinguished:  (i) 
Initial  Amen,  referring  back  to  words  of  another  speaker : 
probably  the  earliest  usage,  occurring  even  in  common 
speech^  (i  K.I36  Jer,286ll5,  the  only  certainly  pre-exilic 
Amens).  *^  (2 )  Detached  Amen,  the  complementary  sen- 
tence being  suppressed  (Dt.  27 15-26  Neh.  5 13  ;  double  in 

1  They  appear  to  have  confused  with  it  a  stone  called  At-y. 
yovptoy  or  ligurius  ;  as  so  often  occurs  they  mistook  the  region 
whence  the  article  was  transmitted  to  them  for  the  actual  place 
of  production  (Theophr.  De  Laf>.  16). 

2  Pliny's  statement  b  confirmed  by  a  remark  of  Herodotus 
(1 196)  from  which  it  appears  that  the  only  knowledge  then 
obtainable  respecting  central  Europe  came  by  way  of  the  Veneti, 
a  fact  which  snows  that  the  Greeks  knew  of^a  line  of  communi- 
cation in  this  direction. 

3  Pytheas  of  Massilia  had,  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  found 
the  Guttones  gathering  it  and  giving  it  in  trade  to  the  Tutones. 

**  It  probably  occurs  in  twelve  places  in  the  Hebrew,  for  in 
Is.  65  16,  although  Aq.  (iretriarw/KVtoK),  Sym.,  Pesh.,  and  Vg. 
have  amen,  it  should  probably  (so  Che.  Di.  Du.  Rys.  in  HS, 
and  perhaps  Targ.  Jon.  ©»*«AQr  \akvfiKvov^  be  vocalised  other- 
wise, perhaps  ji^k  (as  in  Is.  25  i,  where  indeed  the  Gk.  Vss.  [but 
Sym.  not,  as  usual,  a/iiji',  but  iri<rT«i]  and  Vg.  read  amen). 
^BKAQ  ^g^  jj  ^j^^  ;„  ^  corrupt  text,  in  Jer.  15  11  and  in  Jer. 
8 19.  EV  has  amen  always  ;  RV  even  in  Jer.  11  5.  It  occurs 
in  six  places  in  0  Apocr.'(for  Judg.  1820  cp  Eih.  Pesh.).  Vg. 
adds  Tob.  9  la  18  23  and  2  Esd.  [Neh.]  18  31 ;  in  Ecclus.  60  29  it 
is  probably  late. 

•  Eight  (eleven)  times,  aX-rfi^^  once. 

«  There  is  much  variety  of  text.  TR  has  it  in  some  119  places, 
of  which  RV  rejects  19  (see  below,  \  2). 

7  See,  however,  Barth,  A^^  88  5 ^  and  7/« 

8  For  three  kinds  see  Shcbu'oth  36a  (mid.). 

8  It  seems  most  likely  that  in  Jer.  8 19  ®  read  Tl'K  as  '-j'^'k^ 

10  ^  has  it  also  in  Jer.  8 19  16 11  (Is.  25 1  is  not  pre-exilic). 
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Nu.  6  aa  and  in  Neh.  8  6  =  i  Esd.  9  47 ).  Amen  must  have 
been  iu  liturgical  use  in  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  ( i  Ch.  16 
36=  Ps.  106  48).  Later,  but  very  similar,  are  Judith  13  20 
Tob.  9 12  ( Vg. ),  and  Tob.  8  8.  With  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  relates  to  temple  service  may  be  compared,  e.^. , 
/er.  Berach.  \^c.  The  Chronicler,  however,  appends 
Amen  {I.e.)  to  extracts  from  Pss.  105  and  96.^  (3)  An 
apparent^fwa/  Amen,  there  being  no  change  of  speaker  ; 
frequent  from  NT  Epp.  onwards,  but  in  OT  only  [a) 
in  subscription  to  first  three  (four)  divisions  of  Psalter  and 
3  and  4  Mace.  ;  and  {b)  at  end  of  prayer,  Neh.  1831  and 
Tob.  13 18  (both  only  in  Vg. ).  In  Tob.  14 15  (BKA)  we 
have  almost  a  fourth  stage  :  (4)  a  simple  subscriptional 
Amen,  like  that,  e.g. ,  of  the  TR  of  Lk. ,  without,  strictly 
speaking,  any  preceding  doxology.* 

Just  as  ®  translates,  as  we  have  seen,  by  yivoLTO 
in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  even  the  Psalter,  but  has 
-  -  «— p  d/xi^y  in  the  Chronicler  and  Apocrypha,^ 
*  so  in  NT  Lk.  often  avoids  (omits  or  trans- 
lates) Amen,  and  so  even  Mt.  and  to  a  less  extent  Mk. 
Stage  (1)  is  represented  by  only  Rev.  7"*  194  22  20; 
(2)  by  Rev.  5x4  and  the  usage  testified  to  by  i  Cor. 
14 16  ;  (3)  by  usage  of  Epistles  (fifteen  doxologies,  mostly 
well-attested  ;  *  nineteen  blessings,  mostly  ill-attested).* 
There  is  no  real  instance  of  (4). 

The  Amens  of  the  Gospels  (fifty -two  in  Synopt., 
twenty-five  in  Jn.)  are  a  peculiar  class,  declared  by 
Delitzsch  ^  unparalleled  in  Hebrew  literature :  initial 
Amens*  like  group  (r),  but  lacking  the  backward  refer- 
ence. The  sayings  that  they  introduce  are  only  some- 
times at  all  related  to  what  now  precedes  them.  The 
double  d/xi^  (twenty-five  times)  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
which  occurseven  in  Jn.  1338(  =  Mk.  14  30,  etc.),  Delitzsch 
tried  (I.e.)  to  explain  as  =  Aram,  anun  amina  {=amen 
amer^na  =  A.fi^v  X^«),  which  sounded  like  A.fi^p  dfuifif ; 
but  Dalman  argues  strongly  against  this.*  For  a 
suggestion  of  a  different  kind  see  Gospels,  §  50  n.*® 

The  key  to  Rev.  3 14  (6  d^^y).  '  the  faithful  and  true 
witness,'  is  doubtless  the  traditional  Massoretic  pointing 
of  Is.  65 16  (at  least  as  old  as  S3rm.)  with  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of  the  practice  of  Jesus  and  of  3  Cor.  1 20. 
Here,  again,  d^i^y  is  neut ,  and  the  meaning  is  not  quite 
so  clear ;  but  probably  ^^L-ffw  has  about  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  I  Cor.  14 16. 

The  liturgical  use  of  Amen,  vouched  for  in  apostolic  times  by 
this  last  passage,  is  attested,  as  regards  the  £ucharist,  by  Justin 

Martyr  for  the  second  jcentury  (J^pol.  i.  65, 
8.  ElMWhorS.    oiropMK  "Kjohi  in€v^irititt  Acywy  'A/i^y),  and, 

e^. ,  by  Jerome  two  centuri^  later  (preface  to 
Bk.  iL  of  Cam.  in  Ep.  ad  Gai.^  'ad  similitudinem  .  .  .  tonitrui 
amen  reboat ").  while  the  introduction  of  Amen  in  the  baptismal 
service  is  probably  later.  Post-biblical  Judaism  greatly  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  the  use  of  Amen.ll  He  who  pronounced 
it  was  greater  than  be  who  blessed.  It  opened  the  gates  of 
heaven."  It  must  not  be  uttered  in  a  slovenly  or  careless  way, 
nor  yet  prolonged  too  much.l*  The  synagogue  still  uses  it^l*  and 
Mohammedans  are  in  the  habit  of  addmg  it  after  reciting  the 
first  Sura  of  the  Koran. 

For  references  to  older  literature  see,  e^^.y  Vigouroux,  Bib. 
Dici.y  s.v. ;  for  references  to  passages  in  Talm.  see,  e.g.^  Kohut's 

Aruchy  s.v. ;  for  usage  of  temple  doxology 
4.  Litaratnxe.  Gratz,    MGWJ^    1872,     pp.    481-^,    and 

Psalmen  6^  /.  91  ^ ;  for  Rabbinic  treat- 
ment, r^.,  Jehuda  Khalas,  Se/er  ha-MUsdr^  Pertq.  4  (cd. 
Mantua,   42);    Yos«f  Caro,   Beth   Yosif  {prach-HaJim)  ed. 

t  Gr&tz  accordingly  argues  that  our  Psalms  are  a  synagogue 
arrangement, 
a  This  b  hardly  true  of  K. 
3  Except  Judith  13  20. 

■*  W  &  H  give,  in  square  brackets,  also  a  final  *  Amen.' 
B  All  except  2  Pet.  3  18. 

•  Also  Rev.  1 7  (after  vox  ;  neither  doxology  [?]  nor  benedic- 
tion).    Rev.  1  18  ijn.  621  2jn.  13  are  excluded  in  RV.    Cp 

•^^08,  n.  a. 
-'  *Talm.  Stud.  ix.  a^y\v a^Liw"  in  ZLTh..  1856,  pp.  422-4. 
8  All  in  sayings  of  Jesus.    The  five  finals  (Mt.  6  13  8820  Lk. 
24  S3  Jn.  21 25  Mk.  16  20)  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS. 

•  See  Dalm.  Gram.  193  (cp  71  77  40,  228  146). 

10  See  now  also  Dalman  as  cited  below,  |  4. 

11  See  Skebu'oth  as  above  and  many  other  places.  For  an 
example  of '  Amen '  in  conversation  see  Aboda  Zara  65  a. 

12  Skabbaih  iigb  mid.  of  p. 

13  Ber.  47  «. 

1*  Authorised  Daily  Prayer-Book,  N.  M.  Adler,  1891. 
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Venice,  1550,  i  fol.  84^.85^.    On  the  whole  subject  see  H.  W, 

'Use  in  Biblical  and 

in  connection  there- 

Expository  Times. 

be  added 


above  must  now 

H.  W.  H. 


ianuary   1897,  p.   190/!     To  the  s 
)alman,  Die  Wortejesu  185.7  C98).  

AMETHYST  (npJ>nN,  AMeeycTOC  [BAF],  -coc 
[L],  amethystus,  Jl^W  *^^)'  The  amethyst  is  a  variety 
of  quartz  (SiO,)  or  rock-crystal  (see  Crystal)  of  a  clear 
purple  or  bluish  violet  colour  (from  iron  peroxide  or 
manganese),  often  marked  by  zigzag  or  undulating  lines 
(the  colour  being  disposed  in  clouds).  The  Greek  name 
(Rev.  21 20  ;  cp  Ex.  28 19= 39 12  [36 19  in  6]).  which  was 
adopted  into  Latin,  implies  an  ancient  belief  that  the 
wearer  of  an  amethyst  could  drink  wine  freely  without 
fear  of  intoxication.  The  source  of  the  belief  is  foimd 
in  Theophrastus  {Lap.  31),  who  is  the  earliest  Greek 
writer  to  mention  the  stone,  which  he  calls  rh  dfi^Ovaov. 
It  is  a  simple  case  of  sympathetic  magic,  for  Theophrastus 
says  {Lap.  31)  rb  Si  dfUBwrop  olpcnrbw  rj  XP^  '•  i^  is 
wine-coloured,  hence  its  amuletic  potency  against  the 
effects  of  wine.  Greek  engravers,  accordingly,  not  in- 
frequently cut  Bacchanalian  subjects  on  this  stone. 
Hence  the  point  of  several  epigrams  in  the  Anthoiogia 
Graca  {e.g. ,  ix.  752,  on  the  ring  of  Cleopatra,  adorned 
with  Meth^,  Dnmkenness ;  and  ix.  748,  on  a  gem 
engraved  with  a  figure  of  Bacchus).  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  believed  that  the  ameth3rst  caused  those  who 
wore  it  to  dream,  or  to  have  propitious  dreams  (cp  the 
extract  from  BurhSn  in  Lag.  Mitth.  1 236).  Hence 
the  engraved  ahldmd  of  the  'Breastplate'  of  P  (Ex. 
28 19  =  39 12  ;  explained  by  Kimchi  as  the  dream-stone  ; 
noSnK  from  oVn  'to  dream')  has  been  commonly 
identified  with  the  amethyst  (thus  apparently  ®),  so 
much  engraved  by  the  Greeks.     Cp  Precious  Stones. 

Del.,  on  the  other  hand  (Heb,  Lang,  jfi  n.),  derives  the  name 
from  A^/amSf  an  Armenian  people  and  district  often  mentioned 
in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  texts,  suppoorting  the  suggestion  by 
referring  to  Sennacherib's  repeated  mention  of  Armenia  and  its 
neighbourhood  'as  a  rich  mine  of  certain  precious  stones. 
Bondi  considers  it  an  Egyptian  loan>word  (jtkhndme),  while  Di. 
connects  it  with  J1*D7n,  die  mallow,  and  adopts  the  explanation 
'  green  malachite.'  W.  R. 

AMI  (n?^),  Ezra2s7t=Neh.  759  Amon  (q.v.,  3). 

AMINADAB  (^.minaAaB  [Ti.  WH]).  Mt.14  and 
(aAm€in  [WH],  mg.  aAam)  Lk.833t  AV=RV 
Amminadab  (q.v.,  l). 

AMITTAI  (^Fip«,  §  5a,  from  np^,  '  truth,'  perhaps  a 
theophorous  compound ;  diM&6[€]i  [BAL]),  father  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  14 25  Jonah  1  if). 

AMMAH,  The  Hill  of  (HDX  Jipni ;  o  BoyNOC 

AMMAN  [B],  -MA  [A],  €MMAe  [L].  OMMATON  or  b.N^l^, 
[Jos. /<«/.  vii.  I3]),  an  unknown  hill  'that  lieth  before 
Giah '  (?),  where  Joab  and  Abishai  stayed  their  pursuit 
after  Abner  (aS.  224+).  From  a  comparison  of  w.  24 
and  25  it  is  probable  that  we  should  restore  the  name 
also  in  v.  25  for  '  one  hill,'  AV  '  an  hill'  (nnn  nyaa). 

So  Bu.  (SBOTX  Sam.  ad  Joe.,  following  We.'s  su^eslion  that 
the  two  hills  are  the  same.  Otherwise  Klo.,  who  m  v.  25  con- 
jectures D*D1K  (nVroX  the  ascent  of  Adummim. 

In  V.  24  Sym.  (vami,  gully)  Theod.  (vfipaywytk)  and  Vg. 
(aquieductus)  give  the  word  a  meaning  which  it  bears  only  in 
post-biblical  Heb.;  moreover,  since  the  word  ,-iaK  has  no  article 
prefixed,  it  cannot  be  an  appellative  here. 

AMMI  (Hos.  2i,  and,  in  Lo-ammi,  223[25]).      See 

LO-RUHAMAH. 

AMMT,  Names  with.     The  element  'ammi  {^'JS}!^)  or, 

at  the  end  of  words,  *am  (D^)  has  been  interpreted  in 

-  ...  .  three  different  ways — viz.,  as  meaning  (i) 

1.  imuai  ^^y-j  pgQpig^  or  (2)  [my]  kinsman  or  uncle. 


paternal 
unole. 


or  else  as  being  (3)  the  proper  name  of  a 
god. 

So  long  as  this  group  of  names  ^  was 
regarded  by  itself  in  the  light  of  Hebrew  philology  alone, 

1  The  exact  limits  of  the  group  are  uncertain  ;  for  in  the  case 
of  several  names  that  have  been  included  in  it,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
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the  interpretation  of  'ammi  or  'am  by  '  people '  seemed 
the  most  obvious,  and  was  most  generally  adopted  for 
all  names  alike.  The  result  was  not  quite  satisfactory  ; 
for  *  the  people  of  God  '  or  '  my  people  is  God '  {'ammiel) 
was.  to  say  the  least,  an  improbable  meaning  for  the 
name  of  an  individual  In  the  light  of  comparative 
philology  and  newly  recovered  parallel  names  in  other 
languages,  it  became  clear  that  '  people '  was  not  the  real 
meaning  of  the  element  in  at  least  some  of  the  names. 

Names  containing  'ammi  are  common  in  the  S.  Arabian 
inscriptions;  but  in  Arabic  'amm  signifies  not  'people,'  but 
'  paternal  uncle ' ;  the  latter,  therefore,  is  the  most  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  element  in  Arabic  words.  ^  A  closely 
similar  interpretation  is  xUso  thoroughly  justifiable  in  Hebrew 
names  ;  for  the  sense  *  uncle,'  or  perhaps  rather  the  wider  meaning 
*  kinsman,'  is  secured  for  'am  in  Hebrew  by  a  comparison  of  the 
parallel  phrases  VpiqK  Vk  nDK3  and  n:y  7R  'k3  *.  cp  the  use  of 
Ass.  ammi  for  'relatives '  vA  Am.  Tab.  45  32  ;  KB  5  106.  Such 
an  interpretadon  of  'ammi  in  Semitic  names  generally  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  names  of  this  type  are  found  side  by 
side  in  the  same  languages  with  names  identical  in  form  contain- 
ing another  element  (see  Abi,  Names  wiTH)denoting  a  kinsman  ; 
thus,  *.^..  in  Hebrew  we  have  the  series  Ammi-e\.  A6i-c\,  ///-el 
{  =  Aki-c\)',  Ammi-nsuiab,  AAi'tiadab,  ASi-nadsLo;  and,  in  S. 
Arabian  (following  C/S  4,  e.g^.,  nos.  73 10 20 1695 61),  'Am- 
karib,  A6e-]ualh,  Akha-Vaxih,  Z>A/.karTb.2 

The  interpretation  of  ammi  by  'uncle'  (or  'kinsman') 
in  the  S.  Arabian  names  and  in  several  at  least  of  the 
Hebrew  instances  (Ammiel,  Amminadab,  Eliam,  Anwni- 
shaddai  (?),  Ammihud.  Ammizabad,  Ben-ammi)  is  now 
generally  adopted ;  and  this  much  at  least  may  be 
regarded  as  well  established, — that  names  in  Ammi 
originated  from  the  same  circle  of  ideas  as  names  in 
Abi.  Ahi. 

_  On  certain  ambiguities  common  to  all  these  classes  see  Abi, 
ii.  (viz.  on  their  syntactical  interpretation,  |  i^. ;  on  the  human 
or  divine.  {  4,  and  on  the  general  or  special  character  of  the  refer- 
ence, i  5). 

With  regard  to  the  present  group  in  particular  a 
further  question  has  arisen,  viz.,  whether  Ammi  be  not 
2  Not  —  dlvinfi  ^^  proper  name  of  a  deity,  and  whether, 
Droi)er~iiAinA    "*  consequence,  we  ought  not  to  assume 
*^*^  '  the  worship  of  this  deity  where  such 

names  are  found.  The  facts  which  have  raised  this 
question  are  these  : — 

(i)  Compounds  with  'ammi  are  parallel  not  only  to  compounds 
with  abi,  aAi,  but  also  to  compounds  with  divine  proper  names ; 
thus  in  Hebrew  we  have  Ammie\y  Jot\ ;  Eliamr,  EH/Vm  ;  Ammi- 
nadab.  IVAdnadab  (cp  Moabite  CA/mArAnadab),  Rehab'aM 
(RehoDoam),  and  Rehab^oA,  (2)  The  chief  god  of  the  iCatab&n 
(or  Tualad  'amm— a  S.  Arabian  i>eople)  was  called  'Amm,  and 
Emu  was  a  name  given  to  the  god  Nergal  by  the  Shufaites  on 
the  W.  of  the  Euphrates ;  cp  also  the  name  Ammon  (^.w.,  |  i). 

These  facts,  however,  are  insufficient  to  warrant  us  in 
separating  names  in  'ammi,  at  least  so  £ar  as  their  origin 
is  concerned,  from  names  in  Abi,  AhL  Still,  it  is  clear 
that  'amm{i),  originally  an  appellative,  applicable  and 
applied  by  diflferent  clans  or  peoples  to  different  gods, 
became  in  certain  cases  the  proper  name  of  a  deity; 
and,  where  this  usage  can  be  independently  proved  to 
have  been  current,  it  is  reasonable  to  interpret  'am  in 
such  cases  as  the  proper  name  of  a  deity  (cp  the  parallel 
case  of  Baal) ;  but  we  are  scarcely  justified  in  inferring 
from  the  mere  existence  of  names  in  'ammi  among  a 
certain  people  that  the  proper  name  of  their  deity  was 
'Amm;  in  particular  it  is  very  hazardous  to  conclude 
that  the  Hebrews  worshipped  a  distinct  deity  'Amm. 

The  compound  personal  and  local  names  in  'am  (final) 

present   some   considerable    difficulties,    which   require 

o  TM.^1  v^    further  consideration.     Is  the  sense  '  kins- 

man     for    am  always  the  most  natural 

whether  the  text  is  sound,  sometimes  even  in  Its  consonants. 
The  apparent  cases  of  initial  'ammi  arc  the  following  six : — 
Ammief,  Ammihud,  Ammihur,  Amminadab,  Ammi^addai, 
Ammizabad,  and  the  place-name  Amad ;  those  of  final  'am  the 
following  seven  :—Aniam,  Eliam,  Ithr«un,  Jashobeam^  Teka- 
meam,  Jeroboam,  Rchoboom,  and  the  five  place-names  Jibleam, 
Tokdeam,  Jokmeam,  Jokneam,  Jorkeam.  Cp  also  Ben-ammi. 
Sec  Jeroboam  ;  also  Amasa,  Amasai,  Amashai. 

1  Glaser  produces  evidence  from  the  Minsean  inscriptions  to 
show  that  '^ammi,'  as  a  term  for  God,  was  long  in  use,  though 
at  a  distance  from  Palestine  :  see  Hommel,  ZDAfG  49  526  ('95). 
Cp,  however,  Grav's  remark,  NPJV^  53. 

>  But  cp  DoD,  Nambs  with,  where  a  different  view  is  taken. 
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one?  Or  may  we  in  some  cases  prefer  the  sense 
•people,'  'kinsfolk,'  on  the  grounds  put  forward  in 
//PN  59  (cp  215)  ?  The  question  is  sometimes  compli- 
cated by  the  uncertainty  of  the  form  in  MT.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Rehoboam  (Rfihab'am)  was  the 
son  of  an  Ammonitish  mother,  and  that  the  eponym  of  the 
Ammonites  is  called  Ben-ammi  (see  Ammon,  §  1);  also 
that  some  have  conjectured  that  Jeroboam  was  of  foreign 

origin.       Cp    iBLEAM,     ITHREAM,    JASHOHEAM,     JEKA- 

MEAM.  Jerobo.\m,  Jokneam,  etc  (see  col.  138,  n.  i). 
As  to  the  history  of  the  names.  Actual  usage  proves 
— .^^  -  that,  like  compounds  with  abi  and  aAi, 
^^^^       Semitic  compounds  with  'ammi  ( =  kins- 

man)  are  of  a  very  ancient  ongin. 
We  find  at  least  two  names  (Ammi-satansi,  Ainmi-zaduga)  of 
the  type  among  the  kings  of  Babylon  belonging  to  the  ](^ammu- 
rabi  dynasty  (circa  faooo  B.C.),  and  not  improbably  a  third  in  the 
name  ^ammurabi  itself.  1  The  non-Baoylonian  character  of 
these  names  has  gained  general  acceptance  in  spite  of  Jensen's 
criticism  {Z A  10^4^^.  195]);  according  to  Winckler  (C/130) 
they  are  of  Canaanitish,  according  to  Sayce  (/?/'(2)  8 10^)  and 
Hommel  (AHTgSJf.\  of  Arabian  origin. 

Names  of  the  type  are  certainly  common  in  the  early 
S.  Arabian  inscriptions ;  and  Hommel  goes  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  biblical  names  beginning  with 
'ammi  are,  like  those  of  the  kings  of  the  i^ammurabi 
dynasty,  of  Arabian  origin,  and  were  introduced  among 
the  Hebrews  at  the  time  when  they  had  close  intercourse 
with  the  Arabs  in  Sinai  {ZDA/Gi^s^s.  n.  i  ['95]). 
However  this  may  be.  it  is  clear  not  only  that  these 
names  are  of  ancient  origin,  but  also  that  at  a  still  com- 
paratively early  period  they  fell  into  disuse  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  also,  according  to  Hommel  {AHT  86), 
among  the  S.  Arabians.  The  only  question  with 

regard  to  the  Hebrew  instances  is  whether  one  or  two 
of  them  (especially  Ammi-shaddai,  q.v. )  are  late — i.e. , 
post-exilic — artificial  formations.  Hommel  has  recently 
defended  the  genuine  antiquity  of  'Ammi-shaddai  on  the 
ground  of  its  virtual  equivalence  to  Ammi-satana  (see 
above) ;  but,  even  granting  his  premises,  his  conclusion 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  equivalence  is  questionable  ;  for  ( i )  the  translitera- 
tion of  Ammi-satana  is  uncertain  :  some — e.g. ,  Sayce 
{PSBA,  Nov.  '97,  p.  292) — transliterate  Ammiditana ; 
and  (2),  if  it  be  correct,  the  word  is  quite  as  possibly  a 
3rd  sing.  pf.  (so  Winckler,  I.e.)  as='oiu-  moimtain.' 
Cp  Shaddai,  §  2. 

The  most  recent  discussions  of  these  names  (together  with 
references  to  the  literature,  which  is  considerable)  will  be  found 
in  Gray,  //PN  41-60  igB/l  245  253  J^  323,  Expositor,  Sept.  1897. 
»73-»90i  »od  Hommel,  AHT  48  83^  106^  g.  B.  G. 

AMKDIOI,  AV  Ammidoi  (^mmiAioi  [B]),  i  Esd. 
5aa     See  Chadiasai. 

AMTfTEL  (/^P.  §  46,  'El  is  my  [?]  kinsman.'  cp 
Eliam  and  Amad,  and  see  Ammi,  §  i/,  &m[c]ihA 
[BAL]). 

I.  Danite  *  spy  *  (Nu.  18 12  [P]). 

a.  Father  ofMachir,  2  S.94  {fl^jaa\ft  [B],  •/i/ui}X  [L]),  5,  17  27 
(afitiip[A]y 

3.  Doorkeeper  (iCh.  26  s). 

4.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  iC%.85  (i|A«  [L]),  called  in  28. 
11 3  Eliam,  2.    See  Ahithophbl. 

AMlllriUD  (l^n^Sp,  *  my  [?]  kmsman  is  glory,'  §  46, 
see  Ammi,  §  i,  cp  also  Ahihud  ;  cmioyA  [BA],  am. 
[L]). 

1.  Father  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur;  2  S.  18  37  Kr.,  Kt. 
■niTDyt  Ammihur  (^.r.). 

2.  Father  of  Elishama  (i),  temp.  Moses ;  Nu.  1 10  2 18  7  48  53 
10a2t  [P]  (€/iiov«  [FL],  <r«^.  [AF  in  1  xo,  and  F  in  748  1022]); 
X  Ch.  7  26  (AMiowifi  [B],  -ov«  I  A]). 

3.  Father  of  ShemucI  (2),  temp.  Joshua;  Nu.342o  (PJ 
(<r€/iiow«  [B],  »u.  [BabAFLD. 

4.  Father  of  Pedahel,  temp.  Joshua;  Nu.84a8  [P]  (/Sevta- 
^c]iova  [B],  ofLiovJ  [AFL]). 

5.  Father  of  Uthai,  one  of  the  b'ne  Perez ;  i  (Th.  9  4 
(o-ofi/Kov  [B],  ofiiovd  [AL]).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  || 
Neh.  11  4.     See  Athaiah. 

AMThlHUit  ("Wn^Or),  father  of  Tahnai,  king  of 
Geshur  (2S.I337  Kt. ;  Kr.  [ace.  toGi.  also  Kt.  in  some 

t  Cp  HPN  56,  and  see  Ham  (i.).  But  cp  references  in  Muss- 
Amolt,  Ass.  Diet,  320,  s,v.  xammu, 
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texuj ;  ®^^,  etc. ,  Ammihud  [g.v. ,  i]).  Kr.  may  be  a 
miscorrection,  since  a  compound  of  Tn  would  be  not 
unlikely  for  a  native  of  the  S.  Palestinian  Geshur  (see 
Geshuk,  2).  Cp  perhaps  the  Nab.  and  Sin.  mn  ;  and 
see  HUK. 

AMMINADAB  (nn:'&{^,  §  46.  'my  kinsman 
apportions,'  or  '  the  [divine]  kinsman  is  munificent '  ; 
A/w[€]inaAaB[BAL]). 

1.  Father  of  Elisheba,  Aaron's  wife,  and  of  Nahshon  *  head '  of 
Judah  [see  Elisheba]  (Ex.  6  2a,  a^iva^ofi  [A] ;  Nu.  1 7,  -iofi  [Fj; 
2  3  7  la  17 10 14  [P]  afiivaSafi  [h  ]t).  The  names  of  father  and  son 
have  been  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  David  (Ruth  4  ig/l 
iCh.  2io;  also  Ml.  1  4  Lk.  833,  where  AV  Aminadab  [on  the 
variations  Aminadam,  Adan,  see  Tisch.) ;  cp  We.  Dt  Gent.  17). 

2.  A  Levitc,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.  15  \o/.\ 

3.  b.  Kohath,  i  Ch.622[7]  (t<r<ro«p  [.\1,  i.e.,  Izhar,  the  MT 
reading  in  the  ||  v.  36).    See  Izhar  (i),  Elisheba. 

4.  Sec  Abihail,  5. 

AMMINADIB,  an  imaginary  name  in  Cant.  6 13  AV, 
=  2nj^py,  a  reading  supported  by  6  (am[€]inaAaB 
[BKA]),  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Heb.  MS  (Strack)  and 
other  codices.  To  be  consistent,  however,  AV  should 
have  recognised  the  existence  of  a  proper  name  also  in 
7i[2]  {W£  ba/h-nddib ;  EV  'prince's  daughter";  d. 
yaSa/S  [B&<]),  and  rendered  'O  daughter  of  Nadib,'  or 
with  (5*  {B.  afuvaSa^)  '  of  Amminadib. '  The  drafnafis 
personte  of  the  p)astoral  poem  or  drama  will  then  receive 
the  addition  of  the  father  of  the  heroine  (so  Gratz).  It 
has  been  shown  elsewhere,  however  (see  Canticles, 
§  6/ ),  that  the  supposed  drama  or  pastoral  poem  and 
its  plot  are  non-existent ;    we  are  not  in  want  of  an 

•  Amminadib.  *  In  7 1  [2],  the  rendering  of  EV,  '  O 
prince's  daughter,'  is  sufficient,  and  ana  (nddfd)  at  the 
end  of  612  probably  means  '  prince,'  as  in  7i[2].     That 

*  ammi  and  nddib  in  6 12  are  separate  words  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  Massora,  and  most  of  our  MSS  follow 
this  rule  (so,  too,  Rashi  and  Ibn  Ezra).  On  the  right 
reading  and  translation  of  612^,  and  the  right  position 
of  611/.,  see  Canticles,  §  16.  t.  k.  c. 

AMMISHADDAI  (^jC^©?.  §§42.  46,  amEcIicaAai 
[B.\F],  -Ac  [L]).  father  of  Ahiezer  (i),  temp.  Moses 
[P];  NU.I12225  (cam.  [A]).  76671  10 25  (mi.  [A])t. 
The  name  seems  to  be  a  genuine  old  Semitic  per- 
sonal name  (cp,  perhaps,  Ammi-satana  at  Babylon, 
2161-2148  B.C. ),  and  may  mean  'The  divine  kinsman 
is  my  Lord.'     Cp  Shaddai,  §  2^  (end);  Ammi,  §  i. 

T.  K.  c. 

AMMTZARAD  (^SPDy  ;  see  Ammi,  §  i),  apparently 
son  and  lieutenant  of  Benaiah.  i  (i  Ch.  276) ;  but  the 
passage  is  obscure  and  certainly  corrupt  (AdklB^^^O 
[B],  AM  I  PAZ.  [-^].  AMCINAZABaA  [U  pointing  to  the 
reading  Aminadab],  i^fLMf  )*^    See  David,  §  zi  c. 

AMMON,   AMMONITES.      The  people  are  called 

•Children   of    Ammon'    (P©y   ^33)   or    '.Ammonites' 

(^?^®y»  etc. ) ;  only  twice  is  the  tribe  referred 

1.  Name.     ^^  ^  .  ^j^n^Q^  •  ( i  s.  ll  n  [but  see  ®],  Ps. 

887).    For  2  Ch-  20 1  see  Meunim  {c),  and  for  2  Ch.  268, 

U.  {b)  n. 

^BAL  ofLiiMv  but  anxftjav  in  Gen.  19  38  [ADE],  Nu.  21 24  [B  once, 
AF  twicel;  Deut.  21937  (BaJbAJ  3n  [BaJbAFL]  i6[BAFLl; 
Zeph.28[K*l.      ilie  Ethnic  afifiav[«]in7c,   or  ofta.  [A 


in  2  S.  11  I  /  28  37,  z  K.  14  21] ;  and  ofUMoKclt  Ezra  0  z 
Neh.  2io,  but  of^iwyiiTK  [L]  Nch.  Ix.  and  in  18  z.  The 
Ammonite  persons  raendoned  in  OT^  are  Baalis,  Hanun, 
Naamah  (2),  N  abash,  Shimeath,  Shobi,  Tobiah,  and  Zelek; 
and  in  Apocr.  Achior  and  Timotheus. 

In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  the  land  of  Ammon  is 
called  Blt-Ammdn  (shortened  into  Amm4n),  on  the 
analogy  of  Blt-^umri  (Omri)= Samaria,  as  if  Ammon 
were  a  person.  The  ancestor  of  the  tribe,  however,  is 
not  said,  in  the  Hebrew  Genesis,  to  be  Ammon,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Moabites  is  styled  Moab,  but  Ben-ammi 
('ajrp ;  Gen.  I938  [J]).  The  name  of  the  reputed 
ancestor  is  indeed  given  in  Gen.  19 38  (BAL  ;  with  which 
Vg.    agrees)   as   Ammon ;    iK6X€ff€¥   rb   6yofia,  airod 

1  See  Barnes,  TAe  Peskitia  Text  o/ChromcUs. 
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'Afifi^,  6  vlbs  Tov  y^vovtfjMv.  The  received  Hebrew  text, 
however,  appears  to  regard  the  name  of  the  father  of 
the  Ammonites  as  Ben-ammi  ('son  of  my  kinsman'), 
and  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  6®^^  (not 
Vg. )  of  V.  37  inserts  an  etymology  for  Moab,  vir.  '  from 
my  father.'  The  Yahwist's  etymologies  are,  as  they 
stand,  examples  of  popular  paronomasia.  They  may 
point  the  way,  however,  to  more  probable  explanations, 
and  we  may  safely  regard  both  ab  'father'  and  'am 
( '  uncle,'  *  kinsman ')  as  divine  names. 

Gesenius  long  ago  compared  the  compound  proper  names 
Ammiel,  Amminadnh,!  and  J.  Derenbourg  in  zoBo  suggested 
(/?A"/  1  123)  that  Ammi  may  be  a  name  of  the  local  divinity 
of  the  Ammonites,  companne  the  Ammonitish  royal  name 
Amminadab  (Del.  Par.  294),  which  on  the  analog  of  Kammul* 
nadab  =  Chemosh-nadab,  ^ould  contain  a  divine  name.  A 
comparison  with  the  parallel  names  shows  however  that  Ammi, 
if  a  divine  name  at  all,  was  clearly  known  as  such  over  a  much 
wider  area  than  the  narrow  territory  of  Ammon  (cp  Names,  (  46; ' 
Ammi,  ii.  {  2). 

According  to  Judg.  11 Z3  22,  the  land  *  from  Amon  imto 
Jabbok   and   from    the   wilderness   unto  Jordan,'  was 

a  Lund  0"g'"^^y  occupied  by  the  Ammonites,  who 
.        were  dispossessed  by  the  Amorites  under 

PAonla  Sihon,  some  time  before  the  Israehtish  in- 
^^  '  vasion.  This  evidence,  however,  is  of  doubt- 
ful value,  since  the  section  Judg.  IIZ2-29  is  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  may  be  no  longer  in  its  original  form  (see 
Bu.  Comm.  81  ;  and  cp  Bu.  A*/.  Sa.  I25  ;  Ki.  GescA.  2 
80).  At  any  rate,  all  that  Nu.  2I24  (cp  Judg.  11 2z/.) 
affirms  is  that  the  Israelites  conquered  the  land  of 
the  Amorites  '  from  .Amon  unto  Jabljok,  (that  is)  unto 
(the  land  of)  the  Ammonites,'  and,  as  the  same  verse 
continues,  '  the  border  of  the  Ammonites  was  Jazer ' 
(so  Ew.,  Di. ,  Nold.  reading  "iTy;  with  (S**^^'^  instead 
of  T^) — i.e.,  the  frontier  town  of  the  Amorites  towards 
Ammon  was  Jazer  (see  v.  32).  According  to  this  state- 
ment, the  .Ammonites  occupied  the  east  of  the  district 
now  called  BelkS,  a  view  which  accords  excellently 
with  the  easterly  position  of  the  ancient  capital  city 
Rabbah  or  Rabbath- Ammon,  and  is  no  doubt  accurate 
for  the  period  to  which  JE  belongs. 

Little  is  known  of  the  social  condition  of  this  people  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  high  degree  of  ci^  ilisa- 
tion.  There  were  no  doubt  other  *  cities*  besides  Rabbah 
(Judg.  11 33  2  S.  1231) ;  but  they  were  too  insignificant  to 
be  mentioned  by  name.  Although  the  district  of 
Rabbah  (see  Rabbah)  was  exceptionally  well  hrigated, 
the  total  area  of  tillage  between  the  Israelite  frontier 
and  the  arid  steppes  to  the  east  was  narrow.  Some  of 
the  Ammonitish  clans  must  have  ranged  over  these 
steppes  as  nomads.  Their  population,  too,  must  have 
been  comparatively  small.  According  to  all  analogies 
they  would  enter  from  time  to  time  into  loose  and 
shifting  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  ;  so  that 
their  fighting  strength  would  be  subject  to  great  and 
sudden  fluctuations. 

The  real  history  of  the  Ammonites  does  not  begin 

8.  Tradltloill.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  of  Saul,  though  we  have 
one  very  mterestmg  and  probable  tradi- 
tion from  the  legendary  period  of  the  Judges  (see  below 
on  Jephthah). 

We  do  indeed  hear,  in  a  passage  that  sounds  like  history 
(Gen.  14  5),  of  a  people,  called  Zuzim,  whom  Chedorlaomer  *  smote 
in  Ham*  (DnS)— a  name  which  is  most  probably  corrupt  (see 
Ham,  iL),  but  which  some  regard  as  another  form  of  Ammon ; 
and  it  is  tempting  to  identify  the  Zuzim  with  the  Zamzummim, 
whom,  according  to  Deut.  2  20/1,  the  Ammonites  in  early  times 
dispK>ssessed.  But  what  we  hear  of  the  Zamzummim  has  a 
family  likeness  to  the  legends  of  other  aboriginal  races  which 
were  expelled  by  more  powerful  invaders,  and  the  author  of 
Dt.  1-440  (Djj)  did  not  write  till  after  J597  B.C.  (Kuc.  Nex. 
2^0).  In  his  time  there  were  various  influences  at  work  to 
hmder  the  accurate  writing  of  history,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  we  can  safely  accept  what  he  tells  us  of  the  early 

1  Cp  also  Nestle,  Ei^.  50,  Z87  (n.). 

S  For  further  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Semitic  god  Ammu, 
Ammi,  see  Hommel's  review  of  Meissner's  '  Beitr.  zum  altbab. 
Privatrecht,'  ZDMG^  52a  ff.  ('95] ;  but  cp  Jensen's  criticism 
(Z^10  342/r95D. 
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relations  between  the  Israelites  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  on  the  other  (Dt.  2  9 19  37). 
All  we  can  say  is  that  the  story  in  Gen.  19  ^6-38  (J)  proves  an 
early  Israelitish  sense  of  kinship  (combined  however  with  moral 
repugnance)  to  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  so  that  it  is  not  in 
itselfincredible  that  the  Israelites  should  have  refndned  from 
attackine  these  two  peoples.  True,  in  Jos.  18  25  (P)  we  are  told 
that  'half  the  land  of  the  Ammonites '  was  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Gad ;  but  the  district  intended  here  may  be  the  Amoritish 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  and  so  pre-suppose  the  view  of  history  given 
in  Judg.  11 13-22  (see  above,  §  2). 

Dt.  284  [3]  affirms  that  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  and  did  not  supply  Israel 
with  provisions,  as  a  punishment  for  which  they  are  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Israelitish  community  to  the  tenth 
generation. 

The  spirit  and  purport  of  this  passage^  however,  is  at  variance 
with  that  of  Dt.  227,  and  the  narrative  of  Balaam  in  Nu. 
22-25  (mainly  JE)  speaks  only  of  the  Moabites.  For  several 
reasons  it  is  very  probable  that  Dt.  28i-8  [2-9]  (see  Balaam, 
§  7)  is  a  record,  not  of  the  pre -exilic,  but  of  the  post- exilic 
period  when  '  the  problem  as  to  who  should  and  who  should  not 
oe  admitted  into  the  community  was  a  burning  question '  (Ku. 
Hex.  265).  At  any  rate  the  view  which  this  passage  presents 
of  the  Ammonites  cannot  be  accepted. 

It  is  of  more  historical  interest  that  in  Nu.  22  we 
have  a  combination  of  two  distinct  traditions  (E  and  J) 
respecting  the  origin  of  Balaam,  one  of  which  represents 
him  as  an  Ammonite  (see  Balaam,  §  i). 

The  settlement  of  Israelitish  tribes  in  Gilead  and 
Bashan  (see  Manasseh)  could  not  but  excite  the 
animosity  of  the  neighbouring  peoples.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  chronic  border-warfare  sometimes  develop- 
ing into  more  serious  hostilities,  sometimes  mitigated 
by  truce,  alliances,  or  the  subjection  of  one  or  other  of 
the  combatants.  In  Judg.  106-12  7  we  have  an  account 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  of  Gilead  from 
Ammonitish  oppressors  by  a  recalled  outlaw  named 
Jephthah.  The  traditional  stories  have  been  much 
edited  (see  Judges,  §  17)  and  tell  us  naturally  more 
about  Jephthah  (who  was  one  of  the  actors  in  a  most 
4.  Saul  and  '"^^•"S  tragedy)  than  about  the  Am- 
David.       "'oi^ites.  We  are  upon  safer  ground 

in  the  story  of  Saul.  The  victory  of  this 
heroic  chieftain  over  the  Ammonitish  king  Nahash,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  cis-Jordanic  Israel,  had 
besieged  Jabesh-gilead,  and  displayed  his  deep  contempt 
for  his  foes,  is  doubtless  historical  (i  S.  11).  It  is  also 
thoroughly  credible  that  David,  when  out  of  favour  with 
Saul,  received  friendly  treatment  from  Nahash  (so  we 
must  interpret  2S.  10  2).  Equally  intelligible  is  it  that 
a  change  ensued  in  the  relations  between  E>avid  and  the 
Ammonitish  court  when  the  former  had  taken  up  the 
work,  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Saul,  of  liberating 
and  u.iiting  the  Israelitish  tribes.  Only  we  must  not, 
it  would  seem,  place  the  war  with  the  Ammonites  too 
late.  The  gross  insult  ofifered  by  Hanun,  the  son  of 
Nahash,  to  the  ambassadors  of  David  implies  that  the 
power  of  the  latter  had  not  yet  been  so  consolidated  as 
to  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  the  days  of  Israel's 
humiliation.  The  insult  was  bitterly  avenged.  Ammon 
and  its  allies  were  defeated,  and  the  power  of  the  former 
was,  for  the  time,  broken  (see  2S.  I231). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash,  of  Rabbath- 
ammon,  was  friendly  to  David  during  Absalom's  revolt  (2  S.  17 
27),  that  Zblkk,  an  Ammonite,  was  amon^  David's  'thirty* 
(2  S.  28  37),  and  that  Solomon  had  an  Ammonitish  wifef  Naamah, 
2)  whom  one  account  (see  Klostermann)  makes  the  grand- 
daughter of  Nahash,  and  who  became  the  mother  of  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  1421 ;  the  details  in  i  K.  11  x-8  are  untrustworthy).  See 
Nahash,  3. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Ammonites  recovered  their 
independence  after  Solomon's  death.     Later,   like  the 

5  Assyrian  ^*"^^  °^  ^'  ^^^^^^'  ^^®y  became  tribu- 
Aire.  t^ri^s  of  the  Ass>Tians  ;  this  is  expressly 
■^»  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  Tiglath- 

pileser  III.,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon  (Schr.  KGF 
and  COT).  So  far  as  our  oldest  evidence  goes,  they 
caused  no  serious  trouble  again  to  the  Israelites  till  the 
time  of  Jeroboam  II. ,  when,  as  Amos  tells  us  (Am.  1 13). 
they  made  incursions  into  Gilead,  and  displayed  great 
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inhumanity,  which  probably  from  their  own  point  of 
\'iew  was  but  justifiable  revenge.  The  Chronicler, 
indeed,  relates  victories  over  the  Ammonites  won  by 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jotham  (2Ch.  20  27  s,  cp268);  but 
these,  according  to  Robertson  Smith  {OTJC^-)  146), 
are  Midrash.  From  Jer.  49i,  we  may  infer  that  after 
the  deportation  of  the  trans-Jordanic  Israelites  in  734 
the  Ammonites  occupied  the  land  of  Gad  ;  and,  even  if 
Jer.  49  be  post -exilic,  the  fact  is  too  probable  to  be 
doubted.  It  is  this  outrage  upon  *  Yahw^'s  people ' 
which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Zeph.  28-ii  Jer.  926  [25] 
2521.  Once  again  the  vindictiveness  of  the  Ammonites 
was  manifested  when,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  they 
made  incursions  into  Judah  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  (2K.  242).  This  is  probably  referred 
to  in  Ezek.  21 28/.  [25/.].  Later,  however,  the  general 
fear  of  the  Babylonian  rule  seems  to  have  altered  the 
policy  of  the  Ammonites,  for  Jer.  2/3  brings  before  us  the 
king  of  Ammon  entering  into  a  league  against  Babylon 
with  Zedekiah  and  other  princes.  It  is  to  this  act  of 
rebellion  that  Ezekiel  refers  (21 18-32  [13  ^])  when  he 
anticipates  the  punishment  of  the  Ammonites,  while  in 
25 1-7  he  threatens  the  same  people  with  destruction  for 
their  malicious  demeanour  at  the  captivity  of  the  Jews. 
Did  the  Ammonites  withdraw  in  time  from  the  anti- 
Babylonian  league  ?  It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jewish  fugitives  are  said  to 
have  sought  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  Ammon,  who 
instigated  them  basely  to  assassinate  the  noble 
Gedaliah,  I  (Jer.  40 14). 

In  later  times  we  find  an  Ammonite  ^  among  the  chief 
opponents  of  Nehemiah,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 

A  PArsifl.n    ^®*^^^^    ^X   marriage   with    distinguished 

imdS^  ^^"^^  (Neh.6i8l34:  cp  Tobijah,  4). 
*  Other  Ammonitish  women  had  married 
into  Jewish  families  (Ezra9i/. )  —  i.e.,  according  to 
Kosters,  into  families  which  had  remained  on  Jewish 
soil  and  not  been  touched  by  the  reforming  spirit  of 
Ezra  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  12).  This  would  be  all  the  easier 
if  we  are  right  in  inferring  from  Jos.  18  24  (zt/.  12-28 
belong  to  P)  that  in  post-exilic  times  there  was  in 
Benjamin  a  place  <*alled  'Village  of  the  Ammonites' 
(Chephar-Haammonai).  It  is  to  this  period  of  mixed 
marriages  that  we  should  not  improbably  refer  the  com- 
position of  Dt.  23 1-8  (see  above),  in  which  passage  are 
mentioned  the  same  three  peoples  as  in  Ezra  9  2.'* 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  later  the  Ammonites 
(Timotheus)  are  among  the  enemies  defeated  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  56-i8) ;  they  are  also  mentioned  in 
a  psalm  assigned  by  some  to  the  same  critical  period 
(Ps.  887).'  Up  to  this  time,  then,  Ezekiel's  threat 
(Ezek.  25)  against  the  Ammonites  as  well  as  against 
the  Moabites  and  (virtually)  the  Edomites  that  they 
should  be  dispossessed  by  the  'sons  of  the  East' 
(i.e.,  the  Arabian  nomads)  had  not  been  fulfilled  so 
far  as  the  Ammonites  are  concerned.  Their  fate, 
however,  cannot  have  been  very  long  delayed.  In  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  -we  already  find  'Arabians'  among 
the  enemies  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  219  47  [i]),  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  by  degrees  the  Ammonites,  like  the 
Moabites  before  them,  had  to  amalgamate  with  the 
land-himgry  intruders. 

It  is  true,  Justin  Martyr,  who  died  166  a.d.,  states  (cp  Try^h. 
1x9)  that  the  Ammonites  were  still  numerous  in  his  time;  but 
Josephus  {Ant.  i.  11  O  once  says  precisely  the  same  thitiR  of  the 
Moabites,  though  elsewhere  he  sf>eaks  of  the  Moabiies  and 
Gileadites  as  Arabians  (^*i/.  xiii.  9  i),  which  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  Origen  {in  Jobum  1  i)  that  the  term  Ammonites 
had  become  merged  in  thai  of  Arabs.  This  makes  it  probable 
that  the  omission  of  'Ammonites'  in  i  Esd. 869  (=  Ezra U  1) 
was  not  accidental  but  deliberate. 

The  close  connection  of  Ammon  with  Moab,  and,  in 

1  See,  however,  Beth-horon,  4. 

2  Prof.  Ryle  {Ezra  and  Nek.  115)  thinks  that  'the  mention  of 
the  Ammonite,  Moabite,  and  Egyptian  together,  suggests  the 
influence  of  Deut.  283-7  Uff-V  Guthe  {SBOT)  assigns  the 
enumeration  of  the  peoples  to  the  Chronicler. 

*  Cp  also  AcHiOR. 
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a  less  degree,  with  Israel,  and  the  fact  that  the  Moabites 
7  T.MiffiiAffA.  spokeadialect  of  Hebrew  (see  Hebrew, 
7.  ijangoac^  g  ^^  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Ammonites  also  spoke  the  '  language  of  Canaan. '  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  Ammonitish  proper  names,  e.g.^ 
Hanun,  aS.  lOi  (pjn  'treated  graciously');  Nahash, 
I S.  11 1  (cfru  '  serpent ')  ;  Naamah,  i  K.  142i  {jTi^i 
'  pleasant ' ) ;  and  the  royal  names  Amminadab  (see 
above,  §  i>.  Puduilu  =  Abdeel  (Jer.3626),  and  Basa  = 
RiashalfSchr.  COriiay).  Baethgen's  argu- 

ment (in  his  Beitrdge)  for  the  polytheism  of  the 
S  BAliflion.  A"^"^<^^'^^  ^  based  partly  on  Judg.  106, 
^^  partly  on  the  analogy  of  Moabitish 
religion.  The  only  extant  Ammonitish  proper  name, 
however,  which  can  be  held  to  be  compounded  with 
a  divine  name  other  than  that  of  the  supreme  God, 
is  Baalis  (see  Baalis).  At  any  rate  Milcom  was 
as  much  the  great  national  god  of  Ammon  as 
Chemosh  was  of  Moab  (see  Moloch)  ;  the  strange 
slip  by  which  Jephthah  is  made  to  speak  of  Chemosh 
as  the  god  of  Ammon  suggests  that  '  Ammon '  has  been 
substituted  by  an  editor  for  '  Moab '  in  the  passage 
(Judg.  11  ia-a8)  in  which  it  occurs.  In  a  S.  12 30  where 
Milcom  (q.v.)  should  be  read  instead  of  malkdm 
•their  king,'  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  a  huge 
statue  of  Milcom  in  the  capital  city.  The  statement 
that  Solomon  became  a  worshipper  of  Milcom  in 
his  old  age  rests  on  no  good  authority  (see  Solomon). 
When  we  pass  to  later  times,  it  is  tempting  to  infer  with 
We.  {//G(^)  156,  n.  i)  from  the  name  of  Nehemiah's 
Ammonitish  enemy  that  the  worship  of  Yahw6  had 
begun  to  attract  the  Ammonites.  The  dissolution  of  the 
old  national  bonds  may  have  favoured  the  growth  of  a 
monotheistic  tendency.  T.  K.  C.  ( w.  H.  B. ) 

AMMONITES  (D^^iDr),  aCh.20x.  RV"«-  Meunim 
(y.r.,W). 

AMMONITESS  (DOb^).  iK.  142131  2Ch.l2i3 
24  a6.     See  Ammon. 

AMNON  (PJON,  in  aS.lSaof  p3n?^.  i.e.,  'safe*?, 
by  some  regarded  as  a  diminutive  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense  [cp  Dr.  TBS,  ad  loc,  Wr.  Ar.  Gram.W 
I.  §269;  Ges,  //e^.  Gram.  [ET '98]  250,  n.  i]  ;  We. 
[//CC*  24,  n.  2]  explains  as  l^^^tpfrC,  '  my  mother  is  the 
serpent,'  see  NuN  ;  amncon  [BAL],  ammwn  [A,  aS. 
13 1-6  10a]). 

1.  David's  eldest  son  (see  David,  |  zi  iii.  </),  slain  by 
Absalom  in  revenge  for  his  outrage  on  Tamar  (aS.Sa  IZiJf, ; 
iCh.3ifX 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Judah  (i  Ch.  4  sot). 

AMOK  (piO^.  '  deep,  inscrutable ' ),  post-exilic  priestly 
family;  Neh.  I2790  (om.  B&<*A ;  ^MOyK  [L  and,  in 
V.7,    ^^:-a  nig.  sup.^     j^    V.    ao    tJc*  mg.  inf.    ^^qy])-       See 

Ezra.  2,  §  6^.  §  11. 

AM0MT7M  (a/wcomon  [Ti.  WH  following  K*AC]), 
an  unidentified  aromatic  substance,  mentioned  only 
in  RV  mg..  Rev.  18 13  (RV  Spice,  AV  om.  with 
BK^  ;  Wyclif,  however,  gives  *  amome ').  The  classical 
•  araomum '  ( =  '  blameless '  ?)  was  a  shrub  of  Eastern 
origin  ('Assyrium  vulgo  nascetur  amomum,'  Verg. 
£c/.4^5).  from  which  were  made  oil  for  funeral  rites 
and  unguents  for  the  hair.  As,  however,  it  is  used 
also  of  any  odour  pure  and  sweet  (Salm.  ad  So/in. 
284),  its  identification  is  uncertain.  It  may  possibly  be 
the  vine  Cissus  vitigena  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Armenia. 
The  modem  term  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  aromatic 
plants  (X.O.  Zingibraceae),  including  the  cardamon  and 
seeds  of  Paradise. 

AMON  (iteN).  Jer.  4625  RV.     See  No-amon. 

AMON  (|^tD«,  jb^,  §  67 ;  '  firm '  ? '  workmaster  *  ?  but 

see  below),      i.  (ofuw  [BA],  -<w  [L]  ;  aCUd/.)    Fairly 

well  attested  as  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Manasseh, 
himself  also  king  of  Judah  ;  2  K.  21 18-26  (a/t/xwi^  [A]), 
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iCh.3x4  (oMi'wi'  [B*A*,  see  Swete]),  2  Ch.  3820-25. 
After  a  reign  of  'two  years'  [circa  638  B.C.  ;  see 
Chronology,  §  36)  he  was  assassinated  by  certain  of 
his  courtiers  (see  Kittel,  ///jA  2378).  The  event  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Amon,  though  disliked 
by  religious  reformers,  was  a  favourite  with  the  people, 
who  avenged  his  death.  If  his  name  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  (Theban)  sun-god,  it  is  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  fluctuations  of  political  party  ( Egyptian  and 
Assyrian)  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (cp  Israel.  §  36). 

2.  (o-efifAnp  [AL])  less  certainly,  the  name  of  a  governor  of 
Samaria  under  Ahab ;  i  K.  22  26  (2«/iiif>  [B]^  A/mftwv  [A])= 
2Ch.  I825  (E^ifp  [BIX  0  pleads  strongly  against  the  correct- 
ness of  the  form  Amon.  Semer  or  Semmer,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  correct,  but  Emer  or  Emmer  is  the  0  form  for  the 
Immer  of  MT  in  Jer.  20 1  and  elsewhere  (see  Immer),  and  out 
of  this  form  both  Amon  and  Semer  ^l^cO  <:&"  easily  have  arisen 
as  misreadings.     See  Sta.  ZA  TW  5  173-175  ['Ssl. 

3.  (afif«i  [LI')  The  b'ne  Amon  (so  MT),  a  group  ^  of 
'Siolomon's  servants'  (see  Nethinim)  ui  the  great  post -exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  iL  S  9);  Neh.  7  59  (nfie*^  lBKA])=Ezra2s7 
Ami  CDK;  cp  ©l  everywhere;  ij^et  (BA])=i  Esd.534  Allom, 
RV  AixoN  (oAAmv  [B],  oXK.  [A],  ue.,  AA  and  AA  for  M). 

T.  K.  C. 

AMOBITES  (^"^bN,    collective,    and    always    with 

article,  except  Nu.  2I29  Elzek.  I645;  AMORpMOl  [BAL]). 

Other  0  readings  are  :— afi/i,opp«ot  [Is.  17 9  K],  ofMppotoi  [Dt. 

1 4  F,  2  K.  21  ZI  A,  I  Ch.  I  14  Lj,  ofiooptt  [Judg.  108  B],  oftopcf 
[Gen.  14 13  A],  afiop(c]i  [Ezra  9 1  BA],  ofifiopatoc  [i  K.  7 14  A], 
Afftori/te). 

In  the  List  of  Peoples  '  the  Amorite '  appears  among 
sons  *  begotten '  by  Canaan  (Gen.  10  16  J  =  i  Ch.  1 14). 

The  term  is  used  :  (1)  of  a  pre-Israelitish  people  living  £.  of 
the  Jordan,  Nu.  21 11 21  25  Josh.  24  8  (all  E),  also  Josh.  2 10  9 10 
OE),  Dt.148289  Judg.  108X1  I  K.4z9  (0BLom.),  Ps.l85zi 
186 19,  and  elsewhere ;  (2)  of  a  people  on  the  W.  of  Jordan, 
Josh.  10  5/  24 12  15  18  (all  E),  also  Josh.  7  7  OE),  5  x  10 12 (both 
D),  Tudg.  1 34-36  6 10 ;  X  K.  21 26,  2  K.  21 II,  i  S.  7 14,  2  S.  21 2 ; 
(3)  of  a  southern  people,  Dt.  1 7-4^,  cp  Gen.  14  7  ;  (4)  of  the  ancient 
population  of  Canaan  in  general,  Gen.  15  16  0  or  R),  48  22  (E), 
Am.  2  9/,  and  Is.  17  9 (Lag.  WRS  Che.  following  ©bkaqf)  with 
the  Hivites. 

The  Amorites  are  mentioned  also  in  the  lists  of 
Canaanitish  peoples  subjugated  by  the  Israelites  (Gen. 

15  21  Ex.  3  8  and  elsewhere).  The  lists  commonly 
include  the  Canaanites,  Girgashites,  Hittites,  Hivites, 
Jebusites,  and  Perizzites,  and  once,  in  Gen.  15  X9-2Z, 
the  Kenites,  Kenizzites.  Kadmonites,  and  Rephaim, 
for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate 
articles.  On  the  variation  in  the  order  of  these  enumer- 
ations, which  are  obviously  'rhetorical  rather  than 
geographical  or  historical,'  cp  Dr.  Deuf.  96 J^. 

The  passage  in  Amos  (29^)  is  remarkable,  because 
Amorite  is  used,  precisely  as  by  the  Elohist  (E),  as  a 
general  term  for  the  primitive  population  of  Canaan,  and 
because  the  Amorites,  as  an  extinct  race,  are  invested 
with  a  half-mythical  character  (like  the  Anakim). 

Wellhausen  (C//341  /. )  regards  the  designation 
'Amorites'  as  substantially  synonymous  with  that  of 
Canaanites,  though  not  quite  so  comprehensive. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of 
the  biblical  narrators,  are  still  living  in  the  land  {i.f., 
in  the  cities  of  the  plain  which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites).  The  Amorites,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
thought  of  as  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  hill-country  E. 
and  W.  of  the  Jordan,  now  inhabited  by  the  Israelites. 
Thus  the  Amorites  belonged  exclusively  to  the  past ; 
they  had  their  day  and  ceased  to  be  (Gen.  15).  This 
explains  how  it  is  that,  although  under  ordinary  peace- 
ful circumstances  the  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  lanji,  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  war  and  conquest,  thd"  Amorites  at  once  take  their 
place  (Gen.  48  22).  So  Moses'  adversaries,  Sihon  and 
Og,  are  kings  of  the  '  Amorites '  ;  and,  similarly,  it  is 
with  the  twelve  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  Joshua  has  to 
deal  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Winckler  however  {G/l  ^iff.) 
disputes  the  synonymity  of  the  terms  '  Canaanites ' 
and  '  Amorites '  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Amarna 
letters  show,  the  coast -land  as  far  N.  as  Sidon  or 
even  farther,  was  called  Kinahi  (=  Canaan),  and  that 
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the  Amorite  population  had  its  seat  in  the  interior.  He 
explains  the  distinction  in  the  nomenclatures  from  the 
different  local  origin  of  the  two  writers  (an  Ephraimite 
and  a  Judahite  respectively).  On  the  extra- biblical 
facts,  and  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn,  see  Canaan, 
§§  3-9  and  cp  Phoenicia. 

AMOS  (DlOy,  §  56,  'borne  [by  God]';  cp  Ama- 
SIAH.  Ar.  'Omeis,  Phoen.  DOyjOC^K;  amcoC  [BAQ]). 

1  Pro  hatifi  -^'"^^  ^  ^^  earliest  of  the  prophets  of 
fe^^t  whose   discourses   and   predictions  we 

aotivicy.  possess  written  records  with  an  ac- 
companying statement  of  their  authorship.  Of  the 
external  facts  of  his  life  we  should  know  little  but  for 
the  narrative  digression  in  7 10-17,  which  interrupts  the 
series  of  prophetic  visioos  on  the  fall  of  Israel.  From 
a  statement  there  assigned  to  Amaziah.  '  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words,'  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  Amos's  ministry  in  the  northern  kingdom  had 
lasted  for  some  time,  when  it  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close  by  an  act  worthy  of  the  heroic  Elijah.  Amos,  it 
appears,  came  forward  at  length  in  a  place  where 
success  was  more  difficult  than  anywhere  else,  and 
uttered  a  prophecy  to  this  effect — 'Jeroboam  shall  die 
by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall  be  carried  away  from  its 
land.'  It  was  in  Bethel,  the  seat  of  the  royal  temple 
corresponding  to  that  of  Jerusalem  in  the  south,  and 
probably  at  some  great  festival,  that  Amos  said  this  ; 
and  the  priesthood,  faithful  to  its  royal  head,  took  the 
alarm.  Not  so  much  because  the  prophet  had  threatened 
the  reigning  dynasty  (for  he  had  not  done  so  in  the 
interests  of  any  upstart  noble)  as  because  he  had  begim 
to  weaken  the  moral  courage  of  the  Israelitish  people 
(Jer.  384).  With  the  half-contemptuous  s|x?ech,  '  Carry 
thy  prophecies  to  those  in  the  neighbouring  country 
who  may  think  them  worth  [xijing  for.*  Amaziah,  the 
head  priest  of  Bethel,  by  the  royal  authority,  bade 
Amos  fly  from  the  land. of  Israel.  Amos  would  not 
retire  without  a  parting  testimony.  These  are  his 
significant  words :  '  No  prophet,  no  member  of  a 
guild  of  prophets,  am  I ' ;  that  is,  I  am  no  ecstatic 
enthusiast,  like  the  prophets  of  Bethel,  whose  pro- 
phesying is  a  trade,  and  whose  oracles  are  mere 
heathenish  divination  (cp  Mic.  3ii).  'But  a  sheep- 
breeder  am  I,'  ^  he  continues.  '  and  one  who  tends 
sycomore  figs'  (see  Sheep.  Sycomore):  that  is,  I  am 
above  the  sordid  temptation  to  take  fees,  '  Yahwfe 
took  me  from  following  the  flock ;  Yahw6  said  unto 
me,  Go,  prophesy  unto  my  people  Israel.'  That  is, 
My  prophesying  has  an  immediate  practical  object 
which  concerns  the  whole  nation,  and  it  is  due  to  a 
moral  impulse  which  has  come  straight  from  Israel's 
God.  Then,  in  answer  to  the  command.  Prophesy 
not  against  Israel,  Amos  repeats  his  message  with  a 
startling  personal  application  (cp  Is.  22 17  18). 

Such  was  Amos — a  strange  phenomenon  to  the  head 
priest  of  Bethel,  as  representing  an  entirely  new  type  of 

3  HomA  prophecy.  Whence  then  did  this  prophet 
*  come?  Was  he  a  native  of  Israel  or  a 
•  sojourner '  from  Judah  ?  The  heading  of  the  book  (on 
the  origin  of  which  see  below.  §  4)  at  first  sight  appears  to 
be  decisive  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  Budde  has 
made  it  probable '  that  we  should  render  •  Amos,  who 
had  been  among  the  sheepnbreeders,  (a  man)  of  Tekoa.* 
In  any  case,  Amos  is  represented  as  a  Tekoite.  Now,  there 
is  no  trace  in  ancient  or  in  modem  nomenclature  of  more 
than  one  Tekoa  {q.v.).  That  Amos  belonged  to  the 
southern    kingdom    has,    nevertheless,   been  doubted,' 

1  Read  ^p^3  with  Oort,  We.  (0baq,  aiir<$Aof) ;  cp  1 1.  Mesba 
is  also  called  •^p^j  (2  K.  8  4X     The  word  refers  to  a  breed  of 

stunted  sheep,  valued  for  their  fine  wool  (see  SheepX 

S  Kohut.  Semitic  Studies  20  106^ 

'  Accoraing  to  Oort,  Amos  was  an  Israelite  who  cultivated 
sycomores  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  expulsion  dwelt 
among  the  shepherds  of  Tekoa  (TA.  7*25  121,  etc  ('91)).  GrStz 
(and  so  formerly  Oort),  following  Kim^,  supposes  a  second 
Tekoa  in  the  north. 
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on  the  twofold  groimd  ( i )  that  the  interest  of  Amos  is 
absorbed  by  (northern)  Israel,  and  (2)  that  Tekoa  lies  loo 
high  for  sycoraores  to  be  grown  there.  As  to  the  first 
point,  Amos,  though  deeply  interested  in  Israel,  is  not, 
like  the  native  IsraeUtish  prophet  Hosea.  a  sympathetic 
observer  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  north.  The 
inner  impulse  from  above  sending  him  to  Israel  is 
psychologically  accounted  for  by  the  vastly  greater 
importance  of  Israel  as  compared  with  Judah  in  religion, 
in  politics,  and,  we  may  add,  in  hterature.  As  to 
the  second,  Amos  may  very  well  have  possessed  a 
plantation  of  sycomores  in  some  low-lying  district  in 
the  ShephC'lah  or  in  the  Jordan  valley  (see  Sycomore). 
We  may  accept  it,  then,  as  a  fact,  that  Amos  was  a 
Judahite,  and  sprang  from  a  place  famous  in  the  lime 
of  David  for  the  quick  wits  of  its  inhabitants  (28.  I42). 
S  Pr«niiTaid<m.  "^^  situation,  too,  of  Tekoa,  was 
^^P  well  fitted  to  develop  the  future  pro- 

phet's capacities.  From  the  extensive  view  which  his 
own  hill  commanded,  he  would  gain,  at  any  rale,  a 
sense  of  natural  grandeur,  though  we  must  not  infer 
from  this  that  he  was  capable  as  a  Tekoite  of  writing 
Am.  4 13  and  the  parallel  passages.^  Not  far  off, 
he  would  meet  with  the  caravans  of  the  Dedanites 
(Is.  21 13)  and  other  Arabian  peoples,  and  would 
imbibe  from  them  a  longing  to  see  other  men  and 
manners.  Possibly,  too,  such  an  idiom  as  Dp'O'^o  *ap  L}l 
(4 10)  may  be  explained  from  Arabian  influence  (so 
We.  ).''*  Whatever  the  social  position  of  Amos  may  have 
been,  he  was  not  tied  to  the  soil,  and  may,  before 
his  journey  to  Samaria,  have  wandered,  either  on 
business  or  from  curiosity,  far  away  from  home,  and 
have  seen  and  heard  much  of  which  his  neighbours  u-erc 
ignorant.  To  suppose  this  is  not  to  deny  that  even 
the  stayer  at  home  had  opporttmities  of  hearing  news,* 
but  to  try  to  understand  the  alertness  of  Amos's 
intellect,  the  width  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  striking 
culture  and  refinement  of  his  style.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
plain  that  he  studied  thoroughly,  on  the  spot,  the  con- 
dition of  hfe  and  thought  in  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
we  must  regret  that  we  have  no  further  contemporary 
traditions  respecting  him,  than  that  contained  in  710-17. 
One  very  singular  tradition,  indeed,  we  have,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  late  distortion  of  his  story.  It  is 
the  story  ( i  K.  13)  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  who 
went  to  Bethel  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  threatened 
the  altar  there  with  destruction  by  an  earthquake^  (cp 
Am.  3 14  799 1 ).  Though  this  teaches  us  much  con- 
cerning a  late  view  of  prophecy,  however,  it  affords  no 
fresh  glimpse  of  Amos. 

A  post-exilic  editor  says  (Anulx)  that  Amos  pro- 
phesied during  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Uzziah  of 
4.  NotAB  of  J^**^'  ^^^  Jeroboam  II.  of  IsraeL     Of 
-   .  Uzziah  there  is  no  express  mention  in 

the  book ;  but  the  description  of  the  care- 
less ease  of  Jerusalem  in  6ifl  accords  with  the  circimi- 
stances  of  his  reign  ;  to  Jeroboam  II.  the  prophet  refers 
in  79,  and  his  biographer  in  7 10/.  The  heading  also 
states  that  the  prophecy  as  a  whole  was  delivered  (i.e., 
in  its  original  form)  'two  years  before  the  earthqtiake.' 
Unfortunately,  our  only  other  authority  for  this  earth- 
quake^ in  Uzziah's  reign  is  about  as  late  as  this  note 
(Zech.  144).  It  is  no  doubt  plausible  to  defend  its  his- 
torical character  by  referring  to  4  n  ( '  I  wrought  an  over- 
throw among  you '),  and  by  our  prophet's  vivid  idea  of 
earthquakes  as  one  of  (jod's  means  of  ptmishment  (88;  cp 
Is.  2 19  21).  Am.  88,  however,  is  certainly  an  interpola- 
\ion.  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  rather  too  precise 

1  G.  A  Smith  {HG  ^5)  has  riven  eloquent  expression  to 
this  view.  In  Tivelv*  iPn^A^/x,  liowever,  he  admits  the  late 
origin  of  the  passages. 

<  On  the  mtellectual  opportunities  of  Tekoa  see  Stkkel 
{Hiob  269-276X  who  makes  Job  to  have  been  wriuen  in  this 
district. 

'  Robertson,  Early  Religion  0/ Israel  510. 

^  Kla  Sam.  u.  Kdn.  349,  and  cp  Kings,  |  8,  note. 

6  Jos.  (Ant.  ix.  IO4)  gives  a  long  fiabulous  story  about  it. 
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Statement  in  1 1  is  merely  an  exegetical  inference  from 
736  (cp  78  8a).  which  seemed  to  the  editor  to  imply 
that  Israel's  punishment  had  been  twice  postponed,  and 
that  each  postponement  meant  a  year's  grace  (so  G. 
Hoffinoann ;  cp  Chronology.  §  3).  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  author  of  the  heading,  if  he  had  access  to 
tradition,  did  not  rather  refer  to  the  solar  eclipse  pro- 
phesied in  89  (in  its  present  form).  This  seems  to  be 
the  eclipse  which  an  Assyrian  list  of  eponyms  assigns 
to  the  month  Si  van  763  B.c.^  It  is  less  important 
that,  according  to  the  same  list,  pestilences  ravaged 
Assyria  in  765  (the  year  of  a  campaign  in  the  land 
of  Hadrach,  near  Damascus  and  Hamath)  and 
in  759.  Pestilence  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  indeed 
mentioned  in  Am.  4 10 ;  but  it  is  described  as  *  after  the 
manner  of  Egypt. '  The  Egyptian  E>elta  was  of  course 
not  the  only  source  of  pestilences  :  the  Assyrian  plague 

B.  Cirenm  ™*^  have  germinated  elsewhere.  Still,  it 
^^^^"  remains  true  that  the  period  indicated  by 
^^^^  these  last  dates  sufficiently  accords  with 
hints  dropped  in  the  Book  of  Amos.  For  example,  the 
Israelites,  according  to  Amos,  have  no  apprehension 
of  a  speedy  attack  from  Assyria.  The  circumstances  of 
the  period  just  mentioned  enable  us  fully  to  account  for 
this.  Shalmaneser  III.  (783-773)  had  too  much  trouble 
with  the  land  of  Urariu(see  Ararat.  §  2,  Assyria,  §  32), 
and  his  successor  Alur-d&n  III.  (772-755)  had  too 
many  revolts  at  home  to  put  down,  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Assyria  being  thus  occupied, 
it  was  easy  for  Jeroboam  II.  to  recover  from  Damascus 
(repeatedly  humiliated  of  late  by  Assyria)  the  districts 
which  Hazael  had  taken  from  Israel.  Hence,  when 
Amos  wrote,  the  extent  of  the  Israelitish  dominion  was 
•  from  the  point  where  the  Haraathite  territory  begins 
(non  K^aSp)  to  the  torrent  of  the  Ar&bah.'  a  definition 
which  is  presumably  equivalent  to  that  in  2  K.  14  35,  which 
gives  •  the  s^a  of  the  Ardbah ' — i.t. ,  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
prophet's  hearers  delighted  to  sun  themselves  in  this 
new  prosperity,  and  boasted  of  the  capture  of  Lodebar 
and  Karnaim  in  Gilead  as  a  great  military  feat  (see 
Lodebar,  and  We.  on  Am.  6x3).  True,  melancholy 
thoughts  of  the  past  would  sometimes  intrude — thoughts 
of  the  recent  terrible  earthquake,  of  the  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  the  friends  and  neighbours  lost  in  battle, 
and  of  the  revolting  cruelties  of  the  Syrians  and  their 
Ammonitish  allies  in  Gilead  (I3 13  4 6- 11).  Nor  is  it 
arbitrary  to  connect  the  splendour  and  fulness  of 
Israelitish  ritual  in  the  prophet's  time  Mrith  the  popular 
anxiety  kst  Yahwife  should  renew  the  troubles  of  the 
past.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  tone  of  Israelitish 
society  is  joyoos  and  optimistic.  As  in  Isaiah's  earliest 
discourses,  the  upper  dasses  ap>pear  as  self-indulgent 
and  luxurious,  and,  as  in  Isaiah,  the  women  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  blame  (4i ;  cp  Is.  8x6).  Not  only 
the  king  (i  K.2239)  but  also  the  nobles  have  houses 
inlaid  with  ivory  (8x5  cp  64^).  Feasting  is  habitual 
(64-6),  and  the  new  custom  of  half-reclining  on  the 
divan*  has  been  introduced  at  Samaria  (8x2^).  The 
good  old  sentiment  of  brotherliness  is  dying  away; 
oppression  and  injustice  are  rampant  (26-8  89  end,  xo 
4x  5ix/.  84-6).  This  indicates  that  great  economic 
changes  are  going  on  (Isaiah  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint, Is.  6).  Side  by  side  with  this  we  notice  a 
keen  interest  in  the  ritual  side  of  religion  (44/.  53X-33 
8x4  9  x).  Jubilant  worshippers  sing  the  praises  of  the 
incomparable  '  God  of  Jeshunin '  (623  ;  cp  Deut.  8826), 
and,  as  they  think  of  his  deliverances  in  the  past,  they 
even  'desire  the  battle  day  of  Yahwfe'  (6x8).  Amos,  a 
stranger,  alone  sees  below  the  surface  of  things.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  once  name  Ass3nia,'  and  seems  to  have 

1  See  Schr.  COT  2 193;  Sayce,  TSBA  8x49;  Schr.  XCF 
338yC,  and  cp  Chronology,  |  24. 

s  In  3 12  render  '  that  sit  in  Samaria  in  the  comer  of  a  couch, 
and  on  the  cushion  of  a  divan '  Tfor  prOT  read  22VDt  an  obvious 
ootrection,  which  We.  has  somenow  not  made).    See/^^10572. 

*  According  to  ftBAQ,  however,  there  is  once  an  express 
mention  of  A^iyria  (S  9,  nrM==niriC}  for  TWHt  Asbdod). 
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no  clear  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  region  '  beyond 
Damascus ' ;  but  every  one  knows  what  he  means  when 
he  warns  his  hearers  that  Yahw^  '  will  raise  up  against 
them  a  nation '  (614 ;  cp  Is.  636,  where  read  nj^),  and 

•  will  carry  them  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus '  (627). 
On  the  whole,  we  may  probably  date  the  original  pro- 
phecies of  Amos  between  765  and  750  B.C.* 

There  are  only  two  passages  which  may  be  regarded 
as  inconsistent   with   this   date,    as   referring   to   later 

6  ObiActionfl  ^^^^-  (a)  In  1 5' it  is  predicted  that 
to  7fi5.^^B^    '  ^^   people  of  Aram   shall  go  into 

captivity  unto  Kir,'  which  was  ful- 
filled, according  to  2  K.  16  9.  on  the  capture  of  Damascus 
by  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  in  732.  The  prediction,  how- 
ever, was  not  meant  to  be  taken  so  literally.  '  Unto 
Kir*  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  tradition  (§7)  that 
the  Aramaeans  came  from  Kir ;  the  prophet  cannot 
mean  to  lay  stress  upon  such  points  as  the  locality  of  a 
captivity  ; '  otherwise,  why  does  he  describe  the  scene  of 
Israel's  captivity  so  vaguely?  The  'fulfilment'  in 
3K.I69  is  obviously  due  to  interpolation;  the  later 
view  of  prophecy  differed  from  that  held  by  the  great 
prophets  themselves,  (d)  The  other  passage  is  6  2,  which, 
as  emended  by  Geiger*  (to  make  sense),  reads  thus, 

*  Pass  ye  to  Calneh,  and  look  ;  and  go  thence  to  Great 
Hamath,  and  go  down  to  Philistian  Gath ;  are  ye 
better  than  these  kingdoms,  or  is  your  region  greater 
than  theirs?'  These  places,  says  the  writer,  have 
already  succimibed  to  the  common  enemy :  how  can 
Israel  hope  to  escape?  Calneh  (not  the  Calneh 
of  Gen.  10 10,  but  the  N.  Syrian  city  Kullani)  was 
conquered  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  738.  Hamath  by 
Sargon  in  720,  and  Gath  by  the  same  king  in  711  :' 
and  the  passage  breaks  the  connection  between  6  x  and  3, 
and  is  not  in  the  rhjthm  which  is  so  closely  adhered 
to  in  6x3-7.  The  verse  must,  therefore,  be  a  later 
insertion,  by  a  scribe  or  editor  who  had  read  Is.  IO9 
(Calno  =  Calneh),  and  is  properly  a  marginal  gloss  on 
the  words,  •  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion  '(61). 
Observe  that  Great  Hamath  (H.  Rabba)  contrasts  with 
the  simple  Hamath  of  v.  14. 

A  strict  anal3rsis  is  indispensable,  both  for  a  sound 
view  of  the  origin  of  this  book,  and  for  a  due  compre- 

7  Analvsia  ^®'^^*®^   ^^    ^^   great    prophet  himself. 
of  Book.      ^*   must,    therefore,    test   the  common 

assertion  that  the  book  possesses  such  a 
true  literary  unity  as  Amos,  when  in  retirement,  might 
naturally  wish  to  give  to  his  remembered  prophecies. 
So  much,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that,  as  it  now  stands, 
the  book  has  three  well-marked  divisions.  ( i )  Chaps. 
1 3-2x6  present  a  series  of  judgments  on  the  peoples  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  each  fi-amed  on  the  same  plan, 
and  coupling  the  description  of  an  unpardonable  moral 
£ault  with  the  declaration  of  punishment.  The  most 
detailed  of  the  accusations  is  that  brought  against 
Israel,  which  forms  a  striking  culmination  of  the  series. 
The  vaguest  and  least  impressive  is  Judah's,  which 
comes  next  before  Israel's,  and  somewhat  spoils  its 
effect.  (3)  Chaps.  8-6  seem  at  first  sight  to  contain  three 
discourses,  each  introduced  by  *  Hear  ye  this  word ' 
and  closing  with  a  prediction  of  national  ruin.  Upon 
a  closer  examination,  however,  none  of  the  '  discourses  * 

1  The  reason  offered  for  a  later  date  (74«i-744)  by  Zeydner 
and  Valeton  (in  Wildebocr,  Ein/.  xio)  is  insufficient.  Any 
observer  who  was  not  blinded  by  a  fanatical  religious  belidT 
could  see  that  the  inactivity  of  Assyria  was  only  temporary,  not 
to  mention  that  the  3rear  765  saw  the  Assyrians  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine.  Besides,  the  events  which  accompanied 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  745  were  of  too  exciting 
a  nature  not  to  have  suggested  to  Amos  a  fuller  and  more  precise 
threatening  than  we  find  in  his  i>rophecies. 

3  On  the  former  part  of  tnis  verse  see  Bbth-bdbn  and 

AVEN,  3. 

S  On  (S^'s  readings  see  Kir. 

*  Ursckri/l  ^/i  Torrey's  hesitation  to  remove  v.  3  from 
the  context  which  it  dbtorts  (J^^t  X894,  p.  62^)  seems  very 
needless. 

«  Schr.'s  view  of  Calneh  (COT  8x43^ ;  NIVB  1254)  setaa 
imtenable  (see  CalnbhX 
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proves  to  have  more  than  a  semblance  of  unity.  The 
section  may  be  analysed  into  ten  loosely  connected 
passages — 3i/.  83-8  39-15  41-3  44/.  46-13  61-17*  618-27 
61-7  68-14.  (3)  Chaps.  7-9.     This  is  a  series  of  five 

visions,  interrupted,  first  by  a  short  biographical  elucida- 
tion of  the  third  vision  (7 10-15),  and  then  by  a  threatening 
address  (84-14),  and  followed  by  an  evidently  composite 
discourse,  closing  with  most  imexpected  promises  of  the 
regeneration  of  Judah. 

Now,  if  this  summary  is  correct,  it  becomes  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  true  literary  unity  of  the  book. 
More  than  one  editor  must  have  been  concerned 
in  its  arrangement,  and  the  latest  editor  has  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  so  disposing  his  material 
as  to  produce  three  portions,  each  one  of  a  reason- 
able length.  Considering  that  the  book  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  comes  to  us  from  the  post -exilic 
age  (see  Canon,  §  39),  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  the  later  editors  was  not  critical  accuracy  but 
A  Poat^xilifi  ^ification,  we  are  bound  to  look  out 
insdrfcionB  •  ^^^  sharply  for  post-exilic  insertions. 
.  J  •  Such  an  insertion  we  find  at  the  very 
"'  ^*  outset.  The  opening  verse  (I2)  has 
been  often  viewed  as  the  text  of  the  following  dis- 
course ;  but  it  seems  very  ill -adapted  for  that  purpose, 
for  the  object  of  the  discourse  is  not  to  exhibit  the 
connection  between  Yahw^  and  a  privileged  sanctuary, 
but  to  show  that  even  Israel  (which  has  so  many  altars 
of  Yahw^,  28)  shall  be  pimished  like  the  other  nations. 
Nor  is  the  elegiac  lone  of  1 2^  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  cycle  of  stem  declarations  which  follows.  The 
truth  is  that  laa  is  borrowed  from  Joel  3  [4]  16a,  where 
alone  the  words  suit  the  context,  and  1 2^  has  a  close 
phraseological  affinity  to  Joel  and  other  late  writings.* 
It  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary  that  in  38  Yahw^  is 
said  to  '  roar '  and  that  the  phrase  '  the  top  of  Carmel  * 
is  used  by  Amos  in  93 :  the  editor  had  naturally  made 
some  slight  study  of  the  language  of  Amos.  The 
reason  of  the  insertion  will  be  clear  if  we  comp>are 
(a)  I9/.  with  Joel  82-6,  (^)  In  /.  with  Joel  319,  and 
(c)  9 13  with  Joel  3[4]i8.  These  passages  can  all  be 
shown  to  be  late  insertions,  and  1  a  can  be  understood 
only  in  connection  with  them. 

First,  as  to  (a)  and  {b)  it  will  be  noticed  that  I9/. 
differs  from  1 6/.  only  in  the  substitution  of  •  Tyre '  for 
fi  chao  \  f  f  '^^^^i'  ^"^  ^^  ^^®  addition  of  the 
P«  9/'  'I/-  ^ords,  'and  remembered  not  the 
covenant  of  brethren.'  (Even  if,  with  Winckler,  we 
correct  -«  in  v.  9/  into  -jsD — i,€.,  the  N.  Arabian 
Musri  [see  Mizraim], — part  of  the  following  argument 
is  still  applicable.)  It  seems  incredible  that  Amos 
should  have  condescended  to  repeat  himself  in  this 
way,  and  doubtful  whether  the  early  Israelitish  prophets 
knew  anything  about  such  an  act  as  is  imputed  to  Tyre 
in  1 9.  And  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  '  the  covenant 
of  brethren'  in  Amos's  mouth?  Many  critics,  indeed, 
have  found  in  the  phrase  an  allusion  to  the  alliance 
between  Solomon  and  Hiram  ( RV  mg.  refers  to  i  K.  6 1 
911-14) ;  but  this  was  a  purely  personal  connection,  and 
lay  far  back  in  the  past.  We  might  also  think  of  the 
covenant  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Tyre  pre- 
supposed in  I  K.  I631/  ;  but  would  the  Elijah-like 
prophet  Amos  have  been  the  man  to  recognise  this? 
Moreover,  this  was  a  personal  or  family  covenant, 
whereas  the  charge  against  Edom  in  In,  that  he 
'pursued  his  brother  with  the  sword,'  presupposes  a 
true  national  covenant  resting  on  kinship  (cp  Mai.  I2). 

1  Observe  that  between  Am.  615  and  x6  something  analogous 
to  w.  7  10  must  have  fallen  out  (pv.  8  9  are  an  interpolauonX 
Vv.  14-17  should  correspond  to  w.  4-7  10-13. 

*  "^ax  metaphorically,  as  Joel  1 10 ;  n^lKJ,  as  Joel  1 19  yC  2  22 ; 
B^T  as  Joel  1 12.  Cp  also  1  2<5  as  a  whole  with  Jer.  9  (10]  9  23 10 
2637;  Is.  339;  Nah.  I4  (all  post -exilic  passages  except  the 
first).  See  Che.  Introd.  to  WRS's  Pr.  Isr.  xv.yC  (Volz.  has 
lately  expressed  the  same  view  CDu  vorexii.  JaJwepro/eiie 
p.  vi/.\  which  Nowack  (^KL  Proph,^  adloc.)  docs  not  refute.] 
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This  view  is  confirmed  by  Obad.  12,  where  '  in  the  day 
of  thy  brother '  implies  the  same  charge  that  is  brought 
against  Exlom  in  the  words  quoted  from  Am.  1 11. 
Thus,  the  fault  imputed  to  Tyre  is  that  it  co-operated 
with  Edom  in  the  time  of  Israel's  distress,  by  making 
raids  into  Israelitish  territory  and  selling  captive 
Israelites  to  their  unnatural  'brethren.'  Was  there 
ever  such  a  time  of  distress  for  Israel  between  the  age 
of  David  and  that  of  Amos?  It  is,  of  course,  the 
history  of  Judah,  not  that  of  N.  Israel,  that  we  have 
to  search,  for  the  claim  to  the  overlordship  of  Edom 
was  maintained  by  the  Davidic  family.  The  answer 
depends  primarily  on  the  results  of  our  criticism  of 
Chronicles.  If  we  can  regard  the  Chronicler  as  an 
only  slightly  prejudiced  recorder  of  old  traditions, 
we  may  believe  that  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  broke 
into  and  plundered  Jerusalem  ( 2  Ch.  21 16/. ),  and 
conjecture  that  Tynan  slave -merchants  drew  their 
profit  from  the  circumstances.  Furtlier,  if,  some  time 
before  that,  the  Edomites  revolted  from  Judah  and 
defeated  King  Joram  (this,  happily,  is  a  fact  attested  not 
only  in  2  Ch.  but  also  in  2  K.  820-22),  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  Edomitish  passion  vented  itself  in  a  great 
slaughter  of  fugitive  Israelites.  Is  it  worth  while,  how- 
ever, to  defend  the  integrity  of  Am.  1  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  Chronicler  by  such  a  lavish  use  of  conjectures  ? 
A  prophet  such  as  Amos  was  could  not  have  fastened  on 
such  an  offence  of  the  Edomites  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Edomites  by  Judahites  referred 
to  in  2  K.  147  (cp  2Ch.  2612),  and  we  ought  not  to 
imagine  a  case  of  special  barbarity  in  the  ninth  century 
when  there  is  a  well  attested  one  in  the  sixth.  It  was, 
in  fact,  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  that  the  Edomites, 
who  had  no  such  stem  moralists  as  Amos  and  Isaiah  to 
reprove  them,  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  revenge,  to 
the  indignation  of  Jewish  writers,  who  forgot  the  cruelties 
of  their  own  ancestors.  Hence,  to  explain  Am.  1 11-12 
aright,  we  must  refer  to  Ezek.  25 12  35  5  Is.  34  Obad. 
X0-14  Ps.  1377,  together  with  Joel  3  [4]  19  ;  and,  to  under- 
stand I9/.,  we  must  compare  (besides  the  passages  just 
mentioned)  the  description  of  the  offence  of  Tyre  in 
Joel  3(4)2-6  (subsidiary  evidence  for  the  late  date  of 
Am.  Ill/,  is  given  below).*  If  it  be  asked,  when 
these  judgments  on  Tyre  and  Edom  were  inserted,  the 
answer  is,  during  (or  much  more  probably  after)  the 
Exile,  at  a  time  when  some  fresh  insult  on  the  part  of 
the  Edomites  reminded  Jewish  writers  of  earlier  and 
deeper  injuries  (see  ISAIAH,  ii.  §  14). 

Next  as  to  (c).  Plainly,  Joel  3(4)  i8fl  is  the  original  of 
Am.  9 13^.  The  opposite  view  would  be  inconsistent  with 
_^     ,         Q  the  fact  that  Am.  913a  is  dependent  on 

10.  cnap.  y8-i5.  ^j^^  j^^^  passage  Lev.  265^  (see  Levi- 
ticus). Am.  9 13,  however,  is  not  a  later  insertion  in  the 
section  in  which  it  occurs.  From  9 11  (or  rather  from 
98)  onwards,  we  are  struck  by  affinities  in  expression 
or  idea  to  works  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods, 
and  by  corresponding  divergences  from  the  style  and 
thought  of  Amos.'  That  v.  7  cannot  have  been  the 
conclusion  of  the  prophecy  is  certain ;  but  we  have  to 
regard  w.  8-15  as  a  post-exilic  substitute  for  the  original 
close.  The  editor  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  the  final 
destruction  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  so  he 
makes  Amos  declare  in  a  strangely  softened  mood  that 
only  the  'sinful  kingdom'  (i.e.,  that  of  Ephraim)  will 
be  wiped  out,  whereas  the  less  guilty  Judahites  will 

1  Notice  (1)  the  vague  description  of  the  offence  of  Edom. 
Does  it  consist  in  the  purchase  of  Israelitish  slaves  from  the  Tyrian 
slave-merchants?  or  in  the  slaughter  of  Israelitish  fugitives?  or, 
more  probably,  did  Eklom  prove  that  'he  kept  his  wrath  for 
ever*  m  both  these  ways?  (2)  The  mention  of  'Teman*  and 
'  Bozrah,'  which  names  seem  first  to  occur  in  Jer.  497  13.  Cp 
the  threat  in  1 12  with  that  in  Obad.  9. 

2  For  the  evidence,  which  is  singularly  strong,  see  Cheyne, 
'Notes  on  the  Prophets,'  Expositor ^  Tan.  1897,  pp.  44-47.  On 
Am.  98-15  see  also  Preuschen,  ZATlVVii^-in  (95);  Torrey, 
'Notes  on  Am.  27  etc.^  JBL  168-172  Co^);  V>r\\e.r,  Joel  and 
Amos  120^.,  who  vainly  endeavours  to  diminish  the  force  of 
the  arguments. 
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suffer  the  milder  doom  of  dispersion  among  the  nations. 
Even  this  will  be  only  for  a  lime.  Israel  shall  return, 
the  old  Davidic  kingdom  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
sweet  commonplaces  of  prophetic  idylls  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Now,  can  we  not  see  the  reason  of  the  insertion  of  the 
opening  verse  or  prologue  ?  It  was  to  assure  the  post- 
exilic  readers  of  Amos  that  the  threats  of  the  prophet 
had  long  since  been  fulfilled,  and  that  restored  Zion 
should  be  safe  under  the  care  of  its  lion-like  divine 
protector.  In  other  words,  Amos  was  to  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  concluding  portion  of  Joel.  TTie  insertion 
of  the  epilogue  (98-15),  in  which  we  ought  to  note  the 
reference  to  EMom  (cp  Joel  dig),  has  a  similar  reason. » 

Here,  then,  are  already  four  certain  post-exilic  inser- 
tions. The  companion  passages  now  to  be  enumerated 
are  equally  noteworthy.  No  satisfactory  picture  of  the 
prophet  Amos  is  possible  till  we  have  recognised  them. 

First,  Am.  24^  is  too  deficient  in  concreteness  to 
be  the  work  of  Amos,  and  is,  on  phraseological 
11  chao  2  f  P^*^"^'  late.*  If  so,  the  whole  of  the 
P"  4/'  judgment  upon  J  udah  also  must  be  late. 
This  is  every  way  a  gain.  In  particular,  we  can  now 
see  better  how  thoroughly  Amos  was  absorbed  in  his 
mission  to  N.  Israel.  He  cannot  perhaps  forget  Judah  ; 
but  his  native  country  is  only  a  fragment :  the  national 
pulse  beats  most  vigorously  in  Ephraim  (cp  Is.  98/ 
[7/.]).  The  post-exilic  editor,  however,  felt  the  need 
of  a  distinct  reference  to  the  sin  and  punishment  of 
Judah,  which  he  meant  to  be  taken  in  combination 
with  the  encouraging  statements  of  la  and  9xi-i5. 
It  was  a  different  feeling  which  prompted  the  insertion 
-rt  ^, ^    .     ,       of  4 13  (with  which  4 12^  is  connected) 

68T9  /  5'-^  ^^f-  '^•=  conception  of  God 
"^  *  ^  -^ '  had  become  deeper  and  fuller  ;  the 
germs  long  ago  deposited  by  the  preaching  of  Amos 
and  Isaiah  had,  through  a  widened  experience,  developed 
into  the  rich  theology  of  II.  Isaiah  and  the  Book  of 
Job.  Not  only  by  the  wonders  of  history  but  also  by 
those  of  nature  was  the  sole  divinity  of  Yahwfe  proved, 
and  an  ordinary  reader  of  Amos  inserted  these  doxologies 
(as  we  may  call  them)  to  relieve  the  gloom  of  the  pro- 
phetic pictures.  5  Another  such  insertion  was  made 
(according  to  the  text  used  by  0)  in  Hos.  184. 

We  now  pass  on  to  Am.  626.     The  construction  and 
rendering  of  this  p>assage  have  been  much  disputed. 
18.  chaps.  52662.    ^"  the  assumption  that  Am.  625-27 
^  was    all    written    by    Amos,    it    is 

perhaps  easiest  (see  Driver)  to  render  onKrii.  *  So  ye 
shall  take  up  .  .  ,  (Saccuth  your  king  and  Kaiwan 
your  god,  which  ye  made  for  yourselves),'  'nVjni, 
•and  I  will  carry  (you)  into  exile. •**  But  how 
unnatural  this  is !  Nowhere  else  does  the  prophet 
mention  an  inclination  of  the  Israelites  to  the  worship 
of  Assyrian  gods,  and  the  carrying  of  Assyrian  gods  by 
Israelites  into  Assyria  is  a  very  strange  feature  in  a 
threat.     Hence  the  whole  verse  is  more  than  probably 

J  There  are  similar  interpolations  in  Hosea  {e.g..\q  lio-2i 

[2  i-3l  and  the  words  *  David  their  king '  in  3  5X     See  Hoska,  \  4. 

2  Cp  2  K.  Itf  15,  Deuteronomistic     Critics  on  the  other  side 

3uote  Is.  5  24 ;  Hos.  2  2  [4] ;  Ex.  18 16 ;  Deut.  SO  10 ;  but  they 
o  not  meet  the  argument  from  weakness  of  style,  and  produce 
no  parallel  for  the  second  part  of  the  description  of  Judah 's  sin. 
Moreover,  the  two  Pentateuch  passages  are  not  in  point.  Nor 
have  critics  realised  the  consequences  of  admitting  the  post-exilic 
origin  of  the  prophetic  books  in  their  present  form. 

'The  style  is  that  of  11.  Isaiah  and  the  later  poets  (cp  Stickel, 
Hiob  p.  276X  not  that  of  Amos.  The  strings  of  participles 
remind  us  ot  Is.  40  22 yC  ;  Job  12  17-74  ;  Zech.  12 1 ;  Dan.  221/I 
Notice  also  una  (cp  Cheyne,  Int,   Isa.  xxi.  252),  *n03"Sy  TTI 

pie,  nD*3,  ^'03,  mD*?Xf  j'SaOi  in^yo  njan-    In  95  niKaxn  »'* 

violates  the  iLsage  of  Amos  (but  cp  ©).  The  ideas  are  equally 
late,  though  they  are  such  as  Amos,  had  he  met  with  them, 
would  have  owned.  Inter  aiia,  comp.  the  third  descrip- 
tive phrase  in  4 13  with  Ps.1392.  It  is  probable  that  58X 
originally  stood  after  4 13.  Am.  9  5^,  however,  presumably 
retains  its  original  position. 

4  On  the  text  see,  besides  the  commentaries,  N.  Schmidt, 
JBL,  i8<)4,  p.  X  jf.\  Torrey,  ib.  p.  61 ;  WRS  and  Che., 
Profik,  Isr.^)  399  ff. ;  G.  Hoffmann,  ZA  TW  8112/;  Tiele, 
Gesck.  van  het  godsdiensi  315.  On  the  construction  sec  Dr. 
in  Smith,  D&^  122  (art.  Amos). 
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a  later  insertion,  which  took  the  place  of  a  passage 
that  had  become  illegible.  The  case  of  Is.  104a 
seems  exactly  parallel  (see  SBOT,  ad  loc. ).  Whether 
or  no  Succoth-benoth,  the  name  of  a  god  in  2  K.  17  30, 
contains  the  divine  name  Saccuth,^  we  may  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  inserted  passage  merely  antedates  a 
worship  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Babylonian 
colonists  after  722  B.  C.  The  awkwardness  of  the  con- 
nection need  not  surprise  us  (this  against  K6nig,  Synt. 
§  368  b) ;  the  t  in  onKW?  is  simply  the  Waw  explica- 
tivum  so  often  prefixed  to  glosses.  Render,  •  That  is, 
ye  tarried  in  procession ' ;  cp  Is.  45  ao.     See  Chiun  and 

SUCCOTH. 

Am.  62,  another  insertion,  has  been  treated  of 
already  (see  §  6  [^]).  We  pass  on  to  8811/  Verse  8 
14-    h         S  ^    ^  ^^^  ^^       suitable  as  a  description  of 

-  ct  the  threatened  punishment  (see  We., 

)?a'^  /"^^  Nowack).  The  comparison  with  the 
"•'*  Nile   recurs   in   an   interpolated  verse 

(95).  Passing  on,  we  note  that  v.  13  speaks  of  literal 
thirst  (suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  festivals  in 
V.  \o)\  but  in  V.  \\  the  hunger  and  thirst  are  meta- 
phorical. Verses  9/.  13/  announce  a  sudden  cata- 
strophe ;  but  in  t/.  x\f.2i  lengthened  time  of  misery  is 
described.  The  passage  is  clearly  late,  and  is  parallel  to 
Is.  820/  (partly  late).  The  silence  of  prophecy  is 
spoken  of  as  a  sore  trial  in  Ps.  749.  Other  probable 
late  insertions  are  314^513-15  (cp  Mic.  76),  and  the 
expression  'vro  in  65  (see  David,  §  13) ;  and  69/  is 
at  any  rate  misplaced.  To  these  it  is  plausible  to  add 
the  reference  to  •  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion '  in  6 1 
(but  it  may  be  better  to  correct  p»x  into  .-nnn  ;  so  Che. 
JQR  10  573) ;  also  87,  which,  as  Duhm  points  out,  may 
be  a  gloss  on  t/.  8  ;  certainly  it  interrupts  a  noble 
passage  [v.  8  for  k^J'  read  -nn*  with  We. ,  or,  much  better, 
aK3*).     The  last  insertion  is  98-15  (see  §  10). 

After  these  insertions  have  been  removed,  may  we 

safely  suppose  that  the  rest  of  the  book  represents  what 

15.  Pre-exiHc  Amos  said  in  public  ?    No:  the  analogy 


editing. 


of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  makes  such 


a  supposition  highly  improbable.  Let 
us  be  content  with  knowing  that  we  have  a  truthful 
record  of  the  prophetic  certainties  of  Amos,  even  though 
he  did  not  always  utter  them  in  public.  The  manner 
and  the  contents  of  the  passages  into  which  the  true 
Book  of  Amos  falls  must  be  our  guide  in  determining 
the  class  (whether  that  of  public  or  of  private  prophecies) 
to  which  they  severally  belong.  It  is  both  inherently 
difficult  and  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that  1  2- 
2x6  was  ever  really  uttered  ;  at  any  rate,  l2-26rt  8  is 
more  adapted  to  produce  an  effect  on  readers  than  on 
hearers.  Nor  can  we  possibly  imagine  that  the  visions 
in  chaps.  7-9  were  used  by  the  prophet  as  texts  of  spoken 
addresses  ;  passages  from  discourses  are  no  doubt  here 
and  there  introduced,  but  they  come  from  the  arranging 
hand  of  the  editor  of  this  part. 

It  is  a  further  question  whether  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  sections  may  be  due  to  Amos  himself  In 
answering  it  we  must  leave  sufficient  room  for  the  grcwth 
of  the  book.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  on 
his  expulsion  from  Bethel  the  prophet  paid  a  visit  (per- 
haps a  second  visit;  cp6i)  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
•noted'  his  prophecies  'in  (on)  a  book  for  a  later 
day'  (Is.  30b),  when  the  judgment  upon  Israel  should 
have  been  accomplished.  There,  too,  he  may  have 
committed  his  record  (enriched  with  some  never-spoken 
prophetic  certainties)  to  the  custody  of  those  '  disciples' 
of  Yahw6  and  of  his  prophets  (see  Is.  8x6),  who  began 
the  long  succession  of  students  and  editors  of  the  re- 
ligious literature.  In  their  hands  we  may  suppose  that 
the  book  assumed  by  degrees  its  present  form.  At  any 
rate,  a  written  record  of  Amos  must  have  become 
quickly  known  ;  for  Isaiah,  it  is  clear,  steeped  himself  in 
the  originality  of  Amos  before  displaying  his  own  truly 

1  So  Del.  Par.  215  yC,  but  sec  Succoth*Benoth. 
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original  genius.  To  Hosea,  however,  such  a  record 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  known  (see  We.  on  Hos. 
8 14  4 15  10 58) :  in  other  words,  the  circulation  of  Amos's 
prophecies  was.  originally  at  least,  confined  to  Judah. 
The  latest  editor  of  the  book,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
post-exilic. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  description  of  the 
visions,  together  with  the  historical  interludes  in  chaps. 
7-9,  partly  because  they  exhibit  the  growth  of  Amos's 
prophetic  certainty  respecting  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and 
partly  because,  like  Is.  6  7 1-8 18,  and  20  (in  their 
original  form),  they  appear  to  come  from  a  partly 
biographic,  partly  prophetic,  work,  written  or  dictated 
by  the  prophet  himself. 

Some  have  been  surprised  to  find  'a  plain  country- 
man' like  Amos  possessed  of  such  a  refined  and  yet 
-_  Amoa'a  vigorous  style.*  They  forget  that  the 
.   ,  differences  of  culture  in  the  East  are  still 

^  •  sometimes  comparatively  trifling,  and  that 
a  man  of  low  rank  may  express  himself  with  considerable 
elegance.  It  is  still  more  in  point  to  remark  that  the 
most  classic  Arabic  poems  are  the  work  of  men  who 
had  a  calling  similar  to  that  of  Amos,  while,  even 
under  the  new  Moslem  empire,  sons  of  the  desert  were 
wont  to  appear  at  court  and  win  a  rich  guerdon  by  the 
finished  style  of  their  improvisations.  Such  critics  have 
also  forgotten  the  opportunities  of  self-cultiu-e  which,  both 
at  Tekoa  and  elsewhere.  Amos  must  have  enjoyed  ;  and 
when  even  G.  Baur  and  Ewald  point  to  certain  'sole- 
cisms in  pronunciation  and  orthography '  as  evidences  of 
provincialism,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  errors  in  ques- 
tion may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  late  copyists^-  That 
Amos  delights  in  images  drawn  from  nature  is  clearly 
no  fault  (see,  e.g. ,  29  84/  8x3  5x9,  and  the  first,  second, 
and  fourth  visions).  Only  one  of  them  is  distinctively 
the  comparison  of  a  shepherd  (3i3) ;  and  Amos  is  just 
as  willing  to  speak  of  wonders  of  which  he  knows  only 
by  hearsay — ^such  as  the  giant  cedar  trees  (29),  and  (if 
the  text  be  correct)  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  (88) — or 
of  which  he  has  a  true  Israelitish  dread — such  as  an 
earthquake  or  a  solar  eclipse  (88/),  or  the  mysterious 
sea  which  yields  no  harvest  (612;  cp  drpi/yeroj),  and 
which  somewhere  hides  the  terrible  serpent  of  primitive 
mythology  (9  3  ;  see  Serpent,  §  3/ ).  It  is  a  pity  that, 
for  reasons  already  given,  we  cannot  speak  of  Amos  as 
a  sympathetic  observer  of  the  sky  ' — that  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  much  later  poet  (see  Job).  As  a 
literary  craftsman  he  ranks  high.  In  1 3-2 16  we  have  a 
literary  prophecy,  which,  until  Amos  forgets  his  art  in  his 
grief  at  the  manifold  offences  of  Israel,  is  marked  by  great 
regularity  of  structure.  So  in  46-n  we  have  the  Uterary 
model  of  an  equally  symmetrical  passage  in  Isaiah  (Is. 
98-21  [7-20]  526-30  10 1-4),  and  in  62  we  have  a  short 
but  strictly  rhythmical  elegy.  Altogether,  the  Book  of 
17    DeffTAA  of  '^™°^  forms  a  literary  as  well  as  a  pro- 

ftHiHtSifcir      P**^t'c   phenomenon.     It  is   true  that 

^^^  ^*  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  speaker  he 
must  have  had  models  ;  J  and  E  were,  of  course,  not  the 
only  writers  of  the  pre-Amosian  period,  and  Elijah  and 
EUisha  (of  whose  doings  a  faint  echo  has  reached  us) 
were  not  the  only  prophetic  reformers  (Am.  2x1/87). 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  suppose  that  there  were 
prophets  of  precisely  Amos's  type  before  him — prophets 
who  had  exactly  his  conception  of  their  duties,  and 
were  also,  in  a  qualified  sense,  writers.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  infer,  from  Amos's  use  of  formulae,  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  earlier  written  prophecies.  Pro- 
phetic formulae  could  be  transmitted  by  word  of  mouth 

1  Against  Jerome's  application  of  Paul's  self' depreciating 
language  in  3  Cor.ll  6  to  Ainos  see  Lowth,  PrttUct.  3x  (LectureSf 
ET;297/). 

2  Take,  r^.,  pnif*  (79)  for  pnx*.  The  same  form  occurs  in 
Jer.8S36,  Ps.1059,  both  post -exilic  passages.  In  5xx  ons 
IS  not  a  '  dialect  form '  for  oou ;  the  scribe  wrote  r  hy  an  error, 
and  then  corrected  it  by  writing  O"     Read  simply  oia  with  We. 

»GASra.(//(;3r5). 
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as  well  as  by  the  pen.  That  Amos  had  left  Tekoa  at 
intervals  before  his  prophetic  call  is  not  only  inherently 
probable,  but  also  follows  from  such  a  passage  as  87/  (if 
correct),  which  Amos  could  hardly  have  written  unless  he 
had  had  the  most  vivid  and  direct  ocular  evidence  of  the 
effects  of  a  true  prophetic  impulse  even  before  his  own 
turn  came  to  receive  one.  His  originality  is  shown, 
not  only  in  his  prophetic  message,  but  also  in  his  being 
(probably)  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  using  the  pen 
in  aid  of  the  voice.  The  /Jnz-literatiu^  of  the  priests 
had  already  t<vken  a  considerable  development  (Hos. 
8x3);  Amos  was,  it  appears,  the  first  prophet  who 
followed  the  exampie  of  the  literary  priests.  The  im- 
portance of  this  step  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  esti- 
mate. Within  a  generation  he  expected  Israel  as  a 
nation  to  disappear ;  but  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
gather  disciples  who,  like  himself,  could  praise  Yahw^ 
even  in  the  midst  of  ruin  ;  and,  after  all,  who  could  tell 
but  Yahw6  might  have  some  other  secret  to  reveal  to 
one  of  these — to  a  Hosea  or  to  an  Isaiah  ?     See  §  18. 

That  Amos's  message  is  a  gloomy  one  is  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  of  the  divine  character.  In 
18.  PesdmimL  ^  ?F  like  bis,  the  diN-ine  purpose 
could  not  be  one  of  peace,  though 
it  required  an  immense  devotion  to  Yahw^  to  be  able 
to  declare,  seemingly  unmoved,  that  He  purposed  the 
complete  destruction  of  Israel  (or,  as  we  should  say,  of 
Israel  and  Judah).  In  spite  of  the  universal  scepticism 
which  meets  him  (for  how,  it  is  said,  can  Yahwfe  be  con- 
ceived of  apart  from  his  people?),  Amos  persists  in  his 
message,  and  even  conceives  the  possibility  that  legend- 
ary supernatural  agencies  may  be  used  to  make  the 
destruction  more  complete  (93).  It  is  not,  therefore, 
open  to  us  to  account  for  the  confidence  of  Amos  simply 
by  the  advance  of  the  Assyrian  power.  He  does,  indeed, 
regard  Assyria  as  the  chief  destructive  agent  (6x4  7 17) ; 
but  Ass3rria,  when  Amos  spoke  and  wrote,  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  decline  ;  consequently  his  conviction 
must  have  some  other  ground  which  naturally  sharpens 
his  eyes  for  the  still  present  danger  from  Ass5rria. 
To  this  it  must  be  added  that,  according  to  Amos,  it 
would  be  easy  for  Yahwe,  if  the  agency  of  Assjma 
were  not  available,  to  bring  some  other  hostile  nation 
from  some  comer  of  the  earth,  just  as  he  '  brought 
up  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Aramaeans 
from  Kir'  (97).  The  real  groimd  of  Amos's  prophetic 
pessimism  is  the  increasingly  unsound  religious  con- 
dition of  his  people.  He  may  very  possibly  have  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  fifty  or  at  least  ten  Israelites 
who  lived  by  the  same  pure  religion  as  himself ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  of  Yahwi's  saying,  '  I  will  not 
destroy  the  land  for  ten's  sake. '  The  righteous  must, 
according  to  him,  suffer  with  the  wicked  (9 10  was  in- 
serted to  correct  this  idea),  though  he  might  perhaps 
have  left  a  door  of  hope  open  for  those  who,  like  him- 
self and  his  disciples,  had  close  personal  contact  with 
the  true  God  :  the  nation  might  perish  ;  but  when  this 
had  happened,  God  might  have  some  secret  piu-pose  for 
those  who  '  knew '  him. 

Of  this  vague  hope  we  hear  nothing  firom  Amos 
(cp  Isaiah).  What  the  popular  religion  was,  we 
know  but  too  well.  Whatever  the  nobler  minds 
may  have  believed,  'the  mass  of  the  people.'  as 
Robertson  Smith  well  says,  'still  thought  of  Him  as 
exclusively  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Israel,'  and  the 
connection  between  Yahwfe  and  Israel  had  a  non-moral, 
natural,  basis.  Ritual  tended  to  make  morality  almost 
superfluous,  and  by  its  increasing  costliness  actually 
promoted  that  injustice  and  inhumanity  which  Yahw^ 
abhorred.  There  were  also  immoral  superstitions  at 
which  Amos  glances  less  (see  27)  than  Hosea.  To  this 
19  Idea  of  P^™**^**^"*  system  the  religion  of  Amos 
Qod.  ^  diametrically  opposed.  Once,  at  any 
rate,  he  uses  the  striking  title,  •  Yahwi, 
the  God  of  the  Hosts'  (527  is  admittedly  a  genuine 
passage) — i.e.,  the  God  of  celestial  as  well  as  earthly 
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legions — together  with  '  the  Lord  Yahw^ '  (perhaps  nine- 
teen times),  in  antithesis  to  the  nationalistic  expression, 
•Yahwi,  the  God  of  Israel.'*  The  Yahw^  whom  he 
himself  worshipped  was,  in  virtue  of  his  perfect  moral 
nature,  the  Sovereign  alike  of  nature  and  of  nations. 
Amos  had  not.  indeed,  fathomed  the  depths  of  this 
conception  as  had  the  Second  Isaiah  and  the  author 
of  Job  (Am.  4 13  and  the  parallel  passages  are  later 
insertions :  see  abo\'e,  §  12) ;  but  he  is  already  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  ethical  monotheist,  and 
his  conviction  of  the  impending  destruction  of  Israel 
does  but  intensify  his  sense  of  the  majesty  of  the  one 
God.  He  does  not,  indeed,  reject  the  old  belief  in  the 
connection  between  Yahw^  and  Israel  altogether  (cp 
7 15  'my  people  Israel'):  he  moralises  it  For  some 
wise  object,  Yahw6  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (3i  97), 
and  entered  into  a  personal  moral  relation  to  it ;  but  his 
will,  at  any  rate,  is  not  unknown  to  the  other  nations,  and 
their  history  is  equally  under  his  direction.  Once,  in- 
deed, under  the  stress  of  moral  passion,  Amos  even 
places  the  '  sons  of  Israel  *  on  a  level  with  the  *  sons  of 
the  Cushites'  * ;  this  occurs  near  the  end  of  his  prophecy 
(97),  and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  final  withdrawal  of  a 
temporary  and  conditional  privilege.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, on  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  only  on  those 
which  are  in  close  proximity  to  Israel,  that  judgment  is 
pronounced  by  Amos,  as  the  spokesman  of  Yahw6  ;  he 
aims  at  no  theoretic  consistenc}'.  These  nations  are  to 
suffer  the  same  doom  as  Israel  at  the  hand  of  Assyria, 
because  they,  like  Israel,  have  violated  the  unwritten 
law  of  justice  and  humanity.  [Thus  we  can  divine 
Amos's  free  attitude  towards  the  lately  written  ethico- 
religious  priestly  laws  (see  Exodus,  §  3).  He  is  prob- 
ably acquainted  >vith  such  laws  (28  ;  cp  Ex.  2225/ ) ;  but 
he  does  not  recognise  them  as  of  primary  authority,  for 
he  nowhere  appeals  to  them.*]  And  if  by  many  favours, 
including  the  crowning  favour  of  prophecy  (2 11),  Yah  we 
has  made  himself  specially  known  to  the  Israelites,  it 
follows  that  he  will  judge  Israel  more  strictly  than  he 
will  judge  the  other  nations  (812).  As  a  faithful  friend, 
Amos  assures  his  people  that  if  they  would  only  '  seek ' 
the  true  Yahwi  they  would  'live'  (64x4) — i.e.,  would 
escape  captivity  and  enjoy  prosperity  in  their  own  land 
(cp  Hos.  62/).  He  has  no  hope,  however,  that  they 
will  do  so :  the  false  popular  religion  is  too  deeply  rooted. 
Indeed.  Am.  6  has  been  so  much  interfered  with  by 
editors  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  w.  4  14  can  be 
app)ealed  to  as  authorities  on  such  a  point ;  v.  14,  at  all 
events,  appears  to  belong  to  an  inserted  section  (see 
Nowack). 

It  is  not  idolatry  that  Amos  complains  of.     When  he 
says,  ironically,  'Go  to  Bethel  and  transgress'  (44),  he 
20.  DennncU-  ™^"?'  ^  ^"^  expressly  telU  us.  '  Carry 
tionfl.  °^'  prescriptions  of  your  wilfully 

devised  ritual  law. '  Nor  can  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  protest  against  the  '  golden  calves '  is  im- 
plied,^ for  no  prophet  is  more  explicit  than  Amos  in 
mentioning  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  two  passages 
in  which  a  reproof  of  Israelitish  idolatry  does  appear  to 
occur  are  certainly  interpolations.  In  8 14,  for  '  the  sin 
of  Samaria '  •  we  should  read  •  the  god  of  Bethel '  (cp 
Gen. 31 13),  in  parallelism  to  'thy  god(;]\i^K),  O  Dan,' 
and  'thy  patron  (read  tp'i  with  Wi.  and  see  Dod), 
O  Beersheba.'  and  the  whole  of  626  is  a  later  insertion, 

\  *  Thy  God  (O  Israel)  *  is  put  into  Amos^s  mouth  by  a  later 
editor  (4  la^ ;  see  above,  |  12). 

2  Who  these  Cushites  are,  is  uncertain  (see  Cush  i.  %  a  A). 
Apparently  they  had  recently  experienced  some  calamity. 

'  Here  tie  contrasts  with  Hosea,  who  clearly  invests  the 
written  tdrdtk  which  arose  in  certain  priestly  circles  with  primary 
authority  (Hos.  8  xa).  Perhaps,  as  Duhm  su^ests,  Hosea  was 
himself  a  priest. 

<  So  Davidson  {Expositor,  1887  (i),  P.  175).  To  say  that 
Amos  does  not  protest  against  the  '  golden  calves/  is  of  course 
not  to  assert  that  he  thinks  them  worthy  symbols  of  Yahwe.  Cp 
St.  GVI 1  579 ;  WRS,  Proph.  575/ 

0  The  text  appears  to  have  \)m  altered^  by  the  same  editor 
who  inserted  the  reference  to  '  the  two  iniquities '  in  Hos.  10  xo. 
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and  is  not  true  to  the  facts  of  the  age  of  Amos  (see 
above,  §  12).  WTiat  Amos  most  vehemently  denounces 
is  sacrifice.  One  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  suppose 
that  he  says  more  than  he  means,  and  that  he  does  not 
object  to  sacrifices  altogether,  but  only  to  the  belief  that 
when  duly  performed  they  can  change  the  mind  of  the 
Deity.  His  language,  however,  seems  too  strong  to  be 
thus  explained  away,  especially  when  we  find  him  ap- 
pealing in  support  of  his  statement  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  olden  time,  when  Yahw6  was  so  near  to  Israel,  no 
sacrifices  were  offered  (625).  Is  there,  then,  no  form 
of  worship  in  which  Yahwfe  delights?  None,  except 
the  practice  of  righteousness — i.e. ,  justice  and  humanity 
(see  621  24).  But,  alas,  the  Israelite  will  not  recognise 
this.  Pilgrims  who  are  wholly  indifferent  to  plain 
moral  duties  crowd  to  the  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  and  even  to  the  far-off  southern  shrine  of  Beer- 
sheba^ (55  8x4.  cp  Hosea4i5).  and  parade  their  devo- 
tion to  the  different  local  forms  of  Yahw^  in  pious 
oaths,  as  if  the  true  Yahw^  could  be  pleased  with  the 
offerings  or  the  oaths  of  such  worshippers.  How 
painful  will  be  the  awakening  from  this  moral  sleep, 
when  the  greatest  of  all  realities  makes  its  existence 
known,  annihilating  at  one  blow  the  sanctuaries  of 
Israel  and  their  worshippers  (9i)!  Such  was  the  an- 
ftl  EiitlmiitA  *^ouncement  of  the  shepherd  of  Tekoa. 
of  AmoB.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  ideas  on 
which  it  is  based,  it  seems  to  justify  us 
in  calling  him  a  surprising  phenomenon.  That  the 
phenomenon  can  be  partly  explained  there  is  no  doubt. 
Neither  Amos  nor  his  special  follower  Isaiah  is  so 
entirely  abnormal  a  product  as  an  unthinking  study  of 
the  works  of  either  might  suggest  (see  Prophecy). 
But  not  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of 
Israel  will  altogether  account  for  their  appearance.  And 
if  they  neither  of  them  saw  the  whole  truth,  and  both 
needed  the  correction  of  history  and  of  later  prophets 
and  sages,  we  may  still  p>ay  them  the  reverence  which 
belongs  to  those  who  first  uttered  great  moral  and 
religious  truths  with  the  power  that  belongs  to  God- 
possessed  men. 

See  references  in  art.  and  cp  also  We.  Die  kleinen  Propheten 

(for  a  corrected  text),  1892,  and  his  Hist,  0/  Isr.  a$td  Jud,  ET, 

.  -    i8qi,  pp.  81-86 ;  WRS  Propk.  Is.^)  120-143, 394- 

22.  Special   401 ;  Dr.,  art.  'Amos,'  DB^  (widi  full  bibfjo- 

helps.         Kraphy) ;  also  Joel  and  Amos  (Cambr.  Bible), 

1897;  Duhm,  Die  Tkeol.  d.  Propk.,  X875,  pp. 

XOQ-125 ;  Smend,  Alt-test.  Rel.-gesck.,  1893,  pp.  159-188 ;  Wi. 

Gl  f)\ff.\  Oort  ^n  the  home  of  Amos,  and  on  thegenuineness  of 

413689956),  Th.T,  1891,  pp.  121-126;  G.  Hoffmann  (on  the 

text  of  Amos),  ZATW,  1883,  pp.  87-126;  Schmidt, /^Z.^  1894, 

Pp.  1-15 ;  GASnu,  Twelve  Prophets  1 61-2x0 ;  Nowack,  A  I.  Pr. 
97]  (thorough  and  judicious).  t.  k.  c. 

2.  Amos(AfM>9  [KBCD])  is  the  best  supported  reading  in 
Mt.  1 10,  where,  however.  King  Amon  (y.r.)  is  plainly  intended  ; 
so  TR  and  £V.     It  is  a  constant  variation  in  (dab. 

3.  An  ancestor  of  Joseph,  Mary's  husband  (Lk.  8  35  [BKA]). 
On  the  two  lists  see  GENaALOGiKS  of  Jksus. 

AMOZ  (l^D^,  §  57.  •  strong' ;  amcoc  [B«AOQrL], 
A/w/w.  [A  in  2K.  192  20  X  Is.  372];   amos),  father  of 

ISAIAK,  I  (Is.  li   AM0C[€IN]  =  AM0C  HN  [N*^***].  202 
[NAQ  om.],  2  Ch.  2622  [BA  om.]). 

AMPHIPOLIS  (AM4>inoAiN  [Tl  WH],  noAiN 
[N*]),  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  northern 
Greece ;  it  stands  on  a  bend  of  the  river  Strymon, 
between  the  lower  end  of  lake  Cercinitis  and  the  head  of 
the  Strymonic  gulf,  thus  commanding  the  pass  leading 
from  the  east  into  Macedonia  ( Liv.  45  30).  Consequently 
it  was  a  station  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  *  the  great  military 
road  which  ran  through  Macedonia  and  connected 
Rome  with  the  Hellespont'  (Cic.  De  prw.  cons.  2 
§  4).     Paul,  therefore,   '  passed   through '  Amphipolis 

*  Hal.  thinks  that  a  northern  Beer-sheba  (perhaps  Beeroih)  is 
intended  {RRJ\\^1'^i)\  but  if  Elijah  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Horeb,  which  was  not  even  in  Palestine,  why  snould  not  N. 
Israelites  have  gone  to  a  venerated  spot  in  S.  Israel  T  *)3^  is 
precisely  the  right  word  to  use  of  a  sanctuary  across  the  bottler 
(cp62). 
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on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonica  (Stode^fforres, 

Actsl7it). 

The  site  was  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  in  Greek  history ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  the  apostle  or  his  companions  either  knew  or 
caied  tor  these  things.  It  is  now  NeoiJiori.  [Leake,  North, 
Gr.  8  181/]  w.  J.  w. 

AMPLIAS.  or  rather  as  in  RV  Ampliatos  (^mhAi- 
ATOC  [Ti.  WH]),  saluted  as  '  my  beloved  in  the  Lord' 
(Rom.  168t) ;  not  otherwise  known. 

The  name  was  not  unfrequently  borne  by  slaves.  In  the 
list  of  the  seventy  disdples  (Pseudo-Dorotheus)  Amplias  is 
represented  as  having  been  bishop  of  Odessus  or  Odyssus  (on 
the  Black  Sea,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  VarnaX 

AMBAM  (Dipy,  §  77,  'in  good  condition  *  ?  or,  •  the 
[divine]  kinsman  is  exalted '  ;  ^mBr^^M  [BL  ;  A  in  Ex. 
Nu.].  AMR.  [AF;  BinNu.]). 

1.  b.  Kohath,  head  of  a  Levitical  subdivision,  and 
father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  { Ex.  6 18  20  ;  Nu.  3 19 
a/x^Bpa/x  [AF],  -/S/xx^CL];  2658/  i  Ch.  62  [628]):  from 
him  come  the  AmramiteB  [;xrp^T\,  Nil  827,  6  afipafieis 
[B],  afippaafM  fts  [A],  -pa/x  its  [F],  -pav  etj  [L] ;  i  Ch. 
2623,  anpafu  [A]).     See  Levi. 

2.  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani,  2,  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  i.  8  5  end)  Ezra  10  34  0*ap(e]i  [B],  a^/3p<m  [K],  OM/Spofi 
K<u  [.AL])=iEsd.934  Omaerus,  RV  Ismaekus  (/uiai)p<K  [B], 
KTfi.  [A],  o^pofi  [L]).    See  Ezra,  ii.  8  14  d. 

3.  1  Ch.  1 41  (I'5?n),  RV  Hamran.     See  Hbmdan. 

AMRAPHEL  (^9")tpN  ;  A/wAp<t»AA  [ADEL]  ;  Jos. 
'Afiapa  "^idrji),  king  of  Shinar  (Gen.  14 19!)  =  Ham- 
murabi, king  of  Babylon,  who,  according  to  trustworthy 
cuneiform  data,  may  have  flourished  about  2250  B.C. 
This  assumes  that  ^snom  is  corrupted  from  »3TDn  or  (Lindl, 
Sayce)  *?n  *mDn ;  but  see  Chedorlaomer  (§  4/), 
and  cp  Schr.  COT  2299/:  Hommel,  BAG  169,  A//T 
193;  Wi.  AOF  143^;  Bezold,  FSBA  1188  ['88]. 
Targ.  Jon.  ingeniously,  if  uncritically,  identifies  Am- 
raphel  with  Nimrod,  who  'commanded  Abram  to 
be  cast  into  the  furnace.'  If  the  identification  with 
Hammurabi  be  accepted,  we  may  be  reminded  that 
Nabopolassar  and  Nebuchadrezzar  delighted  to  imitate 
this  founder  of  Babylonian  greatness,  both  in  his 
building  plans  and  in  his  methods  of  administration 
(see  Babylonia,  §  66,  and  cp  Rogers,  Outlines  of  Early 
Bab.  Hist.  27-30).  It  may  be  that  some  Jewish 
favourite  at  the  Babylonian  court,  who  had  received  a 
Babylonian  education  (Sanabassar  or  Sheshbazzar  for  in- 
stance— note  the  Babylonian  name),  heard  Hammurabi 
spoken  of,  and  made  historical  notes  from  cuneiform 
tablets  on  events  which  had  happened  '  in  the  days  of 
Amraphel,'  also  that  one  of  these  was  adopted  by  later 
writers  as  the  basis  of  a  Midrash  on  Abraham  and 
Melchizedek.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  identify 
Nimrod  {q.v.)  with  Nazi-maraddaS  (Nazi-raaruttaS)  may 
incline  to  think  that  the  setting  of  contemporary  history 
may  be  derived  from  an  early  pre-exihc  traditional 
source,  though  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  is  un- 
doubtedly the  production  of  post-exilic  writers.  The 
latter  view  is  the  more  difficult  one,  but  not  therefore 
to  be  hastily  rejected.  Cp  Lehmann,  Ztufi  Haupt- 
probUme  der  altorient.  Chronologic  (1898)  84,  and  see 
Abraham,  §  4,  Chedorlaomer  (§§  2,  4  end).  Ham 
(i.),  Melchizedek  (§  2),  Shaveh,  i.  t.  k.  a 

AMULETS  is  the  RV  rendering  of  l^hdHim,  D^BIT^, 
Is.  320,  a  word  used  elsewhere  of  any  charm  (Is.  3 3. 
KTIp  J^33,  RV  'skilful  enchanter* — not  'eloquent  orator' 
or  '  skilful  of  speech '  as  in  AV  and  AV  mg. ),  or,  more 
specifically,  of  a  charm  against  serpents  ( Jer.  8 17  Eccles. 
10 11).  In  Is.  3  30  some  sort  of  female  ornament  is 
meant,  most  probably  earrings  (so  AV),  which  seem 
to  be  treated  as  idolatrous  in  Gen.  864.  Doubtless,  as 
WRS  suggests  ( '  Divination  and  Magic '  in  /.  Phil. 
14 122  ['85]),  the  amulet  is  worn  in  the  ear  to  prevent 
an    incantation    from    taking   effect.       Among    early 
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peoples  amulets  and  ornaments  are  closely  connected 
(cp  We.  Heid.^  165).  When  the  early  significance 
of  the  protective  power  of  the  object  is  forgotten  it 
serves  as  a  simple  adornment.*  The  Syr.  equivalent 
k^ddld  is  properly  '  a  holy  thing,'  and  the  same  idea  is 
seen  in  the  occurrence  of  the  root  in  the  old  Yemenite 
kddls,  'pearls'  ;  cp  WRS  Rel.  Sem.^)  453;  and  see 
Magic.  §  3  (3),  cp  also  Ring,  §  2. 

AMZI  (^VP^»  §  5^'  perhaps  abbrev.  from  Amaziah). 

z.  In  the  genealogy  of  Ethan  :  i  Ch.  646  [31]  (ofiro-ovia  [B], 
liataaia  [A],  atiaata  [L]).     See  also  Levi. 

a.  In  genealogy  of  Adaiah,  3,  the  priest  (see  Malchijah,  3)  X 
Neh.  11  la  (att.aa[t]t.  [B.\J,  htiov  [L],  a^c<r<rct  [K]),  omitted,  how- 
ever, in  the  ||  1  Ch.  9x2. 

ANAB  (njj{,  ANCOB  [AL]),  a  hill-town  of  Judah, 
Josh.  1550  (anwn  [B],  anaB  [L])i  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  Anakim  ;  Josh.  11  ai  (anaBcoO  [B]).  It  is  doubt- 
less to  be  connected  with  Hinianabi  (33^^'^).  mentioned 
in  Am.  Tab.  ^yj,  26  with  Magdali  (see  Migdal-Gad) 
and  other  cities  of  the  land  of  Gar  (SW.  Judah).  There 
is  still  a  place  of  the  name  ('Andb)  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Wady  el-Khalil,  about  14  miles  to  the  SW.  of 
Hebron,  and  4  or  5  m.  W.  from  Shuweikeh  (Rob.  BR 
2 159  ;  so  PEMem.  3392/ ).     See  also  Anub. 

ANAEL  (anahA[BKA].  i.e.,  ^«?5n,  Hananeel), 
brother  of  Tobit  and  father  of  ACHIACHARUS  (Tob.  1  aj). 
See  also  Aman. 

ANAH  (nj{(,  meaning  uncertain,  cp  Gray,  HPN 
no  ;  ANA  [BADEL]),  a  Horite  clan-name  (Gen.  36). 
As  the  text  stands  the  descent  of  Anah  is  represented 
in  three  ways.     Anah  is 

1.  Daughter  of  Zibeon(aii'ai'[L]),  vaw.  214,  'Hivite' 
in  V.  a  being  obviously  an  old  error  of  the  text  for 
'  Horite.' 

2.  Son  of  Seir  and  brother  of  Zibeon,  v.  ao  (au'oi' 
[L]).  I  Ch.  l38(Airav[L]). 

3.  Son  of  Zibeon,  v.  34  bis  {iava»  [AD],  atvav  [L]. 
iavQ.  [E],  wi^as  [AE]),  also  i  Ch.  1 40/  (Swvoi'  [B],  wi'a/x 
[A  ;  V.  41  aKo],  ayav  [L]),  ^s  bis  a9. 

The  first  of  these  may,  however,  safely  be  disregarded. 

*  Daughter  of  Zibeon '  is  a  variant  (based  on  v.  34)  of 

*  daughter  of  Anah '  (dependent  on  w.  20  35),  which  has 
intruded  into  the  text  (so  Di. ,  Kau. ).  As  to  (2)  and  (3), 
the  differences  of  statement  need  not  surprise  us,  for 
the  genealogy  only  symbolises  tribal  relations.  Anah 
was  originally  a  sub-clan  of  the  clan  called  Zibeon,  and 
both  aUke  were  '  sons  of  Seir ' — i.e. ,  Horites.  A  twofold 
tradition,  therefore,  could  easily  arise.  The  '  mules ' 
which,  from  v.  34  AV,  Anah  would  appear  to  have 
'  foimd  in  the  wilderness '  are  an  invention  of  the  Mid- 
rash,  some  Rabbis  explainmg  op;,  (ta/xetv  [ADE], 
ea/uv  [L])  by  ijfUovos,  others  by  ij/uffv  (Ber.  rabba, 
par.  Ixxxii. ).  The  'hot  springs'  of  Vg.  and  RV  are 
purely  conjectural ;  the  word  nyj^  is  evidently  corrupt. 
As  Ball  points  out  (SBOT  Gen.  crit.  notes.  93),  it 
may  have  come  in  from  v.  aa  (DO*n).  In  w.  a  14  and 
x8  (where  ©^^^  omits),  Anah  is  called  the  father  of 
Oholibamah.  the  wife  of  Esau.     See  Bashemath. 

T.  K.  c. 

ANAHARATH  (DIH^K ;  p€Hpa>e  k.  ANAxepcO 
[B],  p€NAe  K.  AppANee  [A],  AANCpeO  [L]).  a  site 
on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  19 19)!.  The  reading 
seems  corrupt  (note  the  conflate  readings  of  <55"^)- 
Perhaps  we  should  read  njrnK  and  identify  with 
*Arrdneh,  a  village  on  rising  ground  in  the  plain  of 
Elsdraelon.  a  little  northward  of  Jenin  (  =  En-gannim). 
So  Schenkel's  Bib.-Lex.  and  Riehm's  HWB^)  (after 
Knobel). 

Knobel's  alternative  view  (adopted  from  de  Saulcy  by  Conder) 
identifies  Anaharath  with  en-Na  Ora,  which  is  not  far  from  Iksal 
(Chesulloth)  and  S'l.ini  (Shunem),  and  is  therefore  not  altogether 
unsuitable,  but  somewhat  remote  from  every  attested  form  of  the 
ancient  name. 

1  For  analogies  cp  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh. 
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ANAIAH  (n;38.  §  33.  'Yahwi  has  answered'; 
ANANIa(c)  [BiCAL],  thus  identifying  the  name  with 
Ananiah). 

1.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (see  Ezra,  ii.  8  x^f.  \  cp  i.  |  8) 
at  the  reading  of  the  law  (Neh.  8a  =  i  Esd.  943  Ananias,  4). 

2.  Signatory  to  the  covenant ;  Neh.  10  33  [23]  (Ata  [B] ;  Ayaia 
[Ak*]).    See  Ezra,  i.  §  7. 

ANAK     See  Anakim. 

ANAKIM  RV  ;  AV,  less  correctly,  Anakims  (D^pJJJ ; 
and  D^pJ{[n ;  in  Targg.  generally  rendered  K^*i3| 
'  giants'TeNAKLell/W  [BAFL],  but  -n  [F*»'»  Dt.  iio]'; 

EN  A  CI m). 

The  Anakim  are  mentioned  in  Dt.  2io^3i  Josh.  11  sx^ 
14x3  15  Jer.475  (0BKAQ;  Heb.  reads  'of  their  valley ');  else- 
where called  '  sons  of  Anak '  (pj^,  •I'cuc  [BAL])  Nu.  18  23  («vax 
[BF]) :  Dt.  92*  and  (MT  '  sons  of  the  Anak ")  Josh.  15  i4if ;  Judg. 
I20  ;  'sons  of  the  Anakim,'  Dt.  IsS)  viol  yiyavruiv  [BAL])  92* 
(viol  'Ewwt) ;  *  the  children  (T*?;)  of  Anak '  (MT  '  the  Anak  *)  Nu. 
13  33a  38  (fvay  [B],  aiveuc^  [A]),  Josh.  15 14*.  The  phrases  are 
exactly  parallel  to  '  Rephaim '  and  '  children  of  the  Kapha'  (see 
Rephaim);  indeed  in  Dt.  2ii  a  writer  of  the  Deuteronomic 
school,  'interested  in  history  and  archacologj^'  (Kue.),  makes 
the  Anakim  a  branch  of  the  Rephaim. 

These  and  other  descriptive  terms  (which  are  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  race-names)  are  given  at  any  rate  to 
some  portions  of  the  pre-Israelitish  population  of 
Palestine,  whom,  like  the  Amorites,  tradition  endowed 
with  colossal  height  (cp  Nu.  18 33).*  On  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  generally  see  Canaan. 

According  to  Josh.  11 31  (Dj),  the  Anakim  were  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  about  Hebron,  in  the  fenced 
cities  Debir  and  Anab,  and,  in  general,  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  whence  Joshua  and  Israel  drove 
them  out.  Verse  32  also  states  that  a  remnant  of  them 
survived  in  the  Philistine  cities  of  Gaza,  Gath,  and 
Ashdod  (cp  Jer.  475  ®  *.  ol  KardXotiroi  evaKfifi  [BNAQ], 
where  MT  has  '  the  remnant  of  their  valley ' ).  The 
oldest  narrator,  however,  gives  the  credit  of  their  expul- 
sion to  Caleb,  who  drove  out  from  Kiijath-arba  the 
three  sons  of  Anak :  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and'Talmai — i.e., 
the  three  tribes  or  clans  which  bore  those  names  (Josh. 
1514).  The  editor  of  Judg.  1,  quoting  this  passage, 
refers  the  deed  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  {v.  10) ;  see 
Hebron.  In  later  times,  a  too  literal  interpretation  of 
'sons,'  and  genealogical  interest,  led  to  the  transforma- 
tion of  Anak,  and — what  is  still  stranger — of  Arba' 
('four')  in  the  place-name  Kirjath-arba,  into  personal 
names.  Thus  Anak  (virtually  a  personal  name  where 
it  has  the  article)  becomes  father  of  Sheshai,  Ahiman 
( I ),  and  Talma  I  ( i ),  and  son  of  Kirjath-arba  ;  cp  Josh. 
2I11  (MT  phj^n),  15i3/.  Judg.  1 10  {evafi  [A]). 

The  proof  of  this  is  supplied  by  ®bal,  which  in  Josh.  1613 
21 1 1  instead  of  'father  of  Anak'  has  lufrpdiro^iv  [rwy]  «i^a«c. 
This  no  doubt  represents  the  original  text,  which  stated  that 
Kirjath-arba.  or  Hebron,  was  an  important  city  (a  '  mother,'  cp 
3  S.  20 19)  of  the  Anakim.  A  later  scribe,  prepared  to  find  a 
genealogical  notice  and  therefore  surprised  to  find  the  word 
'mother'  in  apposition  to  Arba,  altered  'mother'  (CK)  into 
'father'  ('ax).  Thus  he  obtained  the  statement  that  Hebron 
was  the  city  of  one  Arba.  who  was  the  father  of  *(th^  Anak.' 
In  Josh.  14  15,  however,  ne  took  a  different  course.  l*hc  true 
reading  must  be  that  of  0bal  which  gives  (nearly  as  in  the 
parallel  passages)  ir6\ii  apBt  ([L],  apfio  [A],  cpyo/3  [B]),  iLriTp6- 
voAif  ritv  tvtue[t]ifi  avn).  For  this  the  scribe  substituted  '  the 
city  of  Arba,  die  greatest  man  among  the  Anakim.'  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  'Talmai  (the  three 
Anakites  mentioned  in  Josh.  15 14)  became,  literally,  '  sons^  of 
(the)  Anak,' and  grandsons  of  Arba — no  contemptible  acquisition 
for  genealogists.  So  virtually  Schleusnerj  (Tnes.,  s.v.  lairpS- 
iroA(s) ;  but  see  especially  Moore,  /u^g^s  34  y,  Cp  also 
Schwally,  ZA  TW^  1898,  p.  139^  T.  k.  c. 

ANAMIM  (D^pji;^),  one  of  the  peoples  of  Mizraim, 
(3en.  10 13  =  I  Ch.  1  iif ;  unidentified.  See  Gecxsraphy, 
§15(2). 

ANAMMELECH  CJlpipDJf.  anh/W€A€X  [B],  a/wh. 
[A]  ;  om.  L  ;   vr  -  \  -ffi  V,  ;  AnameUck),  a  Babylonian 

1  Anak,  ' lon^-necked '  (St.  and  mostX  or  'those  with  neck- 
laces '  (Klo.),  with  which  cp  Heb.  'dMdJk,  '  a  chain  for  the  neck,' 
Aram,  unak,  Ar.  'uttkf  *  neck.' 
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deity,  whose  worship  was  carried  by  the  Sepharvites 
into  Samaria  when,  along  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
Babylonian  cities,  they  were  transplanted  thither  by 
Sargon.  As  in  the  case  of  the  kindred  deity  Adramme- 
lech  (see,  however.  Adrammelech,  i),  the  worship  of 
Anammelech  was  accompanied  by  the  rite  of  human 
sacrifice  (2  K.  173x).  The  name  Anammelech  is 
probably  to  be  explained  as  Anu-maltk  'Anu  is  the 
decider  or  prince '  ^  (Schr.,  Del.),  although  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Anu  enjoyed  any  special  veneration  in 
Sippara  (see  Sepharvaim),  a  city  that  was  especially 

devoted  to  the  worship  of  ^mal  the  Sun-god. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  the  text  is  corrupt  (Hommel 
proposes  a  rather  elaborate  restoration  \Exp.  T.  fi^soyC]).  It 
is  also  possible  (see  Nisroch)  that  Anammelech  is  merely  a 
faulty  variant  of  Adrammelech  (rather  Adarmelech).  <Bl  in 
3  K.  17  31  has  only  oJpofieAcx* 

Anu  was  the  god  of  Heaven,  and  with  him  were 
identified  a  number  of  gods  representing  personifications 
of  powers  or  localities  of  the  upper  region,  such  as 
Urai,  Aniargal,  Aniar,  Enlar,  Du'ur,  Lu^ma,  Ekur, 
Alala,  Alala-alam,  and  Enurula.  He  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon,  forming  one  of  the 
supreme  triad  of  Babylonian  divinities,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  Bel,  the  god  of  Earth  and  of  created 
things,  and  Ea,  the  god  of  the  Abyss  and  all  that  is 
beneath  the  earth.  See  Babylonia,  §  26.  Accordmg 
to  G.  Hoffmann  {7.A,  1896,  p.  258),  however,  the 
name  is  nSD[n]3y — ie-,  Anath-malk.  Cp  Astar[t]- 
Kemosh  and  Melk[at]-Astart.  Anath  (Anta)  was  the 
consort  of  Anu  (see  Anath).  l.  w.  k. 

ANAN  (J3Xf,  §  50;  shortened  from  Ananiah). 
I.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7) ;  Neh. 
1036[37]  (i;i'o/A  [B],  17K0  [k].  'W  [A],  i/tyav  [L]). 

3.  Anan  (a^fjoy  [BAL])  m  x  Esd.  630 »  Han  an,  3  (|3lt) 
Ezra  2  46. 

ANANI  (^ll^y,  §  50.  abbr.  from  Ananiah.  cp  Sab. 
py  and  Palm,  'jjy;  /WANCI  [B],  d^N^NI  [A],  -iac 
[L]),  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (i  Ch.  834). 

ANANIAH  (n;33V.  B«*A  om..  anania[K^*««'^]. 
AN  I A  [L])  in  Benjamin,  mentioned  (r.  33!)  in  the  list 
of  villages,  Neh.  11 30-36  (see  Ezra.  2,  §  5^,  §  15  (i)a), 
along  with  Nob  and  Ramah  (Neh.  llss),  and  possibly 
represented  by  the  modem  Beit-Hanina,  3 J  m. 
NNW.  of  Jerusalem. 

ANANIAH  (.TD3J;,  §§  33,  50;  anania  [BAL]). 
ancestor  of  one  of  Nehemiah's  builders  (Neh.  833). 

ANANIAS  (ananiac  [BAL]),  the  Gk.  form  of 
Hananiah  or  Ananiah. 

z.  RV  Annis,  mg.  Annias,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  S  9),  mentioned  only  in  i  Esd.  5 16  (awctv 
[B],  aittaf  [A],  om.  L).  The  name  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
misreading  of  Hodiah  (nn.t  read  .Tjn)  \  cp  Neh.  10 17  ^,  and 
see  Hodiah,  3.    Cp  also  Meyer,  EJ  143,  155. 

3.  I  Esd. 9 31 -Ezra  10 30  H ANANI,  3. 

3.  X  Esd.  9  39=  Ezra  10  38  Hananiah,  7. 

4.  1  Esd.  9  43  =  Neh.  8 4  An Ai AH,  i. 


5.  X  Esd.  9  48  (ofi/uKf  [B])=  Neh.  8  7  Hahan,  4. 

6.  A  kinsman  of  Tobit.^    The  arcnangel  Raphael,  while  in 
disguise,  claimed  to  be  his  son  (Tob.  6 13).^   He  is  designated 


11 
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Ananias  '  the  great,'  son  of  Semeus  or  Semelius  (see  Shbmaiah, 
33),  also  called  *  the  great.* 

7.  b.  Gideon,  ancestor  of  Judith  (Judith  81,  om.  BX 

8.  In  Song  of  Three  Children,  v.  66  (O  Theod.  Dan.  8  88) ;  see 
Hananiah,  x. 

9.  Son  of  Nedebaios  (Ant.  xx.  63,  N€/3edat6f  in 
some  MSS  [AE]  vedepaiof ;  cp  Nkdabiah),  high 
priest,  circa  47-59  A.D. ,  imder  Herod  Agrippa  II.. 
king  of  Chalcis.  He  is  mentioned  in  Acts  233^  24 1  as 
the  high  priest  before  whom  Paul  was  acctised  during 
the  procuratorship  of  FeUx.  He  flourished  in  the 
degenerate  days  of  the  priesthood,  and,  though 
Josephus  says  [An/,  xx.  93)  that  after  his  retirement 
he  •  increased  in  glory  every  day,'  allusion  is  made 
to  him  in  the  Talmud  (PesaAim)  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  contempt.     Cp  Annas  (end). 

1  In  which  case  cp  Anu(m)  Sarru=Anu  the  king,  the  usual 
tide  of  the  god  Anu  (Muss*Am.  Ass.  Diet.  65). 
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10.  Husband  of  Sapphira  {g.v.).  Acts 5 x.  See 
Community  of  Goods,  §  3. 

11.  A  'disciple'  at  Damascus,  who  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  to  the 
Christian  community  there  (Acts9zo-i9). 

,  ANANIEL  (ananihA  [BXA];  Heb.  [ed.  Neubauer] 
7^33n,  Hananeel),  Tobifs  grandfather  (Tob.  I2). 

ANATH  (njj;;  &n&6  [BAL]),  a  divine  name, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Shamgar  in  Judg.  831 
(AeiNAX  [B])  and  56t  (K6NAe  [A]).  If  Shamgar 
{g.v. )  were  an  Israelite,  and  b.  Anath  ( *  son  of  Anath ') 
his  second  name,  it  would  be  tempting  to  take  '  Anath  ' 
in  '  ben  Anath '  as  shortened  from  Ebed  Anath  '  servant 
of  Anath*  (so  Baethgen,  Beiir.  141  ;  but  see  N5ldeke, 
ZDMG  42479  ['88]).  More  probably,  however,  Ben- 
anath  is  a  Hebraised  form  of  the  name  of  a  foreign 
oppressor  who  succeeded  Shamgar  ^  (certainly  a  foreign 
name),  and  in  this  case  Anath  must  designate  a  foreign 
deity.  Who  then  was  this  deity  ?     Evidently  the 

well-known  goddess  worshipped  in  very  early  times  in 
Syria  and  Palestine  (as  appears,  e.g.,  from  the  names 
mentioned  below),  and  adopted,  as  the  growing 
evidence  of  early  Babylonian  influence  on  Palestine 
scarcely  permits  us  to  doubt,  from  the  Babylonian 
pantheon.  An(a)tu  was  in  fact  the  daughter  of  the 
primitive  god  Anu,  whose  name  is  mentioned  as  that 
of  a  Syrian  deity  in  2  K.  17  31  (see  Anammelech. 
Sepharvaim).  Of  her  character  as  a  war-deity  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  ancient  Egypt,  where  her  cultus 
was  introduced  from  Syria,  she  was  frequently  coupled 
with  the  terrible  war-goddess  Astart,  and  on  an  Egyptian 
stele  in  the  British  Museum  she  appears  with  a  helmet  on 
the  head,  with  a  shield  and  a  javelin  in  the  right  hand,  and 
brandishing  a  battle-axe  in  the  left  She  was,  therefore, 
a  fit  patron-deity  for  Shaqigar  or  for  Sisera.  That  the 
fragmentary  Israelitish  traditions  make  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  her  cultus,  need  not  be  matter  for  surprise. 
The  names  Anathoth,  Beth-anath,  Beth-anoth, 
compensate  us  for  this  omission.  Wellhausen  thinks 
that  we  have  also  one  mention  of  Anath  in  Hos.  14  8  [9], 
where  he  renders  an  emended  text  '  I  am  his  Anath  and 
his  Asherah*  (in  clause  2) — surely  an  improbable  view. 
For  a  less  difficult  correction  see  Che.  Exp.  Times ^ 
April  1898. 

For  Archaeology  see  Jensen,  Kosm.  103  272^ ;  E.  Meyer, 
ZDMG  81  717  ['77! ;  Tiele,  Gesck,  van  tUn  GoduUenst  in  die 
oudheid,  etc.  C93),  224 ;  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  313.  t.  k.  c. 

ANATHEUA.    See  Ban.  §  3. 

ANATHOTH  (Hinjj;.  ANAOcoe  [BAL]),  a  town  of 
Benjamin  (cp  below,  2),  theoretically  included  by  later 
writers  among  the  so-called  Levitical  cities  (see 
Levites).  Josh.  21 18  P;  i  Ch.  66o[45]  (^rX^X  [B], 
-a)C  and  ANAOcoe  [A],  eNAOcoe  [L].  Neh.  727 
NAOcoe  [A  ;  om.  JB]). 

The  form  of  the  ethnic  varies  in  edd.  and  versions  ^(cp  also 
Antothijah).  Abiezbr,  a,  b  called  'nhjja,  28.2837,  AV 
the  Anethothite  {dumBtKrrn  [6],  avoBtaO.  [.A],  -mBi  [L]), 
'Tl^l^pn,  X  Ch.  27 12  (AV,  Anetothite,  h  i^  apaBmO  [BALJX 
and  finally  T?™?,^,  iCh.  II28  (AV  Antothite,  ava$u»e[€y 
[BAl,  -ttitfinK  ILl)*  The  last-mentioned  form  is  used  to  designate 
Jehu,  5^  in  i  Ch.  123(6  ava0ft>^e]i  [BAL],  -/Sco^i  [kI  ;  4,  aratfco^i 
ful  not  m  Heb.  or  ®ba).     RV  in  each  case  Anathoth itb. 

The  name  appears  to  be  the  plural  of  Anath.  and 
may  refer  to  some  images  of  that  goddess  which  once 
stood  there.  Under  the  form  Anath  the  place  seems 
to  be  once  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  ( Yoma  loa), 
where  its  building  is  assigned  to  Ahiman  the  Anakite. 
Tradition  said  that  Abiathar,  the  priest  in  David's 
time,     had     'fields'    at    Anathoth    (iK.  226);     and 

1  Reading  in  Jud^.  56,  *In  the  days  of  Shamgar  and  Ben 
Anath.'  The  notice  m  3  31,  which  is  much  later  than  the  song 
(see  Moore)  is,  of  course,  valueless. 

8  Ba.  and  Ginsb.,  however,  read  everywhere  *nin3y  (cp  the 
former's  note  on  z  Ch.  11 28).    Exceptionally  in  Sam.  /.c.  (}insb. 
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Jeremiah  was  bom  of  a  priestly  family  which  had 
property  there  (Jer,  li  2927  827-9.  auauaO<a$  [A* v.  7] 
87 12).  It  is  once  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (Isa.  10 30),  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§  9),  Ezra 223  =  Neh.  797  =  1  Esd.  5i8  {ivarov  [B]). 

The  connection  of  Anathoth  with  Jeremiah  gives  a 
special  interest  to  its  identification.  A  tradition,  not 
older  than  the  15th  century,  fixes  it  at  Kariet  el-Enab 
(Robinson's  Kirjath-jearim) ;  but,  as  Robinson  has 
shown,  it  can  only  be  the  village  now  called  'And/a, 
which  is  situated  NE.  of  Jerusalem,  just  at  the 
distance  required  by  the  Onomasticon,  and  by  the 
reference  in  Isa.  IO30.  *An&ta  is  well-placed,  but  only 
from  a  strategical  point  of  view.  Eastward  and  south- 
eastward its  inhabitants  look  down  on  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lower  Jordan — striking  elements  in  a  landscape,  no 
doubt,  but  depressing.  Jerusalem  is  quickly  accessible 
by  the  WSdy  Sul€m  and  Scopus,  but  is  not  within 
sight.  Here  the  saddest  of  the  prophets  presumably 
spent  his  earlier  years. 

2.  b.  Becher  (c.v.)  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (|  9,  ii.a], 
xCh.78(aKa0»KHBAL]). 

Ti.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (Neh.  10 19  [30]).  See  Ezra, 
i.  I  7.  T.  K.  c. 

ANCHOR  (apkypa).  Acts  27  29.     See  Ship. 

ANDREW  (anAp€AC  [Ti.  WH]  'manly'),  one  of 
Christ's  twelve  disciples.  Like  Philip,  he  bore  a 
Greek  name ;  but  so  did  many  Jews  of  his  time,  and 
in  Dio  Cassius  (6832)  we  meet  with  another  instance 
of  a  Jew  called  Andrew. 

Brides  the  account  of  his  call  (see  Peter),  and 
his  inclusion  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (see  Apostle, 
§  I ),  nothing  is  said  of  Andrew  in  the  Synoptics,  except 
that,  in  Mk.  18 3,  he  appears  as  one  of  the  inner  circle 
within  the  twelve,  for  he  is  one  of  the  four  who  question 
Christ  '  privately '  about  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
temple. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  picture  is  more  fully  drawn, 
and  in  one  respect  completes  and  explains  the  account 
of  Andrew's  call  given  in  the  Synoptics.  We  read  that 
he  belonged  originally  to  Belhsaida  (Jn.  1 44).  that  he 
was  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist  and  heard  his  witness  to 
Christ,  that  he  and  a  companion  (no  doubt  John)  asked 
the  wandering  teacher  where  he  dwelt,  and  went  with 
him  to  his  temporary  home.  Then,  having  *  found 
the  Messiah,'  Andrew  made  his  brother,  Simon  Peter,  a 
sharer  in  his  joy.  We  next  meet  with  Andrew, 

on  the  K.  of  the  lake  of  Galilee,  at  the  miraculous 
feeding  of  the  multitude,  on  which  occasion  it  is  he  that 
tells  our  Lord  (68/)  of  the  lad  in  the  crowd  who 
has  '  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes. '  Once  more, 
when  the  end  is  near,  he  shows  in  a  memorable  scene 
his  special  intimacy  with  the  Master,  WTien  Greeks 
approach  Philip  with  the  'desire  to  see  Jesus,'  it  is  to 
Andrew  first  that  Philip  communicates  the  request 
which  they  together  lay  before  Christ  (Jn.  12 22). 

The  rest  of  the  NT,  apart  from  the  list  of  the 
disciples  in  Actsl  13,  is  absolutely  silent  about  Andrew. 
Such  other  tradition  as  we  have  is  worthless. 

Euscbius  (//^iii.)  speaks  of  him  as  preaching  in  Scythia,  and 
we  have  in  Andrew's  '  Acts '  the  story  of  his  martyrdom,  at 
Patne  in  Achaia,  on  a  cross  shaped  like  the  letter  X.  Acts 

of  Andrew  the  Apostle  were  in  circulation  among  the  Gnostics 
of  the  second  century,  but  survived  only  in  various  Catholic 
recensions  of  much  later  date.  Hamack  enumerates  (i)  Ac/a 
Andretr  ft  Matthia  (and  their  mission  to  the  AnthropophaRi) 
in  Greek  (edited  by  Tisch.  Act.  Apost.  Af>ocryph.\  Syriac 
^dited  by  Wright,  Apoc.  Acts  of  tfu  ApostUs\  Elhiopicj  and 
Coptic  (fragmentary).  The  Latin  version  survives  only  in  its 
influence  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Andreas  and  Elenc  bv  Cyne- 
wulf,  and  in  the  Miracula  B.  Andrcte  by  Gregor)'  of  Tours; 
sec  Lips.  Apokr.  Ap. -gesck.  1  543j?^,  cp  p.  27.  (2)  Acta  Petri et 
Andrea^  in  Greek  (fragments  edited  by  Tisch.)  as  well  as  in  an 
Ethiopic  recension  and  a  Slavonic  translation  (cp  Lips.  1  553/^X 
(3)  Afartyrium  Andreer  in  various  Greek  recensions  (one  edited 
by  Tisch.),  and  in  Latin  (Hamack,  Altchrist.  Lit.  1 127  /.,  cp 
Lips.  1  564  Jf.\  A  '  gospel  of  Andrew '  is  mentioned  in  the 
Decretum  Gelasii. 

ANDRONICUS  (anAronikoc  [VA;  anAroyion] 
2  Mace.  4  38  A*).    I.  The  Deputy  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
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in  Antioch,  who  (according  to  aMacc.  431/r),  at  the 
instigation  oi  Menelaus,  put  to  death  the  deposed  high 
priest  Onias — a  deed  for  which  he  was  himself  slain  with 
ignominy  on  the  return  of  the  king.  See  Maccabees, 
Second,  §  3,  end. 

2.  Deputy  of  Antiochus  at  Gerizim  (s  Mace  533). 
Sec  Maccabees,  Second,  §  3,  end. 

3.  Andronicus  and  Junias  are  named  in  Rom.  I67  as 
kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners  of  Paul,  as  of  note  among 
the  apostles,  and  as  having  been  '  in  Christ '  before  him. 
The  expression  'kinsmen,'  if  taken  literally,  seems  to 
imply  that  they  were  Jews  by  birth  ;  *  fellow-prisoners,' 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Rom.  163-ao  belongs  really  to 
an  Ephesian  Epistle,  has  been  conjectured  by  Weiz- 
s&cker  to  allude  to  an  imprisonment  which  they  shared 
with  Paul  in  Ephesus,  most  likely  in  connection  with 
the  great  'affliction'  (aCor.  I8-11),  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  leaving  that  dty  (Acts  1993-20 1) ;  on  the 
application  of  the  term  'apostle'  to  them  see 
Apostle,  §  3.  The  name  Andronicus  was  not  un- 
common among  Greek  slaves ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  Andronicus  may  have  been  the 
Jewish  freedman  of  a  Greek  master. 

In  die  lists  of  'the  seveonr  disciples'  wfaidk  we  owe  to  the 
Pseudo-Dorothens  and  the  PseQdo>Hippolytus  Andronicns  is 
spoken  of  as  bishop  of  *  Pannonia,'  or  of  *  Spain.'  In  the  frag- 
ments of  the  (Gnostic)  wtpioSoi  Imfvov,  he  and  his  wife  Drusiana 
figure  pfominently  as  boitts  of  the  apostle  John  at  Ephesns,  and 
he  is  represented  as  having  been  made  by  that  apostje  wpMpot, 
or  president,  of  the  church  of  Smyrna.  In  the  Greek  church 
Andronicus  b  commemorated,  along  with  Crescens,  Silas,  and 
Epaenetos,  on  30th  July.  See  Lipstus,  Apokr.  Ap.-gexh. 
(Index,  p.  184). 

AHEM  (D^).  I  Ch.  6 73 [58]= Josh.  193x  En-gannim 
(q.v.). 

AHEB  (nij).  I.  (Sam.  DlJJf;  hvpo^  [AZ>EL]; 
Jos.  €NNHp6Ct  a  Hebronite)  Gen.  I4i324t.  Perhaps 
a  kxal  name;  cp  AV/r,  a  hill  near  Hebron  (ZDMG 
12479  ['58]).  The  correctness  of  the  name  Aner,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful.  The  9,wa»  of  ©  points  to  p»y,  E^an 
(1.4?.,  place  of  a  spring),  a  name  which  may  refer  to 
one  of  the  six  springs  near  Hebron — e.g.,  the  deep 
spring  of  Sarah  called  ' Ain  Jedideh  (Baed.W  137),  at 
the  EL  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  ancient  Hebron  lay. 

2.  (a/Aa/>  [B],  trqp  [A],  or.  [L])  a  dty  in  Western 
Manassefa  (i  Ch.  67o[55]) — perhaps  a  corruption  of 
Taanach  (-pjm) ;  cp  Josh.  21 25.  t.  k.  c 

AN£THOTHITE»     ANETOTHITE.       See     Ana- 

THOTH,   I. 

ANGEL.  The  English  word  '  angel '  is  a  transcrip- 
tion of  d-yyeXoj.    Cs    translation    of    Heb.    maVdkh 

-  ll«jn#«  (Tf^^)-  '^^  English  word  denotes 
^^^  primarily  superhuman  beings ;  but  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  terms  are  quite  general, 
and,  signifying  simply  messenger,  are  used  indifferently 
of  human  or  superhuman  beings.^  Other  terms,  less 
ambiguous  in  this  particular  respect,  also  occur. 

These  are:  *  gods'  (d'h'^k*  cp  Ps.85(61,  and  sec  AV,  RV 
mg.  £*.  82 1 6  97  7  138 1),  *  sons  of  [the]  god[s] '  (o'nVlrfn]  *32» 
epGen.«24  Jobl62i  887,  or  q'Vk  *3a,  Ps.  29  i  896f7l,  EV 
lextX  '  [sons  of]  the  mighty,'  *  mighty  ones '  (Dn*2K»  P*-  '•'S  35,  cp 
ii.  103  ao,  nb  Has).  *  holy  ones '  (o^ehp.  Jb.  5 1  Ps.  89  5  (61  Zech. 
145  Dan.  4  14 [17] 8  13X  'watchers'  (jn*y.  Dan. 4 14 [17]), 'host 
of  heaven  (coirn  k3^  »  K-  22  19  Dt.  17  3X  *  host  of  the  height  * 
(rno  K3Xt  Is.24  2iX  or  'host  of  Yahwi'(ni,T  K3S»  Josh. 5 14, 
cp  use  of  Kns  ill  Ps.  1(^91  1483  Neh.96,  and  '(}od's  camp,' 
Vrhyt  rono*  Gen.822[3D.  In  the  case  of  P5.6817  [18]  (•b'?k 
pop)  we  owe  the  AV  rendering  'thousands  of  angels'  to  old 
Heb.  tradition  (Targ.  Saad.  and  Abulw.),  which  treated  the 
**i^^c'»h  por  a»  a  synonym  of  -jmSo  (cp  Del-,  ad  lo€.\  RV 
'  tboosands  upon  thousands '  b  equally  hazardous ;  cp  Dan.  7  zo. 

In  the  NT  also  we  fix«l  other  terms  in  use  :  *  spirits  (irvcv/»«Ta, 
Heb.  1 14X  '  principalities '  {fl^-xpx,  Rom.  8  38),  '  powers  {Jivvi4k*i^ 

^  Karppe  {Joum.  As.  scr.  ix.,  9ia8)  reads  tSd,  a  derivative 
of  ^n,  as  if  *  the  walker  *  = '  the  messenger,'  or  Yahwfc  marching 
(K  03 1,  SBOT^  as  opposed  to  Yahwi  mounted  on  the  cherub 
(P».18xo[zz1)l 
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ib,,lfyM9{Q»^  Eph.ezaX  'thrones'  (tfp^voi,  C0LI16X  and 
'donunions'  ficvptonp-cf,  ib.)\  cp  further  Cremer,  Lex.  NT^ 
v>ff*  937,  and  the  Heb.  and  NT  Lexicons,  s,w. 

The  earliest  OT  writings  contain  no  definite  or 
systematic  angelology,   but  indicate  a  prevalent  belief 

a  Tfin  ■■in.i    "*   other   superhuman    beings   besides 

4.  rre-exmc.  yahw^.  These  were  (i)  the  'olhei 
gods  *  or  '  gods  of  the  nations. '  who  were  credited  with 
real  existence«and activity  ;  cp.  e.g.,  Nu.  21  99  Judg.  11 34 
and  V.  Baudissin,  Stud.  155-79-  (2)  Closely  connected 
with  these  were  the  'sons  of  Ciod' — i.e.,  members  of 
the  divine  guild.  There  is  but  one  pre-exilic  reference 
to  these  (Gen.  694),  whence  it  appears  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  Yahwfe,  but  might  break  through  the 
natural  order  of  his  world  with  impunity.  (3) 
Attendants  on  Yahwt — in  Is.  6  some  of  tliese  attendants 
are  termed  Seraphim  (see  Seraphim),  but  others 
distinct  from  these  seem  to  be  implied  ;  cp  z/.  8.  In  a 
similar  scene  (1  K.  2219-99),  those  who  attend  Yahwi 
and  form  his  council  are  termed  collectively  '  the  host 
of  heaveiL'  Such  divine  councils  are  also  implied  in 
Gen.  399  11 7  (both  J) ;  cp  the  plurals  in  these  passages 
with  that  in  Is.  68.  and  the  question  in  i  K.  22 90.  In 
another  passage  (Jos.  614^)— the  pre-exilic  origin  of 
which,  however,  has  been  questioned  (Kue.  Hex.  248 
ET) — the  host  of  Yahwfe  appears  as  disciplined  and 
under  a  captain.  According  to  some,  the  'hosts'  in 
the  phrase  '  Yahwi  (God  of)  hosts ' — a  phrase  ciurent 
in  early  times — were  angels  (Che.  Proph.  /s.^^>  ln^; 
see  further  Names,  §  123).  The  original  text  of 
Deut  38  9/  contained  no  reference  to  angels  (see 
Dillm.  Comm.;  cp  also  Driver).  Another  element  in 
early  Hebrew  folklore  worthy  of  notice  in  the  present 
connection  is  the  belief  in  the  horsemen  of  the  air 
(2  K.  219617).  For  a  parallel  in  modem  Bedouin 
folklore  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  De.  1  449.  '  The  melaika 
are  seen  in  the  air  like  horsemen,  tilting  to  and  fro.' 
Angelic  horsemen  play  a  considerable  part  in  later 
literature — e.g. ,  in  Zech. ,  Apoc. 

The  most  noteworthy  features,  then,  of  the  pre-exilic 
angelology  are  the  following  : — ( i )  except  in  Gen.  28  32, 
these  beings  are  never  termed  '  angels.  *  '  Angel  *  occurs 
frequently  in  the  singular,  but  only  in  the  phrase 
'angel  of  Yahw^'  (more  rarely,  'of  God'),  which 
denotes,  not  a  messenger  of,  and  distinct  from,  Yahw^, 
but  a  manifestation  of  Yahw^  himself  in  himian  form 
(see  Theophanies,  §  4).  Rosters  treats  even  Gen. 
28io-i9i7  82i[2]  181/  19i/.  as  statements  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  one  God  in  many  forms  (cp  WRS 
Rel.  Sem.  426/.,  2iKi  ed.  445/),  and  concludes  that, 
before  the  Exile,  ^k^  was  used  exclusively  of  appear- 
ences  of  Yahw^  Against  this,  Schultx's  reference 
(OT  Theol.  2919)  to  i  S.  299  2S.I417  1997[28]  is  not 
quite  conclusive.  (2)  These  attendants  on  Yahwt  are 
not  also  messengers  to  men.  Even  if  the  angels  of 
Gen.  28  32  be  distinct  from  God,  they  bring  no 
message.  For  such  a  function  there  was  no  need  so 
long  as  Yahw^  himself  appeared  to  men.  (3)  Beside 
these  subordinate  divine  beings  that  attend  Yahw^, 
but  have  no  relations  with  men,  there  are  other  beings 
('other  gods,'  'sons  of  the  gods')  which  are  not 
subject  to  Yahwi,  and  do  enter  into  relations  with  men. 
(Comparatively  few  as  are  the  early  references  to 
angels  or  kindred  beliefs  (cp  Demons,  §  i),  they  are 

S  'Lm.ter  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^®  justify  us  in  attributing  a 
^^'  comparatively  rich  folk-lore  on  these  matters 
to  the  early  Hebrews  ;  but  it  is  not  until  the  exilic  and 
post-exilic  periods  that  angels  come  into  prominence 
theologically.  They  do  so  then  in  consequence  of  the 
maturing  belief,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  transcendence 
of  Yahwfe,  on  the  other,  in  his  supremacy.  The  develop- 
ment of  angelology  at  this  time  must  also  have  been 
favoured  by  the  contact  of  the  Jews  with  the  Persians ; 
and  some  details  of  the  later  doctrine  may  be  due  to 
the  same  influence — e.g. ,  the  naming  of  angels,  although 
the  great  majority  of  the  names  themselves  (as  in 
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Enoch  6  69)  are  quite  clearly  Hebraic,  though  of  a  late 
type  (cp  HPN,  p.  210). 

With  the  growing  sense  of  Yahwi's  transcendence, 
belief  in  his  self-manifestation  in  human  form  ceased  ; 
and  thus  the  phrase  '  angel  of  Yahw^,'  set  free  from 
its  old  meaning,  now  came  to  denote  one  of  the  beings 
intermediate  between  Yahwfe  and  men.  At  first  it  was 
apparently  the  title  of  a  particular  angel  (Zech.  1 "/ ),  but 
subsequently  it  became  a  quite  general  term  (note  the  pi. 
Ps.  10820,  cp  34  7 [8]  and  NT  passim).  It  is  now  by 
angels,  and  no  longer  directly,  that  Yahw6  communicates 
with  men — even  prophets.  The  experience  of  Ezekiel 
marks  the  transition — Yahw^  speaks  to  him,  sometimes 
directly  (442),  sometimes  through  another  (40 3).  With 
Zechariah  the  change  is  complete.  He  never  sees 
Yahw^ ;  he  receives  all  divine  instructions  through  angels 
(contrast  Am.  If.).  Daniel  receives  the  explanation  of 
his  visions  in  the  same  way ;  and  in  NT,  warnings  or 
other  communications  of  the  divine  will  are  given  by 
angels  (Mt.  1 20  213,  Lk.  I19,  ACISIO330).  The  angels 
thus  become  the  intermediaries  of  Yahwi's  revelation  ; 
but  they  are  also  the  instruments  of  his  aid  (Ps.  91ix 
Dan.  828,  and  frequently  ;  cp  later,  3  Mace.  11 6  3  Mace. 
618,  Susan.  42^  [in  LXX,  but  not  in  Theod.],  Bel 
and  Drag.  34-39  ;  cp  Acts  8  26 39/  Tobit,  passim,  Acts 
\llff.,  and  especially  Heb.  I14),  or  punishment  (Ps. 
7849855/  Enoch  533  61i62ii  63i  Apoc.  Bar.  21 23 
Rev.  6/.  also  in  6  Job  20 15  8823  40 11  \y.  6  in  Heb. 
and  EV]  and  see  further  below,  §  5).  Especially 
prominent  in  the  apocalyptic  literature  is  the  cognate 
belief  in  the  intercession  of  angels  with  God,  in  behalf 
of  the  righteous,  or  against  the  unrighteous :  see,  e.g. , 
Enoch  9 10  152  406  (where  the  function  is  specially 
referred  to  Gabriel,  4O69  ;  yet  cp  also  Tob.  12 12 15  where 
Raphael  intercedes)  99316  104 1  Rev.  83/  Cp  also  in 
or,  Zech.  1 12  JobSi  8823  Eccles.  56[5],  and  perhaps 
in  NT,  Mt.  I810,  unless  this  be  a  case  of  angelic 
guardianship. 

In  other  respects  also,  the  later  angelology  shows  the 

influence  of  the  growing  sense  of  Yahw^'s  transcendence ; 

4.  SnnrAmAfiv    ^^  angels,  exalted  far  above  men  by 

prranacy    ^j^^  functions  just  mentioned,  are  them- 

OIYanwe.  ^^^^  abased  before  God  (Job  4x8). 
The  awful  exaltation  of  even  angels  above  men,  is 
prominent  in  Daniel  (Dan.  816-18  10 16/).  The  count- 
less number  of  the  angels  is  emphasised  (Job  8823,  Dan.  7 
10,  and  later,  Enoch  40x  718  Mt.  2653  Heb.  12  22  Apoc. 
Bar.  48 10  51 11  59 11).  and  they  are  divided  into  ranks. 
Even  in  Zech.  the  angel  of  Yahw^  is  a  '  kind  of  grand 
vizier  receiving  the  report  of  (less  exalted)  angels' 
(Smend).  This  conception  of  ranks  becomes,  later, 
more  detailed^  (see  Dan.  10 13  12 1  Tob.  12 15,  and 
Enoch — e.g.,  chap.  40),  and  creates  in  Gk.  the  terra 
d/)x<i77eXot  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  p.  67  ;  i  Thes. 
4 16  Jude  9) ;  it  may  be  traced  farther,  in  NT,  in  the 

1  [The  influence  of  non-Jewish  upon  Jewish  beliefs  can  here 
scarcely  be  denied.  These  are  the  facts  of  the  case :  In  Daniel 
0013)  we  hear  of  a  class  of  'chief  princes,'  two  of  whom 
(Gabriel  and  Michael,  ii)  are  named  (chaps.  10-12*  cpalso 
Raph  A  EL  and  U  r  iel).  In  Tob.  (1 2 1 5)  the  number  of  the  *  holy 
angels  who  present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  go  in  before 
the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,'  is  given  as  seven  (if  the  text  is 
correctX  In  Enoch  the  number  of  the  chief  angels  varies 
between,  three,  four,  six,  and  seven  (see  chaps.  20  40  2  78 1  89 1 
902131,  and  other  passages).  Manifestly  this  highest  class  of 
angels  was  suggested  by  the  Zoroastnan  Amesha  Spentas 
or  AmshasiMinds  ('  immortal  holy  ones "),  who  (like  the  counsel- 
lors  of  the  kine  of  Persia,  Ezra  714)  are  seven  ;  and  this  seems  to 
be  confinned  oy  the  reference  to  the  archangels  in  the  Book  of 
Tobit,  which  also  mentions  the  Zend  name  of  the  chief  demon 
(see  AsMODEus).  In  referring  to  this  Iranian  belief,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  the  possibility  that  it^  is  to  some  extent 
historically  connected  with  Babylonian  spirit-lore.  The  cultus 
of  the  seven  planets  is  no  doubt  primeval  in  Babylonia,  and 
may  have  spread  thence  to  the  Iranian  peoples.  To  explain 
the  belief  in  the  archangels  solely  from  Babylonian  sources  would 
be  plausible  only  if  the  Zoroastrian  Gdthas,  which  are  pervaded 
by  the  belief  in  the  Amshaspands,  were  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Philo.  For  this  bold  theory  sec  Darmesteter^  L€ 
Zendavfsta  8  56  ('93),  etc. ;  but  contrast  the  same  writer's 
earlier  theory  in  SBE{Zctufa7tsia,  i.  Introd.)i— t.k.cI 
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references  to  the  '  seven  spirits  of  God '  ( Rev.  4  5  cp 
82),  and  to  Michael  (Jude 9  Rev.  I27)  and  Gabriel  (Lk. 
1 19) ;  probably  also  in  the  use  of  several  terms  together, 
in  certain  passages  {e.g. ,  thrones,  dominions,  principali- 
ties, powers,  Col.  1 16),  and  perhaps  in  the  term  '  elect 
angels'  (i  Tim.  621). 

The  doctrine  of  Yahw6's  supremacy  involved  either 
an  absolute  denial  of  the  existence  of  other  super- 
human beings  or  their  subordination  to  him.  To  the 
latter  method  of  accommodation  post-exilic  angelology 
owes  some  striking  features.  Thus,  the  patron  angels 
of  nations  (clearly  referred  to  in  Dan.  101320  12 1, 
probably  also  in  Is.  24  21^  Joel  3  [4]  11  Pss.  82  58xo ;  see 
(The.  Book  of  Psalms  0)  229  j^.  and  comm. )  are  merely 
the  ancient  'gods  of  the  nations' — for  which,  in  this 
connection,  cp  especially  Dt  4i9  29  25  /  388  ® — trans- 
formed to  suit  the  new  doctrine.  Again,  the  '  sons  of 
the  Elohim ' — formerly  independent  of  Yahwfe,  whose 
laws  they  broke  with  impunity — now  become  identified 
with  the  angels  (cp  Ps.  29 1  with  103 20,  and  0*s  transla- 
tion of  Gen.  62  [not  L]  Job  16  etc.,  cp  also  Lk.  20 36) ; 
as  such  they  constitute  his  council  and  do  his  bidding 
(Jobl6  2i;  cp  Zech.  111/).  Similarly,  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  in  the  later  years  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
favourite  objects  of  worship  (cp,  e.g.,  Zeph.  I5  Jer.  82 
Dt4i9),  and  therefore  rivals  of  Yahwi,  now  again 
become  subject  to  him  and  do  him  homage  (Neh.  9  6) ;  he 
is  as  supreme  ova-  them  as  over  men  (Is.  45 12,  cp  40 26) ; 
he  is  equally  supreme  over  all  gods  [e.g.,  cp  Ps.  964). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  which  Yahw^'s 
claim  to  universal  worship  against  all  others  was 
6    Snnramftcv  ^^^^^^  *s  also  reflected  in  the  new 

incomes;   \ngelology      Yahw^'s  supremacy  over 
*^  the  'gods,    or  the    'host  of  heaven, 

was  won  and  maintained  only  by  force  (Job  252  cp 
21 22  Is.  2421  3445;  cp  27 1 — for  the  passages  in  Job 
see  Davidson's,  for  those  in  Isaiah,  Cheyne's  Comm.). 
This  incomplete  assimilation  of  the  'other  gods*  etc. 
to  beings  wholly  subservient  to  Yahw^,  combined  with 
a  growing  dislike  to  attribute  evil  or  disorder  directly 
to  him,  led  to  the  differentiation  of  angels  as  beneficent 
or  maleficent  (see  Demons,  §  5,  Satan,  §  3) ;  but  the 
OT  nowhere  lays  stress  on  the  moral  character  of 
angels,  or  knows  anything  of  their  'fall.'  Conse- 
quently, angels  were  divided  not  into  good  and  bad, 
but  into  those  who  worked  wholly,  and  those  who  worked 
only  partly,  in  obedience  to  God.  This  latter  division 
still  seems  to  hold  its  own  in  NT  alongside  of  the  former  ; 
and.  for  this  reason,  in  passages  such  as  Rom.  838 
I  Cor.  1524/.,  the  question  'Are  the  angels  referred  to 
good  or  bad  ? '  is  probably  out  of  place  (cp  Everting). 

For  several  centuries  after  the  Exile  the  belief  in 
angels  did  not  gain  equal  prevalence  in  all  circles  :  thus 
g  gfthoola  ^  never  mentions  them  (on  Gen.  Ia6  2i  see 
ofMief  ^*^^"^- )  •  *^®  Priestly  Chronicler  does  so  but 
rarely — save  when  quoting  directly  from  his 
sources — and  Esther.  Ecclesiasticus.  Wisdom,  and 
Maccabees,  are  marked  more  by  the  absence  than  by 
the  presence  of  such  references ;  '  Angel '  does  not 
occur  in  the  Hebrew  of  Ecclus.  4821.  Still  later  the 
diflferences  become  conspicuous ;  the  Sadducees  were 
credited  with  complete  scepticism  (Acts 23  8);  the 
EssENES  (^.^.,  §  3)  attached  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  doctrine ;  the  popular  Pharisaic  party  and  all 
the  NT  writers  share,  in  general,  the  popular  beliefs. 
Yet  in  John  angels  are  alluded  to  only  in  20 12  I51 
(a  passage  based  on  an  OT  narrative),  12 29  (a  saying  of 
the  populace),  and  the  intrusive  verse  54;  the  epistles 
contain  no  mention  of  them  (cp  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  references  in  John  to  demons  [q.v.,  §  6). 

Several  features  of  NT  angelology  have  been  already 
incidentally  discussed  ;  they  are  common  to  both  Jewish 
7  Anoc&lvnsAfl  ^"^  Christian  writings.     Scarcely  less 

^AKT        influential  over  the  writers  of  the  NT 

than  the  OT  were  the  apocalypses  then 

already  extant — especially  Enoch.     It  is  in  Enoch  we 
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first  see  elaborated  a  doctrine  of  the  '  fall '  of  angels. 
The  fall  is  regarded  as  the  punishment  for  the  intercourse 
mentioned  in  Gen.  62-4,  and  for  an  improper  revelation 
of  •  the  secret  things  of  the  world '  (cp  in  NT  Jude  6 
2  Pet.  24).  Through  their  fall  they  become  inferior 
to  men,  who  therefore  judge  them  (En.  14 4-7  15 2  ;  cp 
1  Cor.  63  Heb.  2).  Enoch  should  be  especially  com- 
pared with  Revelation. 

The  influence  of  the  OT  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
NT  angelophanies,  which  seem  modelled  on  those  of 
the  early  OT  narratives, — only  that  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  later  development,  the  angel  is  quite 
distinct  from  God  (Acts  10 3/.  is  not  an  exception). 
These  angelophanies  abound  in  the  nativity  and  re- 
surrection narratives  and  in  Acts  (519826-40  10  3-7  30-32 
127-11  2723),  but  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  narratives  of  the  life  of  Christ — the  badly  attested 
passage  Lk.  2243  being  unique,  except  so  far  as  Mt. 
4xx  =  Mk.  I13  (contrast  Lk.  44^)  may  be  considered 
parallel. 

Jesus  accepts  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of 
angels,   but  never  (even  in  Mt.  I810  or  2653)  counte- 

IL  JASI13  "^"*^^  ^^  belief  that  they  influence  life  in 
*  the  present — perhaps  in  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  (Mt.  13 24-30  37-40)  he  directly 
discountenances  it.  All  he  says  of  them  has  reference 
to  themselves  alone,  or  to  their  relations  to  men  after 
life.  Thus,  at  the  second  coming  they  will  accompany 
the  Son  of  Man  (Mt.  I627  and  parallels  ;  Jn.  I51),  and 
will  then  separate  the  good  from  the  evil  {e.g. ,  Mt  I341 ; 
cp  Lk.  I622).  They  do  not  marry  (Mt.  2230,  and 
parallels);  their  knowledge  is  limited  (Mt2436=Mk. 
1332);  and  they  rejoice  over  repentant  sinners  (Lk. 
1.5 10 ;  cp  Lk.  128/. ,  with  which  contrast  Mt.  ]  O32/. ,  and 
cp  earlier.  Job  3823).  In  particular,  Jesus  breaks  away 
from  the  prevailing  tendency  to  make  angels  the  inter- 
mediaries of  revelation  :  he  himself  becomes  the  sole 
re\'ealer  (Mt.1127  Jn.  176;  cp  146^),  he  will  himself 
always  be  with  his  disciples  (Mt.  2820),  and  will  instruct 
them  directly  (Lk.  21 15).  or  through  the  Spirit  whom 
he  sends  (Jn.  15a6  14 1726).  Thus  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  angels  was  doomed  to  give  way  to  the 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  abiding  presence  of  Christ 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  still  survives,  however,  in 
Revelation  (li  I7i2l9;  cp  also  in  the  contemporary 
Jewish  Apoc.  Bar.  55 3,  'The  angel  Ramid  who  pre- 
sides over  true  visions');  also  in  Acts  (103^  2723?) 
— yet  here  alongside  of  the  new  belief  (10 13-16).      Paul 

-  PI  already  shows  the  influence  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus — ^he  claims  to  receive  his  gospel  direct 
from  him  (Gal.  1 1215  / ;  cp  Acts 9 3-6) — but  still  shares 
(Gal.  819)  the  common  belief  (Acts  753  Heb.  22  Jos. 
y4«/.  XV.  53  ;  cp  Dt332  ®)  in  the  past  instrumentality 
of  angels  in  revelation,  perhaps  also  in  the  present 
possibility  of  the  same  (Gal.  1 8 ;  cp  ?  4 14).  With  him,  too, 
angels  still  play  a  large  part  in  human  life ;  his  own 
practice  and  practical  exhortations  are  governed  by 
this  belief  (i  Cor.  49  63  11 10).  An  emphatic  warning, 
however,  is  uttered  against  a  practice  (which  was 
springing  up  in  some  quarters)  of  worshipping  angels 
(Col.  2 18  cp  Rev.  19 10).  In  the  same  epistle  the 
creation  of  angels  is  asserted  (1 16) — a  point  to  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  no  reference  had  been  made  in 
OT.  where  they  are  once  mentioned  as  being  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Job  38 7  (in  Jewish  literature, 
cp  Jub.  2  2  Apoc.  Bar.  21 6).  The  question  whether 
Paul  associated  angels  with  cosmical  forces  turns  on 
the  interpretation  of  tA  arotxeia  rod  KSfffutv,  Gal.  43 
Col.  28ao  (see,  on  the  one  hand,  Lightfoot,  in  loc,  on 
the  other,  Everling,  as  cited  below,  and  cp  Elements). 
Such  an  association  would,  at  least,  have  accorded  with 
the  tendency  of  the  time :  note  the  angels  of  winds, 
sun,  fire,  and  water,  etc.  (Rev.  7i  19 17  14 18  16  cp 
Heb.  1 7  and  Jn.  54,  and,  somewhat  earlier,  Enoch 
60 11^  61  xo).  The  tendency  began  much  earlier;  in 
Ihe  OT  angels  and  stars  are  closely  associated  (cp  Job 
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887  Is.  344.  and,  in  general,  the  double  meaning 
attaching  to  the  phrase  'host  of  heaven');  and  the 
transition  from  Ps.  1044  to  a  fixed  belief  in  elemental 
angels  is  easy.     See  Persia. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  lar^e  ;  all  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Theologies  contain  discussions ;  on  the  OT,  Piepen- 

bring's  Thiol,  de  Cancien  Test.  1888  (ET, 
10.  Literature.  New  York,  '93) and  Smmd's AT Rel.-geuh. 

('93)  are  specially  helpful.  The  chief  mono- 
graphs for  the  OT  aie  by  Kosters  ('  De  Mal'ach  Yahwi  *  and 
*  Het  ontstaan  en  de  ontwikkeling  der  Angeloloeie  onder  Israel ' 
Th.T9  367.415  ['75!^  1034.6^  ii3-i4»  ['76];  for  the  Pauline 
Doctrine,  by  Everling  (^Die  Pauiiniscke  Angelologie  und 
Ddmonohgie  ['881).  On  the  vocabulary  of  the  subject  see  M. 
Schwab,  Vocabutaire  de  tangiioioeie  dapris  manuscrits 
hibreux  (Paris,  '97).  The  <^uestion  of  foreign  influence  is  dis- 
cussed by  Kohut  {lUber  d.  jUd,  Angelologie  u.  Demonohgie  in 
ikrer  Abhdngigkeit  vom  Parsismus) ;  for  further  literature  on 
this  point  see  Che.  OPs  282.  See  further  the  valuable  discus- 
sions of  Montefiore  (/^/A^.  Lect.  viii.,  esp.  p.  4297^),  and  Cheyne 
(pPs  322-327,  334-337),  and  cp  Lueken,  Michael (^tjH). 

G.  B.G. 

ANGLE  (Is.  198  Hab.  1 15).    See  Hcx)K.  3,  Fish,  §  3. 

ANIAM  (Dy^3{<,  surely  not '  mourning  of  the  people ' 
[Ges.],  but  miswritten  [see  ®^]  for  o^'Vk,  see  Eli  AM  ; 
differently  Gray,  HPN  44  n.  i,  who  would  omit  »,  and 
derive  from  cyj ;  aAiaAciaa  [B],  aniam  [A],  €N.  [L]). 
in  genealogy  of  Manasseh  (i  Ch.  7 19!).         T.  K.  c. 

ANIM  (D^?V'  AiCA/w  [B],  AN€IM  [A],  -IB  [L]), 
Josh.  1 5  sof,  a  hill  town  of  Judah,  mentioned  after 
Eshtenioa  (a  name  equally  distorted  in  ®^).  Perhaps 
the  modern  el-Ghuwein,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
el-KhalU  (Hebron)  between  es-Semu  and  Tell  'Arad. 

ANISE  ( ANHeoN  [Ti.  WH],  Mt  2823!)  or  Dill  (RV 
mg. )  is  the  plant  Anethum  graveolens.^  The  correct 
rendering  is  'dill,'*  and  the  plant  is  distinct  from 
Pimpinella  Anisum,  which  is  the  modem  '  anise.'  The 
biblical  plant  is  described  (FlUckiger  and  Hanbury's 
Pharmacographia (*'  327  /. ).  as  'an  erect,  glaucous 
annual  plant,  with  finely  striated  stems,  usually  one  foot 
to  one  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  pinnate  leaves  with 
setaceous  linear  segments,  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean  region,  Southern  Russia, 
and  the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  is  found  as  a  corn- 
field weed  in  many  other  countries,  and  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens. '  • 

It  is  mentioned  in  Mt.  2823,  along  with  mint 
and  cummin,^  as  being  subjected  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  to  tithe.  This  practice  accords  with  the 
general  principle  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mishnic  tract  on  'tithes'  ('Whatsoever  is  food,  and  is 
private  possession,  and  has  its  increase  out  of  the  earth, 
is  subje<jt  to  tithe' — a  rule  based  on  the  precept  of 
Dcut  1422,  'Thou  shalt  surely  tithe  all  the  increase  of 
thy  seed,  that  which  cometh  forth  of  the  field  year  by 
year'),  and  the  liability  of  dill  in  particular  to  tithe  is, 
in  the  Talmud,  specially  mentioned  (see  the  references 
in  Celsius,  Hierobot.  1  497).  N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 

ANKLETS  and  ANKLE-CHAINS.  These  have 
ever  been  favourite  ornaments  among  Orientals.*  Prob- 
ably the  oldest  specimens  are  some  in  gold  and 
silver  which  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  where  they 
appear  to  have  been  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
The  chains  obliged  the  wearers  to  take  short  and 
tripping  steps.     To  enhance  the  effect,  bells  were  (at 

1  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  versions  correctly  render  by  the 
word  shihhettd,  skibi/t—a.  name  for  this  plant  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Persian  (see  L6w,  373). 

2  This,  though  supplanted  bjr  'anise'  in  all  the  English 
versions  from  Wyclif  onwards,  is  the  word  used  in  the  A.S. 
version,  '  myntan  and  dile  and  cymmyp.' 

3  Virgil  gives  it  a  place  in  the  flower-garden  (Eel.  2  48),  and 
Pliny  in  the  vegetable-garden  (HNxlx.  8  52).  Cp  the  Greek  rcff. 
in  Liddell  and  Scott. 

4  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Lk.  (11 42)  dill  is  not  mentioned— 
'  mint  and  rue  and  every  herb  (irav  ^dyavovy 

6  Cp  Ar.  haVkdl,  and  Gk,  mpur^vpiov  and  irrpurxrAi'v,  the 
latter  of  which  is  8's  rendering  of  the  Heb.  0330  (in  the  plur. 
or  dual)  '  breeches.' 
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any  rate,  in  later  times)  attached  to  the  chain — a  practice 
which  is  alluded  to  in  terms  of  disapproval  in  the  Koran 
(6'«r.  2431).  Ornaments  of  this  nature  are  referred  to 
in  Is.  3 18. 

They  are  here  caUcd  0^3^,1  RV  '  anklets,'  AV  *  tinkling  oma- 
xnents '  (9  ift.nX6Kia\  a  word  from  which  comes  the  denominative 
verb  in  v.  16  Ouoajm  on'^na  *  they  make  a  tinkling  with  their 
leet,'  O  iroi^ovo-ot).  Similar  is  rnyx  Is-Saof,  RV  'ankle 
chains,'  AV  'ornaments  of  the  legs,'  9  uncertain  (cp  Targ. 
K'Vn  Tr)  ;  cp  mysK.  Nu.  81  50,  RV  as  above,  AV  '  chains,'  3 
XA(&dv.  In  spite  of  its  apparently  obvious  connection  with  lyjf 
*  to  walk,'  my^  is  applied  also  to  ornaments  worn  on  the  arms  : 
see  Bracelet,  5. 

ANNA  (&NN&  [BKA]).  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Hannah. 

1.  Wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1  gf. ). 

2.  Daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Lk. 
236-38).  Like  Simeon,  she  represents  the  class  of 
those  who  '  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,'  and, 
like  him,  she  is  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
Being  constantly  in  the  temple,  and  prepared  for  the 
honour  by  fastings  and  prayers,  she  was  enabled  to 
meet  the  child  Jesus  and  his  parents,  when,  like 
Simeon,  she  burst  into  a  prophetic  song  of  praise. 
She  is  also,  it  would  seem,  a  prototype  of  the 
'  widows  indeed '  (see  Widow)  of  the  early  Christian 
community  (i  Tim.  659):  hence  the  particularity  with 
which  the  circumstances  of  her  widowhood  are  described. 

The  name  Anna  or  Anne  became  common  among  Christians 
from  the  tradition  that  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  so 
called. 

ANNAA8  (CANAAC  [A]),  i  Esd.  623  AV=Ezra235 
Senaah. 

ANNAS  Unnac  [A]).  I  Esd.  9  3a  RV  [Heb.  jjn, 
§5o]  =  Ez.  10  31  Harim. 

ANNAS  and  CAIAPHAS  (annac  [Tl  WH]  ;  kai- 
a4>AC  [Ti.  WH]).  In  6  a.d.  Quirinius,  who  on  the  de- 
position of  Archelaus  became  governor  of  Syria,  followed 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  family  and  appointed  a  new 
high  priest.  His  choice  fell  on  a  certain  Ananos  (so  in 
Josephus)  or  Annas  (so  in  NT),  son  of  Sethi  (Jos.  'Zedi) 
who  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  the  change  of 
government  in  15  A.  D.  Valerius  Gratus,  who  succeeded 
Quirinius,  gave  the  post  in  succession  to  three  men,  none 
of  whom,  however,  held  it  for  more  than  a  year.  The 
second  of  the  three  was  a  son  of  Annas,  called 
Eleazar  by  Josephus  (An/,  xviii.  22).  At  last,  in  18  A.  D. , 
Valerius  found  in  Joseph,  called  Caiaphas,  one  who  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  the  office  till  36  A-D.  Then 
Vitellius  (35-39  A.D.)  once  more,  in  36  and  37, 
appointed,  one  after  the  other,  two  sons  of  Annas 
named  Jonathan  and  Theopbilus  (/^n/.  xviil  4363). 
Jonathan  still  held  a  prominent  position  in  50-53  {B/ 
iL  125/ ),  a  point  of  which  we  have  good  proof  in  the 
fact  that  PeUx  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  {B/h.  18 3 
Ani.  XX.  85).  As  in  Acts  46.  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Jonathas 
(so  D ;  the  other  MSS  have  Joannes.  EV  John),  and 
Alexander  are  assigned  high-priestly  rank,  and  the  first 
three  can  be  identified  from  Josephus,  Jonathan  being  a 
son.  and  Caiaphas.  according  to  Jn.  18 13,  a  son-in-law, 
of  .Annas,  we  seem  to  have  good  reason  for  conjecturing 
Alexander  to  be  the  Graecised  name  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Annas. 

Caiaphas,  then,  was  the  acting  high  priest  at  the 
time  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  His  long  term  of  office  shows 
that  in  his  relations  with  the  Romans  he  must  have 
been  obsequious  and  adroit  Mlc  and  Lk.  do  not 
mention  him  in  their  account  of  the  passion ;  but  in 
Jn-11491813/  2428  and  Mt  26357,  we  read  that  he 
presided  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Synedrium ;  he 
therefore  it  was  who  rent  his  dotbes.     According  to 

1  Cp  03^  a  f5etter(?)  in  Pr.72a,  the  pr.  name  n03p  (see 
Achsah)  and  the  Ar.  't'kds,  a  chain  connecting  the  head  and 
forefoot  of  a  camel — the  usual  method  of  hobbling  the  animal. 
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Jn.  11 49-52,  he  became  also  an  involuntary  prophet  as  to 
what  the  death  of  Jesus  meant.*  With  regard  to  his 
character  in  general,  the  accounts  accessible  to  tis  give 
DO  details. 

The  most  important  personality  in  the  group  would 
appear  to  have  been  old  Annas.  This  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  fact  that  four  of  his  sons' 
and  a  son-in-law  successively  held  the  high -priestly 
office — whether  we  assume  that  Annas  expressly  wrought 
for  this  end,  or  whether  it  was  simply  because  those  in 
power  sought  by  this  means  to  win  him  over  to  them- 
selves. Only  on  the  assumption  that  he  was,  in  truth, 
the  real  manager  of  affairs,  can  we  account  for  it  that, 
according  to  Jn.  18 13-24,  he  gave  a  private  hearing  in 
the  case  of  Jesus,  as  also  that  Lk.  (Lk.  82)  names  him 
as  colleague  with  Caiaphas.  and  (Acts  46)  enumerates 
him  in  the  first  place,  along  with  Caiaphas  and  two 
of  his  high-priesdy  sons,  as  holding  high-priestly  rank. 
Other  instances,  however,  of  a  similar  co-ordination  of 
past  high  priests  are  not  unknown  ;  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Jonathan,  son  of  Annas  {B/  ii.  I25/. ).  of 
Ananias  son  of  Nedebaios  {Ant.  xx.  92-9;  see  Ananias. 
9),  and  of  the  younger  Ananos  and  Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel, 
both  of  whom  were  high  priests  for  some  time  during 
the  3rears  62-65.  and  had  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  their 
hands  during  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish  wars. 

The  Annas  (Ananos)  just  mentioned,  son  of  Annas, 
appointed  in  62  A.D.  by  Agrippa  II..  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  following  on  the  death  of  Festus  to  procure 
the  death  of  his  enemies  by  tumtiltuary  sentence.  Among 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny  was,  it  would  seem,  James, 
the  brother  of  the  Lord.  The  passage  relating  to  it  in 
Josephus  (20  91),  however,  may  perhaps  be  a  Christian 
interpolation  (see  James,  §  3.  end).  In  any  case,  the 
king  himself,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  pro- 
curator, put  an  end  to  Annas' s  reign  of  terror  by 
deposing  him  from  the  high-priesthood  after  a  tenure  of 
three  months.  H.  v.  s. 

ANNIfi.   (ann€IC   [B]).   I   Esd.    6x6  RV,  RVmg. 
AVAn.\nias(^.i'.,  i). 


AHNUUS  (^nnoynon  [A],  om.  BL),  iEsd.848,  a 
name  not  in  Ezra  8 19 — in  Ezm's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i. 
§  2,  ii.  §  15  (i)  ^) — supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
of  '  with  him '  (IflN)  in  Ezra,  which  may  itself  be  a  mis- 
read sign  of  the  accusative  (so  0^*^). 

ANOnVTING.  In  the  OT  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms, 
frequently  occurring,  are  translated  in  EV  by  'anoint,' 
,   ■-.  while  a  third  ('py)  is  incorrectly  so  under- 

1.  rermi.  ^^^^^  ^^  p^  26  by  Targ.  and  Sym.  and 
also  by  Ewald  (cp  We.  HndA^^  118).  (a)  i^d  (suk) 
is  always  (Dt.  2840  Ruth  83  aS.  122ol42  2Ch.28i5 
E^zek.  I69  Dan.  IO3  Mic.  6x5)  used  of  the  application  of 
unguents  to  the  human  body  as  a  matter  of  toilet,  and 
hence  Ex.  30  32  means  that  the  holy  anointing  oil 
shall  not  be  used  for  ordinary  toilet  purposes,  {d)  rwD 
{tndsAaA)  and  its  derivatives.^  In  this  case  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  primary  physical,  and  a  secondary 
and  metaphorical  use.  In  its  ph>'sical  sense  rwD  is  used 
(i)  rarely,  probably  with  the  retention  of  the  original 
meaning  of  the  root,  of  rubbing  an  unguent  or  other 
substance  on  an  object, — e.^.,  oil  on  shields  (Is.  21 5 

t  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reference  to  his  prophesying 
may  have  arisen  out  of  a  popular  etyinolog[y  of  Caiaphas,  cp  Ar. 
^'//=  soothsayer  Coui  movit  vestigia  et  indicia  rerum,  physio- 
gnomus,'  Freyt.) ;  cp  Nestle,  ZU'Tk.  40 149,  and  sec  Dalm.  Gram. 
x«7,  n.  4.  Blass  thinks  that  Nestle  has  upset  the  etymology 
fr«»>  KS*3  'stone*  and  KD*3  'oppression,'  by  showing  that  the 
name  in  Aramaic  is  written  with  p,  not  3. 

2  The  foiu-th,  Matthias,  was  appointed  to  the  office  for  a 
short  time,  between  41  and  44^  by  Agrippa ;  perhaps  Annas  did 
not  live  to  see  this,  and  certamly  he  did  not  survive  to  sec  the 
priesthood  held  by  his  fifth  son,  Ananos  II.  (in  6a  a.d.). 

^  On  these,  as  well  as  on  several  matters  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  Weinel's  study  '  nrO  und  seine  Derivate  * 
{ZA  TIV  18 1-82  ['98D  shouW  be  consulted.  Unfortunately,  it 
appeared  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
arude. 
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sS.  lax),  paint  on  a  ceiling,  Jer.  22i4  (here  translated 
in  EV  by  •  painted '), — and  probably  we  should  interpret 
the  word  similarly  in  the  recurring  phrase  (e.^. ,  in  Ex. 
292)  'wafers  unleavened  anointed  with  oil'  ;  (2)  of  the 
application  of  unguents  to  persons  or  things  as  a  religious 
rite ;  for  details  see  below  (§  3  ^).  but  observe  that, 
with  the  possible^  exception  of  Am. 66,  neto  is  never 
used  in  the  sense  of  ijio-  In  its  metaphorical  sense 
ne^D  is  used  of  the  divine  appointment  or  selection  of  a 
man  for  a  particular  purpose — viz.,  for  the  kingship 
(iS.lOi  15i7  2S.I27  2K.93612  Ps.457[8]  892o[2i] 
2  Ch.  227  ;  cp  below,  §  5).  For  the  relation  of  the  term 
rrro  to  the  usages  under  discussion  see  Messiah,  §  i. 
•Anoint'  in  Ps.  92io[ii]  corresponds  to  Heb.  VV^,^  in 
Ps.  235  it  corresponds  to  jan  ;  •  anointing'  in  the  prob- 
ably corrupt  passage  Is.  10  27  corresponds  to  |db'  (0''**^Q 
om. )  and  '  anointed  ones '  in  Zech.  4 14  ( AV  ;  but  R V 
'  sons  of  oil ' ;  ©bkaq  ^qI  ^j  iri6n;ros)  to  nns'n  'ia- 

In  NT  the  EV  also  confuses  two  sharply  distinguished 
terms.  XP*«,  which  in  the  LXX,  as  in  classical  Greek, 
may  be  used  in  a  physical  sense,  is  in  the  NT  used  ex- 
clusively (Lk.  4x8  [cp  Is.  61 1]  Acts  427  10  38  2  Cor.  1 21) 
of  God  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  for  we  can  hardly 
regard  the  quotation  from  Ps.  457[8]  in  Heb.  I9  as  an 
exception.  The  derivatives  xp^fffm  (ijn.  22027)  and 
Xptarbi  are  used  similarly  ;  but  the  compounds  iyxp^cj 
(Rev.  3 18  also  Tob.  68[9]ll8)  and  iTtxpi<a  (Jn.  96ii) 
retain  the  original  physical  sense. 

Thus  the  NT  use  of  xP^to  resembles  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  ne^D.  The  other  NT  term,  dXe£0«.  is 
always  used  of  the  application  of  unguents  to  the  body, 
whether  (like  the  Heb.  ij^o  which  it  frequently  represents, 
e.g.,  Ruth  3 3  Micah6i5,  cp  also  2  K.  4  a  6^^^)  for 
toilet  purposes  (Mt  617  Lk.  73846  Jn.  II2),  or  medicin- 
ally (Mk.  613  Ja.  514).  or  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  dead  (Mk.  I61  cp  Jn.  I237).* 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  terms,  it  will 
be  clear  that  'anointing'  was  practised  by  the 
2  Toilet,  ^^^""^^s  both  for  secular  and  for  sacred 
purposes.  The  unguent  used  was  olive  oil, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  aromatic  spices ;  for 
details  see  Oil.  Anointing  formed  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  among  many  other  peoples  (cp,^.^.,  PI.  HNxni.  1-6), 
a  regular  part  of  a  full  toilet,  being  in  particular 
associated  with  washing  (Ruth  33  Ezek.  I69  Sus.  17)  ; 
the  omission  of  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  the 
resumption  of  the  practice  a  sign  that  mourning  was 
over  (2 S.  142  Dan.  103[cp  Mt6i7]  2 S.  I220  Judith IO3 
cp  Is.  61 3  Eccl.  98) ;  and  hence  '  to  anoint '  is  a  suitable 
figure  for  'to  make  glad*  (Ps.  235  cp'457[8]).  The 
bead  and  face  appear  to  have  been  most  usually  anointed 
(Ps.  104x5  Judith  I610  Mt.  6x7  Lk.  738  cp  Ps.  285  1415 
Ekxiles.  98).  and  the  anointing  of  the  feet  to  have  been  a 
special  luxury  (Lk.  746  J n.  12 3).  The  medicinal  use  of 
unguents  is  referred  to  not  only  in  Ja.  6x4  Mk.  613, 
but  also  in  Is.  16  Lk.1034.  On  anointing  the  dead 
see  Embalming. 

Leaving  the  significance  of  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite  to  a  final  section,  we  will  here  simply  classify  the 

rite:  anointing  ^"f'^I^'  ^^  ^^^  !?^P^^°'*^„  <f) 

*^  the  earlier  writings,  there  are  numerous 

references  to  the  anointing  of  kings  (cp,  e.g.,  i  S.  163x2 

1  Possible,  but  hardly  probable  (q)  Ges.-Bu.,  s.v.  nsto)-  The 
feast  described  in  the  context  is  sacrificial :  see  v.  4  and  cp 
WRS  /?/•/.  Sem.(^)  2^1,  258,  430  n.  4,  and  note  that  the  word 
used  in  v.  6  for  bowl  (pnTo)  is  elsewhere  exclusively  used  in 
connection  with  sacrifice  ;  cp^  Driver  (<m[  loc.},  who,  however, 
takes  the  passage  as  a  description  of  effeminate  luxury. 

2  The  text,  however,  is  very  questionable.  Many  (e.g.  Cheyne, 
Psaims  0),  Baethgen),  following  ©bmart  Syin.  Jer.,  point  *r63 
instead  of  Tl7a,  and  translate  'my  old  age'  or  'my  wasting 
strength'  instead  ot  'I  am  anointed.'  In  Psalms'^)  Che. 
xeads  'n7D=nK70. 

5  In  Mk.  14  8t  •  anoint '  is  n.vfUC*»  (see  Myrrh,  2). 
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9x6  a  K.  2330  Exxlus.  46 13),  and  so  frequently  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  to  whom  the  term  *  Messiah  of  Yahw6 ' 
belonged  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  days 
of  the  monarchy  and  even  later  (Lam.  420);  for  the 
anointing  of  a  Syrian  king  (by  a  Hebrew  prophet)  see 

1  K.  19x5,  and  cp  the  general  reference  in  Judg.  98x5, 
and  Am.  Tab.^16  '  Manahbi(r)ia,  king  of  Egypt,  .  .  . 
established  my  father  .  .  .  over  the  kingdom,  and 
poured  oil  on  his  head. '  {b)  The  prophet.  How  far  it 
was  usual  to  anoint  a  prophet  we  cannot  say ;  but  we 
have  one  allusion  (in  a  narrative  of  the  9th  or  8th 
cent. )  to  such  an  anointing  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
explained  away  ;  if  '  anoint '  in  i  K.  19i5<^  «6a  be  literal, 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  consider  it  in  v.  ttb  (as  in 
Is.  61  x)  metaphorical ;  cp  Ecclus.488.  {c)  The  priest. 
References  to  the  anointing  of  priests,  as  pssX  of  the 
rite  of  consecration,  are  numerous  in  P.  We  have  to 
distinguish,  however,  between  those  passages  which  refer 
to  the  anointing  of  the  high  priest  (Aaron)  alone,  and 
those  which  refer  to  the  anointing  of  the  priests  in  general 
(for  the  former  cp  Ex.  29?  I^v.  8x2  62o[i3],  and,  outside 
P,  Ps.  1332  Ecclus.  45t5;  for  the  latter,  Ex.  30 30 
4OX3-X5).  It  seems  probable  that  passages  of  the 
latter  class  are  secondary  (cp  We.  CH  141/.  ;  Di.  on 
Lev.  810-X2;  Nowack,  Arch.  2  124).  In  this  case  the 
anointing  of  the  high  priest  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  an  earlier  custom  than  that  of  anointing  all 
priests.  This  would  account  for  the  origin  of  the  terra 
nnWDH  ]ry'2n,  '  the  anointed  priest '  applied  to  the  high 
priest    (Lev.  435x6   622[x5];    cp  Nu.  3525    Lev.  21xoia 

2  Mace.  1  xo,  and  perhaps  Dan.  §25/! ),  and  for  its  subse- 
quent disappearance  when  all  priests  were  anointed  (cp 
OTieten  D'jnan  Nu.  3  3).  We  may  infer  from  Zech.  4  X4  that 
the  custom  of  anointing  the  high  priest  was  at  least  as 
ancient  as  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  ;  but  we  have 
no  earlier  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast 
between  a  priest  and  'Yahwfe's  anointed  (iS.  235— a 
Deuteronomic  passage),  and  the  different  terms  in 
which  the  Chronicler  (iCh.  2922)  and  the  eariier 
historian  (iK.  235)  refer  to  Zadok's  appointment,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Cp  further  (for  some  differences  of 
view)  Baudissin,  Die  Gesch.  des  AT Priesterthutns  25/. 
48/  140  253. 

Lifeless  objects  also  were  anointed,  {a)  Gen.  28x8 
81x3  35x4  are,  as  far  as  OT  is  concerned,  isolated 
4.  Lifal        references  to  the  anointing  oi  sacred  pillars 

hi  S**  ^^^  Massebah)  ;  but  the  custom  was  well- 
^  known  in  antiquity  (cp  Di.  on  Gen.  28  x8  ; 

WRS  ReL  Sem.f^)  232).  {d)  The  tabernacle  and  its 
appurtenances.  P  contains  directions  or  statements 
about  anointing  '  the  tent  of  meeting '  and  all  its  furniture 
(which  is  mentioned  in  detail,  Ex.3026),  or  'the 
tabernacle  and  all  that  is  therein'  (Ex.  40 9  Lev.  810 
Nu.  7x),  as  part  of  the  rite  of  consecration.  Special 
reference  is  made  to  the  anointing  of  the  altar  (Nu. 
7x08488).  In  Dan.  924  we  find  an  allusion  to  the 
anointing  of  'the  most  holy'  ( probably  =  the  altar)  in 
the  reconsecration  after  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

NT  contains  no  reference  to  anointing  as  a  religious 
rite,  unless,  indeed,  we  ought  to  infer  from  Mk.6x3 
Ja.5i4  that  magical  —  and  so  far  religious — pro- 
perties  were  attributed  to  the  oil  used  in  anointing 
the  sick  (as  distinct  from  the  wounded,  Lk.  IO34) ; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  second  century  a.d.  it  had 
come  to  form  part  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  See 
Smith  and  Cheetham,  Diet,  of  Christ.  Antiq.,  s.w. 
•Chrism,'  'Unction';  Mayor's  Comm.  on  James 
(on  6x4). 

Anointing  occurs  repeatedly  as  a  metaphorical  term 
to  express  a  religious  idea.     As  we  have  seen  (i)  the 

B  MAtanhnra.  ^^^"  ^^""  (nt^o)  is  sometimes  and  the 
0.  mevapnoTB.  ^^  ^^^^  (xP^w)  always  used  meta- 
phorically with  God  as  subject.  The  metaphor  may 
have  originated  in,  as  it  was  certainly  subsequently 
used  to  express,  the  idea  of  God  pouring  out  his  spirit 
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on  a  man  (or  people)  for  a  particular  purpose — e.g. ,  on 
Saul  to  smite  the  Amalekites  (iS.  15i7),  on  Jehu  to 
smite  the  house  of  Ahab  (2  K.  96/. ),  on  '  the  Servant ' 
'  to  preach  good  tidings '  (Is.  61 1).  Thus,  after  Yahwfe 
has  anointed  Saul  (i  S.lOi),  the  spirit  of  Yahw^  comes 
mightily  upon  him  (v.  6),  cp  i  S.  16 13;  and  the  con- 
nection between  the  outpouring  of  the  spirit  and 
anointing  is  clear  in  Is.  61 1  (Lk.  4 18)  2  Cor.  1 21,  and 
especially  in  Acts  10  38.  Similarly,  '  the  anointing  from 
the  holy  one'  (ijn. 22027)  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  teaches  those  that  receive  it  con- 
cerning all  things.  Hence,  the  term  •  anointed '  could 
suitably  be  applied  to  Israel  as  a  people — e.g. ,  Hab.  3 13 ; 
see  further  Messiah,  §  3.  In  Ps.  45?  892o,  the 
whole  phrase  *  to  anoint  with  oil '  is  used  with  God  as 
subject ;  in  these  cases  either  the  whole  phrase  is  a 
metaphor,  or  mdSah  has  acquired  a  quasi-causative 
sense. 

On  the  relation  of  the  various  terms  and  customs 
to  one  another  there  have  been  different  views,  some 

ft  Prlmitivft  ^^  which  must   be   briefly   referred  to. 

BiimificAneA    ^^"™^  (*'-^"  Kamphausen  in  the  article 

Bignmcance.  .  ^^^^ '  \nHWB(^^)  derive  the  religious 
from  the  toilet  use,  seeing  in  the  rite  of  anointing 
both  the  means  of  setting  apart  to  God  some  person  or 
thing  as  clean  and  sweet-smelling,  and  also  the  symbol 
of  such  a  condition.  But  (i)  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  sharp  distinction  of  terms  relative  to 
the  two  uses  (cp  §  i)  be  not  against  this  view;  (2) 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Hebrews  in- 
terpreted the  rite  in  this  way,  unless  we  so  regard  the 
custom  of  mi.\ing  sweet -smelling  substances  in  the 
anointing  oil — a  custom  which  cannot  be  traced  before 
P  ;  and  (3)  the  metaphorical  use  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explained  in  this  way.  Reasons  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  section  for  thinking  that  the  religious  rite  of 
anointing  men  was  at  any  rate  understood  at  an  early 
period  to  symbolise  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  this  symbolism  is  not  original, 
even  in  the  case  of  persons.  It  certainly  does  not 
explain  the  anointing  of  things — particularly  the  pillar 
at  Bethel.  This  custom  Robertson  Smith  [Rel.  Sem.'^) 
233  y79ff'>  especially  313  ^,  cp  Sacrifice)  seeks 
to  explain  as  a  sacrifice,  the  oil  being  a  substitute 
for  the  animal  fat  which  was  smeared  (smearing,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  being  the  original  sense  of  nro) 
by  the  Arabs  on  similar  pillars,  and  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  many  other  forms  of  sacrifice.  Fat  being, 
according  to  ancient  thought,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  life,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  food  of  the  gods 
(hence  the  anointing  of  the  pillar),  and  also  for  imparting 
living  virtue  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  might  be  applied 
(hence  the  anointing  of  things  or  other  persons).  In 
this  case  the  view  that  anointing  symbolised  the  impart- 
ing of  the  divine  spirit,  is  a  refinement  of  the  idea  in 
which  the  custom  may  be  presumed  to  have  originated 
(cp  Covenant,  §  5  end).  The  anointing  of  the  temple 
and  sacred  furniture  will  then  be  a  survival  similar  to 
that  of  sprinkling  them  with  blood.  G.  b.  g. 

ANOS  (ancoc  [BA  ;  om.  L]),  i  Esd.  934,  apparently 
Van  I  AH  of  Ezra  10  36. 

AllT(n^D3.i/wYP/WHj[BXA];/^rmVfl.Pr.663025t). 

1  Nama  and  ^'^^'^    writers    often    refer    to    the 

alliuionB.      »"^ustry,    forethought,    and   ingenuity 

of  the  ant,  and  especially  to  its  habit 

1  The  etymology  of  thLs  word  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  derive  it  (i)  from  a  doubtful  Heb.  verb  Vd3  (cp  ^1d) 
'  to  cut,*  referring  either  to  the  shape  of  the  ant's  Ixxiy  (=' in- 
sect ■),  or  to  its  habit  of  cutting  seeds  from  the  corn-ears,  or  to  the 
incision  it  is  supposed  to  make  in  the  seeds  themselves  to  prevent 
their  sprouting  (though  this  last  was  hardly  known  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews);  (2)  from  Ar.  namaia  *to  creep*  or  'to  ascend  by 
creeping ' ;  (3)  from  a  supposed  root  akin  to  Heb.  dk3»  *  to  make  a 
slight  sound  *.  The  connection  with  Ar.  namaia  is  certain  ; 
but  possiblyr  the  meaning  of  the  verb  may  be  derived  from  the 
noun.  A  kindred  word  is  Ar.  anmul.  '  finger-tip  *  (Lag.  Uebers. 
21).  The  Syr.  equivalent  is  It/ Jma«il(' keen -scented'^;  Ar. 
has  the  same  word  as  Heb.— «aw/a. 
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of  storing  grain -seeds  beneath  the  ground  in  time 
of  harvest  * 

Thus  iElian  tells  us  that  so  great  is  the  industry  of  ants  that, 
when  there  is  moonlight,  they  work  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
It  was  noticed  how  carefully  their  work  was  organised ;  they 
were  described  as  marching  like  an  army,  the  oldest  acting 
as  generals ;  when  they  reached  the  cornfield,  the  older  ants 
ascended  the  stalks  and  threw  down  the  grains  to  the  others, 
who  stood  around  the  foot.  Each  took  its  part  in  carrying 
away  the  food  to  their  subterranean  homes,  which  were  care- 
fully constructed  with  sevcrxd  chambers,  and  protected  above  by 
walls  of  earth  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  seeds  were  divided 
into  two,  sometimes  into  four,  segments,  and  in  other  cases 
peeled,  to  prevent  their  sprouting ;  if  wetted  by  rain,  thev  were 
brought  out  and  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  The  ant  showed 
a  weather-knowledge  far  surpassing  man*s.  ^  It  was  in  all  respects 
a  iroAirticbi'  ^^f,  and  is  so  classed  by  Aristotle  along  with  the 
crane  and  the  Dce. 

The  same  observations  are  repeated  in  later  times  by 
Arabic  and  Jewish  writers. 

The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  associated  the  ant  with 
Solomon :  the  2^th  chapter  of  the  Koran  is  styled  *  the  ant,* 
because  it  mentions  that  Solomon,  on  his  inarch,  once  entered 
'  the  valley  of  ants,'  whereupon  an  ant  said,  '  O  ants,  enter 
into  your  habitations,  lest  Solomon  and  his  army  tread  you 
underfoot  and  perceive  it  not.'  It  was  a  custom  with  the  Arabs, 
says  Bochart,  to  place  an  ant  in  the  hand  of  a  new-bom  child, 
with  a  prayer  that  he  might  grow  up  wise  and  sagacious. 

The  only  two  passages  in  the  OT  which  mention  the 
ant  obviously  refer  to  some  species  of  Harvesting  Ant 

0  SnAtf*!        — probably  either  to  Aphtenogaster  (for- 
Z.  Bpecies.   jj^^j.^y   ^,^    ^^^^^   harbara,    or  to  A. 

structor,  or  to  PheidoU  megacephala,  which  are  to  this 
day  found  in  S>Tia,  and,  indeed,  all  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin. 

Numerous  other  species  of  ant  have  been  described  in 
Palestine ;  but,  as  far  as  is  known,^  they  resemble  in  their  habits 
the  ants  of  temperate  and  colder  climatesj  and  do  not  lay  up  any 
store  of  provisions  against  the  winter :  it  is  possible  that,  like 
the  latter,  they  pass  the  cold  season  in  a  torpor  or  winter  sleep. 

The  harvesting  ants  all  belong  to  the  genus 
Aphsenogaster,  or  are  closely  allied  to  it.  Their  habits 
-_  . .       were  well  known  to  the  ancients  and 

BUilg  jQ  niedijEval  writers.  These  observers, 
generalising  on  insuflficient  data,  as- 
sumed that  all  ants  stored  up  food  for  winter  con- 
sumption. When,  however,  the  centre  of  learning 
shifting  farther  N.  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  leaders  of  science  were  found  in  central  and  northern 
Europe,  the  position  of  things  was  reversed. 

Naturalists,  noticing  that  the  ants  whose  habits 
they  observed  did  not  store  grain  and  seeds,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  no  ants  did,  and  attempted  to 
explain  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  writers  by  pointing 
out  that  they  had  probably  mistaken  for  seeds  the 
pupae  which,  when  anything  disturbs  the  ants'  nest,  are 
at  once  seized  and  borne  to  a  place  of  safety.  The 
consensus  of  opinion,  accordingly,  until  about  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  was  that  ants  never  lay  up  stores  of  food. 

The  investigations  of  Moggridge  and  Lesp^s,  how- 
ever, showed  that,  although  this  opinion  is  probably 
correct  as  far  as  ants  in  more  northern  climates  are 
concerned,  many  of  the  ants  in  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  store  up  seeds  collected  from  different 
plants.  Not  only  do  they  collect  seeds  that  have  fallen, 
but  they  also  frequently  tear  the  fruit  or  seed-pod  off  the 
plants  and  bear  them  to  the  formicarium  or  nest. 
They  will,  moreover,  travel  considerable  distances  to 
obtain  their  food,  marching  in  two  nearly  continuous 
parallel  lines,  the  length  of  the  column  sometimes 
measuring  24  yards  or  more.  The  two  lines  are  moving 
in  contrary  directions — the  one  toiling  laden  with  spoils 
towards  the  nest,  the  other  hurrying  back  >*'ith  empty 
mouths  to  the  harvest  ground. 

The  nests  both  of  .i.  harbara  and  of  A,  structor  are 

simply  excavations  in  the  ground — long  cylindrical  pas- 

4.  NAsta  •  ^8^^  °^  rounded  hollows,  the  floors  of  which 

storing  *  ^^  '°  some  extent  smoothed  and  cemented. 
^^'    In  these  hollows,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard 

1  See  the  list  of  passages  quoted  in  Bochart,  Hier. — among 
them  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1  33  ;  Virg.  ^n.  4  402  ;  PHn.  NH 11  30 ;  iElian, 
2  25  4  43  6  43.  A  Ijrief  account  of  the  Jewish  nodces  by  Rev. 
A.  LOwy  in  PSBA  Sea  [1880-81I. 
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ball,  the  seeds  are  stored.  In  one  nest  Moggridge 
counted  seeds  from  twelve  different  species  of  plant,  and 
he  enumerates  eighteen  distinct  botanical  families  con- 
taining plants  which  furnish  ants  with  seeds.  A.  structor 
b  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  or 
villages,  and  even  in  the  streets  ;  A.  barbara,  usually  in 
the  country. 

The  ants'  nests  are  entered  by  one  or  two  holes, 
whose  presence  is  usually  indicated  by  small  heaps  of 
refuse,  partly  composed  of  the  earth  excavated  from  the 
nest,  and  partly  built  up  of  the  husks  and  other  useless 
matter,  which  is  carefully  removed  from  the  seeds  before 
the  latter  are  stored  up.  All  this  refuse  is  scrupulously 
removed  from  the  nest,  which  is  kept  very  clean.  The 
ants  do  not  allow  the  seeds  to  sprout ;  possibly  by 
making  an  incision  in  them. 

The  amount  of  seed  collected  and  stored  in  the 
granaries  is  very  considerable  and  may  cause  serious 
loss  to  the  agriculturist ;  from  one  nest  an  amount  of 
seed  estimated  at  i  lb.  in  weight  was  taken,  and  there 
must  be  many  hundreds  of  nests  to  the  acre.  The  seed 
stores  of  the  ants  of  Palestine  are  sufficiently  important 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  which  records  the  rules 
adopted  as  to  their  ownership. 

The  industry  of  the  harvesting  ants,  and  the  amount 
of  work  they  accomplish,  justify  their  being  held  up  as 
examples  of  untiring  energy.  They  begin  work  early  in 
the  morning  and  keep  at  it  far  into  the  night,  working 
as  hard  in  the  dark  as  in  the  sunlight.  Meer  Hasan 
Ali  in  his  History  of  the  Mussulmans  describes  how 
eight  or  twelve  very  small  harvesting  ants  will  find  it 
difficult  to  move  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  yet  they  manage 
to  transport  such  grains  over  a  distance  of  looo  yards 
to  their  nest.  Their  great  sagacity  is  shown  in 
numerous  ways — the  complexity  of  the  organisation 
of  their  colonies  (involving  the  differentiation  of 
individuals  to  perform  different  duties),  their  powers  of 
communicating  one  with  another,  and  their  slave- 
making  proijensities.  Their  habit  of  laying-up  food 
for  the  future,  and  even  (in  some  South  -  American 
species)  of  actually  cultivating  certain  fungi  for  food, 
places  them  with  the  bees  and  wasps,  as  regards  intelli- 
gence, second  only  to  man  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  ants  belong  to  the  order  Hymenoptera  (which 
includes  bees,  wasps,  and  saw-flies),  and  to  the  family 
Formicidoe.  N.  M. — A.  E.  s. 

ANTELOPE  (\«^  m,  Dt.  Hs;  «'in  Z^".  Is.  51 20 ; 
opyi  [©^-^^  in  Dt.  ;  and  Aq.  Sym.  Theod.  in  Is.]; 
C€YTAion  [®  ^^Q^  in  Is.  ]),  an  unclean  animal  mentioned 
along  with  the  pygarg  and  chamois.  The  above  is  the 
rendering  of  RV  and  is  much  preferable  to  AV  Wild  Ox, 
Wild  Bull  (which  is  based  upon  Targ.  Gr.  Ven.,  and 
is  accepted  by  Kim.),  although  wild  oxen  and  wild 
bulls  were  common  enough  throughout  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia  (see  Cattle,  §  4).  The  allusion  in  Is. 
(I.e.)  to  the  capture  of  the  animal  by  means  of  a  net 
wholly  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  manner  in 
which  antelopes,  gazelles,  etc.  were  usually  captured. 

The  species  here  intended  may  be  the  Antilope 
Uucoryx  (or  oryx,  cp  ®),  or  the  A.  bubalis.  Against 
the  former  proposal  the  objection  has  been  raised  that 
the  oryx  is  called  in  the  modern  vernacular  of  N.  Africa 
yahmur,  which  =  Heb.  iiDn'  'fallow-deer'  (see  Roe); 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  same  name  to  be  given 
to  members  of  different  species  by  different  peoples.^ 
On  Ox-Antelope  see  Unicorn  (beg. ).  s.  a.  c. 

ANTHOTHIJAH    (n»nhjy)    I  Ch.  824t   RV,   AV 

ANTOTHIJAH  {q.V.). 

ANTICHBIST  (antixpictoc  [Ti.  WH]).    History 

1    Wt  kMTv  •    *^   ^^^    Question.'^      Researches    into 

EatIv  PatH^iL  meaning    of    '  Antichrist '     have 

y  always   started   from  the  exegesis    of 

'  For  other  examples  see  Unicorn,  note. 

'  Cp.  Lucke,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh.  350  ff.  \   Bornemann, 

*  Die  Thessalonicherbriefc '  in  Meyer's  Handbuch  400^. 
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2  Thess.  2x-i3  and  certain  passages  in  the  Apocalypse 
(chap.  13). 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  discussion  em- 
braces the  Greek  and  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Within  this 
period  the  tradition  is  unusually  stable.  The  Antichrist 
is  taken  to  be  a  manifestation  which  is  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  time — a  definite  personality,  as  to  whose 
origin,  career,  and  end,  perfectly  definite  and  tradition- 
ally fixed  views  are  set  forth,  which  rest  but  partially 
on  the  NT.  This  exegetical  tradition,  the  importance 
of  which  is  greatly  undervalued  by  recent  commentators 
such  as  Bornemann,  is,  for  reasons  which  will  afterwards 
appear,  of  the  utmost  value.  To  say  that  the  naive 
dogmatic  belief  of  the  church-fathers  in  '  the  truth  of 
this  eschatological  phantasy  down  to  its  least  detail' 
was  absolute  does  not  in  any  way  dbprove  the  correct- 
ness of  their  exegesis. 

Of  the  two  methods  that  came  into  vogue  during  the 
Middle  Ages — the  ecclesiastico-political  method  with 
polemical  purpose  (since  Joachim  of  Floris,  afterwards 
in  chief  favour  with  Protestant  scholars,  especially  in 
the  form  hostile  to  papal  claims)  and  the  universal- 
historical  (perhaps,  since  Nicolas  de  Lyra) — neither 
advanced  the  question  in  the  least 

The  beginnings  of  a  truly  scientific  manner  of  looking 
at  these  as  well  as  at  other  eschatological  traditions 
o    MaH  were  made  by  certain  Spanish  and  French 

Jesuits,  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
polemic  against  Protestant  attacks  with  great  learning 
and  acumen.  Their  first  step  was  to  revert  to  the 
tradition  of  the  church  fathers,  which  they  embodied  in 
extensive  works.*  Thus  the  futurist  method  was 
restored  to  its  ascendency. 

This  method  maintained  its  eround,  until  quite  recently, 
among  all  scientific  interpreters  ofthe  apologetic  school.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  the  exegesis  of  the  moderns — as, 
for  example,  Hofman  {Schri/tbciveis)  and  Luthardt  {Dif  Lchre 
von  den  letzten  Dingeti)  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  English 
writers  on  the  suoject — falls  far  below  that  of  the  church 
fathers:  the  concrete  eschatological  figures  are  more  or  less 
spiritualised.  Thus,  Antichrist  becomes  an  impersonal  general 
tendency ;  the  *  temple  *  (2  Thess.  2  4)  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
Christendom ;  and  the  Koji^mv^  as  law  and  order. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  Ludovicus  Alcasar  ( I  'estigatio 
arcani  sensus  in  Apocal. ,  Antwerp,  161 4)  that  we  find  the 
earliest  indications  of  a  thoroughly  scientific,  historical, 
and  critical  handling  of  this  question.  The  labours  and 
the  method  of  the  Jesuit  scholars,  however,  were  after- 
wards made  available  for  the  Protestant  Church  by  Hugo 
Grotius  [Annotationes,  Paris,  1644),  who  in  the  treatment 
of  Antichrist  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
•  historical '  or  '  preterist '  method.  He  interpreted 
2  Thess.  2i-i2,  point  by  point,  as  referring  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Caligula.  In  this  method 
he  was  followed  by  Wetstein,  Hammond,  Clericus,  and 
Harduin  ;  and,  since  Kern  ( Tiib.  Z.  f.  Theol. ,  1833,  i. ), 
the  preterist  interpretation  of  the  Antichrist  has  become 
almost  universal,  but  as  referring  to  Nero  redivivus  (so 
F.  C.  Baur,  Theol.  Jahrbb.,  1855  ;  Holtzmann,  in  BL ; 
Hilgenfeld,  Zll'T,  1862,  1866;  Hausralh  ;  and  many 
others,  including  Renan,  L'Ant^hrist,  1876).  Follow- 
ing an  example  partly  given  by  Klopper,  however, 
Spitta  (Zum  Gesch.  u.  Litt.  des  Urchristenthums 
109 _^)  has  again  sought  the  explanation  of  the  predic- 
tions regarding  Antichrist  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula. 

Abandoning  this  (on  the  whole,  mistaken)  line,  a  few 
scholars  have  sought  an  interpretation  of  Antichrist  in  a 

S    RiiftAnt.  J^^*^^  tradition  dating  farther  back  than 
***C6m»,  ^^  Christian  era  and  not  resting  on  any 
historical  events. 

Among  these  scholars  may  be  named  Reiche,  De  Wette,  LQne- 
mann,  and  Bornemann  (in  their  respective  commentaries)  and 
Kahler  (in  PKFJ'^)).  Ewald's  observations  in  Jahrb.  f.  bibl. 
IViss.,  1851,  p.  250,  and  i860,  p.  241,  are  of  special  interest: 

1  Malvenda's  De  Antichristo  (Lyons,  1647)  being  perhaps  the 
fullest.  The  commentaries  of  Ribeira  (Salamanca.  1591)  and 
Blasius  Viegas  (Ebora,  1601)  were  specially  influential. 
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for  the  first  time  he  combined  2  Thess. 2  with  Mt  24i5^  and 
Rev.  11 3  j;^  and  thus  the  problem  ceased  to  be  one  of  exegesb 
merely.  The  best  work  in  this  direction  has  been  that  of 
Scfaneckenbuiver  (see  BOhmen's  survey  of  his  writings  xnjahrb. 
f.  tUuttcke  Theol.^  1B59X  who  endeavoured  systematicidly  (as 
the  only  true  method)  to  ascertain  the  kindred  Jewish  tradition 
that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  NT  passages.  (Preliminary  researches 
in  the  same  sense  had  been  contributed  by  Corrodi,  Krit.  Gtsch. 
des  Chiliasmus  1781  ^  ;  Bertholdt,  Ckristol.  Jud.,  iSxjn  |  16; 
and  GfrOrer,  Jakrkundert  des  Neils  2256  j^  ¥>5J/'  4^6.) 
Schneckenburger  also  brought  Mt.  24  Rev.  11  and  Jn.  543  mto 
the  field  of  his  survey,  and  nis  view  may  be  said  on  the  whole  to 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.^ 

Still  more  recently  Boiisset  (Der  Antichrist  in  der 
Ueberlieferung  des  Judenthums,  des  NT.  u.  der  Alien 
Kirche,  1895),  following  up  the  suggestions  of  Gunkel's 
Schopfung  u.  Chaos  (1895),  and  the  method  then  for  the 
first  time  securely  laid  down,  has  sought  to  supplement 
these  investigations  in  two  directions :  ( i )  by  a  com- 
prehensive induction  based  on  all  the  eschatological 
portions  of  the  NT  that  belong  to  the  same  circle  of 
ideas,  and  the  careful  exclusion  of  all  that  do  not 
so  belong ;  and  (2)  by  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  presentation  of  the  tradition  (which  comes 
before  us  in  the  NT  only  in  a  fragmentary  way)  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Jewish  sources,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  later  Christian  exegetical  and  apocalyptic  tradition. 
This  tradition  is  in  great  measure  quite  independent  of 
the  NT,  and  in  all  probability  dates,  as  far  as  its  sources 
are  concerned,  from  pre-Christian  times.* 

The  NT  Tradition.  The  name  d»Tixpi<rrot  occurs 
in  the  NT  only  in  the  Johannine  Epistles  (i  Jn.  2 18  22  : 
--_  43:  2  Jn.  7),  and  thus  in  all  probability  its 
formation  belongs  to  the  late  NT  period. 
For  an  answer  to  the  question  who  or  what  is 
meant  by  the  name,  it  is  best  to  start  from  the  well- 
known  (probably  Pauline)  passage  in  2  Thess.  2 1-12, 
where  we  read  that  before  the  end  of  all  things  the  man 
of  sin,  or,  rather,  of  lawlessness  (6  AtfOptinros  Trjt  dvoju/as), 
the  lawless  one  {6  &yofju»s),  the  son  of  perdition  (6  vl^  rrjt 
dTbtXelas),  must  be  revealed.  This  '  man  of  sin,'  it  is 
clear,  is  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  false  Messiah — an 
observation  which,  from  the  outset,  precludes  us  from 
referring  the  expression  to  any  foreign  potentate  such  as 
Caligula '  or  Nero.  He  is  sent  to  '  them  that  are 
perishing'  (namely  the  Jews),  because  they  received 
not  the  love  of  the  truth  (the  true  Messiah).*  He  does 
not  employ  any  outward  force,  but  accomplishes  his 
work  by  means  of  false  signs  and  lying  wonders  (cp  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  fathers,  as  continued  by  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Schneckenburger,  B.  Weiss,  LQnemann, 
Bomemann).  He  will  make  his  appearance  in  Jeru- 
salem. In  this  accoimt  of  the  Antichrist  the  specially 
perplexing  assertions  are  that  he  is  to  seat  himself 
in  the  temple  of  (3od  and  that  he  is  to  declare  himself 
to  be  God.  This  last  act,  at  any  rate,  does  not  belong 
to  the  rSU  of  a  false  Messiah.  It  is  also  doubtful 
who  or  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  i  jcon^wi', 
t6  ifor^oi',  the  power  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  manifestation  of  Antichrist.  If  once  a  reference  in 
the  passage  to  a  Jewish  false  Messiah  be  accepted,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  (lawlessness  :  rd  fivrr.  ttjs  dwofdat) 
will  nuDst  probably  mean  the  cruelty  which  the  Jews 
as  a  M^ole  had  begun  to  show  towards  the  Christians 
(same  authorities  as  above).  At  this  point  we  obtain 
a  clear  light  upon  Rev.  11.  The  perplexing  fact 
that  there  the  beast  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  makes 
its  appearance  in  Jerusalem  (a  view  of  the  passage  that 
appears  certain — not  only  from  11 8,  but  also  from  the 
connection  of  11  la  with  11 3 — as  against  the  other  inter- 
pretations referring  it  to  Rome)  is  explained  by  2  Thess. 
2.     The  beast  that  rises  out  of  the  deep  and  appears  in 

1  This  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  the  ApocaJyptitche 
Studien  of  B.  Wciss^  i8€^. 

<  Attempts  in  this  direction  had  already  been  made  by 
Bertholdt  and  Schneckenburger. 

s  a  Thess.  24  does  not  at  all  fit  in  with  Spitta's  interpretation 
of  the  passage  as  referrine  to  Caligula's  proposal  to  set  up  a 
statue  of  himself  in  Jerusalem. 

4CpJn.643. 
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Jerusalem  is  the  Antichrist.  If  this  be  so,  we  are 
supplied  with  the  following  additional  elements  in  the 
tnidition :  ( i )  a  great  drought  that  comes  over  the 
world  in  the  last  times  (in  Rev.  through  the  two 
witnesses) ;  (2)  the  two  witnesses,  their  slaughter  by 
the  Antichrist,  and  their  resurrection  ;  (3)  a  previous 
assemblage  of  many  nations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  The  dim  and  fragmentary  character  of  the 
whole  narrative,  however,  is  striking.  In  another  place 
in  the  Apocaljrpse  we  find  another  parallel  to  the  figure 
of  the  Antichrist — in  Rev.  13 11^  The  beast  that  '  had 
two  horns  like  imto  a  lamb'  (RV)  is  designated  by  the 
author  of  Revelation  himself  as  a  False  Prophet.  When 
it  is  spoken  of  as  '  coming  up  from  the  land '  (not 
'earth'  as  in  EV),  we  may  reasonably  understand 
Palestine  to  be  meant.  This  false  prophet  also  does 
his  work  by  means  of  signs  and  wonders.  Here  we 
meet  with  a  new  and  rather  perplexing  consideration  :  the 
sealing  on  their  foreheads  and  hands  of  those  whom  he 
has  led  astray,  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  them  that 
is  thus  made  possible.  To  the  same  great  group  of 
traditions  a  part  of  the  eschatological  discourse  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (especially  in  Mt.)  also  appears  to 
belong.  Older  theories  of  the  ^diXvyfia  rrjf  ^prffiuxreujt 
of  Mt.  24x5  having  broken  down,  and  Spitta's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  referring  to  Caligula  being  beset  with 
difficulties  (indeed,  an  apocalypse  which  arose  only  in 
40-41  A.  D.  could  surely  not  have  found  its  way  among 
utterances  of  the  Lord  which  were  already  becoming 
fixed),  we  seem  compelled  to  fall  back  on  an  older 
tradition,  and  to  explain  the  strange  phrase  of  the  Anti- 
christ of  2  Thess.  24  sitting  in  the  Temple  (on  these 
points  cp  Abomination  of  Desolation).  In  this  case 
we  arrive  at  new  elements  in  the  tradition  :  the  subsequent 
flight  of  those  who  have  believed,  the  shortening  of  the 
days  (Mt.  2422),  and  the  pictiu-e  of  the  end  of  the  world 
and  of  the  final  judgment  (Mt.  24  29^).  Here  again 
the  fragmentary  brevity  of  the  tradition  is  surprising. 

If  we  now  survey  these  eschatological  fragments  as  a 
whole,  two  conjectures  immediately  force  themselves  on 

B  RAflnltfi.  ^^ '  ^ '  ^  '^^  ^^  these  eschatological 
.  oA  IB.  phjmtasies  were  not  independently  con- 
ceived by  the  various  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
them ;  ^  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authors  are  mostly 
reproducing  a  tradition  which  already  lay  before  them  ; 
and  (2)  that  it  is  a  single  consistent  tradition  that 
underlies  all  these  (partly  coincident,  partly  com- 
plementary) fragments.  If  the  second  conjecture 
be  true,  we  may  ventiu'e  to  think  that  the  tradition 
in  question  has  not  been  lost  beyond  all  possibility  of 
recovery.  In  point  of  fact,  our  very  first  glance  at  later 
Christian  apocalyptic  literature  satisfies  us  that  this 
literature  rests  upon  a  tradition  which  is  but  partially 
dependent  on  the  NT. 

The  Tradition  of  the  Early  Church  regarding  Antichrist. 

Sources^    The  tradition  becomes  tangible  as  soon  as  we  have  a 

Christian  literature  copious  enough.    ^  The 

6.  £&rly  CMllirCa   influence  of  this  tradition  is  already  visible 

trafltJtiOlL  *"  ^^  Teaching  0/  the  Twehe  Apostles 
(chap.  16).  Irenaeus(/^^ft^  Aiwr.  525-3o)al50 
presents  himself  in  this  connection.  Special  importance,  how* 
ever,  among  the  earlier  witnesses,  attaches  to  Hippolytus's 
airoJ€ift$  ir«pl  tov  avri-xpiimv,  the  Carmen  Apologeticum  of 
Commodian.  Lactantius  s  Inst.  Div.  1  is  ff.  (Commodian  and 
Lactantius  have  a  place  of  their  own  in  the  tradition),  and  the 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  of  Victorinus.  A  further  group 
of  writings  ascribed  to  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  very  great 
influence,  Ephraim  Syrus,  must  be  mentioned.  Under  his  name 
are  current  three  Homilies  on  the  Antichrist :  (i)  One  in  Syriac 
(De  Lamy,  3 187^, — all  of  it  genuine  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
chapters);  (2)  one  in  Greek  (Assemani, 2 222-30  8134-143), 
perhaps  genuine ;  and  (-))  one  in  Latin  (Caspari,  ut  tup.  208 ^-X 
The  historical  event  from  which  all  these  prophecies  start  is  the 

^  See  the  detailed  argument  for  the  impossibility  of  this  in 
Gunkel,  SchOpf.  u.  Chaos. 

a  See  Malvenda,  De  Antichristo  (164-7):  Ebert,  'On  Com- 
modian's  "  C^armen  Apologeticum  " '  in  A  oh.  d.  kdn,  Sachs.  Ges. 
d.  Wissensch.b-^Tff.'^  Caspari,  Brie/e  und  Abhandlungen 
('90)  208^  429^  and,  for  the  later  period,  Zezschwitz,  Vom 
rdmischen  Katserthmm  deutscher  Nation^  1877 ;  Gutschmid, 
Kleine  Schri/tenhioiff. :  W.  Meyer,  Lndus  de  Antichristo, 
1880. 
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beginning  of  the  great  barbarian  migrations,  the  Invasion  of 
the  eastward  r^ons  of  the  Roman  £mpire  by  the  Huns  (Gog 
and  Magog).  Allied  in  character  to  tne  foregoing  are 

Cyril's  CatecJusis  (xv),  the  oseudo-Johannine  ApocaJypse 
(1  isch.  Apcc.  mj^ocr.\  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
by  Andrew  of  Caesarea.  Dependent  on  Epbraim's  Greek 
homily  are  the  irept  t^  <rv»T<A«*a«  toO  K6<Tfiov  (ed.  La^rde)  of 
the  pseudo  -  Hippolytus,  and  the  Dioptra  of  Philip  Solitarius 
{^\Qff.  ;  Migne,  P.  Gr.  127).  This  whole  mass  of  tradition  is 
exceedingly  valuable  on  account  of  its  archaic  oriental  character. 
Of  the  older  church  fiEithers,  Jerome  also  i^Ad  Algasiani^  Quaest. 
xi. ;  In  DanieUnt  vii.  and  xi.)  and  Theodoret  {Hteret.  fab. 
633),  but  not  Augustine,  and,  of  the  later,  John  Damascenus 
(cx<)e<nf  437)  claim  special  attention. 

As,  in  the  uniibrm  view  of  these  apocalyptic  interpreters,  the 
advent  of  the  Antichrist  is  after  the  downfall  of  Rome,  one  might 
reckon  almost  with  certainty  on  finding  evidence  of  the  currency 
<A  the  tradition  about  the  time  of  that  downfall.  Such  evidence 
we  actually  possess  in  the  primary  document  which  was  the  com* 
mon  source  of  both  the  so-called  Apocalypses  of  Daniel,  the  Greek 
(ed.  Klostermann,  AnaJecta)^  and  the  Armenian  (ch.  Kalcmkiar, 
Wiener  Z.  Gir;/.;  cp  Zahn,  Forsckungen  6  119^^.).  ^  Again, 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  a  new  rallying-point 
was  given  for  this  eschatolo^ical  tradition,  as  we  se^in  the  apoca- 
lypse of  the  pseudo-Methodius  (7th  century,  Orthodoxog^apka^)^ 
Basel,  1569),  closely  connected  with  which  is  the  later  Apocalypse 
of  Peter,  now  extant  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  redactions 
(Bratke,  ZWT^  1892X  and  also  a  series  of  late  Byzantine 
(Vassiliev,  Anecdota  Grtrco - Byzantina  x,  Moscow,  1893), 
and  late  Jewish  apocalypses  (Jellinek,  Bet-ha-Midrash;  cp 
Bousset,  ^ff.  ^T^jf-)'  This  body  of  tradition  reached  the  west 
through  a  compilation  {De  Antickristo)  by  the  monk  Adso 
(Migne,  P.  Lat.  101  1291  ff.\  based  on  the  book  of  Methodius 
and  on  a  Sibylline  book,  which  last  is  to  be  found  also  (in  a 
redacted  form)  in  the  works  of  Beda  (Migne,  90  1x83)  and  dates 
perhaps  from  the  fourth  century.  Lastly,  an  isolated  and  very 
archaistic  source  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
Zephaniah  (Stem,  ZA^  i68d). 

7  H«  *  who  Subjoined  is  a  brief  summary  of   this 
lattftth'       tradition  as  it  occurs,  almost  uniformly, 

in  the  sources  that  have  been  named.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  universally  prevalent  conviction  is  that 

the  xarcxMv  (2  Thess.  2  7)  is  the  Roman^  empire.    This,  we  nuiy 

be  sure,  was  the  view  of  Paul  also :  if  he  expected  a  Jewish 

false  Messiah,  then  the  one  power  left  which  could  '  hinder '  was 


(/«*/.  div.li^.  Of  equally  universal  prevalence  Ls   the 

conception  of  Antichrist,  not  as  a  Roman  or 
6.  Antichrist,  foreign  ruler,  but  as  a  false  Messiah,  who  is 
to  arise  amonjg  the  Jews  themselves  in 
Jerusalem.  Almost  universally  (with  the  exceptions  to  be  after- 
wards mentioned)  it  is  predicted  that  he  is  to  establish  himself 
in  the  temple  and  lay  claim  to  Messianic  (and,  so  far,  divine) 
honours.  (Sometimes,  as  in  Ascens./es.  46,  Vict,  in  Apoc.  18 13. 
and  in  the  Ethiopic  ApocaljTJse  of  Peter,  we  read  that  he  wiU 
set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple — doubtless  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Caligula  episode.)  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
accordingly,  the  expectation  that  the  Antichrist  will  rebuild 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  becomes  universal.^  ^  He  will  show 
special  favour  to  the  Jews,  will  receive  circumcision  himself,  and 
will  compel  others  to  do  so.  He  will  arise  from  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (y.f.,  8  9 ;  Jewish  ha^gada  is  at  the  root  of  this  (cp  Testatn. 
Dan  s/. :  also  the  omission  of  Dan  in  Rev.  7  5  ^.,  as  to  which 
see  Iren.  v.  80  2,  perhaps  also  even  i  Ch.  66x  {^6\{siiieSB0T)6a  [5^] 
7  12I ;  see  Schneckenburger-B<}hmer,  412).  If,  bearing  all  this  in 
mind,  we  once  more  turn  to  2  Thess.  2  gjf.  J[n.  5  43  Rev.  11  3^,  it 
immediately  becomes  plain  that  any  'historical'  or  preterist 
interpretation  of  the  Antichrist  is  out  of  the  question.  On  the 
basis  of  a  haggadic  view  of  Dan.  11 43  7  8,  there  came  into 
the  tradition  uiis  further  element,  that  the  Antichrist,  at 
his  first  appearing,  is  to  conciuer  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya.  Another  invariable  element  of  the  tradition  under 
oonsideration  is  the  enumeration  of  the  miracles  to  be  wrought 
by  the  Antichrist,  particularly  celestial  signs  (Rev.  18  ji/.\  aixl 
iniracles  of  healing  (although  that  of  ralsmg  the  dead  Ls  beyond 
his  reach).  Hereupon  the  Antichrist  will  achieve  the  dommion 
of  the  wlujle  worM,  and  gather  round  himself  to  his  capital  all 
peoples  and  vast  armies  (4  Esd.  18  iff.  Apoc  Bar.  40  Rev.  11  qff.). 

Next,  a  great  drought  and  famine  will  come  upon 
9.  Conflict,  the  whole  earth  (differently  and  less  clearly  put  in 

Rev.  11 6),  and  in  these  straits  the  Antichrist  will 
order  his  servants  (spoken  of  also  as  demons)  to  mark  men  with 
his  mark  (according  to  the  Latin  Homily  of  the  pseudo-Ephiainu 
a  serpent  markX  so  that  only  those  who  bear  it  shall  be  permitted 
to  buy  bread  (Rev.  18  xS/.).  Against  the  Antichrist  come 
forward  the  two  witnesses  (almost  unanimously  taken  to  be 
Elijah  and  Enoch),  who  disclose  his  real  diaracter,  so  that 
many  turn  away  from  him  (otherwise,  and  very  obscure,  what 
we  read  in  Rev.  11  3^).  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  sources 
tliere  is  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses — 
doubtless  an  incident  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  author 

1  For  the  references  in  detail  see  Bousset,  Der  Antichrist, 
G<Ht.x895. 
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of  Rev.  11.  At  the  fveaching  of  the  witnesses  a  considerable 
company  of  Israel  are  converted  and  b^n  the  opposition  to  the 
Antichrist  (perhaps  Rom.  9  20  is  to  be  interpreted  in  this  con- 
nection). The  144,000  who  are  sealed  in  Rev.  *l  ^ff.  certainly 
have  their  explanation  here.  The  faithful  now  betake  them- 
selves to  the  wilderness  or  to  the  mountains  (Mt.  24  16^)  ;  but 
the  days  of  Antichrist's  reign  of  terror  shall  be  shortened.  The 
years  shall  become  months,  the  months  days,  the  days  hours 
(Mt.  2422).  Then  the  Anrichrist  will  »end  his  armies  in  pursuit 
of  the  faithful  who  have  fled  into  the  wilderness  ;  but  there  they 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  angeb  of  Gixi  or  by  the  Messiah 
(Rev.  12  i2ff.\  and  the  army  of  the  Antichrist  destroyed  (cp  the 
mysterious  angelic  battle  outside  the  citj',  in  Rev.  14  14^,  and, 
in  connection  with  this,  the  appearance  of  the  lamb  with  the 
i44<ooo  in   Rev.  16  i  ff.).    The  Antichrist  is 

10.  Defeat  of  finally  slain,  according  to  authorities,  by  the 
Ajltichrist.    Messiah,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  (Is.  11 4 

2  Thess.  2  8 — the  same  statement  is  found  in 
late  Jewish  sources,  such  as  Targ.  Jon.  on  Is.  11 4  and  others). 
Perlu^is  an  older  tradition  may  be  traced  in  the  view  that 
the  archangel  Michael  is  to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  Antichrist 
(Dan.  12  x  Rev.  126,  Ass.  Mos.jo).  Now  is  seen  a  mighty 
sign  in  heaven  (Mt.  2430) — the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man — 
interpreted  by  later  writers  (cp  already  Did.  166,  <nuuicM»r 
<4Circraa-(«K  iv  ovpavif)  as  referring  to  the  Cross,  but  originally,  we 
may  be  sure,  betokening  the  Divine  Judge  of  the  world  (Bousset, 
154).  Then  follows  the  coming  of  the  Divine  Messiah  to  judg- 
ment, amid  mighty  convulsions  of  nature  (Mt.  24  29  /.  Rev. 
0 12  ff.y.  From  the  four  comers  of  heaven  desolating  storms 
burst  upon  earth  and  cleanse  it  (Rev.  7  iff),  and  before  the 
divine  advent  descends  a  tempest  of  fire,  which  bums  the  earth 
down  to  its  depths,  and  dries  up  the  sea  and  the  rivers 
(Rev.  21 1). 

At  the  very  first  glance  it  is  plain  that,  in  this  tradition^  we 

are  dealing  not  with  an  artificial  ex^etical  mosaic  of  the  various 

pa^ges  of  the  New  Testament  (and  the  OW) 

11.  ConerenCS  which  here  come  into  account,  but  with  an 
of  tradition,    original  body  of  tradition,  organically  and 

inherently  consistent ;  and  that  the  separate 
eschatological  fragments  of^  this  tradition  in  the  NT  become 
intelligible  only  when  they  are  brouBrht  into  their  organic  place 
in  the  scheme  of  the  tradition  as  a  whole,  so  that  their  essential 
consistency  becomes  manifest. 

Origin  of  the  Tradition. — Naturally  we  turn,  in  the 

first   instance,    to  the  eschatological  ideas  of  the  OT. 

OT       Schneckenburger  will   have  it   that    the 

iaV  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Antichrist  comes   from    the 

escnatoiogy.  prophecies  concerning  Gog  and  Magog 

in  Ezek.  (38/.).     That  in  every  form  of  the  tradition 

'    the   prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog   occurs  in 

I    close  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Antichrist    is 

,    indeed  true  to  the  extent  that  they  are  made  to  appear, 

sometimes  after  (Rev.  20 7/).   and   sometimes  before, 

the  time  of  his  rule.      Positive  identification  of  Gog 

'    with  Antichrist,  however,  does  not  occur  till  the  seventh 

century,  and  e\'en  then  only  in  Jewish  sources.     Many  of 

the  details  of  the  traditions  can  be  traced,  as  has  been 

'    already  said,  to  Jewish   haggada.      In  this  particular 

!   point  Dan.  7 11/  is  approximated  to  most  nearly;   but 

even    here    there    is   a    marked    difference,    and    the 

originality  of  the  view  outlined  above  is  conspicuous. 

In  Daniel  the  disturber  is  a  foreign  power ;  but  here 

the    seducer,   who   personates   God    or   simulates    the 

Messiah,    rises  up  from  amid    the    people    of    God. 

Thus  there  has  been  an  important  development  since 

Daniel.      Perhaps,  as  was  suggested  in  conversation  to 

the  present  writer  by  Prof.  Smend,  the  historical  occasion 

for  this  advance  was  supplied  by  the  experiences  of  Israel 

under  the  Maccabees  and  the  Herods.     In  any  case,  we 

TU14  1    '""^^  "°^®  *  parallel  in  Jewish  Apocalyptic 
13.  JSeuai.  ^j^^  j^g^  j^jjj^  jQ  jj^Qgg  jjj  ^^  tradition 

were  active  among  the  Jews  about  the  time  of  Christ  is 
shown  by  4  Esd.  5 1^  (56  ;  regnabit  quem  non  sperant), 
Apoc.  Bar.  36-40,  Sibyll.  SSsff.  {Ii&j  ff.).  Test.  Dan  5, 
Ass.  Mos.  %ff.,  and  the  (probably  Jewish)  nucleus  biAsc. 
Jes.  (823-413).  Now,  in  this  tradition,  the  constantly 
recurring  name  of  the  great  enemy  of  the  last  times — a 
name  ab-eady  known  to  the  apostle  Paul  (a  Cor.  615) — 
is  Belial  (Beliar).  But,  according  to  many  passages 
of  the  Testaments,  Belial  is  a  spirit  of  the  air,  ruler  of 
the  evil  spirits.  According  to  Test.  Dan  5,  the  Messiah 
will  fight  against  him  in  the  last  days.  The  supporters 
of  Belial  are  the  children  of  I?an.  In  Sib.  863  ^ 
(probably  dating  firora  the  time  of  Cleopatra),  Belial  is 
ah-eady  presented  in  an  aspect  closely  resembling  that 
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of  Antichrist  (still  more  so  in  the  Ascensio,  which,  how- 
ever, has  unquestionably  undergone  Christian  revision). 
In  the  Ascensio  the  angel  Sammael  interchanges  parts 
with  Belial,  and  Sammael  figures  also  in  later  Jewish 
tradition  as  the  enemy  of  the  last  times  ^  (on  the  origin 
of  Belial,  and  on  the  various  developments  of  meaning, 
see  Belial).  Suggestions  of  the  same  idea  occur  in 
Lk.  IO18  Jn.  1231  (Col.  215).  Here  we  would  seem  to 
have  an  aspect  of  the  tradition  that,  in  point  of  time  and 
contents,  comes  a  great  deal  nearer  that  of  Antichrist 
(2 Cor.  6x5:  'and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with 
Beliar?'),  which  is  not  of  historical  but  of  purely 
eschatological  origin  :  the  idea  of  a  rebellion  of  an 
angelic  power  against  God  at  the  end  of  time.     Perhaps 

14-  Dr&ff on.  *^  *^  °"^  ^^  ^^^^  figure — behind  which  in 
^*  turn  stands  the  wilder  figure  of  the  dragon 
rising  in  rebellion  against  God  in  the  last  times,  which 
Gunkel  conjectures  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Babylonian 
creation-myth  (see  Creation,  §  2/ ) — that,  under  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Maccabean  period,  the  humanised  figure 
of  a  pseudo- Messiah  came  into  existence.  In  this  way 
we  can  explain  also  the  superhuman  traits  in  the  picture, 
such  as  his  declaring  himself  to  be  God  (2Thess.  24), 
and  his  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God  (cp  the  myth  of  the 
storming  of  heaven  by  the  dragon  in  Rev.  12  x^). 
These  conjectures  find  further  confirmation  in  the  fact 
that,  in  later  tradition,  the  ghostly-demonic  element  in 
the  portrayal  of  Antichrist  comes  again  more  con- 
spicuously to  the  front,  and  the  Antichrist  is  even 
represented  as  a  dragon  who  rebels  against  God  (cp 
the  writings  of  Ephraim  Syrus,  and  Ajx)c.  Zeph. ). 

Points  of  Contact  with  other  Traditions. — One 
legend  that  comes  into  relation  with  that  of  Antichrist 

IB  NATO      ^^  niany  ways  is  that  of  Nero  redivivus. 

rc^viv^  Not  that  the  figure  of  Antichrist  had  its 
beginning  in  the  story  of  Nero.  Originally 
both  legends  had  currency  side  by  side.  It  was  only 
after  Nero's  return  at  the  head  of  the  Parthians  (at  first 
conceived  of  in  a  purely  human  way — cp  the  nucleus  of 
Rev.  17)  had  become  indefinitely  delayed,  and  after  men 
had  begun  to  expect  the  returning  Nero  only  as  a  spirit 
from  the  under- world,  that  they  gradually  transferred 
to  him  some  traits  belonging  to  the  Antichrist'-*  (cp 
Sid.36ijf.,  where,  in  like  manner,  Belial  is  interpreted 
to  mean  one  of  the  Caesars  ;  see  Apocalyptic,  §  95). 
Such  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  figures  is  already 
met  with  in  Rev.  13  and  17  (in  their  present  form). 
The  old  form  of  Antichrist,  however,  retains  such 
vitality  that  in  the  end  (Rev.  13ji^)  it  appears  as  a 
second  beast,  servant  of  the  first  and  on  the  same  scene. 
A  similar  and  (as  far  as  its  occasion  is  concerned)  still 
more  manifest  doubling  of  Antichrist  is  seen  in  Com- 
modian's  Carmen  Apologeticum,  in  Lactantius  (as 
above),  in  Martin  (see  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  2x4), 
and  in  the  ^i^Xiov  KXi^Mevros  (Lagarde,  Reliq.  juris 
eccl.  80^).  There  is  a  complete  fusion  in  the  Ascensio 
Jesaice,  and  in  the  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
of  Victorinus.  This  complicated  figfure  of  Nero  redivivus 
took  special  hold  on  the  Sibylline  literature  of  the  second 
century,'  and  here  again,  in  the  delineation  of  this,  we 
meet  once  more  with  the  old  features  of  the  dragon 
myth.  A  fusion  between  the  Antichrist  tradition  and 
the  Simon  Magus  legend  has  already  been  observed  by 
Schneckenburger,  and  traced  in  a  variety  of  points  by 
the  present  writer.  The  same  tradition  comes  into 
fusion  with  the  later  Alexander  legend  and  the  old  German 
saga  of  the  end  of  the  world  (Muspilli,  Edda). 

On  this  and  other  connected  subjects  see  Bousset,  Der  Anti- 


Ideengruppe;   Antichrist,  Weltsabbath,  Weliende  und  Welt- 

{[esicht  in   ihrer  christlichmittelalterlichen  Gesammtentwicke- 
ung,'  ZWT,  189s  and  1896.    On  the  Armenian  form  of  the 

1  Eisenmenger,  Entdtcktes  Judentum  2  709 ;  cp  Asc.  Jes.  79. 

*  This  has  been  already  remarked  by  Schneckenburger. 

•  Cp  Zahn, '  Apocal.  Studien '  in  Z,f.  kirchl,  Leben  u.  IViss. 
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Antichrtst-legena  see  Conybeare,  Acnd.,  26th  October  1895; 
and  on  a  singular  Mohammedan  tradition  sec  Lvdda  at  end. 

W.  B. 

ANTILIBANUS  (antiAiBanoc  [BA],  om.  «), 
Judith  1 7.     See  Lebanon. 

ANTIH0N7  Cq^B),  Is.  64ii  RV  mg.,  EV  'fair 
colours.'     See  Paint. 

ANTIOCH  (ANTiOxeiA  [Ti.  WH]).  i.  in  Pisidia : 
more  correctly,  •  Antioch  towards  Pisidia '  ('Am^xcta 
i}  Tpbs  UuriSl^),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Antioch  on 
the  Meander  (the  form  '  Pisidian  Antioch,'  *Ai^t6x«a 
ij  UKTidla  [Ti.  WH],  Acts  13x4,  arose  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  famous  Antioch  of  Syria).  It  was 
really  a  Phrygian  city  ;  but  in  NT  times  it  was  of  course 
included  within  the  Roman  province  Galatia.  Strabo 
(P-  577)  accurately  describes  it  as  lying  'on  a  hill.'  on 
the  south  side  of  the  range  now  called  Sultan  Dagh,  in 
Phrygia  Parorea;  but  it  was  not  until  1833  that 
Arundell  found  its  ruins  at  Yalobatch.  The  town  was 
founded  about  300  B.C.  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  and  the 
transportation  of  2000  Jewish  families  to  the  fortresses 
of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  as  recorded  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
xii.  3),  must  in  part  refer  to  Antioch.  By  Augustus  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  (6  B.C. ) ;  hence  its  coins  bear  the 
legend  Cajsarea.  Antioch  was  adopted  as  the  centre  of 
military  and  civil  administration  in  Southern  Galatia, 
and  from  it  radiated  the  roads  to  the  colonies  designed 
to  check  the  unruly  highlanders  of  Pisidia  and  Isauria, 
As  an  element  in  the  pacification  of  this  district,  the 
privil^es  of  the  Jews  were  confirmed  by  the  Emperors, 
and  Paul  found  a  large  Jewish  colony  in  the  city.  The 
Romanisation  of  this  part  of  Galatia  was  in  especially 
active  progress  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  41-54  a.d. 
At  the  time  of  Paul's  visit,  therefore,  Antioch  was  at 
the  height  of  its  importance.  Besides  its  relations  with 
Apamea  (on  the  W, )  and  with  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  east- 
em  Asia  Minor,  it  must  have  had  a  commercial  connection 
with  the  Pamphylian  seaports,  among  them  Atialia  and 
Perga  ;  and  Paul  must  have  reached  Antioch  by  following 
this  southern  trade-route,  which  probably  ran  through 
Adada  {Kara  Bavlo,  Bavlo  being  the  modem  pro- 
nunciation of  the  apostle's  name).  There  was  a  large 
body  of  Jewish  proselytes  in  Antioch,  many  of  them 
women  of  position  through  whom  the  Jews  were  able  to 
influence  the  magistrates  against  the  apostles  (Acts 
1350).  The  magistrates  had  summary  jurisdiction  over 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  such  as  the  apostles 
were  alleged  to  be  (cp  v.  44,  TO<ro  y\  ir6Xtf  <fvvi\x^* 
and  V.  45,  IddpTci  rods  ^xXoi/j) ;  but  the  '  casting  of 
them  out  of  the  borders  *  of  the  colony  could  not  imply 
permanent  banishment— at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Paul, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
latter  returning  to  -Antioch  from  Derbe  (Acts  14  21)  and 
perhaps  revisiting  the  city  at  least  twice  (Acts  166  I823, 
see  Galatia).  If  the  trade  of  Antioch  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  we  can  the  more  easily  under- 
stand Paul's  first  success  here  in  Asia  Minor :  the  new 
teaching  did  not  conflict  with  any  commercial  interests  of 
the  gentile  inhabitants,  as  it  did  at  Ephesus  and  Philippi. 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  proselytising  had 
prepared  the  people  for  its  reception.  It  is  also  not 
without  significance  that  on  the  death  of  king  Amyntas, 
some  seventy  years  before  Paul's  visit,  the  ancient 
worship  of  'Men'  {Mrjy  'AaKotot,  *ApKou<n  Strabo, 
*A(rKrfv6s  coins)  had  been  abolished,  so  that  there  was 
probably  no  gentile  hierarchy  in  existence  to  oppose  the 
apostles.  Hence  the  effect  of  their  preaching  was  more 
marked  here  than  in  any  other  case,  except  Corinth 
(Acts  184448/).  All  the  more  strange  is  the  sub- 
sequent unimportance  of  the  South  Galaiian  churches. 

2.  In  Syria  (i  and  2  Mace.  AV  Antiochia).  This 
great  city,  the  third  metropolis  of  the  Roman  world, 

1    Citv     *^^  Queen  of  the  East  {ij  koKt/j  Athen.  1 75 ; 

^'    orientis  apex  pulcher),  and  the  residence  of 

the  imperial   Legate  of  Syria,  survives  in  Antdiieh, 
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a  town  of  only  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  ranges  of  Libdnus  and 
Taurus,  on  a  fine  site  hard  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  just  where  the  river  turns  westwards  to  run 
between  Mt.  Pieria  on  the  N.  and  Mt.  Casium  on  the 
S.,  to  the  sea  16  m.  distant  A  little  higher  up  the 
river  Antigonia  had  been  built  in  307  B.  c  by  Antigonus  ; 
but  seven  years  later  Seleucus  Nicator  transferred  its 
inhabitants  to  his  new  city  of  Antioch. 

Strabo's  meagre  account  (p.  750)  is  the  foundation 
of  our  topographical  knowledge  of  the  city.  Like  the 
district  in  which  it  lay,  Antioch  was  a  rerpdiroXis,  an 
agglomeration  of  four  parts. 

The  first  contained  the  population  of  Antigonia ;  the  second 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  Ihe  third  part  was  the  creation  of 
Seleucus  Callinlcus  (246-226  B.C.),  and  the  fourth,  on  Mt.  Silpius, 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Elach  part  had  its  own  wall ;  but  in 
addition,  the  wnole  vast  area,  larger  than  that  of  Rome,  was 
surrounded  by  huge  walls  running  over  the  mountains  and 
across  the  ravines.  From  NTc!ltor's  time  dates  the  well-known 
statue  '  the  Fortune '  (Tvy^)  of  Antioch,  a  work  of  the  Sicyonian 
Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus  (Paus.  vi.  2  7).  The  memory 
of  it  is  preserved  on  the  coins,  and  in  a  small  marble  statuette 
in  the  Vatican.  The  goddess,  a  gracefu)  gentle  figure,  rests 
negligently  on  a  rock  ;  while  the  river,  a  vigorous  youth,  seems 
to  swun  out  from  under  her  feet. 

Seleucus  Nicator  also  embellished  Daphne  (Ad^ci; 
[VA]),  5  m.  distant  from  Antioch,  but  reckoned  a 
suburb.  It  was  a  spot  musical  with  fountains ;  its 
groves,  crowded  with  temples,  halls,  and  baths,  were 
the  seat  of  a  cult  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Among  its  artistic  treasures  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  MusagStes 
by  the  Athenian  Bryaxis.  The  precincts  of  Daphni  were 
endowed  with  the  right  of  asylum  and  naturally  became  the 
haunt  of  villany— of  runaway  slaves,  debtors,  and  cut-throats 
(Tac.  Ann.  860;  Tiberius  in  22  a.d.  attempted  to  regulate  this 
abuse  in  several  cities) :  if  we  may  trust  the  story  of  Onias  in 
2  Mace.  4  33,  Daphni  *  flung  away  the  one  rare  chance  of  shelter- 
ing virtue.'  The  site  is  now  called  Bgt  el  MiV.  the  'house  of 
Water.'    It  retains  no  traces  of  its  former  magnificence. 

From  this  suburb,  which  Roman  wealth,  Greek  art, 
and  Oriental  licentiousness  conspired  to  make  unique 
even  in  the  East,  Antioch  took  its  distinguishing  name 
— i)  ivl  Adtppji.  In  itself  the  title  bore  no  reference  to 
the  pleasure  pursuits  of  the  suburb — as  though  insinu- 
ating that  there  the  true  life  of  the  city  was  to  be  found  : 
it  was  a  genuine  official  title. 

Accordingly  we  find  it  on  coins  (cp  'AKriox^wv  tmv  cirl 
KoAAipoTi ;  rStv  iv  Mv^Sov^ ;  ritv  «-po«  rw  lofuf).  Hence 
Pliny  {HNb  21  [18])  writes  *  Antiochia  Epidaphnes.'  Tacitus 
{A  un.  2  83)  transliterates  the  Greek,  and  calb  the  suburb  itself 
'  Epidaphna.' 

Holm  has  summed  up  in  a  striking  sentence  the 
historical  position  of  Antioch  under  the  Seleucid  kings. 

2.  Character.  ^I^^^^g,^  ^^°^,^<>  ^*^«  ^f  (dvdTXovs 
A,  \/iuurau<iojr.   ^^Q^^^^^^  Strabo,  p.  751),  It  was  yet 

no  seaport;  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  it  was  yet 
something  more  than  a  centre  for  the  caravan  trade 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  city  reflected  the 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  a 
kingdom  which  itself  also  was  neither  a  genuine  naval 
nor  a  genuine  land  power.  Antioch  was  a  Greek  city, 
just  as  the  Seleucid  kingdom  was  an  attempt  to  impose 
upon  the  Orient  the  political  ideas  and  forms  of  Hellas. 
Yet,  in  the  capital  as  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  there  was 
no  true  Hellenism  ;  the  commingling  of  Oriental  and 
Western  elements  resulted  in  the  perpetuadon  of  the 
worst  features  of  both  races,  and  the  moral  worthlessness 
of  the  S)rrian  found  in  the  brilliance  and  artistic  tem- 
perament of  the  Grrek  merely  the  means  of  concealing 
the  crudities  of  his  own  life.  The  characteristic 
failing  of  the  Greek  also  was  exhibited  on  a  great  scale. 
A  third  element,  and  that  the  one  most  important 
for  biblical  history,  was  provided  by  the  Jews.  The 
colony  was  in  fact  coeval  with  the  city,  for  it  dated  from 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave  the  Jews  the  same 
privileges  as  he  gave  the  Greeks  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3 1 ).  ^  For 
this  connection  with  the  Syrian  kings  see  i  Mace.  11 42/. 
Herod  completed  the  marble-paved  street  which  we  can 

1  According  to  2  Mace.  49  (cp  also  v,  19)  Jason  conferred  on 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  the  status  of  citizens  of  Antioch 
(Antiochians)  on  which  see  Th.  T  12  544  C78). 
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trace  from  the  '  Gate  of  St.  Paul '  to  the  modem  town 

(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  53).     Thus  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised 

life  of  the  Empire  found  in  Antioch  some  representative. 

In  its  agora,  said    Libanius,  the  customs  of  the  world 

might  be  studied.     In  no  city  was  pleasure  more  earnestly 

pursued.    Daphnici  mores  were  proverbial ;  the  Orontes 

was  synonymous  with  superstition  and  depravity  (Juv. 

Sat.  862).     Yet  it  would  be  of  value  to  discover  to  what 

extent  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the  population 

were  really  affected  by  the  luxury  and  abandon  of  which 

we  hear  so  much  ;  that  is  after  all  but  one  side  of  the 

city's  life,  and  there  is  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  it. 

There  was  little  real  intellectual  life  ;  epigram  and  light 

prose  were  the   most   flourishing   forms   of  literature. 

Cicero   (Pro  Arch,   8,  §  4)   is   exaggerating  with   his 

'  eruditissimis  hominibus    liberalissimisque  studiis    ad- 

fluenti. '     Antioch  is  far  less  celebrated  than  Alexandria 

in  the  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  A.  D. 

This  intellectual  attitude  is  a  fact  of  some  importance, 

in  its  relation  to  the  first  Christian  teaching. 

The  mixture  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  Jewish  elements 

admirably  adapted  Antioch  for  the  great  part  she  played 

«  rtit*i«4>4«*i4fir    ^"  ^^  ^^^y  history  of  Christianity. 
s-unnaiaaiuiiy.  r^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^^^  church. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  Judaism  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  seed  of  the  word  (cp  Chrys.  Horn.  xxv. ).  '  Nicolas, 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch,'  one  of  the  first  deacons  (Acts  65), 
was  only  one  of  a  '  vast  multitude  of  Greeks '  who  in 
that  city  were  attracted  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  and 
ritual  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  3  3 ;  cp  Acts  1 1 19-21 ).  The  ancient  and 
honourable  status  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  gave  to  the  . 
infant  church  a  firm  and  confident  organisation.  Very 
early  the  city  became  a  centre  on  a  level  with  Jerusalem  in 
importance  (Acts  1 1 22  26-30  1 3 1 ).  The  cosmopolitanism 
of  its  inhabitants  inevitably  reacted  upon  the  Christians 
in  the  way  of  familiarising  them  with  universalist  ideas, 
and  Antioch  consequently  became  the  centre  of  mis- 
sionary labour.  It  was  Paul's  starting-point  on  his 
first  journey  with  Barnabas  (Acts  181-3),  and  thither  he 
always  returned  with  his  report  of  work  done  (Acts  14  26/. 
1630  18 22).  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  that  the  council  of  Jerusalem  sent  the  circular 
letter  to  the  gentile  Christians  (Acts  15  23  Gal.  24-14). 
and,  according  to  Acts  11 26  (on  which  see  Christian, 
beginning,  and  §  a  [end]),  it  was  in  Antioch  that  '  the 
disciples  were  called  Christians  first ' — undoubtedly  as  a 
nickname.  We  know  that  the  people  of  Antioch  were 
noted  for  their  scurrilous  wit  (Philost  Vit.  3x6  Zos.  8n 
441  Procop.  BP2B).  w.  J.  w. 

ANTIOCHIA  (a^NTiox[€]iA  [ANV]),  i  and  2  Mace. 
AV,  RV  Antioch,  2. 

ANTIOCHIANS  (a^NTiOxeiC  [VA]),  2  Mace.  419 
("XIAC  [A]),  and  in  AV  also  v.  9  (-XON  [V]),  where 
RV  has  •  citisens  of  Antioch.'     See  Antioch  2,  §  2  n. 

ANTIOCHIS  (ANTlOx[e]iC  [VA]),  concubine  of 
Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  430). 

ANTIOCHUS  (antioxoc  [A«V]  ;  anticoxoc  [N* 
once,  V*  once,  A  once]),  i.  Antiochus  III.,  surnamed 
the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
ascended  the  Syrian  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus.  He  is  the 
earliest  of  the  great  SELEUCiDiE  {^.v.)  mentioned  in 
the  Apocrypha,  but  Antiochus  II.  Theos  and  Antiochus 
I.  Soter  (his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  re- 
spectively) are  alluded  to  in  Dan.  11  (see  Daniel,  §  6). 
His  reign  (223-178  B.C.)  embraced  a  series  of  wars 
against  revolted  provinces  and  neighbouring  kingdoms, 
wars  in  the  prosecution  of  which  his  disasters  and 
successes  were  equally  great.  The  events  of  his  life  are 
briefly  alluded  to  in  Dan.  11  xo^ — notably  his  expedition 
in  Asia  Minor  in  197  B.C.  (cp  z/.  18)  which,  after  varying 
fortune,  ended  in  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Scipio  Africanus  near  Magnesia  in  190  B.C.  (cp  v.  18). 
This  was  one  of  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  which 
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Judas  the  Maccabee  is  said  to  have  heard  of  ( x  Maoc. 

8x.8). 

The  account  in  its  present  form  is  not  free  from  inaccuracies. 
Thus,  the  writer  states  that  Antiocbus,  the  *  great  king  of  Asia,' 
had  with  him  lao  elephants  (v.  6,  incep.  avriovr  [k*])  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Livy  ([87  39)  there  were^  only  fifty-four.  *  It  b  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  popular  tradition  the  original  number  was 
exaggerated'  (Cambr.  Bible,  4ui  loc.),  Cp  Maccabees,  First, 
8  10. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  humiliating  peace  imposed 
in  188  B.C.  was  that  twenty  hostages,  including  a  son  of 
the  king  (cp  i  Mace.  1  xo  and  below,  2).  should  be  sent 
to  reside  in  Rome.  Antiochus  the  Great  was  killed  in 
an  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymais  (187  B.C. ). 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator. 

See  SELEUCIDiG. 

2.  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  {^'EwnpaH^  '  the  illus- 
trious '  [cp  I  Mace.  1 10  where  A  -eis],  called  in  mockery 
*EwifKUfi^t  'the  madcap'),  youngest  son  of  no.  i.  On 
his  place  as  hostage  (see  above,  i)  being  taken  by  his 
nephew  Demetrius,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and — his 
elder  brother.  Seleucus  IV.,  having  meanwhile  been 
murdered — seized  the  Syrian  throne  ( 175  B.a ),  and  soon 
became  famous  for  his  conquests  in  Coele- Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  (cp  i  Mace.  1x6^  2  Mace.  5i^, 
and  see  Dan.  llax  j^).  During  his  Egyptian  campaign 
he  twice  took  Jerusalem  (i  Mace.  1 20  J".  2  Mace.  6  xx^ ). 
In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  strong  favourable  Hellenistic 
party  (see  Jason.  Menelaus),  Antiochus  appears  to 
have  seen  that  he  could  never  hope  to  subdue  Judaea 
until  he  had  rooted  out  the  peculiar  Jewish  religion  (see 
Israel,  §  69/ ).  He  accordingly  promulgated  a  decree 
enjoining  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his  dominions 
(i  Mace.  141^).  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  endeavour 
to  force  upon  the  Jews  the  worship  of  heathen  deities 
(see  Abomination,  ii.).  His  persecuting  policy  was 
responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Assi deans,  and  stirred  up 
the  successful  resistance  of  the  Maccabees.  His  end 
(164  B.C.)  is  variously  described.  According  to  i 
Mace.  6i-x6  he  was  visiting  a  rich  and  celebrated  temple 
in  Persia  (see  Elymais),  when  tidings  of  the  ill-success 
of  his  troops  in  Judaea,  and  remorse  for  his  sacrilege  at 
Jerusalem,  caused  his  death — according  to  Polybius 
(31 2)  at  Tabae  in  Persia.  ^  The  usually  accepted 
reference  to  his  end  in  2  Mace.  1  xo-17  is  not  very  prob- 
able, see  Maccabees,  Second,  §  7.  He  is  doubtless 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  75  4/. ,  and  there  are  niunerous  references 
tohis  life  and  character  in  Daniel  (^.t/. ,  §§  i,  6, 8, 10, 18). 

The  post-Tahnudic  tract  Megillath  Antiocktis  is  a  l^endary 
account,  in  Aramaic,  of  the  persecutions  in  his  reign  ;  cp  Schfl. 
GJV\  123  (see  Maccabeks,  Second,  (  11).     See  Seleucid>«. 

3.  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (Eli>T<iTwp),  the  young  son 
of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (see  2,  above),  was  left 
under  the  care  of  Lysias,  whilst  the  father  conducted 
hb  wars  in  Persia  (i  Mace.  832/.).  On  the  death  of 
Epiphanes  (164  B.C.)  Lysias  obtained  the  regency, 
ousting  his  rival  Philip,  5,  and  set  up  Epiphanes'  son  as 
king,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  surname  Eupftlor 
(i  Mace.  6x4^) — 'on  account  of  the  virtues  of  his 
father*  (Appian).  Together  they  entered  Judaea  (see 
Israel,  §  75  beg. )  and,  encamping  at  Beth-zacharias.  be- 
sieged Belhsura  (see  Beth-zur).  The  Maccabceans  were 
defeated  and  the  famous  Eleazar  [q.v. ,  7)  was  killed  (i 
Mace.  6  28^ ).  *  The  war  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close, 
however,  by  the  news  that  Philip  had  occupied  Antioch, 
and  a  hasty  peace  was  concluded  restoring  to  the  Jews 
the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  persecu- 
tions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (cp  Israel,  i.e. ).  In  the 
following  year  ( 162  B.C. )  the  king  and  his  guardian  were 
put  away  by  Demetrius  [q.v.,  1]  (i  Mace.  7 1^  2 
Mace,  liijf.).     See  SELEUCiDiB. 

4.  Antiochus  VI.,  surnamed  Theos  (066$),  son  of 
Alexander  Balas,  spent  his  early  youth  as  a  ward  of 

1  His  father,  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  died  whilst  engaged 
in  this  same  district  upon  a  similar  errand.  Tradition  may  have 
confused  the  son  with  the  father. 

s  2  Mace.  18  2x  ascribes  their  ill-success  to  treachery  (see 
RuoDocusX 
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an  Arabian  (see  IM alcue ).  He  was  brought  forward  by 
Tryphon,  a  former  follower  of  Balas,  and  set  up  as  king 
in  opposition  to  Demetrius  Nicator  (see  Demetrius, 
2)  who  was  rapidly  becoming  unpopular  (i  Mace. 
II39  54  ;  145  B.C. ).  On  his  coronation  he  received  the 
surnames  'Epiphanes'  and  'Dionysus.'  Henceforth 
he  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Tryphon,  who 
ultimately  found  an  opportunity  of  slaying  him  (i  Mace. 
1831).     See  further  Tryphon,  Seleucid^ 

5.  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  {Xidifinp), — i.t. ,  man  of  Sid6 
in  Pamphylia, — called  also  E6ff«^  (Jos.  An/,  xiii.  82), 
was  the  son  of  Demetrius  I.  and  younger  brother  of 
Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  The  capture  of  his  brother  by 
the  Parthians  gave  Sidetes  the  opportunity  of  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  in  opposition  to  the 
unpopular  Tryphon.  To  win  over  the  Jews  he  wrote, 
from  Rhodes,  to  Simon  '  the  chief  priest  and  governor,' 
and  by  advantageous  concessions,  remission  of  royal 
debts,  and  the  formal  permission  to  coin  money,  attained 
his  end  (i  Mace.  15 1^  ;  avruaxos  [k*  v.  i]).  Tryphon 
was  besieged  at  Dor  {v.  25),  and  ultimately  forced  to 
flee  to  Orthosia  (v.  37),  The  situation  immediately 
changed.  Antiochus  felt  his  position  secure,  and  sent 
Athenobius  to  Simon  demanding  Joppa,  Gazara,  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  arrears  of  tribute  (28^). 
The  refusal  of  these  demands  brought  about  war.  and 
Cendebeus  was  dispatched  against  the  Jews  (1638/:). 
Sidetes  appears  no  more  in  i  Mace. ;  but  in  the  time  of 
John  Hyrcanus  (see  Maccabees,  i.  §  7)  he  came  and 
besieged  Jerusalem  (133  B.C.),  and  five  years  later  met 
his  death  whilst  fighting  the  Parthians  under  Phraortes 
II.  (Arsaces  VII.,  128  B.C.).     See  Seleucid^c 

6.  Father  of  Numenius  (i  Mace  12x6  14 22). 

ANTIPAS  (ANT[€]inAC  [Tl  WH],  abbrev.  fi-om 
dyrlwaTpos,  see  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.l  3;  cp  Cleopas  from 
KXe^arpoi).     1.  See  Herodian  Family,  2. 

2.  The  'faithful  witness'  of  Pergamum  named  in  Rev. 213. 
According  to  the  Ac/a  Sane/arum  (Apr.  11)  he  was  bishop  of 
Pergamum,  suid  suffered  death  (by  the  'brazen  bull')  under 
Domitian. 

ANTIPATEB  (ANTinATpoC  [ANV]),  son  of  Jason 
[3],  an  ambassador  sent  by  the  Jews  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians (i  Mace.  12x6  14  22).  See  Sparta.  For  the 
An ti pater  from  whom  Antipatris  (see  below)  was  named 
see  Herodian  Family,  i. 

ANTIPATBIS  ( ANTinATRiC  [Ti.WH])  was  founded 
by  Herod  the  Great  on  '  the  finest  plain '  of  his  kingdom 

1  AlTiuionfl.  — '•^''  ^^^^^'^ — ***  memory  of  his  father 
"^^^  Antipater  (Jos.  ^/i.  21 9),  but  also,  as  the 
history  of  the  town  abundantly  proves,  for  strategical 
reasons.  The  other  details  given  by  Josephus  are,  that 
it  lay  'close  to  the  mountains'  (^/i.  4?)  on  the  plain 
of  Kaphar  Saba  {Katpapffa^a),  fertile  and  well- watered, 
that  a  river  encompassed  the  city,  and  a  grove  of  very 
fine  trees  (^«/.  xvi.52).  In  another  passage,  probably 
from  a  different  source,  Josephus  identifies  it  with 
Kaphar  Saba  {Xa^ap^a^d  I)  pOv  'AvriTarpis  jcaXetrai), 
and  tells  how,  to  resist  Antiochus  on  his  march  against 
the  Arabians  (area  85  B.  c. ),  Alexander  Jannaeus  made 
a  deep  ditch  and  a  wall,  which  however  Antiochus 
destroyed,  extending  thence,  a  distance  of  150  (?) 
stadia,  to  the  sea  at  Joppa  (f"^.  xiii.  15 1).  During 
Roman  times  Antipatris  was  a  station  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  the  military  roads  from  Lydda  and  from 
Jerusalem  respectively  to  Cassarea,  where  the  latter 
road  issued  from  the  hills.  Thus  Paul  was  brought 
by  night  from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris  and  thence,  part 
of  his  escort  returning,  to  Cassarea  (Acts233i).  The 
return  of  so  much  of  Paul's  escort  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  Antipatris  being  according  to  the  Talmud 
[Talm.  Bab.,  Gittin,  76a)  on  the  limits  of  Jewish  soil, 
all  danger  of  an  attack  by  the  threatened  Jewish  ambush 
(Acts  23  x6  20  ^ )  was  now  past.  There,  in  66  A.D., 
Cestius  Gallus  halted  on  his  way  to  Lydda  {B/ii.  19  x), 
and  to  this  point,  on  his  subsequent  retreat  from 
Jerusalem,  he  was  piu^ued  by  the  Jews  {id.  9).     There, 
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loo,  in  the  same  year,  Vespasian  halted  on  his  march 
from  Csesarea  to  Lydda  {i^.  iv.  8i). 

Antipatris  is  not  marked  in  the  Ta^.  Pent.  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (333  a.d.  )  gives  it  as  10  R.m.  from 
0-  RitA  ^y^^  ^'^  ^^  from  Csesarea  ;  the  Itin.  Ant. 
as  28  from  Caesarea ;  and  Bus.  and  Jer.  in 
the  Orwm,  as  6  S.  from  Galgulis  (in  all  probability  the 
present  Jiljuliyeh).  Schilrer  {Hist.Zxyo)  and  others, 
following  Rob.  {BRixy^f.),  identify  it  with  the  present 
Kefr  Saba,  23  R.m.  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  Csesarea. 
But,  as  Kefr  Saba  is  no  less  than  17  R.m.  from  Lydda 
and  2  R.m.  N.  from  Jiljuliyeh;  as,  besides,  it  has  no 
ancient  remains,  nor  any  such  wealth  of  water  or  en> 
compassing  river  as  Josephus  describes,  it  is  more 
probable  that  Antipatris  lay  farther  S.  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  'Aujeh,  which  are  about  29  R.m.  from 
Caesarea,  4  S.  of  Jiljuliyeh,  and  about  xi  N.  of  Lydda, 
in  a  district  whidi  better  suits  the  data  of  Josephus. 
Here  Dr.  Sandreczky  and  Sir  C  W.  Wilson  (PEF 
Qtt.Sf.,  1874,  p.  192/.)  have  suggested  the  site  of 
KaVat  Rds  el-Ain,  at  the  very  copious  sources  of 
the  'Aujeh.  which  they  identify  with  the  crusading 
castle  of  Mirabel  (el-Mirr  being  a  neighbouring  place- 
name).  They  point  out,  too,  that  the  valley  of  the 
*Auj^  would  be  a  more  natural  line  for  the  great  ditch 
of  Alexander  Jannaeus  than  a  line  from  Kefr  Saba  to 
the  sea.  Although  Neubauer  {G^og.  du  Talm,  80^) 
thinks  that  the  Talmud  distinguishes  between  Kefr  Sab& 
and  Antipatris.  this  is  doubtful,  for,  while  their  names 
are  given  separately,  both  are  defined  as  border  towns 
— between  Samaria,  a  heathen  country,  and  Judaea. 
These  are  all  the  data  for  the  question  of  position. 
Without  excavation  on  the  sites  named,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rest  of  the  Roman  road — probably  the 
road  by  which  Paul  was  brought — traced  by  Eli  Smith 
in  1843  from  Gophna  to  the  plain,  but  lost  at  the  edge 
of  the  hills  {Biblioth.  Sac.  1 478^ ),  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  be  certain  where  exactly  Antipatris  stood.  We  cannot 
expect  to  find  many  ruins  on  the  site.  Unlike  other 
Herodian  sites,  it  is  not  stated  to  have  been  embellished 
by  great  buildings ;  and  the  town  did  not  afterwards 
develop.     Buhl  (Pal.  199)  favours  Ras  el-'Ain. 

In  333  the  Bordeaiuc  Pilgrim  calls  it  a  nrutaiw,  or  cbange- 
bcmse,  not  a  chntas  like  Lydda  (the  next  '  change '  ne  mentions 
— Betthar,  10  R.m.  towartfs  Ciesarea — is  perhaps  the  present 
et-Tlreh,  PEF  Mem.  2  j66).  In  40^  the  Pert^.  S.  Paula  calls 
is  *'senurutuin  oppidulum.'  In  451  it  had  a  bishop  i^Acis  of  the 
Conn,  c/Chakedon  :  cp  Descr.  Parockue  Jerusalem^  circa  460), 
and  in  744  it  still  contained  Christians.  With  their  disappear- 
ance before  the  Arabs,  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  name  would 
▼anisb,  and  has  not  been  recovered  (but  see  the  curious  state- 
ment of  a  native  in  PEF  Mem.  2 134,  that  the  name  of  Kefr 
Saba  is  .^nti&trCs).  The  Crusaders  wrongly  idendfied  Antipatris 
with  'ArsQf,  the  ancient  Apollonia.  c.  A.  s. 

AHTONIA.  see  Jerusalem. 

ANTOTHUAH^or  rather  RV  Anthothij  AH(  H^nh^P, 
njnnjV  [GI.],  fPnh3p  [Ba.]-,  probably  a  feminine 
adjective  formed  from  Anathoth  [^.t^.]),  in  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  {q.v.,  §  9  ii.  j8),  1  Ch.824t  (ANCoOAie 

[AN^ecioei^^.  A]  KAi  agcin  [®^*].  ANAecaeALL]). 

ANTOTHITE  (^rtnjy).  i  Ch.  11  28  AV.  See 
Anathoth,  i. 

AinjB(3«]J;  €NN6aNt[B],  erNCoBCA],  a^NCoB[L]; 
asob),  a  Judahite,  descendant  of  Coz  (RV  Hakkoz) 
( 1  Ch.  4  8 ).     Probably  to  be  identified  with  An AB  (We. ). 

AHUB  (annac  [B]),  I  Esd.948  AV=Neh.87 
Hanan,  4. 

ANVIL  (DPB),  Is.  41 7+.     See  Metal  Work. 

APAME(AnAMH[BA],-nH.rL];|boo»?:  apeme\ 
daughter  of  j^airtacus  and  concubine  of  Darius  ( i  EscL 
4^9). 

APAMEA  (Jer.  Talm.  Kil  ^z^  ITODK.  but  oftener 
•WDDDi<),  mentioned  in  the  Vg.  text  of  Judith  3 14, 
apparently  as  a  district  ( '  pertransiens  .  .  .  omnem 
Apameam ')  in  the  line  of  march  of  Holofemes. 
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*Ava^^yif,  <Mie  of  the  ten  districts  of  N.  Syria  under  Rome  (Ptol. 
Geogr.  V.  15  19),  took  its  name  from  'Airofieia,  a  fortified  town 
(named  after  Seleucus  Nicator's  Persian  wife),  built  on  a  hill 
some  six  or  more  miles  east  of  the  Orontes.  half-way  between 
Emesa  and  Antioch,  and  now  represented  by  important  ruins 
under  the  village  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  ciudel,  now 
called  Karat  eJMudl^.  See  Strabo,  p.  752;  Ritter,  Erdkunde 
17,  Abth.  ii.  1075-86';  E.  Sachau,  Reise  in.  Syrien  u.  Mesopot. 
7Z-8-J  (photographs  and  map) ;  also  reflf.  in  Boettg.  Lex.  Jos. 

APE(D^PP.  D^p^pr  niGHKOi  [BAL];  simics,  1  K. 
IO22,  yiQiav  TOpevrQv  [BL],  cp  v.  11 ;  2  Ch.  92it).  An 
animal  mentioned  among  the  rarities  brought  from  Ophir 
by  Solomon's  fleet.  The  Heb.  A^h,  *  ape,'  is  evidently 
a  loan-word,^  and  is  usually  connected  with  kapi,^  the 
Sanscr.  name  of  the  ape  ;  thus  the  home  of  the  animal, 
though  not  necessarily  the  situation  of  Ophir,  will  be 
indicated.  It  is  mentioned  in  each  case,  in  MT  (the 
phenomena  of  0  are  here  very  peculiar),  in  connection 
with  the  peacocks  (if  the  common  theory  is  correct) 
imported  by  Solomon  from  Ophir.  Perhaf)s  '  monkey' 
would  be  a  more  correct  modern  English  rendering  than 
'ape,'  which  suggests  the  tailless  guadrumana,  while 
the  animals  of  this  order  represented  on  the  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  tails.  Just  so,  ic^^ 
would  have  been  a  better  Greek  rendering  than  vldr)Koi 
(the  LXX  word),  if  Aristotle  is  correct  in  making  the 
tIOtjkoi  tailless.  Four  kinds  of  monkeys  are  repre- 

sented on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  Those  on  the  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II.  seem  to  belong  to  an  Indian 
species ;  they  appear  in  company  with  the  Indian 
elephant  and  the  Bactrian  camel  (Houghton,  *On  the 
Mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  Sculptures,'  TSBA  6  319/! 
['77]).  Monkeys  {gab)  and  baboons  were  much  in 
request  in  Egypt.  Queen  Ha'tsepsut  ('Hatasu,'  i8th 
dynasty)  received  them  among  other  rarities  from 
the  (African)  land  of  Punt ;  see  the  picture  of  the 
native  ambassadors  leading  specimens  of  the  Cyno- 
cephalus  Hamadryas  and  the  Cynocephalus  Babuinus.* 
Hal^vy,  however  {REJ2\tzf. ),  would  identify  Solomon's 
D'B^p  and  D'»3fl  (see  Peacocks)  with  the  iuku  and 
hukupi  mentioned  in  the  Amama  tablets  in  the  requests 
of  the  Asiatic  princes — i.e.,  diflFerent  sorts  of  vessels  full 
of  aromatic  oil,  etc.*  Plutarch  {d€  Is.  et  Osir.  81)  gives 
an  account  of  the  sixteen  ingredients  of  the  Egyptian 
ilC00i.*  N.  M. — A.  E.  s. 

APELLES  (ahcAAhc  [Ti.  WH],  contracted  from. 
*AiroXX65a>/)oj)  is  saluted  in  Rom.  16 10,  where  he  is 
called  '  the  approved  (36ift^o?)  in  Christ,'  an  expression 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  he  had  shown  constancy 
as  a  confessor  in  time  of  trial.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him.  Weizsacker  suggests  that  his  Christian 
activity  may  have  been  chiefly  within  the  household  of 
Aristobulus  also  mentioned  in  v.  10  (A post.  Age  I399). 

In  the  list  of  the  'seventy  apostles'  which  we  owe  to  Pseudo- 
Dorothcus,  Apelles  is  represented  as  bishop  of  Heraclea ;  that 
of  Pscudo-Hippolyius  mentions  Smyrna.  According  to  the 
vir(JfAK»ifia  of  Peter  and  Paul  by  the  Pseudo-Symeon  Meiaphrastes, 
he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Smyrna  by  Peter. 

APHAEBEMA  (a4>aip€MA  [«Vi]).  1  Macc.1134 
RV,  AV  Apherema. 

APHAESACHITES  («!5p-j9K  [Ba.];  '-jD«  [Gi.] ; 
A<|)<\PCAXAI0I  [BA],  but  -CAKKAIOI  [B]  in  Ezra56  ; 
-pACGAXAlOi  [L] ;  see  also  next  article),  a  word  used 
(Ezra 5 6  66t)  apparently  as  the  tide  of  certain  officers 
under  Darius.  Another  form  is  Aph  arsathchites  ;  see 
Ezra  49,  where  the  word  is  misunderstood  (see  EIzra,  ii. 

1  If  it  belongs  to  the  original  text :  see  Ebony,  |  2  ^. 

*  Whence  also  icif/Soc  or  *e^o«,  and  Eng.  a^e. 

*  Eklwards,  Pharaohs^  Fellahs,  and  Explorers  29a.  See 
also  the  apes  and  baboons  on  a  wall-painting  in  a  tomb,  El 
Bersheh  (Egypt.  Explor.  Fund),  Pt.  II.,  plate  xi. :  cp  p.  29. 

*  See  Am.Tab.  B  28  =  Wi.  294,  col.  2,  4o;_i  kukupu  ?a  .  .  . 
|1ca]-<lu  naktamiSu, '  a  kttkupu  .  .  .  with  its  lid ' ;  col.  3,  43  .  .  . 
kukubu  Samni  (abi,  ' .  .  .  a  kukubu  of  good  oil' ;  B  5,  i,  25 
(recto)  Samni  Sa  tabu  afiiya  uSiranni  II  duk  kukupu,  'send  me, 
my  brother,  good  oil,  two  vessels  kukupu '  (so  Hal.,  not  in  Wi.). 
Duk  or  tuk  (pi.  tu^)  is  the  ordinary  ideogram  for  *  vessel, 
receptacle.' 

*  The  Assyriological  notices  are  mostly  due  to  Prof.  Cbeyne. 
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§  lo)  and  treated  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  settled  in 
Palestine  by  Asnapper.  Its  etymology  is  still  very 
uncertain.  See  G.  Hoflfmann,  ZA  254/.;  Marquart, 
Fund.  64  ;  and  Andreas  in  Marti,  Bid/,  -aram.  Gram., 
Glossary,  p.  53*. 

APHARSATHCHITES,    The    (K^^npnDtJ    [Ba.] ; 

KfD'nDipx   [Gi.]:  4>Ap€ceAXAioi  [B],  a<4>ApcAe. 

[A],   ak4>ApACTAX-  [y)'  Ezra49t.     See  Apharsach- 

ITES. 

APHAMITES  («!D1D«  [Ba.  Gi.];  a4)pacaioi  [B], 
<\<i)<\pc.  [A] ;  <l)Apa^ceAlOl  [L]).  mentioned  in  Ezra49t 
as  4  tribe  settled  in  Palestine  by  Asnapper.  Various 
attempts  at  identification  have  been  made  {Persians,  by 
Rawlinson,  Pulp.  Com.  ad  loc.,  but  see  ICAT^^  376; 
Par  sua,  a  Median  tribe,  by  DeL  Par.  327) ;  but  the 
word  is  best  regarded  as  a  scribe's  error,  related  (some 
think)  to  K'Dcn£3K  (EV  Apharsachites,  EzraSd  66), 
or,  more  probably,  miswritten  for  khbo,  'scribes.'  The 
last  letter  of  Knoso  (MT  k'Sdto,  see  Tarpelites)  was 
attached  by  dittography  to  the  next  word  (Marquart, 
Fund.  64). 

APHEK(p5K  A<|)€K  [BAL]).  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  how  many  places  of  this  name  are  mentioned 
in  the  OT.  Only  one  of  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
identified. 

1.  In  Josh.  134  (to0«/c  [B],  a0€ifo  [A],  -kk.  [L]) 
Aphek  appears  as  the  limit  of  the  Sidonian  country, 
apparently  as  its  northern  limit  towards  the  Giblites  or 
Byblians.  This  Aphek,  therefore,  is  commonly  identified 
with  Aphaca  (now  Afka),  famous  for  its  sanctuary  of 
Astarte,  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  river  of  Byblus, 
the  Adonis  or  (as  it  is  now  called)  Nahr  Ibr&him  ;  cp 
Lucian,  Dea  Syria  6-8. 

2.  The  Aphek  assigned  in  Josh.  19  30  to  the  tribe  of 
Asher  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  1 31  (where  the  name 
is  written  p'CK,  Aphik,  o^e*  [AL],  vaci  [B])  as  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Canaanites  were  able  to  maintain 
against  the  invaders.  Here  also  some  suppose  that 
Aphaca  is  meant ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Asher 
ever  attempted  to  extend  so  far  north,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Josh.  17  n^  that  Asher  had  a  theoretical  claim  to 
part  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  S.  of  Mt.  Carmel  as  far  at 
least  as  Dor,  it  is  probable  that  Aphek  in  Sharon  (no. 
3)  is  meant 

3.  In  Josh.  12 18  (o^jc  [B])  we  read,  in  the  list  of  the 
kings  smitten  by  Joshua,  '  the  king  of  Aphek,  one  ;  the 
king  of  Lasharon,  one '  ;  but  it  is  better  to  emend  the 
verse  with  the  aid  of  ©^  ('O0^k  r^j  *kp<j»K)  and  read  '  the 
king  of  Aphek  in  the  (plain  of)  Sharon,  one*  (see  DL 
on  the  passage).  This  Aphek  in  Sharon,  as  Wellhausen 
has  pointed  out,  is  the  city  {a)  firora  which  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  made  repeated  attacks  on  Samaria,  i  K. 
2O2630  (o^Ktt  [BA],  -KK.  [L]),  2K.13i7.«  and  \b 
and  c)  from  which  the  Philistines  assembled  their  forces 
for  war  with  Israel  before  the  battles  of  Gilboa  ( i  S. 
29 1 )  and  of  Eben-erer  (i  S.  4i ;  Jos.  afi<f>€Ka  or  a^/ca). 

{a)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Kings  :  that  it  lay  in  a 
lowland  plain  is  clear  firom  i  K.  20  23,  and  that  the  plain 
is  that  of  Sharon  follows  from  2  K.  13  22  6^,  where  we 
find  the  addition  (undoubtedly  genuine)  'and  Hazael 
took  the  Philistine  from  his  hand  from  the  Western  sea 
to  Aphek. '  Aphek  therefore  lay  on  the  verge  of  Philistia 
— i.e.,  in  Sharon — and  we  must  understand  that,  both 
in  Benhadad's  time  and  in  the  time  of  Hazael,  the  Syrians 
avoided  the  difficulties  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  central 
mountain-land  of  Canaan  by  striking  into  the  maritime 
plain  south  of  Carmel  and  so  securing  the  mastery  of 
the  fertile  coast -land  without  having  to  beside  Samaria. 
Their  route  would,  in  fact,  be  the  present  great  road  from 
Damascus  to  Ramleh  through  Megiddo.'    At  Aphek, 

1  On  this  passage  see  Asher,  f  3. 

a  .See  We.  CH  254 ;  cp  ///>/.,  ET,  39  [but  cp  GASm.  IfG  350 
401/]. 
s  Cp  the  route  of  Al-NSbulusI,  cd.  Tuch. 
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somewhere  in  the  north  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  they  had  a 
great  military  post  from  which  they  could  direct  their 
armies  either  against  Samaria  or  against  the  Philistines 
(2K.  12i7[i8]). 

(d)  As  regards  the  Aphek  of  Samuel :  it  is  clear  that 
a  point  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Sharon  Plain,  on 
the  road  to  Megiddo  and  the  plain  of  E^raelon,  is 
appropriate  to  i  S.  29 1.  The  mustering- place  of  the 
Philistines  cannot  have  been  in  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew 
territory,  least  of  all  at  such  a  place  as  el-F'aku'  on  Mt 
Gilboa  (in  the  rear  of  Saul's  army  !)  where  it  is  absurdly 
placed  by  Conder  and  Armstrong.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Philistines  were  at  Shunem  (iS.  284)  before  they 
reached  Aphek  ;  but  to  argue  thus  is  to  forget  that  i  S. 
283-25,  the  story  of  Saul  and  the  witch  of  Endor,  is 
a  distinct  narrative,  by  a  different  hand,  and  that  29  x 
originally  followed  directly  on  28 1/. 

(c)  Finally,  the  attack  on  central  Israel  which  issued 
in  the  battle  of  Eben-ezer  and  the  destruction  of  Shiloh 
(iS.  4)  would  naturally  be  taken  to  have  been  made 
from  the  same  Aphek,  were  it  not  that  commentators  have 
assumed  that  the  position  of  Eben-erer,  and  therefore 
of  Aphek,  is  fixed  somewhere  near  Mizpah  by  i  S.  7 12. 
It  is  certainly  safer,  however,  to  distinguish  the  battle- 
field of  Eben-ezer  in  i  S.  4 1  from  the  stone  Eben-ezer 
set  up  by  Samuel  many  years  later,  than  to  assume  the 
existence  of  two  Apheks  fitted  to  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  Philistine  campaign  (cp  Eben-ezer).  And  here 
also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  chaps.  4  and  7  are  derived 
from  distinct  documents,  and  that  the  historical  value 
of  the  second  is  very  insecure. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  without  further 
argument  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  seek  an  Aphek  in  the 
region,  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to 
which  Eus.  and  Jer.  give  the  name  of  Saron,  or  to  place 
the  Aphek  of  Kings  at  the  caravan-station  of  Flk  in  the 
mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  may 
be  the  Apheca  near  Hippus  or  Hippe  of  OS  91  24  and 
219  72  ;  but  is  not  a  biblical  site.  w.  R.  s. 

The  existence  of  an  Aphek  in  Sharon  is  put  beyond 
doubt  by  the  following  additional  evidence.  Firs/,  in 
the  lists  of  Thotmes  III.  {c.  1600  B.C. )  nos.  60-76 
form  a  group  by  themselves  ;  62  is  Joppa,  64  Lydda,  65 
Ono.  Then  come  66  Apukn,  67  Suka,  68  Yhm,  At 
this  last  place,  Thotmes  had  to  decide  which  of  three 
roads  he  should  take  over  Carmel.  Yhm  must  therefore 
have  Lain  near  the  most  southerly  road — that  is,  somewhat 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  'Abu  NSr — and  may 
be  the  present  Yemma  by  the  high  road  along  the  edge 
of  the  Samarian  Hills.  Suka  is  doubtless  the  present 
Shuweikeh,  2  m.  farther  S.  Apukn  therefore  lay 
between  it  and  Ono.  Maspero,  it  is  true,  identified 
Suka  and  Apukn  with  the  Judaean  Shocoh  and  Apheka 
of  josh.  154853  ;  but  W.  Max  MQller  {As.  u.  Fur.  161) 
has  shown  that  the  list  contains  nothing  S.  of  Ajalon. 
The  n  of  Apukn  may  be  the  common  termination  of 
place-names  j'r.  Max  Miiller  says  it  may  also  be 
read  as  i.  Secondly,  in  the  autumn  of  66  A.  D.  Cestius 
Gallus,  advancing  on  Jerusalem  from  Coesarea,  reached 
Antipatris,  and  '  sent  before '  a  party  to  drive  the  Jews 
out  of  '  the  tower  of  Aphek '  (ni/p705  'A^eicoO).  After 
taking  the  tower  he  marched  on  Lydda  (Jos.  BJ  ii.  19  x). 
This  agrees  with  the  data  of  Thotmes  III.  and  places 
Aphek  between  the  River  'Aujeh  and  Lydda.  Here 
there  is  now  no  place-name  which  affords  any  help  in 
the  case,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  village  Fejjeh — i.e., 
originally,  Feggeh — about  9  m.  NE.  of  Joppa  (which, 
however,  does  not  lie  quite  near  enough  to  the  E.  limit 
of  the  plain  to  suit  Lucian's  text  of  2  K.  1822),  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  a  list  of  mediaeval 
Arab  place-names  quoted  by  Rohricht  {ZDPV,  1896) 
there  occur  both  Sair  Fuka  and  Fakin.  A/^ain,  in  a 

fragment  of  BIsarhaddon  (681-668  B.C. )  a  city  Apku  is 
described  as  30  'kasbu-kakkar'  from  Raphia  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  Schrader  ( k'A  T'O^)  204 ) ,  who  translates 
kasbu-kakkar  by  '  double  leagues,'  takes  Apku  to  lie  on 
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the  E.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaret  (i.e.,  the  present  Fik) 
and  the  Aphek  of  i  K.  20 26,  etc.  This,  however,  seems 
less  likely  to  give  the  distance  from  Raphia  of  a  place  so 
situated  than  of  an  Aphek  on  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The 
'Aujeh,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  70  m.  from  Raphia. 
It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  particularis- 
ing of  one  Aphek  as  '  in  Sharon '  (Josh.  12 18,  see 
above,  3)  impUes  the  existence  of  other  Apheks  in  the 
land.  G.  A.  s. 

APHEKA  (njJDK.  a4)aka  [AL],  4>a,K0YA  [B]).  an 
unidentified  city  in  the  mountain-land  of  Judah  (Josh. 

1553t). 

AFHEREMA.  RV  APHiF.RKMA  (A<|>MpeM&  [K]. 
d<t>cp.  [VAJ  xuiSbi  ),  I  Mace.  11 34,  probably  a 
Graecised  form  of  the  city-name  Ephraim  (q.v.,  ii. ). 

AFHEBRA  (A4)€ppak  [BA]),  a  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  (see  Nethinim)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  Sc),  one  of  eight  inserted  in 
I  Esd.  034  (om.  L)  after  Pochereth-hazzebaim  of  1|  Ezra 
257  =  Neh.759. 

APHIAH  (n^DK :  a4>€K  [BL],  -<1>ax  [A*],  .4>ix  [A^). 
I  S.  9  it,  according  to  MT,  one  of  Saul's  ancestors  ; 
but  'son  of  Aphiah,  a  Benjamite,"  should  probably  be 
•  of  Gibcah  of  Benjamin '  (p»  p  [nlynjo)-  So  virtually 
Wellhausen  ;  but  he  did  not  notice  that  Aphiah  (cp  @ 
and  note  that  ic=p,  e.^.,  in  Reba  Nu.  318)  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Gibeah.  This  was  reserved  for  Marquart  [Fund. 
15).  T.  K.  c. 

APHTK  (p^DK),  Judg.  l3xt.     See  Aphek,  2. 

APHHAH,  HOUSE  OF,  RV  Beth-le-Aphrah  (fl^^ 
^^^"^^^  OIKOY  KATAreAwTA  [BAQ]).  Mic.  liof,  the 
name  of  a  town  not  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
determination  of  the  site  of  Beth-le-Aphrah  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  larger  question  of  the  text  of  the 
whole  passage,  Mic.  1 10-15,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here  (see  Taylor,  AIT  of  Mic. ;  Ryssel,  UnUrsuch.  on 
the  Book  of  Mic.  26  ^  ;  We.  Kl.  Praph. ;  Wi.  ^  T 
Unters.  185/.,  AOF\  xo^).  So  much,  however,  is 
plain — the  vocalisation  cannot  be  trusted,  especially 
in  \new  of  the  paronomasia  ( '  house  of  dust '  RV  mg. ), 
and  even  the  consonants  were  differently  read  by  ®. 
The  older  writers  [e.g.,  Winer,  so  now  also  Nowack) 
identified  Aphrah  with  Ophrah  {q.v.)\  cp  Pesh.  'the 
houses  of  Ophrah.*  But  the  context  seems  to  demand 
some  place  farther  W.  and  S.  Winckler,  with  his  rather 
too  ingenious  emendation  •  Bethel '  (reading  iBy-'?K  for 
TCy  TT^^  AOF,  I.C.),  seeks  to  avoid  this  objection  by 
reading  'Gilgal'  for  the  historically  impossible  'Gath,' 
and  (with  We.)  'Bekaim'  (see  Bochim)  for  the  very 
questionable  bdko  (bs)  in  1  too,  Hitz.  [KGH,  ad  loc. ), 
followed  by  Mtihlau  v^ HWB'^,  suggests  a  ^Afrd  that 
Yakut  {Mo  jam  el  bulddn,  sub  voc. )  mentions  as  '  a  castle 
in  Palestine  near  Jerusalem. '  Ges.-Bu.  suggests  doubt- 
fully Betogabra  (Eleutheropolis,  Beit  Jibrin),  which, 
howe\-er,  represents  an  Aram,  inaa  n*3  (Nestle  in  ZDPV 
1  224/ ).  Perhaps  the  name  of  the  Wady  el-Ghafr 
running  E.  not  far  S.  of  Mirash  may  be  an  echo  of 
Micah's  Aphrah.  So  GASm.  ( Twelve  Proph,  1  384), 
Che.  {JQR,  July  1898).  The  ^  in  ,Tay^  seems  to  be  a 
scribe's  error  (as  if  *  in  the  dust  *). 

APH8ES  (V-VBH).  I  Ch.24i5t  AV.  RV  Happizzez. 

APIS  (eiH:  o  <\nic  [Bi(AQ].  ot.  [Q*  (superscr. 
a  Q*  ^**'*)] :  Eg}'ptian  Hapi),  the  black  bull-god  of  Mem- 
phis (see  Egypt,  §  14).  Though  the  name  of  this  famous 
deity  does  not  occur  in  EV,  he  is  mentioned  once  in  OT 
{]cT.  46i5<z).  0  alone  has  preser\'ed  the  true  division 
of  the  words  :  for  PjTOJ.  AV  '  are  swept  away '  (similarly 
R V  Pesh.  Vg. ),  we  must  read  rjn  03.  '  hath  fled  Apis ' 
(fipvyew  6  'Airts).  Cp  Konig,  Syntax  210,  n.  i. 
For  an  analogous  correction  see  Giesebrecht  and  Comill 
ad  loc.  and  cp  Calf,  Golden,  §  2. 
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APOCALYPSE,  THE  (Book  of  Revelation). 
According  to  the  best  authorities  (^<CA  [in  subscription] 

Name    ^^'  ^^'  ^3'  ^^  '    ^*'  ^^)'  ^^®  "^^®  "*"^ 

*  J  nlfliSA  ttTO/caXu^iJ  \(aa[yyov.     Later  MSS  add  tov 

in  NT      ^^oXcyov  (Q   and    many  cursives),   or  tov 

'     oTo<rToXou,    or   rou   air.   /ecu   cuoyycXt<rrou 

(P  vg.  cod.,  Syr.). 

In  almost  all  MSS  the  Apocal)rpse  now  holds  the 
last  place  in  the  NT.  The  stichometry  of  Cod.  Claro- 
montanus  (D,  Paul)  arranges  as  follows  :  Evang.  Paul. 
Cath.  Apoc.  Act.  (see  Greg.  Prol.  3 136 ;  cp  also 
what  is  said  about  the  Evangeliaria,  175  and  368).  In 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  which  has  been 
edited  by  Gwynn,  the  book  was  preceded  by  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  hiatus  in  Cod.  D  was  perhaps  originally 
occupied  by  the  Apocalypse  and  Johannine  Epistles 
(Bousset,  TLZ,  1892),  thus  giving  the  order  Evang., 
Apoc.,  Epp.  Joh.,  Acts.  All  this  perhnps  indicates  that 
the  Apocalypse  and  the  other  Johannine  wTitings  were 
originally  handed  down  together.  In  point  of  fact, 
Tertullian  actually  speaks  of  an  •  instrumentum 
Johannis,'  which  consisted  of  Apoc.  and  i  Jn.  [Resurr. 
38,  39  ;  Pud.  19  ;  Fuga  9  ;  Prascr.  33).  Cp  Ronsch, 
Das  neve  Test.  TertulL  528. 

The  Book  seems  to  be  presupposed  in  two  places  in 

the  Ignatian  epistles,     [a)  Ad  Eph.  163  :  tva  Cbfiev  airrov 

o   Fvf^imoi  ^^^  i^*'^  ^^^^  ^**^  *^  ^^^'  21 3)  Kal  aifTbi 

eVlden^^  iJ  h  ijfuu  0c6i.     (b)  Ad  Philad.  6 1 :  o5roi 

canonicity.  ^^^  """^^^  'f^*"  'ff^/^o*  f^JP*?"  ^<f>' <^^ 
^    ytypavTOi  fiovov  dvofmra  avdpu.v<ap  (cp 

Rev.  Zi2/.,  in  the  epistle  to  the  church  of  Philadelphia). 
Andrew  of  Ctesarea,  moreover,  mentions  Papias,  amongst 
others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  Apocalypse  (raimy 
TTpofiapTvpo^vTiav  t6  d^idnriaTOp),  and  on  Rev.  12  7 
adduces  (3240  ^. ,  ed.  Sylb. )  two  observations  taken 
verbatim  from  Papias.  That  Eusebius  does  not  mention 
the  testimony  of  Papias  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  historian's  unfriendly  attitude  towards  the  book. 
Irenaeus  appeals  in  support  of  the  traditional  nimiber 
666  to  'elders'  who  had  actually  seen  John.  (In  all 
probability  we  could  reduce  this  testimony  of  the  elders 
to  that  of  Papias  alone  :  Harnack,  Chron.  der  altchristl. 
Lit.  1  333^. ).  We  find  a  writer  so  early  as  Justin 
asserting  the  txx)k  to  be  apostolical  {Dial.  81  :  trap 
iffjup  aviip  Tts  <J  dvofjui  *l(advvr}s  eU  rSiv  dwoarbXtap 
XpiffTov  iv  diroK. )  and  canonical  {Apol.  1  a8  :  wj  iK  tCHv 
r)fjL€T^p(i)p  cxTfypaixixdrtav  fxadeip  bifvacde).  This  early 
recognition  of  the  Apocalypse  as  a  canonical  writing 
need  not  surprise  us :  the  book  itself  puts  forward  a 
claim  to  this  character  (1x8^  22x8). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  we  find  the 
Apocalypse  widely  recognised. 

It  is  generally  current  {a)  in  Asia  Minor,  alike  among  Mon- 
tanists,  anii-Montanists  (Apollonius  ;  Eu.seb.  HE\.  18x4),  and 

medbtin^  writers  (Melito  of  Sardis;  ib.  iv.  262;; 
8.  23ld  and  (3)  in  Gaul,  both  with  Irena:us  (^Adv.  Htrr. 
Cent.     "•  22  3  ^    iii.  1 1    84    xt.  I    V.  30 1  3)   and    in    the 

writing  of  the  church  of  LugdQnum  and  Vienna 
(in  Eu5.  HE  v.  1 58).  (t)  In  Africa,  as  already  mentioned, 
Tertullian  knows  of  an  instrumentum  Johannis  to  which  both 
the  Apocalypse  and  i  ^n.  bclons:;  the  Acts  0/  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  shows  acquamtance  with  it  (cp  cc.  4  and  12).  (<0  In 
Egypt  the  Judicium  Petri  seems  to  know  the  book  (Hilgenf. 
Nov.  Test.  extr.  Can.  Rccepium  loi);  {/)  for  Aniioch,  Bishop 
Theophilus  (Eus.  HE  iv.  24 1)  is  our  witness  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  \/)  for  Rome,  the  Muratorian  Canon.  (^)  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria cites  the  Apocalypse  {,Pced.  2  108  xig;  Strom,^  6  106), 
Origen  is  unaware  of  any  reason  for  doubting  its  apostolic  origin 
(Jn  Jos.  Hom.  6 ;  cp  Eus.  HE  vi.259). 

The  situation  changes,  however,  in  the  third  century. 
As  early  as  in  the  second  century  Marcion  had  refused 

.    «  J    to  recognise  the  book  (Tert.  Adv.  Marc.  45). 

Cfinfc  ^"^  ^^  so-called  sect  of  the  Alogi  attributed 
'  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gosj)t'l 
to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Htcr.  51,  Philastr.  Hcer.  60  — 
Hippolytus  ;  cp  Iren.  iii.  11 9) — probably  on  account  of 
their  own  hostility  to  Montanism  (after  Irenaeus ;  Th. 
Zahn,  KanonS'gesch.  1  239^,  Bousset,  Komm.  16/). 

This  opposition  by  the  Alogi  was  continued  by  the  Roman 
presbyter  Caius,  who,  in  his  dispute  with  the  Montanist  Proclus, 
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also  attributed  the  work  to  Cerinthus  (Eus.  HE  uL  282).  From 
the  refutation  of  Caius  by  Hippolytiis  (icet^aAata  Karat  Voxov^ 
Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  1 15 ;  fragments  in  Gwynn,  Hermatk.  6 
397-418  ;  cp  also  the  writing  caulogued  in  the  inscription  on  the 
throne —uirep  tou  icard  'Imavm^vtvayytkLav  koa  aat>iuvAv^c«K )  we 
learn  that  Caius  directly  took  up  and  continued  the  criticism  of 
the  Alogi. 

The  criticism  of  Dionysins  of  Alexandria  (Eus.  HE 
vii.  25)  was  more  moderate  and  more  effective.  He 
does  not  hold  Cerinthus  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  conjectures  that  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  other  John  than  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
arguing  from  a  comparison  between  the  Apocalypse  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  on  the  other 
as  to  style,  langtiage,  and  contents.  The  criticism  of 
Dionysius  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Eusebius,  who 
was  the  first  to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  the  conjecture  of 
Dionysius  as  to  a  second  John  by  a  reference  to  what 
Papias  says  of  '  both  *  Johns  {HE  iii.  39)  and  inclines  to 
class  the  Apocalypse  with  the  spurious  books,  voQoi.  {HE 
111254). 

Henceforward  the  view  of  Dionysius  and  Eusebius 
became  the  prevailing  one  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  book  was  recognised,   indeed,  by  Methodius  of  TjTe 

(Sym^s.  156584^)  and  Pamphilus  {^Apol.,  cd.  de  la  Rue. 

4  25  33).   but  on    tne   other    hand   unrecognised 

O.  Eastern  by  Cyril  {Catech.  4  33-36),  Gre^.  of  Nax.  {Carm. 

Church.  33)»  ibe  Synod  of  Laodicea  (Can.  64,  see  Zahn, 
o/>.  cit.  2  197  ff.\  the  Apostolical  CoHstitu- 
tions  (Can.  85  [84I ;  Zahn.  2  \^xff.\  the  lattibics  of  Seleucus 
(Zahn,  2  217).  The  Apocalypse  is  not  mentioned  by  Theodore 
of  Moj>suestia,  or  by  Chrysostom  (cp  the  wpoBtutpia  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  Zahn,  2  230).  or  by  Theodorct.  In  the 
Stichometry  of  Niccphorus  manipulated  in  Jerusalem  {circa 
850;  Zahn,  2288296^1)  it  figures  amon^  the  Antilegomena ; 
in  the  list  of  the  sixty  canonical  books  ft  is  not  found,  though  it 
is  again  introduced  into  the  Synopsis  of  Athanasius. 

The  unfavourable  judgment  of  the  Syrian  church  re- 
garding it  is  very  noteworthy. 

The  Doctrine  of  Addai  which,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it,  dates  from  about  400  a.d.,  recognises,  as  authoritative 

scripture,  nothing  beyond  the  four  gospels  (Diates- 
6.  Syrian  saron),  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  Acts.  From 
Church.    ^^  Peshijta  it  is  wholly  absent.   Whether  Ephraim 

recognises  the  Apocalypse  as  canonical  is,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.  The  Greek  works  that  pass  under  his  name, 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity^  cannot  here  betaken  into  account, 
and  tKus  the  evidence  that  he  did  appears  to  rest  mainly  on  a  single 
passage  {Opera,  Assem.  2  232,  cp  Rev.  5 1-3). I  In  any  case, 
the  noteworthy  fact  remains  that  Ephraim  cites  the  Apocalypse 
but  little,  and  develops  his  apocalyptical  ideas  on  lines  supplied 
by  other  writings.  Besides,  the  Syrian  Church  did  not  look  upon 
the  book  with  favour.*  Jacob  of  Eidessa  {o/>.  708)  cites  it 
(Epbraemi  opera,  ed.  Assem.  1  192),  and  Bar  Sallb  {pb.  ii7i^{ 
bishop  of  Mabug  (MabbOgh),  comments  on  it  (tiwynn,  Ixxxvii 
cO;,  out  Bar-Hebra;us  {ob.  X286)  holds  it  to  be  the  work  of 
Cerinthus  or  of  the  '  other '  John  (Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  8 1^),  and 
'Ebed  Je§u'  (pb.  1318)  omits  it  from  his  list  of  canonical  scnptiu^s. 
In  an  Armenian  Canon  also,  by  Mechitar  of  Aivirank  (1290), 
the  Apocalypse  is  reckoned  among  the  Antilegomena. 

Though  the  opposition  to  the  Apocalypse  was  thus 

7  &«Bt  of  P®'^*^^®"^  ^^  ^^^  Syrian  Church,  it  gradu- 

'  East.      *^^^  ^'^  away  in  the  other  Eastern  prov- 

^^^  inces. 
The  book  is  acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Didymus,  Cyr.  Alex., 
Nilus,  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (Egypt),3  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
Epiphanius  of  Salamis^  and  Johannes  Damascenus.  Andrew, 
archbish(^  of  C^sarea  in  Cappadocia,  wrote  his  commentary  on 
it  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  not,  however, 
followed  in  this  until  the  ninth  century,  when  Arethas,  his  suc- 
cessor in  office,  also  undertook  the  task. 

In  the  Western  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Apocalypse  was  accepted  unanimously  from  the  first. 

8  WaaL  ^'PP^^^y^^  (see  above)  defended  and  com- 
mented on  it  in  a  no  longer  extant  work, 
and  makes  copious  quotations  from  it  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel  and  in  his  De  Antichristo. 

Similarly,  it  b  recognised  by  Lactantius  {/nstit.  2  2  7 10, 
epit.    42;    cp7i5^),    Hilary  {Dc   Trin.  6  20  43),    Ambrose 

1  Cjwynn  {Ttu  Apocalypse  0/  St.  John  in  a  Syriac  Version, 
Dublin-London,  1897.  p.  ciii)  cites  also  De  Lamy,  Hymn.  1  66 
— a  passage  which  the  present  writer  finds  himself  unable  to 
accept  as  proof. 

*  Thomas  of  Harkel,  it  is  true,  included  it  in  his  translation, 
as  probably  also  (according  to  the  latest  researches  of  Gwynn) 
did  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  (MabbOgh). 

•  See  Lflcke,  Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einleitung  in  die 
Offenbarwtg  JohannisK^,  Bonn,  1852. 
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{De  Virg.  14,  De  Spiritu  3  ao),  Rufinus  {Exp.  in  Symb.  37) ; 
on  Novatus,  Commodian,  Amobius,  and  others  see  Lardner, 
Credibility  qftke  Gospel  History. 

Augustine  (in  Evang.-Joh.  1836,  Epiit.  118,  Civ. 
Dei  2i)  7)  insists  on  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
(jospel  with  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  book  was  acknowledged  at  the  synods  of  Hippo  (39^)  and 
Carthage  (397).  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century  it  was 
commented  on  by  Victorinus,  bishop  of  Pettau  (i>^.  303  a.u.X 
He  was  followed  by  the  Donatist  Ticonius  (before  380). 

An  exceptional  position  was  taken  up  by  Jerome,  who, 
imder  eastern  influence,  relegated  the  Apocalypse  to  the 
second  class  of  scripturce  ecclesiasticte  {in  Ps.  149), 
as  also  afterwards  by  Philastrius,  if  it  be  indeed  the  case 
that  the  book  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Canon  of  his 
De  haresibus  87/. 

At  a  later  date  the  capitulum  Aquisgranense  {Corp.  Jur. 
Germ.,  ed.  Walter^  ii.177/1,  cap.  20),  adopting  the  decision  of 
the  Synod  of  Laodicea,  removed  it  from  the  Canon. 

At  the  Reformation  the  view  of  Jerome  was  revived 
by  Erasmus  in  his  Annotationes.  Luther's  well-known 
9  Sinca  Ra  adverse  judgment,  pronounced  in  his 
i  rniAti  '  P^^^^  ^^  1522,  rests  more  on  a  religious 
lorxnaxion.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  scientific  foundation.  Sub- 
sequently he  gradually  modified  his  view  in  a  sense  more 
favourable  to  the  book.  In  his  translation,  however,  he 
indicated  his  unfavourable  opinion  so  far  at  all  events 
that  he  relegated  James,  Jude,  Hebrews,  and  the  Apoca- 
Ij^pse  to  the  end  of  the  NT  without  pagination.  The 
last  edition  of  the  NT  in  this  form  appeared  in  1689. 
Carlstadt  {Libellus  de  canonicis  scripturis,  1520), 
falling  back  on  the  criticism  of  Eusebius,  classed  the 
Apocalypse  among  the  seven  Antilegomena.  The 
opposition  to  its  reception  lasted  down  to  the  following 
century,  and  disappeared  only  after  the  introduction  of 
John  Gerhard's  cunningly  devised  distinction  between 
canonical  and  deutero-canonical  writings  ( Loc.  theol.  i. 
cap.  9.  §  241 ).  In  the  reformed  churches  the  opposition 
disappeared  much  earlier — from  the  time  of  Calvin, 
indeed. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  question  was  aeain  revived  by 
Abauzit  {Discours  hist,  sur  Tapoc.  (in  CEuvres  diverse s,  tom.  i., 
X770);  Hermann  Oeder  {Christlich  freie  Uniersuch.  Hb.  d. 
sogenannte  Offenb.  J  oh,,  published  by  Semler,  Halle,  1769), 
reverting  to  the  view  of  (Jaius  of  Rome,  attributed  the  book  to 
Cerinthus.  He  was  followed  by  Semler  {Freie  Untersuch.  des 
Canons,  1772,  and  in  many  controversial  writings),  and  by  Corrodi 
{Gesch.  des  Chiliasmus,  1781).  The  best  defence  was  that  of 
Hart  wig  {Apologie  dcr  Apok.,  1780-83).  Cp  also  the  successive 
editions  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Einl.  in  die  gSttlichen  Schri/ten 
from  1750  onwards. 

Our  sources  for  the  text  are  the  following  : — 

A.  Greek  AfSS.—{i)  Uncials.  It  exists  in  KAC  (8o-5  14  7 14-17 
85-916  10 10-11 3  iei3-18  2  19  5-22  21  being  absent),  also  in  P 

Porfirianus  Chiovcnsis  sac.  9  Act.  C^th.  Paul. 

10.  Text :  *     Apoc.  (16 12-171 19 12-20  2  22  6-21  being  absent), 

the  material.  *"d    Q  (»"  Tischendorf,    H),    Vaticanus   2066 

saec.  8  (Apoc.  only).  (2)  Cursives.  Of  these 
some  seventy  are  more  or  less  collated.  Their  readings  can  be 
learned  from  the  editions  and  collations  of  Mill-Kuster  (1710X 
Bengel(i734^.X  Wetstein  (1751-2),  Matthasi  (1782-88,  tom.  x.), 
Alter  (1786-87),  Birch  U'^aritr  Lectt.  in  Apok.,  1800),  Scholz 
("30-36)1  Scrivener  {Codex  Augiensis,  1859;  Adversaria 
Critica,  "93),  Tregelles  ('57-72),  Tischendorf  (ed.  octava  major), 
Alford  {New  Test.  vol.  iv.  ed.  2,  1885),  Simcox  (/.  Phil.  22 
285^^). 

B.  Versions. — (i)  Latin. — A  good  deal  is  now  known^  about 
these.  The  oldest  stage  is  represented  by  h  (Floriacensis),  the 
Latin  translation  used  by  Primasius  (Haussleiter,  Forschun^en 
tur  Gesch.  des  Kanons  iv.) ;  the  intermediate,  by^  the  Gigas 
Holmensis  (ed.  Belsheim.  '79).  The  best  material  for  the 
Vulgate  is  brought  togetner  in  Lachmann  {Not'.  Test.)  and 
Tischendorf.  (2)  Syriac— A  valuable  Syriac  rendering 
(probably  the  Philoxeniana)  has  recently  been  edited  by  Gwynn 
{op.  cit.).^  The  Syriac  MSS  hitherto  known  (see  Gwynn,  xiv.^) 
represent  the  text  of  Thomas  of  Harkel.  (3)  Importance  also 
attaches  to  the  still  comparatively  unexplored  Coptic  (see 
Goussen,  Stttd.  Theol.  i.)  and  Armenian  versions. 

C.  Church  Fathers.— There  are  copious  citations  in  Origen, 
Hippolytus  (especially  in  the  De  Antichristo  and  in  the  com- 

1  See  F.  Delitzsch,  Handschrifiliche  Funde,  1861 ;  B.  Weiss, 
*Die  Joh.-Apok.'  in  Texte  u.  L/ntersuch.  7 1  (gi);  W. 
Bousset,  *  Text-kritische  Studien '  in  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  1 1 4 
(94) ;  Gwynn,  The  Apocalypse  in  a  Syriac  version,  1897 ;  on 
which  see  T.  K.  Abbot,  *S>Tiac  version  of  Apocalypse,'  Herm- 
athena,  1897,  pp.  27-35. 

>  See  last  note. 
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mentary  on  Daniel;  see  the  new  edition  by  Bonwetsch  and 
Achelis),  and  Cyprian.  The  text  used  by  Andrew  of  CsKarea 
and  Arethas  in  tneir  commentaries  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
established.  The  text  of  the  lost  commentary  of  Ticonius  can 
best  be  made  out  from  the  excerpt  from  the  commentary  on  the 
Pseudo-Augustinian  Homilies. 

In  the  attempt  to  classify  this  material,  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  the  class  which  shows  the  latest  text — namely, 

11.  ClasaificA-  ^  ^  ^  ^^  Arethas  class,  so  named  because 
-,  a  text  of  this  order  was  used  by  Arethas 

for  his  Commentary  (hence  also  many 
cursives  of  this,  class  are,  strictly  speaking.  MSS  of 
Arethas-Commentaries).  To  this  class  belong  Q  and 
about  forty  of  the  more  or  less  known  cursives.  The 
material  b^ng  so  defective,  separate  groups  within  the 
class  can  hardly  be  distinguished. 

Tentatively  and  under  great  reservation  a  few  may  here  be 
«igg«ted.  (L)  9,  13,  27j  93  are  somewhat  closely  connected 
(cp  TLZy  185H,  p.  658) ;  (u.)2,  8,  (14),  1^,  151,  29,  50,  97  6the  last 
three  very  mtimately  related),  514;  (iii.)  6,  xi,  31,  (47);  (iv.^ 
lastly,  Q,  14,  92  show  near  affinities.     The  group  "formed  by  (v.) 

r,  16,  ^  45,  69  represents  the  transition-stage  between  this  class 

»  and  the  next  class  (2). 

The  second  class,  which  we  can  detach  from  the  rest 
as  haWng  arisen  out  of  a  later  redaction,  is  (2)  the  so- 
called  •  Andrew '  class — the  class  to  which  the  text  used 
by  Andrew  (see  above,  §  10  C)  in  his  commentary 
belonged.  It  falls  into  several  clearly  distinguishable 
subordinate  groups. 

(L)  The  group  consisting  of  35,  68,  87,  lai  stands  almost 
entirely  apart,  presenting  as  it  does  many  points  of  contact 
with  the  Arethas  group,  but  often  showing  a  very  peculiar  text. 
The  following  three  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  closely 


I 


,  , ^  "ijBf 

a  whole,  but  cannot  be  associated  with  any  of  the  subordinate 
groups  in  particular. 

Of  all  the  known  cursives  there  are  only  (3)  four — [26], 
38.  51.  95 — which  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible 
to  classify  ;  they  show  an  ancient  text. 

It   is  as  yet  difficult  to  detect  the  •  Western  text ' 
12.  'Westam   ^^^  Text)  in   the  Apocalypse;   but 
Ttoxt.'  ^^    ^^    gradually    become    practic- 

able  as  in  recent   years  new  sources 
have  become  accessible. 

Witnesses  to  it,  though  only  in  part,  are  the  uncial  K  (with  a 
very  erratic  and  only  partially  ancient  textX  the  text  of  Primasius 
(identical,  according  to  Haussleiter's  investigations,  with  Cy- 

Bian  s  text,  and  thus  old  African),  the  fragments  of  ^,  the  Gigas 
olmensis  g^  Ticonius  (containing  a  later  development  of  the 
text),  and  the  S>'Tiac  version  edited  by  Gwynn  and  designated  2 
(the  btcr  version  knoum  as  S  shows  a  text  almost  everywhere 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  Arethas  class,  though  in  many 
places  also  it  contains  a  text  older  than  2).  To  the  same  cate- 
gory belong  also,  in  part,  the  ^[roup  i,  12,  36,  81, 152  (cp  Gwynn, 
cxii.)  and,  finally,  the  Armenian  version,  which,  unfortunately, 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  known  (note  the  coincidence  of  i,  12,  56, 
etc  »uh  arm. ;  cp  Bousset,  Komm.  X78X  A  further  point 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  close  affinity  of  K,  X  (S),  and  Origen  ;  one 
might  almost  venture  to  constitute  KSOr.  a  distinct  group  in  the 
Western  Class  (Bousaet,  181 ;  Gwynn,  \\ff.\ 

Distinctly  the  best  text  is  that  presented  by  ACVg. 
The  Vulgate  furnishes  us  with  good  means  of  con- 
13  Rasnlt.  ^*^^^"S  ^®  ^®*^  ^^  ^^'  especially  where 
.  ttesni  ^^  j^^  differ  or  where  C  is  wanting. 
AVg. ,  therefore,  where  C  is  wanting,  often  constitutes  a  | 
stronger  testimony  than  that  of  all  the  other  witnesses 
together. 

*  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw  these  things ' 

(228  RV  ;  cp  1 4  9}.    Are  we  to  identify  this  John  with  the 

-^  PrftfAM^H  apostle-  l^  son  of  2febedee?     Within 

ai^OT^  the  book  itself  21 14  might  fairly  be 

urged  against  this  identification.     The 

first  to  submit  the  question  to  thorough  discussion  was 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see  above,  §  4) ;  in  the  result 

he  attributed  the  book  to  another  John.     This  theory 

of  a  second   John,    adopted  also    by   Eusebius   {HE 

iii-  39i  ^),  was  revived  in  the  present  century  (Bleek, 

Ewald,     de    Wette.     Lticke,     Neander.     Dtisterdieck, 

etc. ),  the  John  of  the  Apocalypse  being  usually  in  this 

case    identified    with    the    •  Presbyter '    of    Bus.    HE 

ill  39 1  ^     Criticism  advanced  another  step,  however, 
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and  declared  the  whole  tradition  regarding  the  presence 
of  John  the  Apostle  (and  Evangelist)  in  Asia  Minor  to 
have  been  due  to  a  confusion  between  his  name  and  that 
of  the  pr«byter. 

So  Vogely  Der  Evanfelisi  Johannes^  1 801-4  ;  Liitzelberger, 
Die  kirchitcfue  TmdiUon  Uber  den  Apcstel  Johannes,  1840 ; 
Keim,  Gesck.  Jesu  von  Nazara,  "^^k  ^  '6x /T ;  Scholtcn,  Der 
Ap.  Johannes  in  Kleinasien^  1872  ;  Weiffenbach,  Das  Papias- 
/ragiftent.  1874  ;  Thoma^  Das  Johannisev.^  i88a  ;  and  others. 
Against  Scholtcn  cp  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT^  x^-jh-n,  also  Zahn, 
at.  Kr.  1866,  p.  649  #. ;  Actajoannis  civ.,  Steitz,  St.  Kr.,  1868, 
p.  509.^-.  Herzog,  REU  ^^ff. 

The  question  is  difficult.  The  first  remark  to  be  made 
upon  it  is  that  the  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns 

IB  Onlv  ^"^  ^^^^  Minor — the  apostle  and  the  presbyter 
*  T^jijn  — ^"^^   ^^^   slender    support   in    ancient 

in  AaIa    tradition.     Whatever  the  interpretation  we 

jj.  may  put   on   the   important   testimony  of 

*  Papias  preserved  by  Eusebius  [HE  iii. 
89  x^),  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Papias  speaks  not  of 
two  Johns  in  Asia  Minor — the  apostle  and  the  presbyter 
— but  of  one  John,  whom  we  are  to  look  for  as  a  near 
neighbour  of  Papias  in  space  and  time.  Of  a  second 
John  the  second  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  third 
know  nothing  ;  he  is  unknown  to  Irenaeus  and  to  those 
who  disputed  the  claims  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the 
Alogi  and  to  Caius.  to  Tertullian,  to  Clement,  and  to 
Origen.  Not  till  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is 
reached  do  we  find  any  indication  of  the  sort  (Eus.  HE 
vii.  25 16).  Even  Dionysius  alleges  no  other  evidence 
than  that  in  his  day  two  graves  of  '  John '  were  shown. 

The  inference  he  draws  from  this — that  there  must  have  been 
two  Johns — is  by  no  means  a  stringent  one.  It  would  not  be  less 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  his  day  the  precise  burial-place  of 
John  was  no  longer  known,  or  that  the  two/mraftaTa  represented 
two  distinct  holy  *  places '  of  John  (so  Jer.  de  vir.  ill.  9 :  dute 
wemoriee;  Zahn,  Acta  Jo.  civ).  For  this  supposition,  Eusebius 
has  supplied  a  plausible  basis  by  combining  the  statement  of 
Papias  about  two  Johns  with  the  traditions  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  about  two  graves  of  John  at  Ephesus. 

If  the  assumption  that  there  were  two  Johns  in  Asia 
Minor  proves  to  be  a  baseless  hypothesis — and  iu  base- 
l«  VI  thA  ^^^"^^^  is  shown  by  the  fact,  among  other 
PreSv^^  things,  that  the  •  John '  of  Asia  Minor  is 
^^^*  so  often  spoken  of  without  distinguishing 
phrase  of  any  kind — the  question  which  next  arises  is  as 
to  whether  this  John  was  the  apostle  or  the  presbyter. 
At  this  point  the  important  testimony  of  Papias  turns  the 
scale  in  favour  of  the  presbyter.  For  his  contemporary 
and  the  authority  whom  he  quotes  is — next  to  Aristion 
— the  '  presbyter '  John  (Eus.  HE  iii.  394) ;  and  Aristion 
and  John  are  doubtless  also  to  be  identified  with  the 
TTpeff^trrepoi  whom,  according  to  Eus.  HE  iii.  893,  Papias 
could  still  directly  interrogate.  The  evidence  of  2  Jn. 
and  3  Jn. ,  claiming  as  they  do  to  be  written  by  the 
Tpcff^&repos,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Moreover, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  14),  the  Apocalypse 
apparently  does  not  profess  to  have  been  written  by  the 
apostle.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  true,  we  already  find 
Justin  {Dial.  81  ;  see  above,  §  2)  asserting  the  apostolic 
authorship.  It  is.  however,  noticeable  that  Irenseus — 
for  whom  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
are  all  by  one  and  the  same  author — speaks  of  John 
as  an  apostle  only  in  indefinite  expressions  similar  to 
those  in  Gal.  1 19.  but  elsewhere  invariably  designates 
him  as  'disciple*  {^laOrfHii) ;  see  Bousset,  op.  cit.  41/ 
Further,  Irenaeus,  who  calls  Papias  a  disciple  of  John, 
also  speaks  of  Polycarp  as  his  fellow  disciple  (Eus. 
HE\\\.Z^\).  If  we  refuse  to  suppose  that  Irenzeus 
had  already  confounded  the  presbyter  with  the  apostle, 
then  the  great  teacher  of  Polycarp  was  also,  according 
to  Irenaeus,  the  '  presbyter '  John ;  for  Papias  was  a 
disciple  of  the  presbyter.  In  the  Miutitorian  canon, 
further.  John  is  called  simply  '  discipulus,'  whereas 
Andrew  is  'apostolus.'  The  testimony  also  of  Poly- 
crates  in  the  letter  to  Victor  (ap.  Eus.  HE  v.  24a^) 
claims  particular  attention  in  this  connection.  Here, 
in  a  passage  where  everything  turns  upon  the  exact 
titles   of    the    persons    named,    Polycrates    designates 
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as  the  aroix^M  of  Asia  Minor  (i)  the  apostle  Philip 
and  his  daughters  ;  (2)  John  who  lay  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Lord,  fidprvt  Kal  diSdaKoXos,  who  was  buried 
in  Ephesus,  6s  iyetHfdri  lepcifi  t6  xiroKw  Te0o- 
fniKibt ;  (3)  the  bishops  Polycarp,  Thraseas,  Sagaris, 
Papirius,  Melito.  Polycrates  thus  designates,  plainly 
with  intention,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  also 
as  teacher  and  witness,  not  as  apostle.  Indeed,  the 
traditions  relating  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  become  much 
more  intelligible  if  we  are  able  to  assume  that  the 
witness  (Jn.  19 35,  iKeivot  olhiv)  is  not  the  Galilaean 
apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  another  John,  a 
Jerusalemite  (Bousset,  Komm.  43/).  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel — 
that  the  beloved  disciple  was  'known  unto  the  high 
priest'  (18 15) — harmonises  well  with  the  account  of 
Polycrates,  'who  became  priest'  (dr  Up^bs  iyey^iBfi ; 
cp  further,  H.  Delff,  Si.  Kr.,  1891,  and  Hamack, 
Chronol.  1456^.). 

The  inference  from  all  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
(one)  John  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  the  presbyter,  was 
one  who  had  seen  Jesus  indeed,  but  not  one  of  the 
number  of  the  apostles.  The  John  of  the  Apocalypse 
(cp  the  superscription  of  the  Epistles)  is  thus  the 
presbyter. 

Whether  the  Apocalypse  was  really  written  by  him  is 
another   question.       In  order  to  understand  how  the 

17  Real  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  could 
anthorahin  1  ^^  ^  attributed  to  the  same  disciple 
*^*  of  the  Lord,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them  both  a  little  distance  away  from  him.  John 
is  only  the  eye-witness,  not  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel ;  so,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Apocalypse  we 
may  have  here  and  there  a  passage  that  can  be  traced 
to  him,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  not  from  his  pen. 
Gospel,  Epistles,  and  A|x>calypse  all  come  from  the  same 
school  They  show  also  at  various  points  linguistic 
affinities  (Bousset,  Komm.  202^).  They  had,  moreover, 
at  first  the  same  history  :  they  were,  it  would  seem,  the 
favourite  writings  of  Montanism,  and  were  all  three 
alike  rejected  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi. 

The  earliest  Greek  fathers  who  in  any  measure 
attempted  to  interpret  the  Apocalypse  were  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus,  and  Methodius : 

Irenaius,  in  Atk>.  Htrr.  5  ;  Hippolytus,  in  Comm.  on  Daniel, 
in  as-6A«i^if  irepi  toO  aKTt;^pi(rTov,  in  extant  fragments  of  the 
1  o  T  i  ..L.L  fr  it€^aAaia  itara  TcUov,  and  in  a  no  longer 
18.  inMrpreifa-  extant  commentary  on  the  book  itself; 
tlon :  *  Qreek    Methodius     in    Symp.  \  s^S^\ff'       Of 

^^i\  TAlfin.      continuous  commentaries  originatmg  in  the 
Greek    Church    we   possess    only  tnase    of 
Andrew  (5th  cent.,  ed.  Sylburg)  and  of  Arethas  (9th  cent.,  ed. 
Cramer). 

The  oldest  Latin  commentary,  which  contains  much 
interesting  and  ancient  material  (for  example,  the 
interpretation  of  various  passages  referring  to  Nero),  is 
that  of  Victorinus  of  Pettau  {ob.  303).  We  possess  it 
only  in  Jerome's  redaction.  Haussleiter  is  about  to 
edit  it  in  its  original  form.  An  exceedingly  powerful 
influence  was  exercised  also  by  the  commentary  of 
Ticonius. 

This  work  is,  unfortunately,  no  longer  extant,  and  has  to  be 
reconstructed,  as  far  as  the  materials  allow,  from  the  pseudo- 
Augustinian  Homilia  in  Afioc.  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  86),  the 
commentary  of  Primasius  {pb.  586,  ed.  princ.  Basel,  1544), 
and  (mainly)  the  great  compilations  of  Beatus,  written  in  776 
(/«  Apocalypsim^  ed.  Florez,  l^^o).^ 

In  his  commentary,  written  before  380  a.d.  ,  wholly 
from  the  Donatistic  point  of  view,  Ticonius  consistently 
carries  out  the  spiritualistic  interpretation.  In  his 
explanation  of  the  millennium  passage  (20  i^)  he  was 
afterwards  followed  by  Augustine  (Bousset,  Komm.  65). 
Down  to  the  Middle  Ages  the  exegesis  of  the  book 
continued  to  follow  that  of  Ticonius,  if  his  Donatistic 
tendency  be  left  out  of  account.  , 

1  Cp  also  below,  |S  a8  and  -i,^. 

•  See  Lucke,  Einl.  in  die  C^enbarung  W,  1853 ;  Holtzmann, 
HK ^\  Bousset,  Komm.  ixjT 
»  See  Haussleiter,  ZKIVLI  ^y^ff.  \  Bousset,  Komm.  60  JjT. 
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Apart  from  the  works  already  named,  mention  must  be 
made  of  those  of  Cassiodorus  (jComplexiones  in  apocalypsin 
(ed.  Scipio  Maffey,  Florence,  1721I),  Beda(<i^.  735;  explanatio 
apocalypsis  in  Bihlioth.  Pair.  Cologne,  vol.  v.),  and  Ambrosius 
Ansbertus  {c.  770;  in  A/oca/ypsimtibrix.,  Bib/.  Pair.,  Col.,  9 
3).  Dependent,  in  turn,  on  Ansbertus  are  Alcuin  (Migne,  Ptti. 
Lat.  100)  and  Haymo  of  Halberstadt  [843]  (Migne,  117),  while 
Walafried  Strabos  Glossa  ordinaria  (Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  114) 
depends  on  Haymo.  To  the  same  class  of  interpretations 
belong  the  performances  of  Anselm  of  Laon  (Migne,  162), 
Bruno  of  Aste  (Migne,  165),  Rupert  of  Deutz  (Migne,  169), 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  (Migne,  196),  Albertus  Magnus  {Opera, 
Lyons,  1651,  tom.  12)^  a  commentary,  probably  m  reality  of 
Waldensian  origin,  which  is  found,  in  two  recensions,  among 
the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas  (Opera,  Parma,  1869 ;  tom.  23 
324^  512^.),  Hugh  of  St.  Caro  (1263  j  Postilia),  Dion>'sius 
Carthusius  (14th  cent.).  ^  Thus  the  single  commentary  of 
Ticonius  continued  to  dominate  the  whole  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  until  far  down  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  next  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  to  attain  wide 
influence   was  Joachim   of    Floris    (soon   after   1195 ; 

19.  Joachim.    ^-'P?'^^'' '  '  \  ^i'^^^^  Joachim  in  Apoc. , 

...«.  wwMwu*...  Venice,  1527).  With  him  the  fantastic 
futurist  (chiliastic)  interpretation  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  the  formerly  prevalent  spiritualising 
view.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the  originator  of  a 
'recapitulation  theory,'  which  he  carried  out  into  the 
minutest  details.  As  '  the  Age  of  the  Spirit,'  associated 
with  a  mendicant  order  that  was  to  appear,  occupied  a 
central  place  in  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  he  naturally 
became  the  prophet  of  the  'opposition'  Franciscans, 
and  his  works  were  accepted  by  them  as  sacred.  It 
was  in  these  circles  accordingly  that  his  immediate 
followers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  arose 
(Peter  Johannes  Olivae,  Ubertino  de  Casale,  Sera- 
phinus  de  Fermo,  Annius  Viterbiensis,  Petrus  Galatinus) ; 
but  his  influence  spread  very  widely  in  the  course  of 
succeeding  centuries,  and  a  continuous  chain  of  many 
links  connects  the  name  of  Joachim  with  that  of 
Cocceius,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  Co^tationes  de  apoc.  S. 
Joannis  (Leyden,  1605),  is  usually  taken  as  the  typical 
representative  of  the  modern  'recapitulation  theory.' 

Among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation  the  anti- 
Roman  and  anti- papal  interpretation   began  to  gain 

20  RaformA     K*'^"'^^'  although  the  only  methodical 


tion. 


exposition   of  this   view   that    can  be 


named  is  the  commentary  (by  John 
Purvey?),  emanating  from  Wycliffite^  circles  and 
written  in  1390,  which  was  afterwards  published  by 
Luther  {Commeniarius  in  Apoc.  ante  centum  annos 
edit  us,  1530). 

The  founder  of  a  consistently  elaborated  universal- 
historical  interpretation  was  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  (1329, 
21  TTnivarsAl    *"  ^^  Postils,  which  have  been  often 
hiBtoriod  '  P""^^)-       "^  '^  followed  by  certain 
method.        Catholic  interpreters,  and,  in  method 

at  least,  by  Luther,  who  in  his  pre- 
face of  1534  (Walch.,  11)  gives,  in  the  space  of  a 
few  pages,  a  clever  but  fantastic  interpretation  of  the 
entire  book,  in  which,  as  might  be  expected,  the  anti- 
papal  interest  holds  a  central  place.  Luther's  view 
continued  to  dominate  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse within  the  Lutheran  church. 

It  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Lucas  Osiander  {Bibliorutn 
sacrorutn,  pars  S)  down  to  that  of  Jo.  Gerhard  {Annat.  in 
Afioc.  J  oh.,  Jena,  1643)  **"d  Abr.  Calovius  {Biblia  Nov.  Test, 
lllnstr.,  tom.  2  Frankfort,  1672— a  learned  work  with  valu- 
able introductory  material  and  persistent  polemic  against  Hugo 
Grotius ;  for  a  list  of  the  commentaries  dependent  on  Luther 
see  Bousset,  Komtn.  94).  None  of  the  works  mentioned  was 
of  any  value  for  the  real  interpretation  of  the  book ;  the 
Apocxlypse  and  its  interpretation,  so  far  as  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Ciermany  is  concerned,  became  merely  the  arena  for  anti- 
Catholic  polemics. 

Within  this  period  the  number  of  works  produced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  on  this  subject  without 
dependence  on  the  dominant  Lutheran  view  was  very 
small. 

Among  them  the  Dilizens  atque  erudita  enarratio  llhri 
Apoc.  Joh.,  1547,  of  Theodor  Bibliander  is  worthy  of  notice; 
in  it  we  can  discern  in  the  treatment  of  chaps.  12  and  13  the 

1  Cp  WyclifTe's  own  interpretation  of  Rev.  20  in  the  Diaiofpts 
In  Neander,  KG  6  228. 
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beginnings  of  an  interpretation  looking  to  contemporiuy  con- 
ditions. Bullinger  {Predigten,  15^7)  and  Junius  {Apoc.  J  oh. 
Iliustrata^  i$i)i)  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  Bibliander. 

Wildest  and  most  fantastic  of  all  are  the  English 
commentaries  of  this  period. 

Among  them  ^  may  be  named  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the 
inventor  of  logarithms  {A  Plain  Discovery  of  the  whole  Revela- 
tion 0/  Saint  John^  1593)1  Thomas  Brightman  {Apocalypsis 
Apocalypseos.  Frankfort,  1609),  Joseph  Alede  {Clavis  apoca- 
lyptica^  1627A  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  {Ol'sentations  upon  the 
Prophecies  0/  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  0/  St.  John,  1732— 
dependent  upon  Mede). 

The  history  of  a  strictly  scientific  interpretation  of 
the  Apocalypse,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  held  to 
00  n  {Attfifin  ^%^^  ^^^^  ^^®  learned  commentaries  of 
aa.  BCieniinc  p^ench  and  Spanish  Catholic  theo- 
logians. They  meet  the  Protestant  polemic  with  con- 
spicuous and  indeed  often  astounding  erudition,  and, 
going  back  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  earlier  Church 
fathers,  lay  the  foundations  of  a  cautious  and  for  the 
most  part  purely  eschatological  interpretation. 

In  this  connection  the  works  of  Franciscus  Ribeira  (1578X 
Blasius  Viegas(i6oi  ?  cp  also  Bellarminus,  De  Summo  Ponti^ce^ 
lib.  tert.  De  Antichristo),  Benedictus  Pereyra  (1606?),  and  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide  (i6a6)  are  well  worthy  of  mention. 

Conspicuous  above  them  all  is  the  Vesligatio  arcani 
sensus  in  Apocalypsi  of  Ludovicus  ab  Alcazar.  That 
writer  was  the  first  to  carry  out  consistently  the  idea  that 
the  Apocalypse  in  its  earlier  part  is  directed  against 
Judaism,  and  in  its  second  against  Paganism,  so  that  in 
chaps.  12  /.  we  read  of  the  first  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  ch.  19  of  the 
final  conversion  of  that  Empire.  He  thus  presents  us 
with  the  first  serious  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  historical 
and  psychological  understanding  of  the  book. 

The  idea  worked  out  by  Alcazar  had  already  been  expressed 
by  Henienius  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Arethas  {(Ecutnenii 
Comtnentar.y  ed.  Morelius  et  Hentenius  2),  and  by  Salmeron 
{Opera,  12,  Cologne,  1614,  *  In  sacram  Jo.  Apoc.  praeludia'). 
It  ought  to  be  added  here  that  the  explanation  of  the  wounded 
head  as  referring  to  Nero  Redivivus  is  found  (for  the  first  time 
since  Victorinus)  in  the  commentary  of  the  Jesuit  Juan  Mariana. 
It  w.-xs  from  the  Jesuits  that  Protestant  science  first  learned  how 
to  work  this  field. 

Grotius  {Annot.  ad  A'T,  Paris,  1664),  who  is  so  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  scientific  exegesis,  is,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Apocalypse  at  any  rate,  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Alcazar,  whose  interpretation,  indeed,  he  has  not 
improved  by  the  details  assuming  references  to  universal 
history  and  contemporary  events  which  he  has  introduced 
into  it. 

Grotius  in  turn  was  followed  by  Hammond  (cp  the  Latin 
editions  of  Clericus,  tom.  1,  Amsterdam,  1698,  and  Clericus's 
notes  to  Hammond),  Bossuet  (i638),  and  Hervaeus  (1684).  In 
Holland  and  Germany  the  fantastic  school  of  interpretation 
continued  to  flourish  for  some  time  longer^  prominent  repre- 
sentatives being,  in  Holland,  Vitringa,  with  his  profoundly 
learned  avaKptai^  airoxaAvi^etof  (1705 ;  dependent  on  Mede), 
and  his  manv  followers,  and  in  Germany.  Bengel,  with  his 
commentary  (ijaoaS-sB)  and  sixt^  practical  discourses  on  the 
Apocalypse.     Much  greater  sobriety  is  shown  by  ^oh.  Marck 


in  his  In  Apoc.  Comm.  1699,  with  its  copious  exegetical  material 
and  valuable  introduction ;  also  by  a  group  of  eschatological 
interpreters  in   which  are   included    Eleonora    Peters  (1696), 


Antonius  Driessen  (1717),  and  Joachim  Lange  {Apokaiyptisches 
Licht  u.  Recht,  1730). 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  although  Aubert  de  Verse 
{La  clef  de  C apocalypse,  1703)  followed  the  lines  laid 
23  SincA  ^o^^'^  ^y  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Bos- 
18th  centurr  ^^^^'  ^^  interpretation  founded  on 
^^*  allusions  to  contemporary  events  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  a  very  narrow  form.  At  this 
period  it  took  for  the  most  part  the  very  unfortunate 
course  of  endeavouring  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, after  the  analogy  of  Mt.  24.  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  this  category  must  be  placed  the  expositions  of  Abauzit 
iEssai  svr  tapoc.,  1733),  Harduin  (1741).  Wetstein  (LiMlus  ad 
crisin  atgue  interpretationem  J^TTed.  Semler,  1766),  Harenberg 
(1759X  Hartwig  (cp  f  9),  and,  finally,  Ziillig  (1834). 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  much  that  is  rightly  said 
in  Semler's  notes  to  Wetstein  in  Corrodi's  GescA.  des 
Chiliasmus.  And  a  return  was  made  to  the  sounder 
general    principles    of    Alcazar    by    Herrenschneider 
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(Inaugural  diss.,  Strassburg,  1786)  and  by  Eichhorn 
{Commeniarius,  1791).  Even  those  shreds  of  the 
interpretation  that  looks  to  universal  history,  which  had 
still  persisted  in  showing  themselves  in  Alcazar's  work, 
were  now  stripped  away,  and  thus  a  provisional  resting- 
place  was  reached. 

This  stage  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Blcek  {Theol.  Ztschr.  2, 
Berlin,  1820,  Vorlesungen  ilberdie  Apok.  published  by  Hossbach 

.    ill  1862),  Ewald  {Comm.  i8a8,  Die  Johann.  Schriften,  2,  1862), 

I    De  Wette  {Kurze  Erkldrun^,  1848-54-62).  hiicVc  {I 'er such  einer 

]    x'ollstdndisren  Einleitung  tn  die  Offenharung,  1832,  2nd  ed. 

I    i8s;2),  Volkmar  ('62),  and  also,  for  the  most  part,  DQsterdieck 

I    ('59-87). 

I  In  all  these  works  the  interpretation  from  contem- 
porary history  is  consistently  carried  out.  All  set  forth 
from  the  decisive  observation  that  in  chap.  1 1  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  temple  is  predicted,  and  all,  accordingly,  date 

.'  the  book  from  before  70  A.  D.  Further,  they  all  rightly 
recognise  that  the  main  drift  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
directed  against  Rome  ;  all,  too  (except  Dttsterdieck), 

I  recognise  Nero  Redivivus  in  the  woimded  head.  In 
particular,  since  the  discovery,  independently  arrived  at 
by  Fritzsche,  Benary,  and  Reuss,  that  the  number  666 
is  intended  for  p-u  nop.  the  reference  to  Nero  has  become 
the  rocher  de  bronce  of  all  exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse. 

In  passing,  mention  may  be  made  ol  some  works  which, 
although  following  obsolete  exegetical  methods,  are  not  without 
a  scientific  value:  Hengstenberg('49-'5i-'6i),  Ebrard('53),  Elliot 
{Hora  Apocalypticte,  1851;  umv.-hist.),  Auberlen  ('54- '74), 
Christian  ('61),  Luthardt  ('61),  Alford  (AVw  Testament.  4  2). 
Kliefoth  ('74),  Beck  {Erkl.  von  Offend,  i.-xii. ;  eschatol.)  and 
KQbel  (\n  Strack-ZOckler's  HK,  1888 ;  this  takes  a  mediating 
course  between  the  standpoints  of  contemporary  histor>'  and 
eschatology).  See  also  Zahn,  *ApokalyptLsche  Studien,'  in 
ZKWL,  1885-86. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  entered  on  a 

new  phase*  as  soon  as  doubts  arose  regarding  the  unity 

94  OnmitlAn  °^  ^^®  work  and  the  method  of  literary 

ofunitv      <^'^»cism  to  be  applied.     The  conjecture, 

^'     which  had  been  hazarded  more  than  once,^ 

that  the  Apocalypse  was  really  a  composite  work  was 

again  taken  up  independently  ( i )  by  Daniel  Volter,  at 

25.  Redaction  ^^^  .f«gg««io"  of  Weizsacker.  whose 

hV^Sesir  P"P!^  ^*^  T-  ,  The  particular  hypo- 

ujrpuwiVBXB.     ^j^^jg  p^j  ^^j^jj  j^y  Volter' as  to  the 

composition  of  the  Apocalypse  may  for  convenience 
be  called  the  redaction  hypothesis  (Ueberarbeitungs- 
Hypothese). 

He  assumed  in  his  first  sketch,  which  he  has  not  substantially 
modified,  a  fundamental  text  {Grundschri/t)  consisting  (apart 
from  single  verses)  of  1 1-4  4-6  7 1-8  ^/.  14 1-7  18  19x-4  1414-20 
195-10,  dating  from  the  sixties,  and  an  appendix  lOi-llij  17, 
dating^  from  68-70  a.d.  This  underwent  three  (or  rather  four) 
redactions,  of  which  the  latest  was  in  140  a.d. — or,  at  all  events, 
later  than  130. 

The  work  of  Volter  is  based  on  a  few  happy  observa- 
tions. For  example,  he  saw  that  14 14-20  really  forms  the 
close  of  an  apocalypse,  recognised  the  divergence  between 
7 1-8  and  79-17.  the  true  character  of  lOi-ll  13, — and  so 
forth.  Nevertheless,  broadly,  Volter's  performance 
gave  the  student  an  impression  of  excessive  arbitrariness, 
and  was  rejected  on  almost  every  hand. 

Against  the  first  edition  see  Hamack,  TLZ,  1882,  Dec. ; 
Hilgenfeld,  ZWT,  1882;  Warfield, /'rrj^.  /?«/.  1884,  p.  228; 
against  the  second  edition,  Julicher,  GGA,  1886,  pp.  25-38:  Zahn, 
ZKIVL,  1886. 

The  question  was  next  taken  up  firom  an  entirely 
different  side  (2)  by  E.  Vischer  ( '  Die  Offenb.  Joh.  eine 
jUdische  Schrift  in  christlicher  Bearbeilung,  *  in  Texle  u. 
Unters.,  1886,  and  ed.  1895);  ^^  result  has  been  a 
lively  and  fruitful  discussion.  Vischer  believed  himself 
to  have  discovered  that  the  ruling  chapters  (11/.)  of 
the  Apocalypse   can   be   understood  only  on   the  as- 

1  In  connection  with  what  follows  see  Holtzmann,  JPT,  1891; 
Balden  sperger,  Z.f.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1894 ;  A.  Meyer,  Theol. 
Rundschau,  1897,  Hefie  2-3. 

2  Grotius,  Hammond,  Vogel  (Comm.  vii.  De  Apoc.  J  ok.  1811- 
1816),  Bleek  {Berl.  theol.  Ztschr.  2  240/;  he  abandoned  his 
view  in  Beitr.  «,  Bvang.'Ktitik^  1846,  p.  81 ;  St.  Kr,  1855,  p. 
220^). 

8  Die  Entsteh.  der  Apok.,  1882,  and  ed.  1885 ;  Th.  T,  1891, 
PP-  259^  608^;  Prot.  KZ,  1886,  p.  32/ ;  Das  ProbUm  der 
Apoc.,  1893. 
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sumption  of  a  Jewish  origin.  As  he  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  convinced  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
book,  he  inferred  that  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it  it  is  a  Christian  redaction  of  a  Jexvish  writing. 
To  the  Christian  redactor,  besides  isolated  expressions, 
he  attributed  the  following  passages :  1-3  69-14  79-17 12 11 
139/  14I-SI2I3  153  I615  17i4  199-io»3^  204-6  215^-8 
226-21. 

Vischer's  able  treatise  found  wide  acceptance.  Among  those 
who  signified  their  acceptance  of  his  main  thesis  were  Iselin 
{^Theol,  Z.  aus  der  Sckiveitz^  1887  ;  *  Apocalyptische  Studien  ') ; 
:»__:_  ^  *'w>it7  _oo^   —   167-71;  Overbeck  m 

de  thiol,  et  phil. 


an  anonymous  writer  in  ZA  TIV^  1886,  pp.  167-71 ;  Overbeck  m 
"  Kev.     

poiiior,  1887,  p.  425^:     On  the  other  hand,'V5lter  i^Die  Offenh, 


TLZ,    1887,    p.    28  / ;    M*n^-oz   in 

1887,  p.  i6t ;  Kruger  in  (fCA,  1887,  pp.  26-35  ;^  Simcox  in  JS'x- 


/oA.  keint  urspriifiKl.  jOd.  Apok.,  1886),  Beyschlag  {St.  Kr. 
1888),  and  Hilgenfeld  (Zlf^T,  1690)  declared  themselves  against 
it. 

Athough  it  must  be  cordially  acknowledged  that  to 
Vischer  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  raised  the 
question  in  its  entirety,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was 
not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  solve  it.  He  has 
neither  proved  the  Jewish  character  of  chap.  11  /.  nor 
justified  his  fundamental  thesis  regarding  the  unity  of 
the  book.  We  shall  be  doing  him  no  injustice  if  we 
classify  him  among  those  who  uphold  the  'redaction' 
hypothesis. 

The  earliest  exponent  of  the  '  sources '  hypothesis 

[QuelUn-Hypothese),  which  has  lately  come  into  com- 

Saii  aa     petition  with  that  of  redaction,  was  Wey- 


hypothesifl. 


land,  who  wrote  almost  contemporaneously 


with  Vischer  (TA.  T,  1886,  pp.  454-470 
and  Omwerking  en  Compilatiehypothesen  toegepast  op  de 
Apocal.  van  /. ,  1888 ).  Weyland  finds  in  the  Apocalypse 
two  Jewish  sources  (K  and  2)  which  have  been  worked 
over  by  a  Christian  redactor. 

K  corresponds,  roughly,  to  VOlter's  primary  document ;  3  to 
the  first  and  second  of  VOlter's  redactors  (in  Volter's  Appendix 
K  and  p  are  separated).  Wevland's  Christian  redactor  corre- 
sponds m  a  general  way  with  ViM:her's  redactor.  In  1804  Rauch 
{J^ie  Offenb.  des  J.)  signified  his  adherence  to  Weylano. 

Against  both  the  hypotheses  we  have  just  described 
serious  and  far-reaching  objections  present  themselves. 
%1.  Objectiona.  Against  the  'sources'  hypothesis  must 
J  be  urged,  m  substance,  the  hnguistic 

unity  of  the  book  (see  below,  §  34);  against  the  redaction 
theory  it  has  to  be  observed  (a)  that  the  fimdamental 
document  made  out  by  Volter  and  his  followers  (see 
above,  §  25)  has  no  special  character  of  its  own,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  really  living  and  concrete  passages  occurring 
within  it  are  attributed  to  the  redactor  ;  {b)  that  the 
disappearance  of  every  trace  of  these  numerous  later 
redactions  is  remarkable. 

From  such  considerations  the  necessity  for  a  third 
way  became    apparent       This    third    way  was    first 


28.  Fragment 
Iqrpothetis. 


pointed  out  by  Weizsicker  in  his  Apo- 
stolic Age.  He  rightly  discerned  in  the 
Apocalyptist's  thrice  repeated  number 
of  seven  the  fixed  plan  of  an  author  who  wrote  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  whole,  and  gave  to  his  work  the 
character  of  a  literary  imity.  Into  this  literary 
unity  certain  interpolations  intrude  with  distiu-bing 
effect  (71-89-17  II1-13  12 i-xx  12-17  13  17).  ThusWeiz- 
sficker  arrived  at  his  firagment  hypothesis.  According 
to  him  the  Apocalypse  is  a  literary  unity  proceeding 
from  a  single  author,  into  which,  however,  apocalyptic 
fragments  of  various  date  have  been  introduced  by  the 
author  himself.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
these  are  the  lines  along  which  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  sought.  All  later  investigators  in  this 
field  have  followed  one  or  other  of  the  three  hypotheses 
just  enumerated. 

Oscar  Holtzmann  (^^V2 658-664)  assumes  a  Jewish  ground- 
work into  which  again  a  stilly  older  source  (18  146-13)  has  been 
worked  in  a  Christian  revision.  Pflciderer  (Urchristenthuin^ 
1887,  pp.  318-56)  steers  an  eclectic  course ;  Sabatier  (Zrj  origities 

repr< 
(regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  author  who 


litter  aires  de  F  apocalypse^    !^7}  *"*^   Schoen  QJoriHne  de 
tapoc.  1887)  represent  a  combination  of  Weizs5cker  and  vischer 

(regarding  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  a  Ch^'-*' *- ^- 
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A  thoroughly  elaborated  '  sources '  theory  is  that  of 

Spitta  {Offenb.  Joh.,  1884).     In  diametrical  opposition 

29  Snitfca.    ^^  WeizsScker,  he  claims  to  see,  in  the 

^  thrice  repeated   series    of    seven,    three 

soiu'ces. 

These  are  (a)  the  seal  source  or  Christian  primitive  Apoca- 
lypse  U  (U-Urapokalypse),  written  soon  after  60  a.d.  (practic- 
ally, apart  from  the  specifically  Christian  interpolations  of  the 
redactor,  chaps.  1-6  and  79-17  8 1 19 0  10  228-2i) ;  (h)  the  trumpet 
source  JU),  a  Jewish  writing  (J  =  Judisch)  of  the  rcign  of  Caligula 
(7  1-8  89  101-7  11 15  12  18  14I-II  16 13-20  19 11-20  20 1-15  21 1-8); 
{c)  the  vials  source  J (2),  from  the  time  of  Pompey  (containing, 
approximately,  the  remainder  of  the  book). 

These  three  have  been  worked  together  into  a  collected 
whole  by  a  Christian  redactor.  (The  additions  assigned 
to  him  by  Spitta  are  of  about  the  same  extent  as  those 
assigned  to  him  by  Vischer, ) 

The  sources  theory  was  next  carried  to  the  utmost 
by  P.  Schmidt  (Anmerkungen  Uber  die  Comp,  der  Offenb. 
Joh.,  1891). 

Erbes(Z?/<r  OJ^enb.  Joh.f  1891)  in  his  separation  of  the  literary 
sources  agrees  m  the  main  with  O.  Holtzmann,  but  also  main- 
tains with  VSlter  (whose  hypothesis  he  simplifies)  the  thoroughly 
Christian  character  of  the  whole  book.  Bruston  {Les  origines 
de  r apocalypse^  1888)  pursues  a  P^th  of  his  own.  M6n6goz 
(Annates  de  bibliogr.  /A<f<7/.  1  ['88]  pp.  41-45)  assumed  two 
Jewish  apocalypses  and  a  Christian  redactor. 

The  imity  of  the  book  is  defended  by  certain  scholars  : 

Not  only  by  the  critics  of  Vischer  mentioned  above,  but  also 
by  B.  Weiss  (Einl.,  and  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  8  1891),  Bovon 
{kevuede  th^ol.  et  phil.,  1887,  pp.  329-62),  Hirscht  {Die  Apoc. 
u.  ihre  neueste  Kritik,  1895),  and  Blom  {Th.  T,  1883-84).  An  ex- 
pectant attitude  is  taken  by  H  Holtzmann  {Einl.,  1892  ;  Hand- 
homfH.,  1893). 

Finally,  altogether  new  lines  of  investigation  were 
opened  up  by  Gunkel  in  his  Schopf.  u.  Chaos  ('94).  He 
controverted  sharply,  and  sometimes  per- 
haps not  altogether  fairly,  both  the  current 
methods  of  interpreting  the  Apocalypse  (that  which 
looks  to  contemporary  history  for  a  clue,  and  that 
which  adheres  to  literary  critical  methods),  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  them,  or  at  least  to  co-ordinate  with 
them,  a  history  of  apocalj^Jtic  tradition.  He  insisted 
with  emphasis  upon  the  thesis  that  the  (one)  Apocalyp- 
tist  was  not  himself  the  creator  of  his  own  representa- 
tions ;  that  his  prophecies  were  only  links  in  a  long 
chain  of  tradition.  In  his  investigation  of  this  apo- 
calyptic tradition  he  greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the 
usual  question  'Jewish  or  Christian?'  by  his  endeav- 
ours to  prove  for  chap.  12  a  Babylonian  origin,  and 
in  other  places  also  (see  below,  §  40)  to  trace  Babylonian 
influences  in  the  book.  Even  if  we  grant  that  Gunkel 
has  often  overshot  the  mark, — as,  for  example,  when 
he  refuses  to  recognise  Nero  in  the  beast  and  its  niunber 
— it  is  tindeniable  that  his  book  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Stimulated  by  Gunkel,  and  accepting  some  of  his 
results,  Bousset  {Der  Antichrist  in  dtr  Ueberlieferung 
%\  SAnasAt.  ^^  Judenthums,  des  neuen  Testaments, 
und  der  neuen  Kirche,  1895)  proceeded 
to  illustrate  Gunkel's  method  by  applying  it  to  a  definite 
concrete  example,  investigating  the  entire  tradition 
regarding  Antichrist,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
in  this  instance  a  stream  of  essentially  uniform  tradition 
can  be  traced  from  New  Testament  times  right  through 
the  Middle  Ages  and  beyond  them.  In  his  view  the 
Apocalypse  can  be  shown  to  be  dejaendent  in  a  series 
of  passages,  particularly  in  chap.  11,  on  this  already 
ancient  tradition  regarding  Antichrist 

This  view  has  been  controverted  by  Erbes  {Theologische 
Arbeiten  aus  dent  rheinischen  ivissenscha/tlichen  Prediger- 
vereingewandt,  Neue  Folge,  1,  Freiburg,  i.  B.,  1897),  who,  as 
against  it,  argues  for  the  contemporary-history  method  in  its 
most  perverse  form. 

Finally,  in  the  Kritisch-exegetische  Kommentar  ('96), 
Bousset  has  sought  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  result  of  the 
laboiu-s  of  previous  workers.  In  his  method  of  inter- 
pretation he  follows  Weizsacker  (fragment  hypothesis), 
and  therefore  gives  a  continuous  commentary,  describing 
the  character  of  each  particular  fragment  in  its  own 
place.     In  his  exegesis  be  has  given  special  attention  to 
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the  indications  of  Gunkel,  and  to  the  result  of  his  own 
researches  on  the  subject  of  Antichrist 

To  sum  up  the  resuh  of  the  labours  of  the  last  fifteen 

years  upon  the  Apocalypse.     It  seems  to  be  settled  that 

Jim     U     '^®  Apocalypse  can  no  longer  be  regarded 

as  a  literary  unity.     Against  such  a  view 

criticism  finds  irresistible  considerations. 

Among  these  is  the  incongruiiy  between  7  i -8  and  79-17,  as 
also  that  between  7 1-8  and  6 12^,  the  two  explanations  of  the 
144,000  in  7  tj^.  and  14  ij^.,  the  interruption  of  the  connection 
caused  by  lO-il  13,  the  peculiar  new  beginning  made  in  12  i,  the 
singular  character  of  chap.  12,  the  doublette  presented  bv  chaps. 

13  and  17,  the  fact  that  in  14 14-30  a  last  iudgnient  is  depicted, 
whilst  that  involved  in  18  does  not  arrive  till  19  ii_^ ;  the  observa- 
tion that  in  chap.  17  two  representations  of  the  beast  and  his 
associates  are  given  alongside  each  other  (see  below,  {  45) ;  and 
the  isolated  character  of  chaps.  17  and  18,  21 9-22  5. 

Further,  the  chapters  do  not  represent  the  same  religious 
level.  Chap.  7  1-8  (cp  20  7-9),  with  its  particularistic  character 
is  out  of  harmony  both  with  chaps.  1-8  and  with  79-17;  inlli/ 
the  preservation  of  the  temple  is  expected,  whilst  in  21 22  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  to  have  none. 

^^orcover,  different  parts  of  the  book  require  (Jiflerent  dates  : 
chap.  11 1-2  must  have  oeen  written  before  70  a. d.,  chap.  17  prob- 
ably when  Vespasian  had  already  been  emperor  for  some  time  ; 
whilst  the  writing,  as  a  whole,  cannot,  at  the  earliest,  have  been 
finished  before  the  time  of  Domitian. 

This  result  holds  good  notwithstanding  Gunkel's 
warning  against  the  overhasty  efforts  of  criticism.  That 
a  variety  of  sources  and  older  traditions  have  been 
worked  over  in  the  Apocalypse  will  not  be  denied  even 
by  the  student  who  holds  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  sources. 

It  may  seem  doubtfid  whether  a  general  character, 

date,    and  aim  can  be  assigned  to  the  Apocalypse  ; 

■p^i  k\      ^^'^'  ^  *^^^  been  seen,  the  work  is  not  a 

33.  Iteiawve  iji^rary  unity.      Still,    if  there  be   good 

-f       f  ground  for  the  critical  conclusion  indicated 

Btructure.  ^y^,^,^^  jj^^t  the  Apocalyptist  is  himself 
an  independent  writer  who  has  simply  introduced  various 
fragments  into  his  corpus  apocalyptic um  (Weizsiicker, 
Schon,  Sabatier,  Bousset),  a  relative  unity  has  already 
been  proved  for  the  Apocalypse.  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed,  step  by  step,  when  the  details  of  the  book 
are  examined. 

The  relative  unity  is  shown  (i)  in  the  artificial 
structure  of  the  whole. 

Four  separate  times  do  groups  of  seven  occur  (epistles^  seals, 
trumpets,  vials) ;  within  these  groups  the  prevailing  distribution 
is  into  ■♦-+- 3.  The  delineations  of  judgment  and  its  horrors  are 
regularly  followed  by  pictures  of  joy  and  heavenly  bliss ;  cp 
7  11 14-X9  14  x-5  15 1-4  19  i-io.  Ever>'whcre  artificial  con- 
nections are  employed  in  order  to  bind  the  separate  parts 
together  into  one  whole  :  cp,  for  example,  1  20  and  4i,  64  and 

14  105-711  11 13;  also  192  14689-ix  165-12^.;  also  18  19 
7  8  21 2. 

(2)  Further,  the  relative  unity  is  shown  clearly  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  language  throughout. 

The  following  are  the  more   important 

84.  Of  language  facts. *     Throughout  the  entire  book   are 

and  style.        found   ia)   strongly   marked    grammatical 

irregularities  —  anacolutha  and  impossible 

constructions  (r.^.,  1  5^!  12  7),  and  confusions  of  case,  especially 

with  following  participles  (1 4  io2 18  [see  the  reading  of  M]  20  S  xa 

6 11^:6 1  749^  899  14  10  811  I  146 12 14  H>i2  1748  18x2^: 

19  6  20  2  21 27  [reading  of  K]).     In  1 13  and  14 14  (to  take  only  one 

instance)  the  reading  o/motof  vlhv  ap$piinrov  cannot  have  been 

due  to  two  separate  persons. 

(^)  Hebrabms,  especially  the  repeution  of  the  demonstrative 

fronoun  in  the  relative  clause  (38  72  9  IS812  208,  cp  126 14 
79,  also  271726  8x2  21  64  21 6),  and  the  Hebraistic  icat(8  20 
107  14  o/). 

(c)  The  construe tio  ad  sensum  is  specially  frequent  {c.g-t 
4x7/5612/  7-^  93^13  114x5  13x4  1^3  lT3"i6  I9414); 
sometimes  involving  a  plural  predicate  after  a  neuter  plural 
subject  (824  4589  5x4  9 20  11 2  13 18  164  16 14  18323  21  24). 
Less  clearly  attested  is  the  simple  ungrammatical  confusion  of 
gender  (9  7  14  19  19  20  21 14  22  2  ;  see  the  MSS.X 

{a)  Various  other  systematic  peculiaritien  of  idiom. ^  For 
example,  itpwTKvvtiv  governs  the  dative  when  the  object  is 
^6«  (4  10  7  XI  11  x6  19  4  229,  cp  14  7)  or  jpoxwi'  (IS  4),  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  wpo<rK.  to  9rif>Cov,  rriv  ct<c6i^  IS [4] 8  xa  15 
14  9  X I  [19  20]  20  4  (in  16  2  also  we  should  read  ri^y  tixSva  atcord- 


1  A  justification  of  these  results  in  detail  will  be  found  in  the 
Author's  Commentary  on  this  book  (Introd.  pp.  183-208).  In 
some  cases,  where  the  reading  adopted  m  less  strongly  attested, 
the  citations  are  in  brackets. 
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ing  to  the  readings  of  N,  which  are  wrongly  given  in  the  printed 
editions).  The  instrumental  dative  is  extremely  rare  in  the 
Apocalypse:  its  place  b  often  taken  by  the  construction  with 
Hebraistic  cf,  or  even  (but  rarely)  with  iia  and  the  accusative 
(4x1  12  XX  18 14).  The  vocative  is  rarely  used  (twice  only  :  xvpcf, 
11 17 ;  ovpavt,  18  20).  Af^er  a  neuter  plural  the  predicate  is 
usually  also  plural  (1  X9  8  ix  15  4  16  20  [18 14I  20  X2  21 4).  The 
Apocalyptist,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  construes  o  xo^ftevof 
ivi  with  the  accusative,  rbv  KoBrifxtvoy  ini  with  the  accusative, 
TOvicatfiH&cvov  (iri  with  the  genitive,  rw  KoBifiiivif  hri  with  the 
dative ;  he  writes  in\  to  lUr^nrov,  but  iv\  ri»v  /irrmwutv  (excep- 
tion in  14  9),  and  inX  ri^v  KfjtaMiv  invariably  (except  in  12 1\, 
He  construes  either  ini  tt|«  yrj?  or  «t5  ttiv  y»ji'  (14  16,  ^iri  tiji'  yrjy), 
iiri  T17S  $aXdirayii  or  ct$  rriv  OaXaoraay.  He  invariably  construes 
ypd^iv,  lordvoi  iirl  with  accusative  (14  x  yryf*.  ini  twf  f&CTMifMV 
and  10  5  iirrdvai  ini  n^  y^  are  no  exceptions  but  only  con* 
firmations  of  other  rules).  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  constant 
vacillation  in  tense  between  present  and  future,  andj  in  descrip- 
tions, between  present  and  aorist.  The  Apocalyptist  uses  the 
infinitive  almost  invariably  in  the  aorist.  Exceptions  occur  in  the 
case  of  pf<4ntiy,  of  which  he  apparently  never  makes  an  aorist ; 
also  in  11 6  18 13  (?).  On  the  other  hand,  following  the  rule  that  is 
customary  elsewhere,  he  construes  ixdXXtiv  almost  always  with  the 
present  infinitive.  The  copula  b  often  \vanting,  parucularly  in 
relative  sentences  (I42x3  5i39ii20ic).  A  change  in  the  use 
of  subjunctive  and  indicative  is  made  only  after  lya  (onw^  does 
not  occur  at  all),  but  here  also  a  certain  regularity  prevails.  A 
quite  extraordinary  use  of  lya  occurs  in  12 14  and  14 13  (cp  Jn. 
856  9  2  11x5).  In  its  use  of  particles  the  book  displays  an 
oppressive  monotony :  icai  is  predominant  everywhere ;  only  in 
the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  is  the  style  somewhat 
livelier. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  markedly  Hebraistic.  In 
choice  of  words  it  is  remarkably  so.  The  following  characteristic 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  may  be  noted  : — A<5yo«  toO  9«ov 
KoX  fiafirvpia  'It^ou  ;  i>  icvptof  o  Bth^  6  nayroKpaTtup ;  oTvof  tov 
$vfiov  n7«  hpryfii ;  City  ci?  Tovf  aliya^  rStv  auayutv ;  Atftmn  toO 
nvpbf  Kai  0ttov ;  9vAal  yAwaaeu  Aool  tBmi ;  /3t/3Aoc  t^  s**^  l 
fipotrroX  i^yaX  aarpanaX  <rti<rfi6i  ;  miyai  vidnay  ;  6  Siv  icai  6  ^i' 
KoX  b  ipx^titvoK ',  AoActc  and  aKoKovBtty  firra. ;  ovofia  airrtf ; 
ftrra  rayra ;  oAij^tkOf ;  ^uAo«  (in  a  pregnant  sense),  fiafiTvpio, 
ItAprrvMiv  ;  t€iKyv«Ly ;  yiKav  \  v^rrtKy ;  ctcuvovy ;  rrfptty  Tdf 
CKToAac  Compare,  further,  the  enumerations  in  6 15  11 18  13  x6 
19518  20x2  (the  formula  /miicpol  xai  ftcyoAot);  the  beatitudes 
OuiaxapiOf  ;  1  3  14  13  16  X5  19 9  206  227  X4) :  the  doxologies  (1 6 
4x1  59  12/  7x2  I63  19 1 6);  the  formulae  introduced  with  6>5« 
(13  10 18  14  12  179);  ^Atfei'^i7^fpa(6py)i,  wpa  etc.;  617  11x8147 
X5  18 10  19  7). 

The  general  style  of  the  Apocalypse  is  monotonously 
diffuse :  article  and  preposition  are  almost  always 
repeated  when  there  are  more  substantives  than  one,  as 
also  is  the  governing  word  before  the  governed.  Whole 
clauses  are  gone  back  upon  and  repealed  in  the 
negative  :  Hebrew  parallelism  is  not  uncommon. 

We  are  now  at  last  able  to  form  a  tolerably  clear 

conception   of  the  personality,    the  time,    the  circum- 

_    -^  .      stances,   and  the  literary  aims  of  the  apo- 

calyptist  who  planned  the  Apocalypse,  as  a 

whole,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it 

(fl)  The  Afxx:alyptist  writes  at  a  time  in  which  violent 
persecutions  have  already  broken  out — indeed  they  are 
beginning  to  become,  so  to  say,  epidemic. 

Of  the  seven  churches,  four— Ephesus,  Pergamum,  Smyrna, 
Philadelphia — are  passing  througn  such  times  of  trial.  The 
martyrs  already  form  a  distinct  class  in  the  general  body  of 
believers.  They  are  destined  to  have  part  in  the  first  resur- 
rection—before the  thousand  -  years  reign  begins  (204^  cp 
Igff.).  The  seer  beholds  them  under  the  altar  (6  9^.^  All 
through  the  book  this  time  of  struggle  is  kept  in  mind  (18  z 
149^  15  x^  I66I76I820-24X 

\b)  The  Apocalyptist  predicts  a  still  mightier  and 
more  strenuous  struggle. 

In  this  struggle  the  predestinated  number  of  martyrs  is  to  be 
fulfilled  (60^.).  Philadelphia  is  to  be  preserved  in  this  last 
g^eat  tribulation  (3  xo ;  cp  the  fAryoAi;  0Aii^tf  of  7  14X  This 
time  is  not  far  off:  the  martyrs  who  have  already  suffered  are 
bidden  endure  only  a  little  longer  (611).  Therefore,  'Blessed 
are  they  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth '  (air*  aftTi ;  14  13). 

{c)  This  struggle  turns,  and  will  in  the  future  turn, 
upon  the  worship  of  the  beast.  That  this  beast  is 
in  one  sense  or  another  the  Roman  Empire,  or  con- 
nected with  it,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  the  Apocalypse 
opposes  Rome.  Rome's  horrible  deed  is  not,  as  might 
perhaps  be  guessed,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  nor 
yet — in  the  first  instance,  at  least — the  Neronian  per- 
secution, but  the  worship  of  the  beast — i.e.,  Caesar 
worship  (cp  13149/:  Ib^f.  I65/ 10  17619xi/  20 
4-6;  cp  Mommsen,  J^om.  Gesch.  Ss^on.}. — What  the 
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book  predicts  is  the  great  conflict  about  to  break  out  all 
over  the  world  between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Roman  Empire  (with  the  Roman  state  religion,  the 
worship  of  the  emperors)  on  the  other  (cp  Antichrist, 

§7). 

(d)  This  great  battle  will  begin  with  the  return  of 
Nero  Redivivus. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  men  of  his  day,  the 
Apocalyptist  shares  the  popular  expectation  of  the  coming  again 
of  that  emperor.  Nero  is  (13  3 12  14)  the  head  that  was  wounded 
to  death  and  afterwards  healed.  He  is  only  '  as  it  were '  (w?) 
slain,  like  the  Limb  (56X  For  as  the  latter  continues  to  live  on 
in  heaven,  so  does  Nero  prolong  a  shadowy  existence  in  hell. 
Out  of  the  abyss  (ITs)  he  will  again  return,  and  as  Roman 
Emperor  demand  adoration.  Then  will  be  the  days  of  the  great 
future  struggle.  Hence  the  name  of  the  beast  is  666 — />., 
Top  rra  (cp  Antichrist,  §  15). 

(e)  Thus  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  admits  of  being 
approximately  determined.  The  end  of  the  first  century 
is  already  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Apocalyptist  expects  the  return  of  Nero  from  hell  (Th. 
Zahn,  'Apocal.  Stud'  in  ZKWL,  1885,  pp.  561-76, 
1886,  pp.  337-52  393-405  '»  see  below,  §  45).  The 
following  consideration  points  to  the  same  inference. 
Behind  the  Apocalyptist  in  point  of  time  there  already 
lies  a  great  persecution.  He  himself  is  again  hving  in 
times  of  persecution,  and  is  expecting  worse  to  come. 
Inasmuch  as  the  former  persecution  must  be  assumed 
to  be  the  Neronian,  we  are  compelled  to  carry  the 
Apocalypse  down  to  the  later  period  of  Domitian. 
When  we  do  so  the  fact  that  11 1  jf.  points 
to  a  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  need 
not  cause  us  any  misgiving :  doubtless  the  passage 
comes  from  an  earlier  source.  On  the  other  side  we 
should  be  able  to  fix  an  inferior  limit  for  the  date, 
could  it  be  shown  that  the  epistles  were  already  known 
to  Ignatius  (see  above,  §  2).  The  date  thus  indicated 
— the  close  of  the  first  century — was  in  point  of  fact  the 
date  at  which,  it  would  seem,  the  general  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  turning  substantially  on  the  rendering 
of  divine  honour  to  the  emperor,  first  broke  out  '(see 
Christian,  §  6).  The  Apocalypse,  as  we  now  have  it, 
presupposes  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  we 
meet  in  the  well-known  correspondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan.  In  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the  Apocalypse 
could  not  have  been  written  some  ten  years  or  more  earlier. 

In  the  conclusion  just  indicated  we  find  ourselves  in 
agreement  with  the  best  attested  tradition  as  to  the  date 
of  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse. 

According  to  Irenaeus  (v.  SO  2  ;  cp  v.  20  7),  the  Apocalypse  was 
'  seen '  at  the  close  of  Domitian 's  reign  at  Patmos,  and  therefore, 
of  course,  to  say  the  least,  not  written  earlier  (cp  Vict.  Pettau. 
Comnu  on  Apoc.  lOii ;  Eus.  HE  iii.  18 1-3  ;  Jer.  De  vir.  illus. 
^ ;  Sulp.  Sev.  ChroM.  231).  A  different  tradition  is  met  with,  it 
IS  true — perhaps  in  T^ertullian,  who  {De  priescr.  Htrr.  36) 
mentions  the  martyrdom  of  John  (by  boiling  oil — a  death  from 
which  he  was  miraculously  delivered),  and  his  subsequent  banish- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(but  see,  on  the  other  hand,  Scorpiace  15).  It  is  certain  that  at 
all  events  Jerome  {Adv.Jovin.  1  a6  [2  16])  understood  Tertullian 
as^  assigning  this  martyrdom  and  banishment  of  John  to  the 
reign  of  Nero  (cp  Eus.  Dem.  Evans^.  3 ;  the  superscription  of 
the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Apocalypse  edited  by  Ludovicus 
de  Dieu;  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  John;  Theophylact  [who  gives 
the  date  as  thirty-two  years  after  the  Ascension ;  cp  the  notes 
of  some  of  the  Greek  cursives  of  the  Fourth  Gospel :  thirtj'  years 
after  the  Ascension,  under  Domitian  (!);  Erbes,  48D.  Finally, 
Epiphanius  (Ifetr.  51 12  33)  will  have  it  that  the  book  was  written 
under  Claudius.  The  same  statement  occurs  in  the  Commentary 
of  Apringius  (upon  whom  see  Bousset,  GG.V,  1895,  p.  2),  whence 
it  found  Its  way  into  that  of  Beatus  (ed.  Florez,  33). 

The  Apocalypse  is  distinguished  from  the  apocalyptic 
literature  of  Judaism  from  the  time  of  the   book  of 

36.  Personality  ^/""l^  °"'':^''^^  ^^  ^^^.^'f.^  P^°- 
nf  AnocAlvntiat  P^^^'^  consciousness  which  it  displays. 
01  Apocalyptist.  ^^^  Apocalyptist  as  he  stands  at 
one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  world's  history  looks 
with  a  clear  eye  into  the  future  and  feels  himself  to  be  a 
prophet.  He  is  a  Christian  of  an  especial  type.  For 
the  prophets  are  servants  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense 
(1 1  10 7  11 18  226  [cp  153]) :  they  are  the  fellow-servants 
of  the  angels  (229) ;  other  Christians  are  so  only  in 
so   far  as  they  follow  the  revelation  of  the  prophets 
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(229).  God  is  master  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
(226  cp  17 17  19 10).  Hence  the  author  directly  claims 
for  his  work  the  rank  of  a  sacred  book.  It  is  intended 
from  the  first  to  be  pubhcly  read  (I3) ;  those  who  hear 
it  and  obey  what  is  written  therein  are  blessed  (I3 
227),  and  whosoever  adds  to  or  takes  away  from  it  falls 
under  the  most  grievous  curse  (22 18/).  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  prophets  along  with  the  saints  (i.e., 
Christians  in  general) — see  11 18  166  18 20  24 — is  a  proof, 
not,  as  many  critics  have  supix)sed,  of  the  Jewish,  but  of 
the  Christian,  origin  of  the  related  passages.  The  Apoca- 
lypse in  this  respect  was  the  forerunner  of  Montanism, 
and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  it  was  specially 
valued  in  Montanistic  circles.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  Apocalyptist  speaks  to  his  own  age  and  time. 
Whilst  Daniel  is  represented  as  receiving,  at  the  close  of 
his  vision,  the  command  to  seal  the  book  for  long,  here 
in  sharp  contrast  we  read  (22 10)  '  Seal  not  up  the  words 
of  the  prophecy. '  The  Apocalyptist  seems  to  have  been 
a  Jewish  Christian  of  universalistic  sympathies.  For 
him  the  name  of  Jew  is  a  name  of  honour  (2989);  he 
seems  to  uphold  a  certain  prerogative  for  the  Jewish 
people  ( 7 1-8  1 1 1-13  20  7/. ).  He  shows  himself  intimately 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  OT. 

Into  the  apocalyptic  unity  thus  defined,  isolated  frag- 
ments have  been  introduced  in   a  manner  which  can 

97  DAta.il     ^^^'^   ^   more   or    less   clearly  detected. 

f     ^i  i^   ^^  these  the  more  important  at  least  must 

now    be    discussed,    and   some  detailed 

account  of  the  more  noteworthy  results  of  criticism  given. 

Of  recent  critics  the  majority  (Vischer,  Volter, 
Weyland,  Pfleiderer,  O.  Holtzmann,  Schmidt)  regard 
S8  ChAna.  1  6  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  (chaps. 
P  '  *  1-3)  as  having  been  originally  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  book  and  as  having  been  prefixed 
only  after  the  Apocalypse  had  in  other  respects  assumed 
its  present  form  ;  but  Spitta  has  shown  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  chaps.  1-3  and  4-6  ought  not  to  be 
separated,  and  (as  against  Vischer  and  others)  has 
established  for  the  whole  of  chaps.  4-6  that  Christian 
character  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  56^  Thus 
Spitta  takes  chaps.  1-6  as  a  single  original  document 
(Christian  primitive  apocalypse  =U). 

He  seeks  to  prove  this  by  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  definite 
close  at  the  end  of  6,  and  a  fresh  beginning  of  a  new  apocalypse 
in  7 1  (so  also  P.  Schmidt).  But  the  sixth  seal  (612^.)  does  not 
represent  the  final  catastrophe  j  it  only  pictures  a  great  earth- 
quake in  the  typical  apocalyptic  manner.  In  615^  the  end  is 
still  to  come,  and  if,  with  Spitta,  we  pass  on  to  7  0-17  immedi- 
ately after  6 17,  any  representation  of  the  end  of  all  things  has 
completely  disappeared  from  our  reconstructed  Apocalypse.  Jn 
any  case,   it  is  impossible  that  one  should  fan  to  recognise 


;e  (69-11)  relating 

:1  to  it  in  4  Esd. 

nd    the  tradition   of  4 


have  an  exact  parallel  to  it  in  4  Esd. 
Am" 


an  interpolated  fragment  in  the  short 
to  the  fifth  seal.     We 
435  (cp  also  iEthiop. 

Esd.  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  one.  It  speaks  quite 
generally  of  a  predestined  number  of  the  righteous  which  has 
to  be  fulfilled  before  the  coming  of  the  end,  whilst  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  conception  is  applied  to  the  predestined  number 
01  the  martyrs — a  modification  which  can  be  explained  very 
easily  from  his  general  position  (see  above,  §  35). 

Spitta's  view  that  7 1-8  constitutes  a  fresh  beginning, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  preceding  chapters, 
AO  rhttn  7  fl  ^  certainly  correct ;  but  neither  has 
P*  ^'  '  the  passage  anything  to  do  with  that 
which  follows  it  (79-17) ;  as  to  this  practically  all  critics 
are  agreed.  These  facts,  however,  will  not  justify  us  in 
attributing  79-17  to  the  redactor  (as  do  Volter,  Vischer, 
Pfleiderer  and  Schmidt),  nor  yet  in  carrying  out  a  system 
of  deletions  in  chap.  7  (as  do  Erbes,  Weyl. ,  Ranch)  until 
the  two  disparate  sections  have  been  brought  into 
harmony.  Our  proper  course  is  to  recognise  (cp  also 
Spitta)  in  7 1-8  an  interpolated  fragment — probably 
Jewish. 

The  sudden  mention  of  the  four  winds,  which  are  held  by  the 
angels  and  are  nowhere  in  the  succeeding  narrative  let  loose, 
points  to  this^  conclusion,  as  also  does  the  introduction  of  the 
14^,000  Israelites  of  the  twelve  tribes — a  number  which  in  14  tjf. 
is  interpreted  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  original  intention. 

Bousset  has  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  here  we 
have  a  fragment  of  the  Antichrist  legend. 
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The  next  passage  which  presents  special  difficulties  is 

11 1-13.     Here  all  critics  are  agreed  in  recognising  a 

p,  fragment  interpolated  between  the  sixth 

^'^  P'  tnimpet  and  the  seventh  (cp  9 11  and 
'''^*  11 14).  Further,  almost  all  critics  agree 
in  regarding  chap.  10  as  an  introductory  chapter 
connected  with  this  fragment.  On  closer  examination 
it  is  found,  moreover,  that  11 1-13  really  consists  of  two 
smaller  fragments:  (a)  lli  /.,  a  prediction  of  the 
preservation  of  the  temple,  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  presenting  points  of  contact  with 
Lk.  2I24;  {if)  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  beast  and 
the  two  witnesses  (11 3-13).  This  latter  piece  is  of 
an  extremely  fragmentary  and  enigmatical  character. 

Certain  matters  are  introduced  without  any  preparation : 
the  two  witnesses,  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  the  war  of  the 
beast  with  the  witnesses,  the  peoples  and  tribes  rejoicing  oyer 
the  death  of  these  last.  All  these  are  disj'acta  numbra  which 
point  to  some  larger  connecuon. 

In  this  passage,  too,  Bousset  has  sought  to  show  that 
we  have  a  fragment  from  the  Antichrist  legend. 

In  accordance  with  Jewish  and  primitive  Christian  anticipation 
the  Antichrist  is  destined  to  appear  as  a  God-defying  ruler  in 
Jerusalem,  to  lead  the  people  astray  and  tyrannise  over  them,  and 
to  gather  together  a  great  army  from  all  nations.  Against  him 
will  arise  the  two  prophets  Eliiah  and  Enoch,  and  Israelites 
to  a  definite  number  (7 1-8?)  will  be  converted.  A  great  famine 
and  drought  will  come.  Then  Antichrist  will  put  to  death  the 
two  witnesses,  and  the  end  will  draw  near.  It  is  evident  that 
here  we  have  a  coherent  tradidon,  of  which  some  fragments  arc 
preserved  in  chap.  11. 

Chap.  12  IS  the  most  difficult  in  the  book.  It 
also  falls  into  two  sections,  12i-ia  and  1213-17,  and 
41   Cha.n    ^'^^J^  itself  as  a  foreign  intrusion  both  by 

19  *^  unfamiliar  character  and  by  its  strange 

*"*°"     and  bizarre  representations. 

A.  Dietrich  (Abraxas)  was  the  first  who  sought  to  trace  in  the 
chapter  an  iidaptation  of  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Apollo :  he 
held  the  pregnant  fugitive  woman  to  be  Leto,  the  dragon  was 
tlie  Python,  Uie  child  (who  in  the  original  legend  himself  slew 
the  Python,  Michael  being  a  later  introduction)  was  Apollo. 
The  water  which  in  the  Greek  myth  figured  as  a  protecting 
power  has  here  become  auxiliary  to  the  dragon. 

Recently  Gimkel.  in  his  Schdp/ung  u.  Chaos,  has 
directed  special  attention  to  this  chapter,  and  shown 
that  an  adequate  understanding  of  it  could  be  arrived 
at  neither  on  the  assumption  of  a  Christian  nor  on  that 
of  a  Jewish  origin  (Vischer,  Weyland,  Spitta) — that  on 
either  hypothesis  there  remains  an  intractable  residuum, 
bearing  a  mythological  character.  Here,  accordingly,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Apocalypse  (cp  the  seven  angels,  stars, 
candlesticks,  torches  [EV  'lamps'],  eyes,  pp.  294-302; 
the  twenty-four  elders,  302-8  ;  Armageddon,  263-66, 
and  p.  325  n.  a ;  the  number  3^,  pp.  266-70 ;  also 
chaps.  18  and  17,  379^).  he  found  elements  taken  from 
Babylonian  mythology,  and  in  particular  the  myth  of 
the  birth  of  the  sun-god  Marduk  and  of  the  persecution 
of  Marduk  by  the  dragon  Tiamat  The  difficulty 

in  this  construction  of  Gimkel's  is  that  down  to  the 
present  date  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  in  the  Baby- 
lonian mythology  any  trace  of  the  my\h  of  the  birth 
and  persecution  of  the  youthful  sun-god.  Bousset 
{Apok.  4ioyC),  however,  has  called  attention  to  parallels 
with  one  chapter  in  Egyptian  mythology  (the  myth  of 
the  birth  of  Horus). 

In  the  result,  there  seems  much  probability  in  the 
supposition  that  chap.  12  embodies  a  myth  of  the  birth  of 
the  sun-god  and  the  persecution  of  the  young  child  by 
the  dragon ,  the  deity  of  wi  nter  and  of  night  The  Apoca- 
lyptist  has  changed  the  sun-god,  however,  into  the  Trots 
*Ii7<roOs  XpKrrdi,  the  persecutor  into  the  devil,  and  the 
deliverance  of  the  child  into  the  resurrection  (observe 
the  inconcinnity  of  this  adaptation).  In  this  treatment 
of  the  material  laid  to  his  hand,  he  was  not  able 
to  give  full  significance  to  the  flight  of  the  woman, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  original  myth. 
This  is  accordingly  only  briefly  touched  on  in  126  ;  but 
it  receives  copious  and  special  treatment  in  the  second 
half  of  the  chapter  (w.  13-17).  Hence  the  incongruity 
between  12 1^  and  12x3^  which  Weizsacker  pointed 
out. 
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What  historical  occurrence  is  intended  by  the  flight 

of  the  woman  in  12 13-17  is  not  quite  clear.     Usually  the 

42  ChaD   ^'^^^  *^  taken  as  referring  to  circimistances 

,  2    _         connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
^^'^^'    — either  to  the  destruction  and  (in  a  sense) 
the  deliverance  of  Judaism,  or,  better,  to  the  flight  of 
the  primitive  Christian  Church. 

Erbes,  who  seeks  to  explain  ch.  13  as  referring  to  the  Caligula 
period  (see  below),  interprets  the  flight  and  deliverance  of  the 
woman  in  connection  with  the  first  persecution  of  Christixms 
at  Jerusalem,  strangely  taking  v.  ly,  '^the  remnant  of  her  se«i 
who  hold  the  testimony  of  Jesus,'  as  pointing  to  the  Jews  (!)  at 
the  time  of  the  Caligula  persecution.  Spitta  actually  takes  the 
persecution  of  the  woman  as  representing  an  occurrence  in 
heaven.  '  The  remnant  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  '  represents, 
he  thinks,  the  actual  Israel  as  contrasted  with  the  ideal  pre- 
existent  Jerusalem  (Israel?).  Others  (Vischer)  interpret  the 
remnant  as  meaning  believers  as  distinguished  from  tlie  Messiah. 

Chap.  13  also  contains  two  passages  of  a  peculiar 
character — those   describing    the  first   beast   and   the 

43  Chfl.n  1  ^  •  5^^°"^-  ^'  Holtzmann,  Spitta,  and 
thefirst  beast.  E»;t^.^vere  apeed  in  recognising  here 
a  Jewish  (Holtzm.,  Sp. )  or  a  Christian 
(Erb. )  source  dating  from  the  time  of  Caligula. 
Independently  of  each  other,  they  all  (as  had  already 
been  done  by  Th.  Zahn)  accepted  the  number  616 
which  is  given  in  some  MSS  (C.  11  Ticonius), 
instead  of  666,  and  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Vdioi 
Kai(rap.  The  beast  demanding  worship,  whose  image 
{elKibv)  is  repeatedly  spoken  of,  is,  on  this  view, 
the  half- mad  tyrant  Caius  Caligula,  who  in  39  a.d. 
ordered  his  procurator,  Petronius,  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Parallels  to  this  prophecy 
belonging  to  the  same  date  were  found  in  Mt.  24 
{ '  abomination  of  desolation ' )  and  in  2  Thess.  2.  The 
*  wound '  (irXriyii)  of  the  beast  was  interpreted  by  Spitta 
as  meaning  the  sickness  which  befel  Caligula  towards 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  These  conjectures  are  by 
no  means  impossible ;  but  if  they  are  accepted, 
certain  important  particulars  in  the  chapter  must  be 
deleted — in  particular,  references  to  the  woimded  head 
of  the  beast  This  and  the  number  666  (-jop  p-u)  show 
distinctly  that  (in  its  present  form)  the  cnapter  was 
intended  to  be  imderstood  of  the  return  of  Nero 
Redivivus.  Whether  an  older  source  dating  from  Cali- 
gula's time  has  here  been  worked  over  remains  doubtful. 

As  compared  with  this  interpretation,  the  view  which  takes 
the  wounded  head  to  be  Julius  Caesar  (Gunkel,  Bruston)  has 
little  to  be  said  for  it — since  the  number  666  in  that  case  remains 
unexplained ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  interpret  the  death-wound 
to  mean  the  interregnum  of  Galba-Otho-Vitellius,  or  refer  the 
number  to  the  Roman  empire  (Aar«(yo«,  DOsterdieck ;  Q^on  ")0*p> 
Ewald). 

Still  greater  has  been  the  perplexity  of  interpreters 
over  the  second  beast     All  attempts  to  make  it  out  to 

.     — .     be  some  definite   personality    have    hitherto 

sAAond  ^^*^"  unsuccessful.     Bousset  (Comm.  ad  ioc.) 

-^^.  upholds  the  view  that  it  is  in  reality  a  modifi- 
'  cation  of  the  older  conception  of  Antichrist, 
who  is  here  represented  as  serving  the  first  beast,  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
signifying  the  Roman  provincial  priesthood,  the  active 
agency  in  promoting  the  worship  of  the  emperor. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  referring  the  pass- 
age to  Nero — that  the  beast  whose  number  is  666 
cannot  mean  Nero  the  man ;  that  it  must  mean  the 
Roman  empire — is  not  valid.  To  the  Apocalyptist  Nero 
Redivivus  is  at  the  same  time  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
is  dreadful  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  number  of  the 
beast  is  the  number  of  a  man  :  cp  17  n,  '  and  the  beiist 
...  is  himself  also  an  eighth '  {koX  airrbs  6ydo6i  ia-rip). 
Chap.  17  is  intimately  connected  with  chap.  13,  and  this 
duplicate  treatment  of  the  same  subjects  is  in  itself  proof 
Pho  1 7  sufllicient  that  the  Apocalyptist  had  before 
P*  him  older  prophecies,  which  he  has  worked 
over  more  than  once.  In  this  chapter  also  the  reference 
to  the  returning  Nero  is  clear.  Since  Eichhom,  how- 
ever, it  has  further  been  recognised  on  all  hands  (cp  Ue 
Wctte,  Bleek,  Llicke),  and  with  jusdce,  that  the  kings  with 
whom  the  beast  returns  for  the  destruction  of  Rome  are 
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the  Parthians,  whose  satraps  might  ah-eady  be  regarded 
as  independent  kings  (Mommsen,  Horn.  Kaisergach, 
5521).  Thus  our  present  chapter  also  comes  into  a 
larger  historical  connection.  As  early  as  the  year  69 
A.  D.  a  pseudo-Nero  had  raised  commotions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  (Tat.  Hist.  28/  ;  Dio  Cassius,  649  ; 
Zonaras,  11 15) ;  in  the  reign  of  Titus  a  second  pseudo- 
Nero  showed  himself  on  the  Euphrates  (Zonaras,  11 18) 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Parthian  King  Artab&nus 
(Mommsen,  5 521).  About  88  a.d.  a  third  pseudo-Nero 
again  made  his  appearance,  also  among  the  Parthians, 
and  threatened  tlie  Roman  empire  (Suet  Nero,  50  ;  Tac 
Hisi.  I2).  In  this  form  we  find  the  same  expectation 
also  in  the  foiurth  Sibylline  book,  written  shortly  after 
79  A. D.  {Sibyll.  4 119^  137^).  and  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  fifth  book,  written  about  74  a.d.  (6143^  361  _^) ; 
in  the  last  passage  it  is  associated  with  a  denunciation  of 
Babylon  and  a  prophecy  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  I821) ;  cp  Zahii's  exhaustive  researches  (as  above, 
§  35)-  ^y  ^^  ^""^  ^"^  place  our  chapter  (perhaps 
associated  with  the  threatening  utterance  against  Rome 
and  the  prophecy  of  a  new  Jerusalem)  belongs  to  the 
same  circle  of  expectations  and  predictions.  It  was 
doubtless  written  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  exact  date  is 
disputed. 

According  to  17 10  the  Apocalyptist  represents  himself  as 
writing  under  the  sixth  emperor,  five  having  died  and  a  seventh 
having;  yet  to  come,  to  hn  succeeded  by  the  eighth,  who  is  to  be 
one  of  the  seven  (NeroX  In  reckoning,  it  is  possible  to  begin 
either  with  Julius  Casar  or  with  Augustus,  to  count  or  not  to 
count  the  interregnum  of  Galba-Otho-VitelUus,  and  finally  to 
ask  whether  the  passage  was  really  written  under  the  sixth 
emperor,  and  not,  rather,  as  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu^  under  the 
seventh  or  eighth.  Thus  interpreters  have  taken  the  sixth 
emperor  to  be  now  Nero  (so  all  who  hold  the  Apocalypse  to  have 
been  written  before  70  a.d.  ;  also  V5lter),  now  Vespasian,  and, 
conformably,  take  the  cliapter  to  have  been  written  now  under 
the  last-named  emperor,  now  under  Titus  (the  seventh  j  Wey- 
land)  or  Domitian,  who  is  then  taken,  on  rationalising  lines,  as 
Nero  Redivivus  (Erbes). 

The  parallels  cited  above  appear  to  render  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  the  most  probable  date.  The  writer — 
probably  a  Christian — expected  after  Vespasian  a  short 
reign  for  his  successor  also.  The  tradition  was  that 
seven  Roman  emperors  were  destined  to  reign.  There- 
after Nero  was  to  come  back  with  the  Parthians,  and, 
in  alliance  with  these,  to  take  vengeance  on  Rome,  the 
bloody  persecutor  of  the  Christians  (176;  *with  the 
blood  of  the  saints ' ;  the  words  *  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus '  appear  to  be  a  gloss).  The  denuncia- 
tion of  Rome  (chap.  18)  connects  itself  very  well  with  this 
prophecy  (see  Sibyll.  5). 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  chap.  17  has  already,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  undergone  redaction. 
On  the  one  hand,  Nero  is  simply  the  eighth  ruler  who  was  one 
of  the  seven ;  on  the  other,  he  is  the  beast  who  comes  up  from 
the  abyss.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wages  war  along  with  the 
Parthians  against  Rome  ;  on  the  other,  he  wages  war  alone  with 
the  kings  ofthe  earth  against  the  lamb.  In  this  redacted  form 
(178ia-i4  or  ij ;  cp  also  VOlter)  Nero  is  designated  as  the 
dread  spectre  of  the  time  of  the  end  who  comes  Ixick  from  hell. 
Now.  we  find  the  same  expectation  in  chap.  13,  where  Nero  is 
plainly  represented  as  dead  («Ik  iv^y^ivt.Vy  '  as  though  it  had 
been  smitten  unto  death  ').and  as  counterpart  (Wiederspiel)  of 
the  lamb  that  had  been  slain  and  is  to  come  again.  'Ibis  mode 
of  representing  Nero  probably  comes  from  the  latest  redactor. 
Parallels  to  it  can  be  found  in  the  later  portions  of  the  fifth  hook 
of  the  Sibyllines  (33^^  215-26),  and  in  the  eighth  book  (1-215). 

The  legend  of  Nero  Redivivus  first  arose  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  a  full  generation  after  Nero's  death, 
when  he  could  no  longer  well  be  supposed  to  be  still 
alive  among  the  Parthians  (cp  Zahn,  as  above).  Its 
reception  into  the  Apocalypse  supplies  one  of  the 
elements  for  determining  the  date  of  the  book. 

Chap.  16 12^  (the  sixth  and  seventh  vials)  also  must 

have  originally  belonged  to  chap.  17.    In  this  passage  the 

^  VAriona  ^"^S^^P^^"*^'^"^^'^  vial  upon  the  Euphrates, 


fra^^mentft. 


'  that  the  way  may  be  made  ready  for  the 


kings  from  the  east'  (cp  9 13^,  with  its 
reference  to  the  angels  bound  and  loosed  at  the 
Euphrates ;  on  which,  see  Iselin  in  Thiol.  Z.  axis  der 
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Sckweis,  1887,  as  above,  §  25).  The  representation  of 
the  gathering  of  the  kings  at  Armageddon  (Har- 
Magedon)  in  this  passage  is  noteworthy  ;  it  is  not  very 
intelligible,  as  we  read  of  no  motmtain  of  Megiddo,  but 
only  of  a  pkiin  (but  see  Armageddon).  It  recalls  the 
ancient  accounts  of  battles  of  the  gods  upon  the  moim- 
tains  (Gimkel,  Schdpf.  263  _^  389  n.  2). 

Chap.  14 14-20  also  appears  to  be  an  ancient  firagment 
It  thus  early  sets  forth  a  final  judgment  by  the  Son  of 
Man.  The  passage,  however,  is  so  very  fragmentary 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  make  out  what  its 
original  character  may  have  been  (cp  the  expression 
'without  the  city'  in  14 20).  Bousset  has  sought  to 
expLiin  it  by  reference  to  the  Antichrist  legend. 

Fragments  of  older  date  seem  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  account  of  the  chaining  of  the 
dragon,  the  millennium,  the  irrupdon  of  Gog  and 
Magog  (20 1- 10;  cp  20 9,  vapefi^oX^  tww  iyiuv,  iroXts 
iiyairrifjLivTj,  and  .^thiop.  Enoch  56,  Sibyll.  3  319- 
322).  The  description  of  the  binding  and  loosing  of 
Satan  recalls  the  Persian  legend  of  the  chaining  of  the 
dragon  Azi  Dahak  on  Mt  Demavend.  Finally,  a 
continuous  piece — perhaps  of  Jewish  origin  (see  21 24  26 
222) — lies  before  us  in  the  description  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  21 9-22 5. 

We  ought  to  compare  Tob.  18  \tff.y  Ps.  Salom.  17  23^,  Sibyll. 
6247-85,  414-33,  and  the  Hebrew  A pocalypse  0/  Klijaky  edited 
by  M.  feuttcnwieser,  65-67.  In  this  last-named  Jewish  source 
also  we  find  the  new  Jerusalem  coming  dowr.  from  heaven. 

To  summarise  the  results  of  the  foregoing  analysis : 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches 
47  Bummarv  (chaps.  1-3)  the  Apocalypse,  properly  so 
^*  called,  begins.  Here  the  first  six  seals 
succeed  one  another  uninterruptedly,  till  the  interpolated 
fragment  in  7 1-8  is  reached.  As  a  pendant  to  this 
fragment,  with  its  distinctly  Jewish  character,  the  Apoca- 
l3rptist  proleptically  introduces  in  79-17  a  picture  of  the 
blessedness  of  believers  from  every  nation  who  have 
come  out  of  the  great  tribulation.  Now  follow  the 
seventh  seal  and,  arising  out  of  this,  the  seven  trumpets 
(chaps.  8-11).  Between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  trumpet-* 
the  passage  10  i-ll  13  has  been  interpolated.  In  chap.  1(> 
the  Apocaljptist  indicates  to  some  extent  what  the  '  dis- 
position '  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  to  be  (cp  10  n). 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  chaps.  9^,  in  addition  to  the 
distribution  under  seven  trumpets,  the  Ap>ocalyi)tist  has 
attempted  a  second  under  three  woes.  The  first  woe 
answers  to  the  fifth  tnunpet ;  the  second,  the  mention 
of  which  might  have  been  expected  after  the  sixth 
trumpet,  does  not  come  up  until  1 1 14,  after  the  great 
interpoladon  has  been  reached.  The  third  great  woe 
(which  is  not  expressly  named  by  the  Apocalyptist) 
is  doubtless  indicated  in  12 12.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
we  have  here  a  redaction  from  an  older  source. 
Before,  then,  he  comes  to  the  culmination  of  his 
prophecy,  in  chap.  13,  the  Apocalypdst  casts  his  glance 
backwards  in  chap.  12.  Borrowing  the  imagery  of  an 
ancient  sun-myth,  he  depicts  the  birth,  persecution,  and 
rescue  of  the  Saviour,  and  afterwards  the  persecution  of 
the  Church.  In  chap.  13  he  goes  on  to  foretell  the  coming 
final  struggle,  the  last  great  and  decisive  battle  between 
the  faithful  ones  and  the  beast  who  demands  adoration. 
For  him  the  supreme  crisis  of  this  struggle  still  lies  in 
the  future,  when  Nero  Redivivus  is  to  appear.  In  the 
bright  picture  which  he  prophetically  introduces  at  145 
by  way  of  contrast  to  chap.  13,  he  adapts  and  modifies 
7 1-8.  146-13  is  intended  to  effect  the  transition  to  what 
follows.  14 14-20  is  a  smaller  interpolated  fragment. 
The  great  finale  remains.  The  Apocalyptist  still  had 
to  work  in  the  prophecies  contained  in  chap.  \1  f.\ 
by  way  of  introduction  to  these,  chap.  15/  are  given. 
Then  follows,  after  an  intermediate  passage  (19i-io), 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (19xi-2l8);  after 
which  we  have  a  new  fragment,  21 9-22  5,  followed  by 
the  close. 

Literature.— T\ift  literatuio  ofthe  subject  has  been  bdicated 
ID  the  course  of  the  article.  w.  B. 
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Introductory  :  The  objects  and  nature  of  apocalyptic 
literature  (§8  1-4). 

I.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  J.— A  composite  work  derived 

from  at  least  five  authors,  written  mainly  in 
1.  BynopSlS  Palestine,  if  not  in  Jerusalem,  by  Pharisees 
of  Article.    "^<^'   a-i*-   5'>90.      Preserved  only  in  Syriac 
(88  5-17). 

II.  Ethiopic  Book  op  Enoch.— Written  originally  in  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  by  at  least  five  Assidean  authors  (300-64  B.c.)  in 
Palestine.  Part  I.  chaps.  1-S6  earlier  than  170  b.c.  Part  II. 
chaps.  83-90,  i66-i6i  B.C.  Part  III.  chaps.  91-104,  134-05  b.c 
Part  IV.  (the  Similitudes)  chaps.  87-70,  Q4-64  b.c.  Part  V.  (the 
Book  of  Celestial  Physics)  chaps.  72-78,  82,  79.  Part  VI. 
(Fragments  of  a  lost  Apocalypse  of  Noah)  (88  i8-32).a 

III.  Slavonic  Book  op  Enoch,  or  The  Book  of  theSbcrbts 
OF  Enoch. — Written  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  mainly  from  pre- 
existing materials,  about  a.d.  1-50.  Eclectic  in  character; 
preserved  only  in  Slavonic  (88  33'4ij« 

IV.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  —  A  composite  work,  written 
originally  in  Greek,  partly  by  Jewish,  partly  by  Christian 
authors,  a.d.  i-ioo.  Preserved  m  Ethiopic  and  partially  in 
Latin  (§8  42-47)- 

V.  Book  of  Jubilees.— Written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  a 
Palestinian  Jew,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  probably  4010  B.C 
Preserved  in  Ethiopic  and  partially  in  Hebrew,  Synac,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Slavonic  (88  48-58). 

VI.  Assumption  of  Mosf.s.— Written  in  Palestine,  in  Hebrew, 
7-30  A.D.,  by  a  Pharisee.     Preserved  only  in  Latin  (§8  59-67). 

VII.  Testaments  of  the  xii.  Patriarchs. — A  composite 
work  written  originally  in  Hebrew  by  two  Jewish  authors 
representing  respectively  the  legalistic  and  the  apocalyptic  sides 
of  Pharisaism,  130  B.C.-10  a.d.,  and  interpolated  by  a  succession 
of  Christian  writers  from  the  close  of  the  ist  century  down  to 
the  4th  century  a.d.  Preserved  in  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Slavonic  versions  (§8  68-76)^ 

VIII.  Psalms  of  Solomon.— -Written  originally  in  Hebrew, 
possibly  in  Jerusalem,  by  two  or  more  Pharisees,  70-40  B.C. 
(H  77-85). 

IX.  Sibylline  Oracles.— Written  in  Greek  hexameters  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  authors,  mainly  by,  the  latter — the  earliest 
portions  belonging  to  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  the  latest  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  a.d.  (68  86-98X 

Introductory.  —The  object  of  apocalyptic  literature 
in  general  was  to  solve  the  difficulties  connected  with 
2  Problem.  ^  ^^^^  "^  God's  righteousness  and  the 
suifering  condition  of  his  servants  on 
earth.  The  righteousness  of  God  postulated  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  and  this  postulate 
was  accepted  and  enforced  by  the  Law.  But  while  the 
continuous  exposition  of  the  Law  in  the  post-exilic 
period  confirmed  the  people  in  their  monotheistic  faith 
and  intensified  theu:  hostility  to  heathenism,  their 
expectations  of  material  well-being,  which  likewise  the 
Law  had  fostered,  were  repeatedly  falsified,  and  a 
grave  contradiction  thus  emerged  between  the  old 
prophetic  ideals  and  the  actual  experience  of  the  nation, 
between  the  promises  of  God  and  the  bondage  and  per- 
secution which  the  people  had  daily  to  endiu^  at  the 
hands  of  their  pagan  oppressors.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  conflict  between  promise  and  experience  might 
be  shortly  resolved  into  two,  which  deal  respectively 
with  the  position  ( i )  of  the  righteous  as  a  community, 
and  (2)  of  the  righteous  man  as  an  individual. 

The  OT  prophets  had  concerned  themselves  chiefly 
with  the  former,  and  pointed  in  the  main  to  the  restora- 
tion (or  'resurrection')  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  to 
Israel's  ultimate  possession  of  the  earth  as  a  reward  of 
righteousness.  Later,  with  the  growing  claims  of  the 
individual,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  these  in  the 

1  On  other  Apocalypses  of  Baruch.  see  below,  Apocrypha, 
820. 

2  On  chaps.  71  80/,  see  8  30/ 
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religious  and  intellectual  life,  the  second  problem  j 
itself  irresistibly  on  the  notice  of  religious  thinkers,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  any  conception  of  the  divine  rule 
and  righteousness  which  did  not  render  adequate  satis- 
faction to  the  claims  of  the  righteous  individual  to  gain 
acceptance.  Thus,  in  order  to  justify  the  righteousness 
of  God,  there  was  postulated  not  only  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous  nation  but  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
righteous  individual.  Apocalyptic  literature,  therefore, 
strove  to  show  that,  in  respect  alike  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  individual,  the  righteousness  of  God  would  be 
fully  vindicated  ;  and,  in  order  to  justify  its  contention, 
it  sketched  in  outline  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  the  origin  of  evil  and  its  course,  and  the 
final  consunmiation  of  all  things ;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
it  presented  a  Semitic  philosophy  of  religion  (cp 
Chronology  of  OT,  §  1).  The  righteous  as  a 
nation  should  yet  possess  the  earth  either  in  an  eternal 
or  in  a  temporary  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  righteous  individual  should  finally  be  determined 
according  to  his  works.  For,  thougii  he  might  perish 
imtimely  amid  the  world's  disorders,  he  would  not  fail 
to  attain  through  the  resurrection  the  recompense  that 
was  his  due  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  in  heaven 
itself.  The  conceptions  as  to  the  duration  and  character 
of  the  risen  life  vary  with  each  writer. 

The  writings  that  are  treated  of  in  the  rest  of  this  article, 
however,  deal  not  only  with  the  Messianic  expectations 
but  also  with  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Law 
to  the  nimiberless  circumstances  of  life.  As  Schtirer 
has  rightly  observed,  the  two  subjects  with  which  Jewish 
thought  and  enthusiasm  were  concerned  were  the  Law 
and  the  Messianic  kingdom.  These  were,  in  fact,  parallel 
developments  of  Pharisaism.  As  we  have  the  former — 
its  legalistic  side — represented  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
so  we  have  the  latter — its  apocalyptic  and  mystical  side 
— set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  The  Testaments  of 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs  give  expression  to  both  sides  of 
Pharisaism  ;  but  this  book,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel,  is  really  a  composite  work  and  springs  from 
authors  of  different  schools.  The  rest  of  the  books  here 
discussed  belong  mainly  to  the  apocalyptic  side  of 
Pharisaism. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  apocal3rptic  as  distinguished 
from  prophecy  that  the  former  trusts  to  the  written,  the 
3  Method.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  spoken,  word.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  present  and  its  concerns, 
and  that,  when  he  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  future,  his 
prophecy  springs  naturally  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  present.  The  apocalyptic  writer,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  wholly  despairs  of  the  present ;  his  main 
interests  are  supramundane.  He  entertains  no  hope  of 
arousing  his  contemporaries  to  faith  and  duty  by  direct 
and  personal  appeals.  His  pessimism  and  want  of  faith 
in  the  present  thus  natxmdly  lead  him  to  pseudonymous 
authorship,  and  so  he  approaches  his  countrymen  with 
a  writing  which  purports  to  be  the  work  of  some 
great  figure  in  their  history,  such  as  Enoch,  Moses, 
Daniel,  or  Baruch.  The  standpoint  thus  assumed  is  as 
skilfully  preserved  as  the  historical  knowledge  and 
conditions  of  the  pseudon3rmous  author  admit,  and  the 
future  of  Israel  is  '  foretold '  in  a  form  enigmatical  indeed 
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but  generally  intelligible.  All  precision  ceases,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  real  author's  own  time  :  his 
predictions,  thenceforward,  are  mere  products  of  the 
religious  imagination,  and  vary  with  each  writer.  In 
nearly  every  case,  we  should  add,  these  books  claim  to 
be  supernatural  revelations  given  to  the  men  by  whose 
names  they  are  designated. 

It   will  not  be  amiss  here  to  notice  the  gross  mis- 
apprehension   under    which    Jost,    Graetz,    and    other 
TT|^     •     I    Jewish  writers  laboured  when  they  pro- 
^^"         nounced  this  literature  to  be  destitute 
value.  ^£    value    for    the    history  of   Jewish 

reUgion.  To  such  statements  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  from  200  b.  c.  to  70  A.  d.  the  religious  and  political 
ideals  that  really  shaped  the  history  of  Judaism  found 
their  expression  in  this  literature.  It  is  not  in  the 
discussions  and  logomachies  of  the  Rabbinical  schools 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  influences  and  aims  that 
called  forth  some  of  the  noblest  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  educated  the 
nation  for  the  destinies  that  waited  it  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era.  but  in  the  apocalyptic  and  pseudepigra^ihic 
books  which,  beginning  with  Daniel,  had  a  large  share 
in  preparing  the  most  religious  and  ardent  minds  of 
Galilee  and  Judaea  either  to  pass  over  into  Christianity, 
or  else  to  hurl  themselves  in  fruitless  efforts  against  the 
invincible  might  of  Rome,  and  thereby  all  but  annihilate 
their  country  and  name.  Still  it  is  true  that  the  work  of 
the  scribes  and  the  exposition  of  the  schools  had  opened 
the  way  for  this  new  religious  and  literary  development. 
The  eschatological  element,  moreover,  which  later 
attained  its  full  growth  in  such  pseudepigraphical 
writings  as  Daniel,  Enoch,  Noah,  etc.,  had  already 
strongly  asserted  itself  in  later  prophets  such  as  Is. 
24-27,  Joel,  Zech.  12-14.  Not  only  the  beginnings, 
therefore,  but  also  a  well-defined  and  developed  type  of 
this  literature  had  already  established  itself  in  the  OT. 
Its  further  developments  were  moulded,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above,  by  the  necessities  of  the  thought  and 
by  the  historical  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Cp  Smend's  introductory  essay  on  Jcwbh  apocalyptic,  ZA  TW 
h  222-250  ('S5);  Scharer,  Hist,  6  44  j^;  Hilgenfeld,  Die  ^Ud, 
Apokalyptik  in  ihrtr^sckicht  lichen  Entwickelungy  1857  (Einl.). 

I.  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. — The  Apoc^ypse 

of  Baruch  was  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 

K  Tiitt  aw4a     niodem  world  through  a  Latin  version 

"Sot^^  ^^   Ceriani    in    1866   (Mon.    Sacr.    i. 

273-98).     This  version  was  made  from 

a  Syriac  MS  of  the  sixth  century,  the  text  of  which  was 

also  in  due  course  published  by  the  same  scholar,  in 

ordinary  type  in    1871,    and    in  a  photo-lithographic 

facsimile  in  1883.     An  examination  of  the  Syriac  version 

fi  A  tr&nfllfl.     "™^^  *'  *^'^^^  ^^^'  ^^^  version  is  a 

tion  from  '   ^^"^lation  from  the  Greek.    It  occasion- 

GrMlt^      ^^^   transliterates    Greek  words,    and 

the   text   is  at   times   explicable   only 

on  the  supposition  that  the  wrong  alternatives  of  two 

possible  meanings  of  certain  Greek  words  have  been 

followed    by   the    translator.       Even    before    Ceriani' s 

publication,  however,  we  had  some  knowledge  of  the 

Apocalypse  of  Baruch  ;  for  chaps.  78-86,  which  contain 

Baruch's  Epistle  to  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  that  were 

in  captivity,  had  already  appeared  in  Syriac  and  Latin, 

in  the  London  and  the  Paris  Polyglots,  in  Syriac  alone  in 

Lagarde's  Lib.    Vet.    Test.   Apoc.   Syr.   1861,  in  Latin 

alone  in  Fabricius's  Cod.   Pseudep.    Vet.    Test.,  and  in 

English  in  Whiston's  Authentic  Records.    Ceriani's  Latin 

version  was  republished  in  Fritzsche's  Lib.   Apoc.   Vet. 

Test.  ('71)  in  a  slightly  emended  form;    but.  as  the 

Syriac  text  was  still  inaccessible.  Fritzsche's  emendations 

are  only  guesses  more  or  less  fortunate — generally  less. 

We  have  just  remarked  that  the  Syriac  version  is 

7  Thft       ^  translation  from  the  Greek.     We  shall 

j  .     I      now  enumerate  the  reasons   from  which 

Ha^iw      **  appears  that  the  Greek  was   in   turn 

translated  from  a  Hebrew  original. 

(L)  The  quotations  fro.n,  or  unconscious  reproductions  of,  the 
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OT  a^ree  in  all  cxises  but  one  with  the  Massoretic  text  against 
0.  (li.)  Hebrew  idioins  survive  in  the  Syriac  text.  I'hus 
there  are  manv  instances  of  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom  of  the 
infinitive  ab>iolute  combined  with  the  finite  verb,  and  many 
breaches  of  Syriac  grammar  in  the  Syriac  text  are  probably  to  be 
explained  as  survivals  of  Hebrew  order  and  Hebrew  syntax, 
(ill.)  Unintelligible  expressions  in  the  Syriac  can  be  explained 
and  the  text  restored  by  retranslation  into  Hebrew.  'Ihus, 
among  many  others,  the  passages  21  9,  11,  12,  24  a  and 
<}2  7  can  be  restored  by  retranslation  into  Greek  and  thence 
into  Hebrew.  The  Syriac  in  these  verses  is  the  stock  rendering 
of  Jucaiovotfcu,  and  this  in  turn  of  pijf ;  but  p^r;  also  =  £iicato« 
tXvaxt  and  this  is  the  meaning  required  in  the  above  passages, 
where  the  Greek  translator  erroneously  adopted  the  commoner 
rendering.  (iv.)  Many  paronomasia  discover  themselves  on 
retranslation  into  Hebrew.    See  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  44-53. 

The  final  editor  of  this  work  assiunes  for  literary 
purposes  the  person  of  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah. 
_  --  .  .  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood 
^^^^  of  Jerusalem ;  the  supposed  time  is  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldaeans.  Baruch,  who 
begins  by  declaring  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
to  him  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Jeconiah,^  speaks 
throughout  in  the  first  person.  If  we  exclude  the  letter 
to  the  tribes  in  the  captivity  (chaps.  78-87),  the  work 
naturally  divides  itself  into  seven  sections,  separated  from 
one  another  in  all  but  one  instance  {i.e.  after  35)  by 
fasts  which  are,  save  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  of 
seven  days'  duration.  The  omission  of  a  fast  after  chap. 
86  may  have  been  due  either  to  an  original  oversight  of 
the  final  editor  or  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist. 

That  the  text  requires  the  insertion  of  such  a  fast  is  to  be  con- 
cluded on  the  following  grounds : — According  to  the  scheme  of 
the  final  editor  events  proceed  in  each  section  in  a  certain 
order  (see  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  9,  36,  61).  Thus  first  we 
find  a  uist,  then  generally  a  prayer,  then  a  divine  message  or 
disclosure,  and  finally  an  announcement  of  this  to  an  individual 
or  to  the  people.  Thus  in  the  lifth  section,  381-.S4,  we  have  a 
sevenndays*  fast  (21 1),  a  prayer  (21 4-26),  a  revelation  (22-30). 
and  an  address  to  the  people  (21  24).  Then  another  seven-days 
fast  should  ensue  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  section  (86-4G). 
With  the  exception  of  this  omission  events  follow  in  this  section 
as  in  the  others. 

These  sections  are  very  unequal  in  length — 1-56 
67-8  9-124  125-20  21-35  36-46  47-77— a  fact  that, 
though  it  does  not  in  itself  make  against  unity  of 
authorship,  confirms  the  grounds  afterwards  to  be 
adduced  for  regarding  the  work  as  composite. 

1.  The  first  section  (1-5  e)  opens  with  God's  revelation  to 
Baruch  regarding  the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  a 
time  of  prosperity  should  return.^ 

a.  Accordmg  to  the  next  section  (5  7*9 1),  Baruch  fasts  until 
the  evening,  and  the  Chaldsans  encompass  Jerusalem  next  day. 
In  a  vision  Baruch  sees  the  sacred  vessels  removed  from  the 
temple  by  angels  and  hidden  in  the  earth  till  the  last  times. 
The  angels  next  overthrow  the  walls,  the  enemy  are  admitted 
and  the  people  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon. 

3.  ^  In  the  third  section  (9  2-12  4),  Baruch  fasts  seven  days,  and 
receives  a  divine  command  to  tell  Jeremiah  to  go  to  Babylon ; 
but  Baruch  himself  is  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  (iod's 
revelations  regarding  the  future.  Baruch  bewails  Jerusalem 
and  the  lot  of  the  survivors.  '  Would  that  thou  hadst  ears,  O 
earth,  and  that  thou  hadst  a  heart,  O  dust,  that  ye  might  go  and 
announce  in  Sheol  and  say  to  the  dead  :  '*  Blessed  are  ye  more 
than  we  who  live." ' 

4.  In  the  fourth  secUon  (12  5-2O),  Baruch  fasts  for  seven  days, 
and  is  told  by  God  that  he  will  be  preserved  till  the  end  of  time 
in  order  to  bear  testimony  against  the  nations  that  oppressed 
Zion.  When  Baruch  complains  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  God  answers  that  the  future 
world  is  made  on  account  of  the  righteous — that  the  blessings  of 
life  are  to  be  reckoned  not  by  its  length  but  by  its  (junlity  and 
its  end.     Baruch  is  bidden  not  to  publish  this  revelation  (20  3). 

5.  In  the  fifth  section  (21  i-35),  Baruch  fasts,  as  usual,  seven 
days.  He  deplores  the  bitterness  of  life,  and  supplicates  God  to 
bring  about  the  promised  end.  God  reminds  him  of  his  ignor- 
ance, and  declares  that  the  end,  though  close  at  hand,  cannot 
arrive  till  the  predestined  number  of  men  be  fulfilled,  and  aRain, 
in  answer  to  Baruch's  question  respecting  the  nature  and  the 
duration  of  the  judgment  of  the  unmxily,  describes  the  coming 
time  of  tribulation,  which  will  be  divided  into  twelve  parts  At 
its  close  the  Messiah  will  be  revealed.  Baruch  summons  a 
meeting  of  the  elders  in  the  valley  of  Kcdron,  and  announces  to 
them  the  future  glory  of  Zion. 

6.  The  sixth  section  (8(5-46)  should  begin  with  the  missing  fast 
of  seven  days.    Shortly  after,  he  has  a  vision  of  a  cedar  and  a  vine 

1  We  may  obserx'e  here  that  Jeconiah  reigned  only  three 
months,  and  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  eleven  years  before 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
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which  symbolise  the  Rcnnan  power  and  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah. 
When  fJaruch  asks  who  shall  share  in  the  future  blessedness,  God 
answers  :  '  To  those  who  have  believed  there  will  be  the  blessed- 
ness that  \va<«  spoken  of  aforetime.'  Banich  then  (44-47)  calls 
together  his  first-born  son  and  seven  of  the  elders,  tells  them  of 
his  approaclting  end,  and  exhorts  them  to  keep  the  law,  for  '  a 
wise  man  will  not  be  wanting  to  Israel,  nor  a  son  of  the  law  to 
the  race  of  J  acob.  * 

7.  After  a  fast  of  seven  days,  Haruch  in  the  seventh  section 
(47-77)  prays  for  Israel.  The  revelations  that  ensue  tell  of  the 
coming  tribulation.  Baruch  bew;.ils  the  evil  effects  of  Adam's 
fall.  In  answer  to  his  request,  he  is  instructed  as  to  the  nature 
of  ihe  resurrection  bodies.  Then,  in  a  new  vision  (58-74X  he  sees 
a  cloud  ascending  from  the  sea  and  covering  the  whole  earth. 
There  was  lightning  about  its  summit,  and  soon  it  began 
to  discharge  first  black  waters  and  then  clear,  and  again  black 
waters  and  then  clear,  and  so  oil  till  there  had  been  six  black 
waters  and  six  clear.  At  last  it  rained  black  waters^  darker 
than  had  been  all  that  were  before.  Thereupon,  the  lightning 
on  the  summit  of  the  cloud  flashed  forth  and  healed  the  earth 
where  the  last  waters  had  fallen,  and  twelve  streams  came  up 
from  the  sea  and  became  subject  to  that  lightning.  In 

the  fallowing  chapters  the  vision  is  interpreted.  The  cloud  is 
the  world,  and  the  twelve  successive  discharges  of  black  waters 
and  clear  waters  symbolise  six  evil  periods  and  six  good  penods 
of  the  world's  history.  The  eleventh  period,  symbolised  by  the 
black  waters,  pointed  to  the  supposed  present  tribulation  of  Jem- 
s  ilem.  The  rest  of  the  interpretation  follows  in  the  future  tense. 
The  twelfth  clear  waters  point  to  the  renewed  prosperity  of  Israel 
and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  The  last  black  waters  that 
were  to  flow  pointed  to  troubles,  earthquakes,  and  wars  over 
the  whole  earth.  Such  as  survived  these  were  to  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  Messiah.  These  blackest  of  all  the  waters  were 
to  be  followed  by  clear  waters,  which  SYmboiized  the  blessedness 
of  the  Messianic  times.  This  Messianic  period  should  form  the 
boundary  line  between  corruption  and  incorruption.  '  That  time 
is  the  consummation  of  that  which  is  comiptiole,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  that  which  b  incorruptible.'  ^  Baruch  thanks  God  for 
the  revelation  vouchsafed.  He  is  then  informed  of  his  coming  de- 
parture from  the  earth,  but  is  bidden  first  to  go  and  instruct  the 
people.  He  admonishes  them  to  be  faithful  (chap.  77),  and  at 
their  request  sends  two  epistles,  one  to  their  brethren  in  Babylon 
('  the  two  and  a  half  tribes ')  and  the  other  to  the  tribes  (*  nine 
and  a  half)  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  is  given  in 
chaps.  78-87.  ^  It  is  probable  that  the  lost  letter  to  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half  is  identical  with,  or  is  the  source  of,  the  Greek  Baruch 
8  9-4  29.    See  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  65-67. 

From  the  discovery  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  in 

A  irft.h{M»>i'a  ^®^^  ^^^  1 89 1,  it  was  regarded  by  scholars 

V.  of    ^  ^^®  work  of  one  author.     In  the  latter 

^         year,  Kabisch,  in  an  article  entitled  *  Die 

Bourcefl.      Queijen  der  Apocalypse  Baruchs'  {/PT, 

1891,   pp.  66-107),  showed  beyond  the  possibility  of 

question  that  the  work  was  composite  and  derived  from 

at  least  three  or  four  authors. 

Thus  he  distinguishes  1-24  i,  802-84,  41-52,  and  75-87  as  the 
groundwork  written  after  70  a.d.,  since  these  chapters  imply 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  He  further  observes  that  these 
parts  are  marked  by  a  despair  which  no  longer  looked  for  peace 
and  happiness  in  thb  world,  but  fixed  its  regards  on  the  world 
of  incorruption.  In  the  other  pieces  of  the  book  there  b  a 
strong  faith  in  Israel's  ultimate  triumph  here,  and  an  optimism 
which  looks  for  the  consummation  of  Messianic  bliss  in  this 
life ;  and,  as  Kabisch  rightly  remarks,  the  temple  is  still  standing. 
These  other  sections,  however,  are  the  work  not  of  one  writer 
but  of  three,  being  constituted  as  follows :  a  short  Apoc.  24  3- 
29,  the  Vine  and  Cedar  Vision  30-40,  and  the  Cloud  Virion 
68-74  :  30  I  o2  2-4,  35  are  due  to  the  final  editor. 

This  theory  is  certainly  in  the  right  direction.     It  is 

open,  however,  to  unanswerable  objections.     There  is 

lA  PrAiumli  ^^  unity  in   the  so-called   groimdwork. 

write*?^    When  submitted  to  a  detailed  criticism,  it 

..         exhibits  a  mass  of  conflicting  conceptions 

resmtB.      ^^^  statements.     The  results  of  such  a 

criticism  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows  (for  the  details 

see  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  53-67).     1-26  31-35  41-52  75- 

87  were  written  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  were 

derived  from  three  or  possibly  four  authors,  Bj,  Bj,  Bj, 

and  possibly  S. 

Bi  =  l-9i  48-447  45/77-82  84  86/,  written  by  a  Pharisee 
who  expected  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt  and  the  dispersion  to  be 
brought  back  m>m  exile. 

B2  =  0-12  13-25  30  2-36  41/  448-15  47-52  75/  83,  also  by 
a  Pharisee  who  looked  for  no  national  restoration,  but  only  for 
the  recompense  of  the  righteous  in  heaven. 

83=85,  written  by  a  Jew  in  exile. 

S.  =  106-124,  possibly  by  a  Sadducee,  but  perhaps  to  be  as- 
signed to  1^ 

The  rest  of  the  book  was  written  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.     It  consists  of  an  Apocalypse  27-30 1  ( =  Aj) 
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and  the  two  Visions  36-40  (  =  A2)  and  53-74^  (  =  ^3 

already  mentioned.     All  these  different  elements  were 

combined  by  the  final  editor,  to  whom  we  owe  also 

42-6  26  284/  322-4  and  possibly  some  other  additions. 

Jewish   religious   thought    busied    itself,    as    already 

observed,  mainly  with  two  subjects,  the  Messianic  hope 

11  Critical  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  '  ^"^  ^^  proportion  as  the 

<a*iteri&.      ^^^  became   more  prominent  the  other 

criLena.     j-^jj   .^^^^    ^^    background.      Now,    the 

chapters  written  before  70  a.d.  arc  mainly  Messianic. 

Chaps.  27-30  i  (Ai)  and  80-40  (As)  take  account  of  the  Law 
only  indirectly,  whereas  in  those  written  after  that  date  the  whole 


This  writing  marks  the  fusion  of  early  Rabbinism  and  the 
popular  Messianic  expectation.    (See  Charles,  o/».  cit.) 

In  the  sections  Bj  and  Bj,  on  the  other  hand,  written 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  we  have  two  distinct  outlooks 
as  to  the  future.  In  Bj  the  writer  is  still  hopeful  as  to 
the  future  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  indeed,  but  only 
for  a  time  (4x6  9).  The  consolation  of  Zion  should  yet  be 
accomplished  (44  7  81 1  4),  and  the  ten  tribes  brought  back  from 
their  captivity  (78  7  84  lol  Moreover,  the  retribution  of  the 
Gentiles  was  close  at  hand  (82  2-9),  and  in  due  time  would  arrive 
the^  judgment,  in  which'  God's  justice  and  truth  should  exact 
their  mighty  due  (85  9). 

In  Bj,  on  the  other  hand  (and  if  possible  still  more  in 
63= chap.  85).  the  writer  is  full  of  irremediable  despair 
as  to  the  earthly  fortimes  of  Zion  and  its  people  in  this 
world  (106-11). 

Destruction  awaits  this  world  of  corruption  (21 19  81  5).  The 
righteous  have  nought  to  look  for  save  the  new  world  (44  la).  the 
world  that  dies  not  (51  3),  the  world  of  incorruption  (85  5).  Only 
in  the  world  to  come  will  every  man  be  recompensed  in  the 
resurrection  according  to  his  works  (50/),  when  the  wicked 
shall  go  into  torment  and  the  righteous  shall  be  made  like  unto 
the  angels. 

In  the  sections  written  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Messianic  element,  which  was  wanting  in  Bj,  Bj, 
and  B,,  is  predominant.  The  three  Apocalypses  27-30 
(Aj)  86-40  (A,)  63-74  (Aj)  have  many  features  in 
common — such  as  an  optimistic  outlook  as  to  Israel's 
earthly  prosperity,  the  earthly  rule  of  the  Messiah  till  the 
close  of  this  world,  and  the  material  blessings  of  his 
kingdom.  There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  regard- 
ing them  as  of  different  authorship.  The  Messianic  reign 
is  to  close  with  the  final  judgment.  On  the  Escha- 
tology  of  the  book  see,  further,  Eschatology,  §  78. 

All  the  elements  of  this  book  are  distinctly  Jewish. 
Its  authors,  as  already  observed,  were  Pharisees,  full  of 
12  Author-  *^^"^^®"^®  ^^  '^®  future  glories  of  their 
*  ^.  '  nation,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
P"  notwithstanding  their  present  humilia- 
tions. They  entertain  the  most  lofty  conceptions  as  to 
the  divine  election  and  the  absolute  pre-eminence  of 
their  race. 

It  was  on  Israel's  account  that  not  only  the  present  world 
04 19)  but  also  the  coming  world  (15  7)  was  creaced.  Israel  is 
God's  chosen  people  whose  like  is  not  on  earth  (-IS  20);  the 
perpetual  felicity  of  Israel  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  had  not 
mingled  with  the  nations  (4823).  The  one  law  which  they  had 
received  from  the  one  God  (4834)  could  help  and  jr.stify  them 
(51  3);  for  so  far  as  they  kept  its  ordinances  they  could  not  fall 
(4822):  their  works  would  save  them  (14  12  51  7683).  In  due 
time  also  all  nations  should  serve  Israel ;  but  such  of  them  as  had 
injured  Israel  should  be  given  to  the  sword  (726).  The  carnal 
sensuous  nature  of  the  Messiah  and  his  kins^doni  (29-80 80  ;-40 
72-74)  b  essentially  Pharisaic  There  was  to  be  a  general 
resurrection  (42 81  a);  but  apparently  only  Israel  should  be 
saved  (51  4). 

1  It  is  possible  to  determine  approximately  the  earlier  limit 
of  the  composition  of  A3  by  me4Uis  of  what  we  might  call  the 
Enochic  canon.  This  is  :  No  early  Jruush  book  which  extois 
Enoch  could  have  been  xoritten  after  50  a.d.,  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  Enoch's  tvords  and  achievements  in  a  J  elvish  ivotk  /.> 
other  O  T  heroes  is  a  sign  that  it  was  xvritten  after  the  Pauline 
preaching  of  Christianity.  This  hostility  to  K.noch  from  50 
A.D.  onwards  (cp  Enoch)  is  to  be  traced  to  Enoch's  acceptance 
among  the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet.  For  the  grounds 
and  illustrations  of  this  canon  see  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar. 
3i-a22  TOT.  Now,  in  69  5-1 1  of  this  Apocalypse  many  of  Knochs 
functions  and  revelations  are  assigned  to  Moses.  Hence  Aj 
was  written  after  50  a.d. 
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The  affinities  of  Apoc  Bar.  with  4  Esdras  are  so  strik- 
ing and  so  many  that  Ewald  ascribed  the  two  books  to  the 
19  Affinitv  ^'"^  author.  Though  this  view  has  not 
wiih  4  E«d  *^^^  accepted  in  later  criticism,  it  will 
^"^  not  be  amiss  to  draw  attention  to  these 
affinities.  ( i )  The  main  features  of  the  two  books  are 
similar.  They  have  one  and  the  same  object — to  de- 
plore Israel's  present  calamities  and  awaken  hope  in  the 
coming  glories,  temporal  or  spiritual,  of  their  race. 

In  both  the  speaker  is  a  notable  figure  of  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  In  both  there  is  a  sevenfold  division  of 
the  work,  and  an  interval  (as  a  rule,  of  seven  dajrs)  between  each 
two  divisions ;  and.  whereas  in  the  one  Ezra  devotes  forty  da)rs 
to  the  restoration  of  the  scriptures,  in  the  other  Baruch  is 
biiiden  to  spend  forty  days  in  admonishing  Israel  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  earth. 

(2)  They  have  many  doctrinal  peculiarities  in  common. 

According  to  both,  man  is  saved  by  hb  works  (4  £sd.  7  77  8  33 
97,  Ap.  Bar.  22 14  12  etc.);  the  world  was  created  in  behalf  0? 
Israel  (4  Esd.  6  55  7  11 9 13,  Ap,  Bttr.  14  19 15  7  etc) ;  man  came 
not  into  the  world  of  his  own  will  (4  Esd.  8  5,  Af.  Bar.  14  11 48 
15) ;  a  predetermined  number  of  men  must  be  attained  before 
the  end  (4  Esd.  A3IS/.,  Ap.  Bar.  28  4  5);  God  will  visit  his 
creation  (4  Esd.  6  56  6 18  9  2,  Ap.  Bar.  20  2  24  4) ;  Adam's  sin  was 
the  cause  of  physical  death  (4  Esd.  8  7,  Ap.  Bar.  23  4) ;  the  souls 
of  the  good  are  kept  safe  in  treasuries  till  the  resurrection  (4  Esd. 
*  35-37  7  32  80  95,  Ap.  Bar.  30  2). 

This  list  might  have  been  indefinitely  added  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  points  of  divergence. 
1J.  TMiraiHyATinA  ^^  Esdras  the  Messianic  reign  is  limited 

fr^nSr  ^°  ^^  y^^  ^^ ^^^  ^'  ^^^■^^  ^"^  Baruch 
this  period  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Again,  in  the  former  (729)  the  Messiah  is  to  die,  and 
the  Messianic  reign  is  to  close  with  the  death  of  all 
living  things ;  whereas  in  the  latter,  according  to  80,  the 
Messiah  is  to  return  in  glory  to  heaven  at  the  close  of 
his  reign,  and,  according  to  73/,  this  reign  is  to  be 
eternal,  though  it  is  to  belong  partly  to  this  world  and 
partly  to  the  next. 

A^ain,  in  Esdras  the  writer  urges  that  God's  people  should  be 
punished  by  God's  own  hands  and  not  by  the  hands  of  their 
enemies  (6  29  _/[),  for  these  have  overthrown  the  altar  and 
destroyed  the  temple,  and  made  the  holy  place  a  desolation  (10 
aiyC).  In  Baruch  it  is  described  at  length  how  the  holy  vessels 
were  removed  by  anffels  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  demolished 
by  the  same  agency  before  the  enemy  drew  nigh  (6-8). 

On  the  question  of  original  sin  likewise  these  two  books  are 
at  variance.  Whilst  in  Esdras  the  entire  stream  of  physical  and 
ethical  death  is  traced  to  Adam  (3  7  2\/.  4  30  7  48),  and  the  guilt 
of  his  descendants  minimised  at  the  cost  of  their  first  parent 
(yet  see  855-61X  Baruch  derives  physical  death  indeed  from 
Adam's  transgression  (17  3  28  4  54  15),  but  as  to  ethical  death  de- 
clares that  "  each  man  is  the  Adam  of  his  own  soul "  (54 19 ;  yet 
see4842X 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  facts  set  forth  above  that 
the  relations  of  these  two  apocal3rpses  constitute  a  com- 

16  Raid   ^^^^  problem.     If  we  attempt  to  deal  with 

ralAtion.  ^'  problem  on  the  supposition  that  each 
book  is  derived  from  a  single  author,  no 
solution  is  possible ;  and  the  barrenness  of  criticism 
hitherto  in  this  direction  is  due  to  this  supposition  of  their 
unity.  When,  however,  we  come  perforce  to  recognise 
their  composite  nature,  we  enter  at  the  same  time  on 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  desired  goal.  For  a  pro- 
visional study  of  the  relations  between  the  various  con- 
stituents of  this  apocalypse  and  4  Esdras,  the  reader 
can  consult  Charles,  Apoc.  Bar.  67-76.  The  results  of 
this  study  tend  to  show  that,  whilst  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  4  E^ras  are  older  than  the  latest  of  Baruch, 
other  constituents  of  Baruch  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  remaining  ones  of  4  Esdras. 

The  points  of  contact  between  this  apocalypse  and 
the  NT  are  many ;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
1«  BAl&tion  ^"sufficient  to  establish  a  relation  of  de- 
toMnP  pendence  on  either  side.  The  thoughts 
and  expressions  in  questions  are  explicable 
from  pre-existing  literature  or  as  commonplaces  of  the 
time. 

Such,  among  many  others,  are  Mt.  3  x6,  Ap.  Bar.  22 1,  Mt.  26 
24,  Ap.  Bar.  106,  Lk.  21 28,  Ap.  Bar.  287,  Rom.  818,  Ap. 
Bar.\bi. 

The  following  passages  are  of  a  different  nature 
and  postulate  the  dependence  of  our  apocalypse  on  the 
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NT,  or  possibly,  in  one  or  two  of  the  instances,  of  both 
on  a  common  source. 

With  Ml  16  96.  '  For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a 
man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?'  cp  A^.  Bar.  51 15,  *  For 
what  then  have  men  lost  their  life,  or  for  what  have  those  who 
were  on  the  earth  exchanged  their  soul  ? '  Also  with  i  Cor.  15 
19,  *  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hoped  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable,'  cp  Apoc.  Bar.  21 13,  '  For  if  there  were 
this  life  only  .  .  .  nothing  could  be  more  bitter  than  this.'  Also 
with  I  Cot.  15  35,  *  How  are  the  dead  raised  and  with  what 
manner  of  body  do  they  come?'  cp  492,  '  In  what  shape  will 
those  live  who  live  in  that  day?'  Cp  also  Lk  I43  with  Ap. 
Bar.  54 10,  Jas.  1  a  with  52  6,  and  Rev.  46  with  51  a. 

As  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  was  written  between 
50  and  100  A.D.  it  furnishes  tis  with  the  historical  setting 
—  -  and  background  of  many  of  the  NT  prob- 
17.  vaiae.  i^,^^^  g^^j  thereby  enables  us  to  estimate 
the  contributions  made  in  this  respect  by  CHiristian 
thought.  Thus,  whereas,  from  492-51,  we  see  that  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  i  Cor.  15  35-50  was 
not  an  innovation  but  a  developed  and  more  spiritual 
exposition  of  ideas  already  current  in  Judaism,  it  is  clear, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  teaching  of  this  book  on 
Works  and  Justification,  Forgiveness  and  Original  Sin 
and  Freewill  (see  Charles,  op.  cit.  pp.  80-85),  what  a 
crying  need  there  was  for  the  Pauline  dialectic,  and 
what  an  immense  gulf  lay  herein  between  CHiristian  and 
Rabbinic  teaching.  No  ancient  book  is  so  valuable  in 
attesting  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  that  period. 

Bibliography, — In  addidon  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
the  reader  may  consult  Langen,  De  Apoc.  Bar.  comm.  ('67) ; 
Ew.  GGA  (^6j\  1706-17,  1720;  Hist,  of  Israel,  S  57-61; 
Dnunmond,  The  Jeivish  Messiah  (^ti\  117- 132;  Kneucker, 
Das  Buch  Bar.  ('79X  100-108;  DL  '  Pseudep.'  in  PREW, 
12  3^6-358  ;  Deane,  Pseudep.  ('9xX  130-162. 

II.  The  Book  of  Enoch. — By  the  exegesis  of  later 

times,  the  statement  that  Enoch  walked  with  God  ((jen. 

T  v1  h  ^"'*'    ^^  Enoch)  was   taken   to  mean 

4^       Af      ^^^  ^*  enjoyed  superhuman  privileges  of 


▼lew  of 
Enoch. 


intercourse  with  God,  and  in  this  inter- 
course received  revelations  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  present  lot  and  the 
destinies  of  men  and  angels.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  an  apocalyptic  literatm^  should  seek  the 
shelter  and  authority  of  his  name  in  ages  when  such 
literature  became  current.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch  pre- 
served in  Ethiopic  we  have  large  fragments  of  this 
literature  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  Jewish  writers 
in  Palestine ;  and  in  the  Book  of  tht  Secrets  of  Enoch 
preserved  in  Slavonic  we  have  further  portions  of  it, 
written  originally  by  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Egypt.  To 
the  latter  book  we  shall  return. 

The    Book    of   Enoch    as  translated    into   Ethiopic 

belongs  to  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.     All  the  writers  of 

ift    BaaIt  of  ^^  ^^  ^^®  familiar  with  it  and  were 

E       h*  fte  "^^"^  ^^  ^^^  influenced  by  it  in  thought 


fortunes. 


and  diction.     It  is  quoted  as  a  genuine 


production  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ( i^f )  and 
as  55cripture  in  that  of  Barnabas  {Ep.  43  16  5).  The 
BM\hoTSoi  \h^  Secrets  of  Enoch,  Jubilees,  Test.  xii.  Patr., 
Apoc.  Bar,  and  4  E^.  laid  it  under  contribution.  With 
the  earlier  Fathers  and  Apologists  it  had  all  the  weight  of 
a  canonical  book  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  third  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  it  began  to  be  dis- 
credited, and  finally  it  fell  imder  the  ban  of  the  Church. 
The  latest  references  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  Synccllus 
and  Cedrenus,  who  have  preserved  large  fragments  of 
the  (3reek  version.  The  book  was  then  lost  sight 
of  till  1773,  when  two  MSS  of  the  Ethiopic  version 
were  discovered  by  Bruce.  From  one  of  these  MSS 
Lawrence  made  the  first  modem  translation  of  Enoch 
in  1821. 

Enoch  was  originally   written   in   Heb.   or  Aram., 
20   Lanmafa.  '^^^  "*  Greek.     On  this  question  the 
.  iiftng^nage.  ^^^^  Apocalyptic  scholars  are  practi- 
cally agreed. 

In  the  case  of  chaps.  1-32  this  view  is  established  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy ;  for  in  10  9 19  188  27  2  28  1  29  i  81 1  of  the 
Greek  version  we  find  that  the  translator  transliterated  Heb.  or 
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Aram,  words  that  were  nninteUigible  to  htm.  The  same  Tiew 
as  to  the  remaining  chapters  h^  been  amply  proved  in  the 
Joum.  As.  ('67)  ^53-395  by  Hal^vyr,  who  regards  the  entire 
work  as  derived  nrom  a  Hebrew  original,  ^e  also  Charles, 
Bcok  of  Enoch,  ai-sa,  325.  Recently  some  Dutch  and  German 
scholars  have  argued  for  an  Aram,  original  on  the  ground  that 
three  .Aram,  forms  have  been  preserved  in  the  Gizeh  Greek  frag- 
ment— viz.  ^ovica  in  188,  tiaySofitLpa  in  28  z,  and  fiafiSiipa  in  29  i. 
The  first  is,  it  is  true,  an  Aram,  form  of  ^;g  and  the  two  latter 
of  ■QTD.  This  argument,  however,  is  inconclusive.  Wefindojcava 
in  2  K.  14  9A  [BA'l  as  a  transliteration  of  rtn,  and  Atva  in  Neh. 
3 14  [BkJ  as  a  transliteration  of  ]y ;  and  there  are  other  instances 
of  the  same  peculiarity  in  ©.  Hence  the  presence  of  such 
Ammaisms  in  a  text  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  establish  an 
Aram,  original. 

The  Heb.   original  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
firom  Greek  into  Ethiopic  and  Latin.     Of  the  Greek 


21.  Venions 


version    chaps.    6-94  8  4-IO 14  15  8-1 61 


— Greek. 


22.  Latin. 


have  come  down  to  us  through  Syncel- 
\us{nrc.  800  A. D. ),  and  8942-49  through 
a  Vatican  MS.  ;  but  the  most  important  fragment  of 
this  version — the  Gizeh  Greek  fragment — ^was  discovered 
only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Mission  Arch^logique 
Franfaise  at  Cairo,  and  published  in  1892. 

M.  L5xi's  critical  edition  of  this  fragment,  accompanied  \>y  a 
translation,  appeared  almost  simultaneously,  and  next  year  it  was 
edited  by  the  present  writer,  with  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Ethiopic  versions  of  1-82,  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
work  on  Enoch.  The  other  Greek  fragments  will  be  found  in 
the  same  work.  The  Gizeh  fragment  was  edited  also  by  Dill- 
mann  {SB A W  [92],  U.-liii  1039-105^,  1079-1092).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Enoch  with  a  cntical  apparatus  are  to  be 
published  in  the  2nd  edition  of  vol.  iii.  of  Swete's  Cambridge 

The  Latin  version  is  wholly  lost — with  the  exception 
of  1 9,  which  is  found  in  a  treatise  of  the  Pseudo-Cyprian 
entitled  Ad  Xovatianum  (see  Zahn's 
Gesch.  d.  XT  lichen  Kanons,  2797-801),  and 
106i-i8,  which  owes  its  discovery  to  Mr.  James,  in 
an  eighth-century  MS  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
fragment  is  critiadly  edited  in  Charles's  Book  of  Enoch, 
372-375.  James,  Apocrypha  Anecdota,  146-150. 

The  Ethiopic  version  alone  preserves  the  entire  text, 

and  that  in  a  more  ancient  and  trustworthy  form  than 

23.  Ethiopic    the    other    versions.       It     has    fewer 

*^      additions,  fe>\'er  omissions,  and  fewer 

and  less  serious  corruptions. 

I.  The  Ethiopic  MSS.—T\i^  Ethiopic  MSS  are  compara- 
tively many.  1  here  are  about  twenty  scattered  throughout  the 
Ubraries  of  Europe;  half  of  them  are  found  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  liest  of  all  the  known  MSS  is  undoubtedly  that 
designated  Orient.  4$$  in  the  British  Museum. 

II.  Editions  0/  the  Ethiopic  Text.— Ov\y  two  editions  have 
appeared — that  of  Lawrence  in  1838  from  one  MS,  and  that  of 
Dilhnann  in  1851  from  five  MSS.  Unhappily,  these  MSS 
were  late  and  corrupt.  The  present  writer  hopes  to  issue  a 
text  based  on  the  incomparablv  better  MSS  now  accessible  to 
scholars.  Such  a  text  is  actually  presupposed  in  his  Translation 
and  Commentary  of  1893. 

III.  Tremsiations  and  Commentaries.— Tn.ndBtXXoi\%  accora- 

Snied  by  Commentaries  have  been  issued  by  Lawrence  ('21), 
offmann  C33-'38X  Dillmann  ^'53),  Schodde  ('52).  and  Charles 
C93)-  Of  Dillmann's  and  Schoddc's  Translations  the  reader 
wiU  find  a  short  review  in  Charles  (6-9). 

IV.  Critical  Inqniries.  —  Some  account  of  these  will  be  found 
in  SchOrer.  Hist,  to-t^*  and  in  Charles's  Book  of  Enoch,  9-21 
309-31 1.  Of  the  many  works  on  this  book  the  following  deserve 
speoal  mention  here.  LOcke,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  des  Joh.^) 
O2):  Ew.  AbhandL  Hb.  d.  AtK  Buches  Henokh  Entstehung, 
Sinn,    und    Znsammensetsunf    C^s);    KOstlin,     'Ueb.    die 

"  ■ .     .    S 

iDeutungcn' 

(Merx's  Archiv  f.  wissenschafll,  Erforschttng  des  A  T,  1872, 


Entsteh.  d.  B.  Henoch'  {TheoL  /ahrb.  1856,  pp.  340-279  37( 
^);  Hilgenfeld,  Die  jOd.  Apokalyptik  (^sjh  91-184;  Gel 
Eardt,  *  Die  70  Hirten  des  Buches  Henoch  und  ihre  Deutungci 


voL  ii.  Heft  2  163-246) ;  Drummond,  The  Jewish  MeuiaJi  ('87), 
...„:...  ._  c._:..     _.  ...       .     «..      .^.       „.         J.g^J^ 

iist.  6<u-7y:  Lawlor.  Joum.  Phil. 
XXV.  pp.  164.225  ['97I. 


17*73  •  Lipsius  in  Smith  and  Wace's  Diet.  ofChr.  Biop-.  ('I 
2124-128;   SchQrer,  Hist.  654-73;  LawIot,  Jourm.  Phil.  vol. 


The  Book  of  Enoch  is  a  fragmentary  survival  of  an 
entire  literature  that  once  circulated  under  his  name. 
To  this  fact  the  plurality  of  books  as- 


24.  Com- 


signed  to  Enoch  from  the  first  may  in 
some  sense  point :  as,  for  instance,  the 
expression  •  books '  in  104x2  ;  Test.  xii.  Pair.  Jud.  18  ; 
Origen,  c.  Celsum,  654.  and  dsewhere.  Of  this  literature 
five  distinct  fragments  have  been  preserved  in  the  five 
books  into  which  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  divided  (1-S6 


37-71  72-82  88-90  91-108).  These  books  were  originally 
separate  treatises ;  in  later  times  they  were  collected 
and  edited,  but  were  much  mutilated  in  the  course  of 
redaction  and  incorporation  into  a  single  work.  In 
addition  to  this  Enoch  literature,  the  final  editor  of  the 
book  made  use  of  a  lost  apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Noah 
(mentioned  in  Jubilees  10 13  21 10),  from  which  he  drew 
6-11  (?)  17-19  39 1  2a  41 3-8  43/  547  662  59/  65- 
6925  106/  Another  fr.igment  of  the  Book  of  Noah 
has  been  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (see  below, 

§57). 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  five  books  into 
which  the  whole  work  is  divided  we  have  the  writings 
of  five  different  authors.  Before  we 
proceed  to  give  some  of  the  grounds 
for  this  statement,  we  shall  give  in  merest  outline  the 
different  constituents  found  in  the  work  by  the  chief 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

Lilcke  in  his  EinL  (see  above,  |  23)  regards  the  book  as  con- 
sisting of  two  parts.  The  first  part  embraces  1-36  72-105, 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabean  revolt,  or,  according 
to  his  later  view,  in  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus ;  the  second 
consists  of  the  Similitudes  (3<5-71),  and  was  written  in  the  early 
days  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  latter,  however,  there  are 
some  interpolations.  Hofmann(J.  Chr.  K.)  ascribes  the  entire 
work  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  second  century.  In  this  view 
he  was  followed  later  by  Weisse  and  Philippi.  Hofmann 
deserves  mention  in  this  connection  on  the  ground  of  his  having 


25.  GritioiBm. 


shepherds  in  S^yT  Ew.  in  his  Ahhandl.  (see  above,  823)  gives 
the  following  «^hcme  : — Book  I.  (ST-jTI)  circa  144  B.C. ;  Book  II. 
(1-16  81  1-4  84  91-106)  circa  135  B.C.:  Book  111.  (20-86  72-lK) 
106/)  circa  128  b.c.  ;  108  later.  Book  IV.,  the  Book  of  Noah 
(6  3-8  81-397  10  1-3  II  22^  17-19  64  7-65  2  60  i-io  24  25  64-69 16), 
somewhat  later  than  the  preceding.  KOstlin  in  his  essay  (see 
above,  |  2^),  a  contribution  of  great  worth,  arrives  at  the  follow- 
ing analysis  :  the  groundwork  (1-16  21-86  72-105)  circa  110  e.g.  ; 
the  Similitudes  (37-71  and  17-19)  before  64  B.C  ;  Noachic 
fragrnents  (54  7-55  2  60  65-69  25,  possibly  also  20  829-20  106/). 
108  is  an  Esscne  addition.  HilKenfeld  {pp.  cit.)  regards  the 
groundwork,  consisting  of  1-16  20-36  72-105,  as  written  before 
98  B.C.  ;  and  the  rcmaming  chapters  as  coming  from  the  hand 
of  a  Christian  Gnostic  after  the  time  of  Saturuinus.  The 
interesting  study  of  Tideman  {Th/'.  [1875]  261-296),  and  the 
works  of  Lipsius,  SchQrer,  Drummond,  enumerated  above  (|  23). 
and  Schodde  (rA/  Booh  of  Enoch,  1882)  can  only  be  mcntinncd 
here.  As  Dillmann  changed  his  mind  three  times,  and  in  each 
instance  for  the  better,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  his  final 
analysis.  The  groundwork  (1-86  72-105),  in  the  time  of  John 
H>Tcanus;  the  Similitudes  and  17-19,  before  64  b.c.  ;  the 
Noachic  fragments  (6  3-881-397  10  i  11  20  39  i  2a  64  7-66  2  60 
66-69  25  106/)  ;  108  from  a  later  hand. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  this  question 
2fi  SAsnltB  ^^''^'^y*  *"^^  endeavour  to  carry  the 
itwuiTO.  ^^riticism  of  the  book  one  further  stage 
towards  finality. 

Disregarding  the  interpolations  from  the  Book  of  Noah 
already  mentioned  as  well  as  the  closing  chapter,  we  find 
that  all  critics  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  Similitudes 
(37-70)  to  an  authorship  different  from  the  rest.  The 
remaining  chapters  (1-36  72-104)  have  been  regarded  by 
all  critics  except  Ewald  and  Lipsius  as  proceeding  from 
one  and  the  same  author ;  but  these  scholars,  while  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  have  not  persuaded  any  one  but 
themselves  as  to  the  justness  of  their  respective  analyses. 
In  their  contention,  however,  as  to  the  corapositeness  of 
these  chapters  they  were  undoubtedly  right.  This 
question  has  been  gone  into  at  length  in  Charles's  Book 
of  Enoch,  55  /.,  187-189,  220  /,  260-263,  where 
grounds  are  given  for  believing  that  sections  1-36,  72-82, 
83-90,  and  91-104  are  writings  distinct  as  to  author- 
ship, system  of  thought,  and  date.  We  must  now 
proceed  to  sketch  briefly  the  various  independent  writings 
contained  in  the  entire  work,  assigning  to  each  its  most 
probable  date. 

Part  I.,  consisting  of  chaps.   1-36  (for  the  Noachic 

interpolations,   see  §  24),  was  written  at  latest  before 

27  ChATM     ^7®  ^-C,  and  mainly  from  the  prophetic 

*     «g*^*    standpoint  of  such  chapters  as    Is.    65. 

'  This  is,  imdoubtedly,  the  oldest  part  of 

the  book,  being  anterior  to  72-82,  88-90,  91-104,  as  it  is 

used  by  the  writers  of  these  sections. 

As  83-90  was  written  not  later  than  161  B.C.,  1-36  must  be 
some  years  earlier,  and,  as  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  massacres 
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of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  above  date,  170,  is  the  latest 
reasonable  limit  for  its  composition. 

This  book — i.e.,  1-36 — is  the  oldest  piece  of  Jewish 
literature  that  teaches  the  general  resurrection  of  Israel, 
describes  Sheol  according  to  the  conception  that  prevails 
in  the  NT  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  OT,  or  represents 
Gehenna  as  a  final  place  of  punishment  (cp  E^chato- 
LOGY,  §  63).  The  problem  of  the  author  is  to  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

The  righteous  will  not  suffer  always  (1  z).  Sin  is  the  cause  of 
this  sufTcring,  and  the  sin  of  man  is  due  to  the  lust  of  the  aneels 
—  the  Watchers  (969  10  108).  Hence  the  Watchers,  their 
companions,  and  their  children,  will  be  destroyed  (lO^ioiaX 
Their  destruction  will  form  the  prelude  to  the  first  world -judgment, 
of  which  the  Deluge  will  form  the  completion  (10 1-3).  Sin  still 
prevailed  after  the  Deluge,  however,  through  the  influence  of  the 
evil  spirits  that  went  forth  from  the  slaughtered  children  of  the 
Watcners  and  the  daughters  of  men  (16 1).  These  act  with 
impunity  till  the  final  judgment.  In  tnc  meantime  character 
finds  its  recompense  in  some  measure  immediately  after  death 
(*22).  In  the  last  judgment  the  Watcher^j  the  demons,  and  all 
classes  of  Israelites  with  one  exception,  will  receive  their  final 
award  (192213).  This  judgment  is  preceded  by  a  general 
resurrection  of  Israel  (22X  The  wicked  are  cast  into  Gehenna 
(272);  the  earth  is  cleansed  from  sin  (IO20-22);  the  Messianic 
kingdom  is  established,  with  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  (25$);  and 
God  abides  with  men  (23  3X  The  Gentiles  are  converted  (10 21). 
The  righteous  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  (264-6)  and  thereby  enjoy 
patriarchal  lives  (69).  As  to  what  befalls  the  righteous  after  the 
second  death  there  is  no  hint  in  this  fragmentary  section. 

Part  II.,  consisting  of  83-90.  was  written  between 
166  and  161  B.C.,  mainly  from  the  same 


28.  Chaps 
83-90. 


standpoint  as  Daniel.  On  a  variety  of 
grounds,  we  are  obliged  to  discriminate 
this  section  from  the  preceding. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that,  whereas  in  this  there 
is  a  Messiah,  in  the  preceding  there  was  none ;  in  this  the 
life  of  the  righteous  is  apparently  unending,  in  the  other  it 
was  finite;  in  this  the  scene  of  the  kingdom  is  the  New 
Jerusalem  set  up  bv  God  himself,  in  the  other  it  was  Jerusalem 
and  the  entire  earth  unchanged  though  purified.  Finally,  the 
picture  in  83-90  b  developed  and  spiritual,  whilst  that  in  1-SG  was 
na!ve,  primitive,  and  sensuous. 

The  date  assigned  above  is  not  diflFicult  to  fix. 

The  IJasidim  (see  Assidkans),  symbolised  by  the  lambs  that 
are  born  to  the  white  sheep  (906),  are  already  an  organised  party 
in  the  Maccabean  revolt.  The  lambs  that  become  horned  are 
the^  Maccabean  f.tmily,  and  the  great  horn  who  is  still  warring 
while  the  author  of  the  section  is  writing  is  Judas  the  Maccabee 
(9O9),  who  died  in  i6i  11.C. 

Chapters  83-90  recount  two  visions :  83/ ,  dealing  with 
the  first  world-judgment ;  85-90,  dealing  with  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  till  the  final  judgment.  In  the 
second  vision  the  author  considers  the  question  of  Israel's 
unmerited  suffering. 

Israel  has  indeed  sinned  ;  but  the  punishment  immeasurably 
transcends  its  guilt.  These  undue  severities,  the  author  shows, 
have  not  come  from  the  hand  of  God ;  they  are  the  doing  of 
the  seventy  shepherds  into  whose  care  God  committed  Israel 
(89^9).  These  shepherds  or  angels  have  proved  faithless  to 
their  trust ;  but  not  with  impunity.  An  account  has  been  taken 
of  all  their  deeds  (8961-64),  and  for  them  and  for  their  victims 
there  is  laid  up  a  due  recompense  (90  33^^  Moreover,  when  the 
outlook  is  darkest,  a^  league  of  the  righteous  b  organised 
in  Israel  (906).  In  it  there  will  arise  a  family  from  which 
will  come  forth  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  Judas  the  Maccabee 
(90  9-16).  Every  effort  of  the  Gentiles  to  destroy  him  will  prove 
vain,  and  God's  appearance  in  person  to  iudge  will  be  the  signal 
for  their  destruction.  The  apostates  will  be  cast  into  Gehenna, 
and  the  wicked  aneels  into  an  abyss  of  fire  (9020-25).  God 
himself  will  set  up  the  New  Jerusalem  (90  28  29);  the  surviving 
Gentile<«  will  be  converted  and  serve  Israel  (90 30);  the  righteous 
dead  will  be  raised  to  take  part  in  the  kuigdom ;  and  finally 
the  Messiah  will  appear  among  them  (90  37).  The  Messianic 
kingdom  lasts  on  earth  for  ever,  and  its  members  enjoy  ever* 
lasting  blessedness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  in  non-canonical  literature  (see  Messi.\u, 
§  5  ;  EscHATOLOGY,  §  60).  He  has,  however,  no  role 
to  play  :  he  has  not  as  yet  vindicated  for  himself  a  place 
in  the  apocalyptic  doctrine  of  the  last  things. 

Part  ill.,  consisting  of  91-104,  was  written  between 

134  and  95  B.C.     The  well-defined  opposition  of  the 

2d   ChiLDB     P'^^sees  and  the  Sadducees  depicted  in 

*    -  ^  '    this  section  cannot  have  been  earlier  than 

the  breach  between  John  Hyrcanus  and 

the  Pharisees  (see  Israel,  §  78;  Scribes,  §  18) ;  hence 

not  earlier  than  134  B.c.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot 
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have  been  later  than  95  B.C.,  as  the  merely  passing 
reference  to  persecution  in  103x5  could  hardly  be  inter- 
preted of  Jannaeus  after  his  savage  massacres  of  the 
Pharisees  in  95  B.C.,  which  won  for  him  the  title,  '  the 
slayer  of  the  pious. ' 

This  section  was  originally,  like  83-90,  an  independent  writing. 
In  adapting  it  to  its  present  environment,  the  redactor  of  the 
entire  work  broke  up  its  original  arrangement.  In  order  to 
recover  this  we  must  read  it  in  the  foUowmg  order :— 92  9l  i-io 
93i-io  91 12-19  9^104.  On  a  variety  of  grounds  (see  Charles, 
Book  flf  Enoch,  260-263),  we  must  attribute  this  work  to  quite 
another  author  than  that  of  either  of  the  preceding  sections. 

In  passing  from  83-90  to  91-104  we  enter  on  a  world 
of  new  conceptions  (cp  Esch.atologv,  §  64  /. ).  In 
all  previous  apocalyptic  writings  the  resurrection  and 
the  final  judgment  have  been  the  prelude  to  an  ever- 
lasting Messianic  kingdom ;  whereas  in  the  present 
writing  these  great  events  are  relegated  to  the  close 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  not  till  then  do  the 
righteous  enter  on  their  reward.  This  kingdom  is 
temporary  (91 12-15)  \  there  is  no  Messiah ;  the  right- 
eous with  God's  help  vindicate  their  just  cause  and 
destroy  their  oppressors.  On  the  close  of  the  kingdom 
follow  the  final  judgment  (91 15)  and  the  risen  spiritual 
life  of  blessedness  in  a  new  heaven  (91 10  923).  In 
this  view  of  the  future  the  centre  of  interest  has 
obviously  passed  from  the  material  world  to  the 
spiritual,  and  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  no  longer 
the  goal  of  the  hopes  of  the  righteous.  Their  faith  finds 
its  satisfaction  only  in  a  blessed  immortality  in  heaven 
itself.  This  immortality  is  an  immortality  of  the  soul 
only  (103  3-4).  As  for  the  wicked,  they  will  descend 
into  the  pain  of  Sheol  and  abide  there  everlastingly 
(98310  10478).  Here  (103?)  Sheol  appears  as  Hell 
for  possibly  the  first  time. 

30.  Sillimtude8:?5li^-  '^^^  Similitudes,  consisting  of 
Chans  37-70  ^7*'^'  ^^^^^  written  between  94  and  79 
cuaps.  3#-#u.  B  (,     Q,.  between  70  and  64  B.C. 

*  The  kings  and  the  mighty,'  so  often  denounced,  are  the 
later  Maccabean  princes  and  tneir  Sadducean  supporters :  the 
later  Maccabean  princes,  for  the  blood  of  the  nghteous  was 
not  shed  (as  the  writer  complains,  47x24)  before  95  B.C.; 
not  the  Hcrods,  for  the  Sadducees  were  not  allies  of  the  Hcrods, 
and  Rome  was  not  as  yet  known  to  the  writer  as  one  of  the 
great  woHd-powers.  This  last  fact  necessitates  an  earlier  date 
than  64  B.C.,  when  Rome  interposed  authoritatively  in  the  affairs 
of  Judaea. 

In  his  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  suffering  of 
the  righteous,  the  author  of  the  Similitudes  has  no 
interest  save  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  His 
view,  too,  is  strongly  apocalyptic,  and  follows  closely 
in  the  wake  of  Daniel. 

The  origin  of  sin  is  traced  one  stage  farther  back  than  in  1-36. 
The  first  authors  of  sin  were  the  Satans  (40?).  The  Watchers 
fell  through  becoming  subject  to  these  and  leading  mankind 
astray  (546).  Though  the  Watchers  were  forthwith  confined  in 
a  deep  abyss,  sin  still  flourishes  in  the  world  and  sinners  deny 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (38  2)  and  of  his  Anointed  (48 10), 
and  the  kines  and  the  mighty  oppress  the  children  of  God  (02 11). 
Suddenly  there  will  appear  the  Head  of  Days,  and  with  him 
the  Son  of  Man  (462  3  4|  482),  to  execute  judgment  upon  all  alike. 
To  this  end  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  all  Israel  (51 1 
61 5),  and  all  judgment  will  be  committed  to  the  Son  of  Man 
(41 9  6027),  who  will  judge  all  according  to  their  deeds  (41 1). 
Sin  and  wrong-doing  will  be  banished  from  the  earth  (4D  2),  and 
heaven  and  earth  be  transformed  (4545),  and  the  righteous 
will  have  their  mansions  in  Paradise  (396  41 2).  The  Elect  One 
will  dwell  among  them  (45  a);  they  will  be  clad  in  garments  of 
life  (62 15  16),  become  angels  in  heaven  (■'>l4),  and  continue  to 
grow  in  knowledge  and  righteousness  (58  5). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  in  this 
section  is  unique,  not  only  as  regards  the  other  sections 
of  Enoch  but  also  in  Jewish  literature  as  a  whole  (see, 
further,  Eschatology,  §  66). 

The  Messiah  exists  from  the  beginning  (482);  he  sits  on 
the  throne  of  (»od  (453  47  3X  and  possesses  universal  dominion 
(626);  and  all  judgment  is  committed  unto  him  (09  27).  If  we 
turn  to  the  other  sections  we  find  that  in  1-36  and  91-104  there  is 
no  Messiah  at  all ;  whilst  in  88-90  the  Messiah  is  evidently 
human,  and  has  no  real  rOle  to  piny  in  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
things. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  list  of  Noachic  interpola- 
tions (see  above,  §  24)  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  to  be  foimd  in  this  section. 
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They  have  as  a  rule  been  drawn  from  an  already^  exbting 
Apocalyi»e  of  Noah,  and  adapted  by  an  editor  to  their  present 
contexts  in  Enoch.  This  he  dt>es  by  borrowing  from  the  Simili- 
tudes characteristic  terms,  such  as  '  Lord  of  Spirits,'  '  Head  of 
Days,'  'Son  of  Man,'  to  which,  however,  either  through  ignor- 
ance or  of  set  intention,  he  generally  gives  a  new  connotation. 

Chapter  7 1  does  not  belong  to  the  Similitudes.  It  shows 
the  same  misuse  of  characteristic  phrases  as  the  interpola- 
tions just  referred  to  (see  Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  183/ ). 

Part  v.,  the  Book  of  Celestial  Physics,  consists  of 

81.  Celestial  72-78  82  7!».  This  like  the  preceding 
Phvsiefl  /chft  -Sections,    is    a   work    of    mdependent 

72  78  82  7fi^^"'^"''^^*P-      '^^^^  ^^   ^^    m&ss&  of 
'      •      '•  determining  its  date. 

It  has  suflfered  from  both  disarrangements  and  interpolations 
at  the  hands  of  the  editor  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  first  place, 
80  /  is  a  manifest  intrusion  written  from  a  standpoint  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  rest.  In  the  next  place,  82  does  not 
stand  in  its  original  position.  The  opening  words  of  79  in  fact 
presuppose  82  as  already  read.  We  have  found  a  similar  disloca- 
tion of  the  text  in  Part  III. 

Part  VI.,  the  Noachian  and  other  interpolations. 
These  have  been  enumerated  above  (§24). 

The  influence  of  Enoch  on  Jewish  literature  (to  exclude 

82.  Influence  for  the  moment  the  NT)  is  seen   in 
of  Enoch       J^^^^^^^  (written  about  the  beginmng  of 

the  Christian  era),  in  the  Slavonic  Enoch 
( I -50  A.  D. ) ,  Test.  xii.  Pair, ,  Apoc,  Bar. ,  and  in  4  Esdras. 

In  Jewish  apocalyptic  before  40  a.d.  Enoch  was 
the  chief  figure  next  to  Daniel ;  but  his  acceptance  by 
the  Christians  as  a  Messianic  prophet  led  to  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  Jews.     See  note  on  §  10. 

In  patristic  literature,  Enoch  is  twice  cited  as  Scripture 
in  Ep.  Bam.  (43I65).  Itis  also  quoted  with  approval, 
though  not  always  by  name,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Iren.  and 
Athenag. ,  Tert. ,  Clem.  Alex. ,  Orig. ,  Anatolius.  Thence- 
forward it  is  mentioned  with  disapproval  by  Hilary, 
Chrys. ,  Jer. ,  August. ,  and  finally  condenmed  in  explicit 
terms  in  the  Const.  Ap.  6 16. 

Far  more  important  than  its  influence  on  Jewish  litera- 
ture, was  its  influence  on  NT  diction  (a)  and  doctrine  [b), 

(a)  We  shall  here  draw  attention  only  to  the  indubitable 
instances.  Enoch  is  quoted  directly  in  Jude  \\/.  Phrases, 
cbuses,  or  thoughts  derived  from  it,  or  of  closest  kin  with  it, 
are  found  in  Jude  4  13  yC  ;  Rev.  2  7  8 10  4  6  6  10  9 1  14  20  20 13 ; 
Rom.838  95;  Eph.lai;  Heb.  11 5 ;  Acts3i4;  Jn.5a227; 
Lk.  9  35  16  9  23  35  ;  Mt.  19  28  25  41  26  24. 

{b)  The  doctrines  in  Enoch  that  had  a  share  in  mould- 
ing the  analogous  NT  doctrines,  or  formed  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  development  of  doctrine  from  the  OT  to 
the  NT,  are  those  concerning  the  Messianic  kingdom  and 
the  Messiah,  Sheol  and  the  resiurection,  and  demonology, 
on  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  separate  articles 
on  these  heads  and  to  EiscHATOLOGY.  We  here  content 
oiu-selves  with  remarking,  as  regjards  the  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah,  that  four  titles,  afterwards  reproduced  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  first  applied  to  the  personal  Messiah 
in  the  Similitudes.  These  titles  are  'Christ*  or  'the 
Anointed  One,'  'the  Righteous  One,'  'the  Elect  One,' 
and  •  the  Son  of  Man. '  The  first  title,  found  repeatedly 
in  earlier  writings  but  always  in  reference  to  actual  con- 
temporary kings  or  priests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  (48  xo 
524)  applied  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king  that  is  to  come. 
It  is  here  associated  with  supernatural  attributes.  The 
second  and  the  third  of  these  titles,  found  first  in  Enoch, 
have  passed  over  into  the  NT — the  former  occurring  in 
Acts  8x4  7  52  22x4,  the  latter  in  Lk.  935  2835.  The  last 
title,  that  of  '  the  Son  of  Man,'  is  historically  the  source 
of  the  New  Testament  designation.  To  the  latter  it 
contributes  some  of  its  most  characteristic  contents  (see 
Charles,  Book  of  Enoch,  312-317). 

III.  The  lk)oK  of  the  Secrets  op  Enoch. — ^This 
book  has,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  been  preserved  only  in 
Slavonic.     For  the  sake  of  convenience 


33.  Secrets 

of  Enoch: 

its  fortunes. 


we  shall  call  it  '  the  Slavonic  Enoch,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  older  book, 
which  for  the  same  reason  we  shall 


designate  *  the  E^hiopic  Enoch.' 
15  22^ 


This  new  fi-agment  of  the  Enochic  literature  has  only 
recently  come  to  light  through  certain  MSS,  some  of 
which  were  found  in  Russia  and  some  in  Servia. 
Although  the  very  knowledge  of  such  a  book  was  lost  for 
probably  twelve  hundred  years,  the  book  was  much  used 
by  both  Christians  and  heretics  in  the  early  centuries. 

Citations  appear  from  it,  though  without  acknowledg- 
ment, in  the  Book  of  Adam  and  E\tt^  Apoc.  Moses  and  Paul 
Uoo-soo  A.D.),  Sibylline  Oracles,  Asc.  Isa.  and  K^.  of  Bar. 
(70-90  A.D.).  It  is  quoted  by  name  in  the  apocalyptic  portions 
of  the  7Vf/.  o/the  xii.  Patr.  {circa  x  a.d.X  It  was  referred  to 
by  Orig.  and  probably  by  Clem.  Alex.,  and  was  used  by  Iren. 
Some  pnrases  of  the  NT  may  be  derived  from  it. 

There  are  five  Slavonic  MSS :  in  two  of  them  the  complete 

text  is  found,  while  the  remaining  three  supply  oniy  a  shortened 

^^       and  incomplete  redaction.     For  the  edition  pub- 

84.  Tne     lished  by  the  present  writer  the  two  best  of  the 

Slavonic  above  M  SS  (A  and  B)  were  translated  and  put  at 
MSS.  ****  service  of  the  editor  by  Mr.  Morfill.  The 
editor  had  at  his  disposal  also  M  r.  Morfill's  transla- 
tion of  Prof.  Sokolov's  text,  which  is  founded  on  these  and  other 
MSS.  In  1896  Prof.  Bonwetsch  published  his  Das  Slavische 
Henochbttch,  m  which  he  gives  a  German  tianslation  of  the  MSS 
A  and  B  side  by  side,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction. 

SB  LansiiAff-a       ^^^  '^^  '"^^  P^'^  °^  ^^  'Slavonic 
l*»n6«»60»  Enoch '  was  written  in  Greek. 

This  is  clear  from  such  statements  as  (i)  80  X3,  '  And  I  gave 
him  a  name  (i.^.,  Adam)  from  the  four  sul^tances  '.  the  East,  the 
West,  the  North,  and  the  South.'  Adam's  name  is  thus  derived 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  four  quarters — 
^aroAi),  dv<ri«,  apicrof,  juinitifipla.  This  derivation  was  first 
elaborated  in  Greek  :  it  is  impossible  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
(2)  The  writer  follows  the  chronolo|[y  of  0.  (3)  In  50  4  he 
reproduces  the  ©  text  of  Dt.  82  35  agamst  the  Hebrew.  (4)  He 
constantly  uses  £^clesiasticus,  which  was  current  chiefly  in 
Egypt. 

{b)  Certain  portions  were  based  on  Hebrew  originals. 
Such  a  hypothesis  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  quota- 
tions from  it  or  references  to  it  which  appear  in  the 
Test.  xii.  Patr.  The  fact  that  the  latter  work  was 
written  in  Hebrew  obliges  us  to  conclude  that  its  author 
drew  upon  Hebrew  originals  in  quotations  and  references. 

86.  Place.      The  book  was  written  in  Egypt. 

This  is  dedudble  from  th«  following  facts  : — (1)  The  variety  of 
speculations  which  it  holds  in  common  with  Philo  and  other 
Hellenistic  writers  :  thus  souls  were  created  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  28  5  (cp  Philo,  De  SomttOt  1  22  ;  Wisd.  8 19  20).  . 
Again,  man  had  seven  natures,  80  9  (cp  Philo,  Z?*  Mundi  Op.  40). 
(2)  The  whole  Messianic  teaching  of  the  OT  does  not  find  a 
sinele  echo  in  the  work  of  this^  Hellenised  Israelite  of  Egypt, 
although  he  shows  familiarity  with  most  of  its  books.  (3)  Such 
monstrous  creatures  as  appear  in  chap.  12  are  natural  products  of 
the  Egyptian  ima^nation.  (4)  The  syncretistic  character  of 
the  creation  narrative  in  25yC  betrays  Egyptian  elements. 

Materials  originally  derived  from  this  book  are  discoverable  in 
Joel  and  Cedrenus  (xo^o-1200  a.d.),  though  in  these  authors  the 
«f«  •»  1  J.1       materwls  are  assigned  to  other  names.    Two 

87.  Relation  passages  of  the  Book  of  Adam  and  Eve  (see 
to  other      Apocrypha,  |  10)  in  l6  and  8  are  all    but 

works.  quotations  from  294/1  and  31 2  of  our  book. 
Again  in  the  Apoc.  Moses ^  19  (ed.  Tisch. 
z866X  we  have  a  further  development  of  14  2-4  of  our  text,  just 
as  in  Apoc.  PauL  64  o&r6f  «<mK  6  irapaoc«rof,  iv$a  .  . 
BivSpov  .  .  CF  <^  inavtiTMitTo  rh  wvtvfta  rh  aytov  is  a  Christian 
adaptation  of  83,  'And  in  the  midst  (of  Paradise  is)  the  tree  of 
life— on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes  into  Paradise.'  The 
section  on  the  derivadon  of  Adam's  name  in  the  anonymous  De 
Moniibus^Sina  et  Sion,  4,  is  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  30 13,  and 
Augustine's  speculation,  De  Civ.  xxii.  80  5,  on  the  eighth  eternal 
day  to  38  2. 

Still  earlier  we  find  almost  a  verbal  reproduction  of  50  5*51  z  in 
the  Sibylline  Oracles, 2 7s.  In  Irenaeus,  Contra  Hter.\.2»Ti, 
the  Jewish  speculation  of  33  xyC  is  reproduced,  and  possibly  in 
Origcn  (see  Lommatzsch  ed.,  vol.  xxi.  ^9).  However  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  direct  reference  to  24-30  38  8  in  the 
De  Princip.  i.  3  2 :  *  Nam  ct  in  eo  libello  .  .  .  quem  Hermas 
conscripsit,  iu  refertur :  Primo  omnium  crede,  quia  unus  est 
Deus^  qui  esse  fecit  omnia  .  .  .  sed  et  in  Enoch  libro  his  similia 
descnbuntur.'  There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  in  a 
still  earlier  period  (50-100  a.d.)  the  writers  of  Asc.  Isa.  816 
and  o^  Apoc.  Bar.  43  were  acquainted  with  19 1  and  31  2  of  this 
book  respectively.  In  Rp.  Bam.  15  5-8  and  probably  in  18  i 
the  thought  and  diction  are  dependent  on  32a*33  and  SO  15. 

In  the  NT  the  similarity  of  matter  and  language  is 
sufficiently  great  to  establish  a  close  connection  if  not  a 
Uterary  dependence. 

With  Mt.  59,  *  Blessed  are  thepeacemakers,'cp  52  ii, '  Blessed 
is  he  who  establishes  peace ' ;  with  Mt.  5  3^  35  37,  '  Swear  not  at 
all,'  etc,  cp  49  X,  *  I  will  not  swear  by  a  single  oath,  neither  by 
heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  creature  which  God 
made.  .  .  .  If  there  is  no  truth  in  men,  let  them  swear  by  a  word, 
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yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay.*  Again,  with  Ml.  7  20  and  25  34,  cp  42  14 
and  9 1 ;  with  Jn.  14  2  cp  tfl  a ;  with  Eph.  4  25  cp  42 12 ;  with 
Rev.  9x  and  lOs/i  cp  42  z  and  667.  Still  earlier  we  find  this 
book  not  only  used  but  quoted  by  name  in  the  TV;/.  Dan  ^, 
where  the  statement  twk  irv9v fid-nay  rifi  nkdvnf  '  avtyvtav  y«Lp  w 
/3i/3Xy  '^>^X  "^^^  2i<caiov,  ori  6  apx,f0v  vyuStv  ivriv  6  Saroyac  is 
drawn  from  18 3,  'These  arc  the  Grieori  {i.e.  *Eypn«poO  who 
with  their  prince  Satanail  rejecie  J  the  noly  Lx)rd.'  Finally,  the 
references  to  Enoch  in  Test,  NapJu  4,  TesU  Sim,  5,  Test.  Benj. 
9,  are  adaptations  of  84  2-3. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
sft  T>a.f  determined  already.  The  portions  which 
'  have  a  Hebrew  background  are  at  latest 
pre-Christian. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  of  their  quotation  in  the  Test,  xii. 
Patr.  Turning  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  we  find  that  the  ter- 
minus a  quo  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  frejquently  uses 
Ecclus.  (cp  48  ayC  47  5  52  8  61 2  4^  etc. ;  see  the  writer's  edition 
of  the  Slavonic  Enoch).  The  Ethiopic  Enoch,  further,  is  con- 
tinually presupposed  to  be  in  the  background.  Its  phraseology 
and  conceptions  are  reproduced  (7  a/.  83  4  q/.  85  2,  etc.).  At 
times  its  views  are  put  forward  in  a  aevelop)cd  form  (8 1  5/!  40 13 
645),  and  occasionally  divergent  conceptions  are  enunciated 
(16  7  18  4).  Finally,  explanations  are  claimed  to  have  been  given 
by  this  writer  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  to  be  found  not  in 
his  writings  but  in  the  Etk.  En.  (<(ee  40  syC  Z/.).  It  is  possible 
that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  also  was  used  by  our  author  ;  see  65  4. 

Since,  therefore,  Ecclus. ,  the  Eth.  Enoch,  and  Wisdom 
(?)  were  used  by  this  author,  his  work  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  30  B.C. 

The  terminus  ad  quern  must  be  set  down  as  earlier 
than  70  A.D.  For  (i)  the  temple  is  still  standing.  (2) 
This  book  was  known  and  used  by  the  writers  of  Ep. 
Bam.  and  Asc.  /sa.,  and  probably  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  the  NT.  We  may  with  reasonable  certainty, 
therefore,  assign  the  composition  of  the  book  in  Greek  to 
the  period  50  A.  D.  The  author  is  thus  a  contemporary 
of  Philo,  with  whom,  accordingly,  we  find  that  he  holds 
many  speculations  in  common.  Much  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, goes  back  to  a  Hebrew  backgroimd  of  an  earlier 
date. 

The  author  was  thus  an  orthodox  Hellenistic  Jew  who 
lived  in  Egypt.     He  believed  in  the  value  of  sacrifices 

careful 
enlightened  views  with 
regard  to  them  (453/  6I4/)— in  the  law  (528/).  and 
in  a  blessed  immortality  (562  656  8/.),  in  which  the 
righteous  will  wear  '  the  raiment  of  God's  glorj'*  (228). 
In  questions  affecting  the  origin  of  the  earth,  of  sin,  and 
of  death,  he  allows  himself  the  most  unrestricted  freedom 
and  borrows  from  every  quarter.  Thus  Platonic  (30 16), 
Egyptian  (252),  and  Zend  (684-6)  elements  are  in- 
corporated in  his  system.  The  result  is  highly 
syncretistic 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  account  of  Enoch  as  *a  very 
wise  man '  whom  *  God  loved  and  received  so  that  he  should  see 
the  heavenly  abodes,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
40.  ContdntS.  wise,  great,  and  neverK:hanging  God.'  In 
chap.  1  two  angels  appear  to  Enoch  and  bid 
him  make  ready  to  ascend  with  them  into  heaven.  In  chap.  2  he 
admonishes  his  so>is  and  directs  them  not  to  seek  for  him  till  he 
is  brought  back  to  them.  Thereupon  (3-6)  he  is  carried  up 
through  the  air  into  the  first  heaven,  where  he  beholds  a  great 
sea,  and  the  elders,  the  rulers  of  the  orders  of  the  stars,  ana  the 
treasuries  of  the  snow  and  ice  and  clouds  and  dew^  and  the 
angels  who  guard  them.  Thence  the  angels  bear  htm  to  the 
second  heaven  (7),  where  he  sees  the  angels  who  had  rebelled 
against  God,  imprisoned  and  suffering  torments.  These  angels 
ask  Enoch  to  intercede  for  them,  f^ext.  he  ascends  to  the 
third  heaven  (8),  where  is  Paradise,  with  all  manner  of  beautiful 
fruits  and  *  the  tree  of  life  on  which  God  rests  when  he  comes 
into  the  garden,'  and  the  four  streams  of  honey,  milk,  oil,  and 
wine,  that  water  the  garden,  and  go  down  to  the  Paradise  of 
Eden,  between  corruptibility  and  incorruptibility.  The  angels 
inform  Enoch  that  'this  place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance '  for  those  '  who  turn  their  eyes  from  unrighteousness,  and 
ace  implish  a  righteous  judgment,  and  trive  bre^ui  to  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  and  raise  the  fallen  .  .  .  and  walk  witn- 
out  blame  before  the  face  of  the  Lord.'  Enoch  is  then  taken  to 
the  northern  region  of  this  heaven  OO),  and  shown  'a  very 
terrible  place'  of  'savage  darkness  and  impenetrable  gloom^' 
with  'fire  on  all  sides,  cold,  and  ice.'  He  is  told  that  ' this 
place  is  prepared  as  an  eternal  inheritance'  for  those  'who 
commit  evil  deeds  on  earth,  sodomy,  witchcraft '  .  .  .  who 
oppress  the  poor,  who  are  guilty  of  *  stealing,  lyin^,  envy,  evil 
thoughts,  fornication,  murder,'  who  '  worship  gods  without  life.' 

Thence  Enoch  is  conducted  to  the  fourth  heaven,  where  he  is 
•howD  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon  (11),  and  the  phoenixes, 
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and  the  chalkadri  ?  (12  *,  cp  Cockatrice),  and  the  eastern  and 
western  gates  of  the  sun  (IS-lti),  and  '  an  armed  host  serving  the 
Lord  with  cymbals  and  organs '  (17). 

In  18  he  is  taken  up  to  the  fifth  heaven,  where  he  sees  the 
Watchers  who  had  rebelled ;  their  bretnren  were  already 
confined  in  torment  in  the  second  heaven.  Then  he  passes  to 
the  sixth  heaven  (19),  where  are  the  angels  who  regulate  all  the 
powers  of  nature  and  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  write  down 
the  deeds  of  men.  Finally,  he  is  raised  to  the  seventh  heaven 
(20  /X  where  he  sees  God  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  the 
heavenly  hosts  in  their  ten  orders  on  the  steps  of  tne  throne, 
and  the  Seraphim  singing  the  trisagion.  He  falls  down  and 
worships  (22X  At  God's  command,  Michael  takes  from  him  his 
earthly  robe,  anoints  him  with  the  holy  oil,  and  clothes  him 
with  the  raiment  of  God's  glory.  Thus  Enoch  becomes  like  one 
of  the  glorious  ones.  Under  the  instruction  of  Vretil  (chap.  28^  he 
writes  366  books,  in  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  about  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  about  the  souls  of  men  created  fi-om 
eternity,  and  their  future  dwelling-places. 

In  24-26  God  makes  known  to  Enoch  how  he  created  the 
invisible  out  of  the  visible  ;  how  he  commanded  Adoil  (possibly 
a  corruption  of  Uriel,  regarded  as  =  light  of  God),  and  Arkhas 
(possibly  from  pM  or  Aram.  KpnK= earth),  to  come  forth  and 
burst  asunder;  and  so  the  light  on  high  and  the  world  below 
WKXK  produced.  And  God  divided  the  light  and  the  darkness 
{17\  s,nd  made  the  seven  heavens,  and  caused  the  waters 
under  tbe  heaven  to  be  gathered  into  one  place,  and  made  the 
earih  fruni  I  he  waters  (28).  Such  were  the  creations  of  the  first 
t^^y.  And  on  the  second  day  God  created  the  heavenly  hosts 
(^  1-3).  Aj'id  one  of  the  archangels  (Satanail)  rebelled,  and 
Gu<l  ca<it  him  down  (294 /I)  from  the  heights.  On  the  third 
diLy  {m  I  i>  ( ;od  caused  the  earth  to  produce  trees  "and  herbs, 
and  pL-uitr.Nl  Paradise.  On  the  fourth  (30 3-6),  he  ordered  great 
liji?>iu  10  '•  r.-  in  the  various  circles  of  the  heavens — Saturn, 
Veniiia,  Mjtm,  the  Sun,  Jupiterj  Mercury,  the  Moon.  On  the 
fifth  (560  7-]:),  he  created  the  fish  of  the  -ea,  and  the  fowl  of 
heaveri,  imp  I  every  thing  that  moveth  on  the  earth,  ancl  on 
tht  sixih  hir-  made  man  from  seven  substances,  and  called  him 
A4a.m,  a,r»'  showed  him  the  two  ways.  While  Adam  was  in 
P,irAdi^c  \^'z  could  see  the  angels  in  heaven  (31);  but  Satan 
riiMr-.i  1  jii  and  deceived  Eve.  And  God  established  the 
cI^Mh  duv  (L^  1-2),  at  the  beginning  of  which  time  should  be  no 
more.  The  corruption  of  the  eartn  and  the  deluge  are  then 
foretold,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  (35).  God  bids  Enoch 
return  to  the  earth  for  thirty  days  and  teach  his  sons  during 
that  time  (36>38).  Enoch  admonishes  and  instructs  his  sons, 
tells  them  what  he  has  seen,  and  gives  utterance  to  nine 
beatitudes  (39-42).  He  impresses  on  them  the  incomparable 
dignity  of  goodness— 'none  is  greater  than  he  who  fears  God* 
(43).  They  are  not  to  revile  the  person  of  man,  but  to  present 
their  oflferings  ;  yet  they  must  not  value  these  unduly,  but  con- 
sider the  heart  from  which  they  spring  (44-40).  Enoch  gives  his 
books  to  his  sons  (47) ;  instructs  them  not  to  swear  (49) ;  and  bids 
them  in  meekness  accomplish  the  number  of  their  days,  and 
be  open-handed  to  those  m  need  (50^).  .'\gain  he  enunciates 
seven  beatitudes  and  the  woes  with  which  they  are  contrasted 
(52).  The  departed  saints,  he  says,  do  not  intercede  for  the 
living  (.>3).  At  the  close  of  the  appointed  time  (55-59)  Enoch 
again  addresses  his  sons.  He  declares  that  no  soul  shall 
perish  till  the  final  judgment,  and  that  the  souls  of  beasts  will 
then  bring  charges  against  the  men  who  ill-treated  them. 
Further  instruction  follows,  as  to  sacrifice  and  man's  duty  to 
the  needy,  and  warning  against  contempt  and  lying  (60-68). 
The  people  assemble  in  Achu/an  to  take  leave  of  Enoch,  who 
addresses  them  on  various  topics  and  exhorts  them  to  faithful- 
ness. He  is  then  carried  up  to  the  hiehest  heaven.  His  sons 
build  an  altar  in  Achuzan  and  hold  high  festival,  rejoicing  and 
praising  God  (64-68). 

The  value  of  the  book,  in  elucidating  contemporary 

41  Vfl-liiA  ^"^  subsequent  religious  thought,  may 
'  be  exemplified  by  the  fresh  evidence  it 
contributes  on  the  following  beliefs  : — 

1.  The  millennium. —  This  Jewish  conception  is  first 
found  in  322-332.  From  this  its  origin  is  clear.  The 
account  in  Cienesis  of  the  first  week  of  creation  came  in 
pre-Christian  times  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  history 
of  the  past,  but  also  as  a  sketch  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  Thus,  as  the  world  was  created  in  six  days,  its 
history  was  to  last  6000  years  ;  for  1000  years  with  God 
are  as  one  day  (Ps.  9O4  ;  Jub.  430  ;  2  Pet.  38) ;  and  as 
God  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  so  at  the  close  of  6000 
years  there  should  be  a  rest  of  1000  years — i.e.,  the 
millennium. 

2.  The  seven  heavens. — The  detailed  account  of  the 
seven  heavens  in  this  book  has  served  to  explain 
difficulties  in  the  NT  concei)tions  of  the  heavens,  and 
has  shown  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  that  the 
sevenfold  division  of  the  heavens  was  believed  by  Paul, 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews,  and  probably  by  the  author 
of    Revelation.      On   the  Secrets   of  Enoch   see  also 

ESCHATOLCXJY,  §  75. 
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IV.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — This  apocryph 
has  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  only  in  the  Ethiopic 


43.  Asceiui.  Isa. ; 
its  f ortones. 


version.    It  is  a  composite  work,  as  we 
shall  see ;  and  two.  if  not  three,  of 


its  constituents  existed  independently 
before  their  incorporation  in  the  present  work.  Of 
these  the  oldest  is  undoubtedly  2i8i3  and  5 1^-14. 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  naartyrdom  of  Isaiah 
(cp  Isaiah,  i.  §  i,  end).  From  this  section,  which  is  of 
Jewish  authorship,  seem  to  have  been  derived  such  state- 
ments as  :  '  they  were  sawn  asimder,  they  were  tempted, 
.  .  .  they  went  about  in  sheepskins  .  .  .  being  des- 
titate  .  .  .  wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains' (Heb. 
11  37/.;  cp  2io-ia  61^). 

The  next  probable  reference  is  in  Justin  Martyr  (c.  Tryfk, 
120X  where  be  says :  'jre  sawed  (Isaisih)  in  twain  with  a  wooden 
saw.'  So  we  find  it  in  5  x.  In  Tertul.  (^Dt  patientia.  14)  the 
reference  is  unmistakable,  while  in  Origen  the  book  or  its 
matter  is  discussed :  it  is  there  called  air^xpv^r  H<ra2ov,  or 
simply  ovbiuw^K  {Ep.  ad  AJriccMutHy  9 ;  Ad  Matt.  18  57 
2837;  In  Jesaiam  komii.  I5).  The  first  reference  to  the 
second  part  (6-11)  is  in  Epiph.  {ffaer.  40  and  67  3X  where  we 
are  told  that  certain  heretics  made  use  of  this  work,  which  be 
calls  r&  aya^rucbc  'Hcraiov,  to  support  their  opinions.  Jerome 
speaks  of  an  Ascensio  Isaitt^  and  in  the  list  of  the  Ca^i 
edited  by  Montfaucon  and  others  it  is  called  'Hoa^ov  op««t«. 

The  various  constituents  of  the  book  were  written 
originally  in  Greek.  Thus,  in  4 19  31  6  8  6  is 
--  -  a-,.-^  followed  where  it  differs  from  the 
49.  i-angnage.  Hebrew.  Of  the  Greek  the  greater 
part  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  MS  found  in  the  National 
Library  in  Paris,  and  edited  by  Gebhardt  in  Hilgenfeld's 
Zeitschrift  (1878) — though  it  is  not  the  original  work, 
but  a  free  recast  and  rearrangement  of  it  (see  below). 

Translations  from  the  Greek  were  made  into  Latin, 
Ethiopic,  and  Slavonic.  Of  the  Latin  version,  6-11 
44.  Varsioxifl.  ^^"^  extant  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1522, 
but  had  long  been  lost  to  view  when  Gieseler  re-edited 
them  in  1832.  Two  other  fragments,  214-813  and 
7 1-19,  were  discovered  and  published  in  1828  by  Mai, 
though  that  editor  was  not  aware  that  they  belonged 
to  this  apocryph.  Happily,  as  remarked  above,  the 
entire  work  has  been  preserved  in  Ethiopic,  and  on  the 
whole  fiaithfuUy,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin  fragments. 

The  sources  of  its  corruptions  are  often  immediately  recognis- 
able  by  retransiation  into  Greek.  Thus  in  O35  the  Ethiopic = 
*aui  se  ad  te  advertit/  the  Latin  s'praecipiens.'  The  original 
of  both  is  cTiTp^vwK,  as  we  find  in  the  Greek  ;  but  the  Ethiopic 
translator  has  followed  an  inappropriate  meaning.  That  followed 
by  the  Latin  translator  is  admissible ;  but  the  context  requires 
the  ordinary  sense  of  cin7ptfirwv=  *  pennitting.' 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  first  edited  by  Laurence  in 
18 19  from  one  MS,  and  afterwards  in  1877  by  Dillmann 
from  three  MSS.  To  the  latter  edition  are  appended 
the  Latin  fragments.  Next  year,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  Gebhardt  edited  the  Greek  text  Although 
a  free  recast  of  our  apocr)rph,  it  is  very  valuable  for 
critical  purposes,  and  in  many  respects  confirms  the 
critical  actunen  of  Dillmann.  Still  there  is  need  of 
a  work  which  will  give  a  text  emended  and  corrected 
with  the  help  of  this  Greek  MS  as  well  as  of  the 
Slavonic  version  and  will  deal  more  exhaustively  with  the 
different  elements  from  which  the  apocryph  is  composed. 
This  need  Charles  has  tried  to  meet  in  his  forthcoming 
work,  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

Ewald  was  the  first    to    recognise    the    composite 
structure  of  this  book,  finding  in  it  the  works  of  three 
4fi  CmnnoaitA-  ^'^^^^^^  authors.   Subsequent  criticisms, 
'^mmT       however,  have  only  in  part  confirmed 
his  analysis,  and  the  b^t  work  as  y^ 
done  in  this  direction  is  that  of  Dillmann.     Dillmann's 
hypothesis  is  as  follows  : — There  were  originally  two 
independent  works  :  one,  an  accoimt  of  the  mart)rrdom 
of  Isaiah  (2z-8za  53-14),  of  Jewish  origin  ;   the  other, 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  (6-11133-40),  of  Christian  author- 
ship.    These  two  works  were  next  combined  into  one 
volume  by  a  Christiah,   who  supplied  them  with  a 
prologue  and  an  epilogue  ( 1 1  /  4^-13  11 43/. ).     Finally, 
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when  the  book  had  assumed  this  shape,  another  editor 
inserted  134a  8z3-5i  15/.  113-3341.  This  will  do  as  a 
provisional  hypothesis,  but  it  is  not  final ;  and  Gebhardt, 
Schiirer,  and  Deane  are  wrong  in  sa)ring  that  it  is 
borne  out  by  external  testimony,  averring  that  in  the 
Greek  work  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sections  813-6 
11 13-33.  By  a  minute  examination  of  the  Greek  certain 
phrases  which  imply  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
813x7  48  11 19  are  discoverable  (see  Charles,  op.  cit.). 
Thus  the  final  editing  was  completed  before  the 
composition  of  the  Greek  legend.  Further,  since  813 
is  found  in  one  of  the  Latin  fragments  published  by 
Mai,  this  section  {i.e.,  3x3-5i)  was  already  present 
before  the  Latin  version  was  made.  Too  much  stress 
must  not  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  11 3-33  is  represented 
in  the  Latin  version  by  only  a  few  lines ;  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  version  to  abridge  the  text  it  is 
rendering. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
book. 

In  the  twentv*sixth  year  of  his  reign  Hetekiah  summons 
order 


in  order  to  entrust  to  him  certain  writinES  touching 
the  future  (1 1-6).     Isaiah  foretcUs  to  Heze- 

M.  ContenWu  kiah  his  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Manasseh 
(1 7- 13).  On  the  death  of  Hesekiah.  Manasseh 
abandons  the  service  of  God  for  that  of  Satan  ;  and  thus,  owning 
to  the  evils  perpetrated  in  Jerusalem,  Isaiah  and  other  prophets 
withdraw  into  the  wilderness  (2).  lliereupon  Balkira,  a 
Samaritan,  accuses  Isaiah  and  the  prc^hets  of  prophesying 
evil  things  a^^ainst  the  king  and  the  people.  As  Berial  has 
eained  possession  of  the  king's  heart,  the  king  sends  and  sei7es 
Isaiah  (8  1*13).  There  is  a  sudden  break  in  the  narrative 

here  (the  concluaon  of  the  martyrdom  of  Isaiah  follows  in 
6  3-14),  to  explain  the  reason  of  Serial's  anger— vir.,  Isaiah's 
vision  and  the  revelau<»)  in  which  he  laid  bare  the  future  rule 
and  destruction  of  Sammael,  as  well  as  the  cominp;  redemption 
by  Christ.  In  fact,  we  have  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
summarised  briefly  from  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the  Neronic 
persecution  and  the  last  judgment  (813-61).  In  this  short 
apocalypse  we  have  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition 
of  the  early  Church,  50-80  a.o.  Church  organisation  is  still 
in  its  infancy ;  the  rulers  are  called  presbyters  and  pastors ; 
bishops  are  nowhere  mentioned.  There  are  disputes  about  the 
second  advent ;  pophecy  has  not  yet  disappeared  ;  the  vice  and 
greed  of  the  Christian  teachers  are  unsparingly  dealt  with. 
The  writer  feeb  that  the  end  is  at  hand.  On  62-14,  see  above. 
With  6  begins  the  vision  which  Isaiah  saw^  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hczekiah  ;  he  discloses  it  to  the 
king  and  to  Josab  his  son.  In  this  vision  Isaiah  is  conducted 
by  an  tmgel  through  the  firmament  and  the  six  lower  heavens, 
and  is  shown  the  chief  wonders  in  each  dt/".).  Next  he  b  raised 
to  the  seventh  heaven,  where  he  sees  all  the  righteous  from 
Adam  downwards.  He  b  then  told  of  the  coming  advent  of 
the  Beloved  into  the  world,  and  of  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
Finally,  he  sees  the  Beloved  in  the  form  of  an  angel,  and 
likewise  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  form,  and  'the  Great 
Glory' — i.e..  God— worshipped  by  the  Beloved  and  the  Spirit 
(9).  In  10,  Isaiah  hears  God  commissioning  his  Son  to  descend 
mto  the  world,  and  thereupon  follows  an  account  of  this  descenL 
In  the  concluding  chapter  are  revealed  the  birth  of  J&;us  and 
the  history  of  his  life  on  earth  down  to  bis  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  and  ascension  through  the  seven  heavens  to  his 
seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah  proper  (2  x-8 13  6  3-14),  which 
is  of  Jewish  authorship,  was  written  some  time  in  the 

47  DfttA.  ^^^^  century  of  our  era;  the  Vision  (6-11) 
probably  about  its  close ;  and  the  apocalyptic 
section  (8 13-5 1 )  circa  50-80  A.  D. 

For  additional  bibliography  on  thb  book,  see  SchQrer,  Hist. 
6  X45-146 ;  Charles,  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah. 

V.  The  Book  of  Jubilees.— The  Book  of  Jubilees, 

which  is  really  a  haggadic  commentary  on  Genesis,  is 

4fi  Book  of  important  as  being  the  chief  monument 

JnbilfiAB*     (practically  the  sole  moniunent)  of  legal 

its  TaliiA'  ^^^'^  Pharisaism  belonging  to  the  century 
*  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era. 
Just  as  we  have  the  other  side  of  Pharisaism,  its 
apocalyptic  and  mystical  side,  represented  in  the  Book 
<rf  Enoch,  so  here  we  have  its  natural  complement  in 
the  hard  and  inexorable  legalism  to  whose  yoke,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  creation  was  subject  fix)m  the  beginning 
and  must  be  subject  for  evermore. 

Jubilees  is  not  only  indispensable  to  students  of  the 
NT  and  of  the  history  of  the  Pharisaic  movement :  it 
is  likewise  of  first-class  importance  as  a  witness  to  the 
readings  of  the   Hebrew  text  of  Genesis  about   the 
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beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  In  this  respect  it 
comes  next  in  worth  to  (5  and  the  Samaritan  text,  and 
IH'esents  us  with  much  earlier  readings  thaA  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Syr.  or  Lat.  versions,  or  in  Targ.  Onk. 
In  the  matter  of  determining  the  respective  values  of 
the  Samaritan,  ^,  and  Massoretic  chronologies  its 
evidence  will  be  practically  of  decisive  weight. 

This  book  has  been  variously  named  at  different 
stages  of  its  career.  Its  original  name  seems  to  have 
AQ  Warn  A  ^^^^  'Jubilees,'  and  not  the  'Book  of 
*^-"*™*- Jubilees.'  So  we  find  it  m  the  Syriac 
fragment,  and  likewise  in  Epiphanius,  where  it  is  desig- 
nated rd  *l<a^rj\aTa  or  ol  'Ita^rfKaioi. 

It  is  also  called  ^  \rirni  Tivt<rii  in  Epiphanius,  Syncellus, 
and  others— a  title  pointing  back  to  Kelt  nTRna*  This  name 
was  given  to  it  not  because  of  its  smaller  bulk— Tor  it  is  jpvater 
than  that  ofthe  canonical  Genesis— but  on  the  ground  of  its  mferior 
authority.  Other  variations  of  this  title  are  Miiepo'y^Kdric  and 
ToL  Atnra  Tei^Vewc.  ^  In  the  Abyssinian  Church  it  is  nanied 

the  '  Book  of  the  Division/  from  the  first  words  of  the  inscription 
at  the  beginning  ;  and  we  find  still  other  designations.  Thus, 
in  the  decree  of  Gelasius,  according  to  RSnscb's  emendation, 
we  find  *  Liber  de  fiUabus  Ads,  hoc  est  Leptogenesis.'  This 
name^  as  Ceriani  observed,  was  given  to  the  book  because  it 
contams  the  names  of  all  the  Patriarchs'  wives  and  assigns 
them  a  prominent  rdle  in  the  course  of  events— a  view  that  is 
confirmed  by  the  Syriac  fragment.  Again,  it  seems  to  be 
identified  by  Syncelfus  with  *  the^  so-called  Life  of  Adam ' — 
o  Xey6fi.tifo^  /3tof  ^ASdfi ;— for  he  cites  as  from  that  book  three 
passages  that  occur  in  Jubilees.  This  Ltyk  of  Adam  may  have 
been  identical  with  a  part  of  Jubilees,  or  a  later  enlamement  of 
a  portion  of  it.  Jubilees  is  once  described  as  the  'Testament 
of  Moses,'  and  once  as  the  *  Apocalypse  of  Moses,'  but  only  by 
very  late  writers. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  Jubilees  and  the  conditipns 
under  which  it  was  produced,  it  was  naturally  written 

50.  Laoffoam  'Jtr^?  ^f^  language  of  Palestine. 
^  ^  Of  this  we  have  direct  testimony  m  Jer. 
£p.  78,  ad  Fabiolam,  mansione  i8,  where  he  discusses 
a  Hebrew  word  for  which  he  could  cite  no  authority 
save  that  of  this  book.  The  entire  cast  and  the  idiom 
of  the  book  confirm  the  statement  of  Jerome. 

We  have  further  testimony  to  the  same  effect  in  the  title  of 
the  Syriac  fragment,  in  which  the  present  book  is  designated 
'The  Hebrew  Book  called  Jubilees.'  It  is,  further^  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  textual  corruptions  unless  we  deal  with  tnem  on 
this  presupposition.  In  the  case  of  many  of  these  it  is  only 
necesuiry  to  retranslate  them  into  Hebrew  in  order  to  discover 
the  original  misconception  or  misreading  of  the  Greek  translator. 
Some  interesting  transliterations  <^  Hebrew  words,  moreover, 
still  survive  in  the  text. 

Finally,  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  original  have  come  down 
to  us  embedded  in  the  Midrashim.  In  these  at  times  an  entire 
sentence  survives,  preserving  not  only  the  words,  but  even 
their  original  order,  as  we  can  infer  from  the  evidence  of  the 
versions. 

There  were  probably  four  versions  of  Jubilees — 
Greek,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  and  Latin.     The  first  two  were 

Bl  Veraiona  "™^^®  ^"^"^  ^^  original  Hebrew.  Of 
•  the  Greek  only  some  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us  in  Epiphanius  and  through  such 
annalists  as  Syncellus  and  Cedrenus.  Of  the  Syriac 
only  a  small  fragment,  containing  the  names  of  the 
Patriarchs'  wives  and  a  few  other  facts,  survives. 

The  Ethiopic  and  the  Latin  versions  were  made  from 
the  Greek  version,   not  from  the  original  text.     The 

B2  Ethionic    ^''^^"^^*'  survives  almost  in  its  entirety, 

^    '   and  from  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 

the  best  attainable  text  with  all  existing  materials  we 

find  that  it  is  most  accurate  and  trustworthy.     It  is, 

indeed,  as  a  rule,  servilely  literal. 

It  has,  of  course,  suffered  from  the  corruptions  naturally 
incidental  to  transmission  through  MSS ;  but  it  is  singularly  free 
from  the  glosses  and  corrections  of  unscrui>ulous  scribes,  though 
the  temptation  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion of  Genesis  must  have  been  great.  Only  in  about  a  dozen 
instances  did  the  temptation  prove  too  great,  with  the  result 
that  changes  were  introduced  into  the  text  in  subservience  to 
that  version. 

Of  the  Latin  version  (made,  as  we  have  seen,  from 

B3  Latin.  ^^  Greek)  more  than  a  fourth  has  been 

iAwn.  preserved. 

First  published  in   i86i   by  Ceriani  (AfoH.   sacm  et  pro/. 

tom.  I,   fasc.    I,  pp.^  15-62),  it   was   next   edited   with    great 

learning  by  R5nsch  in  1874  {Das  Buck  der  Jttb.  unt.  Bcifilg. 

d,    reitidirten    Textes  der   .   ,   .    lat.    Fragmente).     Ronsch 
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emended  the  text  in  many  passages ;  but  as  he  was  not  aware 
that  it  had  been  corrected  in  conformity  both  with  O  and 
with  the  Vg.,  and  as^  further,  he  had  only  a  late  representative 
of  the  Ethiopic  version  before  him,  hLs  work  is  defective  and 
fair  from  final.  A  critically  revised  text  of  these  fragments  is 
given  in  Charles's  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  text. 

The  Ethiopic  MSS,  of  which  there  are  four,  belong  respect- 
ively to  the  National  Librar>^  in  Paris  (A),  the  British  Museum 
(B),  the  University  Library  in  Tabingen  (C), 

B4.  Text  of  and  to  M.  d'Abbadie  (D).  B  is  by  far  the 
JubiledB.  vciosX.  valuable  ;  next  in  value  comes  A  ;  C  and 
D  are  late  and  very  corrupt.  In  addition  to 
these  MSS,  however,  there  is  a  vast  wealth  ^  of  materials  for 
the  criticism  and  reconstruction  of  the  text  in  the  Mas.  and 
Sam.  Texts,  and  in  the  Gr.,  Syr..  Aram.,  and  Lat.  versions  of 
Genesis;  in  the  fragments  of  the  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin 
versions  of  Jubilees  mentioned  above ;  and  in  abundant  other 
documents  of  a  less  directly  serviceable  nature.  _  ^  (a)  The 
Ethiopic  Text  has  been  edited  twice— first  by  DL  in  1859  from 
two  MSS  (C,  D),  and  next,  by  the  present  writer  from  A,  B^  C, 
D.l  lliough  Di.  made  no  use  of  the  critical  materials  just 
enumerated  in  the  formation  of  his  text,  and  it  was,  accord- 
ingly, in  no  sense  a  critical  edition,  it  was  a  great  boon  to 
scholars  at  the  time.  (b)  lijree  translations  have  ap- 

peared:  the  first  by  DL  in  1850  from  one  MS  (/>.,  C);  the 
second  by  Schodde  iBibL  Sacra^  1885)  from  Di.'s  edition  of 
the  text;  and  the  third  by  the  present  writer  (JQi^t  1894, 
1895)  from  the  text  published  in  1895  referred  to  above. 

Jubilees  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  70  A.D. ; 

for  the  temple  is  throughout  supposed  to  be  standing. 

_  »v.*^  As  the  book  repeatedly  uses  Enoch  (1-36 

55.  liaM.  72.104),  it  cannot  have  been  written  much 

befbre  60  B.C.     Though  there  is  some  evidence  that 

would  place  it  nearer  the  earlier  than  the  later  date, 

we  shall  leave  the  date  undefined  for  the  present. 

•«    A   XI-  The  author  was  a  Palestinian  Jew  and 

66.  Author.  ^  p^„i3^ 

Frankel's  view  {MGWJy  1856,  pp.  311-316,  380-^00) that  it  was 
written  by  a  Hellenistic  Jew  belonging  to  Egypt  is  rendered  un- 
tenable by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  originaTly  in  Hebrew.  Nor 
can  the  writer  have  been  a  Samaritan,  as  Beer  supposes  {Das  Buch 
derjub.y  1856  ;  Nock  ein  Wort  lib.  d.  Buch  der  J ub.^  1857);  for, 
whereas  the  text  agrees  in  turn  with  MT,  ®,  Syr.  Vg.,  with 
Onkelus,  and  even  with  the  Ar.  against  all  the  rest,  it  never,  strange 
to  say,  agrees  thus  with  the  Samaritan.  This  evidence  is  con- 
clusive in  itself;  but  we  might  further  observe  that,  in  speaking 
of  the  four  places  most  favoured  of  God  in  all  the  earth,  the 
author  enumerates  Exien,  Sinai,  Zion,  and  the  mountain  in  the 
East,  but  not  Gerizim.  Again,  that  he  is  not  a  Sadducee  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  believes  in  angels  and  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Nor,  finally,  was  he  an  Essene  ;  for,  though  some 
characteristics  (a  highly-developed  angelology,  the  doctrine  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  without  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
the  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  and  the  number 
seven)  would  seem  to  argue  an  Essene  origin,  .such  an  origin 
is  absolutely  precluded  by  the  enforcement  of  animal  sacrifice 
and  the  absolute  silence  as  to  the  washings  and  purifications 
that  were  of  such  importance  among  the  Essenes.  Thus,  though 
in  some  legal  questions  of  less  moment  (Beer,  Das  Buck  der 
/«^.)the  author's  views  are  at  variance  with  traditional  Pharisa- 
ism, in  all  essentials  he  is  emphatically  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees. 

That  Palestine  was  the  home  of  the  author  is  deducible 
in  the  first  instance  from  the  language  in  which  he 
wrote.  A  Hellenistic  Jew  would  not  have  written  in 
Hebrew.  Again  (not  to  press  other  details),  the  duty 
of  absolute  separation  from  the  heathen,  which  is  re- 
peatedly enforced,  would  have  been  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment for  any  Jew  outside  Palestine. 

There  are  several  lacunae  in  the  book  ;  but  as  far  as 
B7  IntAirritv  ^^'^^"^^  ^^  forthcoming,  these  seem  to 
®^^*  be  slight  It  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  free  from  interpolations. 

A  curious  phenomenon,  however,  presents  itself  in  chap.  7. 
Verses  20-39  seem  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Book  or  Apocalypse  of 
Noah,  bcj^mning  in  an  indirect  form  with  r.  20  and  changing 
into  the  direct  with  v.  26,  whence  to  the  end  Noah  admonishes 
his  sons  in  the  firet  person.  These  verses  are  similar  to  the 
Noachic  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (see  above,  f  24). 

The  contents  of  Jubilees  may  be  briefly  described  as 

a  haggadic  commentary  on  the  biblical  text,  from  the 

68  Contanta    creation  of  the  world  to  the  institution 

and  chAr&cter  ^^  ^^^  Passover,  in  the  spirit,  and  from 

cnaxaciier.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ ^^^^^  ^^ ^^^  Judaism.     Its 

aim  is  to  prove  the  everlasting  validity  of  the  law.  The 
work  assumes  the  form  of  a  revelation  to  Moses,  made  on 
Mt.  Sinai  by  the  *  angel  of  the  presence '  in  the  first  year 

1  The  Eth.  Vers.  0/  the  Heb.  Book  of  Jubilees,  ed.  from  four 
MSS.     R.  H.  Charles,  M.A,  1895.    CTlar.  Press,  Oxford. 
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of  the  Exodus.  The  author  thereby  seeks  to  secure  a 
divine  sanction  for  the  additions  he  makes  to  the  biblical 
narrative.  Among  these  the  most  important  novelty 
is  his  chronological  system. 

In  this  system  the  basis  of  reckoning  b  the  Jubilee  period  of 
forty-nine  years.  This  jubilee  period  b  subdivided  into  seven 
year>weeks  of  seven  years  each.  Hence,  in  order  to  date  any 
event  exactly,  the  author  determines  it  as  occurring  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  of  a  certain  year  in  a  certain  year-week 
of  a  certain  jubilee  period.  Fifty  of  these  jubilee  periods  are 
assumed  as  the  interval  between  the  creation  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan.  His  year  strangely  consists  of 
fifty-two  weeks  (i.e. ,  364  days),  and,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaism 
of  nis  time,  he  claims  that  the  year  should  be  regulated  by  the 
movements  of  the  sun  without  reference  to  those  of  the  moon. 
The  dates  assigned  to  the  various  events,  though  presenting 
many  difficulties,  favour  in  the  main  the  Samaritan  chronology. 
Another  object  of  the  author  is  to  carry  the  Jewish 
cultus  back  into  the  patriarchal  or  even  pre-Adamite 
period. 

^  Thus  we  are  ^ven  to  understand  that  the  angels  observed  the 
rite  of  circumcision  ;  while,  as  regards  the  great  annual  festivals, 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  observed  oy  Noah  and  Abram,  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  was  first  celebrated  by  Abram  about  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  established 


by  Jacob  in  memory  of  the  loss  of  Joseph.  Again,  the  law 
regarding  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth  (Lev.  12)  is 
traced  to  the  (act  that  Adam  was  created  in  the  lirst  week  and 


Eve  in  the  second  ;  to  this  is  due  the  command  '  Seven  days  for 
a  man-child  and  two  weeks  for  a  maid-child.' 

Certain  variations  from  the  prescribed  ritual  are  observable  in 
relation  to  the  festivals.  Thus,  the  injunction  of  fasting  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  and  the  exclusion  of  the  uncircumcised  from 
the  Passover  are  omitted ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  there  is  no  reference  to  the  custom  of  drawing  water 
from  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  pouring  it  out  upon  the  altar. 
Though  in  the  last  instance  the  author  agrees  with  the  Sadducees, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  practice  was  a  Pharisaic  innovation 
and  that  the  Sadducees  had  the  law  on  their  side. 

Another  notable  characteristic  of  the  woiic  is  the  in- 
creased rigour  of  many  of  the  Levitical  ordinances. 

Thus,  the  man  who  eats  blood  is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and 
the  father  who  gives  his  daughter,  or  the  brother  who  gives  his 
sister,  in  marriage  to  a  heathen,  is  to  be  stoned  to  death,  and  the 
woman  to  be  burned.  Death  is  to  be  the  universal  penalty 
for  breaking  the  Sabbath  ;  and  the  Sabbath  is  broken  by  Duying 
or  selling,  by  lighting  a  fire,  by  drawine  water,  by  talking  of  an 
intended  journey,  or  by  lying  with  one  s  wife. 

Another  no  less  interesting  characteristic  is  the  care 
either  to  leave  unrecorded  or  to  palliate  the  faults  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  well  as  to  multiply  their  virtues. 

Thus,  from  the  first  they  were  scrupulous  observers  of  the  ritual 
and  ceremonial  law  before  its  autnoritative  promulgadon  on 
Sinai.  There  is  no  mendon  made  of  Abram's  deceit  at  the  court 
of  Pharaoh ;  Jacob's  answer  to  Isaac's  question  *  Art  thou  my 
very  son  Esau  ? '  is  cleared  from  verbal  falsehood  by  representing 
him  as  answering  '  I  am  thy  son.  This  quibble  is  found  like>firise 
in  the  Talmud,  and  may  therefore  have  been  a  stock  interpretation 
of  Jewish  exegesis.  Again,  whereas  in  Genesis  Levi  is  cursed 
for  his  share  in  the  destruction  of  Shechem,  in  Jubilees  he  is 
highly  honoured  for  the  same  action  and  his  posterity  elected  to 
an  everlasting  priesthood.  We  find  the  same  view  taken  by 
Philo  (Df  EbrUtate^  23). 

Akin  to  the  aim  just  described  is  the  attempt  to 
justify  from  the  standpoint  of  a  later  age  the  seventies 
practised  by  Israel  in  their  conquest  of  Canaan. 

It  is  a  Jewish  prototype  of  Rousseau's  Social  Contract.  ^  Thus 
it  is  represented  that,  m  the  presence  of  an  angel,  Noah  divided 
the^  earth  by  lot  amongst  his  three  sons,  and  bound  them  and 
their  successors  by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  observe  the  arrange* 
ment.  Destruction  was  invoked  on  the  head  of  hun  who  trans- 
P^ressed  it.  According  to  the  sequel,  Canaan  seized  upon  Shem's 
inheritance  ;  and  thus  our  author  justifies  the  extermination  of 
his  descendants  by  Israel. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out.  though  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  taught,  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body. 
In  the  restored  theocracy  that  is  foreshadowed  there  may 
be  a  Messiah.     See,  further,  Eschatology,  §  72. 

For  the  literature  of  this  hook  see  Rflnsch,  Dtu  Buck  derjnb. 
433-439 ;  Schflrer  in  loc. ;  Charles,  The  Book  of  Jubilees. 

VI.  The  Assumption  of  Moses. — Of  this  book, 

which  from  the  twelfth  century  was  regarded  as  lost,  a 

lid  A«mnin<L  ^^"^S®   fragment  was    rediscovered    by 

Mob.  •  lia      Ceriani  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  in 

fnrHinAft.       Milan  and  published  by  him  in  i86i 

lornuies.       ^^VA;«.  tom.  i.  fasc.  i.  pp.  55-64).     This 

fragment  was  part  of  an  old  Latin   version,   and   is 

%vrittcn  on  a  palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century — the  same 
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MS    that    contains   the   Latin   version    of    Jubilees — 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Bobbio. 

Before  this  discovery,  however,  we  were,  from  various 
sources,  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
the  book- 
Thus,  the  account  of  the  strife  between  the  archangel  Michael 
and  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses  was  drawn,  as  we  know 
(Origen,  De  Princip.  8  2  i),  from  the  apocryphal  book  entitled 
the  A  scensio  Mosis — /'.  e. ,  ai^oAi^ic  MwvircaK.  Many  other  writers 
testify  to  the  existence  of  this  apocryph.  Besides  the  reference 
already  noticed  in  Origen,  tKere  are  other  references  or 
citations  in  Clem.  Alex.  (vS'/rviM.  1 33  153  615  133);  in  Origen 
{^In  Josuam  hotnil.  2  i),  Didymus  Alex.  (/«  ep.  Jud.  enarjat. 
m  GalUmdi,  Biblioth,  Pair.  6  307),  in  Evodius,  Apollinaris,  the 
Stichometries,  and  in  the  Acta  Synodi  Nic^mt^  2  18.  This  last 
reference  must  be  given  in  full  as  the  passage  (juoted  Ls  found  in 
Ceriani's  fragment, — M^AAmk^  v/xx^^nff  lILvivtnfi  ii^idvai  roi/^iov, 
«»f  ytypairnu  iv  fUfi^ff  *AvaA^^««tff  Mun/tr^Mf ,  wooo-KoXto'dfKvo^ 
lijo'ovi'  vibv  Naviy  koll  SiaXtyofievo^  irpb?  avrhv  t^ '  koX  npotStd' 
aaT6  fit  h  0(hi  wph  Karafio\rt^  Koa-fjiov  tlyai  fxt  r^  2ta^in}f  ovtov 
tito-Crriv.  The  words  quoted  are  thus  rendered  in  the  Latin 
fragment  (1 14) :  Itaque  excogitavit  et  invenit  me,  qui  ab  initio 
orbis  terrarum  prseparatus  sumj  ut  sim  arbiter  testamenti  tllius. 
The  rest  of  the  quotations  are  m  the  main  from  the  part  of  this 
book  which  is  lost. 

Of  the  derivation  of  our  Latin  text  from  the  Greek 
there  can  be  no  question.     Thus  Greek  words  are  trans - 

M  L&tin     ^^^^"^^^  •    ^  cfudrio  from   Kcipbta  1 17, 

hii^ad  on  ^''^'"  ""^  irom  ifnjfUis  3 1 1 ,  clibsis  from  dXlypi  s 
Q^^-  87,  and  acrobistia  from  dxpo^vtrrla  83. 

Again,  we  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to 
adopt  not  the  Latin  text  but  the  Greek  it  presupposes, 
which  has  been  misrendered  by  the  translator.  Thus 
'ab  oriente  usque  ad  occidentem,'  which  means  '  from 
the  east  to  the  west,'  is  derived  from  dtp'  ijKLov  dvaHX- 
\ovrot  fi^XP^  SvofJidvov,  which  means  also  '  from  sunrise 
to  sunset ' — the  meaning  required  by  our  context  For 
similar  instances  see  11 11 18.  Finally,  retranslation  into 
Greek  makes  it  evident  that  in  the  case  of  some  cor- 
ruptions in  the  Latin  the  error  arose  through  the  con- 
fusion of  different  though  similar  forms  of  words :  cp 
2  7  8 4  5 6 1 1 16.  In  4 1  we  have  the  Greek  article  rendered 
by  hie. 

The  derivation  of  our  text  from  a  Semitic  original  was 

stoutly   denied   by  Volkmar,    Hilgenfeld,   and   others. 

«l   HAbrAv  '^^'^  position,  however,  can  no  longer  be 

*Pt^?      persevered  in.     A  Semitic  original  must 

^^»^^  now  be  conceded.  It  remains  a  matter 
of  debate  whether  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  an  Aramaic  or  of  a  Hebrew  source.  Rosenthal 
decides  for  the  latter;  Schmidt  -  Merx.  Colani,  and 
Carrifere  for  the  former.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  advanced  by  these  three  scholars,  however,  in 
support  of  their  contention,  the  evidence  points  decidedly 
in  die  direction  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Rosenthal  restores  three  or  four  passages  by  means  of  retrans- 
lation into  Hebrew.  In  Charles's  Assumption  o^ Moses  (1897) 
the  necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis  is  shown  alike  in  the  Hebrew 
character  of  the  Latin  version  and  in  the  possibility  of  removing 
most  of  its  corruptions  by  means  of  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  636  we  must  follow  the  Hebrew  presupposed  by  the 
Latin  ;  next,  in  6  4  there  is  a  play  upon  words  possible  only  in  the 
Hebrew ;  again,  there  are  Hebrew  phrases  and  constructions 
reproduced  in  1 18  2 4  7  83  is  6  1  10 3.  Finally,  it  is  only  through 
retranslation  into  Hebrew  that  we  can  understand  the  text  or 
get  rid  of  its  corruptions  in  4  9  5  5  10  9  10  16  12  7. 

SchUrer  has  already  pointed  out  [Hist.%Zn)  that  the 
Latin  version  we  possess  is  in  reality  a  '  Testament  of 

-^  -4     ,  Moses,'  although  quoted  in  the  Acts  of 

62.  Baal  natne  ,     ^.        ••    i-  «.t-  .    .,    /x    . 

T  BtMofl*  Council  of  Nicsea  as  the  Ai'dXiy^ty 

lesti.  mosee.  ^^,^^^^^5  ^nd  has  conjectured  that 
*  these  designations  were  the  titles  of  two  separate 
divisions  of  one  and  the  same  work,  the  first  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  whereas  the  quotations  in  the  Fathers 
almost  all  belong  to  the  second.'  The  piesent  writer's 
studies  tend  in  some  degree  to  support  this  conjecture. 

Thus  in  the  Latin  version  (1 15  and  10 14)  Moses  speaks  of  his 
death  as  an  ordinary  one,  and  the  same  fact  undoubtedly  was 
stated  in  10 13  before  it  was  interpolated  by  the  editor  who  joined 
the  *  Testament '  and  the  *  Assumption  of  Moses '  into  one  book. 
Thus  in  10  is  the  text  is  :  *  erunt  enim  a  morte— reccpiione — 
m(ea)  usque  ad  adventum  Illius  teinpora  CCL.'  Schmidt-Merx 
omit  'morte,'  and  Hilgenfeld  omits  *receptione,'  these  critics 
fifdling  to  see  that  'recepuone'  was  introduced  by  the  final 
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editor  into  the  text  of  the  '  Testament '  which  recounted  nothing 
of  Moses'  Assumption,  in  order  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  main  subject  of  the  added  work,  the  *  Assumption  of 
Moses.' 

Schttrer  apparently  assumes  that  both  the  *  Testament  * 
and  the  'Assumption'  were  from  one  and  the  same 
author  ;  but  the  facts  stated  above  are  against  this  sup- 
position. The  Latin  fragment  is  the  Ata^i^m;  ^(tfva4tas 
mentioned  in  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus.  It  is 
there  said  to  consist  of  i  loo  lines.  Of  these  about  half 
have  survived.  Some  writers  have  sought  to  identify 
this  'Testament'  with  the  Book  of  Jubilees.  This  is 
impossible.  Since  4300  lines  are  assigned  to  Genesis 
in  Nicephorus'  Stichometry,  this  '  Testament  of  Moses ' 
would  have  above  5000  or  6000  if  it  were  the 
Book  of  Jubilees,  for  the  latter  is  much  longer  than 
Genesis. 

About  one-half  of  the  original  Testament  has  been 
preserved  by  our  Latin  Version.  *  It  is  possible  that  the 
AS  T  fe  latter  half  dealt  with  certain  revelations  about 
norfcio  creation  made  by  Moses,  and  that  it  closed 
^  with  his  disappearance  in  a  cloud,  so  that  his 

death  was  hid  from  human  sight 

We  make  this  conjecture  on  the  ground  of  the  following 
statement  in  an  old  Catena  on  the  Pentateuch  (Fabric  Caa. 
Pseud.  V. T.  ii.  i2i>i32X  '  Est  quidera  in  apocr>'pho  mysticoque 
codice  l^ere,  ubi  eU  creatis^  rebus  subttlius  agitur^  tuiiem 
Incidam^  quo  tonpore  mortuus  est  Moses,  loctun  sepulchri  com- 
plexam  oculos  drctunstantium  perstrinxisse  ita,  ut  nullus  neque 
morientem  l^gislatorem  net^ue  locum  videre  potuerit,  ubi  cadaver 
conderetor.'  On  the  'bright  cloud'  see  also  Jos.  Ant,  iv. 
849. 

On  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Assumption  of 
Moses   the  opinions    of  critics  oscillate   between  the 

04.  D&tfi.  ^^^^  ^^  Herod  the  Great  and  the  death  of 
Bar-Cochba.  llie  later  date  is  impossible. 
Ewald,  Wieseler,  Drummond,  Dillmann,  and  Schttrer 
assign  it  to  the  first  decade  after  Herod's  death ; 
Hilgenfeld  assigns  it  to  44-45  A.D.  ;  Merx  to  54-64 
A.  D. ,  and  so  also  Fritzsche ;  Baldensperger  to  50-70 
A.D.  On  various  grounds  all  these  determinations  are 
imsatisfactory.  The  real  date  appears  to  lie  between 
4  B.C.  and  30  A.D.  It  cannot  be  later  than  30  A.D. 
Towards  the  close  of  chap.  6  it  is  stated  that  the  sons  of 
Herod  should  reign  for  a  shorter  period  (breviora  tempora) 
than  their  father — a  statement  that  could  have  been 
made  only  while  they  were  still  living,  since  it  is  true  of 
Archelaus  alone  ;  for  Antipas  reigned  forty-three  years, 
Philip  thirty-seven,  and  Herod  himself  only  thirty-four. 
The  book  must,  therefore,  have  been  written  at  the 
latest  less  than  thirty -four  years  after  Herod's  death 
(4  B.C.)— f.tf.,  earlier,  at  all  events,  than  30  A.D.  The 
limits  may,  however,  be  defined  more  closely ;  for  the  pre- 
diction that  Herod's  sons  should  rule  for  shorter  periods 
than  their  father,  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  general 
expectation  that  the  sons  of  such  a  wicked  king  could 
not  long  preserve  their  authority,  but  still  more  to  the 
actual  deposition  of  Archelaus  in  6  A.D. — an  event  that 
would  naturally  be  construed  by  our  author  in  the 
light  of  a  divine  judgment  and  suggest  to  him  the 
prediction  that  appears  in  the  text  as  to  the  impending 
fate  of  Philip  and  Antipas.  Hence  the  earliest  limit  of 
composition  is  7  A.  D. 

As  for  the  author,  he  was  not  a  Sadducee ;  for 
according  to  chap.  10  he  looks  forward  to  the  establish- 

Afi  Anihor  '"®'^'-  ®^  ^^  Messianic  kingdom  by  God  in 
person.  Nor  is  it  possible,  with  Wieseler 
and  SchUrer,  to  regard  him  as  a  Zealot ;  for  ( i )  there 
is  not  a  single  incentive  held  forth  to  encourage  men 
to  take  arms  in  behalf  of  the  theocracy;  (2)  the 
actual  advent  of  the  kingdom  is  brought  about, 
not    by  any   action   of   the   righteous  in   Israel,   but 

1  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  have  in  this  Latin  Fragment  a 
clear  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  text.  The  perception  of  this 
fact  removes  some  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inter- 
pretation. In  order  to  recover  the  original  order,  we  have 
to  restore  8^  to  their  original  position,  before  6.  For  the 
grounds  of  tms  restoration  of  the  text,  see  the  present  writer's 
edition  of  the  book. 
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by  the  archangel  Michael  (lOi-a)  and  God  himself 
(103-7) ;  (3)  the  author's  ideal  of  duty  as  regards  {»«• 
paration  for  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  that  depicted  in 
9 — i.  e. ,  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  and  non-resistance. 
The  faithful  Israelite  was  quietly  to  do  his  duty  and 
await  God's  will  The  writer,  accordingly,  glorifies  the 
old  ideals  cherished  and  pursued  by  the  Hasid  and 
Early  Pharisaic  party,  which  the  Pharisaism  of  the 
first  century  RC.  had  begun  to  disown  in  favour  of  a 
more  active  r61e  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  See  §  81. 
God  would  in  his  own  good  time  interpose  in  person 
(10) ;  at  all  events,  he  would  avenge  the  death  of 
his  servants  (9;).  Our  author  pours  the  most  scathing 
invective  on  his  religious  and  political  opponents,  the 
Sadducees,  whom  in  7  he  describes  in  terms  that 
frequently  recall  the  anti-Sadducean  Pss.  of  Solomon. 
(Through  some  inexplicable  misapprehension,  SchUrer 
and  others  have  regarded  this  chapter  as  a  description 
of  the  Pharisees.)  The  author,  therefore,  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  a  Pharisee  who  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
Zealot  exactly  in  those  respects  in  which  Pharisaism 
differed  from  Zealotism.  His  book  was  designed  as  a 
protection  against  the  growing  secularisation  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  through  its  adoption  of  political  ideals 
and  popular  Messianic  beliefs.  To  guard  against  the 
possible  suggestion  of  an  Essene  author,  we  may  remark 
that  such  a  derivation  is  absolutely  precluded  by  the 
recognition  of  animal  sacrifices,  by  the  declaration  of 
the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messianic  or  Theocratic 
kingdom,  and  by  the  strong  sense  of  national  life,  unity, 
and  triumph.  See  Charles's  Th^  Assumption  of  Moses^ 
pp.  51-54  ;  and  cp  E^chatology,  §  73. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  Ass.  Nfoses 
I1-9:  Introduction.  10-17  Moses  tells  Joshua  that  he  b 
about  to  die,  and  commits  certain  books  of  prophecies  to  his 
safe  keeping.  In  2/1  the  subse<}uent  history 
66.  ContMltB.  of  Israel  down  to  the  captivity  is  briefly  but 
clearly  outlined.  In  their  captivity  the 
tribes  remember  that  all  that  had  befallen  them  bad  already  been 
foretold  by  Moses.  In  4,  owing  to  the  prayers  of  one  who  is 
oyer  them  (DanielX  God  will  take  pity  on  them  and  .raise  up  a 
king  (Cyrus)  who  will  restore  some  fragments  of  their  tribes  to 
their  own  land.  These  will  mourn  because  of  their  inabilitv 
to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Judgment  (6  i)  will 
overtake  their  oppressors  (the  Seleucid  kinps).  Yet  they  them- 
selves (the  Sadducees  and  the  Hasids)  will  be  divided  as  to 
what  is  true,  and  the  altar  and  temple  will  be  defiled  by  men 
who  are  not  priests  (as  Menelnus,  who  was  a  Benjamite),  but 
slaves  born  of  slaves  (53-4)  (the  paganising  high*priests  who 
were  nominees  of  the  Seleucidae),  and  many  of  them  (the  Sad- 
ducean  priesthood  and  aristocracy),  moreover,  will  be  respecters 
of  persons  and  unjust,  and  their  country  will  be  filled  with 
unrighteousness  (5^-«).  Then  (81-5)  a  fresh  ven^[eance  will 
alight  upon  them,  in  which  the  king  of  kings  (Antiochus)  will 
crucify  tnose  who  confess  to  their  circumcision,  and  force  them 
to  bear  on  their  shoulders  impure  idols,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  word.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (9  i-y),  whose  name 
is  Taxo  (/.*.,  Eleazar  [2  Mac.  6  19] ;  for,  as  Burkitt  has  dis- 
covered, Taxo  is  a  mistake  for  Taxoc  =  Tttf«je  =  piD3n  which  by 
gemetria=iiySn)>  will  say  to  his  seven  sons  :  *  Let  us  fast  three 
days,  and  on  the  fourth  let  us  go  into  a  cave  which  is  in  the 
field  and  die,  rather  than  transgress  the  commands  of  the  God 
of  our  fathers.'  In  61-7  we  are  told  of  the  assumption  of  royal 
power  by  the  Maccabees,  and  of  Herod  as  their  successor  who 
IS  to  reign  for  thirty-four  years.  He  will  b^et  sons,  who  will 
reign  as  his  successors,  but  for  shorter  periods.  Then  follows 
(6  %/.)  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  a  king  of  the  west  (Varus). 


Soon  after.  Judaea  becomes  a  Roman  province.  The  author 
next  launcnes  out  into  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Sadducees, 
of  whose  injustice,  greed,  and  gluttony  we  have  an  account  in  7. 
Thereupon  (10  i-io)  the  times  are  fulfilled,  and  God  appears  to 
judge  the  enemies  of  Israel  (10).  Moses  is  then^  represented  as 
exhorting  Joshua  to  guard  these  words  and  this  book  (10  11). 
When  Joshua  deplores  his  inability  to  lead  Israel  (11),  Moses  bids 
him  not  to  depreciate  himself  and  not  to  despair  of  the  future  of 
his  people  (12).     Here  the  fragment  ends. 

Ceriani,   Mon,    Sacr.  vol.    i.    fasc    i    (1861);    Hilgenfeld. 

Messitu   Judteorum    (1869)1    435-468,   cp    Prol.   70-76,    and 

^,.  .        Clem.  Rom.  Epist.^  (1876),   107-115;   Volkmar, 

67.  BibliO-  MostPropketieundHimmel/ahrt{\^i)\  Schmidt 

ffT&phv.     *"d    Merx    {Archiv  /.   wtss.   F.rforschung   des 

^  ^'^  ^      ATs^    \.    ii.    111-152,    1868);    Fritzsche,    Libri 

Apoc.  VT  (i87iX  700-730;  cp  Prol.   32-36;    Drummond,  Th* 

JewishMessiaJt{iZjj\  74-84 ;  Baldensperger,  Das Seibsibewusst- 

sein  Jesu  ^1888),  23-^1,   114-118;    Dcane,  Pseudepigr.  (1891), 

? 5-130;   Schflrer,   Htst.  673-83;    Charles,    The  Ass.  of  Mos, 
1897^.      For  complete  bibliography,  see  the  two  works  last 
mentioned. 
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VII.  The  Testaments  of  the  xii.  Patriarchs. — 
The  earliest  reference  to  this  book  by  name  is  in 
fiS  Tast.  Til  ^-^S®'*  ^^  ^^  Horn,  in  Josuam,  156  (Ekl. 

Pa.tr  •  ita    Lon^niatzsch  11 143) :   'in  aliquo  quodam 

f  rfcmiaB.  ^^^^^  Q^i  appellatur  testamentum  duo- 
decim  patriarcharam,  quamvis  non  habea- 
tur  in  canone,  talem  tamen  quendam  s^nsum  invenimus, 
quod  per  singulos  peccantes  singuli  Satanae  intelligi 
debeant '  (cp  Reuben  3).  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in 
the  preceding  century  the  ideas  of  Fragment  17  in 
Stieren's  edition  of  Irenaeus  (1 836-837)  are  derived 
from  this  book — ^^  &v  b  Xpurrbs  TrpoervTibdri  xal 
iir€yvit)<r07i  Kal  iyevviffdrj'  iv  fUv  ydp  ry  *l(i><rr}<f>  Trpoerv- 
TibOrj'  iK  di  Tov  Aevl  Kal  roO  *lo65a  t6  /card  adpKO,  ws 
/9aa'(X£i>s  koI  Upeds  iyevvi^dr} '  did.  8i  tov  Xvfieujv  iv  ry 
vai^  iweyvuxrOr) .  .  .  3(A  5^  tov  BeycafjUy,  tov  IlaiJXoi/, 
</j  Trdvra  Tbv  k6<thov  Krfpvx&^ls  ido^daOrj,  This  con- 
junction of  Simeon  and  Levi  is  found  in  Sim.  7  ;  Lev. 
2  8  ;  Dan  5  ;  Gad  8  ;  Jos.  19  ;  Benj.  11.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  now  demonstrable  that  the  Christian  elements 
in  the  Testaments  are  due  to  interpolation,  it  is  not 
possible  at  the  present  stage  of  criticism  to  determine 
the  relative  chronology  of  these  elements  and  the 
writings  of  Irenaeus. 

The  passages  in  Tertullian  Adv.  Marc.  61,  Scorpiace  13, 
which  most  critics  from  Grabe  onwards  have  regarded  as  based 
on  Benj.  11,  are  due,  as  SchQrer  has  already  recognised,  simply 
to  the  patristic  interpretation  of  Gen.  49  27.  This  eleventh  chap, 
of  Benj.,  which  contains  the  striking  account  of  Paul,  is  not 
found  in  the  Armenian  version,  and  is  for  the  most  part  wanting 
in  the  Greek  MS  R.  On  these  and  on  other  grounds  we  may 
safely  regard  it  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Christian  interpola- 
tions. 

There  is  possibly  an  allusion  to  this  book  in  the  con- 
temptuous words  of  Jerome,  Adv.  Vigilant.  6.  The 
Testaments  are  next  mentioned  in  the  Stichometry  of 
Nicephorus,  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii  as  well  as  in  the 
anonymous  list  of  books  edited  by  Montfaucon,  Petra, 
and  others.  In  these  lists  the  book  is  simply  called 
Harpalpxc".  After  this  date  the  Testaments  are  lost  to 
knowledge  till  their  reappearance  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
translated  them  from  Greek  into  Latin.  The  MS 
from  which  the  translation  was  made  is  the  tenth 
century  Cambridge  MS  of  this  book  (Sinker).  This 
Latin  version  was  the  parent  of  almost  all  the  European 
versions. 

The  work  consists,  as  its  present  title  indicates,  of 
the  dying  commands  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  to  their 
fid  TitlA  cli'Wren.  Each  Testament  deals  with  a  fresh 
*  and  special  side  of  the  ethical  life,  with  some 
virtue  or  vice  which  finds  apt  illustration  in  the  life  of 
the  particular  patriarch.  Thus,  according  to  the  titles 
in  Sinker's  text,  Simeon  deals  with  the  vice  of  envy, 
Zebulun  with  compassion  and  mercy,  Dan  with  anger 
and  lying,  Gad  with  hatred,  Joseph  with  chastity,  and 
Benjamin  with  a  pure  mind.  These  titles  are  appro- 
priate ;  but  in  manuscripts  O  and  R  all  mention  of 
the  virtues  and  vices  is  omitted ;  in  P  they  are 
generally  wanting,  and  when  they  are  given  they  differ 
in  all  but  two  instances  from  Sinker's  text,  while  in  the 
Armenian  VCTsion  they  are  wanting  in  Simeon,  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Benjamin;  for  'concerning  chastity'  in 
the  title  of  the  Test  Joseph  we  have  '  concerning  envy ' ; 
they  differ  in  the  case  of  Levi,  Gad,  and  Asher ;  only 
in  the  case  of  Judah  do  they  give  a  divided  support 
to  the  Cambridge  MS,  which  Sinker  follows.  We  may, 
therefore,  regard  the  title  of  each  Testament  as  origin- 
ally consisting  of  the  word  Ata^iJ/oy,  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  to  whom  it  was  attributed. 
It  is  p)OSsible,  moreover,  that  the  title  was  originally  still 
shorter — i.e. ,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Oxford  MS.  merely  the 
name  of  the  patriarch.  The  fact  that  in  the  Sticho- 
metry of  Nicephorus  and  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii, 
as  well  as  in  the  anon3rmous  list  of  books  edited  by 
Montfaucon,  Petra,  and  others,  this  book  as  a  whole 
is  designated  simply  Ilar/Mdpxat  points  in  the  same 
direction ;  and  this  evidence  is  the  more  weighty  since 
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the  adjoining  books  in  these  lists  have  their  full  titles 
given.  This  supposition  receives  further  support  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  Testaments  themselves.  In  the 
case  of  seven  of  the  Testaments  the  contents  are  simply 
described  as  the  \Oyoi  of  the  Patriarchs,  which  they 
spake  or  ordained  (XaXeti',  elirtiv,  or  biaTldeaOan.)  before 
they  died.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  remaining  five 
that  each  is  described  as  a  8ia6i/jK7f  which  the  patriarch 
spake,  enjoined,  or  ordained  (XaXctv,  elirciv,  iPT^WccBou, 
iLaTldcffdai).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  original 
title  of  the  entire  book  was  '  The  Twelve  Patriarchs.' 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  of  the 
Testaments  three  elements  are  distinguishable,     (i)  In 

70.  ContentB.  ^""^  '""J^"^  '^^  patriarch  gives  a  brief 
or  detailed  account  of  his  life,  m  which 
his  particular  virtues  or  vices  are  vigorously  empliasiscd. 
The  biblical  notices  of  his  life  are  expanded  and  en- 
riched after  the  manner  of  haggadic  Midrash.  In  a 
few  instances  their  place  is  taken  by  materials  that 
conflict  directly  with  the  biblical  narrative.  (2)  The 
patriarch  next  proceeds  to  press  upon  his  children  a 
series  of  exhortations  based  upon  and  naturally  sug- 
gested by  the  virtues  or  the  vices  conspicuous  in  his 
own  career ;  they  are  to  imitate  the  one  and  to  shun 
the  other.  (3}  Finally,  the  patriarch  gives  utterance  to 
certain  predictions  which  bear  upon  the  future  of  his 
descendants,  and  the  evils  of  overthrow  and  captivity 
which  they  will  entail  uf>on  themselves  by  their  sins  and 
apostasies,  and  their  breach  with  the  tribes  of  Levi  and 
Judah.  These  predictions  are  generally  (a)  of  purely 
Jewish  authorship ;  but  many  are  (d)  distinctively 
Christian. 

To  account  for  the  difficulties  which  confront  us  in 

this  work,  Grabe  {Spicileg.  Patrum^  [1714].  1 129-144 

71  Com-     335-374)  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 

TMMitanAaa    hook  was  written  by  a  Jew  and  subse- 

posneness.  quently  interpolated  by  a  Christian.     This 

hypothesis  was  for  the  time  so  successfully  combated 

by  Corrodi  {Krit.  Gesch.  des  Chiliasmus,  2ioi-no)  that 

most  subsequent  writers,  such  as  Nitzsch,  Lticke,  Ritschl, 

Vorstman,    Hilgenfeld,    Dillmann,    and    Sinker,    have 

practically  ignored  the  question  of  the  integrity  of  the 

book  and  confined  themselves  mainly  to  the  discussiou 

of  the  religious  and  national  affinities  of  the  author. 

Niizsch  {Dc  Test.  xii.  Patriarch,  libro  VT  pseud. y  Witten- 
berg^  1810)  describes  the  author  as  a  Jewish  Christian  of  Alex- 
andna  who  had  imbibed  many  of  the  Essene  doctrines  that  were 
then  current.  Ritschl  {Entstek.  der  altkathol.  Kirche,  1.  Aufl. 
32a  ^)  assigns  the  book  to  a  Gentile  Christian,  appealing 
principally  to  Benj.  11  (a  chapter  really  due  to  Christian  inter- 
polation :  see  9  68X  Riischl's  view  was  vigorously  assailed  by 
Kayser  (*  Die  Test.  d.  Zw5lf  Patr.'  in  Reuss  and  Cunii  '    -  • 


lyser  (*  Die  Test.  d.  Zw5lf  Patr.'  in  Reuss  and  Cunitz's  Beitr. 

den  tkeoL  IVissenscha/ten  [1851],  107-140), 

>unds  derives  the  book  from  Ebionitic  circles,  reviving  on  a 


xu  den  theoL  IVissenscha/ten  [1851],  107-140),  who  on  several 
grounds  derives  the  book  from  Ebionitic  circles,  reviving  on  a 
large  scale  Grabe's  theory  of  interpolation  in  oraer  to  arrive  at 


this  result.  Kayser's  treatise  wa#  in  turn  examined  by  Vorstman 
{De  Test.  xii.  Patriarcharum  origint  et  pretioy  1857),  who, 
after  a  detailed  criticism  of  Kayser's  arguments,  concluded  that 
the  Testaments  present  no  trace  of  Ebionism,  but  were  the  work 
of  a  Gentile  Christian.  Hardly  had  Vorstman  thus  vindicated 
the  view  of  Ritschl  when  a  second  edition  of  this  scholar's 
work  (see  above)  appeared,  in  which  his  former  contention 
fop.  173-177)  was  abandoned  as  impossible,  and  the  theory  of  a 
Nazarene  authorship  was  advocated.  Ritschl's  first  view,  how- 
ever, has  received  tne  continued  support  of  Hilgenfeld  i^ZWT 
[X858I,  395^  [1871]  yy2ff.\  whilst  Langen  (Das  7t*fif»tAttm  in 
Pat.  surZeit  Christie  140-157}  and  Sinker  {T/u  Test.  xii.  Patr. 
[1869],  16-34;  art.  'Test.  xn.  Patr.' in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biojf^apky^  4865-874)  hold  fast  to  the  theory  of  a 
Jewish  Christian  authorship. 

If  there  were  no  other  methods  of  determining  the 
questions  of  authorship  and  date  than  those  pursued  by 
Nitzsch  and  his  successors,  finality  or  even  progress 
in  such  matters  would  be  a  sheer  impossibility.  To 
Schnapp  {Die  Test,  der  xii.  Patr.  untersucht,  Halle, 
1884),  however,  is  due  the  credit  of  lifting  the  criticism 
of  this  book  out  of  the  arena  of  fruitless  logomachies  by 
returning  to  Grabe's  hypothesis  of  Christian  interpolation 
of  an  originally  Jewish  work.  Schnapp's  theory  is  that 
in  its  original  form  the  book  consisted  of  biographical 
details  respecting  each  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  exhorta- 
tions suggested  by  these  details.     Thus  the  work  com- 
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prised  only  two  of  the  three  elements  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  {§  70).  Subsequently,  however,  the 
book  was  worked  over  by  a  Jewish  writer,  who  inserted, 
generally  towards  the  end  of  each  Testament,  sections 
dealing  with  the  future  fortunes  of  the  tribes  and  other 
matter  of  an  apocalyptic  nature.  Finally,  at  a  later 
period  still,  the  book  thus  enlarged  was  revised  by  a 
C'hristian,  who  in  some  passages  merely  modified  the 
text  by  slight  changes,  but  in  others  made  large  inter- 
polations. Thus  we  have  three  writers  concerned  in 
the  Testaments  :  the  original  Jewish  author,  the  Jewish 
interpolator,  and  the  Christian  interpolator.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  prove  that  in  the  main  this  theory  is  true. 

Thus  in  the  Testament  of  Joseph  we  have  two  partially 
conflicting  accounts  derived  from  diflferent  authors — i.e.^  1-lOa, 
and  10^-18.  As  early  as  1869,  indeed,  Sinker  suggested  a  com- 
posite authorship  as  the  solution  of  certain  dimculties  in  the 
narrative ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  verify  this  hypothesis,  and 
so  it  was  reserved  for  Schnapp  to  establish  beyond  question  the 
dual  origin  of  thb  Testament  and  the  oiher  Testaments.  The 
same  compositeness  is  observable  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Benj.  2, 
where  2b  conflicts  with  2a  and  with  every  other  reference  to 
the  same  subiect  in  the  rest  of  the  ^Testaments.  Again,  in 
Levi  2  OK  2^  twoiitoLvoiktv  .  .  .  6  iv  tji  xapSuf  piov  we  have  a 
large  addition  which  conflicts  with  the  words  before  and  after. 
Levi  S/I  ^\$Ofji0y  <t«  Be^A  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Again, 
in  Dan  5.  in  adjoining  sentences,  Levi  is  commended  as  the 
guide  and  stay  of  Israel  and  denounced  as  the  leader  in  Israel's 
apostasy.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  such  instances  further. 
The  presence  of  additions  to  the  list  from  a  Jewish  interpolator 
is  unquestionable.! 

It  is,  however,  no  less  certain  that  all  the  Christian 
passages  have  been  inserted  in  the  text  not,  as  Schnapp 
supposed,  by  a  single  Christian  interpolator,  but  by  a 
succession  of  such  interpolators. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  will  be  found  in  Conybeare's 
valuable  article  *On  the  Jewish  authorship  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs '  (^JQR  ['93!,  375-398).  By  collaung  the  Armenian 
version  with  die  Greek  text  of  Sinker,  this  scholar  has  shown 
that  most  of  the  Christian  passages  in  the  latter  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  former.  Thus  when  the  Greek  MS  used  in 
making  the  Armenian  version  was  written,  the  process  of 
Christian  interpolation  had  advanced  only  a  short  way  in  the 
direction  in  which  later  it  progressed  so  far.  In  the  Armenian 
version  we  have  thus  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  critical 
sagacity  of  the  scholars  who  saw  in  the  Testaments  a  Jewish 
work  interpolated  later  from  Christian  sources.  With  the  fresh 
materials  at  our  disposal,  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
a  critical  edition  of  the  text,  and  a  scientific  edition  of  the 
work  in  which  the  various  elements  will  be  duly  discriminated, 
their  dates  as  far  as  possible  determined,  and  their  bearing  on 
history  elucidated. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  question  of  the  original  language 
7a  T.A.n0TiAffA  ^^  ^^®  Testaments.  Apart  from  Grabe, 
^^^'  no  notable  critic  has  advocated  a 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  original.  This  is  only  what  might 
be  expected,  since  nearly  all  the  students  of  this  book 
believed  in  its  integrity  and  Christian  authorship. 
However,  now  that  by  means  of  external  and  internal 
evidence  we  have  come  to  see  that  the  book  was  origin- 
ally Jewish,  the  question  as  to  its  original  language 
can  no  longer  be  evaded.  On  two  grounds  the  present 
writer  is  inclined  to  advocate  a  Hebrew  original.  Space 
does  not  suffice  for  dealing  with  the  first  here.  Let  it 
merely  be  observed  that  fragments  have  been  found  in 
the  Testaments  which  are  not  expHcable  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  date  later  than  100  B.C.  This  and  other 
kindred  questions  will  be  dealt  with  at  length  in  the 
present  writer's  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Testaments. 
The  second  reason  for  supposing  a  Semitic  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  language.  Dr.  Caster  ( '  The  Hebrew 
text  of  one  of  the  Test.  xii.  Patr.'  PSBA,  Dec.  1893, 
Feb.  1894)  gives  some  evidence  which  points  in  this 
direction. 

In  the  article  just  referred  to,  indeed,  he  publishes  what  he 
claims  to  be  the  'actual  Hebrew  text  of  the  Testament  of 
Naphtali '  entitled  «Vn!U  flKTIlf-  '1"  this  text,' he  writes,  'we 
have  undoubtedly  the  original  version  of  the  Testament,  free 
from  any  interpolation.'  He  adds :  'The  Greek  counterpart  of 
the  Hebrew  makes  no  sense  and  has  no  meaning  at  all :  while 
the  Hebrew  is  rounded  off  and  complete,  and  perfectly  clear.' 
It  is  not  necessary  to  traverse  these  statements  at  any  length. 

1  Most  of  Schnapp's  conclusions  have  been  accepted  by 
SchQrer  {^Hist.  5  114-124). 


First  of  all,  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  earlier,  as  Dr. 
Ncubauer  informs  us,  than  the  7th  or  the  8th  century  a.d.  In 
the  next  place,  even  if  it  were  early,  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  being 
the  original  of  the  Greek  *  Testament.'  AH  that  could  be  urged 
is  that  the  two  texts  possess  some  material  in  common.  Their 
aim  and  their  spirit  are  as  antagonistic  as  possible.  This  Hebrew 
Naphtali,  in  fact,  is  a  strong  polemic  against  Joseph,  whereas  in 
the  Greek  Test.  xii.  Patr.  as  well  as  in  jfubilces,  Joseph  is 
universally  extolled  for  his  goodness  and  virtue,  and  the  various 
patriarchs  are  punished  in  proportion  as  they  are  hostile  to 
Joseph.  By  the  name  of  Joseph  in  this  polemical  treatise  we 
are  probably  to  understand  the  ten  tribes  and  their  successors 
the  Samaritans.  Though  this  treatise  was  probably  com- 

posed long  after  the  Christian  era,  it  is  based  on  old  materials, 
some  of  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Greek  Test.  Naph. ;  and 
thus  Caster  is  probably  right  in  observing  that  in  chap.^  6  the 
text  must  be  corrupt  where  the  ship  that  comes  sailing  by  is  said 
to  be  fitcnhv  rapixtav,  tKrh^  vavrnv  koL  KvfitpyiJTOv.  The  iMttrrhv 
TOLfUx^" — *  f^ll  of  salt  fish ' — cannot  be  correct.  It  was  probably 
due  to  a  corrupt  dittog^phy  of  nVo  liVs,  as  nVo  k'TC,  for  in 
the  Helirew  *  Testament '  the  text  runs  d«  3^3  nsVin  .T'iK  mm 
u*H  nVm  nSo  k'?3- 

Subjoined  are  some  of  the  arguments  for  a  Hebrew 
original. 

(i)  Hebrew  constructions  and  expressions  are  frequent.  Thus, 
avyiitv  iy  ri  y6titf  (Reub.  8)=  .-mn3  |a  I  «»^v  ^V  «^<^^^«ro  (6)= 
'3  ina;  ira*Ta«  avTOik  Uud.  1)=dVd,  /Bofw?  (/^.)=  large— /.*., 
"133 :  ^*®  W  transliteration  of  n3  *  irowii*  utr  avrov  KpCa-iv 
(Joseph.  12)= Dj;  pSTD  TWJf,  etc  (a)  Paronomasiae,  which  are 
lost  m  the  Greek  but  can  be  restored  by  retranslation  into 
Hebrew,  are  frequent.  Thus  in  Sim.  2  17  f^itrrip  laov  tKoX^iri  ft-t 
Ivi^tSiva  Art  ^icov<rff  xvpiOf  tiJt  Je^<r«aK  avnTV  =  *Dr  HK  *DK  Kipni 
nnSsn  ^K  yor  '3  pyOC'  In  Levi  11  ckoAcov  rb  ovofjM  avTOV 
Tripo-dfA.  OTt  €•»  17,  yp  17/uuii'  irapoucot  ^fi<»'=DirU  TDmKKnprn 
13SnK3  13**n   D*1J   *3 »     iKaXt<rtv  avihv  Mcpapl  o   «<rTt   mxpia 

/tow = mo  Kin  'TO  IDT  rnt  Kipm;  'i^xo/w*  •  •  •  «t^x^»»  «»' 

Atywwry-  iv^ovyap  yn$.yiv==  «3k  1333  *3  "d3  .TlVli  133*  I"  2ab.  1 
^«  clfii  Zafiovkuv^  i6<ri.K  iyaffn  rot?  yovtviri  /uov=n3t  Kll  1713? 
aie-     In  Naph.  1  iv  iravoxpyin  iiroliiat  'PaxijA  .  .  .  6ia  tovto 

cicAi}^ir  Nf^oA€iiui="VnD3  'nKipi  pV  •  •  •  Vm  nVnsi-    In  the 

closing  words  of  this  same  chapter  we  have  two  paronomasiae  on 
the  name  Bilhah.  crexe  ti)v  BoAAov,  kdyiav'  Kaiv6<nrov&6i  fiov 
ri  Bvydrrip'  ev^vt  ydp  rcx^et(ral<nrcvd«  ^Aa^eti'=,inS3'nK  iV* 
ayh  r\^ni . .  •  «3  *n?W3  nSn3  TDkS-  In  Issach.  i.  61A  rhv  tmrOhy 
iK\TJ0riy  *I<roxap=n3BV»  *nmp3  T3e'3-  The  Hebraisms  given  in 
no.  X  might  occur,  it  is  true,  in  an  Hellenistic  Greek  original ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  *  linguistic  *  phenomena 
just  dealt  with.  These  undoubtedly  postulate  a  Hebrew 
original.  (3)  A  third  and^  final  argument  enforces^  the  same 
postulate.  There  ate  certain  passages,  obscure  or  unintelligible 
m  the  Greek,  which  become  clear  on  retranslation  into  Hebrew. 
Thus  in  Zab.  4  efiaXoy  itrBUty  is  unintelligible  Greek.  This  is 
the  text  of  C  and  O.  R  and  P  correct  the  text,  the  former 
giving  kKoBtfrav  itrBlnVt  and  the  latter  iipiayTO  itrOCtty^  both  of 
which  yield  an  excellent  sense.  Th**A'  are,  however,  merely 
late  emendations,  and  we  must  therefore  start  from  the  best 
attested  text  tfiaXov  i<r9Uiy  =  S^x*?  yq*V  =  *  they  served  up 
food  '  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  idea  of  R  is  right,  and 
that  iD*r*  is  corrupt  for  njj^*.  Hence  'they  sat  down  to  eat.' 
In  Gad  4  it  is  obvious  from  the  contrast  instituted  between 
^Atyoi/rvxta  and  fiaxpoBvfjiCa  that  we  must  take  the  former  not 
in  its  natural  meaning  as  *  faintheartedness '  but  as  *  impatience.' 
Hence  we  have  here  a  mistranslation  of  mi  IJSp-  Exactly  the 
same  contrast  appears  in  Prov.  25 15,  and  the  same  false  render- 
ing in  <B.  Again,  in  Gad  7,  o^Kupcirai  avra  iy  xoxotc  must 
mean  '  He  taketh  them  (r',f..  riches)  away  from  the  wicked,' 
or  'when  [men]  are  wicked.  Thus  iy  kokoU  seems  due  to 
confusing  D*ycnD  and  D'i^Bn3,  and  should  be  iy  kukoU. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  a  Hebrew  original  it 
will  be  well  to  notice  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Mr.  Sinker  in  favour  of  the  original  being  Greek. 

(i)  He  urges  that  the  very  title  at  dia^xou  k.t.A.  b  against  the 
hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  title 
was  merely  ot  ip'  waTptd^x*"-  J_  see  §  69,  end.  (2)  He  argues  that 
such  paronomasia;  as  aOmly,  yovBtrtly  (Benj.  4)  ;^  dy<uptai.j, 
a^Kupea-ii  ^udah  23) ;  iy  ro^et,  aroicToi' ;  and  To^t?,  aro^ta 
(Nap.  2  8)  imply  a  Greek  original.  As  regards  the  first  pair, 
they  are  late  interpolations,  since  the  passage  in  which  they 
occur  is  wanting  in  the  Armenian  version  and  in  O  R.  As 
regards  the  second  pair,  P  reads  ayaipta-if  in  both  cases,  R 
omits  d^aCpe<ni,  and  the  Armenian  version  omits  avaiptffi^.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  paronomasia  in  the 
early  Greek  version.  There  is  no  weight  attaching  to  the  other 
paronomasia:  cited.  (3)  Again,  Mr.  Sinker  speaks  of  the  use 
of  certain  philosophical  terms  as  favouring  a  Greek  original. 
But  these  are  found  also  in  (S.  (4)  Again,  the  use  of  ©  in 
Judah  24,  which  he  presses  in  favour  of  a  Greek  original,  is 
no  longer  a  valid  argument,  since  we  find  from  the  Armenian 
version  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  Christian 
interpolation. 

We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
groundwork  of  the  Testaments  was  originally  \\Titten 
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in  Hebrew.  The  additions  of  the  Jewish  interpola- 
tor were,  as  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  in  the 
same  language.  Christian  interpolations  were  intro- 
duced at  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  some  probably  as  late  as  the  third  or  the 
fourth. 

The  earliest  versions  were  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and^  the 
Armenian.     Of  the  Syriac  version  only^  a  fn^ment  survives, 

n%  ITttnlnna     preserved   in  the   British   Museum  {Cat.   0/ 

'  .  *«^0™-  Syriac  MSS  Qxy^.9,&\9o).  Of  the  A rmenian 
version  «x  MSS,  varying  in  date  from  1320  to  1656,  are  in 
Venice  (in  the  Library  of  the  Mechitarists  of  San  Lazzaro); 
one,  of  1388,  in  Vienna ;  another,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  library  of  Lord  de  la  Zouche ;  and  a  ninth,  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  An  edition 
of  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Mechitarist  Fathers  is  soon 
to  issue  from  the  press.  No  trace  has  as  yet  been  discovered  of 
a  LaitH  version  anterior  to  that  of  Grosseteste  in  the  thirteenth 
cenluiy.  This  version  and  the  later  European  versions  are  of 
no  critical  worth.  There  is  also  an  old  Slavonic  version 
published  by  Tichonrawow  in  the  Dcnkm.  der  altruss.  Apocri. 
Lit.,  St.  Petersburg,  1863. 

Four*  of  these  MSS  have  already  been  made  known  to  the 
public:  the  Cambridge  MS  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
_.  Oxford  MS  of  the  fourteenth,  through  Sinker's 

74.  THe  edition  of  the  Greek  text ;  the  Vatican  MS 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  Patmos  MS  of 
the  sixteenth,  through  the  Appendix  he  pub- 
lished in  1879.  These  four  MSS  are  designated  by  their  editor 
respectively  as  C  O  R  P,  juid  this  notation  has  been  followed 
in  the  present  anicle. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  process  of 
Christian  interpolation  probably  extended  from  the 
75  I>ate  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^  century  A.  D.  to  the  fourth. 
As  regards  the  apocalyptic  sections  (see 
EscHATOLOGV,  §  61),  which  are  due  to  a  Jewish  inter- 
polator, we  have  no  means  at  present  of  determining 
their  date  with  any  exactness.  Some  of  them  are  the 
oldest  portions  in  the  book,  and  were  probably  written 
in  the  seconcl  century  b.  c.  ;  but  some  of  them  are  very 
much  later,  since  they  contain  citations  from  the  Ethiopia 
and  the  Slavonic  Enoch.  As  far  as  the  present  writer 
has  examined  them,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  all 
springing  from  a  Hebrew  original.  The  date,  therefore, 
of  these  interpolations  may  possibly  extend  from  the 
second  century  B.C.  to  30  a.d.  It  may  be  added, 
partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  Armenian  version  and 
partly  from  the  context,  that  it  is  clear  that  in  Levi  15. 
Judidi23,  and  Dan  5,  there  are  no  references  to  the 
Roman  destruction  of  the  temple  in  70  A.D.  The 
groundwork  may  have  been  written  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  We  can  hardly  suppose  it 
to  be  based  upon  Jubilees,  for  it  never  mentions 
it ;  yet,  since  it  possesses  in  common  with  it  a  vast 
mass  of  biog^phical  details  as  well  as  the  same  chrono- 
logical system,  it  is  natural  to  regard  both  works  as 
almost  contemporary  and  as  emanating  from  the  same 
school  of  thought. 

No  attempt   has   been   made  to  give  a  systematic 

statement  of  the  Christology,  since  the  passages  relating 

7«  Cliriai;-    ^^  *^^^  subject  are  derived  not  from  one 

ulmev         writer  or  period,  but  from  a  variety  of 

^^'        scribes  and  times.     The  value,  therefore, 

of  the  Christological  portions  in  this  book  is  slight. 

VI IL  The   Psalms  op  Solomon. — Very  little    is 

77  "Ptut  OaI  •   ^"°w^  ^^  ^^  early  history  of  these 

itsf^rti^s.'  psalms.     Only  six  direct  and  undoubted 

references  to  them  are  found  in  early 

literature. 

Four  of  these  occur  in  catalogues  of  canonical  and  uncanonical 
books — viz.,  in  the  Synopsis  Athanasii,  the  Stichometry  of 
Nicephorus  the  '  Sixty  Books,'  and  the  table  of  contents  in  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  The  fifth  reference  is  found  in  the  fifty-ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  which  ordains  ori  ov  Set 
i^iMTucov^  ^roAfioiff  Ary«rtfai  *v  rfi  c<cKAi}<rif ,  ovii  oKavovtara 
^t/SAuu,  oAAo.  fiotm.  TO,  KoyoviKa.  7179  iroAomc  Kai  Kaivfj^  itoBnicif^. 
The  sixth  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  consists  merely  of 
a  note  on  this  canon.  With  doubtful  references  we  have  here 
no  concern. 


1  Mr.  Sinker  has  since  discovered  two  other  Greek  MSS ; 
and  these  six  MSS,  with  the  other  versions,  he  is  using  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  Greek  Text  which,  we  hope,  will  see  the 
light  soon. 


It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  book  never  attained 
a  large  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Ryle  and 
James  point  out,  '  where  it  was  read '  it  was  •  read  with 
respect  *  ;  for  'it  is  the  solitary  instance  of  an  OT 
book  which,  from  being  merely  dyriXeydfiePov,  became 
dx6Kpv<f>op.'  As  belonging  to  the  former  it  appears  in 
the  first  two  lists  above  mentioned  ;  as  an  dx6Kpv<f>ov 
it  is  enrolled  in  the  *  Sixty  Books. ' 

It  is  notable  in  the  next  place  that,  whereas  these 

psalms  are  designated  in  the  first  two  lists  as  yj/oKfiol 

_     p..      .     Koi  (fiSij  (Fabricius  tfiSal)  'ZoKoiiuivroi  and 

78.  txwnil.  ^^y^^^i  ^^  ^5^i  |^^„-^  lectio-^)  1  2oXo- 

fjuamos,  ffrixoit  ,^p,  in  the  next  two  they  are  described 
simply  as  \//a\fiol  loXofiQpTos^  with  the  addition  of  ti)  in 
the  case  of  A.  The  book,  therefore,  circulated  as  early 
as  the  fifth  century  in  two  forms  :  one  consisting  simply 
of  the  eighteen  '  Psalms  of  Solomon,'  the  other  of 
these  together  with  certain  Odes.  The  first  form  is  the 
older.  The  second  probably  originated  in  an  attempt 
to  supplement  a  defective  edition  of  the  first  by  certain 
odes  or  songs,  partly  of  Jewish,  partly  of  Christian, 
authorship,  that  were  current  under  Solomon's  name. 
For  if  we  accept  the  number  of  arixoi  assigned  to  the 
psalms  in  the  MSS  {i.e.,  1000),  we  must  regard  the 
present  psalms  as  deficient  to  the  extent  of  300.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  assigns 
2100  arixoi  to  the  psalms  and  the  odes  combined,  the 
odes  themselves  must  have  been  about  the  same  length 
as  the  psalms.  Of  the  odes  only  five  have  been 
preserved.  These  are  edited  in  an  appendix  to  the 
edition  of  Ryle  and  James. 

Up  to  the  present,  five  MSS  of  this  book  have  been  found ; 

but  of  these  the  Augsburg  MS  has  long  been  lost,  though  we 

possess  a  record  of  its  readings  in  de  la  Cerda's 

79.  Text,   edition,  which  was  based  upon   it.     The   second 

codex  is  that  of  Vienna  (  =  V).  This  MS  was 
collated  by  Haupt  for  Hilgenfeld's  two  editions  (ZW^7'A.  [1868], 
133-168,  and  Afessias  JuiOrorum,  1869,  pp.  xi-xviii  1-33);  but 
the  collation  has  been  recently  shown  to  be  most  inaccurate.  The 
next  edition  Ls  that  of  Gciger,  Der  Psait.  Salomos  herausg.  u. 
erkl.  (1871),  based  on  the  same  critical  materials  as  Hilgenfeld's. 
Though  agreeing  with  Hilgenfeld  as  to  the  date  and  situation, 
Geiger  maintains,  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Hebrew  original. 
Fritzsche's  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  {Libri  af>oc. 
VT  grace.  it^^\  and  that  of  Pick  in  1883  {Presb.  Rev. 
775-813X  "ihe  third  codex  Ls  the  Copenhagen  one  (  =  H),  to 
which  attention  was  first  called  by  Graux  m  the  Rev.  Crit. 
(1877),  291-293.  The  Moscow  (  =  M)  and  Paris  (=P)  MSS 
were  discovered  and  collated  by  Gebhardt.  All  these  authorities 
have  been  used  in  the  edition  6f  Ryle  and  James  (^aXfiol 
ZoAo/uui^rof ,  Tke  Psalms  0/  the  Pharisees,  1891).  In  this 
edition,  eminent  alike  for  its  learning  and  for  its  critical  insight, 
the  reader  will  find  everything  worth  knowing  on  the  subject.^ 
For  the  remaining  literature  on  these  psalms  we  must  refer  the 
student  to  this  work  {Introd.  13-21),  and  to  SchQr.  {in  ioc.) ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  two  of  the  most  fruitful  studies  that  have  yet 
been  made — namely,  an  article  by  Movers  in  Herder's  Kirchen- 
Lexicon  (1847),  ^"<1  ^"  Appendix  to  We.'s  Die  Phar.  u.  Sadd. 
(1874),  which  contains  the  translation  with  notes. 

The  date  must  be  determined  by  the  references  to 

1  Ryle  and  Tames  make  it  clear  that  in  both  cases  *  we  should 
read  the  plural,  against  the  best  MSS.' 

2  Since  the  above  account  was  written  two  new  editions  of 
the  text  have  appeared.  The  first  is  that  of  Swete  {The  OT  in 
Greek,  3  765-787).  This  editor  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  means  of  a  hitherto  uncolktted 
MS  (which  Gebhardt  designates  R)  belonging  to  the  Vatican. 
According  to  Gebhardt,  however,  his  collation  of  this  MS  is 
deficient  in  point  of  accuracy.  The  second  edition  is  that  of 
O.  von  Gebhardt  (^aAfAOi  SoAofuai^oc — Die  Psalmen  Salotttonis 
mm  ersten  Male.mit  Benutzung  d.  Athoshandschri/teu  und 
d.  Ctfd.  Casanatensis,  Leipzig,  1895).  ^"  *^^  formation  of  his 
text  Gebhardt  has  used  the  MSS  C  H  J  L  R.  Of  these  only 
H  (the  Copenhagen  MS)  was  used  by  Ryle  and  James,  and 
H  R  by  Swete.  Hence  C  J  L  are  here  used  for  the  first  time. 
These  are  respectively  the  Codd.  Iberiiicus,  Laura-Klostu,  and 
Casanatensis.  The  remaining  MSS,  M  P  V,  Gebhardt 
regards  as  not  deserving  consideration.  He  gives  the  following 
genealogy  of  all  the  MSS.    Z  represents  the  archetype  :— 
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conteiuporary  events ;    and.   as   these  are  many  and 
AA  T>  fa    varied,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing  a  definite  period  to  the  activities  of  the 
authors. 

The  book  opens  with  the  alarms  of  war  (1 2.  8 1)  in  the  midst 
of  a  period  of  great  material  prosperitv  (1  -^f.  8  7) ;  but  the 
prosperity  is  only  seeming :  from  their  ruler  to  the  vilest  of  the 
people  they  are  altogether  sinful  (17  21/;).  The  kin§,  too,  be- 
longs to  the  family  that  has  usurped  the  throne  of  David  (17  6-8X 
A  righteous  judgment,  however,  speedily  comes  upon  them. 
A  hostile  army  advances  against  them,  led  by  a  *  mighty  striker,' 
who  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  (8  16).  The  princes  of  the 
land  go  forth  to  meet  him  with  joy,  and  greet  him  with  the 
words,  '  Blessed  is  thy  path  ;  come  ye^  e  nter  m  with  peace '  (8  18). 
When  he  has  established  himself  within  the  city  he  seizes  its 
strongholds  (821);  he  casts  down  its  fenced  walls  with  the 
battering  ram  (2i).  Then  the  Gentiles  tread  Jerusalem  under 
foot  (2  20) ;  yea,  they  pollute  even  the  altar  with  their  ptiesence 
(22).  Its  princes  and  wise  counsellors  are  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  flows  like  water  (8  23) ;  its  sons 
and  daughters  are  carried  away  cai>tive  to  the  West  (8  24  17  14) 
to  serve  in  bondage  (2  6),  and  its  princes  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
their  conqueror  (17  14).     But  the  dragon  who  has  conquered 

Jerusalem  (2  29),  aimed  at  lordship  of  land  and  sea,  and  thought 
imself  to  be  more  than  man,  at  last  meets  with  shameful  death 
on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and  there  is  none  to  bury  him  (2  30/I). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  these  facts.  The  family  that  had  usurped  the 
throne  of  David  are  the  Asmonaeans,  who,  since  105 
B.C.,  had  assumed  the  regal  name.  The  'mighty 
striker '  who  comes  '  from  the  ends  of  the  earth '  is 
Pompey.  The  princes  who  welcomed  his  approach 
are  Aristobulus  II.  and  Hyrcanus  II.  When  the 
followers  of  the  latter  opened  the  gates  to  Pompey,  the 
party  of  Aristobulus  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
temple,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Pompey  and  their 
defences  battered  down  with  battering-rams.  The 
massacre  that  follows,  and  the  carrying  away  captive  to 
the  West  of  princes  and  people,  agree  only  with  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey.  Finally,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  the  conqueror  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt  recall  the  death  of  Pompey  in  a 
manner  that  cannot  be  misconceived. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  second  psalm  was 
written  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pompey  in  48  B.C., 
and  that  i,  8,  17  were  composed  between  63  and  48, 
as  they  presuppose  Pompey's  capture  of  Jerusalem  but 
show  no  knowledge  of  his  death.  Psalms  5,  7,  9,  13, 
and  15  seem  to  allude  to  the  same  sequence  of  events  as 
1,8,  and  17,  and  therefore  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
In  4  and  12,  on  the  other  hand,  'the  sinners'  are 
denounced  ;  but  as  yet  no  visitation  by  the  Cientiles  is 
spoken  of,  nor  any  interposition  of  the  (jentiles  in  JeNvish 
affairs  foretold.  Hence  these  psalms  are  probably 
anterior  to  64  B.C.  Psalms  3,  4,  11,  14,  and  16  betray 
no  distinctly  historical  colouring  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  them  which  requires  us  to  assume  different  authorship 
and  date  from  those  of  the  other  psalms.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Ryle  and  James,  safely  assign  70-40  B.  c. 
as  the  limits  within  which  the  psalms  were  written. 

It  may  be  added  that  Movers,  Del.  and  Keim  have  identified 
the  invader  of  Palestine  with  Herod ;  but  this  is  impossible  on 
many  grounds ;  and  just  as  numy  difficulties  are  against  Ew.'s 
identihcatton  of  this  personage  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Iq 
fact,  all  modem  critics  support  the  view  advocated  above. 

The  authors  were  clearly  Pharisees.  Thus  they  divide 
their  countrymen  into  'righteous'  {5i/catot;  238/  83-57/. 

fti    AnfhAf    «4  49etc. )    and    'sinners*    (afta/wwXot ; 

''^•^^"'■238313491356710),  -saints'  («<rtot ; 
*^*  8  10  47  840  etc.)  and  .' transgressors ' 
(ra/xiyo/iot ;  4  n  13  21  27  12 1-4  17  27),  of  whom  the  former 
were  the  Pharisees  and  the  latter  the  Sadducees.  They 
assail  the '  sinners'  for  having  usurped  the  throne  of  David 
(I758)  and  laid  violent  hands  on  the  high-priesthood 
(176).  This  assault  on  the  Asmonaean  house  evidently 
emanates  from  a  Pharisee. 

The  authors  further  denounce  the  priests  for  polluting  the 
holy  things  by  their  uncleanness  and  their  neglect  of  the  true 
observances  (235813  26),  and  likewise  for  outdoing  the  heathen 
in  their  abominations  (1 8  8  9).  Their  attitude,  moreover,  to  the 
law,  their  conception  of  the  theocracy,  their  ideal  of  the  bearing 
of  a  righteous  man  in  the  case  of  (Entile  oppression,  all  alike 
mark  uem  out  as  belonging  to  the  Pharisaic  school.        To  the 


same  school  appertains  the  doctrine  taught  regardmg  future 
retribution  and  the  Messiah.  In  regard  to  the  last,  Ryle  and 
James  observe  with  justice  that  the  Messianic  conception  in 
these  psalms  *  marks  the  revolution  which  had  pas&ed  over 
Pharisaic  thought  since  the  time,  not  a  century  before,  when 
Israel's  mission  in  the  world  was  identified  only  with  the  fulfil- 
ment and  dissemination  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  heroic  deeds  of 
Judas  Maccabicus  and  his  brothers  had  rekindled  the  ardour 
of  the  people  for  a  Jewish  dynasty  and  a  Jewish  kingdom  ;  and 
the  Pharisaic  supporters  of  a  theocracy  were  powerless  so  long 
as  their  teaching  showed  no  sympathy  with  this  patriotic 
enthusiasm.'  But  as  it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  Israel's^  re- 
demption to  the  helpless  and  hated  later  Asmonaeans,  so  it  is 
just  at  this  crisis  that  the  author  of  these  psalms  'combines 
the  recognition  of  the  failure  of  the  Asmonaean  house  with  the 

gjpular  enthusiasm  for  a  Jewish  monarchy '  (p.  57X  l*hus  the 
harisees  '  appealed  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  those  who  had 
no  power  to  appreciate  the  abstract  beauty  of  the  old  legalism. 
By  its  hope  for  a  "son  of  David  "  it  proclaimed  the  downfall  of 
the  Levitical  Asmonaean  house.  By  its  ideal  reign  of"  wisdom 
and  righteousness,"  it  asserted  the  fundamental  Pharisaic  position 
that  the  law  was  supreme.'  Thus  *  the  Messianic  representation 
of  our  seventeenth  psalm  marks  the  stage  at  which  Pharisaic 
thought  passed  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  earlier  teaching, 
and  availed  itself  of  the  popular  aspiration  for  an  earthly 
kingdom.'  This  step,  however,  *  entailed  upon  the  theocratic 
party  no  policy  beyond  the  exercise  of  patience  till  God  should 
raise  up  the  lung,  and  until  then  the  minute  observance  of  this 
law'  (p.  58).  Against  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
this  book  the  Assumption  qf  Moses  is  a  protest  from  beginning 
to  end  (see  above,  |  65). 

We  give  below  (§  85)  some  grounds  for  assuming 
that  pss.  1-16  and  17-18  are  due  to  different  writers. 
As    the    main    interests    of   the    psalms    centre    in 

^1         Jerusalem,  the  writer  probably  lived  in  that 
M.  riace.  ^j^^ 

It  is  'the  City  of  the  Sanctuary '  (8  4) ;  in  it  shall  the  song 
of  triumph  be  sung  when  God  brings  back  its  children  from  the 
east  and  from  the  west  (11  i>3X  Though  Jerusalem  has  now 
been  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  (2  2),  the  Messiah  will 
cleanse  it  from  all  such  pollution  (17  25  33),  and  thither  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  go  up  to  see  the  Messiah's  glory  (17  34). 
The  psalmist's  indictment  of  the  Sadducean  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (4  i),  and  his  account  of  their  vices  and  abominations, 
are  best  understood  as  coming  from  a  contemporary  inhabitant 
of  Jerusalem.  To  the  writer  of  psalms  2,  8,  and  17  that  city 
Ls  the  centre  of  all  the  world,  and  the  history  of  other  nations 
or  world-empires  is  of  moment  only  in  as  far  as  it  connects  itself 
with  •  the  Holy  City.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  these  psalms  point 
undoubtedly  to  a  Hebrew  original — i.e.,  their  composi- 
_  tion,  circa  70-40  B.C.,  by  a  Pharisee 

l*Wlguage.  r^i(jjng  in  Jerusalem  ; — and,  notwith- 
standing Hilgenfeld's  strong  advocacy  of  a  Greek 
original,  all  modern  scholars  admit  that  the  psalms 
were  composed  in  Hebrew. 

This  fact  was  first  established  by  Geigcr  in  opposition  to 

Hilgenfeld's  view.     It  has  further  been  substantiated  by  Ryle 

and  James  with  a  fulness  and  insight  that  cannot  fail  to  win 

f^^  -    conviction  {/ntrod.  pp.  77-87).     As  for  the  Greek 

84.  Gr66k  translation,  we  may  provisionally  accept  the  date 
y6raiO]L    assigned  by  the  editors  just  named,  who,  by  a 

hypothetical  train  of  reasoning,  show  that  it  'is 
not  later  thaa  the  middle  of  the  first  centtiry  a.u.' 

We  will  now  sketch  in  a  few  words  some  of  the  teaching 
of  these  psalms  regarding  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrec- 

85.  Eschatology.  'I''"'    ^^"''  I"  '^^f  ^  \%^^^  U^sx^h, 
■"•«*«niv*w5jr.  ^^  writer  of  psahii    17   returns  to 

the  conception  of  the  prophets  and  describes  him  as 
•the  son  of  David'  (1/23).  He  calls  him  also  'the 
Anointed  One'  (f. 36,  cp  186  8) — a  title  that  had  been 
applied  a  few  years  before  to  the  ideal  Messianic  king 
in  association  with  supernatural  attributes  (Enoch  48 10 
52  4 ).  Here,  however,  the  Messiah  is  a  man  and  nothing 
more. 

He  is  to  be  raised  up  by  God  himself  (17  23,  cp  186).  He  is 
to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  Cicnules  (the  Romans)  and 
drive  them  forth  from  the  borders  of  Israel  (17  25  27  31).  The 
'  proud  sinners '  (the  Sadducees)  will  be  expelled  from  the 
heritage  of  God  which  they  had  unlawfully  seized  (t/p.  26/r  41 
51).  The  Messiah  will  purge  Jerusalem  from  all  impurity  and 
make  it  hb  capital  {w.  33-35)  ;  he  will  bring  back  to  Palestine 
the  dispersed  tribes  {tv.  28  34  50) ;  the  Gentiles  will  become 
tributary  and  be  converted  to  the  faith  of  Israql  (^mt.  y./.  34). 
He  shall  himself  be  free  from  sin  (v.  41),  and  all  his  people  will 
be  holy  (r.  36).  Further,  he  will  not  conquer  by  force  of  arms 
fv.  37),  but  will  smite  the  earth  with  the  word  of  his  mouth 
(v.  39).  Finally,  his  rule  Ls  temporary  (r.  42):  'He  shall 
not  faint  all  his  days.'  Only  the  surviving  rignteous  share  in 
his  kingdom  (17  50) ;  the  departed  righteous  are  not  raised  to 
participate  in  it. 
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As  these  hopes  of  the  Messiah  are  confined  to 
pss.  17  / ,  and  as  not  even  the  remotest  hint  of  such 
hopes  can  be  discovered  in  the  preceeding  sixteen 
psalms,  it  appears  necessary  to  assume  for  them  a 
difference  of  authorship. 

In  these,  we  should  observe,  there  is  not  a  hint  that  redress 
for  present  evils  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Messiah.  In  every 
instance  the  Psalmist  expresses  his  faith  that  wrong[  will  be  set 
right,  either  by  God's  present  judgments,  by  which  his  righteous- 
ness is  or  shall  be  justified  (2  36  4  9  87  9  ^),  or  by  His  final 
judgment  of  the  world,  when  the  righteous  snail  rise  to  eternal 
life  (816  146),  and  hell  and  destruction  and  darkness  shall  be 
the  heritage  of  trans^essors  (146  15  14).  This  final  judgment 
is  spoken  of  as  a  '  visitation  '^  of  God  upon  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  (3  14-16  15  \^/.)  \  it  is  likewise  called  in  respect  of 
the  righteous  'the  day  of  mercy  for  the  righteous'  (146  186), 
whereas  in  respect  of  the  wicked  it  is  named  *  the  day  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord '  (15 13). 

Since  there  is  in  pss.  1-16  only  a  resurrection  of  the 
righteous,  Sheol  was  conceived  as  the  perpetual  abode 
of  the  wicked,  16  2.  Into  Sheol,  thus  conceived  as  hell, 
the  wicked  enter  immediately  on  death  (16  2  compared 
with  14  6  15  ii).  The  intermediate  abode  of  the 
righteous  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  the  '  treasuries ' 
to  which  we  find  the  first  reference  in  Eth.  En.  100  5. 
See  also  E^chatology,  §  67. 

IX.  The  Sibylline  Oracles. — The  SibylUne 
literature   belongs   to  a  class    of    productions    highly 

--    Prona-    characteristic     of    Hellenistic    Judaism. 
diSh      '  ^^^^•'  ^  Schiirer  aptly  remarks,  '  were 

-.?,.  Jewish  works   under  a  heathen  mask.' 

UMrature.  j^Q^gyg^  divergent  the  outward  form 
assumed,  they  all  exhibited  one  characteristic  in  common : 
they  addressed  themselves  to  heathen  readers,  under 
cloak  of  some  name  that  was  influential  in  the  heathen 
world,  and  in  the  form  most  natural  to  their  alleged  origin. 
Indirectly  or  directly,  their  aim  was  the  propagation  of 
Judaism  among  the  Gentiles.  Whilst  the  works  ascribed 
to  Hecataeus  and  Aristeas  belong  to  the  former  category 
(indirect  propaganda),  the  Sibyllines  are  distinctly  of 
the  latter. 

The  Sibyl  was  regarded  in  the  ancient  world  as  an 
inspired   prophetess.      She   belonged   to   no   prophetic 

M  Sihvla    ^"^^^  ^r  priestly  Ciiste,  but  held  a  position 
^        ^    '    free  and  uncontrolled  as  a  superhumanly 
gifted  organ  of  the  will  and  counsels  of  the  gods. 

The  number  of  such  Sibyls  is  variously  stated  at  different 
times.      Heracliius  in  Plutarch  {De  Pytkice  orac.  6),  Aristo- 

?hanes  {Pax^  1095),  and  Plato  {Phadr.  22),  speak  of  only  one. 
*acitus  {Akh.  6  la)  is  doubtful  whether  there  were  more  than 
one.  Pausanias  {Descr.  Grtrc.  10  12)  mentions  four,  while  Varro 
(in  Lactanuus,  Z)w.  Insiii.le)  specifies  ten.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  Alexandre, 
Orac.  SibyL  (ist  ed.),  1856,  2  i-ioi ;  Maass,  de  Sibyl larum 
Indicibus  (1879),  and  the  arts,  on  the  subject  in  Smith's  Diet.  0/ 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Biogr..,  and  tlie  Ency.  Brit.  W. 

Written   accounts  of  the  oracles  delivered   by   the 
Sibyls   obtained   in    Greece  and   Asia   Minor  only    a 
fifi  SihvllinA    P"v^^®  circulation.     Still  though  they 
Om^  ^^®  "^^   preserved  by  the  State   or 

^'***^®*'  publicly  consulted,  we  must  not  under- 
rate their  importance  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Eastern 
classical  world.  In  Rome,  however,  they  acquired 
quite  a  unique  position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
here  of  the  very  ancient  collection  of  these  oracles,  said 
to  have  been  purchased  by  King  Tarquin,  or  to  record 
the  frequent  occasions  on  which  they  were  consulted  by 
the  state  before  their  destruction  in  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed the  Capitol  in  B.a  83.  (Alexandre  [2198]  has 
traced  sixty  such  occasions.)  Their  place  was  soon 
afterwards  taken  (75  b.c.  )  by  a  collection,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  1000  verses,  made  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Africa,  and  Italy,  by  order  of  the  Senate. 
(After  being  revised  under  Augustus,  it  seems  finally  to 
have  been  burnt  by  the  order  of  Stilicho  in  404  A.  D. ) 

Inasmuch  as  such  oracles  enjoyed  high  authority  and 
a  wide  circulation  in  the  ^ast, — inasmuch,  likewise,  as 
they  wo^  anonymous  in  origin,  fi'ee  fi'om  authoritative 
revision,  and  capable  of  modification  or  enlargement  at 
pleasure  by  those  in  whose  hands  they  were  for  the 
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time  being, — they  offered  to  the  missionary  spirit  of 
Hellenistic  Judaism  a  form  of  literature  which  would 
readily  admit  the  disguised  expression  of  its  highest 
beliefs,  and  at  the  same  time  procure  for  them  a 
hearing  in  Gentile  circles.  It  is  not  unlikely,  too,  that 
the  prolonged  search  of  Roman  otficials  for  Sibylline 
oracles  in  the  East  may  have  further  stimulated  the 
inventive  faculties  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and  led  to 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  verses  in  our  present 
collection.  In  this  method  of  propaganda  the  Christians 
proved  themselves  later  to  be  apt  pupils  of  the  Jews. 
So  common,  indeed,  had  become  in  early  Christian 
times  the  invention  of  such  oracles  that  Celsus 
(Orig.  conir.  Cels.  5  61)  terms  Christians  2t/3uXXt<rTai, 
believers  in  sibyls,  or  sibyl-mongers. 

This  charge  of  Celsus  was  not  unmerited  ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  a  citation  about  the  tower  of  Babel 
made  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  80-40  B.C.  (see  Eus. 
CAn7«.  I23},  and  found  likewise  in  Josephus  {Ant.  143)1 
it  is  to  Christian  writers  that  we  are  indebted,  not  only 
for  all  other  references,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of 
the  entire  collection  that  h^  come  down  to  us. 

Hermas  {Vis.  2  4)  mentions  the  Sibyl,  but  not  her  verses ;  but 
quotations  are  frequent  in  Clement  Alex,  and  Lactantius.  A 
collection  of  the  Patristic  quotations  from  the  Sibyllines  will  be 
found  in  Strove  {FragmetUa  librorum  SibyllinorutH  qua  apud 
Lactantium  reperiuntur:  18 17),  in  Vervorst  {,De  Carminibus 
Sibyllinis  apud  sanctos  Pat  res  disctptatioy  Paris,  1844), 
in  Besan^on  (De  tempioi  que  les  Pires  de  C^glise  cut /ait  des 
oracles  sibyllins:  Montauban,  1851),  and  m  Alexandre  (2 
354-3  "X 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  a 
chaotic  medley.  They  consist  of  twelve  books — there 
„  .  .  were  originally  fourteen  —  of  various 
11*«^^*  authorship,  date,  and  religious  con- 
COUecuon.  ception.  This  arrangement,  which  is 
due  to  an  unknown  editor  of  the  sixth  century 
(Alexandre),  does  not  in  itself  determine  identity  of 
authorship,  or  of  time, or  of  religious  belief ;  for  many  of 
the  books  are  merely  arbitrary  groupings  of  unrelated 
fragments.  As  the  editor,  moreover,  was  guided  by 
caprice  as  often  as  by  any  discernible  principle  of 
editing,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  same  passage  fre- 
quently recurs  in  different  contexts. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  these  Oracles  was  published  at 

Basel,  in  X545,  from  an  Augsburg  (now  a  Munich)  MS,  and 

consisted  of  eight  books.     A  metrical  Latin 

90.  EditlOIIS.  translation  of  these  books  by  Sebastian 
Castxdio  appeared  in  the  following  year, 
and  an  emended  Greek  text  from  the  same  scholar  in  1555. 
The  most  %^uable  of  the  early  editions  is  that  of  Opsopocus 
(x./-.,  Koch),  Paris,  1599,  in  which  fresh  MS  evidence  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  text.  These  were  followed  by  that  of  Gal- 
laeus,  Amsterdjun,  1689 ;  but  his  work  is  of  no  critical  worth. 
These  eight  Sibylline  books  were  likewise  reprinted  in  Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca  Vett.  Pair.  (Venice,  1788X  Book  14  was  first 
edited  by  Mai  in  1817  fit)m  a  Milan  MS  and  Books  11-14 
from  two  Vadcan  MSS  in  1828  by  the  same  scholar.  Books  9 
and  10  have  not  been  recovered.  All  these  editions  have  been 

superseded  by  the  first  ediuon  of  Alexandre's  Oracuta  Sibyllina 
(a  vols.  Pans,  i84i-z856),  and  his  second  edition  of  1B69,  in 
which  the  valuable  excursuses  of  the  first  are  omitted ;  and  by 
the  edition  of  Friedlieb  (Leipzig,  1852).  The  latter  has  a  useful 
introduction,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  translation  into  German 
hexameters ;  but  the  text  is  untrustworthy. 

By  far  the  best  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of 
Rzach,  Oracula  Sibyllina  (Vienna,  1891).  For  the 
formation  of  this  text  fourteen  MSS  have  been  used ; 
the  text  has  been  further  emended  by  an  exhaustive 
collation  of  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  Our  citations 
will  be  made  from  this  text. 

For  further  literature  on  the  subject,  see  Alexandre's  work 
(xst  ed.  2  71-82 ;  and  ed.  ^18-4x9) ;  Schiirer  {^Hist.  5  288-292). 
English  readers  will  find  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  work 
of  Schfirer  just  mentioned  ;  Edinb.  Rev.  (July  1877,  pp.  31-67); 
xuid  Dcsoie  {Pseudepigr.  1891,  pp.  276-344). 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sibyllines 
to  the  ancient  heathen  ones  it  is  practically  impossible 
RaI  to  ^°  determine,  i.  They  assumed,  of 
91.  Jiei.  to  course,  the  outward  form  of  the  older 
neatnen  BlDyi.  Qracles,  being  written  in  Homeric 
hexameter  verse  ;  but  they  transgress  every  rule  of  pro- 
sody.    Short  syllables  are  lengthened  through  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  accent,  or  even  without  it,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  verse  ;  and  long  syllables  are  likewise 
shortened. 

For  peculiarities  of  metre  and  syntax,  see  Alexandre, 
/excursus,  7.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  many 
of  these  disappear  in  the  better  text  of  Rzach.  Of  acrostic 
verses,  which,  according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  (4  62)  and  Cicero  (Be 
Diif,  2  54)j  was  the  form  of  the  most  ancient  Sib>;llincs,  only  one 
specimen  is  still  preserved — viz.,  in  8  217-2S0,  the  initials  of  which 
are  IH20Y2  XPEI2T02  BEOY  YI02  SOTHP  2T.\YP02. 
It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  without  the  last  word  1  the 
initials  of  the  title  compose  the  word  IX0Y2 — '  a  fish ' — a  frequent 
symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  on  early  monuments. 

2.  As  regards  the  matter,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  later  Sibyls  used  much  of  the  older  material 
lying  ready  to  hand. 

Thus,  in  3  414-418  (the  passageabout  Helen),  *  the  Erinnys  from 
Sparta,'  is  from  a  heathen  source;  so  likewise  the  punning 
couplet  in  499-100,  which  frequently  recurs  : 

KWi  lidfiov  afi^iK  airatrav  vir'  rnovtcrai  icaAv(^«t 
A^Aof  6'  ovK  cTi  £i}A(K,  aSriKa  Si  irdvra  toL  Ai^Aov. 
Another  notable  instance  is  8  361,  where  a  line  from  an  ancient 
Delphic  oracle  is  given  verbatim.     See  Herod.  1 47. 

We  must  turn  from  such  questions  to  discuss  the 
various  elements  of  which  the  work  is  composed. 
09  nAmnnait.A  T'*^^'  ^  ^^  ^ave  already  observed, 

Chjtfa^  are  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  the 
latter  largely  preponderate.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  character  of  the  work,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  It  is  therefore 
only  on  some  of  the  smaller  portions  that  we  can  arrive  at 
any  certainty.  Much  is  of  a  neutral  character,  and,  as  far 
therefore  as  internal  evidence  goes,  may  equally  well 
have  proceeded  from  either  class  of  writers.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  external  evidence.  We  shall  now  deal 
with  the  various  elements  of  the  work  in  their  chrono- 
logical order  as  far  as  that  is  possible.  Our  space  does 
not  admit  of  an  analysis  of  all  the  books  ;  we  shall, 
however,  give  a  short  survey  of  the  more  important. 

The  first  and  oldest  part  is  897-829'^  and  probably  the 
Proceniium.     The  latter  is  not  found  in  our  MSS ;  it 

fl^  Pro-    is  taken  from  the /4^^w/^(^^»f»  of  Theophilus 

(Bmiuni.  ^^®°  A.D. ).  It  consists  of  two  fragments, 
of  thirty-five  and  forty-nine  lines  respec- 
tively. Rzach  (pp.  232-238)  and  Alexandre  link  them 
together  by  another  short  fragment  of  three  lines.  On 
very  inadequate  grounds  the  latter  editor  assigns  them 
to  Christian  authorship ;    but  they  contain  nothing  of 

g^  g  g  an  essentially  Christian  cast  (on  their 
•  97-  29-  contents,  see  Eschatology,  §  58). 
With  regard  to  897-829  opinions  are  conflicting. 
Bleek  regards  verses  97-807 — with  the  exception  of  3  350- 
380,  a  later  Christian  interpolation — as  the  work  of 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  170-160  B.C. ;  Hilgenfeld  thinks 
that  the  whole  of  97-817  was  written  about  140  B.C. ; 
Ewald  brings  down  the  date  to  124  B.C.  Alexandre 
assigns  897-294,  489-828,  to  168,  but  295-488  to  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of 
Alexandre's  view  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  inter- 
preting adequately  such  passages  as  8464-473  as  applying 
to  the  civil  war  and  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
(Friedlieb,  p.  33). 

3  97-818  falls  naturally  into  three  groups :  (a)  97-204 ;  (i) 
295-488  ;  (c)  489-818.5*  The  first  (a)  opens  abruptly  with  the 
building  and  the  destruction  of  Babel  (97-104).  Tnen  the  earth 
is  peopled  and  its  rule  is  divided  between  Cronos,  Titan,  and 
Japetos  (106- 1 10).  In  the  strife  that  subsequently  arose  between 
ths  Cronides  and  the  Titans  these  races  were  destroyed,  and 
there  arose  in  succession  the  great  kingdoms  of  the  eartn— those 
of  Egypt,  Per5i^^  Media,  iEthiopiaj^Assyria,  Macedonia,  again 
of  Kg>;pt,  and  of  Rome  (118-161).  This  closes  the  retrospect  of 
the  Sibyl ;  now  begins  her  prophecy  (162-166).  First,  she 
predicts  the  rise  of  the  Jewish  (under  Solomon),  the  Macedonian, 
and  the  Roman  kingdoms ;  during  the  reign  of  the  seventh  king 
of  Egypt,  of  Hellenic  race,  the  people  of  (jod  will  ^;ain  become 
powerful  (167-195).    Then  are  recounted  the  judgments  of  God 

1  A^  Latin  rendering  with  the  last  seven  verses  omitted  is 
given  in  Augustine's  De  Civ.  18  23. 

2  Where  Friedlieb  and  Alexandre  give  828,  Rzach  gives  829 
verses. 

*  In  the  detailed  analysis  that  follows,  certain  verses,  un- 
important for  the  present  purpose,  are  (for  the  sake  of  brevity) 
left  unaccounted  for. 
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on  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  on  the  Jews  (196-212).  Next, 
the  Sibyl  takes  as  her  theme  the  praise  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
their  virtues,  and  the  salient  points  in  their  history  from  their 
departure  from  Egypt  down  to  Cyrus  (2x8-204).  The 

second  group  {b)  is  mainly  concerned  Avith  judgments  against 
Babylon,  Eg>'pt,  Gog  and  Magc^,  Libya  (295-333),  and  likewise 
against  individual  cities  (34i-366>  Then  follows  the  promise  of 
Messianic  prosperity  and  peace  (367-380),  and  this  group  closes 
with  oracles  regarding  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors, 
and  various  countries,  towns,  and  islands  (381-488).  In  419-^32 
we  have  the  celebrated  diatribe  against  Homer.  The  third 

group  (c)  opens  with  oracles  against  Phoenicia,  Crete,  Thrace,  Gog 
and  Magog,  and  the  Hellenes  (489-572).  Then  Israel  is  praised 
for  its  worship  of  the  true  God  (573-600).  Thereupon  ensues  a 
second  prophecy  of  judgment  and  a  call  to  conversion,  and  an 
account  of  the  cvik  that  were  to  befall  the  ungodly  (601-651). 
Then  the  Sibyl  foretells  the  coming  of  the  Messuuiic  king,  who 
would  take  vengeance  on  his  adversaries ;  next  comes  a  detailed 
account  of  the  period  of  Messianic  prosperity  (652-731),  and, 
finally,  the  signs  that  arc  to  herald  the  end  of  all  things  (706-808). 
The  Sibyl  declares  that  she  is  neither  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  nor 
yet  the  Cumacan  (809-818). 

3.  Though  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  epitome  that 
897-818  is  not  a  single  and  homogeneous  composition  but 
rather  an  aggregate  of  separate  oracles,  we  are  safe 
(with  Schtirer)  in  regarding  the  three  groups  as  derived 
in  the  main  from  one  author,  and  as  dating  from  the 
same  period,  the  reign  of  the  seventh  Ptolemy,  which  is 
referred  to  in  all  three  groups  (192-193,  316-318,  608-610). 

Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon  reigned  first  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  (17^164  b.c.).  He  was 
then  banished,  but  recovered  the  throne  in  145  and  reigned  as 
sole  king  till  117  B.C.  That  the  composition  dates  from  the 
latter  period  is  clear  (520-572)  from  the  prophecy  of  the  com- 

Elete  subjugation  of  all  Hellas.  As  Hilgenfeld,  Schurer,  and 
>rummond  point  out,  this  cannot  have  been  written  before  the 
fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.).  The  doom  of  Corinth  is  actually 
referred  to  (487),  and  possibly^  that  of  Carthage^  (492-503)- 
Verses  388 -400,  which  deal  with  the  Seleucid  kings,  were 
written  (according  to  Hilgenfeld's  interpretation)  about  140  b.c. 
Therefore,  since  the  author  represents  tne  Messianic  kingdom  as 
beginning  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  we  may  safely 
take  97-818  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
centurv  b.c.  The  Prooemium,  with  which  we  have  already 
dealt  ^ee  above  |  93),  most  probably  formed  the  introduction 
to  these  verses,  and  Schurer  adduces  external  evidence  from 
Lactantius  (iv.  6  5^  to  that  effect. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  81-96,  we  should  add  that 
Friedlieb  and  others  reject  819-828  as  a  later  addition,  as  these 
verses  are  at  variance  with  809-811. 

With  regard,  however,  to  81-92  all  previous  critics 
seem  to  have  gone  wrong  in  connecting  63-92  with  the 
dB  a  1-02  P''^^^"S  verses.  In  63-92  the  end  of  all 
"  *  things  is  to  come  during  the  sway  of  Rome 
over  the  world  (75-80).  In  1-62,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  the  partial  judgments  that  are  to  take  effect  on 
the  coming  of  the  Messianic  king  in  49/.  are  re- 
counted. The  Sibyl  then  promises  in  61  f.  to  enumerate 
the  cities  that  are  to  suffer  ;  but  here  the  account  breaks 
off",  and  not  a  word  more  is  said  in  63-92  in  fulfilment 
of  her  promise.  Hence  these  two  sections  are  of 
different  authorship.  63-92  is  certainly  late  and 
Christian.     On  81-62,  see  also  Eschatolcxjy,  §  68. 

In  63-74  we  have  a  reproduction  of  the  myth  concerning 
Nero,  according  to  which  Beliar  was  to  return  in  the  form 
of  that  emperor  and  work  many  mighty  signs.  This 
idea  recurs  in  2  167-170  (a  distinctly  Christian  product), 
and  in  the  Asc.  Isa.  813-5 1  (cp  Antichrist,  §  15). 

As  regards  8  1-62.  it  may  be  derived  from  one  author, 
and  V.  52  may  refer  to  the  triumvirate  of  Antony, 
Oclavius,  and  Lepidus.  In  that  case  this  section  was 
written  before  31  B.C. 

Book  4  is,  with  Friedlieb,  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Alexandre,  and 
Schurer,  to  be  regarded  as  of  Jewish  authorship,  and  was 
written  al>out  80  a.d.  or  somewhat  later.  This 
96.  Book  4.  date  is  determined  by  two  allusions :  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (70  a.d.)  in  115-127,  and 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (79  a.ij.)  in  130-136.  The  latter  was 
to  be  the  immediate  precursor  of  the  venRcance  that  was  to  be 
wreaked  on  Rome  by  Nero,  returning  with  many  m>;riads  from 
the  East  (1^7-139).  There  are  no  grounds  for  assigning  this 
book,  with  Ew.  and  Hilgenfeld,  to  Essene  authorship  ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  the  reference  to  ablutions  in  163-165,  there  is 
no  mention  of  anything  characteristic  of  the  Essenes,  and  the 
words  in  question  are  most  naturally  taken  as  referring  to 
proselyte  baptism  (SchQrer).  The  teaching  enforced  in  179-192 
shows  that  the  author  cannot  have  been  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
but  probably  belonged  to  Palestine;  for  the  eschatology  is 
very  naive.     From  the  bones  and  ashes  of  men's  bodies  God 
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will  fashion  anew  the  bodies  in  which  they  will  rise  to  judgment. 
The  judgment  will  then  proceed  according  to  their  deeds.  The 
wicked  will  again  die,  but  the  righteous  live  again  on  earth. 
This  recalls  Enoch  l-8«. 

Boole  5  professes  to  be  the  work  of  an  Egyp^^ri  Sibyl,  the 
sister  of  Isis  (v.  si).     It  is  mainly  Jewish ;  but  there  may  be 

Christian  elements.     There  is  a  marked  absence 
97.  Book  6.  ofideascharacteristicof  Judaism  or  Christianity, 

and  also  of  internal  connection,  Friedlieb 
attributes  the  book  to  an  Egyptian  Jew  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  ; 
Alexandre  to  a  Christian  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the  age  of  the 
Anionines.  The^  first  fifty-one  lines  are  in  effect  a  chronological 
oracle  ending  with  Hadrian.  As  the  rest  of  the  book  deals 
with  Egyptian  affairs,  it  is  probablv  of  different  authorship  and 
date,  and  we  may,  with  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  and  SchQrer,  accept 
8o  A.D.  as  an  approximate  date  for  52-531.  Some  passages  are 
decidedly  Jetmh  :  tfv.  360-285  (announcement  of  woes  upon  the 
idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  but  of  blessing  on  Israel),  tnr.  397-413  (the 
destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerxisalem),  w.  414-453,  492-511  (the 
building  of  a  new  temple  in  Egypt  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
that  already  destroyed  at  Leontopolis) ;  there  are  others  also. 
The  one  passage  that  seems  to  be  certainly  Christian  is  256-259 : 


APOCRYPHA 

ctf  6^  Tt$  i^erai  aSrif  air'  alB^po^  <^oxof  ai^p, 
ot  iroAo/xoc  iiir\M<rtv  iwi  (v\ov  iy^aoKOpirov 
'E/SpatMv  ox'  ofuOTOf ,  hv  rieXi6v  irore  trriiatv 
^irffaa^  jnffftt  re  koX-^  /cat  xctAeo-iv  ayvoU. 
Book  6  is  the  work  of  a  Gnostic  (?^  Christian.     Jesus,  the 
natural  son  of  Joseph,  is  united  with  Christ  at  baptism.     The 
_     ,  bookdescribescertainincidentsat  the  baptism 

98.  BOOK8  6-8   somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  apocryphal 
11-14  ^/'        gospels.  Book  7  is  of  like  authorship 

and  is  not  earlier  than  the  third  (see  above, 
I  91,  i)  century  a.i>.  ^  Book  8,  in  which  the  famoiis  acroNiic 
occurs,  is  of  Christian  origin  but  of  divided  authorship.  1-429 
belongs  to  the  second  centur>';  430-501  to  the  third.  As  to 
Books  1  y.  and  11-14,  there  is  a  great  \ariety  of  opinion. 
Alexandre  assigns  the  former  to  a  Christian  author  of  the  third 
century,  and  the  latter  to  an  Alexiuidrian  Tew  of  about  the 
year  267.  Friedlieb  places  1  yC  at  the  close  of  tne  second  century ; 
11-14  he  ascribes  to  Jewish  writers  of  the  second  and  the  third 
centuries  A.D.  respectively ;  12  ^  to  Christian  writers  of  the 
third  century. 

Some  of  these  judgments  are  simply  hypotheses ;  there  is  still 
room  for  indefinite  study  on  these  questions.  r.  h.  C. 
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It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give,  in  the 
first  place,  a  general  survey  of  the  very  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books  known  as  *  the  Apo- 
crypha' (details  being  reserved  for  special 
articles),  and  then  to  proceed  to  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  larger  literature 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  that  collection.  Fuller 
treatment  of  the  subdivision  'Apocalyptic,'  however, 
will  be  reserved  for  a  special  article  (see  above.  Apocalyp- 
tic), where  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  following 
nine  works : — Apoc.  of  Baruch,  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch, 
Slavonic  Book  of  Enoch,  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Jubilees, 
Assumption  of  Moses,  Test.  xii.  Patr.,  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  Sibylline  Oracles.  The  later  Christian  litera- 
ture will  be  excluded,  only  those  writings  being  con- 
sidered which  contain  portions  assignable,  at  latest,  to 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century. 

The  name  Apocrypha  (nom.  pi.  neut.  of  Gk.  adj. 
AirdKpwpos,  hidden)  is  used  to  denote  a  large  body  of 
Jewish  and  (Christian  literature,  consisting 
of  writings  which  either  their  authors  or  their 
admirers  have  sought  to  include  among  canonical  scrip- 
tures, but  which  have  ultimately  failed  to  secure  such  a 
position  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church  at  large. 

This  special  usage  of  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
practice  common  among  sects,  religious  or  philosophic, 
of  embodying  their  special  tenets  or  formulae  in  lxx)ks 
withheld  from  public  use,  and  communicated  to  an  inner 
circle  of  believers.  Such  books,  generally  bearing  the 
name  of  some  patriarch,  prophet,  or  apostle,  were  called 
by  their  possessors  apxxrryphal,  the  designation  imply- 
ing that  they  were  hidden  from  the  outer  world,  and 
even  from  the  ordinary  members  of  the  sect  itself ;  in 
such  cases  the  epithet  apocryphal  was  used  in  a  laud- 
atory sense.  Since,  however,  the  books  were  forgeries, 
the  epithet  gradually  came  to  take  coloiu"  from  that  fact, 
and  in  process  of  time  it  was  employed  to  indicate  other 
\vritings  that  had  been  forged.  In  the  common  parlance 
of  to-day,  it  denotes  any  story  or  document  which  is  false 
or  spurious. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances — and  certainly  a  typical  instance 
— of  the  use  of  the  word  apocryphal  \n  its  laudatory  sense,  occurs 
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a.  Name. 


L  GospeU(|26/X 
II.  Acts  (I  28). 

III.  Epistles  (I  29V. 

IV.  Apocalypses  (f  30). 
V.  Didactic  (I  31). 


in  a  magical  book  of  Moses  edited  from  a  Leyden  papynis  of  the 
third  or  fourth  century  by  Leeman  and  by  Dietench  yAbraxas^ 


xoi^.  The  book  may  be  as  old  as  the  first  centurv  a.d.  Its 
title  is  MMV<rtfii»«  Upa  pCfiXot  aw6Kpv^>ot  ivucaXovtittni  hyiiri  ^ 
aytOp  *  A  Holy  and  Secret  Book  of  Moses,  called  the  Eighth,  or 
the  Holy.'  For  the  earliest  use  of  the  word  tn  ma/am  /arttm,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  to  turn  probably  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(348  A.D.) ;  and  for  a  more  frequent  and  clear  employment  of  the 
adjective  in  a  disparaging  sense,  to  Jerome,  whose  constant  use  of 
it  IS  probably  respon^ble  for  our  employment  of  it  at  the  present 
day  as  the  equivalent  of  *  non -canonical.' 

Finally  the  name  Apocrypha  has  come  to  be 
applied,  and  is  now  applied,  by  the  reformed  com- 
munions to  a  particular  collection  of  writings.  While 
some  of  these  are  genuine  and  authentic  treatises, 
others  legendary  histories,  and  the  rest  apocryphal  in 
the  disparaging  sense  of  bearing  names  to  which  they 
have  no  right,  all  come  under  the  definition  proposed 
above,  for  each  of  them  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
treated  as  canonical.^ 

L  The  ApodTpha  Proper. 

8.  Apocrypha      This  collection   of   books   may  be 
proper:        classified  in  several  ways.     We  might 
claSBificatiolL  classify  them  critically  thus  : — 
1.  Additions  to  catumicaibooks : — 

X  Elsdras  (interpolated  form  of  Ezra) :  see  below,  |  4,  ii. 

Addidons  to  Esther  :  see  below,  |  5,  i. 

Addiuons  to  Daniel :  see  below,  9  5,  2. 

Prayer  of  Manasses :  see  below,  |  6,  3. 
9.  Pstudepigraphical  writings : — 

4  Esdras  :  see  below,  |  7. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon  :  see  below,  |  8,  2. 

Baruch  :  see  below,  f  6,  i. 

Epistle  of  Jeremy :  see  below,  |  6,  2. 

3.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  writings  :— 
Tobit :  see  below,  |  5,  3. 
Judith  :  see  below,  f  5,  4. 

4.  Genuine  and  authentic  treatises : — 
Ecclesiasticus  :  see  below,  §  8,  i.^ 
I,  2  Maccabees  :  see  below,  |  4,  L 

Probably  the  most  natural  and   convenient  division 

1  It  docs  not  seem  necessary  to  devote  spacehere  to  comment- 
ing upon  the  use  of  the  word  Deutero-canonical,  as  applied  to 
these  oooks  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by 
the  authorides  of  that  Church  that  no  distincdon  of  authority  is 
implied  in  the  term. 
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will  be  one  depending  upon  the  kind  of  literature  which 
each  book  represents,  as  thus  : — 

I.  Narrative :  (a)  Historical ;  (J>)  Legendary  (or  HaggadicX 
II.  (a)  Prophetical ;  or  {h)  Apocalyptic 
III.  Didactic. 

I.  (a)   Historical.      i.    The  Books  of  Maccabees. 

I  Maccabees.  — An  important  and  generally  trustworthy 

4.  Historical    ^'^^^0'^»    extant    in    Greek.       It    was 

*  translated    from    a    Hebrew    original, 

which  siu-vived   as  late  as  the   time  of  Jerome.      On 

this  and  the  following  see  Maccabees,  Books  of. 

2  Maccabees.  — Extant  in  Greek  ;  an  al»idgment  of  a 
work  in  five  books  by  Jason  of  Gyrene  ( see  2  23 ).  Prefixed 
to  it  are  two  letters,  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  Jews  of  Egj^Dt,  commonly  held  to  be  spurious  (see, 
however,  Maccabees,  Second.  §  7). 

3  Maccabees. — Greek.  A  fragmentary  history  of  an 
attempted  massacre  of  the  Jews  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  and  of  their  miraculous  deliverance.  This  book 
and  the  following  are  not  included  by  the  Roman  Church 
in  its  Canon,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  Vg.  though  found 
in  6. 

4  Maccabees. — Greek.  A  philosophical  discourse, 
illustrating  the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Matter,  by  the 
story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the  •  Seven 
Maccabees '  and  their  mother.  The  work  was  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  Josephus.  An  edition  of  the  Syriac 
version  with  kindred  documents,  prepared  by  the  late 
Prof.  Bensly,  has  been  printed  under  the  supervision 
ofW.  E.  Barnes. 

ii.  1  Esdras.^ — Greek.  A  recasting  of  the  canonical 
Eizra,  to  which  is  added  the  legendary  tale  of  the  Dis- 
pute of  the  Three  Courtiers  (known  to  Josephus).  This 
book  appears  in  Vg.  as  an  appendix  to  the  NT  ;  but  no 
authority  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
See  ESDRAS,  Books  of.  First  and  Second. 

{b)  Legendary,  i.  Additions  to  Esther. — Greek. 
They   consist   of  a  number  of  letters,  prayers,  visions, 

-  T^Affendarv   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  ^"^  found  inter- 
.  tieg^enaaiy.  ^i^^^g^j    Jj^^q  ^^  canonical    book    of 

Elsther  in  ®.     See  Esther,  §  10. 

a.  Additions  to  Daniet.— Greek.  These  are  three  in 
number : — 

(i. )  The  Story  of  Susanna,  prefixed  to  the  book. 
( ii. )  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  inserted  in  ch.  3. 

(iii. )  The  Story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  following  ch.  12 
and  attributed  to  Habakkuk. 

They  are  found  both  in  the  S  Version  and  in  that 
of  Theodotion.  What  is  said  to  be  the  Hebrew  original 
of  part  of  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  has  been 
recently  found  by  Dr.  M.  Gaster  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  printed  by  him  in  TSBA,  1894.  Cp 
Daniel,  §  5. 

3.  Tobit. — Greek  and  '  Chaldee.'  A  romantic  narra- 
tive of  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  written  not  later  than 
the  first  century  a.d.  at  latest,  and  perhaps  in  Egypt. 
The  book  has  a  literary  connection  with  the  story  of 
Ahikar  (see  Achiacharus).  The  date  cannot  at 
present  be  considered  at  all  certain.  The  'Chaldee' 
or  Aramaic  version  (on  the  name  see  Aramaic,  §  4, 
end),  published  by  Dr.  Neubauer  in  1878,  is  probably 
not  the  earliest  form  of  the  book.  Of  the  Greek  there  are 
three  recensions,  and  there  are  three  old  Latin  recen- 
sions besides  Jerome's  Vg.  version.  There  are  also 
two  Hebrew  texts,  one  derived  firom  ®,  and  the 
other  from  the  Aramaic  Dr.  Gaster  has  printed  some 
fresh  Hebrew  texts  of  the  story  in  TSBA,  1896.  See 
Tobit. 

4.  Judith. — Greek.  A  romance  which,  in  its  present 
form,  may  date  from  the  first  century  B.C.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  deliverance  of  the  city  Bethulia  from  the 
Assyrians  under  Holofemes,  through  the  bravery  of 
Judith,  a  Hebrew  widow.  No  miraculous  element 
appears  in  the  story.     See  Judith, 

1  So  called  in  EV  and  0  {(t.g.  Swete  [B]).  In  «a  (subscr.) 
it  is  catted  o  tcpevf ;  in  Lag.'s  Luc  it  is  E^dpov  B',  and  in  Vg.  it 

b  3  Esdras. 
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II.  (a)  Prophetical.  i.  Baruch. — Greek.  A 
pseudepigraphical  book  (i.e.  one  written  under  a  false 
6.  PropheticaL  °ame).ascribed  to  Baruch  son  of  xNeriah 

*^  w«*.  amanuensis  of  Jeremiah.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  :  (i)  1-38,  which  may  date  from  the  times  of 
the  Persian  supremacy,  possibly  has  a  Hebrew  original, 
and  certainly  shows  close  affinities  with  Dan.  9;  (2) 
39-69  (end),  originally  written  in  Greek,  probably  after 
70  A.D.  ;  chap.  6  is  modelled  on  the  nth  Psalm  of 
Solomon.  Edited  most  fully  by  Kneucker.  Appended 
to  this  book  is — 

2.    The  Epistle  of  Jeremy  ( Baruch  6  in  our  Apocrypha). 
— Greek,  also  pseudepigraphic,  purporting  to  be  a  letter 
of  Jeremiah  addressed  to  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  inveighing 
against  the  worship  of  idols. 
I        3.    The  Prayer  of  Manasses.  — Greek.     This  is  attri- 
I    buted  to  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  when  in  prison.     It 
is  very  likely  an  extract  from  a  legendary  history  of 
Manasseh,  of  which  other  portions  appear  to  be  quoted 
(in  connection  with  the  prayer)  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions (2  2^)  \  or  possibly  it  was  written  with  a  view 
to  insertion  into  the  text  of  2  Chron.  33.     It  is  not  in 
the  Roman  canon,  but  is  appended  thereto. 
(b)  Apocalyptic.  —  Of   this   large    and   important 
7  AuocalvDtic    ^^^  ^^  writings  only  one  specimen 
.     ^fwcMjf/     .  j^    contained    in    our    Apocrypha, 
namely : — 

4  Esdras.^ — Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Ar- 
menian. The  original  Greek  is  lost.  Only  chaps.  3-14 
appear  in  any  Version  save  the  Latin ;  chaps.  1/  15/.  are 
I  later  accretions,  probably  of  two  different  dates.  1/.  being 
perhaps  of  second  century,  and  15/  of  third  centur}' ; 
3-14  are  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  probably  written  about 
97  A.D.  ;  If  are  Christian,  15/  most  likely  Jewish. 
Rejected  by  the  Roman  Church,  it  is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Vg.  See  Esdras,  Books  of  and 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  §§  13-15. 

III.  Didactic  i.  IVisdcm  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  commonly  called  Ecclesiasticus. — Greek,  avowedly 

g  DidActic.  ^''^^^^^^  itova,  the  Hebrew  of  which  a 
.  inaacua  considerable  portion  has  lately  been  re- 
covered. A  genuine  authentic  treatise,  in  parts  of 
high  literary  excellence.  The  author  was  a  Palestinian 
Jew  of  the  second  century  B.C.  See  Ecclesias- 
ticus. 

2.  Wisdom  of  Solomon. — Greek.  Written  under  the 
name  of  Solomon,  perhaps  by  Philo  (according  to  an 
early  tradition),  certainly  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  in  the 
first  century.  It  is  of  great  merit  in  parts  ;  but  the  tone 
deteriorates  towards  the  end.  The  book  seems,  more- 
over, to  be  incomplete.     See  Wisdom,  Book  of. 

II.  Other  Apocryphal  Literature. 

Our  survey  of  the  remaining  literature  is  a  much 
more  diflBcult  matter.  The  idea  of  classifying  the  books 
0  OthM*  ^P*^'^  chronological  principles  must  be 
litara.tiirA  ^^  aside  at  once  as  impracticable ;  the 
*  data  are  in  a  majority  of  cases  far  too 
vagfue.  The  simplest  division  that  can  be  made  is 
between  those  books  which  have  to  do  with  the  OT  and 
those  which  associate  themselves  with  the  New.  Within 
those  the  classification  will  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
apocrypha  already  described,  according  to  kinds  of 
literature  represented  ;  writings  which  unite  more  than 
one  element  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  most 
prominent  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  OT  literature, 
slightly  modifying  our  previous  classification,  we  can 
include  all  the  documents  we  possess  under  the  following 
headings  : — i.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  Narratives,  ii. 
Prophetical  and  Apocalyptic  books,  iii.  Poetical,  iv. 
Didactic. 

1  Called  a  Esdras  in  EV,  but  oftener,  as  here,  4  Esdras — /./•., 
4th  after  ist  Esdras,  the  Heb.  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  is 
called  3  Esd.  when  Ezra-Neh.  are  counted  one  book,  as  in  <S. 
In  an  Amiens  MS  chaps.  \f.  8-14  \h/.  are  called  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  Esd.  respectively. 
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A.  Old  Testament  (§§  10-25). 
I.  Legendary  or  Haggadic  Narratives  (§§  10- 


10.  Adam  and 


18).      1.    Testament  (or  Apocalypse^  or 


P  tft.  Penitence)  of  Adam  :  Book  of  the  Conflict 
Eve,  ew.  ^  Adam  and  Eve.  — Extant  partially  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopia  [and  Coptic]. 

These  versions  represent  variously  developed  forms 
or  fragments  of  a  Jewish  romance  dealing  with  the 
life  of  Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and  with  their 
death  and  burial.  We  no  longer  possess  the  romance 
in  its  original  form. 

The  remains  of  it  must  be  sought  in  the  following  documents : — 

(a)  Greek  Apocalypse  0/  Moses y  more  properly  Ai^o-tf  irtpl 
*A<o^  Kot  Ew«.  Edited  by  Tischendorf  (^/<va/y>f «  Aifocrv- 
pha^  1866)  and,  in  a  fragmentary  text,  from  the  best  MS,  Sy 
Cenant  (Monumenta  sacra  et  pro/ana^  5  ai).  It  b  principally 
concerned  with  the  death  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  includes  an 
important  narrative  of  the  Fall.     It  is  essentially  Jewish. 

(fi)  Latin  Vita  Adtg  et  Ewe  :  extant  in  many  MSS,  printed 
by  Wilh.  Meyer  in  Abh,  d,  Mitnch,  Akad.,  Philos -  philoL 
Kl.  14,  1878.  It  covers  the  same  ground  as  (a)  and  introduces 
elements  which  occur  in  (y)  and  (fi). 

(y)  .Arabic  and  Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  a$td  Eve  or  Convict 
qfAdatn  and  Eire.  A  long  romance,  Christianized  throughout, 
dealine  with  the  sufferings  and  temptations  of  Adam  and  Eve 
after  the  Fall.  The  history  is  continued  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  has  close  affinities  with  the  Cave  0/  Treasures  (ed.  Bezold  ; 
Schatxhdhle\  It  is  derived  in  large  part  from  the  lost  Jewish 
romance.  First  translated  by  Dillmann  {Das  Christl.  Adaartbuch 
des  Morgentandesy  1853) :  Ethiopic  text  by  Trumpp  in  Abh.  d. 
Manch.  A  had.  16,  1879-81 :  English  Version  by  S.  C.  Malan 
(Book  of  Adam  and  Eve^  i88a).  See  too  the  article  'Adam, 
Books  of,'  by  Hort,  in  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr. 

(6)  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  fra^ents  of  the  Testament 
qf  Adam.  Prophetic  and  apocalypuc  in  character ;  some  are 
extracts  from  the  old  romance  in  its  original  form ;  others  tu^ 
ChristianiiKd.  Edited  by  Renan  in  Joum.  As.  (1853,  PP*  4»7- 
471) ;  the  Greek  by  M.  R.  }9SDits, {Apocrypha  Anecdota :  Texts 
and  Studies,  ii.  8  138). 

M  Coptic.  A  leaf  from  a  Moses-Adam  apocalypse,  gnostictzed. 
Edited  oy  Schmidt  and  Hamack  in  Sitsungrsber.  d.  k.  pr. 
Akad.  d.  ll'iss.,  1801,  p.  1045.  It  is  now  recognised  by 
Ha  mack  to  be  part  of  the  late  Coptic  Apocalypse  <f Bartholomew. 

2.  Book  of  Jubilees,  Little  Genesis  (Leptogenesis), 
Apocalypse  (or  Testament)  of  Moses.  —  A  '  haggadic 
commentary  upon  Genesis.'  The  book  is  in  the  form 
of  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the 
angel  of  the  Presence.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the 
Apocalypse  of  Moses.  The  narrative  communicated  by 
the  angel  begins  with  the  Creation,  and  extends  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  whole  time  is  reckoned  in 
periods  of  Jubilees  :  hence  the  name  Book  of  Jubilees. 
The  events  narrated  in  Genesis  are  for  the  most  part 
sketched  slightly  with  the  addition  of  details  of  a  legend- 
ary character  :  hence  the  name  Leptogenesis,  *  a  detailed 
treatment  of  Genesis'  (see,  however,  Eschatology,§49). 
These  details  include  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  wars  of  Jacob  and  E^u,  the  last  words  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  Much  of  the  legendary  element 
in  Test.  xii.  Patr.  (see  below)  is  derived  from  this  book  : 
see  Apocalyptic,  §§  48-58. 

3.  Testamentsof  the  Three  Patriarchs  (AhrohBitv,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob). — Referred  to  in  the  A  post.    Const.  (616). 

Putrl  ^^^^  under  these  names,  combining  the 
^^j^  '  legendary,  apocalyptic,  and  didactic  ele- 
ments Christianized,  are  found  in  Greek, 
Slavonic,  and  Roumanian  (Testament  [or  Apocalypse'] 
of  Abraham),  and  in  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  ( Testaments  of 
Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob).  They  narrate  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  deaths  of  the  three  patriarchs. 
Their  early  date  is  maintained  by  the  present  writer 
(one  is  quoted  by  Origen),  but  is  not  universally  allowed. 
Dr.  Kohler  {JQP,  1895)  assigns  an  Essene  origin  to  the 
Test,  of  Abraham. 

Edited  by  M.  R.  James  ('Test,  of  Abraham':  Texts  and 
Studies,  2  2)  and  by  Dr.  Gaster  ('  Roumanian  version  of  Apoc 
of  Abraham,'  PSBA,  1887).  The  Greek  version  is  printed  Irom 
one  MS  by  Vassiliev  {Anecdota  Gneco-Byxantina,  1893). 

4.  Apocalypse  of  Abraham. — Slavonic,  from  Greek. 
An  interesting  Jewish  book  with  Christian  insertions. 
The  first  part  is  haggadic,  and  gfives  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham's conversion :  the  second  is  an  expansion  of  the 
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vision  narrated  in  Gen.  15  :  edited  by  N.  Bonwetsch  in 
Studien  %ur  Geschichte  d.  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  1897. 

5.  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. — A  book 
combining  the  three  elements  of  legendary,  apocalyptic 
and  didactic  matter  in  twelve  sections,  each  of  which 
gives  the  last  dying  speech  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  ; 
see  Apocalyptic,  §§  68-76. 

6.  Life  (or  Confession)  of  Aseneth. — A  Jewish  legend 
of  early  date ;    Christianized.       Extant   in  Greek  and 

10    A         ♦»!     Syriac  (and  Latin).      It  is  connected 

12.  Asenein.    ^-^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^-  p^^^    ^^  narrates 

the  circumstances  attending  the  marriage  of  Aseneth 
with  Joseph.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the  story.  The 
Latin  version  was,  according  to  the  present  writer's 
belief,  made  by  or  for  Grosseteste,  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  Testaments. 

The  Greek  and  Laun  are  edited  by  P.  Batiffol,  Studia 
Patristica,x%%*).  The  Syriac  will  be  found  in  Land,  Anecd. 
Syr.,  and  Oppenheim,  Ferula  Josepki  et  Asenethee,  1886.  Sec 
Hort's  article  in  Diet.  Chr.  Biogr. 

7.  Testament  of  Job. — A  Midrash  on  Job,  containing 
a  mythical  story  of  his  life,  Christianized  to  a  very 

_  .      limited  extent     It  is  ascribed  to  his  brother 

13.  JOD.  jj^^^  (Nahor).  Job's  wife  is  called  Sitis. 
Elihu  is  represented  as  inspired  by  Satan.  The  story 
is  worth  reading. 

It  exbts  in  Greek  and  seems  to  be  (luoted  in  the  Apoc.  Paul. 
Printed  from  a  Vatican  MS  by  Mai  {Script.  Vet.  N<n>.  Coll. 
7  180)  ;  a  French  translation  in  Migne's  Dtct.  des  Apocrypha ; 
edited  last  from  two  MSS  by  M.  K.  James,  Apocrypha  Anec- 
dota, ii.  1897. 

8.  Testament  of  Solomon. — Greek.  Practically  a 
magical  book,  though  interspersed  with  large  haggadic 
14-  S  1      OB.  *^^'°"^-     ^^   **   mainly  Jewish,    though 

tc  Christian  touches  have  been  introduced. 

*  It     narrates    the     circumstances     under 

which  Solomon  attained  power  over  the  world  of  spirits, 

details  his  interviews  with  the  demons,  and  ends  with 

an  account  of  his  fall  and  loss  of  power. 

Ed.  first  by  F.  F.  Fleck  in  iVissenschaftl.  Reise;  reprinted 
in  Migne's  Cedrenus,  voL  ii.,  as  an  appendix  to  Psellus's 
writings.  A  German  translati(m  by  Bomemann  in  lllgen's 
Z.f  Kirchengesch.,  1843. 

9.  Contradictio  Salomonis. — A  work  under  this  name 
is  condemned  in  the  "Gelasian"  Decree  de  recipiendis 
et  non  recipiendis  libris.  It  was  in  all  likelihood  an 
account  of  Solomon's  contest  in  wisdom  with  Hiram, 
and  was  the  groundwork  of  the  romance  still  extant 
in  many  forms  and  imder  many  names — e.g. ,  Dialogue 
of  Solomon  and  Saturn  (Anglo-Saxon),  Solomon  and 
Kitovras(/.^.  Kentauros,  Slavonic),  Solomon  and  Mar- 
colph  ( Latin,  etc. ).  J osephus mentions  the  Hiram-legend. 

S«e  on  all  these  books  J.  M.  Kemble's  Introdtiction  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Saturn,  iElfric  Society, 
1843,  and  compare  Achiachakus. 

10.  Ascension  of  Isaiah. — Partly  haggadic,  but  chiefly 
important  as  an  apocalypse — under  which  heading  it 
will  be  treated.     See  Apocalyptic,  §§  42-47. 

11.  Pseudo-Philo's  Libe7   antiquitatum  Biblicarum. 

— Latin,  from  Greek,  and  that  fh>m  Hebrew.     Printed 

IK  -D  A  thrice  in  the  i6th  century  (in  1527,  in 
10.  rsenaO'    „„.    -      ,^«^\    .ui^    u^^u    u^a 


PhUo. 


1550,    and    in     1599),    this    book    had 


practically  escaped  the  knowledge  of  all 
modem  scholars  (except  Cardinal  Pitra)  until  Mr. 
Leopold  Cohn  reintroduced  it  to  the  world  in  an  article 
in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Revie7u,  1898.  It  is  a  haggadic 
summary  of  Bible  history  from  Adam  to  the  death  of 
Saul,  full  of  most  interesting  visions,  prophecies,  and 
legends. 

The  Latin  version,  the  only  form  in  which  the  book  is 
known,  very  much  resembles  the  version  of  4  Esd.  Four 
fragments  published  by  the  present  writer  (Prayer  of  Moses, 
Vision  of  Kenaz,  Lament  of  Seila,  and  Song  of  David  =  w4/<x-. 
Anecd.  L)  turn  out  to  be  extracts  from  this  work  of  Pseudo- 
Philo.  It  is  apparently  pre-Christian  and  merits  careful  study. 
12.  Book  of  Jasher. — A  haggadic  commentary  upon 
the  Hexateuch,  containing  ancient  elements,  but  pre- 

ifi  J&shAT  ^"^^  ^"  ^  mediaeval  form.  There  is 
Jwaer.  ^  prench  translation  by  Drach  in  Migne's 
Diet,  des  Apocryphes,  voL  ii. 
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13.  Book  of  Noah. — Haggadic  and  apocalyptic  frag- 
ments of  this  work  are  incorporated  in  the'  IJook  of  Enoch ; 

17  Noah   there  is  also  a  Hebrew  Midrash  under  this 

name  printed  by  Jellinek  in  Det-ha-Mid- 

rasch,  3  155,  partly  based  on  the  Book  of  Jubilees.     See 

Ronsch  and  Charles,  and  cp.  Apocalyptic,  §§  24,  57. 

14.  Book  of  Latnech. — ^The  title  '  Lamech '  occurs  in 
Greek  lists  of  apocryphal  books.     A  story  of  Lamech 

18.  Lost  Books.  "^^^^  ^  ^^"""^  separately  in  Slavonic 

may  or  may  not  be  identical  with 

this.      There  can  be  little  doubt   that   the  old   book 

treated  (as  the   Slavonic  one  does)  of  the  accidental 

slaying  of  Cain  by  Lamech. 

15.  Book  of  Og. — In  the  Gelasian  Decree  a  book  is 
mentioned  as  'The  Book  of  Og  the  giant,  whom  the 
heretics  feign  to  have  fought  with  a  dragon  after  the 
Flood.'  It  was,  according  to  the  present  writer's 
belief,  identical  with  a  book  npo7AioTe/a  rO)v  Virf6.vrijw 
or  Treatise  of  the  Giants,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  Manichaean  apocrypha  by  Timotheus  of  Con- 
stantinople (Fabricius,  Cod.  apoc.  NT  1x39).  It 
was  no  doubt  a  Jewish  haggada,  containing,  to  judge 
from  the  title,  some  stirring  incidents.  Possibly 
it  may  have  given  a  Jewish  form  of  the  ancient  Dragon- 
myth  of  Babylonia,  on  which  see  Gunkel  {Sckopf. ). 

16.  Penitence  of  Jannes  and  Mambres. — Mentioned 
also  in  the  Gelasian  Decree,  and  perhaps,  like  the 
Pccnitentia  Cyprian i,  a  confession  of  the  wicked  magical 
arts  of  the  two  Egyptian  wizards.  See  an  article  by 
Iselin  in  Hilgenfeld's  ZWT,  1894.  There  is  a  fragment 
(in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon)  apparently  belonging  to 
this  book  in  the  Cotton  MS  Tib.  B.V.  ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  printed. 

17.  Esther. — Origen  on  Romans  (92  :  p.  646)  has  the 
following  passage,  which  clearly  refers  to  a  romance 
about  Esther :  •  We  have  found  it  written  in  a  certain 
book  of  an  apocryphal  nature  (secretiore)  that  there  is 
an  angel  of  grace  who  takes  his  name  from  grace.  For 
he  is  called  Ananehel  (5iAnahel),  which  being  inter- 
preted means  the  grace  of  God.  Now  in  this  writing 
it  was  said  that  this  angel  was  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
Esther  to  give  her  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  king.  * 

There  are,  besides,  many  haggadic  histories — e.g., 
of  David,  Jonah,  the  Captivity,  and  (see  Rev.  Sim. 
1898)  the  Rechabites — in  S)rriac,  Carshunic,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic,  which  are  still  unpublished ;  they  are  to  be 
fomid  in  MS  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 

See  Zotenberg's  Cat.  des  MSS  Syriaques  and  Cat,  des 
MSS  Ethiopifues  de  la  Bibliothfqu*  Nationale,  and  Wright's 
Catalogues  of  Kdiiopic  and  of  Svriac  MSS  in  the  British 
Museum.  Much  Slavonic  apocryphal  literature  also  remains 
unknown  to  critics,  though  most  of  it  has  been  printed.  See 
Kozak's  list  of  Slavonic  apocryphal  literature  in  /-PT'xviii.,  and 
Bonwctsch  in  Hamack's  Altchristl.  Lit.  902-9x7. 

II.  Apocalyptic,  i.  Book  of  Enoch;  and  2. 
ia  A«wv«.i,,.v4.4«.  Secrets  of  Enoch.  —  See  Apoc  A- 
^^•^^T"-    .:VPT.c,§§x8-3aand33-4i-spec- 


Enoch,  eta 


tively. 


3.  Sibylline  Oracles. — Greek  hexameter  verse,  in  four- 
teen books  of  various  dates.  See  Apocalyptic,  §§  86-98. 

4.  Assumption  of  Moses. — Quoted  in  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  as  well  as  by  later  Christian  writers ;  extant  in 
Latin,  incomplete.     See  Apocalyptic,  §§  59-67. 

5.  Apocalypse  of  Baruch.  — A  long  and  important 
apocalypse,  closely  resembling  4  Esdras  in  style  and 

20  Baruch.      ^^"8*^^     See  Apocalyptic,  §§  5- 
jMmniAli.  Ate    ^7'  ^^^  ^^^  below  under  Zoroaster 

6.  Other  Apocalypses  of  Baruch  (a),  (b),  (c). — As  far 
as  is  known  at  present  (a)  is  contained  in  only  a  single 
Greek  MS  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  10,073) :  edited  by  M.  R. 
James,  Apocr.  Anecd.  ii.,  with  a  translation  of  the 
Slavonic  version  by  W.  R.  Morfill :  Bonwetsch  also 
has  published  a  German  translation  of  the  Slavonic. 
The  Greek  text  has  two  Christian  passages.  In 
the  main  it  may  very  well  be  Jewish  and  of  early  date. 
It  contains  revelations  about  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
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moon,  the  history  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  \*ine 
(Christian),  and  the  offering  of  the  prayers  of  men  to 
God  by  Michael,  {c)  An  Ethiopic  ApocalypSi'  of  Baruch, 
preserved  in  a  British  Museum  M.S  (118  in  Dill- 
mann's  Catalogue)  is  apparently  the  production,  in  part 
at  least,  of  an  Abyssinian  Christian.  This,  or  another, 
is  mentioned  in  Wright's  Catalogue  (No.  27,  6,  etc.). 
A  quotation  from  Baruch  not  found  in  any  existing 
book  of  his,  is  in  the  Altercatio  Simonis  et  Theophili 
( Text  eu.  Unters.  1 3),  and  a  larger  one  in  some  MSS 
of  Cypriani's  Testimonia.S^g.  It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Rendel  Harris  in  The  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch,  p.  lo. 
7.  Reliqua  verborum  Baruchi  {The  rest  of  the  words 
of  Baruch),  or  Paralipomena  Jeremiee.  —  Greek  and 
Ethiopic.  There  is  hardly  anything  really  apocalyptic 
in  this  book,  which  is  a  Christian  appendix  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  haggadic  in  character.  It 
narrates  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, the  miraculous  rescue  of  Ebed-melech,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Jeremiah. 


Marris  regxu-as  it  as  an  eirenicon  addressed  bv  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  synagogue  after  the  Bar-Cochoa  rebellion.  It 
was  often  printed  in  variously  abridged  fornis  in  the  Greek  Mentea. 

8.  A  short  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  imiformly  attached 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  in  Ethiopic  MSS  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  consists  of  only  a  few  lines,  and  is 
written  to  justify  the  quotation  from  'Jeremy  the 
prophet  *  in  Mt.  279-  It  is  addressed  to  Pashur.  Jerome 
had  seen  a  Hebrew  volume  in  which  a  similar  passage 
occurred.  Dillmann  printed  it  in  his  Chrestomathia 
^thiopica,  1866  (p.  viii  n.  2). 

9.  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  — See  APOCALYPTIC,  §§  42-47. 

10.  Apocalypse  of  Elias,  and 

1 1.  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah. 

The  first  of  these  was  supposed  to  be  the  source  of 

Paul's  quotation  in  i  Cor.  2g,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen,'  etc. 

21    EliAfl        '^^  second  is  quoted  by  Clement  of 

Zephiniah.itc.^^^T'J^      They    both    sm-vive    in 

*^^^^^'  two  dialects  of  Coptic.     Fragments  of 

10  and  II  were  published  by  Bouriant  in  the  Mdmoires 
de  la  Mission  arch^ologique  au  Caire.  Stem  translated 
them  into  German  in  ZA,  1886.  The  whole,  with 
additional  fragments,  has  been  edited  by  Steindorff  in 
Hamack  and  Gebhardt's  Texte  u.  Untersuch.  The 
Apocalypse  of  Elias  is  fairly  complete  :  the  editor  assigns 
only  one  leaf  to  the  Apocalypse  of  Zephaniah  and  a  large 
fragment  to  an  unknown  Apocalypse.  It  is  the  present 
writer's  belief  that  this  last  is  from  an  Apocalypse 
of  Zephaniah.  Both  are  seemingly  Christianized  forms 
of  Jewish  books,  containing  sections  descriptive  of 
heaven  and  hell,  and  prophecies  of  Antichrist,  and  his 
conflict  with  Tabitha  and  the  two  witnesses.  There 
is  an  Apocalypse  of  Elias  in  Hebrew  and  one  was 
printed  in  Jellinek's  Bet-ha-Midrasch  and  edited  in 
1897  by  Buttenwieser.  A  {passage  from  a  Gnostic 
Vision  of  Elias  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius  {Hcer.  2613). 

12.  y<  Revelation  of  Moses,  containing  a  visit  to  the 
unseen  world,  has  been  translated  from  Hebrew  by 
Dr.  Gaster  (JRAS,  1893). 

13.  An  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  extant  in  Syriac, 
edited   by  Baethgen  from   a  late  MS,  and  published 

00  VaA'Tum  *f^  ^'^  ^  translation  in  ZATIV  {^i<)^ 
*^  **ara».  «!»•  210  |-'86]),  is  by  some  thought  to  be 
an  old  Jewish  apocalypse  which  was  remodelled  in 
Mohammedan  times.  There  is  an  Ethiopic  Apoc.  of 
Esd.  in  the  British  Museum  (see  Wright's  Catalogue). 

14.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a  Persian  History  of 
Daniel  edited  and  translated  by  Zotenberg  in  Merx's 
Archiv  (I386),  which  in  its  present  form  is  certainly 
mediaeval  The  Armenian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Greek 
Visions  of  Daniel,  ^  which  are  printed  respectively  by 

1  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connecuon  that  in  ®a  of 
Theodotion's  Daniel  the  whole  book  is  divided  into  twelve 
Visions  (opcUrttv). 
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Kalemkiar,  by  Woide,  by  Klostermann,  and  by 
Vassiliev  {Anecdoia  Grceco-Byzantina,  1893),  are  also 
very  late,  but  contain  ancient  elements.  See  on  these 
books  W.  Bousset's  recent  work,  Der  Antichrist,  and 
compare  Antichrist.  It  is  thought  by  Zahn  that 
Hippolytus  commented  upon  the  apocrj'phal  Apocalypse 
of  Daniel  as  well  as  on  the  canonical  Apocalypse  {For- 
schungen,h\-io). 

15.  Books  of  Zoroaster. — Zoroaster,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Clementines  {Recogn.  I29  ;  Horn.  94),  was  identified 

23  Lost  ^*^  Ham,  son  of  Noah  ;  and  mystical 
ABOcalvuBeg.  P^oP^^^^^'^s.  most  likely  of  Jewish  origin, 
^^^J'*^  were  currentunder  both  names.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Ham  {Strom.  6642) ; 
and  there  are  oracles  of  Zoroaster  in  Greek  verse  (with 
commentaries  by  Gemistius  Pletho  and  Michael  Psellus) 
printed,  e.g.,  in  Opsopoeus's  Sibytlina,  1607.  Zoroaster 
was  also  identified  by  Eastern  scholars  with  Baruch. 
Solomon  of  Bassora  in  the  Book  of  the  Bee  cites  a 
prophecy  of  his  concerning  the  Star  of  the  Epiphany  (ed. 
Budge,  circa  37).    The  prophecy  is,  of  course.  Christian. 

1 6.  Books  of  Seth. — The  Sethians  possessed  writings 
called  Books  of  Seth  and  others  under  the  name  of  the 
Allogeneis  (dWoyo'cty),  a  term  which  meant  the  sons 
of  Seth.  Hippolytus  \Ref.  /iter.)  quotes  much  from  a 
Sethian  book.  Pseudepigrapha  of  this  kind,  however,  to 
which  might  be  added  the  prophecies  of  Parchor  (Clem. 
Alex. ),  the  Gospel  of  Eve  (Epiphanius),  and  Justin  the 
Gnostic's  Book  of  Baruch  (Hippolytus,  Ref.  Hivr.  5), 
are  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  apocryphal  literature, 
since  there  seems  to  have  been  in  them  little  or  no 
attempt  at  verisimilitude  of  attribution. 

17.  Prayer  of  Joseph. — Quoted  by  Origen  and  Pro- 
copius  (/«  Genesim).  It  represented  Jacob  as  an  in- 
carnation of  a  pre-existent  angel  Israel ;  in  the  fragments 
we  possess,  Jacob  is  the  speaker.  The  book  extended 
to  1 100  (ttIxoi,  being  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

18.  Eldad  and  Medad. — A  prophecy  attributed  to 
these  two  elders  (for  whom  see  Nu.  11 )  is  quoted  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas  (/7j.  234).  It  consisted  of  400 
ffrlxoi  (about  twice  the  length  of  the  Song  of  Solomon). 

III.  Poetical.      1.    Psalms  of  Solomon. — Greek, 

24.  Poetical    ^^T  "^^'^"^  ^.^'''^''     A  collection  of 
**^««*'«*-    eighteen   (or  nmeteen)    Psalms.      See 

Apocalyptic,  §§  77-85. 

2.  Additions  to  the  Psalter. — (a)  Ps.  151,  on  David's 
victory  over  Goliath,  is  appended  to  the  ®  Version 
of  the  Psalter.  It  is  a  very  simple  composition,  of 
some  merit,  (b)  Three  apocryphal  psalms  in  Syriac, 
edited  by  W.  Wright  (PSBA,  1887,  p.  257),  viz.  a 
prayer  of  Hezekiah,  a  psalra  on  the  Return,  and  two 
thanksgivings  by  David  on  his  victory  over  the  lion  and 
the  'wolf.'  They  are  probably  Jewish,  and  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

3.  A  Lamentation  of  Job's  Wife,  inserted  in  the 
®  text  of  Job  2.  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Testament  of  Job. 

IV.  Didactic. — The  three  main  members  of  this 
class,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Baruch, 
and  the    Epistle  of  Jeremy,   have   been 

already  noticed  (§8,2;  §  6,  i  ;  and  §  6,  2  respectively). 
The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (see  APOCA- 
LYPTIC, §§  68-76)  have  a  large  didactic  element.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  little  to  note,  save  perhaps  certain 

Magical  Books  of  Moses. — Extant  in  Greek  papyri 
found  in  Egypt ;  they  have  been  printed  by  Leemans 
and  Dieterich  (in  Abraxas).  They  are  not  purely 
Jewish ;  Jewish  names  are  employed,  but  there  is  a 
large  Orphic  element.  The  story  of  Achiacharus  (see 
Achiaciiarus)  also  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 

Besides  the  many  extant  books  and  titles,  there 
were  probably  others  of  which  we  know  nothing ; 
yet  it  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  many 
more  apocalypses  at  least  have  been  postulated  by 
recent  criticism  {e.g.,  Spitta  on  the  Johannine  Apoca- 
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lypse,  and  Kabisch  on  the  apocalypses  of  Esdras  and  of 
Baruch)  than  the  probabilities  of  the  case  will  warrant 

B.  Nf.iv  Testa  MUST  {^it--7,\). 
Under  this  head  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
NT    apocrypha    can    be    mentioned ;     much    of    the 
hterature  is  excluded  by  its  late  date. 

I.  Gospels.^  i.  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. — 
The  relation  of  this  book  to  the  canonical  Gospel  of 
4 A  OnanAlfl  Matthew  cannot  be  discussed  here  (see 
f^^^JP^Z'  Gospels).  The  facts  known  about 
m^^iary  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^j^^^  j^  ^^  j^  Aramaic,  that 
or  X08  w*        t  %      1  •  •       £^     \ 

Jerome  translated  it  mto  Greek  and  mto 

Latin,  and  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  use  among  the 
'  Nazarenes '  of  Syria.     Jerome's  versions  have  perished  ; 
but  he  repeatedly  quotes  from  the  Latin  one.     The  frag- 
ments preserved  by  him,  by  Origen  and  Eusebius,  and  by 
Codex  Tischendorf  III.  of  ninth  century  (566  in  Gregory) 
number  about   twenty-two.      They   will   be   found   in 
Hilgenfeld's  NT  extra   Canonem  receptum,   4,  in  the 
monographs  of  Nicholson,  and   Handmann  {Texte  u. 
Unters.),   in   Westcott's    Jntrod.    to   the  Study  of  the 
I    Gospels,  and   in  Zahn's  Gesch,  des  NTlichen  Kanons, 
22,  etc.     The  fragments  quoted  contain  additions  both 
'    to  the  narrative  and  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus.     Some 
of  the  sayings  differ  only  in  form  from  similar  sayings 
in  the  canonical  gospels  ;  others  are  independent     The 
account  of  the  baptism  is  distinctly  Ebionitic.      The 
longest   continuous   passage  describes   the  appearance 
'    of  Jesus  to  James  the  Just  after  the  resurrection. 
I        2.   Gospel  of  the  Ebionites  or  Gospel  of  the  Tivelve. — 
;    Epiphanius  is  the  only  writer  who  has  preserved  us  any 
;    fragments  of  this  gospel  {adv.  Hcer.  30),  and  from  these 
'    it  is  plain  that  the  book  was  a  '  tendency- writing '  put 
!    into  the  mouths  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  (who  describe 
,    their  call,  using  the  first  person),  and   related  to  the 
Greek  Matthew.     It  was  naturally  strongly  Ebionitic, 
and  it  began  with  the  baptism. 

3.  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. — Probably  the 
earliest  Gnostic  gospel.  A  passage  is  quoted  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  tells  us  that  one  Julius  Cassianus, 
a  Docetic  teacher,  used  the  same  words ;  they  also 
appear  in  the  so-called  second  epistle  of  Clement  (of 
Rome).    The  passage  quoted  is  Encratite  in  its  bearing. 

4.  Gospel  according  to  Peter. — Of  this  book  we  have 
knowledge  from  the  following  sources  : — (i)  A  fragment 
of  a  letter  of  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (a.D.  190- 
203),  addressed  to  the  church  of  Rhossus,  condemning 
the  gospel  (after  perusal)  as  Docetic  (Eus.  HE^xi). 
(2)  A  statement  by  Origen  {In  Matth.  tom.  17io)  that 
the  book  represented  the  brethren  of  Jesus  as  sons  of 
Joseph  by  a  former  marriage.  (3)  A  long  and  im- 
portant fragment,  containing  an  account  of  the  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  found  by  the  French  Archaeological 
Mission  in  a  tomb  at  Akhmim  in  1885,  published  first 
in  their  M/tnoires  (1892),  and  repeatedly  since  then. 
Among  German  editions  must  be  mentioned  those  of 
Harnack,  of  Schubert,  and  of  Zahn  ;  among  English 
ones,  those  of  Robinson  and  of  Swete.  The  literature  is 
very  considerable.  The  conclusions  upon  which  critics 
seem  agreed  at  this  moment  are  :  that  the  fragment  is 
Docetic  and  anti -Jewish,  though  saturated  with  allusions 
to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  it  shows  a  knowledge 
of  all  four  canonical  gospels.  Its  use  by  Justin  Martyr  is 
held  probable  by  most,  but  denied  by  Swete  (p.  xxxiv/. ). 

5.  The  Fay  Urn  gospel-fragment.  — Contained  in  a  tiny 
fragment  of  papyrus  among  the  Rainer  papyri  at 
Vienna ;  discovered  by  BickelL  It  gives  the  words  of 
Christ  to  Peter  at  the  Last  Supper  in  a  form  which 
diverges  largely  by  omissions  from  any  in  the  canonical 
gospels.  Hort  contended  for  the  view  that  it  was 
a  fragment  of  a  patristic  homily  and  merely  a  loose 
quotation.      Ed.  Harnack,  Te.xte  u.  Unters.  64,  etc. 

6.  The  Logia.  — This  is  the  name  given  by  the  first 
editors,    Grenfell    and    Hunt,    to    the    contents   of    a 

1  On  these  see  also  Gospels  (index). 
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single  leaf  of  a  papyrus  book  found  by  them  at  Oxy- 
rhynchus.  It  contains  a  small  number  of  sayings  of 
Jesus  which  in  part  agree  with  sajrings  contained  in  the 
canonical  gospels  and  in  part  differ  from  them.  Hamack 
believes  them  to  be  extracted  from  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  not  possible  to  express 
a  final  opinion  on  their  character. 

7.  Gospel  of  Matthias.  — Probably  identical  with  the 
Traditions  of  Matthias,  from  which  we  have  quota- 
tions. It  was  most  likely  a  Basilidian  work,  for  the 
Basil  idians  professed  to  regard  Matthias  as  their  special 
authority  among  the  apostles.  See  Zahn,  Gesch,  d. 
NT  /Canons,  ii.  2  751. 

8.  Tivva.  Maplas  (the  Descent  of  Mary),  quoted  by 
Epiphanius  (Ueer.  2612),  was  a  Gnostic  anti -Jewish 
romance  representing  Zacharias  as  having  been  killed 
by  the  Jews  because  he  had  seen  the  God  of  the  Jews 

*  in  the  temple  in  the  form  of  an  ass. 

9.  2^harias,  the  father  of  John  Baptist. — A.  Berendts 
in  Studien  sur  Zacharias-apokryphen  u.  Zach.-legende 
gives  a  translation  of  a  Slavonic  legend  of  Zacharias 
which  may  be  taken  from  an  early  book,  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  Book  of  James. 

Almost  every  one  of  the  apostles  had  a  gospel  fathered 
upon  him  by  one  early  sect  or  another,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  list  of  books  condemned  in  the  so-called 
Gelasian  Decree,  and  from  other  patristic  allusions. 

Of  a  gospel  of  Philip  we  have  fragments,  descriptive 
of  the  progress  of  the  soul  through  the  next  world, 
showing  it  to  have  been  a  Gnostic  composition  ;  it  was 
probably  very  much  like  the  Pistis  Sophia  (a  long 
Gnostic  treatise  in  Coptic),  in  which  Philip  plays  a 
prominent  r6le.  The  Questions  of  Mary  (Great  and 
Little)  was  the  title  of  two  Gnostic  books  of  the  most 
revolting  type,  quoted  by  Epiphanius  (Har.  268). 

A  Coptic  papyrus  volume  recently  acquired  by  Berlin 
contains  texts  as  yet  unpublished  of  two  Gnostic  books 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  Virgin  and  John,  and 
also  a  portion  of  some  early  Acts  of  Peter. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  these  heretical  pseudepi- 

grapha,  where  we  know  anything  of  their  contents,  must  be 

Vt  Exfcant  **^^^^  ^^  ^  period  later  than  that  con- 

OobdaIa.  tern  plated  by  our  present  scope.  Of  extant 
*^         apocryphal  gospels  two  must  be  mentioned. 

1.  Book  cf  James,  commonly  called  Protevangelium 
(this  name  being  due  to  Guillaume  Postel,  who  first 
noticed  the  book,  in  the  sixteenth  century). — Extant  in 
Greek,  Syriac,  Coptic,  etc.  A  narrative  extending  from 
the  Conception  of  the  Virgin  to  the  death  of  Zacharias. 
The  James  meant  is  perhaps  James  the  Just.  In 
one  place,  where  Joseph  is  speaking,  the  narrative 
suddenly  adopts  the  first  person.  Origen,  and  perhaps 
Justin,  knew  the  book.  A  Hebrew  original  has  been 
postulated  for  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and 
may  possibly  fall  within  the  first  century.  From  it  we 
ultimately  derive  the  traditional  names  of  the  Virgin's 
parents,  Joachim  and  Anne.  The  work  has  been  edited 
by  Tischendorf  {Evangelia  Apocrypha). 

2.  Acts  of  Pilate,  of\en  caJled  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus. — Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  etc.  In  two  parts: 
(1)  an  account  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  ;  (2)  a 
narrative  of  the  Descent  into  Hell.  Part  I.  may  be 
alluded  to  by  Justin  Martyr,  who  more  than  once 
appeals  to  Acts  of  Christ's  Passion.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  be  referring  to  another  apocryphal 
document  which  exists  in  many  forms — the  Anaphora 
Pilati  or  official  Report  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius.  In  any 
case,  the  Acta  Pilati  ( Part  I. )  in  some  form  probably 
date  from  early  in  the  second  century.  Edited  by 
Tischendorf  {l.c.)\  see  also  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusakten, 
and  Schuh>ert  on  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

1 1.  Acts,     i  .  Ascents  of  James  ( 'Ava^Ofiol  *IaK(ipov ), 

only  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  {//ar.  30). — An  Ebionite 

AH-      ^^^  anti -Pauline  book  of  which  we  most 

ACM.  ijj^gjy  i^g^yg  j^j  abstract  in  the  end  of  the 

first  book  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions.     It  contained 
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addresses  delivered  by  James  the  Just  in  the  Temple. 
See  Lightfoot,  Galatians,  330,  367. 

2.  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. — Greek,  Syriac,  eta 
Tertullian  tells  us  that  this  romance  was  composed  in 
honour  of  Paul  by  a  presbyter  of  Asia,  who  afterwards 
confessed  the  forgery  \De  Baptismo,  17) ;  and  Jerome, 
quoting  Tertullian  (probably  from  the  Greek  text  of  the 
same  treatise),  adds  the  detail  that  the  exposure  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  John.  In  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  this  may  be  a  false  reading  :  '  apud  Iconium  ' 
may  have  been  corrupted  into  '  apud  Johannem.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  romance  is  the  earliest  of  the  kind  which 
we  possess.  It  details  the  adventures  and  trials  of  a 
virgin,  Thecla  of  Iconium,  who  was  converted  by  Paul. 
Ed.  Lipsius  {Acta  Petri  et  Pauli).  Professor  Ramsay 
contends  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  much  of  the  local 
detail.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  episode  formed  part 
of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which  has  just  been  discovered 
by  Carl  Schmidt  in  a  fragmentary  form  in  Coptic.  Until 
the  text  is  published,  however,  little  can  be  said. 

The  Acts  of  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Thomas,  Andrew,  and 
Philip  have  all  survived  in  part.  They  may  be  referred 
to  some  time  in  the  second  century.  The  author  of  all 
of  them,  save  the  first  and  last,  was  most  likely  one 
Leucius.  The  Passions  and  Acts  of  the  remaining 
apostles  are  all  later. 

III.  Epistles,  i.  The  Ahgarus  Letters. — A  letter 
from  Abgar  Uchama,  king  of  Edessa,  to   our  Lord, 

99  EniBtles.    ^S^"S  him  to  visit  Edessa  and  take 
P  up   his   abode   there,  and   an   answer 

from  our  Lord,  promising  to  send  an  apostle  to  Abgarus, 
are  given  by  Eusebius  \HE\xi),  who  translates  them 
from  Syriac,  and  derives  them  from  tlje  archives  of 
Edessa.  They  are  very  early,  and  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  legend  of  the  apostolate  of  Addai  or 
Thaddaeus  at  Edessa.  A  fragment  of  a  fourth-century 
papyrus  text  of  the  letters  (which  are  very  short)  is  in 
the  Bodleian.     They  are  found  also  in  Syriac. 

2.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans. — Latin.  It 
was  founded  upon  Col.  4 16,  and  is  a  short  cento  of 
Pauline  phrases.  An  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  is 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  See  Lightfoot's 
Colossians,  347  ff.,  and  Zahn,  Gesch.  d,  NT  Kan.  ii.  2 
566  ;  also  CoLX)ssiANS  and  Ephesians,  §  14. 

3.  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Alexandrines.  —  Also 
mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon,  and  nowhere  else. 
Zahn  {I.e.  58)  has  printed,  from  the  Bobbio  Sacrament- 
ary  and  Lectionary,  a  lesson  purporting  to  be  taken 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  he  assigns  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Alexandrines,  or  to  some  similar 
Pauline  apocryph. 

4.  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  {and 
letter  from  Corinth  to  Paul). — Armenian  and  Latin 
(and  Coptic).  These  are  now  known  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Acta  Pauli. 

There  are  but  few  other  spurious  epistles,  and  these 
are  all  of  a  distinctly  later  character. 

IV.  Apocalypses,  j.  Apocalypse  of  Peter. — Greek. 
Quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  by  the  heathen 

so  AnoAfl  antagonist  of  Macarius  Magnes  (who  is 
IvDMS.  '  P*^ssibly  Porphyry),  and  mentioned  in 
yP^^  the  Muratorian  Canon.  We  have  now  a 
considerable  fragment  of  it,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
same  MS  as  was  the  excerpt  from  the  Gospel  of  Peter 
(see  §  26  no.  4).  This  contains  the  end  of  a  prophecy  of 
Jesus  about  the  last  times,  and  a  vision  of  the  state  of 
the  blessed,  followed  by  a  much  longer  description  of 
the  torments  of  various  classes  of  sinners.  It  was 
probably  written  rather  early  in  the  second  century, 
and  has  had  an  enormous  influence  on  later  Christian 
visions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Dieterich,  in  his  Nekyia, 
has  pointed  out  the  strong  influence  which  the  Orphic 
literature  has  had  on  the  writer.  A  trace  of  the  influence 
of  this  apocalypse  on  Latin  documents  has  been  recently 
pointed  out  by  Hamack  in  the  Pseudo-Cyprianic  tract 
De  Laude  Martyrii,  and  earlier  by  Robinson  in  the 
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Passion  cf  St.  Perpetua,  and  there  is  a  possible  trace  in 
the  earlier  tract  De  AUatoribus.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Ethiopic  Revelation  of  Peter  or  Books  of  Clement  (see  an 
article  by  Bratke  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr. ,  1893)  seem  not 
to  contain  the  old  book  embedded  in  them  ;  but  as  yet 
they  are  not  very  well  known.  Ed.  Dieterich,  Hamack, 
James. 

2.  Prophecy  of  Hystaspes. — Lost  There  are  quotations 
from  it  in  the  Preaching  of  Paul  (quoted  by  Clem.  Alex. ), 
in  Justin  Martyr  {Apol.  1  ao  44),  and  in  Lactantius  {Div. 
Inst.  7 1 5 18 ).  In  every  case  it  is  coupled  with  the  Sil^lline 
Oracles,  with  which  it  is  clearly  to  be  associated,  as  a 
Christian  forgery  in  pagan  form.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(236)  calls  Hystaspes  a  '  very  wise  king,  father  of  Darius,' 
Lactantius,  '  a  very  ancient  king  of  the  Medes,  who  has 
handed  down  to  posterity  a  most  wonderful  dream 
as  interpreted  by  a  prophesying  boy  (sub  interpreta- 
tione  vaticinantis  pueri). '  The  same  author  represents 
Hystaspes  as  saying  that  the  Roman  name  was  to  be 
wiped  out,  and,  further,  that  in  the  last  days  the 
ri^teous  would  cry  to  God  and  God  would  hear  them. 
Justin  sa3rs  that  he  prophesied  the  destruction  of  all 
things  by  fire,  and  the  quotation  in  Qement  makes 
him  declare  that  the  kings  of  the  earth  should  hate  and 
persecute  the  Son  of  God — the  Christ — and  his  followers. 
It  is  this  last  passage  which  fixes  the  book  as  Christian 
rather  than  Jewish. 

V.  Didactic.  1.  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (T>'idzxi^). 
— Greek.  The  literature  of  this  manual  of  ethics  and 
%\  TAAat^Aa.  ^^^^^^  discipline  is  enormous,  and  the 
I'MlACwa  history  of  its  various  forms  cannot  be 
attempted  here.  It  was  discovered  by  Philotheos 
Bryennios  in  a  MS  of  1056  at  .Constantinople,  and 
printed  first  in  the  year  1883.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
parts :  the  first  an  ethical  manual  which  may  be  founded 
on  a  Jewish  document,  and  reappears  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  ;  the  second  relating  to  church  matters,  con- 
taining disciplinary  rules  and  liturgical /(vww/rt-.  Opin- 
ions as  to  its  date  differ  widely.  Hamack  would  assign 
it  in  its  present  form  (which  is  probably  not  primitive)  to 
130-160.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  7th  Book  of 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

2.  Preaching  of  Peter.  —  Apparently  an  orthodox 
second-c^itury  book,  of  which  Heracleon  and  Clem. 
Alex,  have  preserved  important  fragments  containing 
vramings  against  Judaism  and  polytheism,  and  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  apostles.  Another  set  of  fragments, 
which  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  repudiating, 
contains  a  lament  of  Peter  for  his  denial,  and  various 
ethical  maxims.  There  are  strong  similarities  between 
the  first  set  of  fragments  and  the  Apology  of  AristicUs. 
Dobschtitz  (in  a  monograph  in  Texte  u.  Unters. )  rejects 
the  second  set  The  relation  of  the  book  (a)  to  a 
supposed  Preaching  of  Paul,  the  existence  of  which  is 
very  doubtful,  and(^)  to  the  Pseudo-Clementine  literature, 
is  by  no  means  clear.  A  Syriac  Preaching  of  Simon 
Cephas,  published  by  Cureton,  has  none  of  the  matter 
appearing  in  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  book. 

For  the  books  noticed  above,  and  the 
32.  Bibliography.  later  documents  not  named  (which  are 
many),  the  student  must  consult : — 
J.  A.  Fabridus,  Codex  Pseudepig.  Vet.  Test.  HamburR, 
1713  and  1723;  Codex  Apocryphus  NT^  id.  1719,  1743  (ed.  2); 
O.  F.  Ynixsch^  Lihri  y.T.  pseudepigraphi  select i ;  A.  Hilgen- 
feld.  Messias  Jttdeeorum ;  E.  Schflrer,  GJV;  Strack  and 
ZOckler,  Apokryphen  d.  AT;  Wace  and  Salmon,  Speaket's 
Comm.,  Apociypha;  J.  C.  Thilo,  Codex  Apoctyphtts  Navi 
Testatnenii ;  Tischendorf,  Ertangg.  Apocr.  (ed.  2,  1876) ;  Acta 

A  J.        AX .        AX^         Axl .      rnL.:.._         r».0      A^ll^  Ax^.4.I 


tina  ;  Lipsius  and  M.  Bonnet,  Acta  Apostohrum  Apocr.  1.  it. 

Editions  of  individual  writings  have  been  specified  under  their 
proper  headings.  M.  R.  J. 

APOLLONIA  (ahoAAconia  [T»-  WH]).  A  town 
on  the  E^gnatian  Road,  in  that  part  of  Macedonia  which 
had  the  name  Mygdonia  and  lay  between  the  rivers 
Strymon  and  Axius.  It  was  near  Lake  Bolbe  {Betschik 
Got) ;  but  its  exact  site  is  not  yet  known.     From  the 
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/tin.  Ant.  we  learn  that  it  was  30  R.  m.  from  Amphi- 
polis,  and  37  from  Thessalonica.  Leake  places  it  to 
the  S.  of  the  lake,  at  the  modem  village  Polina ;  and 
this  is  probably  right,  though  others  are  inclined  to  look 
for  it  more  to  the  W.  at  the  post -station  of  Klisali, 
which  is  seven  hours  from  Thessalonica.  Apollonia 
was  at  any  rate  on  the  main  road  between  Amphipolis 
and  Thessalonica  by  the  Aulon,  or  pass  of  Arethusa. 
Paul  and  Silas,  therefore,  '  passed  through '  the  town 
on  their  way  to  Thessalonica  (Actsl7i).t       w.  j.  w. 

APOLLONIUS     (ahoAAconioc     [VA]  ;      Apol- 

LONIUS;    tfiBOjUO^Jd/). 

1.  (Son)  of  Thraseas  [q.v.'\  ;  the  governor  of  Coele- 
syria  and  Phoenicia  who,  according  to  2  Mace.  (85-44), 
induced  Seleucus  l\^  to  plunder  the  rich  temple  treasury 
of  Jerusalem  (see  Heliodorus).  He  may  possibly  be 
the  same  as — 

2.  The  governor  of  Ccelesyria  tmder  Alexander 
Balas,  who  came  to  the  help  of  Alexander's  rival, 
Demetrius  II.  (Nikator),  who  made  him  chief  of  the 
army.  This  is  more  explicable  if,  as  in  Polyb.  xxxL 
21 2,  Apollonius  was  the  foster-brother  {(rtjrrpo^of)  of 
Demetrius  I.  He  was  besieged  at  Joppa,  and  was 
entirely  defeated  by  Jonathan  near  Azotus  (Ashdod)  in 
147  B.C.  (i  Mace.  1069_^ ).  Jos.  {Ant.  xiii.  43)  calls  him 
Aa6f  (or  rather  Ta6j.  Niese) — i.e.,  one  of  the  Dai  (the 
classical  Dahae)  on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian  Sea — and 
erroneously  represents  him  as  lighting  on  the  side  of 
Alexander  Balas. 

3.  (General  of  Samaria,  one  of  the  officers  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  beaten  and  slain  by  Judas 
the  Maccabee.  166  B.C.  (i  Mace.  3io_^).  He  is  prob- 
ably the  chief  tax-commissioner  (dpx*^*'  ^po\oylas), 
who  previously  (168-167  B.C. )  had  been  sent  to  hellenise 
Jerusalem,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  sabbath  had 
routed  the  Jews  and  occupied  a  fort  there  ( i  Mace.  1 29^ 
2  Mace.  624^ ).     He  may  perhaps  be  identified  with — 

4.  The  son  of  Mencstheus  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
congratulate  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  on  hb  accession  (jmI  rd. 
irptrrcNcAi^ia :  2  Mace.  4  aiX 

5.  Son  of  Gennbus  (6  roi)  TrwaCoiv) ;  a  Syrian  general  under 
Antiochus  V.  EupStor  (a  Mace.  12  a). 

AFOLLOPHANES  (AnoAAo<t)ANHC  [VA]  ;  Syr.  has 
•ttAjd^df,  Apollonius?),  a  Syrian  slain  by  the  men 
of  Judas  the  Maccabee  (2  Mace.  10  37). 

APOLLOS  (AHOAAcac^  [Ti.  WH]),  according  to 
I  Cor. ,  our  most  important  source,  was  a  missionary 
1  In  1  Car  ^^^  teacher  who  continued  Paul's  work 
1  wr-  in  Corinth  after  the  first  visit  of  the  latter 
(86),  and  was  afterwards  his  companion  in  Ephesus, 
though  not  perhaps  at  the  time  the  Epistle  was  being 
written  (see  ^  in  16 12).  Shortly  before  the  writing  of 
the  First  Epistle  four  parties  had  arisen  in  Corinth 
(1 10-12),  one  of  which  claimed  to  be  'of  Paul,'  and 
another  '  of  ApoUos '  ;  it  argues,  therefore,  delicacy  of 
feeling  in  Apollos  that  he  did  not  comply  with  Paul's 
invitation  to  revisit  Corinth  again.  The  invitation 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  plain  that  there 
were  no  very  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
men.  least  of  all  as  to  doctrine.  Yet  neither  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  party -division  turned  upon  nothing 
more  than  the  personal  attachment  of  their  individual 
converts  to  the  two  men  respectively.  On  that  sup- 
position there  would  be  nothing  so  blameworthy  about 
it ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  existence, 
alongside  of  them,  of  the  party  of  Christ,  and  still  more 
of  that  of  Peter.  Our  earliest  authority  for  Peter's  ever 
having  been  in  Corinth  at  all  is  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  about  170  (Eus.  HE  ii.  258),  who,  contrary  to 
all  the  known  facts  of  history,  will  have  it  that  Peter 
1  By  contraction,  or  rather  abbreviation,  like  Zi)va«  from 
Zriv6IUapo^,  'A^vva^  from  '\fivvav8poi,  and  so  on  (cp  Names, 
I  86,  end).  The  fuller  form  is  more  probably  'AiroAAwkiof  than 
Am\X6iupo^,  of  which  the  usual  contractions  were^  'AiroAAa«, 
'AireAAa?,  or  *Air«AA^.     The  reading  'AiroAAwviof  is  actually 

S'ven  by  D  in  Acts  18  24.     By  analogy  the  accentuation  'AiroX- 
'»i  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  currently  adopted  'Awokkm^. 
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came  both  to  Corinth  and  to  Italy  simultaneously  with 
Paul.  Thus  the  formation  of  an  Apollos  party,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  party  of  Paul,  can  have  been  due 
only  to  the  individuality  and  manner  of  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  that  '  wisdom  *  is  absent  from  his 
teaching.  His  answer  (1 17-34)  is  that  in  substance 
'  wisdom '  is  really  contained  in  the  simple  preaching  of 
the  Cross,  but  that  in  form  he  offers  it  only  to  Christians 
of  mature  growth,  and  (this  not  being  the  Corinthians' 
case)  that  he  has  purposely  kept  it  in  the  backgroimd 
in  his  dealings  with  them.  The  teachers  who  offered 
•  wisdom,'  and  thus  excelled  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  many  of 
the  Corinthians,  however,  were  assuredly  not  the  Judaisers 
among  whom  the  parties  of  Christ  and  of  Peter  fo\md 
their  supporters.  Apollos,  therefore,  must  be  meant 
Paul  actually  says  that  on  the  foundation  laid  by  him- 
self in  Corinth,  besides  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  have  been  built  (3ia). 
But  the  energy  with  which  he  pronounces  his  judgment 
in  1 19/  29  25  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
adherents  of  Apollos  overvalued  their  teacher  and 
subordinated  substance  to  form. 

With  this  agrees  the  notice  in  Actsl8a4-a8  (our 
secondary  source ;  see  Acrs),^  that  Apollos  was  an 
T  ktttM  ®^^^®^^  man,  mighty  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  We  may  ac- 
cordingly assume  that  the  distinguishing  quality  in 
Apollos'  teaching  of  '  wisdom '  showed  itself  in  an 
allegorising  interpretation  of  the  OT,  such  as  we  see  in 
Philo  or  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Christian  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
'  exactly'  (dicpijSws  :  1825^ ^)  contradicts  the  statements 
(on  the  one  hand)  that  he  knew  only  the  baptism  of 
John  (18 35^)  and  (on  the  other)  that  he  had  to  be  in- 
structed more  perfectly  in  Christianity  by  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  (1826^  c)'  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  regard  182425^^  as  derived  from  a  written  source 
which  the  compiler  had  before  him,  ISsy^ftSc  would 
seem  to  be  later  accretions.  The  effect  of  these  last 
expressions  (even  if  they  are  traditional)  is  to  represent 
Apollos  as  subordinate  to  Paul  ;  for,  according  to 
19  1-7,  the  rest  of  the  disciples  of  John  must  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  first  time  at  the  hanjds  of 
Paul.  As  to  the  rest,  the  fact  that  in  19 1-3  mention  is 
made  of  these  as  of  something  new  goes  to  show  that 
originally  in  18  25  there  was  no  reference  to  a  disciple 
of  John.  Further,  Acts  18  28  is  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  what  is  said  in  i  Cor.  36 :  that  the  mission  of 
Apollos  was  directed  to  the  same  persons  as  that  of  Paul, 
and  that  the  church  of  Corinth  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  Gentile  Christians  (i  Cor.  122  compared  with  7 18). 
In  that  case  Acts  1826*  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 
author  to  whom  1 8  28  (and  1 8  25^  q6S  c  ?)  must  be  ascribed. 

Of  the  most  recent  attempts  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  con- 
tradictions indicated  above  none  can  be  pronounced  successful. 
Blass(i?-r>.  Timts, 7, 1895-96,  pp.  241^,  564,  and  Pkilolo^ofthe 
GosPfU,  1898,  p.  y>/')  supposes  Apollos  to  have  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Christianity  from  a  book  where,  as  in  the  second 
canonical  gospel,  the  baptismal  precept  was  wanting.  Arthur 
Wright  {Kxp.  Times^  0,  1897-98,  pp.  8-12,  ^yjf')  replies,  with 
reason  (as  it  seems  to  us),  that  such  use  of  a  book  could  not  have 
been  intended  by  the  word  Ka.Tnxtl<rB<u.  It  is  only  of  oxovetF 
that  Blass  has  been  able  to  show  that  in  some  few  cases  it  is 
practically  equivalent  to  *  learning  by  reading '  (see  the  examples, 
in  Stephanus,  Thes.  I.,  Paris,  1831,  p.  1268  A  and  B.  They  are 
not,  however,  all  of  them  quite  certain.  Nor  is  Jn.  12 34  a  case 
in  point ;  the  meaning  is  '  Our  teachers  have  read  in  the  law, 
ana  have  told  us  by  word  of  mouth  that  the  Christ  abideth  for 
ever  *).  No  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  Kar/wtlv- 
dat  denotes  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  intervention  of  a 
teacher.  In  particular,  in  Rom.2i7yr  the  meaning  is,  *thou 
bearest  the  name  of  a  Jew  and  .  .  .  provest  the  thinj^s  that 
diflfer,  being  instructed  out  of  the  law '  (by  frequenting  the 
synagogue,  or  the  instruction  of  the  scribes] ;  and  even  in  those 
cases  where  oKovtiv  has  practically  the  sense  of  'read,'  the 
underlying  idea  is  always  that  the  book  is  read  not  by  the 
'  hearer '  himself,  but  by  some  other  person,  as,  for  example,  a 
slave,  so  that  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  has  never  entirely 
disappeared.     In  the  case  of  Apollos,  however,  the  idea  that  he 

1  The  reference  to  Acts  18  24-28  occurs  in  1 11. 
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used  a  Christian  book,  not  however  reading  it  himself  but  getting 
it  read  to  him  by  some  other  person,  is  too  far-fetched  to  be 
brought  into  requisition  here.  To  the  suggesuon  (referred  to  by 
Blass,  Acta  Apostolorum.  e(L  philol.  1895,  ad  Ice.)  that 
Apollos  may  have  been  orally  instructed  by  a  man  whose  know- 
ledee  of  Cmrlstianity  in  its  turn  was  limited  to  the  contents  of  a 
book  from  which  the  baptismal  command  was  absent,  it  has  to 
be  replied  that  the  supposition  is  irreconcilable  with  the  axfufiStt 
of  Acts  17  25.1  Wright  himself,  however,  contributes  nothing 
new  to  the  solution  of  the  question  except  the  emendation  of 
iXaXti  into  aircAoXei  (so  D),  the  verb  being  then  taken  as  mean- 
ing *  to  repeat  by  rote '  or  at  least  *  to  glibly  recite.'  Even  if  such 
a  meaning  could  be  established  for  the  word,  it  would  not  nearly 
suffice  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  the  passage.  Lasdy,  Balden- 
sper^er  {Der  Prolog  dts  ^  Evangeliums^  1868,  pp.  93-99)  is  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  the  view  that  what  Apollos  taught 
«ucp(/3w$  consisted  only  of  Messianic  matters  as  enumerated  in 
such  passages  as  Heb.  61/C;  that  the  editor  of  the  source  of 
Acts  here  employed  says  rd  irepl  rov 'Ii7<roi;  only  from  a  point  of 
view  of  his  own,  meaning  all  the  while  not  the  historical  Jesus 
but  simply  the  Messiah  in  the  larger  sense,  in  whose  coming  the 
disciples  of  John  also  believed.  If  this  be  so,  he  could  not 
possibl)r  have  expressed  his  meaning  in  a  less  appropriate  and 
more  misleading  way. 

Tit.  813,  the  only  other  NT  passage  in  which  Apollos 

b  named,  cannot  be  used  as  a  historical  source ;  and 

ft*h       ^^^^  *s  no  ground  for  the  conjecture  that 

3.  Otner   ^j^^    constituted    the    difference   between 

points.  Apollos  and  Paul  lay  in  the  value  attached 
by  the  former  to  the  administration  of  baptism  with  his 
own  hands  (i  Cor.  1 13-17),  and  that  thereby  he  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dead  ( i  Cor. 
16 29).  Paul,  indeed,  regards  the  church  of  Corinth, 
although  he  has  personally  baptized  hardly  any  of  its 
members,  as  wholly  his  own  (i  Cor.  4 15  and  often). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  put  forward  by 
Luther  (as  having  already  been  suggested  somewhere) 
that  Apollos  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  at  all 
events,  preferable  to  any  other  that  ventures  to  con- 
descend on  a  name. 

In  the  lists  of 'the  Seventy '  (Lk.  10 1),  dating  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries,  Apollos  is  enumerated,  and  lias  the  diocese 
of  Caesarea  assigned  to  him  {Chron.  Pose.  Bonn  ed.,  i.  442, 
iL  126X  p.  w.  S. 

APOLLYON  (AHoAAYOiN  [Ti.  WH],  Rev.9ii. 
See  Abaddon. 

APOSTLE  (AnoCTOAoc.  'a  messenger') 2  was  the 
title  conferred  by  Jesus  on  the  twelve  disciples  whom 

1    'The    ^^   ^^"'   forth,   on   a   certain  occasion,  to 

T  a1  ft*  preach  and  heal  the  sick.  In  the  earliest 
*  Gospel  tradition  the  disciples  appear  to  be 
spoken  of  as  apostles  only  in  reference  to  this  special 
mission  (Mk.  814  [KB]  =  Lk.  613,  cp  Mt.  IO2  ;  and  Mk. 
63o  =  Lk.  9 10) ;  but  the  name  soon  became  a  customary 
designation,  and  is  so  employed  in  Lk.  (17 5  24 10)  and 
Acts  (I2,  etc.).  The  number  twelve  was  s)rmbolical, 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  when 
Judas  fell  from  his  'apostolate'  (Acts  1 25)  the  number 
was  restored  by  the  election  of  Matthias.'  It  is  used 
in  this  symbolical  and  representative  sense  in  Rev.  21 14. 

Lists  o/the  Twelve.— In  the  four  lists  (Mt.  10  2  Mk.3  16  Lk. 
614  Actsl  13)  the  names  fall  into  three  groups  of  four  names, 
the  first  name  in  each  group  being  constant,  while  the  order  of 
the  rest  changes.      Thus : — 

I.  Mk.  Peter     James  John  Andrew. 

Ml.  Lk.        Pcicr      Andrew  James  John. 

Acts  Peter      John  James  Andrew. 

II.  Mk.  Lk.       Philip    Bartholomew  Matthew  Thomas. 

Mt.  Philip     Bartholomew  Thomas  Matthew. 

Acts  Philip    Thomas  Bartholomew  Matthew. 

III.  Mk.  Mt.      James    Thaddaeus        Simon  the       Judas 

of  Alphaeus  Cananaan       Iscariot. 

Lk.  (Acts)  James    Simon Zelotes  Judas  of  Judas 

of  Alpha:us  ^     lames  Iscariot. 

Mark's  order  of  the  first  group  recurs  in  Mk.  13  ^.  It  puts  first 
the  three  who  were  selected  as  witnesses  of  the  ratsing  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Mk.  S37X  of  the  Transfiguration  (9 2),  and  of  the 
Agony  (14  33).  Tneir  importance  is  further  marked  by  surnames 
given  by  Jesus,  Peter  (  =  Cephas)  and  Boanerges.     Mt.  and  Lk. 

1  Blass  now  {Phil.  0/ Gospels)  expressly  rejects  the  idea. 

2  airooToAot,  a  stronger  word  than  avyeAo?,  properly  denotes 
not  a  mere  messenger,  but  rather  the  delegate  of  the  person  who 
sends  him.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  among  the  Jews  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.,  of  persons  sent  on  a  mission  of  responsibility, 
especially  for  the  collection  of  moneys  for  religious  purposes. 

•  On  this  subject,  see  Matthias,  i. 
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drop  the  Aranudc  surname  Boanerges,  and  class  the  brothers 
together  (*  Peter  and  Andrew  his  brother').  In  Acts  the  order 
b  accounted  for  by  the  prominence  of  Peter  and  John  in  the 
opening  chapters.  This  seems  to  have  had  a  reflex  action  on 
the  writer's  mind,  for  in  Lk.  851  928  we  have  *  Peter  and  John 
and  James,'  though  where  Peter  is  not  mentioned  we  nave 
'  James  and  John,  9  54. 

The  original  signification  of  the  term  (delegate  or 
missionary)  is  recalled  by  its  application  to  Barnabas 
5  Paul  ^^^  ^^^  (Acts  14 4 14),  who  had  been  selected 
imder  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Spirit  from 
among  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  the  church  of 
Anlioch  and  sent  forth  on  a  missionary  enterprise. 
Paul  in  his  epistles  defends  his  claim  to  be  an  apostle 
in  the  highest  sense,  as  one  directly  commissioned  by 
God  ;  and  in  this  connection  he  emphasises  his  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  risen  Christ  (Gal.  li  2  Cor.  11 5 
1  Cor.  9 1 :  *  Am  I  not  an  apostle,  have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
our  Lord?').  As  'apostle  of  the  Gentiles'  (Rom. 
11 13)  he  received  full  recognition  from  the  chief  apostles 
in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2  7-9). 

The  stress  laid  by  Paul  on  his  own  apostolate,  as  '  not 
a  whit  behind'  that  of  the  Twelve,  was  probably  a 
jl  IHIiiir*.    "^^^  factor  in  the  subsequent  restriction  of 

*'*»•*■•  the  title  to  the  original  apostles  and  himself. 
In  the  NT,  however,  it  is  certainly  applied  to  Barnabas, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  almost  certainly  to  Silvanus 
(iThess.  26),  Andronicus,  and  Junias  (Rom.  I67) — 
apart  from  its  more  limited  reference  in  the  case  of  the 
•apostles  of  the  chiu-ches'  (2 Cor.  823)  and  Epaphro- 
ditus  (Phil. 225  'your  apostle').  Moreover,  we  see  it 
claimed  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  by  certain  persons  to 
whom  it  is  denied  only  after  they  have  been  tested  and 

•  foimd  false  *  ( Rev.  22). 

Rules  for  deciding  the  validity  of  such  claims  are  given  in  the 
early  manual  called  'J'Ae  Teaching  0/ tht  AposiUs.  This  book, 
which  shows  us  a  primitive  type  of  Church  life  existing  in 
the  locality  in  which  it  was  written,  confirms  the  view  suggested 
by  the  N'T  of  the  extension  of  the  title  of  apostle  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Twelve  and  Paul.  A]x>stles  are  here  spoken  of  as 
teachers  essentially  itinerant  \  ranking  above  the  prophets  who 
may  or  may  not  be  settled  m  one  place,  and  in  no  specified 
relation  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
ordinary  local  administration  of  the  community.  Even  as  the 
first  apostles  were  sent  forth  'without  purse  or  scrip,'  so  these, 

*  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel,*  move  from  place  to 

5 lace,  and  are  not  to  remain  in  a  settled  church  more  than  two 
ays,  nor  to  receive  money  or  more  than  a  day's  rations.  These 
wandering  missionaries  are  referred  to  by  Eusebius  as  '  holding 
the  first  rank  of  the  succession  of  the  apostles'  {HEZyj  6 10; 
he  avoids  the  actual  designation  '  apostle,*  perhaps  in  deference 
to  later  usage) ;  and  the  strict  regulations  in  the  reaching  prove 
that  there  was  danger  lest  the  frequency  of  their  visits  soould 
become  burdensome  to  settled  churches. 

It  is  interesting^  to  observe  that  the  tradition  oftheapplicadon 
of  the  title  to  missionaries  siu^ves  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East.  Amons  the  Greeks  the  word  for  a  missionary  is  tcpavd- 
irroAof,  and  the  delegates  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
mission  to  the  Nestorians  are  regularly  called  apostles  by  the 
Syrians  of  Urmi. 

Having  thus  clearly  established  the  wider  use  of  the 
term  '  apostle,'  we  must  return  and  consider  the  unique- 
ness of  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Twelve  and  Paul,  to  whom  par  excel- 
lence the  title  belongs.  The  distinction  of  their  office 
which  first  comes  under  notice  is  that  they  were  witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection.  This  is  emphasised  at  the  election 
of  the  new  apostle  in  Acts  I21/  'Of  the  men  which 
have  companied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  out  among  us,  one  of  these  must  with 
us  be  a  witness  of  his  resurrection.'  Their  personal 
discipleship  to  Jesus,  however,  and  the  special  training 
which  he  had  bestowed  upon  them,  had  fitted  them 
to  be  not  only  the  preachers  of  faith  and  repentance 
to  the  multitudes,  but  also  the  authoritative  instructors 
of  the  •  brethren '  (cp  Acts  242  'the  apostles'  doctrine '). 
Their  commission  was  derived  directly  from  Christ, 
even  as  his  was  from  the  Father  (Jn.  2O21,  and  cp 
I  Clem.  45 :  '  Christ  then  is  from  God,  and  the 
apostles  from  Christ').  In  performing  cures  they  lay 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  his  representa- 
tives ;  their  acts  are  in  fact  his  (cp  especially  Acts 
8x6  934).      Certain  functions  are  in  the  first  instance 
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exercised  exclusively  by  the  apostles :  as  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  to  convey  the  Pentecostal  gift  to  the  bap- 
tized, and  the  appointment  of  local  officers  in  the 
church.  In  the  earliest  stage,  too,  the  contributions  of 
wealthy  believers  are  laid  *  at  the  apostles'  feet ' ;  though 
at  a  later  time  it  is  *  the  presbyters '  who  receive  the  offer- 
ings made  for  '  the  brethren  in  Judaea'  (Acts 4  34/.  1 1 30). 

The  authority  implied  in  their  commission  is  nowhere 
formally  defined ;  but  on  two  important  occasions  we 
are  permitted  to  observe  the  method  of  its  exercise. 
Thus,  in  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  the  apostles  call 
on  the  whole  body  of  believers  to  elect,  and  thereupon 
themselves  appoint  the  chosen  persons  to  their  work  by 
a  solemn  ordination.  Again,  when  the  question  of  the 
obligation  of  Gentile  believers  to  obser\'e  the  Mosaic 
ritual  arises  in  Antioch,  it  is  referred  to  '  the  apostles 
and  elders '  in  Jerusalem  (see  Council,  ii. ),  and  a  letter 
is  written  in  their  joint  names  ( '  the  apostles  and  elder 
brethren ' ).  This  letter  b  couched  in  terms  of  authori- 
tative advice  rather  than  of  direct  command  ;  and  the 
authority  which  it  implies,  with  regard  to  the  distant 
communities  whose  interests  are  involved,  is  moral 
rather  than  formal. 

In  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation  we  find  that 
apostle  acting  with  a  consciousness  of  the  fullest 
authority,  in  appointing  presbyters,  conveying  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit,  and  settling  all  kinds  of  controverted 
questions  (Actsl423  196  i  Cor.  717).  His  relation  to 
the  Twelve  is  marked  by  a  firm  sense  of  independence 
together  with  an  earnest  desire  for  concerted  action. 
In  the  case  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  of  Titus  in 
Crete  we  see  him  delegating  for  a  time  during  his  own 
absence  his  apostolic  authority. 

For  the  relation  of  the  apostolate  to  other  forms  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  see  Church,  §  12. 

Bishop  Lightfoot's  note  *  on  the  name  and  office  of  an  Apostle ' 
(Comm.  on  Gal.  5th  ed.  92-101)  had,  even  before 
Literature,  the  recovery  of  the  Teachings  destroyed  the 
fiction  of  the  limitation  of  the  term  in  the  first 
age.  It  needs  now  to  be  supplemented  by  Hamack's  important 
discussion,  Lehre  tier  AposteL  93-118.  The  whole  sut^ect 
has  been  freshly  and  vigorously  treated  by  Hort  in  EccUsia 
{passim).  J.  A.  R. 

APOTHECABY  (np"l  Ex.  3O2535,  ITgl  Eccl.  lOi). 
The  Heb.  word  means  'perfumer.*  See  Confection, 
Perfume.  0's  term  is  tivptyj/in,  the  medical  or  magical 
aspects  (see  0ap/iaxta,  -Ktvtiv,  -kov  in  0)  of  whose 
trade  may  be  seen  in  Eccltis.  388,  where  his  skill  in 
compounding  the  medicines  {v.  ^^^fiaxa,  medicamenta) 
that  the  Lord  created  out  of  the  earth  is  referred  to. 
In  Neh.  38  is  mentioned  a  guild  of  perfumers,  one  of 
the  'sons'  or  members  of  which  was  Hananiah  (the 
idiom  is  effaced  in  RV,  and  misrepresented  in  AV, 
which  gives  '  son  of  one  of  the  apothecaries '). 

AFPAIM  (D^9^(.  €(t>pMM  [B]:  ^dxt).  [A];  a)(t>€iM 
[L]),  a  Jerahmeelite  (1  Ch.  230/). 

APPAEinON  (<|)ANTACMa).  Mt  14a6  RV.  See 
Divination,  §  3  (3),  Soul. 

APPEAL.  On  inferior  and  superior  courts,  or  what 
might  be  called  courts  of  review  or  of  appellate  juris- 
diction in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  see  Govern- 
ment, §§  19,  31,  and  Law  and  Justice,  §  16.  As 
regards  Roman  criminal  procedure, — the  appeal  of  Paul 
to  Caesar  is  best  understood  from  the  narrative  of 
Festus  to  Agrippa  (Acts25i4-ai).  Accused  by  his 
compatriots  in  '  certain  questions  of  their  own  super- 
stition,' and  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  and  there  be  judged,  he  had  'appealed'  {in- 
KoXtaafUvov)  to  be  reserved  for  the  hearing  {didyinaffiy. 
cogniiionem)  of  Caesar.  The  apostle  as  a  Roman 
citizen  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  and  thereby  virtually  declined 
the  jurisdiction  alike  of  the  Jewish  courts  and  of  the 
Roman  procurator  ;  and  his  reasons  for  choosing  to  do 
so  are  not  far  to  seek. — Under  the  republican  pro- 
cedure every  Roman  citizen  had  the  right  oipravocatio 
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cdpopulum.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  the  populus 
ceased  to  exercise  sovereign  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  the 
emperor  himself  took  cognisance  of  criminal  cases  as  a 
court  of  first  instance,  having  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
with  the  senate. — The  quastio  procedure  continued  as 
before  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of  triaL 

APPHIA  (An<t)iA  [Tl  WH],  etc,  appia,  etc  Cp 
especially  Ughtf.  Col.  and  Philem.  372^),  probably 
the  wife  of  Philemon  (Philem.  2), 

APPHUS  (cA<t)<t)OYC  [A] :  CAn<t).  [NV]),  i  Mace 
25.     See  Jonathan,  18,  Maccabees,  §  5. 

APPII  FOBUM,  RV  •  Market  of  Appius'  (Annioy 
<t)OpOY  IT*'  WH]  ;  modem  Foro  Apfio),  a  well-known 
halting-place  on  the  Via  Appia,  where  Paul  was  met 
by  brethren  from  Rome  (Acts  28 15).  The  distance  from 
Rome  is  given  in  the  IHn.  Anton.  (107)  as  43  R.  m. 
(and  so  perhaps  //.  Hier. — e.g.,  Migne,  PL.  8794, 
but  in  other  edd.  [611/]  as  37). 

For  inscription  on  XLiii  milestone,  found  near  Foro  Appio, 
see  CIL  x.  pt.  i.  686.  The  road  leading  to  Appii  Forum  from 
the  south  through  the  district  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  was  often 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a  Journey  by  boat  (q>  Horace^  Sat.  i. 
6 1-26,  where  Appii  Forum  is  described  (/.  4)  as  being  *  Differtum 
nautls,  cauponious  atque  malignis.     See  also  Turks  Taverns. 

APPLE  (rttSn;  Pr.  25ii  Cant.  235  78[9]  85  Joel 
liaf,  see  also  Fruit,  §  12),  by  some  imderstood  as  a 
1  Vauia  g^^^c  name  including  various  fruits,  and 
*°^  by  others  supposed  to  mean  not  the  apple 
but  the  quince,  citron,  or  ajwicot.  The  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  name  is  not  quite  certain  ;  but  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  accepted  derivation 
from  n93.  to  breathe ;  ^  the  name  thus  alludes  to  the 
perfume  of  the  fruit.  mSB  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
and  the  corresponding  word  tuffah'^  in  Arabic,  ordin- 
arily denote  the  '  apple' ;  and  thb  rendering  is,  so  far, 
supported  by  the  ancient  versions — Greek,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  the  Targum.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  all  the  words  used — yJfiKov,  haxzord,* 
•nin.  tuffah,  malum  (s.  pomum) — are  capable,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  an  epithet,  of  being  applied 
to  other  fruits ;  yJffKov,  indeed,  originally  meant  •  large 
tree,'  or  fruit  in  general,  and  only  gradually  became 
confined  to  the  apple ;  *  cp  the  very  wide  use  of 
pomum,  poma  in  Latin.  Still,  an  examination  of  the 
biblical  passages  where  msfl  occiu^  seems  to  show 
that  some  particular  fruit  is  intended  ;  and  the  question 
must  be  answered  by  considering  ( i )  which  kind  of  fruit 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  of  beauty  of 
colour  and  form,  of  fragrance,  and  of  efficacy  in  over- 
coming the  feeling  of  sickness  ;  and  (2)  which  fruit-tree 
was  most  likely,  imder  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
botanical  history,  to  be  found  abimdant  in  Palestine 
during  biblical  times.  [Though  all  the  six  occmrences 
of  man  are  possibly,  not  to  say  certainly,  post-exilic, 
the  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  (or  class  of 
trees?)  in  Palestine  is  proved  by  the  place-names 
Tappuah  and  Beth-Tappuah.  ] 

The  following  identifications  have  been  proposed : — 
(i)  apricot  (Tristram,  FFP  294) ;  (2)  apple  (especially 
a.Id«iitm-  ^*^'  ^'   ^^'^'   ^865/.):    (3)   citron  or 
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orange  (Del.  Comm.  on  Prov. ) ;  (4)  quince 
(Houghton,  PSBA  1242-48  [1889-90]). 

1  It  seems  doubtful  whether  there  was,  as  postulated  by  LOw 
{Aram.  PJlanzentutmen,  156)  and  Houghton  {PSBA  12 47 
[ 1 889-90]),  any  word  nSTI  to  swell,  even  in  Rabbinic  rfebrew. 
It  b  at  all  events  unknown  to  biblical  Hebrew,  to  Syriac,  and  to 
Arabic.  See,  further.  Lag.  Uebers.  iii,  T29;  and  F.  Hommel, 
Aufsdtze  u.  Abhatuil.  107,  and  in  ZDMG  44  $46  ('90). 

s  This  must  be  a  loan-word  in  Arabic  (FrSnkel,  Aram. 
Fremdw.  140),  probably  from  Aramaic,  though  no  trace  of  it 
has  yet  been  found  in  Syriac. 

'  Lag.  is  inclined  to  derive  this,  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
rnSB,  from  the  Armenian  word  for  apple  {hntscr)  and  thus  prove 
that  the  fruit  came  to  Semite  lands  from  Armenia  (Uebers.  II.  cc.^ ; 
but  Hommel  shows  the  probability  of  the  word  being  genuinely 
Semite,  connecting  it  with  an  Arabic  root  ^mua  {Au/sdtse  u, 
Abkandl.  IC7). 

4  Hehnand  Stallybrass,  Wanderings  of  Plants  and  Animaht 
499- 
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X.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these — the  apricot 
(Prunus  Armeniaca,  L. ) — it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  'llieophrastus,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  (De  C.  Orig.  <^'  1 71 ). 

Its  original  home  was  £.  Asia  (probably  China),  whence  it 
gradually  spread  westward  to  Armenia  (/u^Aov  *Kpit.wtaK6v, 
malum  armeniacum)  \  but  Tristram  is  certainly  wrong  in 
saying  {Nat.  Hist.  335)  that  it  is  native  there. 

The  present  abundance  of  the  apricot  in  Palestine  is 
almost  certainly  post-biblicaL 

2.  The  apple — Pyrus  Mains,  L. — is  found  without 
doubt  in  a  wild  state  in  Northern  Asia  Minor,  especially 
about  Trebizond,  and  occasionally  forms  small  woods. 

It  extends  eastwards  to  Transcaucasia,  and  amiarently  to 
Persia  (cp  Boissier,  Fl.  Orient.  26^).  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says 
that  it  IS  'apparently  wild'  in  Nw.  Himalaya  and  W.  Thibet, 
but  that  everywhere  else  in  India  it  is  cultivated  {Fl.  Brit.  Ind. 
2  37 3X  I^  Oindolle  {Ori^.  180)  thinks  the  apple  was  indigenotis 
and  cultivated  in  Europe  m  prehistoric  times ;  but  Boissier  {I.e.) 
restricts  its  natural  occurrence  to  Macedonia  and  Euboea. 

In  any  case  the  original  apple  clearly  required  a  cool 
climate.  Under  cultivation  there  have  been  obtained 
varieties  which  will  tolerate  and  even  require  a  warmer 
one  ;  *  but  these  are  notoriously  modern  inventions,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  take  account  of  them  in  considering  the 
ancient  history  of  the  fruit.  In  truth  the  original  apple 
— and  the  apple  of  biblical  times  was  presumably  some- 
what similar— cannot  have  been  very  attractive  :  it  was 
in  fact  a  *  crab  *  only  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  (from  his  own  knowledge) 
*  Palestine  is  too  hot  for  apples. '  With  this  agrees 
Tristram's  account : 

'Though  the  apple  is  cultivated  with  success  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Lebanon,  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet 
It  barely  exists  in  the  country  itself.  There  are,  indeed,  a  lew 
trees  in  the  gardens  of  Jaffa;  but  they  do  not  thrive,  and  have 
a  wretched,  woody  fruit.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  at 
'Askalan.  What  English  and  American  writers  have  called 
the  "apple,"  however,  is  really  the  quince.  The  climate  is  far 
too  hot  for  our  apple  tree '  {NHB  zm/'\ 

As  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  apple  ever  having  been 
found  native  in  Syria,  those  who  render  tappuah  '  apple ' 
have  to  show  (i)  that  it  was  introduced  from  without 
(Pontus),  and  (2)  that  it  became  established  when 
introduced.  Both  propositions  are  improbable.  What 
is  said  above  of  the  introduction  of  a  few  modern  sorts 
into  Syrian  gardens  is  true  ;  ^  but  it  is  impossible  to  infer 
from  this  fact  that  the  biblical  tappHah  was  the  apple. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  apple  is  that  tuffdh  is 
used  in  modern  Arabic  for  this  fruit ;  but,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  the  word  may  have  wider  significance,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  in  such  passages  as 
those  quoted  by  Robertson  Smith  in  an  article  {/oum. 
Phil.  65/)  which,  though  short,  appeared  to  him 
(prematurely?)  to  be  almost  decisive,  it  is  really  the 
quince  that  is  meant.  Even  if  '  apple '  be  the  usual 
modem  meaning  of  iuffdh,  it  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
botanical  history  for  a  name  to  pass  from  one  to  another 
of  two  plants  so  nearly  allied  as  the  quince  and  the  apple. 

[J.  Neil  i^Pal.  Explored,  '82,  p.  186)  differs  widely 
from  Prof.  G.  Post  of  Beyrout  (Hastings,  DB,  '  Apple'), 
who  argues  that  the  apple  as  grown  in  Palestine  and 
Syria  to-day  alone  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  the  tappuah. 

Post  remarks,  '  almost  all  the  apples  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
are  sweet  (Cant.  2  3).  To  European  and  American  palates  they 
seem  insipid.  But  they  have  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  better 
kinds.  .  .  .  Sick  persons  almost  invariably  ask  the  doctor  if 
they  may  have  an  apple ;  and  if  he  objects  they  ur^e.  their  case 
with  the  plea  that  they  only  want  it  to  smell.'  lliis  being  so, 
it  is  needless  to  conjecture  that  'such  an  epicure  as  Solomon 
would  have  had  many  of  the  choicest  kinds,'  for,  according  to 
Post,  the  ordinary  and  (xo  us)  disappointing  Syrian  apple  can 
still,  without  poetic  idealisation,  be  referred  to  in  the  language 
of  Canticles.     But  was  Canticles  written  for  Syria  ?] 

3.  No  citrus  (orange  or  citron)  will  do. 

"The  citron  has  its  home  in  the  sub-Himalayan  tract  of  N. 

1  Thus  the  best  American  apples  succeed  in  Great  Britain 
only  under  glass. 

9  Similarly,  in  the  Deccan  four  sorts  of  apples  are  now  found  ; 
but  these  are  all  introduced,  two  from  England  and  two  from 
Persia. 
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India.  Thence  it  spread  W.  through  Mesopotamia  and  Media ; 
hence  its  current  ootanical  name,  Citrus  midica^  L.^  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus  (to  ^riKoy  rh  fiif6u(hp  ^  rh 
w*p<riK6v',  Hist.  iv.  4  a);  but  he  says  that  it  is  not  eaten  (ovic 
ia0irrat).  It  was  probably,  therefore,  not  much  developed  by 
cultivation. 

Ilie  Romans  did  not  know  the  citron.  Their  citron 
wood  was  the  wood  of  Callitris  quadrivalvis.  Vent., 
from  N.  Africa.  The  true  citron  was  probably  not 
introduced  into  Italy  till  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.    ' 

'The  claims  of  the  citron-  (to  be  the  tappuah)  are  so   ' 
exceedingly  slight  that  its  introduction  into  Palestine   i 
is  chiefly  interesting  in  connection  with  the  Feast  of  ' 
Tabernacles,  at  which,  in  the  time  of  Jos. ,  it  was  carried 
by  the  Jews  (a  custom  which  is  continued  to  the  present 
day:   see  'The  Citron  of  Commerce,'  Kew  Bulletin, 
June  1894).     It  was  introduced  at  any  rate  during  the 
period  of  their  relations  with  Media  and  Persia,  and  we 
find  it  depicted  upon  Jewish  coins  (see  Stade,  GVI2, 
facing  p.  406). 

The  statement  of  Jo*«  (-4»/.  xiiL  18  s)  is,  that  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  branches  of  the  palm  and  citron 
tree  (9vp<row  T«r  jtotvUtav  maX  Ktrpitay)  were  to  be  borne  by  every 
one  :  elsewhere  (io.  iiL  10  4)  he- specifics  the  myrtle,  the  willow, 
and  boughs  of  palni'tree  and  of  pome-citron  Oii)Xof  tk  ntpata^). 
The  Talmudic  law  particularly  ordained  that  the  fruit  should 
be  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  branches  (or  aSlS)  in  the  right.* 
The  priestly  law,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  the  precision  which 
the  translators  and  exegetes  of  a  later  age  gave  to  it.  In  Lev. 
23  39^  (H),  among  the  requirements  for  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
stands  the  *  fruit  of  goodly  trees,'  or  (better)  'goodly  tree-fruit' 
(*nn  vy  *^»  *-P  ©^■^S  Kofnrhv  (vAov  itpalov)^  which  Targ., 
Pesh.,  and  ancient  Jewish  tradition  identified  with  the  orange 
or  citron."*  This  identification  b  open  to  question,  and  the 
expression  may  he  connected  preferably  with  the  'fair  houghs' 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  2  Mace. 
106^  (xAaBovt  wpatovc;  ramos  virides ;  Pesh.  om-X  Nor  is 
the  citron  specifically  mentioned  in  the  somewhat  fuller  and  less 
vague  list  in  Neh.  815  (the  Pesh.  apparently  renders  '  palm-trees ' 
by  'citrons'),  although  commentators  found  an  allusion  to  it  in 
the  TQc  ry,  the  fat  or  oily  tree  (AV  'pine,'  RV  'wild-olive*).] 

The  orange  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  was  introduced  into  Mediterranean  coimtries  by  the 
Arabs  about  the  ninth  century. 

4.  Whereas  the  development  of  the  modem  apple  is 
most  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  northern  races,  the 
quince  {Pyrus  Cydonia,  h.=Cydonia  I'ul^aris,  Pens.) 
is  a  fruit  characteristic  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
requires  a  warm  temperate  climate.  A  native  of  W. 
Asia,  it  extended  to  the  Taurus,  and  thence  spread 
through  all  Mediterranean  countries.'  The  best  sort 
came  from  Crete ;  hence  firiKov  KvBtbviov  and  Malum 
cotoneum,  and  the  various  European  names  [Codogno, 
Ital. ;  Coing,  Fr. ;  and  Quince,  Engl).  Hehn  (I.e.  185) 
says :  '  The  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  and  of 
Atalanta  were  idealised  quinces  ...  Its  colour,  like 
that  of  the  pomegranate,  made  a  lively  impression.' 
This  would  well  accord  with  the  reference  in  Prov.  25  n  ; 
whilst  the  well-known  aroma  of  the  quince  (much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  apple)  would  explain  Cant.  257 8[9].  It 
is  true  that  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  unsweetened,  is  harsh 
and  bitter,  and  there  is  hence  some  dif)iculty  in  re- 
conciling our  theory  with  Cant.  23 ;  but  something 
must  be  there  allowed  for  the  idealisation  of  the  picture, 
and  imdoubtedly  the  fruit  could  be  prepared  in  such  a 
way  as  to  have  a  delicious  taste.  Moreover  the  whole 
classical  history  of  the  fruit  is  saturated  with  erotic 
suggestion,  and  this  falls  in  with  the  repeated  mention  of 
it  in  Canticles.  n.m. — w.  t.t.-d. 

1  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  (Fl.  Brit.  Ind.  I514)  gives  its  range 
as  Garwhal  to  Silckim. 

^  jriDK,  from  Pers.  turunj.  For  the  various  traditions  con- 
nected with  it  cp  Levy,  s.v.    See  L6w,  46. 

*  The  Daphnephoria  as  depicted  by  Leighton  is  a  familiar 
and  popular  illustration  of  this  custom. 

••  Kashi  referred  to  the  annual  beauty  of  the  tree,  and  the 
Talmud  supposed  that  Tin  =  TTn — '•^..  v*«f>— an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  the  citron  grows  beside  all  waters  (cp  Field,  Hexapla^ 
ad  loc.\  See  De  Candolle  {Orig.^  143  /C),  who  quotes  Risso 
to  show  that  the  citron  was  not  recognised  by  the  translators  of®. 
If  •^itn  is  really  a  genuine  (and  ancient)  Semitic  word  (cp  above, 
I  X,  n.  3)>  it  is  tempting  to  read  it  here  instead  of  Tin- 

<>  De  C^dollc,  289,  says :  *  Avant  I'^poque  de  la  guerre  de 
Troie,' 
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APRONS.  For  nhin,  the  (fig-leaf)  coverings  of 
Gen.  8  7  ( AV  "«•  '  things  to  gird  about, '  R V  •"«•  •  girdles  *  ; 
©BAL  nepizcoMATA).  see  Girdle,  2.  For  nngoD 
(RuthSis  AV  "«•)  see  Mantle,  §  2,  na  3.  The 
ai/uKiv0ia  [TL  WH]  of  Aclsl9i2t  (used  for  healing 
purposes)  are  the  semicinctia  or  aprons  worn  by  servants 
and  artisans. 

AQTJILA  (akyAac  [Ti.WH])  is  the  Latin  name  by 
which  alone  we  know  one  of  the  Jewish  companions  of 
Paul.  A  Jew,  native  of  Pontus,  he  had  removed  to 
Rome  and  there  carried  on  his  calling  as  tent-maker ; 
probably  it  was  also  in  Rome  that  he  married  his  wife 
Prisca  or  PrisciUa,  whose  name  is  always  associated  with 
his  —  most  commonly  indeed  placed  before  it.  The 
banbhment  of  the  Jews  from  Rome  by  Claudius  {circa 
A.I).  49)  led  to  the  settlement  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  in 
Corinth  (Acts  18 2).  Here,  presumably,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Paul  began  and  they  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  It  was  with  them  th.it  the  apostle,  also  a 
tent-maker,  lodged  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  (.After- 
wards, looking  back  upon  his  relations  with  them  at  this 
time  [Rom.  16 3]  he  applies  to  them  the  words  :  '  fellow- 
workers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who,  for  my  life,  laid  down 
their  own  necks  ;  unto  whom  not  only  I  give  thanks, 
but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles. ' )  Prom  Corinth 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  accompanied  Paul  to  Ephesus  (Acts 
18 18),  and  here  they  remained  behind  while  he  went  on 
to  Jerusalem.  At  this  time  Apollos  {q.v.)  arrived  in 
Ephesus,  and  the  zealous  pair  undertook  to  '  expound 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly  *  {v.  26).  Writ- 
ing to  the  Corinthian  Church  after  his  retiu^n  to  Ephesus, 
Paul  encloses  the  message :  '  Aquila  and  Prisca  salute 
you  much  in  the  Lord,  with  the  church  that  is  in  their 
house'  (i  Cor.  16 19).  What  is  meant  by  this  church  is 
not  quite  clear  ;  but  the  expression  shows  that  they  must 
have  held  a  somewhat  prominent  and  perhaps  oflkial 
position  in  the  Ephesian  commimity.  That  Ephesus 
continued  (or  was  supposed  to  have  continued)  to  be 
their  home  long  afler  Paul  left  it  is  shown  by  the  saluta- 
tion addressed  to  them  in  2  Tim.  4 19.  That  they  are 
saluted  in  Rom.  IG3  shows  (on  the  assumption  that  Rom. 
16  3-20  is  an  integral  part  of  the  epistle  in  which  it  now 
occurs  ;  see  Romans)  that  at  some  period  they  must 
have  returned  to  Rome  for  at  least  a  season  ;  but  the 
occurrence  of  their  names  here  is  one  of  the  facts  that 
are  held  to  make  it  probable  that  the  salutations  of  Rom. 
16  3-20  really  belong  to  an  Ephesian  epistle. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  Utile  to  say  of  either  Aquila  or 
Priscilla  *,  in  some  late  forms  of  the  legend  of  Luke,  Aouila  and 
PrisciM  are  represented  as  having  been  the  disciples  and  lifelong 
companions  of  that  evangelist,  and  as  having  had  his  Gospel 
entrusted  to  them  by  him.  They  are  enumerated  in  the  lists  of 
the  '  Seventy '  (Lk.  10),  dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
PrlsoM  being  sometimes  read  for  Prisca.  See  Lipsius,  Apokr. 
Ap.'gexh.  L  203^  399  ii.  2  367. 

AB,  AB  OF  MOAB,  is  mentioned  in  the  two  ancient 
songs  which  celebrate  Israel's  passage  across  Moab : — 
Nu.  21 15,  •  the  slope  of  the  valley  that  stretches  to  the 
seat '  or  site  'of  Ar '  (n^,  hr  [BAL])  ;  v.  28,  a  'fire hath 
devoured  At  of  Moab  (3K^D  1{^ ;  M«a)3  [L];  if«j  M. 
[B.\], — i.e.,  'd  tp  ;  so  Sam.  and  some  Heb.  MSS)  and 
consumed  the  high  places  of  Amon. '  This  'Ar  Moab  is 
usually  taken  to  be  the  same  as  the  'Ir  Moab,  '  city  of 
Moab'  (3KVD  Ty;  x6Xti'  Mwa/3  [BAL]),  'which  is  on 
the  border  of  Amon  at  the  utmost  part  of  the  border  * 
(Nu.  2236),  where  Barak  met  Balaam  when  he  came  to 
Moab  from  the  E. ;  and  indeed  ny  in  those  ancient  songs 
may  be  the  primitive  spelling  of  i»y.  It  is  also  the  'Ar 
Moab  of  Is.  15 1  (^  Mwa/Sfmj  [BKAQP]).  there  parallel 
to  Kir  Moab,  another  chief  fortress  of  the  countr>',  the 
present  Kerak.  It  may  also  be  •  the  city  (i*y)  in  the 
midst  of  the  valley' — i.e.^  of  Amon  (Deut. 236  Josh. 
18 9 16  and  2  S.  24  5).  In  harmony  with  these  passages, 
it  is  called  the  'border  of  Moab'  in  Detit.  2i8  (®-^'' 
Apvnp)',  but  in  w.g  {Aporfp  [.A«J  (»«?«»»  pL])  and  99 
(Aporjp  [BFL]  ;  A/JoiyX  [A])  of  the  same  chapter  it  seems 
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to  mean  a  district  rather  than  a  town,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  that  (5^^  renders  \4r  Moab  in 
Is.  15  by  Moabilis.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Moab  does  not  enable  us  to  identify  the  site  of 
'Ar,  the  city. 

We  may  be  sure  it  was  not  the  modern  Rabba  (so  the  PEF 
map),  the  AreoixiHs  which  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  was 
the  capital  of  Moab.  Others  have  suggested  the  MehHtet  cl-Haj 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amon  opposite  Aroer  (see  ^urckhardt, 
Syr.  374). 

More  probably  (cp  Nu.  2236)  it  lay  at 'the  E.  end  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Amon  valleys. 

There  Langer  {Reiseberichty  xvi.)  has  proposed  Lejfln  (Legio?) 
described  by  Doughty  (^  rah.  Deseria^  1  20)  as  a  '  four-square, 
limestone -l)uilt,  walled  town  in  ruins,  the  walls  and  corner 
lowers  of  dry  block-building,  at  the  midst  of  every  wall  n  gate.' 

G.  A.  S. 

ARA  (K"3X  ;  ApA  [BA]  -^i  [L]),  in  a  genealogy  of 
AsHER  {^.v. ,  i.  §  4),  I  Ch.  738t.  Perhaps  {<1{<  should  be 
pronounced  «>Nt  ( Ura)  for  ^mj-j-lK  ( Uriah).    See  Ulla. 

ARAB  (nnX.  Aip€M  [B],  €p€B  [AL]).  a  site  in  the 
hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  15 52).  If  Dumah  {q.v. ,  4) 
is  ed-DOmeh,  there  may  possibly  be  an  echo  of  ArSb 
in  er-Rabiyeh,  the  name  of  a  site,  with  ruins,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  S.  of  Hebron  {PEF  Mem.  Z  311 
360). 

ARARATT  (n^*^ri.  H  d^p&B&[BAL].  often  translated 
by  I;!  npoc  (etc.  eni,  kata)  Aycmac,  sometimes  by 
K^e'  (npoc)  ecnepAN  [BAL]),  as  a  common  noun, 
from  a  root  probably  meaning  'dry'  (cp  Arabia,  §1), 
is  used  as  a  parallel  ( Is.  36 1 6,  etc. )  to  "13^P.  '  desert- 
steppe,*  and  to  n*y  Yy^>  '  parched  ground,'  with  much 
the  same  force.  As  a  proper  name,  with  the  article,  it 
is  generally  confined  to  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead 
Sea  valley,  '  the  'Aribah. '  So  correctly  in  RV  ;  in  AV 
it  is  more  usually  translated  '  plain '  {i/.v. ,  6)  or  '  wilder- 
ness' (but  in  Josh.  18 18  ''Arabah.'  (5"^**  BaiOapa^,  see 
BiiTH-ARABAH).  Along  with  the  hill-country,  the  slopes, 
the  Shephelah,  and  the  Negeb,  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  great  parallel  divisions  of  the  land  (Dt.  I7  Josh. 
1 1 16  128).  and  it  is  clear  that  the  name  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  depression  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (Dt. 
:}i7  ;  cp  Arbattis)  to  Jericho  (a  K.  264)  and  the  Dead 
Sea  (which  was  called  the  Sea  of  the  'Arabah  :  Dt.  449, 
etc.,  Josh. 3x6,  etc.),  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
great  hollow  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 'Akabah  (Dt  1 1). 

Different  parts  of  the  Arabah  were  called  'ArbSth 
(construct  plur.  of  *Arabah) ;  cp  Josh.  5 10  Jer.  395,  etc. , 
EV  *  plains  of  Jericho* ;  Nu.  22 1  263,  etc.,  '  plains  of 
Moab.'    See  too  Arbattis. 

To-day  the  name  Ei-*A  raba  is  confined  to  the  south  of  the  line 
of  cliffs  that  crosses  the  \'alley  obliquely  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  all  N.  of  this  is  known  as 
El'Ghdr^  *  the  depression  *  (Rob.  BR  2  490). 

The  singular  geological  formation  of  the  'Arabah  is 
indicated  under  Palestine  (§  3).  Here  it  is  sufficient  to 
explain  how  such  a  name  was  applied  to  the  valley  even 
N.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  possible 
fertility  of  the  Jordan  valley  under  proper  irrigation,  the 
vast  stretches  of  jungle,  marl,  saline  soil,  and  parched 
hillsides  out  of  reach  of  the  streams,  along  with  the 
sparseness  of  cultivation  in  most  ages  (owing  to  the  great 
heat,  unhealthy  climate,  and  wild  beasts),  fully  justify 
the  name  'Arabah.  In  the  NT  also  the  valley  is  called 
a  wilderness  (7^  ifrtllif^  Mk.  1 4). 

For  the  'Arabah  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  see  Rob.  BR  \.  and  ii.. 
Hull,  PEF  Mem.  *  Geology,'  and  for  the  part  N.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Stanley,  SP7;  Conder,  7V>«/  ^orJii  in  Pal.  14;  GASm. 
HG^j.  G.  A.  S. 

ARABAH,  BBOOK  OF  THE.  AV  Biver  of  the 
Wilderness  (n^^Tyri  ?X\y),  is  in  Am.  614  the  southern 
limit  of  the  land  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  northern 
Pass  I  of  Hamath.  The  name  occurs  nowhere  else; 
but  by  some  has  been  taken  as  another  form  ojf 
Brook  of  the  'Arabira  (D'3nj;n  ;  EV  Brook  of  the 
Willows  [AV«s-  Brook  of  the  Arabians] — 
rather    of    the    Populus    euphratica:     ZDP^2  2og), 
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gfiven  in  Is.  15;  as  the  southern  boundary  of  Moab. 
This  may  be  the  long  Wady  el-Hfisy  (or  Hessi,  PEF 
Map)  which  Doughty  (-4 r.  Des.  I26)  describes  as  dividing 
the  uplands  of  Moab  and  Edom,  and  running  into  the 
S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  by  some  thought  to  be  also 
the  Hrook  Zered.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
Israelite  kingdom  could  ever  have  been  described  as 
extending  S.  of  the  Arnon.  Hoffmann  {Z.4TIV  3 
1x5  [83])  suggests  that  the  Brook  of  the  Arabah 
may  have  lain  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Q's 
rendering,  toO  x^^l^Ppov  tQjv  Sva/JLUP  [BAQ],  is  no  help. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  N.  Israel  under  Jeroboam  II.  in 
the  time  of  Amos  is  stated  in  2  K.  14  25  to  have  extended 
from  '  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  Sea  of  the 
Arabah.'  The  difBculty  is  increased  by  the  imcerlainty 
as  to  whether  Amos  means  to  include  Judah.     G.  A.  s. 

ARABATTINE  (akraBatthnh  [AN]),  iMacc. 
53t  AV,  RV  Akrabattine. 

ABABIA,  ABABIANS  {y^^  ;  gentilic  ^n';^  and  in 
Neh.  ^3iy,  pi.  D*3-jy.  also  once  D^N^niy,  and  once 
Kt.  D^^i-jy  ;  ApABCejiA  decl.  and  indecl  [BXAL,  etc.], 
-BiCCA  [BXA],  ApAxp  (-aBoc)  [BXAL,  etc.],  apaBUJi 
[BNA]). 

The  name  'Arab'  (any)  seems  originally  to  have 
meant  nothing  more  than  *  desert '  :    hence  *  people  of 


1.  EarUer 


the  desert.'     So  Isaiah^  uses  the  word, 


OT  iiHAffA  '  ^^  ^^  forest  in  the  desert  ( 'drab ;  but 
«»«««•  (f|  ^<rx^paj)  ye  halt  for  the  night'  (Is. 
21 X3).  More  usual  in  Hebrew  is  the  fem.  form  *drdbdh 
{e.g..  Job 24 5  396),  a  word  employed  as  a  proper  name 
to  denote  the  desolate  valley,  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  is 
situated,  reaching  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea  (see  Arabah.  i. ).  In  the  OT  the  term  'Arab, 
as  the  name  of  a  particular  nation  and  country,  is  confined 
to  comparatively  late  writings  ;  it  must  therefore  appear 
highly  improbable  that  the  Homeric  'Epefifioi  {Od.  484) 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  Arabs.  The  Ibts  in  Genesis, 
which  specify  various  Arabian  tribes,  do  not  mention 
the  name — a  very  significant  indication  of  their  antiquity. 
The  word  being  certainly  an  appellative  ('desert')  in 
Is.  21 13 (with  EV  cp  Hab.  1 8  (5,  Zeph.  33  ©).  the  heading 
anya  k^i  '  Oracle  concerning  the  Arabs,'  cannot  be  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  real  meaning.*  No  certain 
instance  of  the  use  of  *Arab  as  a  proper  name  occurs 
before  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  He  speaks  of  '  all  the 
kings  of  'Arab '  *  (any  ♦a^'?a  /iki,  Jcr.  25  24),  The  words 
which  follow  in  MT,  aiyn  *aVo  Va"nK"if  Jire  of  course  a 
dittography;  in  order  to  make  sense  the  scribes  pro- 
noimced  anyn  'the  mixed  people.'  a  form  which  really 
occurs  in  v.  oo,  as  well  as  in  Ez.  3O5  and  i  K.  IO15 
(where  (5  reads  nayn  for  anyn).  The  Greek  text  of  Jer. 
2524  (<c.  irdvTas  r.  avfifdicrovt  [BNQ],*  it  may  be  noticed, 
does  not  presuppose  a  repetition,  and  moreover  (followed 
by  Co.)  omits  the  word  '  kings,*  necessary  though  it  is 
to  the  sense.  The  phrase,  *  like  a  'Ardbf  in  the  desert ' 
(Jer.  32,  KOfxbyrj  [BKA]  ;  Aq.  apa^  [Q°**f]).  may  be 
explained  to  mean  either  '  like  an  Arab '  or  '  like  a 
Nomad ' — the  word  has  not  yet  acquired  a  strictly  ethno- 
graphical signification.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a 
passage  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
•  No  '^nf^f  shall  pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  shepherds 
cause  their  flocks  to  lie  down  there'  (Is.  13 20.  "kpa^ti 
[BNA «»«•]).  In  Ez.  27  21 ,  however.  A rab  ( anjj ;  A/)a^[c]ta 
[BAQ],  with  the  note  e<nrcpa  [Q"^]),  appears  as  the 
name  of  a  people,  coupled  with  Kedar.  a  desert  tribe  very 
frequently  mentioned  at  that  period(see  Ishmael,  §  4[2]). 

1  Isaiah's  audiorship,  it  is  true,  has  been  disputed  (see  Isaiah, 
§q). 

*  ®  omits  it ;  but  Aq.  Symm.  Theod.  all  have  it. 

8  Giesebr.,  however,  while  agreeing  as  to  the  dittography 
which  follows,  denies  that  *and  all  the  kings  of  Arab'  are  the 
words  of]  Jeremiah  ;  the  closing  words  of  the  verse  (*  who  dwell 
in  the  wilderness  *)  alone  are  genuine ;  they  give  the  locality  of 
those  *  who  have  the  comers  of  their  hair  polled '  (7-.  23).  Cp. 
926  [25],  *  all  that  have,  etc.,  who  dwell  in  the  wilderness.' 

4  ^A  has  X.  v.  T.  <r.  ovroi). 
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It  would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  Arabs  came  into 
use  among  the  Hebrews  at  a  time  when  the  old  names 
Ishmael,  Midian,  etc. ,  were  disappearing  from  ordinary 
speech.  This  change  may  be  connected  with  the  fact 
that  during  the  period  in  question  various  tribes 
were  advancing  from  the  S.  into  the  northern  deserts 
and  dispossessing  the  former  inhabitants,  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Hebrews.  Such 
shiftings  of  the  population  have  occurred  repeatedly 
in  the  course  of  ages.  However  unproductive  the 
districts  to  the  E.  and  to  the  S.  of  Palestine  may 
appear  to  us,  they  are  nevertheless,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Nomads,  decidedly  preferable  to  many  parts 
of  Arabia  proper. 

From  the  ninth  century  B.C.  and  onwards,  the  name 
2    Othar  ®^  ^^^  Arabs  occurs  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 

'  „_^^  tions,  where  it  presents  a  variety  of  forms  * 
{Arable  Arubu,  Artbt,  etc.,  the  adjective 
being  Arbaya). 

The  name  Urbi  (A'B2B4/. ),  however,  can  scarcely  be, 
as  Delitzsch  (/.r. )  supposes,  another  form  of  the  same 
word  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Arab  'L'rb  (which  appears 
to  be  quite  late)  and  of  the  Heb.  anjj;.  The  Arabs 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  probably 
all,  or  for  the  most  part,  natives  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
though  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  name  was 
applied  to  them  exclusively  as  distinguished  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Arabia  proper. 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  King  Darius  {e.g., 
Behistun,  i,  15)  mention  Arabdya  among  the  subject 
lands.  alwa3rs  placing  it  after  Babylonia  and  Athura 
{i.e.,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia  proper,  and  possibly 
northern  Syria)  and  before  Egypt ;  here  aiso  the 
word  must  refer  to  the  great  deserts  of  Syria — perhaps 
also  to  those  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. ,/Eschylus  {Pers.  316),  the  first  extant  Greek 
writer  in  whose  works  the  name  occurs,  speaks  of  a 
distinguished  Arab  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
contemporary  authority  whom  Herodotus  follows  in  his 
account  of  the  Persian  army  makes  mention  of  Arabs  on 
the  same  occasion  (Herod.  769).  While  the  notions 
of  ./Eschylus,  however,  about  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Arabs,  are  altogether  fantastic — he  represents  them  as 
dwelling  near  the  Caucasus  {Prom.  422) — Herodotus 
shows  himself  much  better  informed.  He  applies  the  term 
Arabia  to  the  whole  peninsula  (cp  Herod.  2 xi  8107-113 
439)  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  refers  in 
particular  to  those  Arabs  who  inhabited  the  country 
between  Syria  and  Egypt  (21230847^  88091,  etc.). 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  classification,  he  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to 
that  part  of  Egypt  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile  valley 
(28.  etc. ).  Xenophon  {A  nab.  vii.  8  25)  speaks  of  a  governor 
set  by  the  Persian  king  over  '  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,'  by 
which  is  meant  the  S.  of  Syria,  including  Palestine  and 
the  neighbouring  desert — a  separate  governor  being  set 
over  'Syria  and  Assyria.'  Similarly  in  the  Cyrop<pdia 
he  doubtless  always  means  by  Arabia  the  desert  lands 
which  were  to  some  extent  dependencies  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  not  the  peninsula  itself;  we  must  remember, 
further,  that  Xenophon  had  no  definite  ideas  about 
these  countries,  through  which  he  had  not  himself 
travelled.  The  name  Arabia  is  used,  in  particular, 
for  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia  {Anab.  i.  61);  it  can 
hardly  be  an  accident  that  this  very  district  is  called 
'Arab  by  Syriac  writers  from  the  third  century  after  Christ 
and  onwards.  Whilst,  however,  the  term  is  regularly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  desert  which  remained  under 
Roman  dominion  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  the 
eastern  portion,  which  belonged  to  Persia,  is  more 
commonly  known  as  Beth  'Arabdyi  (or  Bd  *Arbdyd  in 
the  Arabicised  form ) — i.  e. ,  •  land  of  the  Arabs. '  Traces 
of  this  usage  are  found  in  late  Greek  authors  also. 

A  strictly  ethnographical  sense  belongs  to  the  word 

1  Sec  D€l.  Par.  295  304^  ;  and  cp  Schr.  KGF,  looj^. 
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•  Arab '  in  the  writings  of  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
3  Later  OT  ^^^^"^^'^h'  ^'^^  suffered  much  from  the 
wx^ai^  enmity  of  an  Arab  (Neh.  219616)  and 
enumerates  '  the  Arabs '  as  such  in  the 
list  of  his  opponents  (Neh.  4  7  [i]).  The  Arab  in  question 
bears  a  name  which,  according  to  the  Massoretic  vocal- 
isation, is  to  be  pronoimced  Geshem  {g.v. )  or  Gashmu, 
and  appears  in  the  Greek  text  as  Vrfffd/j.  [BNA],  Viffaft 
[L]  ;  the  correct  form  is  probably  Gushamv,  a  well- 
known  Arabic  name.  It  is  very  likely  that  at  that  time 
the  great  migration  of  the  Nabataeans  had  already 
happened  (see  Edom,  §9,  Nabataeans).  The  Chronicler 
too  refers  to  *  the  Arabians.'  They  brought  tribute,  he 
tells  us,  to  the  pious  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Ch.  17  n).  He 
relates,  also,  how  God  punished  the  wicked  Joram  by 
means  of  the  Philistines  and  '  the  Arabians  who  were 
beside  the  Ethiopians'  (2Ch. 21i6,  cp  22 1),  and  how 
he  succoured  the  pious  Uzziah  in  the  war  against  *  the 
Arabians  that  dwelt  in  Gur-baal'  [^.z'.]  and  other 
nations  (2Ch.  267) — all  this  is  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  author's  own  time  {circa  200  B.C.),  and 
has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical. 

By  the  beginning  of  theMaccabean  period  the  kingdom 
of  the  NabaTvEANS  [g.v.'\  had  long  been  firmly  estab- 
lished. At  that  time  various  other  Arabian  tribes  were 
also  to  be  found  in  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  from 
among  these  certain  families  and  persons  rose  to  great 
power  during  the  decline  of  the  Seleucid  Empire.  In 
several  Syrian  towns  we  find  Arabian  sovereigns,  and  at 
Palmyra,  at  least,  there  was  an  Arabian  aristocracy  ; 
elsewhere  also  Arabian  chieftains  occasionally  played 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  that  period,  i  Mace, 
several  times  mentions  Nabatseans  and  other  .Arabs 
(62539  935  111739  1231  ;  cp  2  Mace.  68  12io/). 

The  apostle  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  retired  into 
Arabia  (Gal.  1 17) — probably  some  desert  tract  in  the 

.  J—  Nabataean  kingdom.  When  he  speaks  of 
*  Arabia  he  of  course  includes  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  (Gal.  425).  Similarly,  '  Arabs '  (Arabian  Jews 
or  proseljrtes)  in  Acts2ii  probably  means  natives  of  the 
Nabataean  kingdom  (see  Nabat-^eans)  or  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia  which  covered  almost  the  whole  extent 
of  that  kingdom.  The  province  was  constituted  by  A. 
Cornelius  Palma,  governor  of  Syria  {circa  105  A.D. ). 

At  what  period  certain  tribes  began  to  call  themselves 
Arabs,  and  at  what  period  the  name  was  adopted  by  the 
i-  .  1  whole  nation,   cannot  be  determined. 

Anfbian^.  Thedis.inguished«:hoIar,  D.H.MQUer  • 
«~*«M»«©v  j^jjg  maintained  that  the  name  'Arab 
was  unknown  to  the  natives  of  Arabia  till  Mohammed 
introduced  it  as  a  national  designation.  This  view,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  tenable.  The  present  writer  does  not 
happen  to  have  made  any  notes  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  the  pre-Islamic  poetry ;  ^  but  the  verse  in 
Tabari,  i.  10365,  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  a  suflBcient  proof  of  its  occurrence — 
the  poet,  who  can  have  known  nothing  of  Mohammed, 
speaks  of  3000  Arabs  as  opposed  to  2000  foreigners. 
The  events  there  described  happened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  Euphrates — that  is  to  say,  in  a  district 
where  Arabs,  Aramaeans,  and  Persians  frequently  came 
into  contact  with  one  another,  and  where,  for  that  very 
reason,  a  special  term  to  denote  the  Arabian  nationality 
and  language  was  absolutely  required.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  frequent  communication  between  the 
Arabs  of  this  district  and  those  of  the  distant  W.  and 
S.,  and  the  great  uniformity  of  the  Arabian  nation,  it 
must  appear  highly  probable  that  the  name  had  long 
been  generally  used  in  Arabia  itself. 

1  Neue  Freie  Presse^  1894,  aoth  April. 

*  He  would  not  lay  great  stress  on  the  ^or^kurd  *ara- 
bfydtin^  '  villages  of  Arabian  women,'  or  kuran  'arahlydtin, 
'Arabian  villages,'  in  a  verse  ascribed  to  the  old  poet  Imra'-al- 
kais  (about  550  a.  d.),  892  (Ahlwardt),  the  fragment  being  very 
obscure  and  the  text  not  quite  to  be  trusted .  Nor  could  he  affirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  verses  ascribed  to  old  poets  in  A^OMixx,  10 
second  last  line,  x.  149  2  where  the  word  'Arab  occurs. 
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Ijbssfln  and  other  poets  contemporary  with  Mohammed  make 
tise  of  the  word  Arab  and  its  plural  A'rdb  as  a  term  known  to 
every  one  (see  the  Dlwan  of  Hassan,  ed.  Tunis  10 1  17  4  108  13, 
Aganl  x\\.  150  78).  It  is  also' very  likely  that  in  the  common 
phrase,  ^no'A'-ib  is  to  be  found  there,'  the  word './4rf^  means 
simply  'an  Arab'  and  hence  'any  human  being.'  Still  more 
conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  verb  ' arraba  or  a'raba  which 
occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  pvjets  signifies  'to  explain,'  properly 
'  to  speak  in  Arabic '  (/.^.,  'distinctly ') ;  hence  this  name  for  the 
lunRuage  must  have  been  current  long  before  the  Prophet. 
That  Arab  was  already  employed  to  denote  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  is  shown,  further,  by  the  words  'irdb,  '  horses,  or 
camels,  of  pure  native  breed,*  and  tttii riby  'possessor,  or  con- 
noisseur, of  such  horses,'  both  of  which  terms  were  commonly 
used  in  the  early  days  of  Islam. 

The  plural  form  A  'rdb,  *  Bedouins,'  is  presumably  de- 
rived from  the  primitive  sense  '  desert. '  In  the  Koran 
the  A  'rdb  are  several  times  distinguished  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  When  we  find  that  a  poem, 
composed  shortly  before  Islam,  mentions  '  the  nomadic 
and  the  settled  A  'rab, '  ^  the  latter  class  must  be  understood 
to  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  oases,  who  retained, 
on  the  whole,  the  customs  of  the  Bedouins,  and  differed 
widely  from  the  people  of  the  towns.  Since,  however, 
the  Bedouins  always  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  natives 
of  Arabia,  it  is  not  strange  that,  from  the  earliest  days 
of  Islam,  the  name  Arab  was  fretjuently  used  spjccially 
of  them.  So  in  the  great  Sabaian  inscription  of  Abraha, 
the  Abyssinian  prince  of  Yemen,  in  543  A.  D. ,  the  name 
3"iy  (or.  with  the  postpositive  article,  pny)  seems  to  signify 
the  Nomads.'-*  T.  N. 

AEAD  (iny;  apaA  [BAL]  ;  axad;  for  gentilic 
Aradite,  see  below).  I.  A  South  Canaanitish  town, 
with  a  king  or  chieftain  of  its  own,  concjuered  by  the 
Israelites,  Josh.  12x4  {a[i]pa0  [B],  aSep  [AL],  hizK.^d). 
The  reference  to  the  'king  of  Arad '  in  Nu. '21i,  and 
the  abrupt  notice  in  Nu.  3340,  are  useless  for  historical 
purposes,  the  former  all  but  certainly,  and  the  latter 
certainly,  having  been  inserted  by  a  later  editor  (see 
Moore  on  Judg.  1 17,  Di.  on  Nu.  3340).  This  removes 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  notices  of 
Arad  (cp  HoRMAH,  Zephatm).  Another  difficulty 
arises  from  the  reference  in  Judg.  1 16  to  '  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  which  is  in  the  Negeb  of  Arad'  {i.e.,  in  that 
part  of  the  Negeb  to  which  Arad  belonged).  The  ex- 
pressions appear  to  Prof.  Moore  to  be  self-contradictory, 
the  Wilderness  of  Judah  and  the  Negeb  being  distinct 
regions  [fudges,  32).  He  points  out  as  an  additional 
ground  for  scepticism  that  (5°^  differs  from  MT  in 
reading  tjim  instead  of  3^33*  It  would  be  unsafe, 
however,  to  assert  that  in  usage  the  terra  'wilderness 
of  Judah  *  cannot  have  included  the  Negeb  S.  of  Arad 
— e.g.,  the  Wddy  el-Xfilh  (see Salt,  City  of  ;  Judah) 
— and,  as  to  (5's  reading,  we  may  certainly  disregard 
it,  chiefly  on  the  ground  (suggested  by  Ptof.  Moore 
himself)  that  there  is  no  steep  pass  (mOi  /card/Scwtj) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad. 

The  site  was  found  by  Robinson  at  Tell  *Ardd,  which 
is  a  round  isolated  hill  17  m.  SE.  of  Hebron,  and  the 
details  given  by  Eus.  and  Jer.  {OS  21455  8722882) 
are  quite  consistent  with  this  identification.  There  are 
indeed  no  relics  here  of  the  ancient  city,  and  only 
scanty  remains  of  ancient  bridges  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  Gu6rin  from  pronouncing  Robinson's  view  '  ex- 
tremely probable,  not  to  say  certain '  {Judie,  3 185). 
The  city  of  Arad,  it  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion, 
existed  long  after  the  'age  of  Joshua,'  for  Shishak  in- 
cludes it  in  his  list  of  conquered  cities  in  Palestine 
(WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  168).  'Aradite,'  therefore,  may 
well  be  restored  in  28. 23  25a  (see  Harodite).     The 

1  DUodH  o/HassUn  ibn  Thdbii,  51,  /.  g  =  Ag-kdfa,  14 126. 

2  See  Ed.  Glaser,  Ztuel  Insckri/Un  Ubtr  den  Dammbruck 
rvH  Jlf^rib,23,  etc. 

'  *is  Tyi¥  €prffiov  tti^  octroy  cf  r«*  For<|p  'lovdo,  ^  i<mv  iiri  Kara- 
^a<rt*K  'Apa£  [B] ;  «.  t.  i.  Tovia  t.  o.  iv  t«j»  vortf  <»ri  Kara' 
fidtrcMf  'Apoi  [AL].  iv  t^  »wy  is  a  duplicate  renderiiis?,  and  to 
be  rejected.  So  far,  van  Doorninck,  Bu.,  and  Ki.  (///>/.  1 268) 
are  right.  It  is  premature,  however,  to  assume  that  1^103  **  'he 
orieiiud  reading;  it  is  really  a  conjectural  correctioa  of  a  folse 
reading  (due  to  rqwtition)  13id3* 
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connection  of  David  {^.v.,  §  i,  note  on  'Bethlehem'; 
cp  also  Ardath)  with  S.  Judah  throws  a  new  light 
on  the  interest  of  narrators  in  the  forttmes  of  .Arad  and 
Zkphath. 

2.  (wpnp  [B] ;  apw3  [AD  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (^.9.,  §  9, 
ii.  ^)  1  Ch.  8  15.  T.  K.  C- 

ARADUS  (araAoc  [AKV]),  iMacclSaat-  See 
Arvad. 

ATtATT  (rnX  [so  in  pause,  cp  Baer  ad  Ez.  2  s].  §  70, 
*  wayfarer '  ?). 

1.  b.  Ulla,  in  genealogy  of  Asher  (ff.v.,  $  4),  1  Ch.  7  39!  (op«x 
[B.\]);  C>^  omit:>  Ulla  and  Aruh,  and  ascribes  the  remaining 
names  in  7>.  39  to  Ithran  (r'.  38). 

2.  In  the  great  post-cxilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  9  9,  i  8<-);  Ezra 
2  5  (ijpa  [B],  af««  [A],  to>p<«lL])=  Neh.  7  10  (ijpa  [BA],  -fi  [xl,  mp* 
[!.))  I  Ksd.  5  10  Akks  (ap«v  [HA],  r)ipa  [I.]).  His  son  .Shexhrtn- 
iah  [6]  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  Ammonite  Tobiah,  4  (Neh. 
6 18  ripae  [BitA],  iupa  [L]) 


(D•J^5 ;    B^*"^  ARAM.  CYpiA,  o  CYpoc,  01 
CYPOi ;  on  Aramaani  see  below,  §  7). 

ihe  EV  commonly  translates  'Syria'  or  ' Syrians '  (cp  how- 
ever Hos.  12  12  RV  '  Aram  ').  but  occxsionally  (\i^,  (ien.  10 -'^yC 
22  21  Nu.  23  7  iCh.  I17  223  7 14)  retains  the  Hebrew  form 
'  Aram  "  (on  Mt.  1  3/.  AV,  and  Lk.  833  AV  see  Ram,  1,  ArmX 
The  gentilic   "Q^iK,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  transbted 

•  Syrian '  (except  Dt.  265,  RVmg.  * Arameui' ;  .TOTK  i  Ch.  7  14 
E V  *  Aramltess  *).  np^K  is  rendered  by  '  S>-rian  language '  ( Is. 
86  1 1  2K.  IS26  KV  Dan.  24  RV),  or 'Syrian  tongue'  (Ezra  4  7 
AV),  '  S\  ri.ic  '  (Dan.  2 4  AV),  and  by  '  Aramaic '  (Dan.  2 4  Lzxa 
47  both'KVnur ). 

Aram  appears  in  C}en.  10  22   {Apafjuav  [A])  as  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shem.     This  in  itself  does  not  prove  anything 
_    l»  as  to  the  nationality  and  language  of  the 

IWne.  p^jQpie  jj^  question,  for  the  classification 
adopted  in  the  chapter  is  based,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
geographical  and  political  considerations.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  .Aram  here  stands  for  the  Mhcle, 
or  at  least  for  a  portion,  of  those  '  .Semitic '  tribes  whose 
language  is  called  '  Aramaic  '  in  the OT  (Ezra 4 7  Dan.  24) 
and  is  placed  in  the  mouth  of  I^aban  the  Aramaean, 
according  to  the  ancient  gloss  in  (ien.  31 47-  In  later  times 
the  name  was  still  known,  though  often  supplanted  by 

*  Syrian,'  which  the  Greeks  employed,  from  a  very  early 
period,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  native  Aram  and  its 
derivatives.  Aram  may  perhaps  be  the  source  of  the 
Homeric  'Epe/xfiol  (Od.  484). 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Aramaic  was  used  as 
the  official  lang^uage  in  the  western  half  of  the  -Acha?- 
menian  empire.  From  2  K.  1 8  a6  ( =  Is.  36 1 1 )  we  might 
have  concluded  that  this  language  occupied  a  similar 
position  under  the  Assyrian  rule  ;  moreover,  if  Friedr. 
Delitzsch  be  right  (Par.  258),  an  Ass>Tian  and  an 
Aramaic  '  secretary '  are  mentioned  together  in  a  cunei- 
form inscription.  The  recent  excavations  at  Zcnjirli 
have  proved  that  in  that  district,  to  the  extreme  X.  of 
Syria,  Aramaic  served  as  a  written  language  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  B.C.,  although  the  population  was 
not  purely  Aramaean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Aramaic 
inscriptions  of  Tema,  to  the  N.  of  Medina,  bear  witness 
to  the  existence  of  an  Aramaean  colony  in  the  NW.  of 
Arabia  about  500  B. c.  That  Mesopotamia  proper  {i.e., 
the  coimtry  boimded  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  the 
N.  mountain-range,  and  the  desert — hence  exclusive  of 
Babylonia)  was  inhabited  by  Aramaeans  appears  from 
the  OT.  Moreover,  an  inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
who  is  placed  about  1220  B.C.,  mentions  an  Aramfean 
tribe  in  this  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^larrin 
(Schr.  K^B  1  33).  A  similar  statement  is  found  in  an 
inscription  three  centuries  later  {ibid,  1 165).  Hence  the 
Greeks,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  called 
this  country  "Zvpla  ii  fii<nf  tQv  TorafUMf,  or.  more  shortly, 
V  Mcffororafda  (see  Arrian,  passim).  On  the  lower 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  near  the  confines  of  Susiana. — that 
is  to  say,  in  much  the  same  region  that  was  afterwards 
known  as  '  the  land  of  the  Aramaeans '  {Bi/h  Aramdyi, 
in  Persian  Suristdn),  and  contained  the  royal  cities, — 
there  were  nomadic  (?)  Aramaeans  according  to  an  in- 
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scription  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (745-727  B.c),  and  an 
inscription  of  Sennacherib  (705-681  B.C.).  (See  Del. 
i.e.  238,  Schr.  JCAT  116,  KB  285).  The  name  occurs 
also  in  a  few  other  Assyrian  inscriptions  ;  but,  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  writing,  it  may  sometimes  be 
doubted  whether  the  word  is  really  dik,  'Aram,'  and 
not  some  such  form  as  oiy,  um,  or  oin-  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  at  least  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Del.  and  Schr.,  never  give  the 
name  of  '  Aramaeans '  to  the  Aramaic-speaking  popu- 
lations W.  of  the  Euphrates,  whereas  in  the  OT  this 
is  the    Aranuean  country  par  excellence  (cp  Aram- 

NAHARAIM,  MESOPOTAMIA,  §  l). 

Though  at  several  periods  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
port,  of  the  Aramaean  nation  has  been  subject  to  a 
2.  LAnffnAiro  single  foreign  power,  the  Aramaeans 
■•"'^gTiago.  j^yg  never  formed  an  independent 
political  imity ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  has 
never  existed  a  state  comprehending  the  Aramaeans  of 
the  main  part  of  Syria  or  of  Mesopotamia  proper,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  races.  From  a  very  early  time,  how- 
ever, the  population  of  these  coimtries  must  have  been 
predominantly  Aramaean,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  other  nationalities  were  gradually  eliminated,  so 
that,  even  before  the  Christian  era,  the  various  dialects 
of  the  Aramaic  (or,  as  the  Greeks  say,  Syrian)  language 
prevailed  almost  exclusively  in  the  cultivated  lands  which 
lie  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Aramaic  was  used  by  the 
neighbouring  Arabs  as  the  language  of  writing  ;  it  also 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Israel  (see  §  5,  end).  It 
is  indeed  verj'  imlikely  that,  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Solomon,  there  was  an  important  Aramaean  element  in 
Palestine,  as  W.  Max  M tiller  supposes  [As.  u.  Eur. 
171) ;  the  ending  d  in  many  names  of  Palestinian  cities 
in  the  list  drawn  up  by  the  Egyptian  king  l§o§enk  is 
probably  nothing  more  than  the  Hebrew  ending  ,t,  ex- 
pressing motion  towards — the  so-called  Hi  locale.  Even 
in  some  books  composed  before  the  Exile,  however,  the 
influen':e  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  neighbouring 
Aramaeans  b  occasionally  perceptible.  This  influence 
became  very  much  greater  after  the  Exile  (when  those 
Israelites  who  remained,  or  founded  settlements  in 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  were  at  first  feeble  in 
numbers)  and  little  by  little  the  Aramaic  tongue  spread 
over  the  whole  country.  Though  the  language  of  such 
parts  of  the  OT  as  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  and  several  of 
the  Psalms  is  Hebrew  in  form,  its  spirit  is  almost  entirely 
Aramaic.  The  compiler  of  Ezra  inserted  into  his  book 
an  extract  from  an  Aramaic  work  composed,  it  would 
seem,  about  300  B.C. ;  and  half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(which  was  written  in  167  or  166  B.C.)  is  in  Aramaic. 
Moreover,  a  dialect  of  this  language  was  spoken  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  it  the  discourses  reported 
in  the  Gospels  were  originally  delivered.  Nor  did  the 
Latin  language  (under  the  Roman  rule)  ever  threaten 
to  supplant  the  prevalent  Aramaic.  Greek,  it  is  true, 
gained  some  footing  in  Syria,  and,  since  it  was  the 
vehicle  of  intercourse  and  literary  culture,  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  native  dialects.  It  was  the  con- 
quests of  the  Moslems,  however,  that  suddenly  brought 
to  an  end  the  ascendency  of  Aramaic  after  it  had  lasted 
for  more  than  1000  years.  The  Arabic  language  was 
diffused  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  at  the  present 
day  there  are  only  a  few  outlying  districts  in  which 
Aramaic  dialects  are  spoken. 

What  group  of  tribes  the  author  of  Gen.  10  23  includes 

under  the  name  of  Aram,  we  are  unable  to  say  precisely. 

j^  -^         Of  the  •  sons  of  Aram '  enumerated  there  is 

PantatfinelL  ^^f'°^^"'^'*=^y  "o^^  '^^^  c^"»  ^  identified 
^^  with  tolerable  certainty  (see  Geography, 
§  24).  The  position  of  '  Uz,'  although  it  occurs 
several  times  in  the  OT,  is  unknown.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  situated  not  far  from  Palestine.  •  Mash ' 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  cotmtry  of  the  Mdcnoi'  6poi 
(Strabo,  506,  etc. ),  the  source  of  the  river  Mashg  (rCkar 
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Moihi,  in  Arabic  Hirmds),  which  flowed  by  Nisibis 
([pseudo-]DionysiusofTel-Mahre,  ed.  Chabot,  718,  and 
Thomas  of  Marga,  ed.  Budge,  346 19) ;  this  is,  however, 
by  no  means  certain.  Other  theories  respecting  the 
names  in  Gen.  10  23  might  be  mentioned  ;  but  they  are 
all  open  to  question. 

A  second  list,  in  Gen.  22  21,  represents  Aram  as  a  son 
of  Kemuel,  son  of  Nahor  and  brother  of  Uz,  Kesed 
(EV  Chesed  ;  the  eponym  of  the  Chaldeans),  Bethuel, 
and  others.  Bethuel  is  called  an  '  Aramaean '  in  Gen. 
2020  285.  as  is  also  his  son  Laban  in  Gen.  25 20  31 2024. 
The  passages  in  question  belong,  it  is  true,  to  different 
sources ;  but  they  may  have  been  harmonised  by  the 
redactcM".  All  these  statements  seem  10  point  to  the 
district  of  Harrin  (Haran,  q.v.),  where,  as  Hebrew 
tradition  affirms  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  patri- 
archs (Abraham,  Jacob),  and  the  patriarchs'  wives 
(Rebecca,  Leah,  Rachel),  either  were  born  or  sojourned 
for  a  long  time.  Here,  in  remote  antiquity,  Hebrew 
tribes  and  Aramaean  tribes  (represented  by  Nahor) 
probably  dwelt  side  by  side.^  Hence  it  is  said  in  Dt. 
265  'a  nomad  Aramaean  was  my  father.'  In  one  of 
the  sources  of  Genesis  the  coimtry  of  Laban  is  called 
*Aram  of  the  two  rivers,''^  which  seems  to  mean,  as 
has  long  been  held,  the  Aramaean  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  or  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Chaboras  (Kiepert,  Lehrb.  d.  alt.  Geogr.  154). 
What  is  meant  by  Paddan  Aram,  however,  the  name 
given  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Laban  and  his  kinsmen 
in  the  other  source  (see  Padan),  is  not  clear.  In  As- 
syrian (?)  and  Aramaic  Paddan  signifies  'yoke,'  and  by 
a  change  of  meaning,  found  also  in  other  languages,  it 
comes  to  denote  a  certain  area  of  land,  and  finally 
'  corn-land,'  but  not  a  '  plain,'  as  is  sometimes  assumed 
by  those  who  wrongly  tJike  the  phrase  '  field  of  Aram  ' 
(Hos.  12i3[i2])  to  be 'a  translation  of  *  Paddan  Aram.' 
This  latter  can  scarcely  be  the  name  of  a  country.  It 
may  denote  a  locality  situated  in  the  land  of  Aram.  We 
might,  therefore,  be  tempted  to  identify  Paddan  Aram 
with  a  place  near  ^arrdn  called  PaddUnd  (see  Wright, 
Cat.  Syr.  MSS.  1127a;  Georg  Hoffman,  Of  use. 
Nestor.  129,  /.  21),  in  Gr.  (ftabava  (Sozom.  633),  and  in 
Ar.  Fadddn,  in  the  neighbourhood  oif  which  Tell  Paddan 
is  situated  (see  Yakut  s.v. ).  It  is,  however,  a  somewhat 
suspicious  consideration  that  several  of  the  passages 
which  have  been  cited  mention  the  patriarchs  in  con- 
nection with  the  place.  Hence  the  name  may  be  due  to 
a  mere  localisation  of  the  biblical  story  on  the  part  of  the 
early  Christians.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Balaam, 
'  Pethor'  is  in  Aram  (Xu.225  23?  ;  see  Pethok).  If 
Schr.  (fCAT  iSSf-  ^^  I'sa)  t>e  right  in  identifying 
it  with  the  city  of  Pitru,  mentioned  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  situated  on  the  river  Sagur  (Sajur) — that  is  to 
say,  not  far  from  Mambij  (Hierapolis) — the  statement 
that  Pethor  is  on  the  Euphrates  itself  cannot  be  quite 
correct.  Such  an  inaccuracy,  however,  would  not  be 
surprising. 

WTiat  historical  foundation  there  may  be  for  the 
accoimt  of  the  subjugation  of  Israel  by  Cushan 
Rishathaim  {q.v. ),  '  king  of  Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers ' 
(Judg.  3  8-10),  is  uncertain. 

Of  all  the  Aramaean  states,  by  far  the  most  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the   Israelites,    during  the 

4.  DamasooB.  ^3^^  ^^f'  ^^^  Damascus,  the  in- 
«•«  habitants  of  which,  from  the  time  of 
David  {q.v.,  §  8d)  onward,  were  often  at  war  with  their 
Israelite  neighbours ;  but  there  must  also  have  been 
much  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
In  most  cases  where  the  OT  speaks  of  Aram  the 
reference  is  to  Damascus  (even  though  the  latter  name 
be  not  expressly  mentioned),  the  small  Aramaean  states 
of  the  neighbourhood  being  sometimes  included.     That 

1  On  this  point  see  Israel,  §  z. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  W.  Max  Mfiller  (I.e. 
359t  255)  that  the  Dual  futharaim  b  a  mistake  for  the  plural 
nihdrim.  On  this  subject,  however,  cp  Aram-naharaim, 
Mesopotamia,  |  z. 
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this  mode  of  speaking  was  actually  current  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  such  passages  as  i^.  1 59  Is.  7  2  4/  8. 
Cp  Damascus. 

Not  far  from  Damascus  lay  the  Aramaean  districts  of 
Maacah  (q.v.,  2)  and  Geshur  {q.v.,  i).  That  Maacah 
--  .  was  Aramaean  is  not  expressly  stated — 
O  *h^^  except  in  i  Ch.  196,  where  the  text  is  very 
^hoh '  doubtful ;  ^  but  it  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Gen.  22  24,  where  Maacah  is  represented  as 
a  son,  or  daughter,  of  Nahor  by  a  concubine.  Moreover, 
in  I  Ch.  7 16  Machir,  the  chief  representative  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  the  husband  of 
Maacah,  and  in  v.  14  of  the  same  chapter  he  is  a  son  of 
Manasseh  by  an  Aramaean  concubine—  whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  Israelite  tribe  which  had  penetrated 
farthest  to  the  NE.  became  mingled  \vith  the 
Aramaeans  of  Maacah.  That  the  Maacathites  were  not 
included  in  Israel,  though  they  dwelt  among  the 
Israelites,  is  stated  in  Josh.  18x3.  Their  geographical 
situation  is  to  some  extent  determined  by  the  fact  that 
Abel,  though  regarded  as  an  ancient  Israelite  city  (2S. 
20 19),  is  sometimes  called  Abel-beth-Maacah,  'Abel  in 
the  land  of  Maacah '  (2  S.  20 14,*  etc.),  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  places  bearing  the  name  Abel. 
In  accordance  with  the  statements  in  i  K.  I520  2  K. 
1529  (to  which  must  be  added  2  S.  20 18,  a  passage 
preserved  in  ®  but  mutilated  in  MT),  this  Abel  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  identical  with  the  northern 
Abil,  near  Hunin,  on  one  of  the  brooks  which  unite  to 
compose  the  Jordan  (see  Abel-Beth-Maacah).  That 
this  region,  on  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  was  the  home  of 
the  Maacathites  appears  from  Dt.  814  Josh.  12  5  13 11 13, 
where  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the  Geshurites, 
another  foreign  people  who  continued  to  dwell  among 
the  Israelites  (Josh.  1813),  and  belonged  to  Aram  (2S. 
158;  cp  also  i  Ch.  223,  where  the  text,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  obscure  and  seems  to  be  corrupt).  Not  far 
oflf  was  the  territory  of  Rehob  or  Beth  Rehob,  which 
included  the  city  of  Dan  (Judg.  18 28),  often  mentioned 
as  the  northern  limit  of  Israel,  the  modern  Tell  el-k^di. 
a  few  miles  eait  of  the  aforesaid  Abil.  In  Josh.  1028 
Rehob,  it  is  true,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
Israelite  trite  of  Asher  ;  but,  according  to  2  S.  106,  its 
inhabitants  were  Aramaeans.  Thus  it  appears  fairly 
certain  that  several  Aramaean  tribes  were  settled  near, 
or  within,  the  borders  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Israel 
( Naphtali,  Asher,  and  Eastern  Manasseh).  In  these  parts 
the  Aramaean  population  seems  to  have  extended,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  as  far  as  Damascus.  The 
Aramaeans  of  Maacah  and  Rehob  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Ammonites  against  David  (2S.  I06=i  Ch.  196). 
David  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Geshurites,' 
and  she  became  the  mother  of  Absalom.  It  is  remark- 
able that  she  bore  the  name  of  Maacah  (2  S.  83=  i  Ch. 
82),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  often  in  con- 
nection with  Geshur  ;  and  the  same  name  was  given  by 
Absalom  to  his  daughter,*  afterwards  the  mother  of  two 
kings  of  Judah  ( i  K.  1 5  2 10 13  2  Ch.  1 1 20^ ).  After  he 
had  murdered  his  brother  Amnon,  Absalom  took  refuge 
with  his  grandfather  the  king  of  Geshur,  and  remained 
there  for  a  considerable  time  (2S.  I838  I42332).  The 
king  of  Geshur  must,  therefore,  have  been  to  some  extent 
independent  of  David.  Of  all  these  Aramaean  tribes 
we  hear  nothing  more  in  later  times  ;  but  one  of  them 
has  left  a  trace  in  'the  Maacathite'  (see  Maacah,  1), 
an  appellation  borne  by  the  father  of  Jaazaniah,  a  con- 
temporary of  Jeremiah   the    prophet   (2  K.  25  23  =  Jcr. 

1  Instead  of  .nayo  D^K»  the  'Aramaeans  of  Maacah,'  the 
parallel  passage  aS.  106  has  .layo  "^TOi  'the  king  of  Maacah,' 
for  which  (B^  reads  fiatriXea  'XfxaXrJK.  Here  the  word  'A^oAi^ic 
is  certainly  due  to  a  mistake  (iS  a l  have /uuxxa);  but  PatriMa 
[6AL]  supports  the  Massoretic  reading  -^Vd* 

2  In  this  verse  we  should  no  doubt  read  j^^JJD  T\*2  n^an  with 
Ew.,  Wellh.,  and  others. 

*  See,  however,  Geshl'r,  2,  where  the  view  is  proposed  that 
David's  wife  was  from  the  Southern  Geshur. 

*  On  this  see,  however,  Maacah,  ii. 
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408).  These  Aramasans,  who  were  so  closely  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  probably  played  an  important  part 
in  the  diffusion  of  the  Aramaic  language  over  Palestine. 

Another  state,  also  described  as  Aramaean,  was  that 
of  ZoBAH  {g.v. )  (2  S.  1068  ;  cp  i  Ch.  196  Ps.  60  [title]). 

fi  Zohali  ^^'^^  seems  to  have  been  for  a  while  of 
greater  consequence.  In  it  was  situated  the 
city  of  Berothai  (2S.  108),  no  doubt  identical  with 
Bkrothah  (q.v.),  which  in  Ez.  47 16  is  placed  between 
Hamath  and  Damascus.  With  this  it  agrees  that, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  historical  books, 
Zobah  had  relations  with  Hamath  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  Damascus  on  the  other.  Its  site  must,  therefore, 
be  approximately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  archieological  researches  will  throw 
further  light  upon  the  subject.  ^ 

The  statement  about  Saul's  wars  with  '  the  kings  of 
Zobah'  (iS.  1447)  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  ;  it  is.  in 
fact,  doubtful  whether  the  warlike  operations  of  Saul 
ever  extended  so  far  (see  Saui.,  §  3).  A  little  later, 
however,  we  find  Zobah  and  Damascus  assisting  the 
Ammonites  in  their  war  against  David  (see  David, 
§  8^).  At  length  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  even 
brought  to  his  help  Aramieans  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  utterly  defeated,  together  with  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  David  carried  off  a  rich 
booty.  Upon  this  the  king  of  Hamath,  who  had  been 
at  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah.  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Judsean  king,  expressing  great  satisfaction  (2S.  810). 
According  to  2  S.  2.336,  one  of  David's  heroes  (among 
whom  were  several  non-Israelites)  came  from  Zobah ; 
in  I  Ch.  11 38,  however,  the  reading  is  quite  different  (see 
Zobah).  A  servant  of  the  above-mentioned  Hadad'ezer, 
named  Rezon,  fled  from  his  master,  became  the  chief  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  and  after  David's  death  founded  a 
kingdom  at  Damascus  (i  K.  II23  _^  ;  see  Damascus, 
§  3).  It  is  not  easy  to  extract  a  satisfactory  sense  from 
the  passage  which  describes  the  capture  of  '  Hamath  of 
Zobah'  by  Solomon  (2Ch,  83).  and  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  the  integrity  of  the  text.  After  the  time  of 
Solomon  we  find  no  mention  of  Zobah  in  the  OT  ;  but 
Assyrian  monuments  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of 
this  city  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. — if,  as  seems  likely, 
the  same  place  be  meant. 

In  the  accoimt  of  the  wars  of  David  against  the 
Ammonites  and  their  allies,  these  latter  are  classed 
7  *ArMTn«awa'  ^^S*^^^^  under  the  name  of '  Aramaeans ' 
(2S.  108^  14/:)  ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  classification  a  potiori.  It  is  of 
more  importance  to  notice  that  the  army  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar is  called  by  a  contemporary  '  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  of  the  Aramreans '  (Jer.  35  n).  That  the 
great  mass  of  the  Babylonian  army  was  composed  of 
Aramaeans  might  have  been  naturally  inferred,  even 
if  we  had  not  this  explicit  statement  on  the  subject 

Cp  NOldeke,  'Die  Namen  der  Aram.  Nation  u.  Sprache,'  in 
ZDMG  25 113^^. ;  A<r<rvpio?  Svptof  Svpoc  in  Hermes,  5  443^^ ; 
and  the  section  on  the  Aramaic  dialects  in  Art.  '  Semitic 
I.anguages,'  £B19),  published  separately  in  German,  Die  Sem. 
S/racAen,  Leipsic,  1887,  p.  27^,  and  ed.,  1899. 

a.  An  Ashente  (i  Ch.734t ;  [aK\apw  [B],  apofx  [Ah]).  Sec 
also  Ram,  i,  and  Armi.  t.  N. 

ARAMAIC  LANOTTAOE.^     Aramaic  is  nearly  re- 
lated  to  Hebraeo- Phoenician  ;    there   is.   nevertheless, 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.     Of  its 


original     home     nothing     certain    is 


1.  Geographical 

known.  In  the  OT  '  Aram '  appears 
at  an  early  period  as  a  designation  of  certain  districts  in 
Syria  (see  Aram,  §  1)  and  in  Mesopotamia.  The 
language  of  the  Aramaeans  gradually  spread  far  and 
wide.  It  occupied  all  Syria — both  those  regions  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  non-Semitic  peoples,  and 

1  It  would  appear  that  the  Assjiian  inscriptions  sometimes 
mention  this  place  as  Suhitu  or  Subiti  (see  Del.  Par.  279^  ; 
Schrader,  KGF  122,  KA  T  182  Jf.) ;  but  they  have  not  enabled 
us  to  fix  the  site. 

2  Revised  and  adapted  by  the  author  from  art.  'Semitic 
Languages '  (Aramaic  section)  in  EB^)  21. 
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those  which  were  most  likely  inhabited  by  Canaanite 
tribes.  Last  of  all,  Palestine  became  Aramaised  ( ib.  §  2 ). 
Towards  the  EL  this  language  was  spoken  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  throughout  the  districts  of  the  Tigris 
S.  and  W.  of  the  Armenian  and  Kurdish  mountains ; 
the  province  in  which  the  capitals  of  the  Arsacides  and 
the  Sasanians  were  situated  was  called  •  the  country  of 
the  Aramaeans.'  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or 
perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of  the  population  were  most 
probably  Aramaeans,  even  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst 
Assyrian  was  the  language  of  the  government 

Some  short  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  the  Ass3nian 
period,  principally  on  weights,  have  long  been  known, 
ft.  Earliar  '^^  these  have  recently  been  added  longer 
^T.  1^  ones  from  the  most  northern  part  of  Syria 
^"^'  (Zenjirli,  about  37"  N. ).  In  these,  as  in  the 
weight  inscriptions,  the  language  differs  markedly  from 
later  Aramaic,  especially  by  its  close  approximation  to 
Hebrew  -  Canaanite  or,  perhaps,  to  Assyrian;  but 
Aramaic  it  imdoubtedly  is.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
of  these  inscriptions,  important  alike  for  their  language 
and  for  their  contents,  may  yet  be  discovered.^ 

In  the  Persian  period  Aramaic  was  the  official  language 
of  the  provinces  W.  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  some  inscriptions  of  Cilicia  and  many  coins 
which  were  struck  by  governors  and  vassal  princes  in 
Asia  Minor  (of  which  the  stamp  was  in  some  cases 
the  work  of  skilled  Greek  artists)  bear  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, whilst  those  of  other  coins  are  Greek.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  Aramaic  was  ever  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor ^  and  as  far  north  as  Sinope  and  the 
Hellespont  In  Eg)rpt  Aramaic  inscriptions  have 

been  found  of  the  Persian  period,  one  bearing  the  date 
of  the  foiuth  year  of  Xerxes  (482  B.C. ) ;  *  we  have  also 
official  documents  on  papyrus,  unfortunately  in  a  very 
tattered  condition  for  the  most  part,  which  prove  that 
the  Persians  preferred  using  this  convenient  language  to 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  Egyptian  systems  of 
writing.  It  is  further  p>ossible  that  at  that  time  there 
were  many  Aramaeans  in  Egypt,  just  as  there  were  many 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 

This  preference  for  Aramaic,  however,  probably 
originated  under  the  Assyrian  Empire,  in  which  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population  spoke  Aramaic  :  in 
it  this  language  would  naturally  occupy  a  more  important 
p>osition  than  it  did  under  the  Persians.  Thus  we  under- 
stand why  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  great  Assyrian 
officer  could  speak  Aramaic  (2  K.  1826  =  Is.  36 11),  and 
why  the  dignitaries  of  Judah  appear  to  have  learned  the 
language  (ibid. ) :  namely,  in  order  to  communicate  A^ith 
the  Assyrians.  The  short  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans 
probably  strengthened  this  preponderance  of  Aramaic. 

A  few  ancient  Aramaic  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered far  within  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  palm 
oasis  of  Teima  (in  the  north  of  the  Hijaz) ;  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  perhaps 
made  somewhat  be/are  the  Persian  period.'  We  may 
presume  that  Aramaic  was  introduced  into  the  district 
by  a  mercantile  colony,  which  settled  in  the  ancient  seat 
of  commerce ;  and,  in  consequence,  Aramaic  may 
have  remained  for  some  time  the  literary  language  of 
the  neighbouring  Arabs.  Those  Aramaic  mommients, 
which  we  may  with  more  or  less  certainty  ascribe  to  the 
Persian  period,  exhibit  a  language  which  is  almost 
absolutely  uniform.  The  Egyptian  monuments  bear 
marks  of  Hebrew,  or  (better)  Phoenician,  influence. 

Intercourse  with  Aramaeans  caused  some  Aramaic 

*  Cp  Attsgrabungen  inSendschirii^  Sachau,  Kdnigl.  Mux.  %u 
Berlin^  Mittheil.  aus  den  or,  Samml.  1893 ;  also  D.  H.  MQller, 
aitsettu  Inschri/l.  v.  Sendsckirii,  Vienna,  1807 ;  Hal^vy,  R€V. 
Srm.,  Pans,  i8<)4,  and  on  the  language,  Ndfd.  ZDMG  4700; 
D.  H.  MQller.  *  Die  Bauinschrift  des  Barrekub,'  ZKMlVxo ;  Wi. 
in  ^r(7, 1896;  Haldvy,  Rtv.  Setn.  18^7;  G.  Hoffmann,  Z/f, 
1897,  317 Jf.  Two  old  Aram,  inscriptions  from  Ncrab  (near 
Aleppo)  nave  since  been  brought  to  light ;  cp  Hoffmann,  ib.  vyiff. 

3  Sec  the  Palax>graphicar  Society's  Oriental  Series^  plate 
btiiL,  and  CIS  2,  no,  im. 

'  See  CIS  2,  nos.  xi3<iaz. 
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words  to  be  imported  into  Hebrew  at  a  comparatively 
S  Biblical  ®^^y  ^X't.  This  influence  of  Aramaic  on 
Arftmalfi.  Hebrew  steadily  grew,  and  shows  itself  so 
strongly  in  the  language  of  Ecclesiastes,  for 
example,  as  almost  to  compel  the  inference  that  Aramaic 
was  the  writer's  mother- tongue,  and  Hebrew  one  subse- 
quently acquired,  without  complete  mastery. 

Certain  portions  of  the  OT  (Ezra48-6i8  712-26  Dan. 
24-828  :  also  the  ancient  gloss  in  Jer.  10  11)  are  HTitten 
in  Aramaic.  The  free  and  arbitrary  interchange  between 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew,  between  the  current  popular 
speech  and  the  old  sacred  and  learned  language,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  in  Daniel  (167  or  166  B.C.); 
see  Danikl,  ii.  §  11/  Isolated  passages  in  Ezra 
perhaps  belong  to  the  Persian  period,  but  have  certainly 
been  remodelled  by  a  later  uxiter.*  Still  in  Ezra  we 
find  a  few  antique  forms  which  do  not  occur  in  Daniel. 

The  Aramaic  pieces  contained  in  the  OT  have  the 
great  advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and 
other  orthographical  signs.  These  were  not  inserted 
tmtil  long  after  the  composition  of  the  books  (they 
are  sometimes  at  variance  with  the  te.xt  itself) ;  but 
Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language  when  the  pimctua- 
tion  came  into  use,  and  the  lapse  of  time  was  not 
so  very  great.  The  tradition  ran  less  risk  of  corruption, 
therefore,  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew.  Its  general 
correctness  is  further  attested  by  the  innumerable 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  language  and 
Syriac,  with  which  we  are  accurately  acquainted.  The 
Aramaic  of  the  OT  exhibits  various  antique  characteristics 
which  afterwards  disappeared — for  example,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  passive  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change, 
and  of  the  causative  with  ha  instead  of  with  a—  phenomena 
which  have  been  falsely  explained  as  Hebraisms. 

Biblical  Aramaic  agrees  in  all  essential  respects  with 
the  language  used  in  the  many  inscriptions  of  Palmyra 

Iff  hatMair  tr  (^gi""*"g  soon  before  the  Christian 
*•  "*"**••**»  ®*<^  era  and  extending  to  about  the  eild  of 
the  third  century),  and  on  the  Nabataean  coins  and 
stone  monuments  (concluding  about  the  year  100  A.D.). 
Aramaic  was  the  language  of  Palmyra,  the  aristocracy 
of  which  were  largely  of  Arabian  extraction.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Nabatajan  kingdom  (not  far 
from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large  Aramaic 
population ;  but  Arabic  was  spoken  farther  south.  At 
that  time,  however,  Aramaic  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
cultivated  language,  for  which  reason  the  Arabs  in 
question  made  use  of  it,  as  their  own  language  was  not 
reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in  those  ages  Greek  inscrip- 
tions were  set  up  in  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke 
Greek.  The  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  by  Trajan  (105  a.d.  ) ; 
but,  down  to  a  later  period,  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those 
countries,  especially  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  often 
scratched  their  names  on  the  rocks,  adding  some  bene- 
dictory formula  in  Aramaic.  These  inscriptions 
having  now  been  deciphered  with  completeness  and 
certainty,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  discussion  of 
their  Israelitic  origin,  or  of  any  similar  fantastic  theories 
concerning  them.  That  several  centuries  afterwards 
the  name  of  '  Nabataean '  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as 
synonymous  with  '  Aramajan '  was  probably  due  to 
the  gradual  spread  of  Aramaic  over  a  great  part  of 
what  had  once  been  the  country  of  the  Nabataeans.  In 
any  case,  Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  influence. 
This  is  proved  by  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
strange  Pahlavf  writing,  various  branches  of  which  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Biblical  Aramaic, 
as  also  the  language  of  the  Palmyrene  and  the  Nabataean 
inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  an  older  form  of 
Western  Aramaic.  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian  Jews 
brought  their  Aramaic  dialect  directly  from  Babylon — 
whence  the  incorrect  name  '  Chaldee '  — is  untenable. 

I  The  decree  which  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Artaxerxes 
(Ezra  7 12*26)  is  in  its  present  form  a  comparatively  late  pro- 
duction (cp  Ezra,  iL  \  10). 
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By  the  time  of  Christ  Aramaic  had  long  been  the 
current  popular  speech  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  and 
fi  NT  **^'    ^P®^®'*    *^^    written,    of    Hebrew 

*  (in  a  greatly  modified  form)  was  confined  to 
scholars.  Christ  and  the  apostles  spwke  Aramaic,  and 
the  original  preaching  of  Christianity,  the  EOayy^Xiov, 
was  in  the  same  language.  And  this,  too,  not  in 
the  dialect  current  in  Jerusalem,  which  roughly  coin- 
cided with  the  literary  language  of  the  period,  but  in 
•  that  of  Galilee,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  developed 
more  rapidly,  or,  as  is  now  often  but  erroneously  said, 
had  become  corrupted.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  the  Galilean  dialect  of  that  period  with 
acciu-acy.  The  attempts  made  in  our  days  to  reduce 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  Greek  to  their  original  language 
have,  therefore,  failed. 

In  general,  few  of  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
oiu-  knowledge  of  the  Palestinian  dialect  of  that  period 

TiirffTi        ^^^  ^  implicitly  trusted.     In  the  syn- 

.  argums.  g^g^^g^^g  jj  y^^^  necessary  that  the  reading 
of  the  OT  shoiild  be  followed  by  an  oral  •  targiim ' — a 
translation,  or  rather  a  paraphrase  into  Aramaic,  the 
language  of  the  people — which  was  at  a  later  period 
fixed  in  writing ;  but  the  officially  sanctioned  form  of 
the  Targum  to  the  Pentateuch  (the  so-called  Targum 
of  Onkelos)  and  of  that  to  the  prophets  (the  so-called 
Jonathan)  was  not  finally  settled  till  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  not  in  Palestine  but  in  Babylonia.  The 
redactors  of  the  Targum  preserved,  on  the  whole,  the 
older  Palestinian  dialect ;  yet  that  of  Babylon,  which 
differed  considerably  from  the  former,  exercised  a 
vitiating  influence.  The  punctuation,  which  was  added 
later  (first  in  Babylonia)  is  not  so  trustworthy  as  that  of 
the  Aramaic  passages  in  the  OT.  The  manuscripts 
which  have  the  Babylonian  superlinear  punctuation 
may.  nevertheless,  be  relied  upon  to  a  great  extent. 
The  language  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  differs  but  little 
from  biblical  Aramaic.  The  language  spoken  some 
time  afterwards  by  the  Palestinian  Jews,  especially  in 
Galilee,  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  rabbinical  works — 
the  so-called  Jerusalem  Targums,  a  few  Midrashic  works, 
and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Of  the  Jenisalem  Targums, 
at  least  that  to  the  Pentateuch  contains  remains  that  go 
back  to  a  very  early  date,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
presents  a  much  more  ancient  asf)ect  than  that  of  Onkelos, 
which  has  been  heavily  revised  throughout ;  ^  but 
the  language,  as  we  now  have  it,  belongs  to  the 
later  time.  The  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa  are,  in 
pKUt,  very  late  indeed.  All  these  books,  of  which  the 
Midrashfm  and  the  Talmud  contain  much  Hebrew  as 
well  as  Aramaic,  have  been  handed  down  without  care, 
and  require  to  be  used  with  great  caution  for  linguistic 
purposes.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  older  language 
and  orthography  has,  in  part,  obscured  the  characteristics 
of  these  popular  dialects  :  for  example,  various  gutturals 
are  still  written,  although  they  are  no  longer  pronounced. 
l*he  adaptation  of  the  spelling  to  the  real  pronunciation 
is  carried  furthest  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  but  not  in 
a  consistent  manner.  AH  these  books  are  without 
vowel-points ;  but  the  frequent  use  of  vowel-letters 
in  the  later  Jewish  works  renders  this  defect  less  notice- 
able (cp  Text,  §  64). 

Not  only  the  Jews  but  also  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
retained  their  native  dialect  for  some  time  as  an  ecclesi- 
rVirl  tift.  ^^^^  ^"^  literary  language.  We  possess 
p  ,  t'nian  ^^"^slations  of  great  portions  of  the  Bible 
(especially  of  the  Gospels)  and  fragments 
of  other  works  in  this  dialect  by  the  Palestinian  Christians 
dating  from  about  the  fifth  century,  partly  accompanied 
by  a  pimctuation  which  was  not  added  till  some  time 
later.  This  dialect,  the  native  country  of  which  was 
apparently  not  Galilee,  but  Judaea,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Palestinian   Jews,  as  was   to   be  expected 

t  This  in  opposition  to^  Dalman's  Gramm.  d.  jUd.  pal.  A  ram. 
(Leipsic,  94>--a  book  hiehly  to  be  commended  for  the  fulness 
and  accuracy  of  its  facts,  but  less  so  for  its  theories. 


from  the  fact  that  those  who  spoke  it  were  of  Jewish 
origin.  ♦ 

Finally,  the  Samaritans,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  translated  their  sacred  book,  the  Penta- 
A  SamaritaiL  ^^"*^^'  *°'°  ^^^  °^*^  dialect :  see  Text, 
juSftttL^  ^  ^®'  ^^^  critical  study  of  this  trans- 
*^^^^  lation  proves  that  the  language  which 
lies  at  its  base  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Jews.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Samaritans 
may  have  carried  the  softening  of  the  gutturals  a  little 
farther  than  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd  attempt 
to  embellish  the  language  of  the  translation  by  arbitrarily 
introducing  forms  borrowed  fi*om  the  Hebrew  original 
has  given  rise  to  the  false  notion  that  Samaritan  is  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The  introduction  of 
Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  words  and  forms  was 
practised  in  Samaria  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  copyists 
who  lived  after  Ararhaic  had  become  extinct.  The  later 
works  written  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  are,  from  a 
linguistic  point  of  view,  as  worthless  as  the  compositions 
of  Samaritans  in  Hebrew  :  the  writers,  who  spoke  Arabic, 
endeavoured  to  write  in  a  language  with  which  they  were 
but  half  acquainted. 

All  theseWesteni  Aramaic  dialects,  including  that  of  the 

oldest  inscriptions,  have  this  characteristic  among  others 

--     .  in  common,  that  they  form  the  third  person 

Axl^^^!^  singular  masculine  and  the  third  person 

ai&iects.  plural  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  im- 
perfect by  prefixing^,  as  do  the  other  Semitic  languages. 
And  in  these  dialects  the  termination  d  (the  so-called 
status  emphaticus)  still  retained  the  meaning  of  a  definite 
article  down  to  a  tolerably  late  period. 

As  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  conquests  of  the 
Moslems  greatly  circumscribed  the  domain  of  Aramaic, 
and  a  few  centuries  later  it  was  almost  completely 
supplanted  in  the  W.  by  Arabic.  For  the  Christians  of 
those  countries,  Nvho,  like  every  one  else,  spoke  Arabic, 
the  Palestinian  dialect  was  no  longer  of  importance. 
They  adopted  as  their  ecclesiastical  language  the  dialect 
of  the  other  Aramcean  Christians,  the  Syriac  (Edessan  ; 
see  §  \i  ff.).  The  only  localities  where  a  W.  Aramaic 
dialect  still  survives  are  a  few  villages  in  Anti-Libanus.^ 

The  popular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylonia,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  is  exhibited  in  the 
in  Rah  1a  Uffl  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  which,  however. 

dM  h''^*  ^  ^^  ^^^  Jerusalem  Talmud,  there  is 
a  constant  mingling  of  Aramaic  and 
Hebrew  ()assages.  To  a  somewhat  later  period,  and 
probably  to  a  somewhat  different  district  of  Babylonia, 
belong  the  writings  of  the  Mandaeans,  a  strange  sect, 
half  Christian  and  half  heathen,  who,  from  a  linguistic 
point  of  view,  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  having 
remained  almost  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of 
Hebrew,  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the  Aramaic  WTitings  of 
Jews  as  well  as  in  those  of  Christians.  The  orthography  of 
the  Mandaeans  comes  nearer  than  that  of  the  Talmud 
to  the  real  pronunciation,  and  in  it  the  softening  of  the 
gutturals  is  most  clearly  seen.  In  other  respects  there  is 
a  close  resemblance  between  Mandaean  and  the  language 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  forms  of  the  imperfect 
which  we  have  enumerated  above  take  in  these  dialects 
n  or  /.  In  Babylonia,  as  in  S}Tia,  the  language  of  the 
Arabic  conquerors  rapidly  drove  out  that  of  the  country. 
The  latter  has  long  been  extinct — unless,  which  is  possible, 
a  few  surviving  Mandasans  still  speak  among  themselves 
a  more  modern  form  of  their  dialect. 

At  Edessa.  in  the  W.  of  Mesopotamia,  the  native 
dialect  had  already  been  used  for  some  time  as  a  literary 

11  Svriac  ^^^S"^®*  ^^^  ^^'^  \i^cn  reduced  to  rule 
or  Edan  '^^"S^  ^^®  influence  of  the  schools  (as 

.  .        is  proved  by  the  fixity  of  the  grammar  and 

the  orthography)  even  before  Christianity 

1  On  this  subject  we  have  now  very  valuable  information 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  M.  Parisot  (/<w<r».  As.^  i8<^);  more- 
over it  is  hoped  that  Professors  Prym  and  Socin  will  soon  be 
able  to  fumisn  more  ample  details. 
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acquired  power  in  the  country,  in  the  second  century.  At 
an  early  period  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  were  here 
translated,  with  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition  (see  Text, 
§  59).  This  version  (the  so-called  Peshftta  or  Peshito)  be- 
came the  Bible  of  Aramaean  Christendom,  and  Edessa 
became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aramaean  Christians  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  even  those  who  were  subjects  of 
the  Persian  empire,  adopted  the  Edessan  dialect  as  the 
language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  and  of  cultivated 
intercourse.  Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants, 
•  Aramaeans,'  just  like  that  ofEWrjvei,  had  acquired  in 
the  minds  of  Jews  and  Christians  the  impleasant  signifi- 
cation of  'heathens,'  it  was  generally  avoided,  and  in 
its  place  the  Greek  terms  '  Syrians '  and  *  Syriac '  were 
used.  '  Syriac,'  however,  was  also  the  name  given  by 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  of  Palestine  to  their  own 
language,  and  'Syrians'  was  applied  by  both  Greeks 
and  Persians  to  the  Aramaeans  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incorrect  to  employ  the  word  '  Syriac '  as  mean- 
ing the  language  of  Edessa  alone ;  but,  since  it  was 
the  most  important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  the  best 
claim  to  this  generally  received  appellation.  It  has,  as 
we  have  said,  a  form  very  definitely  fixed  ;  and  in  it  the 
above-mentioned  forms  of  the  imperfect  take  an  n.  As 
in  the  Babylonian  dialects,  the  termination  d  has  become 
so  completely  a  part  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is 
added  that  it  has  wholly  lost  the  meaning  of  the  definite 
article ;  whereby  the  clearness  of  the  language  is  per- 
ceptibly impaired.  The  influence  exercised  by  Greek  is 
very  apparent  in  Sjrriac. 

From  the  third  to  the  seventh  century  an  extensive 
literature  was  produced  in  this  language,  consisting 
i«  Tt  h*  u.»  w  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  of  ecclesiastical 
la.  lU  JUB«>r7.  ^^^j^       j^   ^jj^  development   of  this 

literature  the  Sjrians  of  the  Persian  empire  took  an 
eager  part.  In  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  Syriac  was, 
after  Greek,  by  far  the  most  important  language  ;  and 
under  the  Persian  kings  it  virtually  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  as  an  organ  of  culture  than  the 
Persian  language  itself.  The  conquests  of  the  Arabs 
totally  changed  this  state  of  things.  Meanwhile,  even 
in  Edessa,  a  considerable  difference  had  arisen  between 
the  written  language  and  the  popular  speech,  in 
which  the  process  of  modification  was  still  going  on. 
About  the  year  700  it  became  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity  to  systematise  the  grammar  of  the  language 
and  to  introduce  some  means  of  clearly  expressing 
the  vowels.  The  chief  object  aimed  at  was  that  the 
text  of  the  S3rriac  Bible  should  be  recited  in  a  correct 
manner.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  eastern  pronun- 
ciation differed  in  many  respects  fi*om  that  of  the  W.  The 
local  dialects  had,  to  some  extent,  exercised  an  influence 
over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Rome 
and  Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesiastical  schism — since 
the  Syrians  of  the  E.  were  mostly  Nestorians,  those  of 
the  W.  Monophysites  and  Catholics — had  produced 
divergences  between  the  traditions  of  the  various  schools. 
Starting,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two  dis- 
tinct systems  of  pimctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the 
western  is  the  more  convenient,  but  the  eastern  the 
more  exact,  and  generally  more  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  pronimciation  :  it  has,  for  example,  d  in  place 
of  the  western  0,  and  0  in  many  cases  where  the  western 
Syrians  pronounce  w.  In  later  times  the  two  systems 
have  been  intermingled  in  various  ways. 

Arabic  everywhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  Aramaic — a  predominance  which  had 
lasted  for  more  than  a  thousand  years — and  soon  began 
to  drive  Syriac  out  of  use.  Nevertheless,  up  to  the 
present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken 
in  some  monasteries  and  schools  ;  but  it  has  long  been 
a  dead  language.  When  Syriac  became  extinct  in  Edessa 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  not  known  with  certainty.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  theologians  who  interest  them- 
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selves  scientifically  in  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity  should  /earn  some  Syriac.  The  task  is  not 
very  difficult  for  those  who  know  Hebrew. 

In  some  districts  of  northern  Mesopotamia,  of  the  Mosul 

territory,  of  Kurdistan,  and  on  Lake  Urmia,  Aramaic 

-_      „     ,      dialects  are  spwken  by  Christians  and 

mV  Ia        Q^j,j^gjQjj^ljy  ^y  jg^g.      Amottg   thcsc 

that  of  Urmia  has  become  the  most 

important,  since  American  missionaries  have  formed  a 

new  literary  language  of  it.     Moreover,   the   Roman 

Propaganda  has  printed  books  in  two  of  the  Neo-Syriac 

dialects. 

On  the  Aramaic  dialects  in  eeneral,  see  Nfildeke,  *  Die  Nnmen 
d.  Aram.  Nation  u.  Spracnc,'  in  ZDMG  26113  jff'  (7')» 
Wright,  Comp.  Crantm.  Sent.  i|  ff. ;  Kau. 
14.  Literatlire.  Cramm.  d.  Bibl.-Aram.tff.  The  Aramaic 
inscriptions  from  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt  are  found  in  the  second  part  of  Uie  CIS  (the 
Sinaitic  and  Palmyrenc  inscriptions  have  not  yet  appeared). 
For  the  Nabataran  the  most  important  publication  is  Euting's 
Nahatdische  Jnschri/len,  Berlin,  1885.  Others  are  to  be  found  in 
various  journals.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  is  the  great 
inscription  of  Petra,  first  edited  by  De  \o^\it./.As.,  1896, 
8  304  )^  Many  Sinaitic  are  contained  in  Euting  s  Sinaitiscke 
Inscnr.  C51).  and  of  the  Palm>Tene  the  (comparatively  small) 
collecdon  in  De  Vogfl^'s  La  Syrie  CentraU  f  1868-77)  is  the  most 
convenient  for  use.  Many  others  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  journals  devoted  to  Oriental  subjects,  the  most  important 
being  the  great  Fiscal  Inscription  in  Palmyrene  and  Greek :  see 
ZDMG  42370  ff.  ('88),  where  the  literature  is  cited.  A  few 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  annotated,  are  appended  to  Bevan's 
Commentary  on  Daniel. 

The  most  complete  Sj-riac  grammar  is  Nfildeke's  Syrische 
Gram  mat  ik  {Lcipsic,  'Bo;  and  ed.,  '98).  Duval's  (Paris,  '81)  is 
useful  for  comparison  with  the  other  Aramaic  dialects,  and 
Nestle's,  in  the  P«}rta  Lingy/arum  Orientaiium  (and  ed.,  Berlin, 
'88),  is  an  introductory  handbook.  To  theologians  wishing  to 
learn  Syriac,  Roedigcr's  Ckrestomathia  syriaca(yd  ed.,  Halle, 
"92)  may  be  highly  recommended.  Articles  on  the  Nabatsean,  the 
Palmyrene,  and  the  Christian- Palestinian  dialects  by  NOldeke 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ZDMG  yijo-xff.  19637/  ^^^^ff-  ['63.  '65, 
'70].  Of  Syriac  dictionaries,  Castell  s  for  a  long  time  was  the 
only  one  of  general  utility.  Recently  three  &ive  appeared, 
Payne  Smith's  great  Thesaurus  (unfortunately  not  yet  nnishedX 
Brockelmann's  and  Brun's.  Of  glossaries  to  the  Aramaic  in- 
scriptions, we  must  now  add  to  Ledrain's  Diet,  des  noms 
fr^res  Palmyriniens  ('87)  the  glossary  of  Stanley  A.  Cook 
(Cambridge,  '98)  and  Liazbarskis  Handbttch  dtr  nordsemi- 
tischen  Efiigraphik  C(jlS). 

For  the  various  dialects  used  in  early  Jewish  literature,  includ- 
ing the  Hebrew  parts  of  itj  we  have,  besides  the  old  Ruxiorf 
(I^sel^  1639),  Jacob  Levi's  Neuheb.  u.  Ckald.  IVdrterb. 
(Leipsic,  1876-80),  and  the  shorter  one  of  J.  Dalman  ^lart  1, 
Leipsic,  '97).  Levy  had  [>reviously  edited  a  Ckald.  Wdrterb. 
aber  die  Tatvumim  (Leipsic,  '67X 

On  the  biblical  Aramaic  there  are,  besides  the  erammxur  of 
Kautzsch  ('84),  the  little  books  of  Strack  (and  ed.,  Leipsic,  '97) 
and  of  Marti  (Leipsic,  '96),  For^  the  Targum  dialects  there 
is  no  grammar  that  meets  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
Nor  is  there  yet  an  adequate  grammar  of  the  Aramaic  dialect 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  although  the  little  tract  of  S.  D. 
Lu2zatto,  Elementi  grammatical i  dt  Caldeo  biblico  e  del  dialetto 
Talmudico  Babilonese  (Padua,  '65),  is  a  very  useful  work.  _  For 
the  Palestine  Jewish  dialects  see  Dalman's  Grammar  (Leipsic. 
'94) ;  for  the  Samaritan,  the  grammar  of  Uhlemann  (Leipsic,  '37) 
and  Petermann  (Berlin,  '73).  Neither  of  these,  naturally,  repre- 
sents the  results  of  modern  scholarship.  For  the  Mandaic,  see 
that  of  NSldeke  (Halle,  '75),  for  the  Neo-Syriac  that  of  the  same 
author  (Leipsic,  '68),  and  especially  the  most  valuable  grammar 
of  A.  T.  Maclean  (Cambridge,  '95).  t.  N. 

ARAMAIC  VEBSI0N8.    See  Text.  §§  59/ ,  64. 

AEAMEAN  (*©1N).  Dt.  265  RV^k-,  and  AramitesB 
(n^On^jl),  I  Ch.  7i4  EV.     See  Aram  (beginning). 

ARAM-MAACAH  (HDJIP  D")K),  1  Ch.  196  RV. 
See  Maacah,  i. 

AEAM-NAHARAIM   (Dnri3  Dn^5).    EV  preserves 

the  form  Aram-naharaim  only  in  Ps.  60  (title :  ^a-on-OTOfitW 

crupia?  [BKT],  /m.  irv^Uv  [R])  and  in  Dt.  285  [4]  RVmgr. ;  else- 

where  the  phrase  is  invariably  rendered 

1.  OT  ezpressioIL   Mesopotamia,  even  in  Judg.  3io  (so 

B    avpias   norofiity)   where    MT    has 

simply  Aram  (DtK ;  <rvpia^  [A  ;  L  om.  altogether]).     The  other  ® 

form^  are:  Judg. 38,  woTOfimy  <rupia^  [B],  avpCa^  ^rtroiroTo/Atav 

voTOfiMV  [AL] ;  I  Ch.  196  avpia^  titaowoTafiiaus  [BnAL]. 

Apart  from  Judg.  38,  where  its  genuineness  is  more 
than  doubtful  (see  Cushan-rishathaim),  and  the 
confused  editorial  data  of  i  Ch.  196  and  Ps.60a  (tide  in 
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EV),  which  are,  of  course,  too  late  to  be  anything  but 
antiquarian  lore,*  the  phrase  Aram-nahar(a)im  occurs 
in  MT  only  twice — once  in  J,  defining  the  position  of 
the  '  city  of  Nahor '  (or  perhaps  rather  '  of  yarrfin' ;  see 
Nahor),  Gen.  24  lo,  and  once  in  D,  defining  the  position 
of  Pethor  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Dt. 
23  5  [4]).  Whilst  the  two  towns  in  question  are  Aramaean 
cities  knov^Ti  in  later '  as  well  as  in  earlier '  periods  of 
history,  the  stories  connected  with  them  in  the  passages 
cited  are  legends  of  prehistorical  times,  whose  interpre- 
tation is  necessarily  more  or  less  conjectural  (see  Nahor, 
Balaam).  We  have  no  other  evidence  for  the  actual 
currency  of  a  compound  geographical  expression  Aram- 
nahar(a)im.  Indeed,  Aram  is  properly  a  race-name 
rather  than  the  name  of  a  district :  apart  from  the 
passages  cited,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  un- 
ambiguous case  of  its  use,  whether  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion, as  a  geographical  expression.  Naharim,  or  Naharin 
(see  below,  §  2),  on  the  other  hand,  is  well  known  as  an 
ancient  name  for  Northern  Syria  and  the  country  stretch- 
ing eastwards  from  it.  Aram-Naharaim,  or  (better) 
Aram- Naharim,  might  then  be,  like  Aram-Zobah,  etc. , 
properly  the  name  of  a  people  rather  than  of  a  territory 
— unless,  indeed,  .Aram  be  perhaps  a  simple  gloss  ex- 
plaining Nahar(a)im  (cp  the  converse  case  of  Yahwfe- 
elohim  in  Gen.  2).  That  Nahar(a)im  is  a  dual  ('the 
two  rivers ')  is  extremely  doubtful  (cp  Moore  on  Judg.  38) 
— the  word,  as  already  hinted,  should  probably  be  pro- 
nounced Naharim  (see  §  2). 
The  term  MKSoporAMiA  (^.r.,  |  i)  is  explained  by  the  Greek 

geographers  as  meaning  *  between  the  rivers ' ;  but  they  need  not 
ave  been  ri^ht  in  assuming  thit  the  rivers  referred  to  were  two. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  name  is  really  connected 
with  the  ancient  name.-* 

The  form  Naharin  (the  spelling  varies  :  on  this  pro- 
nunciation see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  25 1 ,  252  n.  3[-/»  can, 
2.  Th«  nAma  °^  course,  also  be  read  -in. — ^U'MM])  is 

W  h  tSn  ^"^^^  ^y  ^^^  Egyptian  records  of  the 
New  Empire,  when  this  name  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  the  earlier  phrase  Upper  Rutenu  {ib. 
249).  W.  M.  MuUer  regards  the  form  as  plural' 
(252) ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  locative  like  Ephraim,  etc. 
(see  Names,  §  107). 

In  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  inscriptions  the  name  has 
not  yet  been  met  with  (see  §  3)  ;  but  in  the  Amarna 
letters  it  occurs  repeatedly  as  vidtii  Nahrima  or  Narima, 
from  which  we  learn  the  valuable  fact  that  in  Phcenicia 
(Gebal)  and  Palestine  (Jerusalem)  the  form  with  m  was 
usual. 

Naharin  (Nahrima)  was,  as  the  meaning  of  the  name 
('river-land')  would  suggest,  a  term  of  physical  rather 
S  EztAnt.  'han  of  political  geography.  It  need  not, 
therefore,  have  been  used  witli  a  very 
great  definiteness  (cp  the  ancient  names  Jlapaxoraiuia. 
Polyb.  V.  69  ;  and  the  mod.  Riviera)  ;  and  the  inscrip- 
tions, in  fact,  bear  this  out. 

It  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  across  the  Euphrates,  somewhat  indefinitely 
eastwards  {As.  u,  Eur.  249).  Explanations,  based  on 
the  view  that  aim  is  dual,  like  those  of  Dillmann  (the 
territory  between  the  Chaboras  and  the  Euphrates),  of 
Schrader  in  h'A  T^^  (between  the  middle  Euphrates  and 
the  Ffellh),  and  of  Hal^vy  in  Rev.  S/m.  July  1894  (the 
neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  watered  by  the  so-called 
Abana  and  the  Pharpar)  seem  less  satisfactory.  In 
its  widest   application,  the  whole  water-system   drain- 

1  The  passages  in  which  the  phrase  has  been  inserted  are 
obviously  borrowed  from  2  S. 

*  Pethor  mentioned  by  Shalmaneser  II. 
'  Pethor  mentioned  by  Thotmes  III. 

*  It  is  at  least  worth  considering  whether  Mesopotamia  may 

not  be  a  translation  of  the  Aramsean  expression  ^'Op    J^>aAd 

'district  of  rivers,'  a  natural  rendering  (cp  the  S>Tiac  Beth 
*  Arbay€  for  Xenophon's  *Apa/3ia)  of  ^aharini  (*  riverland  "), 
afterwards — ^by  an  easy  misunderstanding  (of  which  there  are 
examples)— due  to  the  two  like>sounding  words  befk — supposed 
to  mean    between  rivers.' 

B  If  the  suggestion  made  in  the  preceding  footnote  be  adopted, 
mratiMV  implied  in  Mesopotamia  will  be  plural. 
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ing  into  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  called  '  the  waters '  or 
•  the  great  water  system '  '  of  Naharin '  {As.  u.  Eur.  253- 
255).  In  its  stricter  (narrower)  application  it  probably, 
at  one  time,  included  or  formed  part  of  FJanigalbat 
(^ani-rabbat).  On  the  history  of  this  whole  district 
see  Mesopotamia.  h.  w.  h. 


-ZOBAH    (nniV    DIN).     See   Aram,   §  6, 
David,  §  9,  and  Zobah. 

ARAN  (|'3&J5,  perhaps  '  mountain  goat* — cp  Epher — 
but  Nold.  and  Di.  question  this  ;  ^^pp^N  [BAL]),  a 
'son'  of  Dishan  the  Horite ;  Gen.  3628  (pn  [Sam.]; 
ARAM  [AE])  =  iCh.  I42  (ARAN  [L]).  C.  Niebuhr 
(influenced  by  the  preceding  name  Uz)  prefers  the 
reading  Aram,  which  is  supported  by  some  Heb.  MSS, 
Targ.  Jon.,  ®a  Vg.  and  Onk.  (cp  Gesck.  I29).  The 
MT  is,  however,  probably  correct  (cp  Oren,*  i  Ch.  225), 
though  if  Oren  is  the  right  pronunciation  of  jtk  in  i  Ch. 
225,  it  is  probably  correct  also  in  i  Ch.  I42,  and  vice 
versa  (see  We.  De  gent.  39). 

ARARAT  (OTJ^  ;    arapat  [BAL]).      1.  Ararat  U 

mentioned  in  the  OT  as  a  coimtry  ;  2  K.  19  37  (d^R^Rd^O 

1   Coimtrv  [B],  araAaA[A])  =  Is.  3738(ARMeN[€]lA 

\A^^ '  [BNAOQ]) ;  cp  Tob.  1 21  {apapad  [B])  AV 

&llii8ionii     Ararath,  Jer.  51 27  (ar<\T€  har'  gmoy 

auusions.  [bK]  ;  apapcd  [A] ;  opaper  (Q).  The  first 
two  passages  referred  to  are  parallel  ;  they  relate 
that  the  two  sons  of  Sennacherib  (Sin-ahi-irba),  after 
having  slain  their  father,  'escaped  into  the  land  of 
Ararat'  (so  RV).  A  collateral  confirmation  of  this 
report  is  given  by  an  inscription  of  Esar-haddon  ^  (.\sur- 
ah-iddina)  which  states  that  on  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  his  father  he  quickly  collected  the  forces  (with  which 
he  was  probably  carr}'ing  on  a  campaign  in  Cappadocia 
or  Cilicia),  marched  against  Nineveh,  and  defeated  the 
army  of  the  murderers  at  Hanirabbat  (Hanigalmit? 
Schrader).  This  district  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Melitene,  just  where,  at  a  later  time,  the  Romans 
entered  Armenia  {i.e. ,  Ararat).  In  Jer.  I.e.  the  prophetic 
writer  summons  the  kingdoms  (or,  as  <S^**,  the  kings)  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenaz  to  fight  against  Babylon. 
This  too  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, which  constantly  distinguish  between  the  land  of 
Mannu  and  Urartu  or  Ararat.  Mannu  (which  lay  to 
the  S.  or  SE.  of  Lake  Uriimla)  was  generally  subject 
to  the  Assyrians,  but  at  least  once  was  conquered  from 
them  by  ArgiStis  son  of  Menuas  (sec  Tiele,  BAG  208, 
215).     See  further  Minni,  Ashkenaz. 

The  name  Urarti  appears  in  the  Assyrian  texts  from 

the   ninth   century  onwards.      It   appears  to  be  inter- 

«   AfiBvriftn  ^^^"^5^^^^^  ^^'^^  Nairi  {i.e.,  the  streams), 

tftTta  «to  ^^^  ^^^  Semitic  name  of  the  country, 
^^  *  which  it  bore,  for  example,  under  Tiglath- 
pileser  I.  {circa  1108  B.C.)  and,  as  appears  from  the 
notices  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  at  a  much  earlier  date  {circa  1400  B.C.).  The 
kings,  who  are  called  by  the  Assyrians  Urartians,  never 
apply  this  name  to  themselves.  Sarduris  I. ,  the  first 
king  whose  inscriptions,  written  in  Assyrian  {circa  830 
B.C.),  have  come  down  to  us,  calls  himself  king  of 
Nairi,  a  title  which  the  Assyrians  naturally  did  not 
grant  him,  because  they  themselves  laid  claim  to  his 
country.  His  successors,  who  use  their  own  language, 
call  their  land  Biaina,  out  of  which  the  later  name  Van 
has  arisen,  a  name  which  must  at  that  time  have  been 
transferred  from  the  district  where  the  kings  resided  to 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Next,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Urartu  or 
Nairi.  The  greater  part  of  the  later  Armenia  was, 
sometimes  at  any  rate,  included  within  its  limits  ;  for 
Vannic  inscriptions  have  been  found  even  in  MalalTyah, 
near  Palu  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  as  far  away  as 
the  Russian  province  Erivan.  It  would  appear  that 
originally  Nairi  denoted  a  more  southerly  region,  where 
1  On  Oman  se^  Araunah.  *  3  R«  15,  col.  i.17. 
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the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  rise,  whilst  Ararat  proper 
( Urarti )  lay  to  the  N. ,  in  the  plain  of  the  Araxes  ;  but  that 
bet^*een  the  eleventh  century  and  the  ninth,  the  Urartians 
(uhom  their  language  shows  to  have  been  a  non-Semitic 
people)  conquered  the  more  southerly  region,  and  estab- 
lished there  the  chief  seat  of  their  dominion — a  conquest 
which  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  the  great  decline 
of  Assyria  at  that  time.  Afterwards,  both  names,  NaJri 
and  Urartu,  were  used  for  the  whole  country.  The 
.\ss>Tian  king  Sargon  broke  the  power  of  Urartu  for  a 
long  time ;  but  his  successors  did  not  succeed  in  their 
endeavours  to  destroy  it,  and  so  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
Assyriologists  have  sometimes  defended  the  pre-exilic 
origin  of  the  long  prophecy  against  Babylon  at  the  end  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  on  this  ground  among  others,  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni  are  still  well  known 
to  the  Israelites,  and  considered  to  be  formidable 
powers.^  Kuenen.  however  {Ond.^^  ^i^^  —  Einl.  2 
23a/ ),  has  sufficiently  shown  that  these  argimients  are 
not  conclusive.  Proper  names  like  Ararat  and  Minni 
simply  prove  the  literary  and  antiquarian  research  of  the 
author,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  prophecy  as  a  whole 
appear  to  both  the  present  writers  to  presuppose  a  period 
later  than  thai  of  Jeremiah.     (See  Jekemiah,  ii. ). 

2.  Ararat  is  mentioned  also  in  the  post-exilic  version 
of  the  Deluge-story.  The  statement  runs  thus  :  '  And 
3  Dfilnm^  ^^  ^^^  rested  .   .   .   upon  the  mountains  of 

■f^^  Ararat'   (Gen.  84  RV  ;  Samar.  text  onn). 

^^^*  This  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  statement  of 
the  cognate  Babylonian  story  (see  Deluge.  §  i)  :  '  The 
mountain  of  the  land  of  Nisir  stopped  the  ship,'  or,  as  the 
following  lines  give  it,  'The  mountain  Nisir  stopped  the 
ship.'  That  Nisir  (protection?  deliverance?)  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  mountain  or  mountain  range  seems  to  be 
clear  from  .ASur-nasir-pal's  inscription  (see  KB  1 77),  and 
Ararat  too,  in  the  intention  of  the  Hebrew  writer,  will 
be  the  name  of  a  moimtain  or  mountain  range.  The 
situation  of  Nisir  is  clear  from  the  inscription  just 
referred  to.  It  was  in  Media.  E.  of  the  Lower  Zab, 
and  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  lies  Elburz,  the 
Hara  berezaiti,  or  Hara  haraiti  bares,  thus  named  by 
the  N.  Iranians  after  their  mythic  sky-mountain.  Now, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Nicolaus  E)amascenus  (in  Jos. 
Ant.  i.  36,  cp  also  OS^^  20948)  names  the  mountain  of 
the  ark  Bans,  and  places  it  'above  Minjras' — i.e.,  Minni 
(Mannu).  Boris  (bares  =  \(\^)  appears  to  be  a  fragment 
of  the  Iranian  name  of  Elburz,  which  this  writer  took 
for  the  whole  name.^  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this 
was  the  mountain  which  the  Hebrew  M-riter,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Babylonian  tradition,  had  in  view.  If 
so,  he  gave  it  the  name  which  it  bore  in  his  own  time, 
Hara  haraiti.  shortening  it  into  Ararat,  not  perhaps 
without  confusing  it  involuntarily  with  the  land  of 
Urarti,  which  latter  name  may  have  had  a  different 
origin. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  most  widely  spread 
tradition  accepted  the  identity  of  the  Ararat  of  the 
Hebrew  Deluge-story  with  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  spoken 
of  above.  There  {i.e.,  in  the  plain  of  the  Araxes)  a 
lofty  mountain  rises,  worthy,  so  it  may  have  appeared, 
to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  great  event  as  the  stranding  of  | 

1  Sa)rce,  Crit.  Man,  4,^s/'     Prof*  Sayce  is  uncertain  whether    1 
Teremiah  'has  made  use  of  some  earlier  prophecy  of  which    I 
Nineveh  was  the  burden,  or  whether  *  the  propnecy  belongs  to    1 
a  time  when  Babylon  had  already  taken  the  place  of  Nineveh,    ' 
but  when  in  other  respects  the  political  condition  of  W.  Asia 
stni  remained  what  it  was  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire.'     *  In  any  case  the  prophecy  must  be  earlier  than  the 
age  of  the  second   Isaiah,  to  which  modem  criticism  has  so 
often  referred  it.'    This  was  printed  in  1894,  five  years  after  the 
appearance  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  most  authoritative  simunary  of 
'modem  criticism,'  Kuenen's  Onderzoek^^  and  two  years  after 
that  of  the  German  translation.      Prof.   Tielej  who,  in  1886 
(BAG  480),  from  an  incomplete  view  of  the  critical  arguments, 
maintained  Jer.  50/  to  have  been  written  before  Cyrus  among 
the  exiles  in  Babylon,  now  accepts  Kuenen's  main  conclusions 
as  expressed  in  tlie  work  referred  to. 

'  whether  Lubar,  the  name  of  the  mountain  of  the  ark  in 
JubiUes^  chaps.  5  and  10,  has  any  connection  with  Baris,  it  is 
onimportant  to  decide. 
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the  ark.  Of  its  two  conical  peaks,  one  is  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  rises  17,000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  the  other  is  4000  ft.  lower.  That  the  Hebrew 
writer  thought  of  these  mountains  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  (see  Di.  Genesis,  131).  Another 
tradition  identified  -\rarat  with  the  land  of  Cardu  (so 
Pesh. ,  Targ. ) — i.e.,  the^incient  Korduene  or  Karduchia 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  ark  with  the  Jebel  Judi,  SW.  of  Lake  Van, 
which  has  become  the  traditional  site  with  the  Moslems. 

In  the  Table  of  Nations  (Gen.  10)  the  name  of 
Ararat  does  not  occur ;  but  Ashkenai,  Riphath  (or 
Diphath).  and  Togarmah  (see  special  articles)  probably 
denote  districts  of  W.  and  NW.  Armenia. 

For  the  geography  of  Urartu  cp  especially  Sayce, 
'Cuneiform  Inscr.  of  Van,*  JRAS  xiv.  pt.  ii.  388^, 
where,  however,  the  Armenians,  who  entered  the  country 
from  the  W. ,  and  are  related  to  the  Aryan  races  of 
Asia  Minor,  are  regarded  as  Iranians.  It  is  against 
this  view  that,  shortly  after  the  first  mention  of  the 
name  Urartu  by  Asur-nasir-pal,  names  of  an  Aryan 
sound  occur  in  an  inscription  of  his  son  Shalmaneser  II. 
(Artasari  and  Data).  c.  p.  t. — w.  h.  k. 

ARABATH.  AV«n«-  4  Esd.  1845  ;  RV  Arzareth. 

ABABTTE  (^1^«^).  a  8.2833^  RV ;   AV  Harar- 

ITE,  3. 

ABATHES  (apaOhc  [VA]),  i  Mace.  I522  RV.  AV 
ARIARATHES  {q.v.), 

ABAUNAH  (^Tr^%  so  Kr.  every\vhere  in  2  S.  24. 

but  Kt.  x\rmx\  V.  16,  n*:"i«  v.  is.  n^nx  w.  22- 

24),  or  Ornan  (]3"WJ  in  Ch.),  a  Jebusite,  whose  threshing- 
floor,  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  Yahw^, 
David  purchased  as  a  site  for  an  altar  (cp  Mori  ah). 
The  story  is  told  in  two  fonns,  which  agree  in  essentials. 
On  I  Ch.  21  ao  see  note  to  Kittel's  translation  in  SBOT 
(2  S.  24 16^  I  Ch.  2115.^  2  Ch.  3 1,  opva.  [BAL]  ;  cp 
opova  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  83,  opovva  ib.  184).  The  real  name, 
however,  was  not  Araunah,  which  is  thoroughly  un- 
Hebraic,  and  presumably  un-Canaanitish.  The  critics 
have  in  this  case  not  been  critical  enough.  Even  Budde 
{SBOT,  Heb.  ed.,  note  on  2  S.  24 16)  admits,  rather 
doubtfully,  the  form  Araunah.  Klost.  prefers  ®'s 
form  Orna,  which,  however,  is  no  better  than  the  Oman 
of  the  Chronicler.  One  has  a  right  to  require  a  definitely 
Hebrew  name,  and  such  a  name  for  this  Jebusite  MT 
actually  gives  us  in  2  S.  24  r8 — viz. ,  ,tj-:k  =  .TjnK  Adonijah 
(cp  Opvia\}]  [AL]  =  Adonijah  in  2  S.  84.  and  in  ©^  of 
I  Ch.  82,  and  in  1  K.  1/).  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  correct  'Araunah'  into  'Adonijah '  throughout,  except 
in  V.  23  (on  which  see  below) ;  cp  '  Adonibezek,*  mis- 
written  in  Judg.  1  for  '  Adonizedec'  {q.v.). 

The  critics  have  been  very  near  making  this  correction. 
They  have  rightly  rejected  the  pretty  romance  based  on 
the  phrase  '  Araunah  the  king'  in  2  S.  2423  (MT),  from 
which  Ewald  {Hist.  8163)  inferred  that  Araunah  was 
the  old  dethroned  king  of  Jebus.  They  have  also 
rejected  the  makeshift  rendering  of  RV,  'All  this,  O 
king,  doth  Araunah  give  unto  the  king,'  because  a 
subject  speaking  to  his  sovereign  was  bound  to  call 
himself  humbly  '  the  king's  sorvant'  (cp  i  S.  2619  i  K. 
1 26).  As  Wellhausen  first  saw,  the  sense  required  is, '  All 
this  doth  the  servant  of  my  lord  the  king  give  unto  the 
king.'  This  means  correcting  .njnK  into  'jhk.  and  pre- 
fixing nay — a  capital  correction  which  only  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  emendation  of  r^Trm  elsewhere  into 
n*3nK  (see  above). 

An  additional  argument  has  thus  been  gained  for  the 
substitution  of  'Adonijah'  for  'Araunah.'  The  cor- 
rection is  certain,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  interest.  The 
Israelite  king  and  his  Jebusite  subject  worship  the  same 
god — the  god  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Adonijah  loo 
was  not  an  ex-king,  but  simply  a  member  of  the  Jebusite 
community,  which  continued  to  exist  even  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.     ©^  (2  S.  66  *Opvd,  Heb.  jha) 
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ABCHES 


apparently  identified  the  place  with  the  threshing-floor 
at  Perez-Uzzah  (see  Xachon).  t.  k.  c. 

ABBA  {V^y<  ;  AproB  [B],  ApBo  [A]  -Be  [L]).  •  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim'  (Josh.  His).  See 
Anak.  and  Hebron,  i. 

ABBAH  (y3")«)  Gen.  8627  AV.     See  Hebron,  i. 

ABBATHITE  (^nj^yn) — i.e. ,  a  man  of  Beth-arabah 
(2  S.  2831  I  Ch.  11 32).     See  Abi-albon. 

ABBATTIS  AV.  or  rather  Arbatta  RV  (eN 
ApBAKTOIC  [AN«^«];  -Banoic  [N*].  -Batn.  [V*]. 
-TAN.  [V*] ;  Vg.  in  Arbatis ;  the  Syriac  gives  the 
strange  form  Ardbat,  ,A^fj/)i  i  Mace.  623. f  Simon 
the  Maccabee,  after  his  successes  in  Galilee  against  the 
Gentiles,  brought  back  to  Judaea  *  those  [J^^^'s]  that 
were  of  (reading  iK  for  h>)  Galilee  and  in  Arbatta.* 
A  district  rather  than  a  Xovm  is  obviously  to  be  imder- 
^tood.  Ewald  {Hist.  6314)  thinks  of  the  plain  called 
el-Batiha  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (cp 
the  Syriac  form)  ;  more  probably  the  Arabah  or 
Araboth  (niany)  of  Jordan  is  intended.     See  Arabah,  i. 

ABBELA  (€N  apBhAoic  [AKV]),  i  Mace  9  a. 
Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  in  their  second  expedition  into 
Judaea.  '  went  forth  by  the  way  that  leadeth  to  Galgala 
(yoKaaH  [codd.  64,  93]),  and  pitched  their  tents  before 
Masaloth  (RV  Mesaloth  ;  fi€<rffa\(oe  [A],  juokto.  [KV]), 
which  is  in  Arbela.'  There  are  four  alternative  ex- 
planations (but  see  Chisloth-Tabor). 

First :  Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  11 1)  seems  to  have  read 
for  'Galgala,'  'Galilee,'  which  Wellhausen  {IJG^)^6i, 

T  fioi«i  «  ^'  ^'  w^here  he  quotes  the  parallel  case. 
1.  Ill  »aiue«7  j^g  j^.j  23  ^B  ^^,  TaXctXafay)  adopts, 
and,  without  explaining  Masaloth,  takes  Arbela  to  be 
the  well-known  spot  at  the  head  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
the  western  border  of  the  plain  of  Hattin,  the  modem 
Irbid.  The  interchangeableness  of  the  two  forms 
Arbed  and  Arbel  is  proved  by  the  Arab  geographers. 
Nasir-i-Khusrau.  1047  A.D.,  calls  it  Irbil  ;  Yakut  in 
1235  A.D.,  and  others,  call  it  Irbid.  The  limestone 
caverns  near  Irbid  were  the  haunts  of  bandits,  who 
were  only  with  difficulty  dispossessed  by  Herod  the 
Great ;  the  methods  he  employed  are  graphically 
described  by  Josephus  {Ant.  .xiv.  15  4  BJ  \.  \^ ^  Jj^.), 
Robinson,  who,  with  most  modems,  accepts  this  identi- 
fication, conjectures  that  Mesaloth  '  which  is  in  Arbela ' 
represents  the  Heb.  n^Voa  in  the  sense  of  steps,  storeys, 
terraces,  and  describes  the  fortress  on  the  face  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  cliff  (3  289).  With  more  reason 
Tuch  {Qu(Est.  de  Flav.  Jos.  Libb.  Hist. ),  followed  by 
Wellhausen  {I.e.),  proposes  to  read  Mecradfa^^  (cp  HP 
93,  McuT<ra5w^)  as  if  for  n'i"nso  'strongholds.'  The 
objections  to  this  identification  are  that  Josephus  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  reading  FaXtXa/aF,  and  that,  by 
all  we  can  learn  from  him.  the  task  of  reducing  Arbela 
would  have  cost  Bacchides  more  time  than  in  the 
circumstances  he  was  likely  to  be  willing  to  spend. 
The  direction  through  Galilee  by  Arbela  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  natural  one  for  the  Syrians  to  take. 

Second:  As  natural  a  line  of  march  for  the  Syrian  army 
lay  along  the  coast  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
A  n  A<4  1  o  Aijalon,  and  up  that  valley  or  one  of  the 
2.  By  Aljaion?  parallel  defiles  farther  S.  On  this  hne 
there  was  a  roX^aXa,  the  present  Jiljuliyeh,  a  little  more 
than  13  m.  NE.  of  Joppa,  on  a  site  so  important  that 
the  main  road  might  well  be  described  as  hh^iv  rT\v  cis 
TdKyaXa.  There  is,  however,  no  trace  along  it  of  a 
MouoraXc^^  or  an  "AppTJXa. 

Third:  If  Bacchides  wished  to  avoid  the  road  by 
the  coast  and  up  Aijalon,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 


8.  In  Samaria? 


Nicanor,  he  may  have  taken  the  road 


from  Esdraelon  S.  through  Samaria, 
which  Holofemes  is  represented  in  Judith  as  taking — 
the  road  which  this  book   (4 7)  expressly  calls  'The 
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anabaseis  of  the  hill-country, '  '  the  entrance  into  Judaea.  * 
Upon  it  there  stand  two  Gilgals,  one  near  Shechem, 
and  one  5  m.  N.  of  Gophna.  which  Ewald  {Hist.  Eng. 
ed,  5  323)  takes  to  h)e  the  Galgala  of  the  narrative  (but 
see  GiLGAL).  On  this  route  Masaloth  might  be  MeselTeh 
or  MeithalOn.  respectively  5  and  8  m.  S.  of  Jenin,  each 
of  them  a  natural  point  at  which  to  resist  an  invader. 
A  greater  difficulty  is  presented  by  iv  *kp^i\Koi%.  The 
plural  form  evidently  signifies  a  considerable  district. 
Now,  Eusebius  {0S^>  'Ap^rjXd)  notes  the  name  as  extant 
in  his  day,  on  Esdraelon,  9  R.  m.  from  LejjQn,  while 
the  entrances  from  Esdraelon  on  Meselleh  and  Meithalun 
are  9 J  R.  m.  from  Lejjun.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  name  'Ap^r/Xd  covered  in  earlier  days  the  whole  of 
this  district.  The  suggestion  is,  however,  far  from  being 
capable  of  proof.  The  chief  points  in  its  favour  are 
the  straight  road  from  the  N. ,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  natural  line  of  invasion,  and  the  existence  along  the 
road  of  a  Jiljuliyeh,  a  Meselleh,  and  a  Meithalun. 

Fourth:  There  is  some  MS  authority^  for  reading 
7aXaad  instead  of  7ttX7aXo ;  and  if  the  march  of 
A  T  Oil  A  0  Bacchides  be  conceived  as  having  been 
*.  in  wuaaa?  ^jirough  Gilead,  the  Arbela  of  i  Mace. 
92  may  be  the  *Ap^i^\d  (mod.  Irbid)  which  Eusebius 
( 05  21473)  vaguely  defines  as  a  certain  village  beyond 
Jordan  on  the  confines  of  Pella.  This  Irbid,  however, 
lies  very  far  E.  and  not  in  a  direct  line  from  the  N. 
Even  from  Damascus,  it  would  be  a  roundabout  way 
for  the  Syrian  troops  marching  with  speed  on  Jerusalem. 
(We  can  hardly  compare  the  advance  of  Antiochus  III. 
upon  IHolemy  IV.  [Polyb.  6  6],  in  the  course  of  which 
Antiochus,  after  taking  Tabor  and  Bethshean,  crossed 
Jordan  and  overran  Gilead  from  Arbela  to  Rabbath- 
ammon). 

Of  these  four  alternatives  the  first  and  third  seem  the 
most  probable.  The  difficulties  of  all,  however,  are  so 
great  that  most  historians  {e.^.  Schlirer  and  Stade)  shirk 
discussion  of  the  line  of  march,  and  bring  Bacchides 
without  delay  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  G.  A.  s. 

ABBITB,  THE  (^SlKn),  a  S.  23  35.  probably  an 
error  for  Archite.     See  Paarai. 

ABBONAI  (<\Bpa>NA  [BA],  xeBpcoN  [^]:  a:^ 
•Jabbok'  [Syr.];  mambre).  In  Judith 2 24  it  is  slated 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  *  went  through  Mesopotamia,  and 
destroyed  all  the  high  cities  that  were  upon  the  river 
(xciftappoj)  Arbonai  till  ye  come  to  the  sea.'  Various 
commentators,  following  Grotius,  have  taken  the  Cha- 
boras  to  be  meant.  There  is  much  plausibility,  however, 
in  the  suggestion  of  Movers  that  the  proper  name  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  failure  to  understand  the  original, 
which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  •^7\zTi  naya  '  (the  cities 
which  were)  beyond  the  river,'  nay  having  been  taken 
for  a  proper  name  and  supplied  with  a  Greek  ending. 

ABCHANGEL(ApxArr€Aoc[Ti.WH]).Jude9.  See 
Angel,  §  4. 

ABCHELAT7S  (apxcXaoc  [Ti.WH],  Mt.222t).  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthak^,  and  elder  brother  of 
Herod  Antipas.  By  his  father's  will  he  was  made  mler 
over  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  his  visit  to  Augustus  for 
the  confirmation  of  this  inheritance  doubtless  suggested 
a  point  in  the  parable  Lk.  19i2^  Upon  his  coins  he 
bears  the  family  name  of  Herod  and  is  called  •  Eth- 
narch,'  for  '  king '  he  never  was,  in  spite  of  his  assump- 
tions (cp  Jos.  ^«/.  xvii.  45).  He  may,  however,  have 
been  popularly  called  'king.'  (Cp  Jos.  ^///.  xviii.  43, 
and  the  use  of  jSacrtXet/ct  in  Mt.  22a.  See  further 
Herodian  Family,  3. ) 

ABCHEB.    See  War.  Weapons. 

ABCHES  is  the  rendering  in  the  EV  of  T^tST^,  etc. , 
in  Ez.  40i6_^  The  word  d'?'K  or  d'?k  occurs  in  MT 
only  in  this  chapter  ;  but  ©bal  transliterates  atXa/i 
also  where  MT  has  dVik,  d^k.  Whatever  explanation 
be  adopted  of  the  variation  of  form,  the  meaning  is 
^  HP  odoif  ci«  yip  yoAooJ  [cod.  64],  o.  rrfv  etf  yaXaofi  [cod.  93]. 
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ARCHBVITBS 

doubtless   the  same  throughout — viz.,    'porch.*     See 
Porch,  Palace.  Temple. 

That  the  principle  of  the  arch  early  became  known 
to  Israel  is  a  probable  inference  from  the  shape  of  their 
Tombs. 

ABCHEVITES  (Kt  ^13*)^.  cp  Kau.  Gram.  d.  bibl. 
Aram.  §616;  Kr.  KlJlpTK ;  6  Swete,  Apxcyoi  ; 
ApXOYCl  [B]  ;  d^XYMOl  [A] ;  ^px-  [L]),  mentioned  in 
Ezra49t  as  a  tribe  settled  in  PalestinebyASNAPPER(^.v. ). 
The  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  meaning  inhabitants  of 
Erech  (Ryssel,  Ryle),  or  as  equivalent  to  Apxcm-es  (Jen- 
sen. TLZ,  1895.  n.  20),  but  rather  as  miswritten  for  («)'n, 
KHn)i3,  'who  are  Cuthaeans'  (see  2 K.  17 34  'from 
Babylon  and  from  Cuthah,'  etc.).  So  Marq.  Fund, 
64/ 

ABCm  ('3"!5<r|),  Josh.  16a  AV.  RV  Archites. 

AECHIPPUS  UpXinnoc  [Ti.  WH])  is  included  as 
a  •  fellow-soldier  *  of  Paul  and  Timothy  in  the  address 
of  the  epistle  to  Philemon  (Philem.  2),  and  in  that  to  the 
Colossians  (417)  he  received  this  message  :  '  Take  heed 
to  the  ministry  {iiaKOpiar)  which  thou  hast  received  in 
the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it.'  Most  probably  he  had 
recently  become  the  minister  (more  than  'deacon'  in 
the  narrower  sense)  of  the  church  at  Colossa;.  perhaps 
in  succession  to  Epaphras,  who  was  now  with  the 
apostle.  In  Ap.  Const.  (746)  he  is  said  to  Imve  been 
apostoUcally  ordained  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia. 

ABCHITES,  AV  Archi  C^y^n ;  joy  ApXi  M ; 
©■^  combine  the  word  with  the  following  Ataroth, 
XaraptitOei  [B],  ^^pxi&T&pcoO  [A]),  a  clan  mentioned  in 
the  difficuU  phrase  DTOy  ^SIXH  ^31  (Josh.  16  a)  in 
the  delimitation  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Joseph. 
Probably  we  should  reverse  the  order  of  the  last  two 
words  and  read  '  the  border  of  Ataroth-of-the-Archites. ' 
Indeed,  we  might  plausibly  go  a  step  further  and  change 
'men  to  TJKn  (or  Tiitn),  'Addarites'  (or  'Ardites'). 
See  Ataroth,  2.  That  the  name  Archi  lingers  in  that 
of  ilie  village  *Ain  'Art A,  5  m.  WSW.  of  Beitin 
{PEFMem.  87),  is  at  best  a  hazardous  hypothesis  (cp 
Otlli.  and  Buhl  Pal.  170/.).  The  home  of  the  clan 
of  Archites  to  which  Hushai  and,  according  to  ©  (2  S. 
28x1  nan,  h  ^Apovxcuos  [BA],  6  Apaxi  [L];  and  t-.  35 
TPien.  [tov  Ovpcu]  oe/>x«(  [B],  6  Apaxcieis  [A],  6  k<pap€i 
[I.]).  Shammah  [q.v.,  3  and  4]  and  Paarai.  two  of 
David's  heroes,  belonged,  may  have  been  farther  S. 

ABCUlTECrU KE.  See  Conduits  and  Reser- 
voirs, Fortress,  House,  Palace,  Te.mple,  Tomb. 

ABCHITES.    See  Historical  Literatihie,  §  5. 

ABCTUBTTS,  AVs  rendering  of  B^  (Job  99)  and 
B^  (Job3832) ;  RV  Bear.  Most  probably,  however, 
ry  in  Job  9  9  has  arisen  from  dittography  of  ,nry  which 
precedes,  for  ^«03  follows  without  %  The  whole  verse 
seems  to  be  an  unmetrical  interpolation  (see  Bickell) ; 
Duhm.  agrees  as  to  py,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  excise  w. 
8-10  (so  also  Beer).  Observe  that  Am.  58,  which  is 
certainly  (see  Amos,  §  12)  an  interpolation,  and  very 
possibly  alludes  to  Job99  (as  Am.  413,  also  interpolated, 
may  allude  to  Job 9  8),  does  not  include  ry  among  the' 
constellations.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  explain  the 
t^y  (i^?)  of  Job  38  3a.  That  the  Pleiades  are  meant  is 
not  uiJikely  (see  Stars.  §  3  (a) ;  cp  Tg.  (8832)  Vy  lewt 
K'TTTieic,  *  the  hen  with  her  chickens ' ).  Cheyne,  however, 
prefers  '  the  Lion  with  his  sons '  (on  Job383i,  etc'  JBL, 
1898,  103^).  Epping's  list  of  'stations'  for  Venus 
and  Mars,  obtained  from  Seleucidean  tablets,  gives  as 
the  tenth  '  the  fourth  son  behind  the  king'  (/>  Leonis). 
The  '  king '  b  Regulus  (a  Leonis) ;  he  is  preceded  by 
rts  art  '  Lion's  h^ '  (e  Leonis). 

(ctfTfpor  (BKAI;  kfyilihd  [Pesh.];  archtrum  [Vg.  99],  ves- 
Ptrmm  \ib.  3833].  In  99  6,  Pcsh.,  presuppose  the  order  V*03» 
rp>  •is*>)    Cp  Mazzaboth,  Orion,  Plbiadbs. 

C  F.  B. — ^T.  K.  C. 


AREOPAGUS,  ARBOPAGITB 

ABD  d'W.  Gen.  46at  Nu.  264ot  cp  Ardon,  Akod). 
perhaps  a  better  form  than  Addar  (tik)  of  ||  i  Ch.  83t 
(Gen.  apaA  [ADL  ;  B  lacking;  Jos.  CApoAoc] ; 
Nu.  aAap  [B],  AAep  [AFL] ;  1  Ch.  aAci  [B],  ^peA  [A], 
aAar  [L])  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin  ^q.v.,  §9:  ii.  p) ; 
variously  designated  son  of  Benjamin  (Oien.  MT),  son  of 
Bela  (Nu.  and  i  Ch. ).  son  of  Gera  b.  Bela  (Gen.  [ADL  ; 
B  lacking]).  Genlilic  Ardite  (t^  ;  6**^  om.,  6  Afic/H 
[L^.z/]). 

ABDATH,  RV  Ardat,  the  name  of  a  field  mentioned 
only  in  4  Esd.  926  as  the  scene  of  a  vision  of  Esdras. 

The  Eth.  and  Syr.  read  Arphad^  which  Fritzsche  and  Hil^f. 
follow.  The  Lat.  Vss.  vary  '.—ardath  [Vk.],  adar  [.S"],  ardad 
\K\  etc. ;  cp  Bensly  ad  loc.  Supported  by  the  description  in 
V.  74  (*  a  field  .  .  .  where  no  house  is  builded '),  Volkmar  would 
emend  to  Arba,  'desert'  (more  correctly  Araba).  Similarly 
Rendel  Harris,  who,  however,  connects  Arba  with  Kirjath-arba 
(^Rest  0/ Wards  of  Baruck,  Camb.  1889),  in  which  case  the  *  oak ' 
m  14 1  will  be  Abraham's  oak  of  Hebron.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  then  expect  rather  the  usual  name  Hebron,  or,  at 
least,  the  fuller  form,  Kirjath>Arba.  If  Ardat  is  indeed  to  be 
.sought  for  in  this  district  (m  8 1  Esdntn  is  in  Babylon)  we  might 
follow  T.  Rec.  more  closely  and  identify  it  with  the  welNknowa 
Arad,  which  also  was  situated  in  a  desert.     See  Arad,  i. 

ARDITES  (^Tl^f?)'  Nu.  2640.     See  Ard. 
ABDON  n^TW;    orna   [BA],    aBAwm   [L]).  b. 
Azubah,  a  Calebite  (i  Ch.  2i8t).     See  Azubah,  i. 

ASEU  (^?«r)«;  Gen.46i6;  ^pmAic  \P\  AROH- 
AeiC  [A],  AHHAeiC  [L];  Gen.  I.e.,  also  jo)  arihA 
[BFL],  om.  A;  see  Ariel),  b.  Gad.  In  Nu.  2Gi7^ 
the  name  is  used  also  collectively  with  the  art. 
(EV  'the  Arelites'  ;  o  APIhA[€]i  [BFL]),  with  con- 
sciousness that  'son 'of  Gad'=Gadite  clan.  Doubt- 
less V.  xTb  should  be  corrected  to  '  Of  Ariel  (Skik";;),  the 
family  of  the  Arielites  (^Sktwh),'  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  names  should  rather  be  Uriel,  Urielites  (see  Names, 
§  35)-  T.  K.  c. 

ABE0PA0T7S,  ABEOPAOITE  (Acts  17 19  eni  ton 
Ar[€]|0N  HAfON  [Ti.  WH]  EV  'unto  [the] Areopagus' ; 

Th    WH    ^'  "^'  ^^  '  Mars*  Hill,'  RV  '  Areopagus '  ; 

Ana  nUL  jj^^^^  t|^g  t^g  Areopagite,  Actsl734t. 
AR€OnAr€lTHC  [Ti.].  TI-  [^H]).  Difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  name  signifies  both  a 
hill  and  a  court.  The  hill  is  that  formless  mass 
of  rock  which  lies  towards  the  NW.  below  the  Acro- 
polis, separated  from  it  by  a  depression  now  largely 
filled  with  earth  (Herod.  85a;  Luc.  Pise.  42).  The 
NE.  comer  of  the  hill  is  a  precipice,  to  the  top  of 
which  we  ascend  by  means  of  sixteen  ruined  steps,  cut 
in  the  rock  at  the  SE.  angle.  At  the  head  of  the  stair 
are  the  remains  of  an  altar.  The  deep  chasm  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice  was  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  Semnai  (Eiunenides  or  Furies).  'The  whole 
place  was  sacred  to  the  most  awful  associations. 
Mythology  had  here  lent  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  a 

Th  P  rfe  n^*^'  solemn  backgrotmd.  *  As  a  Court, 
.  Ad  nn.  ^j^  Areopagus  was,  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  democratic  spirit,  the  supreme  authority  in 
Athens.  Its  powers  were  of  two  kinds,  definite  and 
indefinite.  'The  definite  powers  were  : — (i)  a  limited 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  (2)  the  supreme  direction  of 
religious  worship  especially  of  the  cultus  of  the  Eumen- 
ides.  The  indefinite  powers  were : — a  general  super- 
vision or  guardianship  (i)  of  all  magistrates  and  law 
courts  ;  (2)  of  the  laws  ;  (3)  of  the  education  of  the 
yoimg  ;  and  (4)  of  public  morals — in  addition  to  which 
there  was  (5)  the  competence  to  assume  in  political  and 
national  emergencies  a  dictatorial  authority.' 

During  the  earlier  history  of  the  city  the  court  held  its 
sittings,  for  the  trial  of  blood-guiltiness,  upon  the  hill 
itself.  For  the  hill  was  the  Hill  of  the  Arre,  the  Curses 
or  Imprecations — *  the  place  for  the  solemn  irrevocable 
oath,  the  natural  court  for  the  trial  of  terrible  offences 
of  blood-shedding  that  might  not  be  tried  under  a  roof.' 
Moreover,  to  the  early  city,   the  Areopagus  was  the 
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place  without  the  gates,  a  place  to  condemn  the  criminal, 
to  erect  a  monument  for  the  outcast  tyrant,  to  bury  the 
stranger  (Robert.  Aus  Kydatfun,  loi).  It  was  during 
the  earlier  and  the  later  periods  of  Athenian  history  that 
the  Court  of  the  Areopagus  (17  iK  tou  *Ap€iov  Trdyov 
^ovXifj)  enjoyed  its  powers  to  the  full.  In  the  interval 
Ephialtes,  aided  perhaps  by  Themistocles  (Arist.  Cons/. 
Ath.  25;  462  B.C.),  abolished  most  of  its  indefinite 
functions,  and  thus  deprived  it  of  its  strongest  influence  ; 
it  became  merely  a  *  criminal  court  of  narrow  competence. ' 
Thenceforth,  as  in  Aristotle's  time,  it  dealt  only  with 
cases  of  wilful  homicide,  of  poisoning,  and  of  arson 
{(.'onst.  Afh.  57),  while  the  superintendence  of  religion 
was  in  the  h.mds  of  the  King  Archon.  As  indictments 
for  impiety  (eVSct^ets  do-cjSffas)  came,  in  their  preliminary 
stages,  before  the  latter,  cases  which  once  would  have 
gone  before  the  Areopagus  were  now  tried  before  the 
popular  jury -courts.  It  was  in  this  way,  therefore,  that 
Socrates,  accused  like  Paul  of  not  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  city  and  of  introducing  new  divinities,^  was  tried. 
As  the  regular  place  of  business  of  the  King  Archon 
was  the  Stoa  Basileios — the  associations  of  which  were, 
in  later  days,  exclusively  religious — it  was  within  that 
portico  that  the  charge  of  impiety  was  brotight  against 
the  philosopher.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Areopagus  also  always  met  within  the  Stoa  (Dem.  in 
Ariatog.  776)  when  ritual  did  not  demand  a  midnight- 
sitting  on  the  open  rock — in  other  words,  in  all  cases 
other  than  those  of  murder.  When,  with  the  advent  of 
the  Romans,  the  Areopagus  reappeared,  after  its  long 
eclipse,  as  once  more  the  supreme  authority  of  the  city 
(cp  C'ic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  I5;  Nat.  Deor.  274), 
and  the  specific  control  of  religion  fell  again  within  its 
competence,  it  would  naturally  continue  to  meet  there. 

There  it  was,  therefore,  and  before  that  body,  that 
Paul  was  summoned.     To  speak  of  him  as   '  perhaps 

p  .  standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once 
stood  the  ugly  Greek  who  was  answering  the 
very  same  charge  '  (Farrar,  St.  Paul,  300)  is  to  sacrifice 
historical  truth  to  sentiment.  We  must  relinquish  the 
fond  idea  that  Athens  has  the  interesting  distinction  of 
being  the  one  city  of  the  world  where  we  can  tread  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  the  apostle.  The  view  now 
generally  taken  errs  in  a  double  manner.  It  maintains, 
first,  that  the  proceedings  were  in  no  sense  legal  or 
magisterial ;  and  secondly,  that  they  were  upon  the  hill. 
The  marginal  rendering  (AV  v.  22)  is  no  doubt  right  in 
representing  that  it  was  before  the  court  that  Paul  was 
brought.  Can  we  believe  that  a  crowd  of  idlers, 
parodying  the  judicial  procedure  of  the  court,  could 
have  lieen  allowed  to  defile  the  neighbourhood  of  '  that 
temple  of  the  awful  goddesses  whose  presence  was 
specially  supposed  to  overshadow  this  solemn  spot,  and 
the  dread  of  whose  name  was  sufficient  to  prevent  Nero, 
stained  as  he  was  with  the  guilt  of  matricide,  from 
setting  foot  within  the  famous  city '  (Suet.  Ner.  34;  Dio 
Cas.  43 14)?  Such  a  view  requires  better  support 
than  is  given  by  the  bare  assertion  that  '  the  Athenians 
were  far  less  in  earnest  about  their  religion  than  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  and  if  this  was  meant  for  a  trial 
it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  conscious  parody' 
(Karrar,  op.  cit.  390,  n.  3).  iVor  can  an  appeal  to 
Acts 927  prove  that  iiriXa^dfieyoi  (Acts  17 19,  AV  'took') 
is  here  not  used  in  the  sense  of  '  arrest. ' 

The  view  advocated  by  Curtius  {Stadtgcsch.  von  Atfun, 
itif. )  is  correct.  Paul  Nvas  taken  not  to  the  Areopagus 
hill, — a  place  not  adapted  either  for  hearing  or  for 
speaking,  upon  an  occasion  such  as  this, — but  to  the 
Stoa  Basileios  {iirl  rbv  "Apeiop  xdyop  ;  cp  Acts  9 21 
16 19,  etc.)  for  a  preliminary  examination  {AvdKpiffis). 
There  it  was  to  be  decided  whether  the  new  teaching 
would  justify  a  prosecution  for  the  introduction  of  a 
new  religion.     Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled 

1  Cp  Xen.  Mem.  1  i  with  Acts  17 18.  Yet  there  is  probably 
no  conscious  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  writer  to  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted. 
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Areopagites  {ir  fi4<T(fi  tov  *Ap€lov  irdyov^  cp  Cic.  ad 
Att.i.lAs;  FouilUs  d' Kpidaure,\6&,  'Apeiot  rdyot 
\oyovi  cxon^aro),  he  made  his  defence.  Much  of  what 
fell  from  his  lips  may  be  presumed  to  have  awakened 
an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience  (on  the  speech  see 
Hellenism,  §  9) :  but  the  mention  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  seemed  to  remove  the  case  altogether  out  of 
the  domain  of  the  serious  and  practical.  The  court 
refused  to  continue  the  examination,  and  Paul  was 
contemptuously  dismissed  {ix^^^<'-to''  ^-  3^/-  )•  Curtius, 
Piiulus  in  Athen,  modifies  his  view.  For  another  view, 
see  Rams.  Paul.  243/.  See  also  Findlay,  Ann.  Brit. 
Sch.  1 78/  w.  J.  w. 

ABES  (<\p€C  [BA]),  I  Esd.  5 10  =  Ezra  25.  Arah.  2. 

ABET  AS  (Apex  AC  [Ti.  WH]),  an  ancient  name 
(strictly  HSrltha  ;  nmi  in  inscriptions:  e.g..  Euting 
Nab.  Inschr.  No.  16)  of  Nabataian  princes,  mentioned 
in  the  story  of  Jason  the  high  priest  (in  the  lime  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes).  2  Mace.  58  (Aprroj  [VA]). 
The  Arfetas  of  this  passage  is  called  '  king  of  the 
Arabians';  he  was  hostile  to  Jason  ^q-v.).  Another 
Aretas  was  master  of  Damascus  in  the  time  of  Paul — 
three  years  after  the  apostle's  conversion.  His  *  ethnarch ' 
sought  (see  below)  to  apprehend  Paul,  who,  however, 
made  good  his  escape  (2  Cor.  11 32/).  The  story  of 
the  Nabatoeans  has  been  told  elsewhere  (see  Damascus, 
§  12,  Nab.at^-ANs).  It  is  certain  that  about  85  B.C. 
they  had  possession  of  Damascus  ;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  the  autonomy  of  Damascus  in  70-69  RC.  is 
established  by  numismatic  evidence  The  first  collision 
with  the  Romans  was  in  64-62  B.C. ,  when  the 
Xabatiean  king,  Aretas  III.,  intervened  in  the  struggles 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus.  Damascus  now 
came  under  Roman  sovereignty.  During  the  following 
decennia  the  Nabata?an  kingdom  became  involved  in 
the  wars  occasioned  by  the  Parthians — with  \'arying  but 
for  the  most  part  ill  success.  The  king  also  had  ^^arious 
disputes  with  his  neighbour  Herod  the  Great.  Aretas 
IV.  (9  B.C.-40  a.d.  )  had  tact  and  skill  enough  to 
keep  terms  with  Augustus ;  his  daughter  became  wife 
of  Herod  Antipas  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5i),  but  was  set 
aside  in  favour  of  Herodias.  Disputes  on  frontier 
questions  furnished  the  aggrieved  father  with  pretexts 
for  war.  Vitellius  was  ordered  by  Tiberius  to 
avenge  the  defeat  inflicted  by  Aretas  upon  Herod  ; 
but  the  death  of  the  Emperor  put  an  end  to  the  scheme 
(cp  Chronology,  §  78).  At  this  time,  according  to 
2  Cor.  1132,  Damascus  must  again  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Aretas  ;  Damascene  coins  of  Tiberius  do 
not  occur  later  than  33-34  A.D.  A  tempting  con- 
jecture is  that  it  was  Caligula  that  sought  at  this  price, 
after  his  accession,^  to  buy  over  Aretas,  against  whom 
Tiberius  had  so  recently  ordered  war;  yet.  in  our 
complete  ignorance  of  this  chapter  of  history,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  supposing  that  Tiberius  himself  in  34 
A.  D.  had  already  taken  occasion  to  present  Aretas  with 
the  city  as  a  peace-offering  (cp  Chronology,  §  78). 
A  violent  capture  of  the  city  by  Aretas  is  not  to  be 
thought  of :  such  a  deed  would  have  called  for  exem- 
plary punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Equally 
improbable  is  the  view  of  Marquardt  {Rom.  Staatsifor- 
waltung,  1 405)  and  Mommsen  {Rom.  Grsch.  6476} 
that  Damascus  had  remained  subject  to  the  king  of 
Arabia  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  the  Roman 
period  till  106  A.  D.  For  ( i )  in  Pompey's  time  Damasctis 
belonged  to  the  Decapolis  (Plin.  HN  v.  18  74 1  Ptol- 
v.  15  22;  cp  Decapolis,  §  2);  (2)  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  the  Roman  governor  that  gaN-e  the 
authoritative  decision  on  a  question  of  frontier  between 
Damascus  and  Sidon  (Tac.  Ann.  xvii.  63) ;  {3)  we  have 
imperial  coins  of  Damascus  with  figures  of  Augustus. 
Tiberius,  and  Nero ;  (4)  in  Domitian's  time  there  was 
a  cohort  raised  in  Damascus,  the  Cohors  Flavia  {CIL 

1  So  also  Gutschmid  (Excursus  in  Eating's  Nab.  Imsckr.  85) 
and  Schflrer  {GJi^  1  618,  ET2  357/). 
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2870  :  5  194,  652^.) ;  (5)  Damascus  was  not  included  in 
the  Ronian  province  formed  out  of  the  Nabatsean 
kingdom  in  106  A.  D. 

Wlial  it  was  that  induced  Aretas's  'ethnarch'  in 
Damascus  to  persecute  Paul,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Perhaps  he  regarded  Paul  as  a  turbulent  and  dangerous 
Jew ;  perhaps  he  wished  to  propitiate  the  other  Jews  in 
Damascus,  who  were  many  and  powerful  (Jos.  BJ 
iL  20  3  ;  vii.  8  7) — so  powerful  that  the  synagogues  had 
been  able  to  hand  over  to  the  '  young  man '  Saul  and 
his  helpers  such  Jews  as  accepted  the  Gospel.  The 
subsequent  years,  do>Mi  to  the  absorption  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans,  offer  no  incident  of  special 
interest  It  is,  however,  significant  that  in  67  A.D.,  in 
the  Jewish  war,  Malchus  II.  (Malku)  contributed 
auxiliary  troops  to  the  army  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  BJ  vii. 
4  a).  Shortly  before  this,  Damascus  must  have  been 
retaken  from  the  Nabat^eans  by  Nero,  for  imperial  coins 
of  Damascus  are  again  met  with  from  62-63  onwards. 

Consult  SchUrer,  GJV  \  610/. ,  where  further  litera- 
ture is  referred  to ;  and  cp  Damascus,  §  12 ;  Naba- 

T-«ANS.  H.  T.  s. 

AEEUS  (aphc  [AKV,  but  cp  Swete  ;  Jos.  aRCIOC]) 
1  Mace.  1220  AV.     See  Sparta. 

ABOO9.  I. .a  territory  in  Bashan.  always  in  the 
phrase  liy^  ^^H  (Dt.3413/.  a^Nn).  'district'  or 
•circuit"  of  Argob  (nepiX^pON  ApfOB'  [BAL] ; 
once  d^pBOK  [B*])-  It  was  taken  by  Israel  in  the  war 
with  Og,  and  contained  sixty  cities  Mith  walls  and  gates 
(Dt.  84/. ).  J-Ve  are  ignorant  of  its  precise  situation. 
In  Dl34  it  seems  equivalent  to  'the  kingdom  of  Og 
in  Bashan'  (cp  iK.  413  where  ©  is  corrupt);  but 
\xi  V.  13  it  stands  in  apposition  to  'all  Bashan.'  The 
terra  'district,*  literally  meaning  'line*  of  Argob, 
which  seems  to  imply  very  definite  limits,  has  led 
many  (Targums,  Porter,  Henderson,  and  the  Pal.  Surv. 
Maps)  to  identify  it  with  the  present  Leja,  the  low, 
rough  plateau  of  congealed  lava,  whose  sharp  edge  dis- 
tinctly marks  it  off  from  the  surrounding  plain.  For 
this,  however,  there  is  no  other  evidence ;  nor  does  the  OT 
narrative  carry  the  conquest  of  Israel  so  far  to  the  NE. 
The  one  certainty  is  that  Argob  lay  in  Bashan.  The 
addition  in  Dt  3 14  that  it  ran  up  to  the  border  of  Geshur 
and  Maachah  is  indefinite,  and  the  text  of  the  rest  of 
this  verse,  which  identifies  Argob  with  the  conquest  of 
Jair,  is  corrupt  The  Havvoth-Jair  were  tent  villages 
and  lay  in  Gilead  ;  the  cities  of  Argob  were  fortified  and 
lay  in  Bashan.  The  only  places  with  names  (whether 
in  Greek  or  in  modem  times)  of  any  similarity  are  the 
'Pd7a/3a  (so  PaTajSav  1  K.  4 13  [L])  of  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15  5, 
a  fortress  E^  of  Jordan,  whose  site  is  unknown  (cp 
Reland.  Pal.  201),  and  the  modem  Rajlb  (Rujeb)  and 
Wady  Rajlb  ( Ruj€b),  which,  however,  lie  in  Gilead.  The 
name  Argob  may  be  derived  from  Heb.  regeb,  a  clod  (see 
Ezel).  Besides  authorities  named,  see  Eus.  OS  ;  Wetz. 
Reiseber.  Uber  Hauran,  etc.  83;  GASm.  HG  551  j^.\ 
Dr.  ad  Deut  84-5.  On  archseological  remains,  see 
Bashan.  §  3.  g.  a.  s. 

2.  Argob  and  Arieh  (nnicirnm  3S"i»rnK),  two  names 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Pekah's  conspiracy  against 
Pfekahiah  (2  K.  15  25),  but  whether  of  officers  on  the  side 
of  the  king,  who  shared  his  fate  [hxsgibbdrim,  according 
to  Targ.  Jon.),  or  of  conspirators  along  with  Pekah,  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  owing  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text. 

Argob  (apyojS  [BAL]  oo)l^()  is  not  suitable  for  a  personal 
name.  It  is  a  well-known  place-name  (see  above,  i\  and  Arieh 
(ap(f](a  [BLl,  aptc[Al,  s^(  )  has  the  article  prefixed  (as  if  *  the 
lion  O-  The  Vg.  ('  percussit  eum  .  .  .  Juxta  Argob  et  juxta  Arie ") 
accordinely  treats  the  names — we  think  correctly — as  names  of 
places 2  (cp  Tisch.),  in  which  case  they  are  doubtless  glosses. 
Argob  may  have  easilyarisen  from  the  preceding  7to-|k(BAL  om.) 

'  In  Jos.  14 15  0B  gives  kptyofi  for  W3tk  ;  see  Kirjath-arba. 
*  Not  to  be  connected  with  apta  (Eus.  0S(^  288 10),  or  rather 
»rima(Jer.  ib.  146  26);  see  Arumah. 
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or  may  be  a  gloss  upon  the  '  Gileadites '  1  (see  below).  St, 
(ZA  TW  6  i6o)  for  'Arieh '  would  read  TK^  nh^n^  and  suggests 
that '  Argob  and  Hawoth  Jair '  were  originally  glosses  belonging 
to  V.  29.  On  that  theory,  the  origin  of  the  difficult  WC  (prefixed 
to  both  names)  becomes  clear. 

The  MT  leaves  it  obscure  whether  the  '  fifty  men  of 
the  sons  of  Gileadites '  *  were  fellow -conspirators  with 
Pekah  (so  ©^l,  which  reads  Av^/jcj)  or  whether  they 
were  slain  along  with  the  king  (so  ©^  ApSpas,  Vg.  viros). 
©BA  (not  L)  presents  a  different  reading,  '  fifty  of  the 
four  hundred,'  which,  if  correct,  must  refer  to  some 
body-guard.  This  may  be  a  trace  of  the  true  text,  and 
Klostermann  accordingly  restores  'he  (Pekah)  smote 
him  .  .  .  with  his  (Pekahiah's)  400  warriors,  and  with 
him  (Pekah)  were  fifty  men  of  the  Gileadites.'  Pekah 
[g.  V.  ]  was  possibly  a  Gileadite. 

AEIARATHES,RVARATHEs(ApAGHc[VA].ApiAp. 
[N]),  one  of  the  sovereigns  enumerated  in  i  Mace.  15  22. 
Ariarathes  VI.,  Philopator,  king  of  Cappadocia  (163- 
130  B.C.),  is  obviously  intended.     See  Cappadocia. 

ABIDAI  (n^n«;  ApcAioc  [BAL]  apc€oc  [K]  : 
but  cp  Arisai),  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  99).  See  Esther, 
§  3  (end). 

ABIDATHA  (KHinX ;  capBaxa  [B«AL],  but  cp 
Or.  readings  of  Poratha),  son  of  Haman  (q.v.),  Esth. 
98.     See  Esther,  §  3  (end). 

AEIEH  (nn^n).  2  K.1525  ;  see  Argob,  2. 

ABIEL  (^Nn^.  but  ^K-}^  in  S.;  ^pmA  [BAL]). 
I.  A  personal  name.  So  (i. )  Gen.  46 16  Nu.26i7,  0  ; 
MT  vKTK  (see  Areli  [EVJ,  where  ©'s  readings  are 
given),  the  epon3mi  of  a  family  of  Gad  {q.v.)  in  P; 
(ii.)  Ezra  816  (  =  iEsd.843,  EV  Iduel,  mg.  Ariei- ; 
t^oinyXoj  [BA]),  head  of  family,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra,  i. 
§  2,  ii.  §  15  (i)  d)\  and  (iii.)  2S.2320  [BL ;  A  omits] 
=  I  Ch.  11 23  [BNAL],  a  Moabite  whose  two  sons*  were 
slain  by  David's  warrior,  Benaiah.  So  RV,"*  Kau.  HS, 
Ew.  We.  Dr.  Some  more  striking  action,  however,  is 
required  in  such  a  context,  and  it  is  best  to  adopt  some 
form  of  Klostermann's  emended  reading,  which  makes 
Benaiah  the  slayer  of  two  young  lions  (so  Bu.  in  SBOT). 
Marquart,  however,  suggests  that  for  Ariel  in  2  S.  v*e 
should  read  Uriel  (cp  Uriah,  i  [2  S.  2825]),  and  the 
author  of  Names  (§  35)  makes  a  similar  suggestion  for 
Ariel,  2,  and  for  Areli  {q.v.). 

2.  A  prophetic  name  for  Jerusalem,  Is.  29 1/.  7  (6),* 
pjrobably  to  be  read  Uriel  (Sk'tk)  in  w.  i,  2^^,  7,  and 
Arial  (VKnK  =  ^nK)  in  v.  zb.  Uriel  (or  Uruel?)  would 
be  a  modification  of  Urusalem  (oVemic ;  Am.  Tab. 
Urusalim ;  see  Jerusalem),  and  mean  originally, 
God's  enclosure  or  settlement  (cp  Jeruel).  Arial 
(cp  Ar.  irai*"*,  hearth)  means  altar-hearth,*  as  it  prob- 
ably does  in  Mesha's  inscription  (Skhk  //■  12.  17/  )•  The 
prophecy  containing  it  was  written  during  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  20) ;  it  aimed  at  dissipating 
the  false  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  security  of 
Jerusalem.  The  prof)er  name  of  the  city  was  UruSalem 
(which  afterwards  became  JeruSalem).  Isaiah  alters 
this  into  Uriel  (Uruel  ?)  in  order  to  make  a  paronomasia. 
In  a  year  or  two  the  city  against  which  David  had 
encamped  will  be  besieged  by  a  greater  than  David, 
and  so  great  will  be  the  slaughter  in  its  streets  that  its 

1  Argob  and  Gilead  He  close  together. 

^  pnySa  *33Dt  a  fusion  of  nj;'?a  »3aoand  Dny'?:rrTD(soC); 
cp  Kau.  MS",  cnt.  note. 
8  MT  omits  '  sons '  in  both  places,  and  ®bak  in  Cb. 

*  RV  *  the  two  (sons  oO  Ariel  * :  AV  *  two  Hon-Iike  men. 

'  In  p.  7  ®  has  a  doublet ;  icpov<raAi)/ui  [BZF  both  times,  and 
AQ  second  timel,  lijA  [kAQ*  first  time],  lA^  01  y'optTyA  [Q  mg. 
first  time],  RAf*  [K  second  time]. 

*  The  same  word  probably  occurs  with  this  meaning  in  Ezekiel's 
plan  of  the  temple ;  Ez.  43 15/  (r.  15a  "^K"!? ;  15*  A7.  i6a  Kt.  V^KTj 
V.  15a  ^«K  /Aov  9s  '  i}Toi  ofMi  0v  die  TO  9viri9.irrnpi.ov  ovrws 
CKoAeo-l  [adnot  in  Q")K-]). 
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name  will  become  no  longer  Uriel,  but  (by  a  slight 
modification)  Anal — i.e.,  altar-hearth.  The  reading 
Uriel  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  author  of 
81 9 :  *  '  sajrs  Yahw6,  who  has  a  fire  (tik)  in  Zion  and 
a  furnace  in  Jerusalem.'  The  other  explanations  of 
this  prophetic  name  are  (i)  lion,  or  lioness,  of  God 
(Ew. ,  Di. ,  Che. ,  Isa.  (»)) ;  (2)  hearth  of  God( Del. ,  K5nig, 
Kittel) ;  (3)  altar-hearth  (Stade,  Duhm,  Che.,  SBOT). 
Of  these,  the  third  is  probably  the  easiest ;  but  none  of 
them  quite  accounts  for  the  selection  of  the  new  name 
for  David's  city,  nor  for  the  expression  'and  will 
become  to  me  like  (an)  Ariel  {v.  2d).  T.  K.  c. 

ABIMATHiEA  (arimaOaia  [Ti.  WH]).  Mt.2757. 
etc.     See  Ramathaim-Zophim. 

ABIOCH  (TJinX  ;  Apia>x  [BADEL  87,  K^*].  -XHC 
[87  in  Dan.  2 14/]).  Probably  a  Hebraised  form  of  an 
old  Babylonian  name  (see  Chedorlaomer,  §  3)  used, 
(i)  possibly  with  archseological  accuracy,  in  Gen.  14 19 
of  an  ally  of  an  ancient  king  of  Elam  ;  (2)  by  a  literary 
fiction,  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  captain  of  the  guard  (Dan. 
214/.  24/) ;  and  (3)  of  a  king  of  Elam  (so  the  Syriac) 
in  alliance  with  Nebuchadrezzar  (Judith  1 6,  a/Mcure  [K*]. 
Cp  Bezold,  Babyl.  Assyr.  Lit.  53. 

ABI8AI  (^On^;  Pou^atov  [BKL],  -ifxu^op  [A], 
unless  we  regard  this  as  an  intruder  and  identify  Arisai 
with  the  succeeding  name  Apaaios  ;  see  Aridai),  son  of 
Haman  (Es.  99).     See  Esther,  §  3  (end). 

AEISTABCHUS  JApiCTApxoc  [TL  WH]),  a  Thes- 
salonian  (Acts 20 4  272),  one  of  I^aul's  companions  in 
travel  (Acts  1 9  29),  was  amongthose  who  accompanied  him 
from  Europe  on  his  last  recorded  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
20 4),  and  also  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  having  joined  him 
at  Caesarea  (Acts 27  2 ).  As  the  apostle's  '  fellow-prisoner ' 
(<ri;vaix/«l^<«""o?)  he  unites  with  him  in  saluting  the 
Colossians  (Col.  4 10).  Cp  Colossi  ans,  §  10/  He 
joins  in  the  salutation  to  Philemon  (Philem.  24),  but  in 
this  passage  is  designated  simply  as  'fellow -worker,' 
Epaphras  alone  being  called  'fellow-prisoner.'  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
comfKinions  of  Paul  relieved  one  another  in  voluntarily 
sharing  his  captivity. 

In  the  lists  of  the  'seventy  disciples'  given  by  the  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pscudo-Hippolytus  (not  earlier  than  the  fifth 
cent.),  Aristarchus  is  bishop  of  ApamSa  in  Syria.  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  also  has  it  that  along  with  Pudens  and  Trophimus 
he  was  beheaded  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  Paul. 

ARISTOBULUS  (apictoBoyAoc  [VA  ;  Ti.  WH],  a 
Greek  name  adopted  by  Romans  and  Jews,  and  borne 
by  several  members  of  the  Maccabean  and  Herodian 
families). 

1.  The  teacher  (didd<rKa\oi)  of  Ptolemy  (no.  i),  towhom 
Judas  (the  Maccabee)  sent  letters  (2  Mace.  1 10).  He  is 
the  well-known  Jewish -Hellenistic  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
mgtor  (180-145  B.C. ).  He  was  of  priestly  descent  {iird 
Tw  TUiv  xpurrQtf  Upiuv  y4vom,  7'.  10;  cp  Lev.  43  '^Trz;^ 
n'B'sn).  and  was  the  author  of  (among  other  writings) 
certain  works  on  the  Pentateuch,  fragments  of  which  are 
preserved  in  Clement  of  .Alexandria  and  in  P'usebius. 
See  SchUr.  G/r  2  760^.  Ew.  GVl^^ss,  and  Kue. 
Godsd.  2  433^ 

2.  •  They  of  the  household  of  Aristobulus '  are  saluted 
in  Rom.  16 10.  It  is  not  implied  that  Aristobulus  him- 
self was  a  Christian.  The  name  was  a  common  one 
in  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  The  list  of  the  '  seventy 
disciples'  given  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  names  Aris- 
tobulus as  bishop  of  Britain. 

ARITJS  (aphc  [AKV  ;  6  is  not  certain,  see  Swete], 
ARiusY  I  Mace.  1220  RV;  see  Sparta. 
ABE.    See  Deluge,  §  10. 

1  Isaiah's  authorship  is  doubted  (Che.  fntr.  Isa.  204)  It  is 
unlikely  that  Isaiah  explained  Uriel  'God's  fire';  the  parono- 
masia  m  v.  2^  would  then  disappear  Moreover  "^K  in  the 
sense  of  fire  seems  to  be  late.    Cp  80  ^2/. ;  88 17  (late). 
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ABK  OF  THE  COVENANT  or  Sacred  Ark  (fn^ ;  ^ 
KiBcaTOC  [BAL] ;  arca). 

There  is  nothing  more  significant  than  the  changes  in 
the  titles  of  sacred  objects.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
1  W  AB  •  *^^^^^  '°  place  these  titles  in  their  chrono- 
A  ^«trf  *  ^°8'^^  order.  According  to  Seyring  {ZATW 
-^,  ^^  11 116  ['91])  the  oldest  name  of  the  ark  (or 
WOO,  ew.  ga^^red  chest)  is  '  the  ark  of  Yahw6  the  God 
of  Hosts  (Seba'oth)  who  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim. ' 
This  title  is  reached  by  an  analysis  of  the  designations  of 
the  ark  in  {a)  2S.  62  and  (b)  iS.  44  (both  passages 
belong  to  early  documents).  The  titles  given  in  (a)  are 
'  ark  of  God '  {hd-elohtm),  and  '  called  by  the  name  of 
Yahw^  Seba'oth  that  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim."  * 
In  (^)  the  title  is  '  ark  of  the  b'riih  of  Yahw6  Seba'oth  who 
is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim."  Recombining  the 
supposed  oldest  elements  in  these  titles,  Seyring  obtains 
the  title  mendoned  above.  This  usually  careful  scholar, 
however,  has  overlooked,  in  dealing  with  {b),  ©'s  reading 
in  the  preceding  verse — viz. ,  '  the  ark  of  our  God '  {t^v 
Ki^wrby  Tov  Ocov  ijfuay  [B],  r.  k.  ttjs  StaSi^KTfs  rod  0.  ij, 
[A],  r.  K.  T.  d.  KVfiiov  T.  0,  ^.  [L]),  which  is  self-evidently 
more  correct  than  the  Deuteronomic  formula*  of  MT, 
and,  taken  together  with  v.  6  ( '  ark  of  Yahwfe '),  justifies 
us  in  assuming  that  the  equally  simple  title  'ark  of 
Yahw6 '  stood  originally  in  v.  4a  and  v.  5,  and  '  ark  of 
God'  (cp  in/.  It  17  19-22)  in  v.  4^.  Nor  has  Seyring 
nodced  that  after  '  ark  of  God '  in  {a)  the  relative  clause 
which  follows  is  superfluous,  and  presumably  a  later 
insertion.  It  must  be  added  that  it  remains  most 
improbable  that  the  divine  name  Yahw6  S6ba'6th  is 
older  than  the  Assyrian  period,  to  which  indeed  Amos 
who  undoubtedly  uses  it  belongs  ;  at  any  rate  the  theory 
that  this  name  represents  Yahw6  as  the  God  of  Israel's 
hosts,  and  has  any  special  connection  with  the  ark,  has 
insuperable  difficulties.*  Thus,  so  far  as  (a)  and  {b)  are 
concerned,  the  popular  names  for  the  ark  were  very 
short  —viz. ,  '  ark  of  Yahwfe,'  '  ark  of  God,'  and  '  ark  of 
our  God,' — and  from  the  context  of  the  former  passage 
we  find  that  there  was  a  still  shorter  name,  *  the  ark ' 
(2S.  64),  which  occurs  thrice  in  old  parts  of  Samviel, 
and  five  times  (or  seven,  including  Josh.  3 14 17;  see 
Kau.  HS)  in  the  Hexateuch.  The  title  'ark  of  God' 
(o'.T^Krt  I'nK,  or  twice  o'.tSk  yrw)  occurs  often  in  old 
parts  of  Samuel,  and  also  in  Chronicles.  In  a  solemn 
speech  of  David  in  i  Ch.  15 12  14  we  find  the  sonorous 
phrase  '  the  ark  of  Yahw^  the  God  of  Israel,'  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  Philistines  in  i  S.  6 
7/  II.'  Side  by  side  with  'the  ark  of  Elohim'  we 
naturally  find  the  phrase  '  the  ark  of  Yahw6.  *  It 
occurs  first  in  the  composite  work  JE,  and  may  reason- 
ably be  ascribed  in  the  first  instance  to  J,  though  in  some 
passages  it  may  have  been  inserted  by  the  editor,  either 
as  an  altogether  new  addidon,  or  in  lieu  of  the  phrase 
'  the  ark  of  God,'  which  was  probably  used  in  E.  Once 
(Josh.  813)  we  find  this  remarkable  addition  'the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth,'  which,  apart  from  w.  n  13,  occurs 
only  in  late  writings,  and,  as  Seyring  points  out,  is 

1  Cp  Ass.  eru,  erinu  (erinnu),  'box/  'receptacle'  (Deluge, 
§  10). 

3  The  same  renderings  are  given  for  ri3^,  Noah's  ark,  but 
not  for  n3fl,  the  *  ark '  in  the  bulrushes. 

'  This  rendering  implies  that  DE?,  *name,'  occurs  twice  in  MT 
by  pure  accident.  Otherwise  we  should  have  to  suppose  that 
the  name  by  which  the  ark  was  called  was  '  the  name  of  Yahwi 
Seba'oth,'  etc 

•*  Smend's  arguments  {Rel.-gesck.  185  Jf.)y  weakly  met  by 
Marti  {Gesck.  aer  Isr,  Rel.  140),  aj^pear  conclusive,  only  he 
should  have  fortified  himself  by  Assyrian  parallels.  Thus,  ASur 
is  said  to  rule  kis^t  ilani  '  the  mass,  or  entire  multitude,  of  the 
Gods,'  Nebo  to  be  the  overseer  ki^sat  Sam6  u  irsitim  'of  the 
mass  (multitude)  of  heaven  and  earth.'  Amos  and  his  school 
represent  Yahwfe  as  the  lord  of  all  supernatural  beings  in  the 
universe,  in  opposition  to  all  rival  deities.  See,  however.  Names, 
I  '23. 

*  On  these  points  see  further,  Budde's  crit.  note  in  SBOT; 
Couard,  ZATW  12  71  ('921,  n.  i ;  We.  TBS  167  (especially  as 
to  the  right  rendering  of  i  Ch.  13  6). 
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presumably  due  to  a  post-exilic  writer  whose  idea  of 
Yahw6  differed  from  that  of  JE.  The  phrase  '  the  ark 
of  Yahwfe*  passed  from  JE  into  the  terminology  of  the 
historical  books  in  general  (including  Chronicles). 

A  new  title  for  the  ark  seems  to  have  been  coined  by 

the  author  of  the  original  Deuteronomy  (Deut.  108),  and 

2  Ark  of  ^^P^^  ^^"^"^  *^'™  ^y  writers  and  eiditors 

"h*ritlv     ^^^  shared  his  religious  point  of  view,  and 

even  (strange  to  say)  by  the  Chronicler,  who, 

in  genera],  stands  so  completely  under  the  influence  of 

the  Priestly  Code.     This  phrase  is  '  the  ark  of  the  d'rttk  ' 

(usually  rendered  'covenant'  ;  see  below),  either  simply 

(Josh.  3-6)  or  in  various  combinations,  such  as  '  ark  of 

the  d'ritk  of  Yahwe,'  'ark  of  the  d'ri/A  of  Elohim,'  and 

*  ark  of  the  d'  rith  of  Adonai. '  The  Deuteronomistic  editors 
have  freely  introduced  the  term  b'riih  into  the  titles 
of  the  ark  in  the  older  sources  which  they  edited.  The 
work  of  the  editor  clearly  betrays  itself  in  such  phrases 
as  vro.r\  jrwn  (Josh.  814),  ••^n^-n'-ra  j^nnrr  (Josh.  817), 
where  the  editor  has  forgotten  to  make  the  omission  of 
the  article,  necessitated  by  the  introduction  of  a  de- 
pendent genitive. 

And  now  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  the  phrase 
nnan  p-u<.  It  is  rendered  by  %^^^  -^  Kipurrbs  rijs  Sia- 
BriKT^i,  by  Vg.  area  foederis  and  area  testamenti  (Nu. 
I444K  and  by  EV  'ark  of  the  covenant.'  That  b'rith 
cannot,  howe\er,  in  this  phrase  mean  '  covenant '  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  is  clear  from  1  K.  8ai  ( =  2  Ch.  611), 
where  we  are  told  that  *  the  b'rith  of  Yahw6 '  was  '  in 
the  ark.'     The  phrase  is  parallel  to  that  in  Ex.  25 16  21, 

*  into  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony '(nnjrn  nn),  which 
(see  below)  is  a  technical  term  for  the  'two  tables*  of 
the  Decalogue,  Hence  Kau.  HS  rightly  rejects  the 
obscure  if  not  misleading  phrase  *  ark  of  the  covenant,' 
and  substitutes  'ark  with  the  law  (of  Yahwe),'  which  is 
at  any  rale,  by  common  admission,  the  best  approxi- 
mate rendering  (cp  Covenant,  §  i). 

The  latest  phase  in  the  historical  development  of  the 

names  of  the  ark  is  marked  by  the  title  which  occurs 

8  Ark  of  ^^^^'^'^  times  in  the  Priestly  Code  and  also 

"adflth.  ^"  Josh.  4 16  (introduced  into  JE  by  the 
editor  ?),  meaning  '  ark  of  the  publicly 
delivered  ordinance '  [^^*^^  y\  Kt^urbs  rrp  BiaOi/iKrjs  rod 
ftapTvpiov,  Vg.  area  testimonii,  EV,  ark  of  the  testimony). 
The  meaning  given  above  is  confirmed  by  Ex.  31 18  (E  ?) 
82x5  (E)  3429  (P),  where  we  hear  of  '  the  two  tables  of 
the  rn)i-'  Probably  this  new  title  appeared  to  the 
priesdy  writer  clearer  and  more  definite  than  that 
introduced  by  Deuteronomy.  It  did  not,  however, 
displace  the  older  phrases,  which  reappear  not  only  in 
Chronicles  but  also  in  the  Greek  Apocrypha,  and  (k. 
TTfs  5ia$^ic7f$)  in  the  NT  (see  below,  §  15). 

On  looking  back,  we  see  that  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  ark  fall  into  three  classes.     We  have,  first,  the  names 

*  ark  of  Yahw^,'  '  ark  of  God,'  '  ark  of  our  God,'  which 
indicate  that  the  ark  contained  an  object  which  in  some 
way  symbolised  and  represented  Israel's  God  ;  and  next, 
the  names,  'ark  of  the  law,'  'ark  of  the  ordinance,' 
which  suggest  that  the  object  contained  in  the  ark  was 
inscribed  with  laws;  and  lastly,  attached  to  the  older 
names,  titles  such  as  those  in  Josh.  3(ii)  13  2  S.  62,  which 
indicate  a  desire  to  correct  the  materialistic  interpreta- 
tion which  might  seem  to  convert  the  ark  into  an  idol. 
A  cridcal  study  of  the  texts  is  the  necessary  commentary 
on  these  deductions  from  names.  The  following 
sections  aim  at  bringing  together  the  chief  notices  of 
the  ark,  indicating  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived,  and  then,  at  fitdng  points,  giving  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  results  which  follow  from  a  critical 
treatment  of  these  notices. 

We  turn  first  of  all  to  the  documents  called  J  and  E 
(as  far  as  Mre  can  separate  the  one  from  the  other)  in  the 
Hexateuch.     It  is  more  than  probable  ^  that  both  J  and 

1  See  the  analyns  of  Ex.  82/  in  Exodus,  ii.  |  3,  and  cp 
B^coa,  Exodus^  143,  146 ;  We.  CH  95 ;  DL  Ex.  u,  Leo.  345. 
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IC,  in  their  original  form,  related  how  Yahw^  or  ElOhim, 
at  Sinai  or  at  Horeb,  directed  an  ark  to  be  made  as  a 

4.  Tradittonal  f^^^^'^^/ Jf*^  *^'^  P^^i^I  P^^''^  ^ 
^g^t-x^    f       leader  of  his  people.     These  passages 

^^^_p  were  omitted  by  the  editor,  who  pre- 
•  *  ferred  the  much  more  suitable  account 
(so  he  must  have  deemed  it)  given  in  P  (see  below,  §  13), 
but  has  preserved  the  tradition  of  J  and  E  that,  both 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan, 
the  ark  led  the  van  of  the  host.  In  referring  to  this  J 
quotes  two  poetic  formulas  (Nu.  IO3536),  which  he  says 
were  spoken  by  Moses  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
a  days  march,  but  which  more  probably  arose  at  a  later 
time.*  Whether  J  and  E  agreed  with  Deuteronomy  in 
stating  that  the  '  two  tables  of  stone '  were  placed  in  the 
ark  is  a  matter  which  can  be  only  conjecturally  decided. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  strong  probability  that  they  did 
not.  E's  story,  at  any  rate,  is  much  more  forcible  if 
we  suppose  no  renewal  of  the  shattered  tables  (Ex.  32 19), 
and  we  cannot  believe  J  to  have  differed  on  this  im- 
portant point  from  E.  Historical  considerations  (see 
below,  §  10)  confirm  this  conclusion.  In  particular,  the 
ark  was  not,  in  the  succeeding  narratives  of  J  and  E,  a 
symbol  of  the  revealed  law,  but  the  focus  of  divine 
powers.  Twice,  we  are  told,  the  Israelites  omitted  to 
take  the  ark  with  them  and  were  defeated  (Nu.  I444 
Josh.  74),  and  on  the  latter  occasion  Joshua  prostrated 
himself  before  the  ark,^  and  remonstrated  with  Yahwe, 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  crowning  proof  of  the  potency 
of  the  ark  was  given  when  the  Israelites  crossed  the 
Jordan  (according  to  one  of  the  traditions,  at  harvest 
time),  and  captured  Jericho  (Josh.  8/.  6).  The  Deuter- 
onomic  editor  has  made  the  former  part  of  the  narrative 
difficult  to  restore  to  its  original  form  (which  was  a  com- 
bination of  J  and  E) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  J  and  E 
already  described  the  priests  (not,  '  the  priests,  the 
Levites ' )  as  bearers  of  the  ark.  In  the  latter  part  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  recover  a  simpler,  more  natural, 
and  presumably  earlier  account,  in  which  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  the  ark,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the 
falling  down  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  (on  the  narrative 
see  Joshua,  ii.  §  7).*  Thus  far,  then,  the  most  genuine 
tradition  is  clear  and  intelligible. 

['  'ITie  invention  of  portable  sanctuaries,  and  especially 
of  portable  idols,  may  possibly  go  back  to  the  nomadic 
Semites  and  to  a  time  when  the  gods  were  still  tribal 
rather  than  local ;  but  the  probabilities  are  all  against 
such  a  view.  There  is  less  trace  of  such  an  institution 
in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Semitic  world, 
and  nowhere  else  is  the  principle  so  strongly  marked 
that  a  tribe  that  changes  its  seats  changes  its  gods. 
Even  the  ark  of  Yahw^  is  not  carried  back  by  Hebrew 
tradition  to  patriarchal  times  ;  the  patriardis  do  worship 
only  where  they  have  a  fixed  altar.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  that  portable  symbols  of  the  godhead  first  arose 
among  the  settled  Semites  and  in  connection  with  the 
religion  of  the  army  in  war.  In  this  connection  the  idea 
of  a  portable  god  involves  no  great  breach  with  the  con- 
ception that  each  deity  has  a  local  home,  for  when  the 
campaign  is  over  the  god  returns  to  his  temple.  When 
the  notion  of  portable  gods  was  once  established,  however, 
its  application  could  easily  be  extended  and  would  serve 
to  smooth  away  the  difficulty  of  establishing  new  perma- 
nent sanctuaries  in  conquered  regions  or  colonies  over 
the  sea.  A  Greek  colony  always  carried  its  gods  with 
it,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  often  done  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists  also.  Even  in  Israel  we  find  that 
the  sanctuary  of  Yahw6  at  Dan  was  constituted  by 
setting  up  the  image  from  Micah's  sanctuary  (Judg.  18 
30),  just  as  David  gave  a  religious  character  to  his  new 
capital  by  transferring  the  ark  to  it.  *]  * 

But  by  what  critical  process  can  we  bring  simplicity 

*  Delitzsch,  however,  defends  the  Mosaic  authorship,  ZKW 
8  225-235  ['82]. 

2  So  MT  and  ®t- ;  ®baf  omit  *  the  ark  (of).' 

S  We.  CH  123 ;  Ki.  HUt.  1  aSay: 

4  From  WRS,  Burnett  Lectures^  and  series,  Lect.  I.  (MS). 
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into  the  episode  of  the  capture  and  restoration  of  the 
-     .  sacred  ark  by  the  Philistines  ( i  S.  4 1-7 1)  ? 

5.  oapture  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  admitted.      That  at  the 
*^  end  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  ark 

^'  rested  at  the  Ephraimitish  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  is  a  trustworthy  statement,  guaranteed  by  i  S. 
A  3/.  (chap.  3  we  must  regretfully  pass  over,  as  coming 
from  a  different  hand  and  later  writer ;  see  Samuel, 
ii. ).  It  must,  also,  be  a  fact  that  the  Philistines 
had  defeated  the  Israelites  near  Eben-ezer  (Isr.\i:l, 
§  II).  Tradition  doubtless  added  that  the  leaders  of 
Israel  attributed  their  misfortune  to  the  absence  of  the 
ark  from  the  host,  and  that  they  therefore  fetched  the 
sacred  chest  from  Shiloh.  The  immediate  consequences 
are  graphically  described.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ark 
the  Israelites  were  in  a  state  of  wild  delight ;  and  the 
Philistines  who  heard  the  shoutings  were  proportionately 
alarmed,  for  '  who  (said  they)  can  deliver  us  from  these 
great  gods?'  {fldhim).  Nevertheless,  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  the  Philistines  renewed  the  fight  with  complete 
success,  and  were  even  able  to  carry  off  the  ark  in 
triumph.  Then  begins  a  series  of  wonderful  incidents 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  a  kernel  of  early 
tradition.  Stade  thinks  (GVI  I202/. )  that  in  chaps. 
I)  and  6  he  can  find  the  remnants  of  two  distinct  accounts ; 
but  the  recognition  of  this  would  only  diminish  the 
number  of  difficult  features  in  the  narrative.  It  would 
obviously  not  provide  an  intelligible  statement  of  facts. 
Of  the  diflficult  details  referred  to  there  is  only  one  which 
it  is  necessary  to  criticise  here.  It  is  a  statement  which 
the  study  of  the  Ass)nrian  monuments  seems  to  make 
historically  impossible.  The  Philistines,  we  are  told, 
under  the  pressure  of  pestilence,  returned  the  '  gods ' 
which  they  had  captured  from  Israel.  Ancient  nations 
did  not  act  thus  in  such  circumstances.  For  example, 
we  know  that  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana  (see 
Nan.k.\)  was  taken  from  Erech  by  an  Elamite  king, 
and  detained  in  Elam  for  1635  years.  Did  any  calamity 
ever  suggest  to  the  Elamites  the  idea  that  Nana  was 
chastising  them  for  the  insult  to  her  image?  No. 
ASurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  had  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  crushing  the  Elamites  before  he 
could  restore  the  image  to  its  ancient  home  (cp  A^irR- 
BANi-PAL,  §  8).  Similar  stories  of  reconquered  idols 
ju-e  told  in  connection  with  the  names  of  Asurbanipal's 
grandfather  Sennacherib  (cp  Assyri.\,  §  20)  and  the  old 
Babylonian  king  Agu-kak-rime.  * 

The  fragmentary  document  which  we  have  thus  far 
studied  closes  with  the  statement  that  the  ark  was  placed 
in  the  house  of  Abinadab  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  that 
Abinadab's  son  was  consecrated  to  keep  it  It  is  to  an 
entirely  different  (and  probably  earlier)  source*  that 
we  owe  the  narrative  of  the  bringing  of  the  ark  to  Zion. 
We  learn  here  that  at  the  time  when  David  bethought 
himself  of  the  ark.  it  rested  at  a  place  called  Baal  in 
Judah  (2  S.  6a  ;  see  Driver  ad  loc. ).  During  the  whole 
of  Saul's  reign  and  during  David's  seven-years'  reign  in 
Hebron,  it  had  lain  forgotten  in  a  provincial  town. 
Neither  Saul  nor  David  had  thought  of  taking  it  into 
battle ;  nor,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  had  it  been 
visited  by  the  people.  What,  then,  had  been  the  effect 
of  the  repeated  attestations  which  the  divine  judgments 
had  given  to  its  supernatural  power  ?  Let  us  see  whether 
the  narrative  in  2  S.  6  (which  appears  to  be  older  than 
that  in  i  S.  4i-7i),  when  critically  treated,  suggests  any 
way  out  of  our  manifold  difficulties.  It  is  p)ermissible, 
and  indeed  necessary,  to  disregard  so  much  of  chap.  6 
as  relates  to  the  death  of  Uzzah  (a  passage  which  in  its 
difficulty  resembles  parts  of  the  story  in  i  S.  5  /! ,  and 
the  growth  of  which  can  be  accounted  for),  and  to  fix 
our  attention  on  the  simpler  narrative  in  z/z/.  10-15,  the. 
kernel  of  which  is  that,  early  in  David's  reign,  the  ark 

1  Tide,  BAG  laSy:  305/  392^,  referred  to  by  Kosiers,  ThT 

273641*931. 

•  The  reference  in  a  S.  6  3  to  the  hoase  of  Abinadab  seems  to 
be  an  editorial  insertion  (see  Kosters,  op.  cit.  368). 
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\\as  in  the  house  of  one  Obed-edom  of  Gath,  and  that 
David  fetched  it  thence  with  much  jubilation  to  Zion. 
How  came  the  ark  to  be  there  ?  That  David  of  his  own 
accord  entrusted  such  a  sacred  object  to  a  Philistine  is 
highly  improbable ;  but  how  if  Obed-edom  was  not  a 
Philistine  sojourning  in  Judah.  but  a  foe  residing  in  his 
native  town  of  Gath  ?  How  if  the  ark  had  never  left 
Philistine  territory,  though  it  had  been  shifted  from 
Dagon's  temple  to  a  private  house?  How  if  David 
acted  as  Assyrian  kings  acted  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  reconquered  the  precious  object  which  was  to  him 
in  some  sense  the  dwelling  of  his  God?  This  is 
the  hjrpothesis  of  Kosters.  who  held  not  only,  with 
Kittel  and  Budde,  that  2  S.  21 15-22  is  properly  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  in  2  S.  617-25,  but  also  that 
the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  battle  in  Gath  (2  S.  21 20) 
was  once  the  notice  that  David  fetched  the  ark  from 
the  house  of  Obed-edom  in  Gath  and  deposited  it  for  a 
time  at  Baal.  *  After  this,  according  to  Kosters,  came 
originally  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (an  event 
which  tlus  critic  places  after  the  hostilities  referred  to  in 
2  S.  5 17^),  and  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion. 
The  editor  to  whom  the  present  form  of  2  S.  6 1-12  is 
due  appears  to  have  had  a  religious  rather  than  a  his- 
torical motive.  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  original 
narrative  might  suggest  to  some  readers  that  Yahwe 
needed  the  interference  of  David  to  deliver  him  from 
captivity  :  in  other  words,  that  David  was  stronger  than 
his  God.  The  editor  shrank  from  inventing  an  entirely 
new  narrative,  but,  to  counteract  that  idea,  put  the 
central  facts  in  the  traditional  story  in  an  entirely  new 
setting. 

This  hj'pothesis,  the  present  writer  has  long  felt, 
is  absolutely  required  to  clear  up  an  important  historical 
episode.*  Without  it  the  central  facts  of  tradition,  in- 
cluding David's  almost  ecstatic  joy  (2  S.  614),  are  hope- 
lessly obscure.  A  glance  at  2  S.  6 1  /  will  convince  the 
reader  that  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the  view  pro- 
posed. That  x'v.  2-iaa  cannot  have  been  the  original 
sequel  of  v.  i  must  be  clear.  Unless  v.  1  is  simply  mis- 
placed, it  must  have  been  followed  by  a  record  of  some 
martial  exploit  of  David.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems 
probable  (see  David,  §  7)  that  the  exploit  consisted  in 
a  great  victory  near  Gath  (cp  2S.  2I20/),  which  so 
weakened  the  Philistines  that  they  offered  to  restore  the 
ark  on  condition  of  David's  making  with  them  a  treaty 
of  peace,  and  that  David  himself  fetched  the  ark  from 
Obed-edom's  house.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
David  defeated  the  Philistines  at  Baal-perazim  he  had 
•taken  away  the  images'  (2S.  621)  which,  by  their 
presence,  should  have  ensured  a  Philistine  victory.  It 
seems  probable  that  when  the  Philistines  restored  the 
ark  David  gave  back  the  captured  'images.*  Clever- 
ness was  a  characteristic  of  this  king.  It  was  all-im- 
portant to  him  not  to  wage  an  internecine  warfare  with 
the  Philistines,  and  he  therefore  '  contented  himself  with 
a  peace  honourable  for  both  parties'  (Kamphaiisen). 
The  original  story  may  have  referred  to  this  restoration 
of  the  images  captured  at  Baal-perazim,  and  this  com- 
pound name  may  have  suggested  the  mention  of  '  Baal ' 
and  '  Perez-uzzah '  in  2  S.  6  as  it  now  stands.  In  a 
certain  sense,  indeed,  the  ark  was  recovered  from  Baal- 
perazim. 

Our  next  notice  of  the  ark  is  in  2  S.  7,  a  passage  full 
of  varied  interest,  though  in  its  present  form  not  older 
than  the  sixth  century.     It  tells  us  (and  no  doubt  the 

1  The  reason  why  David  deposited  the  ark  at  Baal  was,  accord- 
ing to  Kosters,  that  he  had  not  yet  conquered  Jebusor  Jerusalem. 
Those  who  hold  another  view  as  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Jebus  will  give  a  different  reason.  David  had  indeed  conquered 
Jebus,  but  had  not  yet  adapted  it  by  fresh  buildings  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  capital.     See  David,  §  10. 

8  Since  the  above  was  written,  Winckler  has  made  another 
attempt  to  produce  an  intelligible  view  of  the  history  of  the  ark 
(G/  noff^  It  is  difficult  to  see  that  there  is  any  solid  ground 
for  nis  very  revolutionary  hypothesis ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
perceives  a  problem  which  escaped  the  earlier  writers  before 
Kosters. 
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statement  is  historical)  that  David  wished  to  build  a 
ceflar-house  for  the  ark,  but  was  forbidden  by  an  oracle. 

6  PermAnant  ^^  *^^"*  understand,  therefore,  that  for 

j^^[r  ^  ^i™®  (^  2  S.  11 11  suggests)  the  ark 
was  still  carried  with  the  army  as  an 
insurance  against  defeat.^  The  capture  of  it  by  the 
Philistines,  however,  had  already  given  a  blow  to  the 
primitive,  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark,  and  an 
occasion  arose  when  David,  it  would  seem,  was  inwardly 
moved  to  express  a  far  higher  view.  It  was  probably  a 
tmning-pcjinl  in  Israel's,  as  well  as  in  David's,  religious 
development.  The  circumstances  were  these.  David  was 
fleeing  from  Jenisalem  before  Absalom.  Zadok  wished 
to  carry  the  •  ark  of  God '  with  David  and  his  body- 
guard. The  king,  however,  protested,  and  commanded 
Zadok  to  carry  it  back,  'that  it  may  be  seated  in  its 
place'  (2  S.  1025,  &^).  He  was  conscious  (if  v.  76 
may  be  followed)  that  Yahwfe  might  have  cause  to  be 
displeased  with  him,  and  would  rather  suffer  his  punish- 
ment meekly  than  seem,  by  having  the  ark  with  him,  to 
demand  the  interposition  of  Yahwe  as  a  natural  right. 
Henceforth,  therefore,  the  symbol  of  Yahwfe's  presence 
should  no  more  '  leave  its  place ' :  Yahw6  would  direct 
Israel's  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  from  Zion. 
Early  in  Solomon's  reign  the  greatest  of  all  Israel's 
sanctuaries  was  erected.  Much  as  the  original  passage 
of  Solomon's  biography  has  been  edited  (see  Kau.  NS 
and  cp  ®),  it  is  beyond  question  that  this  king  trans- 
ported the  ark  from  its  temporary  abode  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  temple.  There — so  both  he  and  David  hoped — 
it  was  to  serve  as  a  national  centre,  and  complete  the 
imification  of  IsraeL  The  hope  was,  however,  dis- 
appointed ;  nor  do  even  the  writers  of  Judah  spend  a 
word  on  the  ark.  or  give  a  hint  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  towards  it 

Our  next  news  of  the  ark  is  indirect,  and  comes  from 
an  exilic  or  post-exilic  passage  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah 

7  DiaamMar-  ^^^^^'     ^^^  passage  runs  thus:    'In 
■     -«i?^^    otiose  days  no  more  shall  one  say,  ' '  The 

ark  of  the  6'HfA  of  Yahwfe,"  neither 
shall  it  come  into  one's  mind,  neither  shall  one  think 
upon  it,  nor  miss  it,  neither  shall  it  be  made  again.' 
The  full  import  of  the  words  may  be  doubtful ;  but  at 
least  one  thing  is  clear — the  ark,  on  the  possession  of 
which  the  weal  or  woe  of  Israel  had  once  seemed  to 
depend,  had  passed  away.  This  is  too  patent  from 
later  writings  to  be  denied.  Ezra  1  and  1  Mace.  4  do 
not  mention  the  ark  among  the  sacred  vessels.  Josephus 
(B/y.^s)  declares  that  the  Holy  of  Holies  contained 
nothing  at  all.  Lastly,  Tacitus,  relating  the  entrance 
of  Pompey  into  the  temple,  uses  the  emphatic  words, 
•  Inde  vulgatum  nullas  intus  deum  effigies ;  vacuam 
sedera  et  inania  arcana'  {//ist  69).  How  the  ark 
disappeared  will  be  considered  presently  (see  next  §). 
Suffice  it  to  add  here  that  the  sepher  tordh  or  •  Book  of 
the  Law'  succeeded  to  the  undivided  reverence  of  true 
Israelites,  and  is  still,  with  its  embroidered  mantle  and 
ornaments,  the  most  sacred  object  in  every  synagog^ue. 

When,  then,  and  how  did  this  holy  thing,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Jer.  3 16,  was  by  many  so  painfully  missed,  pass 

8  Its  fate  °"^  °^  ^^^^  ^^  \v3cv^  accounted  for  one 
*  strange  gap  in  our  historical  notices  respect- 
ing the  ark  :  how  shall  we  explain  the  still  longer  and 
stranger  lacuna  which  extends  from  (say)  960  to  586 
B.C.  ?  WTiy  is  it  that  neither  the  historians  nor  the 
prophets  of  this  period  (so  far  as  we  possess  their  works) 
refer  to  the  fortunes  of  the  ark  or  to  the  popular  rever- 
ence for  it  in  their  own  time?  Three  answers  seem 
possible.  ( I )  Soon  after  960  the  ark  may  have  been 
captured  by  an  enemy — a  calamity  which  was  deliberately 
suppressed  by  the  historians,  just  as  they  suppressed  the 

1  We  must  not  refer  here  to  1  K.  2  a6,  which  states,  according 
to  MT,  thai  Abiathar  used  to  '  bear  the  ark  before  David ' — 
/>.,  in  his  campaigns.  The  right  reading  is,  not  pi>ei '  ark,'  but 
l%Ki  *qphod  * ;  cp  I  S.  286  9.  Cp  the  same  mistake  in  1  S.  14 18, 
ilT.    (So  first  Thenius.) 
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destruction  of  the  temple  of  Shiloh.  Giesebrecht  and 
Couard  have  pointed  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak 
(^sonk  I. ),  king  of  Egypt,  about  928,  as  the  occasion 
of  this  (see  i  K.  14  26).  The  objection  is  that  Shishak's 
campaign,  as  the  bas-reliefs  at  Kamak  appear  to  prove,  ^ 
was  against  Israel  as  well  as  Judah,  and  that,  Egypt 
being  too  weak  at  that  time  to  think  of  permanent  con- 
quests, the  expedition  must  have  been  simply  due  to 
vainglory  and  to  greed.  If  Shishak  took  away  from 
I*alestine  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  idol,  it  must  have 
been  the  '  golden  calves '  of  Jeroboam,  and  not  the  out- 
wardly unattractive  wooden  chest  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
temple  of  Rehoboam.  Besides,  Rehoboam  and  his  priests 
would  never  have  allowed  the  capture  of  the  ark  to 
become  known  :  they  would  certainly,  in  the  interests  of 
the  temple,  have  substituted  a  new  chest,  for  which 
pious  fiction  the  supposed  discoveries  of  Babylonian  kings 
mentioned  by  Tiele  {BAG  461)  may  perhaps  furnish  a 
I  parallel.  (2)  The  ark  may  have  been  carried  away  with 
I  the  temple  treasures  in  785,  by  Joash,  king  of  Israel 
I  (2  K.  14 14),  who  would  hardly  have  omitted  to  reclaim 
the  long-lost  treasure  of  the  Ephraimitish  sanctuary  at 
I  Shiloh.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  ark  had  long 
ceased  to  be  the  special  possession  of  a  tribe,  and  that 
I  events  had  proved  that  Joash  could  well  dispense  with 
,  the  ark,  while  to  have  carried  it  away  would  have  been 
I  an  offence  against  the  great  hero  of  united  Israel — David. 
(3)  The  ark  (which  was  probably  renewed  by  the  priests, 
when  decayed  from  age)  may  have  retained  its  place  till 
the  great  catastrophe  in  586,  and  previously  to  this  may 
have  lost  much  of  its  ancient  prestige  owing  to  the 
growing  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  identifying  such  an 
object  as  the  ark  with  the  great  God  Yahwfe,  and 
perhaps  also  to  discourses  of  the  prophets  against  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  ark  which  have  been  lost, 
or  even  suppressed  by  editors.  This  view — which  is  in 
the  main  that  adopted  in  4  Esd.  10 22,  and  implied  by 
the  legend  in  2  Mace.  25  (cp  below,  §  15),  that  Jeremiah  '^ 
hid  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  and  the  altar  of  incense 
in  a  cave — is  by  no  means  an  improbable  one.  The 
only  obvious  objection  to  it  can  easily  be  met.  The 
assertion  in  Deut.  IO4/  that  the  ark  was  simply  the 
repository  of  two  inscribed  tables  of  stone  need  not 
imply  that  D,  like  P,  is  an  archaeologist,  and  that  the 
object  which  is  thus  wrongly  described  no  longer  existed. 
It  is  more  natural  to  supp)ose  that,  like  the  other  fetishes 
to  which  this  writer  is  so  vehemently  opposed,  the  sacred 
stones  which  (as  we  shall  see)  were  the  objects  venerated 
of  old  in  the  ark  still  held  their  place,  concealed  from 
view  but  secure.  The  Deuteronomist,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  could  not  help  assuming  the  sanctity  of 
the  ark  and  its  contents.  In  the  interests  of  piety, 
however,  he  transformed  (as  far  as  words  could  do  it)  the 
nature  of  the  objects  in  the  ark.  That  venerable  coffer 
was  not,  he  meant  to  say,  in  any  sense  the  dwelling  of  the 
deity,  whom  no  temple  could  hold  (i  K.  827) :  it  simply 
contained  a  perfect  written  embodiment  of  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  Israel's  righteous  God. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  origin  and  affinities  of 

the  ark.      For  the  ark  of  the  Deuteronomist  (and  of  P). 

■R.     1  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  inscribed  tables,  no  parallel  has 


nature. 


been   found.       Prof.    Sayce   indeed   refers  to 


Mr.  Rassam's  discovery  of  a  coffer  with  two 
inscribed  alabaster  tablets  in  a  little  temple  at  Balawat, 
near  Mosul ;  ^  but  the  coffer  (which  was  not  placed  in 
the  sanctuary)  also  was  of  alabaster,  and  with  its  con- 
tents corresponds  to  the  chests  containing  sacred  books 
which  were  among  the  regular  appurtenances  of  Egyptian 
(and  probably  of  Syrian)  temples,  but  were  not  meant  to 
be  carried.  For  the  ark  known  to  the  earliest  Hehrew 
traditions,     however,     there    are    many    monumental 

1  St.  GF/ 1  353/ ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  166-169. 

2  In  the  Talmud  (NorajofA,  ma)  it  is  Tosiah  who  hides  the 
ark  and  other  sacred  objects,  including  the  pot  of  manna  (see 
below,  §  15). 

3  Sayce,  Hibberi  Lectures,  65  ;  cp  Pinches,  TSBA  7  83. 
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parallels.  In  Egypt,  for  instance  (from  which  Renan 
too  hastily  derives  the  Israelite  ark),  no  festal  pro- 
cession could  be  sculptured  or  painted  without  them.^ 
The  arks,  with  their  images,  were  placed  on  boats, 
which  were  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  heads  of 
the  divinities  within  ;  the  king  himself,  being  divine, 
also  had  his  ark-boat.  Such  an  ark-boat,  too,  is 
referred  to  in  the  strange  story  of  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Bahtan,^  where  an  image  of  the  god  ^onsu  is 
said  to  have  been  transported  to  Syria,  to  deliver  a 
princess  from  the  spirit  that  oppressed  her.  These 
shrine-boats  must  originally  have  had  their  parallels  in 
Babylonia  :  the  constant  expression  for  the  sacred  arks 
in  the  cuneiform  texts  is  elippi  ^ — /.  e. ,  '  ships. '  Within  the 
best-known  historical  periods,  however,  it  was  in  simple 
arks  or  coffers  that  the  images  of  the  gods  were  borne 
in  procession  at  the  Babylonian  (and  Assyrian)  festivals. 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  things  were  essential  in  a 
sacred  ark — that  it  should  be  of  a  size  and  a  material 
which  would  permit  it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  should 
contain  a  representation  or  rajrstic  symbol  of  a  deity. 
The  ark  known  to  David  and  Solomon  doubtless  com- 
plied with  these  conditions.  It  was  a  simple  wooden 
box,  such  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  had  used  in 
their  nomadic  state  for  their  few  valuables,*  without  either 
the  coaling  of  gold  or  the  cherubim,  with  which  the 
reverence  of  a  later  writer  provided  it.  As  to  its 
contents,  the  inscribed  '  tables  of  stone,' 
which  we  should  never  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  were  but  a  substitute  of 
the  imagination  for  some  mystic  symbol  or  representation 
of  Yahw6.  Of  what  did  that  symbol  consist  ?  We  are, 
of  course,  bound  to  do  what  we  can  to  minimise  the 
fiction  or  error  of  the  Deuteronomist ;  but  we  must  not 
deviate  from  the  paths  of  historical  analogy.  These 
duties  are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that  the  ark 
contained  two  sacred  stones  (or  one).*  This  view,  no 
doubt,  implies  a  survival  of  fetishism ;  but  there  are 
traces  enough  of  fetishism  (on  which  see  Idolatry,  §  4) 
elsewhere  in  Hebrew  antiquity  to  justify  it  The  stones 
(or  stone)  must  have  been  ancient  in  the  extreme.  They 
(or  it)  originally  had  no  association  with  Yahwfe ;  they 
represented  the  stage  when  mysterious  personality  and 
power  were  attached  to  lifeless  matter.  Being  portable, 
however,  they  were  different  from  the  sacred  stones 
of  Bethel,  Beth-shemesh.  Shechem,  and  En-rogel, 
and  are  most  naturally  viewed  as  specimens  of  those 
baetyls,  animated  stones,  which,  according  to  Sancho- 
niathon,  were  formed  by  the  heaven-god,  and  were 
presumably  meteorites.  They  may  have  belonged 
originally  to  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Ephraim;  and 
when  the  several  tribes  united  in  worshipping  Yahw6, 
the  God  of  Moses,  the  Ephraimitish  ark  with  its  contents 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  chief  sacred  symbol  of 
Yah  w6.  The  earliest  narrators  ( see  above,  §  3 ,  end )  viewed 
the  ark  (which  was  virtually  one  with  what  it  contained) 
as  a  sul^titute  for  the  immediate  presence  of  Yahwe,  the 
sin  of  the  •  Golden  Calf'  at  Sinai  having  proved  the 
Israelites  to  be  unripe  for  such  an  immense  privilege. 
The  primitive  Israelites,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  story  referred  to,  must  have  r^arded  it,  not  as  a 
substitute,  but  as  the  reaUty  itself 

The  portableness  of  the  Israelitish  ark  did  not,  it  is 

true,  lead  to  its  being  carried  about  in  processions.     The 

1 1    TfAnt        f  ''^^^^^  ^  \h2X,  to  the  Israelite,  the  object 

within  the  ark  was  much  more  than  an 

1  See  the  procession  of  ihe  arks  of  Amen  RC,  MOt,  and  l^onsu 
(the  Theban  triad)  in  the  second  court  of  the  temple  of  Ram[elses 
III.  at  Medlnet  HabO  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyfiiians,  3  289), 
and  Plate  V.  in  Naville's  Festival  Hall  o/OsorkoHy  2  (cp  p.  18). 

2  Maspero,  Rf^  840-45. 

8  Del.  Ass.  HIVB  s.v.  elippu.  On  the  processional  arks  in 
Babylonia,  see  Tiele,  ZA  2179^;  C.  J.  Ball,  PSBA  14  4. 

■*  Cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1 227. 

0  Cp  Vatke,  nie  Rel.  des  AT  321 ;  St.  CAY  457/ ;  Benzinger, 
J/efir.  Arck.  370.  There  were  and  still  are  two  sacred  stones, 
a  black  and  a  white,  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Ka'ba  at  Mecca 
(WRS,  Kin.  297/). 
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idol.  It  was  not  merely  one  of  a  class  of  objects,  each 
of  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  magical  virtue  of 
the  deity  whom  it  represented  ;  *  it  was  the  only  object 
with  which  Yahw6  was  so  closely  connected  that  the  ark 
(for  reverence  forbade  mention  of  the  stones)  and  Yahwfe 
were  practically  synonymous  terms.  It  was,  therefore,  too 
sacred  to  be  moved  for  a  slight  reason.  Worshippers 
would  rather  make  a  procession  round  or  before  the  ark 
(cp  2  S.  6  X4)  than  bear  it  in  procession  themselves.  The 
reverence  implied  in  the  storj-  in  2  S.  66/  may  represent 
the  feeling  of  an  age  later  than  David's ;  but  circumstances 
had  long  been  leading  up  to  that  extreme  exaggeration. 
The  higher  the  conception  of  Yahw6  became,  the  greater 
was  the  awfulness  which  encompassed  the  ark,'-^  until  (it 
appears  probable)  by  a  natural  reaction  the  nobler 
Israelites  rejected  the  fetishistic  conception  of  the  ark 
and  its  contents  altogether.  Thus  we  get  one  great 
distinction  between  the  ark  of  the  Israelites  and  other 
sacred  arks :  it  was  not  subservient  to  idolatry.  The 
only  occasions  on  which  it  left  its  resting-place  were 
times  of  war.  Then,  indeed,  it  was  carried  with  the  host 
into  the  fray,  just  as  the  Philistine  images  were  carried 
into  battle  by  the  Philistines  (2  S.  621) — not  to  speak  of 
Arabian  and  Carthaginian  parallels. '  It  was  not  specially 
a  '  warlike  palladium,'  however,  except  for  the  periods 
when  war  rather  than  peace  was  the  normal  state 
of  the  people ;  *  and  we  have  found  even  David,  at  a 
great  crisis  in  his  life,  deciding  to  put  his  trust  in  his 
God  without  the  presence  of  the  ark. 

The  notices  of  later  writers  are  valuable  mainly  for 

the  religious  history  of  the  period  of  their  authors.     They 

_    .       show  us  how,  near  the  close  of  the  pre-exilic 


notices. 


(and  afterwards  in  the  post-exilic)  age,  pious 


men  imagined  to  themselves  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  ark.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to 
infer  with  Bertheau,  from  2  Ch.  863,  that  the  ark  was  re- 
moved from  the  sanctuary  by  Manasseh  ;  unsafe,  also, 
to  infer,  with  the  old  Cambridge  scholar  Spencer,  from 
P's  description  of  tlie  ark,  that  it  was  designedly  made 
like  the  arks  of  Egypt,  in  order  that  the  Israelites 
might  miss  no  splendour  or  elegance  which  had  charmed 
their  eyes  at  Zoan.  That  Manasseh,  with  his  syncret- 
istic  liberality,  would  have  removed  the  ark  is  altogether 
improbable.  Spencer's  theory,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  contain  an  element  of  truth,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  plausible  than  the  view  developed  out  of  P's  account 
by  Riehm.*  It  is  probable  that  the  priestly  legislator 
(Pj),  in  his  description  of  the  ark,  did,  unconsciously 
and  in  no  servile  -manner,  take  suggestions  from  the 
sacred  chests  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  which  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of.  The  simple  chest  of  which  J  and  E 
had  doubtless  spoken  was  unworthy  (he  thought)  to 
be  in  any  sense  the  symbol  of  the  '  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth.'  Not  such  an  ark  could  Moses  have  ordered 
to  be  made,  for  Yahwfe  was  all -wise  and  must  have 
'  filled '  the  artificers  of  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  •  with 
a  divine  spirit  in  wisdom  and  understanding'  (Kx. 
3531).  We    must    not,    however,    overlook    the 

references  to  the  ark  in  writings  of  the  Deuteronomic 
school.  We  are  told  (Dt.  108)  that  Yahw6  •  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  b'rith  of  Yahw^,' 
and  in  Dt.  31 9  (cp  25/)  we  find  a  special  title  given  to 
•  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,'  which  is  derived  from  this 
function  (cp  Josh.  83).  For  other  Deuteronomic  references 
to  the  ark,  see  Dt  31 25/  Josh.  833  i  K.  8x5  6x9  8921. 

1  Cp  Maspero,  RPi!^)  3  43,  n.  2. 

2  Cp  I  S.  6  20,  '  And  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh  said,  Who  is 
able  to  stand  before  Yahwe,  this  holy  Godf 

S  See  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.(^)  37. 

*  Kautzsch  and  Kraetrschmar  (see  *  Literature  *)  hardly  seem 
to  hit  the  mark.  We  cannot  lay  anv  stress  on  the  titles  in  i  S. 
44  2  S.  62,  on  grounds  stated  .already  (above,  §1). 

»  Riehm  thinks  (HJf^BC^),  art.  *  Bundeslade  *)  that  the  ark  was 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  diametrical  opposition 
between  the  religion  of  revelation  and  the  religion  of  nature 
worship,  the  presence  of  Y.-xhwi  (symbolised  by  the  cherubim  on 
the  ark)  being  conditional  on  Israel's  performance  of  its  covenant- 
duties. 
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We  now  return  to  the  much  more  important  notices 
in  the  Priestly  Code  and  in  Chronicles.  A  full  descrip- 
13  P*«  ***^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^  given  in  £x.  25xo-aa 
dASdinfcuni.  ^^^"^  ^'  ^"^  made  of  acacia  wood. 
Oflscnpaon.  ^j^  statement  is  possibly  based  on  tradi- 
tion which  is  particular  as  to  the  materials  of  sacred 
objects.  The  shittah-tree  grows  not  only  in  Arabia, 
but  also  in  parts  of  Palestine  :  the  ark,  therefore,  could 
be  renewed  if  necessary.  It  was  oblong — two  cubits 
and  a  half  in  length,  one  and  a  half  in  breadth  and  in 
height  (jold  was  overlaid  on  it  within  and  without, 
and  on  the  lid,  which  had  a  projecting  golden  rim  (ni), 
u-as  a  plate  of  pure  gold  (rnsa  ;  see  Mercy -seat), 
sustaining  two  golden  cherubim  (see  Cherl'B,  i. ),  or 
winged  figures,  whose  wings  extended  over  the  ark. 
From  these  cherubim  Yahwd  promised  to  communicate 
with  Moses,  and  reveal  his  will  for  Israel.  According 
to  Ex.  30  a6,  the  ark  was  to  be  anointed  along  with  the 
tabernacle  and  the  rest  of  its  furniture.  When  made, 
it  was  brought,  we  are  told,  to  Moses  (8935),  and 
placed  by  him  in  the  tabernacle,  screened  by  the  veil  ^ 
{i.e.,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  see  2633/).  In  Lev.  Itia 
the  sanctity  of  the  ark  is  emphasised  by  the  conunand 
that  .•\aron  {i.e.,  the  High  Priest)  shall  enter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  only  once  a  year.  In  Nu.  3  31  the  charge  of 
the  ark  is  committed  to  the  Kohathites,  and  in  4  s  it  is 
commanded  that  when  the  tabernacle  is  moved  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (i.e. ,  the  priests)  shall  carefully  cover  up  the 
ark  with  the  veil,  before  the  Kohathites  take  it  up,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  neither  see  (v.  20)  nor  touch 
{v.  15)  the  holy  things.  In  789  (RV)  the  Voice  {i.e.,  of 
Yahw6)  sF>eaks  to  Moses  from  the  '  Mercy-Seat '  The 
gloss  in  Judg.  20  27/ — a  gloss  added  under  the  influence 
of  Pj— states  that  the  ark  was  at  Bethel  in  the  days  of 
Phinehas,  and  the  editors,  who  follow  Pj,  doubtless 
understood  that  the  ark  yr^s  always  in  the  tabernacle 
till  the  battle  of  Aphek  (cp  Tabernacle). 

The  Chronicler  adds  scarcely  any  fresh  incidents  to  the 
account  of  the  ark,  andedits  the  earlier  narratives  in  Samuel 
14-  Chnmielar  *"^  Kings  on  the  assumption  that  the 
•tc  regulations  of  the  Priestly  Code  were  ob- 

served throughout  the  history.  In  i  Ch. 
15 1/  he  makes  David  say,  '  None  ought  to  carry  the  ark 
of  God  but  the  Levites,'  and  they  carry  it  accordingly  ; 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  Philistine  Obed- 
cdom  became  a  Levite  {w.  18  21 24) ;  see  however  Obed- 
EDOM,  2.  A  profound  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ark 
is  shown  in  i  Ch.  28  a,  where  the  ark  or  the  '  Mercy- 
seat'  is  called  '  the  footstool  of  God,'  and  in  2  Ch.  811, 
where  Solomon  refuses  to  let  Pharaoh's  daughter  dwell 
in  the  palace  of  David,  '  because  the  places  (?)  arc  holy, 
wbereunto  the  ark  of  Yahw6  hath  come.'  In  363, 
Josiah  commands  the  Levites  to  '  put  the  holy  ark  in 
the  Temple ' :  'it  shall  not  be  a  burden  on  your 
shoulders.  * 

The  only  direct  references  to  the  ark  in  the  Psalms 
are  in  Ps.1328  (cp  2Ch.  641),  where  it  is  styled 
ti^jf  fntt,  'ark  of  thy  strength';  and  in  Ps.  786i, 
where  God  is  said  to  have  delivered  his  '  strength  * 
{i.e. ,  the  ark)  into  captivity.  An  indirect  reference  has 
often  been  supposed  in  Pss.  24  47  and  68  ;  but  this  in- 
volves the  untenable  assumption  of  their  pre-exilic  origin. 

The  ark  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the  NT.  It  and 
its  contents  are  described  in  Heb.  94  as  in  P,,  except 
IB  WT  ^^'  ^^  ^^  °^  manna  (sec  above,  §  8,  note) 
is  said  to  have  been  in  (instead  of  Reside)  the 
ark.  In  Rev.  11 19,  after  the  seventh  angel  has  sounded, 
'  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven '  is  opened,  and  the  '  ark 
of  God's  covenant*  is  seen  within.  The  words  'in 
heaven*  {6  ir  rf  oCpaw^)  are  however  probably  an 
editorial  insertion  (Spitta).  It  is  the  earthly  (not  the 
heavenly)  temple  that  is  referred  to,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  is  that  the  ark  which  was  hidden  (so 

1  This  sedusMMi  is  in  hannony  with  the  transcendentalism  of 
the  hter  conception  of  the  divine  nature. 
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tradition  variously  said)  by  Jeremiah  or  Josiah,  shall 
suddenly  reappear  in  the  sanctuary  in  the  latter  days. 

Sec,  besides  Spencer,  De  Ugibus  Hehrteorum  (1685),  Seyring 
(on  the  names  of  the  ark),  ZATWW  \\y\:i4,  ['91 1;  Couard  (on 

the  relieious  and  national  import  of  the  ark), 
16.  Literature.  Zv4  r/r  12  ['9a];    Kauusch    (on    the  title 

Yahwi.Seba'oih), /'•.  6('86],  17.2a;  Kosters, 
TIA  7",  27361-378  ['93] ;  Di.  on  Ex.  26 ;  Nowack'sand  Ben/inger's 
Heb.  Arch.\  Winckler,  GI  1  ['95),  70-77;  Kraetzschraar,  Z?/> 
Bundesx'orsieilung,  1896,  pp.  206-2 20;  Kahr,  Sytnbolik,  1 482,  etc. 
(on  other  sacred  arks) ;  Simpjion, '  Ark-shrines  of  Japan,'  TSBA 
6550-554.  T.  K.  C. 

ABKITE  {^\r^T\—i.e. ,  the  'Arkite,  man  of  'Arka  ; 
APOYKAIOC  [ADEL,  Jos.  Ant.  i.  62  ;  cp  .'-nm.  *p1iy]).  a 
Canaanite  (Phoenician)  tribe,  (Jen.  10 17  =  i  C  h.  1 15  (om. 
B,  Apd^KCl  [L]) ;  see  (iEOGRAPiiV,  §  16,  i.  Arka  (cp 
ap/ci;.  Jos.  I.e.)  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  taken 
by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (cp  KAT<^)  104.  254/.).  and, 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  in  the  Amarna  tablets  {e.g., 
78,  la,  Jrkata :  once  [126,  22]  Irkat ;  the  Arkantu 
of  Thotmes  III.  seems  to  be  a  collateral  form).*  The 
lofty  tell  commanding  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
was  discovered  by  Shaw  in  1722.  At  its  S.  foot  flows 
the  Nahr  'Arka  in  a  deep  rocky  bed,  towards  the  sea, 
two  hours  distant.  To  the  E.  of  the  tell  is  the  village 
of  'Arka,  about  12  m.  N.  of  Tripolis.  It  was  an 
important  place  in  the  Roman  period,  when,  throng !i 
being  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  .Severus,  it  was  calletl 
Caesarea  Libani.  It  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
Astarte.  See  Smith's  Diet.  Class.  Geog.  s.v.  Area; 
SchU.  G/Kl498n. 

AEMAGEDDON,  RV  H.\r-Magedon  (ARMAreA- 
Aa)N  [TR],  Ap  MAreAcoN  rW'H],  ARMAreAcaN  [Ti. 
1  How  under- ^^*^^'^*    ^^'  ^"^'  ^^^"^S^^^^ ;  cp 

'  .i-^/w4  Kv  CRMAKCACON,  vers.  Memph. ),  thename 
^toor  °*"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  battlefield  ( Rev.  IG 16). 
Between  the  sixth  vial  and  the  seventh  is 
inserted  a  vision  (Rev.  16 13/.  16)  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  context,  being  apparently  the  sequel  of  the  vision 
of  the  three  angels  in  Rev.  146-ii.  The  three  angels 
proclaim  the  coming  judgment  upon  the  world-power 
and  the  way  to  escape  it ;  the  three  demoniacal  spirits 
(from  the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet) 
seek  to  counteract  this  by  *  gathering  the  kings  of  the 
whole  world  for  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God  the 
Almighty.'  The  junction  of  forces  is  made  at  'the 
place  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Har-Magedon.' 

Two  questions  have  to  be  asked  :  ( i )  What  did  the 
writer  imderstand  by  Har-Magedon  (if  this  is  the  correct 
reading)?  and  (2)  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  term 
in  the  source,  whether  written  or  oral,  from  which  he 
drew?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
writer  himself  interpreted  the  phrase,  '  the  mountains  of 
Megiddo'  (cp  A/[)7a/)tfti'  =  Mount  Gerizim,  Eupolemus 
ap.  Eus.  PE^ij).  Both  from  its  natural  advantages 
and  from  its  history  the  Plain  of  Megiddo  (Zech.  12  n) 
would  have  been  the  more  obvious  scene  of  such  a  great 
gathering ;  but  the  writer  could  plausibly  justify  the 
substitution  of  '  mountains  *  for  '  plain '  by  the  much- 
studied  apocalyptic  descriptions  of  Ez.  888ai  892417, 
where  the  hordes  of  Gog  are  said  to  meet  their  end 
•  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel. '  Megiddo  itself  is,  of 
course,  a  hill-town,  though  close  to  the  great  Plain  of 
which  it  commands  the  southern  entrance :  there  is 
nothing  incorrect,  therefore,  in  the  phrase  '  the 
mountain-district  of  Megiddo.'  Har-Magedon  is  no 
doubt  half- Hebrew  ;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  readers 
of  Jewish  Greek  could  not  interpret  it  (cp  terms  hke 
Na7€^  in  6).     See  Apocalypse,  §  46. 

If,  however,  we  hold  it  to  be  probable  that  the  small 

apocalypse  (see  Spitta,  OjUinb.  568)  to  which  16 16  belongs 

a  OriffinAl   ^  ^  transladon  of  a  Hebrew  original,  and 

tiimSm^  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  writer  built 

meamxig.     ^^  ^  considerable  extent  on   tradidonal 

1  Cp  the  ethnic  Irlfanatai  on  the  monolith  of  Shalmaneser 
II.  (29a;  KB\\Ti),  So  Hommel.  Gesch.  609,  Ed.  Meyer 
'Glossen  «.  d.  Thontaf.  von  el -Am.,  jEgyptitua  C97)»  P*  ^i 
cp  WMM,  As,  u.  Eur.  247. 
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semi -mythic  stories  eschatologically  interpreted,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  his  interpretation  of  the 
name  of  the  great  battlefield  as  meaning  '  mountains  of 
Megiddo '  is  correct.  The  restoration  of  the  original 
text  offered  by  a  writer  in  ZATW  7 170  ['87J. 
"iiJC  "in  ('will  gather  them  unto  his  fruitful  mountain ' — 
i.e.,  the  mountain -land  of  Israel),  does  not  give  a 
definite  locality,  which  seems  to  be  required  in  this 
context.  Nor  are  the  attempted  numerical  explana- 
tions quoted  by  Spitta  {Offenb.  402)  more  prolxible. 
Gunkel,  therefore,  thinks  [Schopf.  266)  that  '  Harma- 
gedon  ■  must  be  a  name  of  mythic  origin,  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  fortunes  of  the  dragon  who  is 
the  lineal  heir  of  the  Babylonian  dragon  Tiamat,  the 
personification  of  chaos  and  all  evil  (cp  Cre-\tion, 
§1).  On  p.  389  of  the  same  work  Zimmern  com- 
municates a  conjecture  of  Jensen  that  iiayeHtav  is 
identical  with  fuyaBuv  in  the  divine  name  'Teae/uyadiap, 
the  husband  of  'Epeax^yaK  (  =  Bab.  Ereskigal),  the 
Babylonian  goddess  of  the  underworld.  See  Rhein. 
Mus.  4949,  where  in  a  magic  formula  given  by  Kuhnert 
from  Greek  papyri  we  read,  OeoU  x^o^'^otf  '^cffffuydSwv 
Koi  Koijpji  lUfXTCipofXf  'Ep€(Tx^ya\  k.t.X.  (see  also 
Hadau-rimmon).  The  same  two  (doubtless  Baby- 
lonian) names  occur  on  a  lead  tablet  from  Alexandria, 
Rhein.  Mus.  18  563,  where  the  former  is  given  as 
'T€ff€fifuya8(i>v.  It  would  be  natural  that  the  spot  where 
Tiamat  was  defeated  (and  was  again  to  be  defeated)  by 
Marduk  should  be  called  by  a  name  which  included  that 
of  a  god  of  the  underworld.  t.  k.  c. 

ARMENIA  (ai^NI).  2  K.  1937  Is.STsSt  AV,  RV 
Ararat. 

ARMLET  (TD-13.  eAAnAOKiON  [BAFL]),  so  RV  for 
AV  Tablet  in  Ex.  8022  (nepiAeJiON  ?  [BAFL]).  Nu. 
31 50-  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  word 
does  not  mean  an  ornament  for  the  neck  (so  R\'mg. 
Necklace)— perhaps  a  necklace  consisting  of  a  number 
of  little  spheres,  cp  Ar.  kumzai"",  a  little  ball.  See 
Ornaments. 

ABMONI  (^Jb")X,  'Palatinus'?;  epA^a)NOel  [B], 
-Niei  t'^].  AXl  [L-]).  a  .son  of  Saul  sacrificed  by  David 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  (2S.  2l8t).  See 
RIZPAH.  Neither  he  nor  Mephibosheth  [i],  the  two 
sons  of  Rizpah,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

ARMOUE,  ARMS  (D^b).  1 S.  1754-  See  Breast- 
plate. I,  Helmet,  Greaves,  Shield  ;  and  cp  War, 
and  Weapons. 

ARMOUR-BEARER  (D^Sd  Nb^:,  which  happens  to 
occur  only  with  a  suffix,  V^D  'J,  Judg.  954,  etc. ,  or  in  the 
constr.  St..  axV  ^^D  N^J,  28.2837  i  Ch.  11 39). 
Abimelech,  Saul,  Joab,  all  had  armour-bearers ;  Goliath's 
squire  is  called  a  shield-bearer  (i  S.  I77).  On  the  age 
of  armour-bearers,  cp  WRS,  OTJO-)  431  ;  Che.  Aids 
to  Crit.  77  n.  Is.  52ii,  .mn*  -hz  'j*fe?3  (EV  'Ye  that 
bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord')  is  taken  by  most  com- 
mentators (.\ben  Ezra.  Kimchi,  Chex'ne  formerly)  to 
mean  *  armour-bearers  of  Yahwe ' ;  but  this  is  im- 
probable (see  Di.  ad  loc. ). 

ARMOURY.  In  Neh.  3 19  PB^jn,  '  weapons,  arming.' 
(©,  ^  dvvii'KToxxfa.),  and  in  Jer.SOas  IViX,  'treasure, 
store,'  are  probably  contractions  for  pCJ'Jn  n^3,  '  house 
of  weapons.'  and  IVINn  H^Sl,  'house  of  treasure' 
respectively.  In  Cant.  44  *  thy  neck  is  like  the  tower 
01  David  builded  for  an  armoury '  fli^B j>n^  is  difficult 
Vg.  renders  it  cum  propugnaculis,  while  ©  merely 
transliterates  (^aXirtti^  [BN],  -X0t.  [A]),  and  OS^^  202, 
84  has  ^aXirtw^ — iTr6X^y\  j)  i>\f^Xd.  The  meaning 
•armoury'  has  no  philological  basis  (see  Del.  ad  loc.), 
and  yet  it  is  the  only  meaning  which  suits  the  context. 
Cheyne  [Exp,  Times,  June  '98)  supposes  corruption  of 
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the  text  and  reads  D*o^rV  '  for  the  shields. '  The  neck 
of  the  Shulamite  is  compared  to  the  tower  of  David 
adorned  with  small  metal  plates — i.e.,  perhaps  to  the 
'  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon '  in  which  were  sus- 
pended the  shields  and  targets  of  gold.  Fancifully  the 
poet  represents  these  shields  as  suspended  on  the  outside 
(cp  Ezek.  27 11).  Budde  and  Siegfried  agree  in  placing 
the  '  tower '  at  Jerusalem. 

ARMY  (K^y.  ^:n,  nDnjflD).  The  main  army  of 
Israel,  like  that  of  all  primitive  nations,  and.  in  the  last 
1    OAiiAral    ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^^   nations,   consisted   of  the 

*    l-vv  whole  able-bodied  adult  male  population. 

^*  In  Nu.  lt-3(P),  twenty  is  fixed  as  the 

age  at  which  a  man  became  a  soldier ;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  such  regulation  was  rigidly  observed 
in  practice.  This  general  levy  constituted  the  fighting 
force  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  and  under  the  'Judges,'  and  remained  its  chief 
military  resource  throughout  its  national  history.  Under 
the  'Judges.'  the  armies  mentioned  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  levy  of  the  tribes  or  clans  immediately  con- 
cerned. On  special  occasions,  however,  such  as  the  war 
against  Sisera.  and  Saul's  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead.  all  the 
fighting  men  of  Israel  were  summoned,  and  their 
obedience  to  the  summons  was  represented  as  a  para- 
mount religious  duty. 

The  armies  obtained  from  such  levies  varied  greatly 
in  number  and  efficiency  ;  a  clan,  or  even  a  tribe, 
whose  immediate  interests  were  threatened,  would 
readily  take  the  field  in  its  full  strength.  An  appeal 
for  a  general  levy  of  Israel  would  scarcely  ever  be  more 
than  partially  responded  to ;  Deborah  (Judg.  5)  com- 
plains of  the  absence  of  Reuben,  Gilead.  Dan.  and 
Asher  ;  the  national  leaders  sought  to  prevent  such  dere- 
lictions from  duty  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  to 
religious  sanctions — Deborah  curses  Meroz  (Judg.  523I. 
and  Saul,  when  a  spirit  (or  impulse)  from  God  came 
upon  him,  threatened  to  cut  in  pieces  the  oxen  of  all 
recreants  (i  S.  116). 

When  armies  were  recjuired  these  national  or  tribal 
levies  were  called  together  by  messenger  (caKSen  t2 

1  S.  11 7),  sound  of  trumpet  (iBW  Judg.  634),  or  erection  of 
standard,  or  other  signal  (dj  Jer.  46.  see  Ensign)  : 
when  the  emergency  was  over  they  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  They  were  well  suited  to  carry  on  or  repel 
border  forays,  but  could  not  maintain  prolonged  war- 
fare, especially  at  any  distance  from  their  own  territor}', 
or  even  oppose  adequate  resistance  to  any  formidable 
invasion.  Tliese  levies  were  composed  entirely  of 
infantry  (»Sjt  iS.  4 10  15 4):  the  Israelite  territor)',  in 
early  times,  was  chiefly  hill -country,  where  ca\'alry 
force  could  neither  be  formed  nor  used.  The  first 
Israelite  who  is  mentioned  as  possessing  horses  is 
Absalom,  2S.  I61  (cp  Horse,  §  3). 

Such  armies  were  very  loosely  organised.  As  Well- 
hausen  [HI  436  ['85J)  points  out,  •  what  there  ^n-as  of 

2  Command.  P^^"^^"^"'  official  authority  lay  in  the 

^  hands  of  the  elders  and  heads  of  houses  ; 
in  time  of  war  they  commanded  each  his  own  household 
force. '  So  Abraham  leads  the  expedition  to  rescue  Lot 
(Gen.  14),  and  Jair  conquers  the  '  tent  villages  of  Jair' 
(Nu.  3241).  Similarly,  P  describes  the  '  princes '  of  the 
tribes  as  also  their  captains  in  war  (Nil  1/ ).  Deborah 
(Judg.  614/)  speaks  of  the  princes  and  leaders  of  Is- 
sachar  and  other  tribes  (see  Government.  §  21).  In 
practice,  however,  the  hereditary  heads  of  tribes  and 
clans  were  often  set  aside  on  account  of  the  ability  and 
self-assertion  of  other  leaders.  Indeed,  these  hereditary 
heads  of  houses  play  a  very  small  part  in  the  actual 
history,  possibly  because  history  emphasises  what  is 
exceptional.  The  'judges,'  whose  main  function  u-as 
to  head  the  Israelite  armies  in  special  emergencies,  were 
men  called  by  a  kind  of  divine  inspiration.  Gideon 
and  Saul  are  not  the  heads  of  their  tribes  or  e\'en  clans  : 
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Gideon's  £umly  was  'poor  in  Manasseh  and  he  was 
ihe  least  in  his  father's  house'  (Judg.  615),  and  Saul's 
family  is  described  in  almost  identical  tenns  ( i  S. 
921).  In  the  absence  of  any  other  widely  recognised 
authority,  the  priests  of  the  great  sanctuaries,  and 
especially  of  the  ark,  sometimes  assumed  the  command 
of  armies,  when  called  by  ambition  or  the  sense  of 
duty  (Deborah  [q.v.],  the  house  of  Eli  O-t.],  Samuel 
[^.1'.])-  When  the  tribes  were  partly  merged  in  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  clans  and  families  were  in  a  measure 
superseded  by  the  towns  and  village  communities,  the 
levy  would  naturally  follow  the  new  order  (Amos  63). 
Probably  under  the  kings  the  levies  did  not  always 
assemble  by  clans,  but  men  were  collected  by  the  royal 
officials  from  the  various  districts  (cp  Government, 
§  20).  In  any  case,  the  organisation  of  the  levies  was 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  standing  army,  and  they 
were  divided  into  '  thousands,'  '  hundreds,'  •  fifties,'  and 
•  tens,'  institutions  which  are  said  by  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion, Ex.  1825  (JE),  to  have  originated  with  Moses. 

A  second  important  element  of  the  military  strength 
of  Israel,  as  of  all  nations  at  a  similar -stage  of  develop- 
3.  HfttiHa  ™®"^'  ^y  i"  'he  personal  following  of 
men  who  made  war  their  occupation. 
These  *  bands '  (-ms.  also  used  of  a  division  of  an  army) 
may  be  roughly  likened  to  the  vassals  of  feudal 
chiefs,  the  '  firee  companies '  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  to  the  banditti  in  unsettled  districts.  As  in  the 
case  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  '  bands '  flourished 
specially  on  the  frontiers ;  the  territory  of  Israel  had 
a  frontier  -very  long  in  proportion  to  its  area.  Such 
'  bonds '  could  take  the  field  much  sooner  than  a  clan- 
levy,  and  would  be  better  discipUned  and  much  more 
expert  in  warfare.  More  than  once  they  rendered 
signal  service  to  the  nation.  The  '  vain  fellows  *  whom 
that  captain  of  banditti,  Jephthah,  gathered  round  him 
( D'pn  D'E^JK.  Judg.  11 3)  were  the  kernel  of  the  army 
which  defeated  Ammon,  and  David's  following  was  one 
chief  instruinent  in  the  restoration  of  Israel  after  Gilboa. 
I S.  22-30  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  formation, 
character,  and  career  of  such  a  body  (see  David,  §  4). 
It  was  a  self-constituted  frontier-guard,  living  on  the 
plunder  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  by  levying 
blackmail  on  their  fellow-countrymen,  whom  they 
claimed  to  protect  The  warlike  services  rendered  by 
the  *  bands '  were  accompanied  by  serious  drawbacks. 
They  added  to  the  danger  of  civil  war  ;  they  embittered 
the  relations  with  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  they  were 
capable,  like  David,  of  taking  service  with  foreigners 
c\'en  against  their  own  countrymen.  We  do  not  hear 
of  them  after  David's  time  ;  they  would  scarcely  be 
tolerated  by  powerful  kings,  but  were  sure  to  reappear 
in  unsettled  times. 

As  the  main  function  of  a  king  was  that  of  permanent 
commander-in-chief,  a  monarchy  implied  some  sort  of 
standing  army  and  permanent  military 
organisation.  In  time  of  peace  the  king 
kept  a  bodyguard  as  the  main  support  of  his  authority, 
and  this  bodyguard  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  army  in 
v»ar  (cp  Government,  §  18).  We  find  Saul '  choosing  * 
3000  men  (i  S.  ISa)  and  sending  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  their  tents.  He  did  not  keep  these  chosen  men  as 
a  permanent  army,  for  in  i  S.  243  he  chooses  another 
3000  when  he  wishes  to  pursue  David.  Probably  he 
did  his  best  throughout  his  reign  to  keep  by  him  a 
picked  force,  which  was  virtually  a  standing  army.  He 
had  a  permanent  commander-in-chief,  Abner  (iicainfc' 
I S.  1450),  and  his  personal  following  must  have  in- 
cluded other  permanent  military  oflScers  (cp  Govern- 
ment. §  21).  David's  band  of  followers  during  his 
exile  ser\'ed  as  the  kernel  of  a  much  more  complete  and 
extensive  military  organisation.  The  oflSce  of  com- 
mander-in-chief remained  a  permanent  institution,  and 
the  captains  of  the  host  (^'nrt  ni?  2S.  244)  also  appear 
as  permanent   officers.      A   bodyguard,    practically  a 
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continuation  of  David's  companions  in  exile,  was  formed, 
and  its  captain  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  state  (aS.  8x8  21.»23  2323,  •nr'^irrrVKi  napp  DySc'rrio 
K3*kV).  Now,  however,  the  bodyguard  had  come  to 
consist  of  foreign  mercenaries,  '  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites,'  probably  Philistines  (see  Ciierkthites.  Caph- 
TOK).  In  2S.  16 18  we  find  600  Philistines  from  Gath 
in  David's  army ;  ©'s  tiaxnrcd,  however  (in  a 
doublet),  suggests  a  reading  gibborim,  or  '  mighty 
men,'  for  gittim,  or  'Gittites.'  If  the  latter  is  the 
correct  reading,  the  Gittites  may  have  been  either 
part  of  the  bodyguard,  or  else  an  independent  band  of 
mercenaries  (see  David,  §  i  \{a)).  The  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  are  not  mentioned  after  the  death  of  David  ; 
but  the  bodyguard  of  foreign  mercenaries  must  have 
remained  a  permanent  institution.  iK.  I427  speaks 
of  the  captains  of  the  guard,  literally  'runners'  (*nb 
D*rin),  that  kept  the  palace  gates  (cp  2  K.  10 25). 
2  K.  11 4  speaks  of  '  the  centurions  of  the  Carites  and  of 
the  guards  *  (d':<i^i  '"isV  n'iKon  'Tir),  where  the  Carites 
are  possibly  identical  with  the  Cherethites.  If  the 
reading  in  2S.  238  is  correct,  and  if  ^xh'O  in  'c^^^n  riin 
( AV  *  chief  among  the  captains  *  ;  RV  •  chief  of  the 
captains ' )  is  rightly  explained  as  referring  to  the  third 
occupant  of  a  chariot  (rpurrdri;?  [BAL],  Ex.147  16 4. 
etc. ),  it  may  indicate  the  use  of  chariots  by  David, 
though  it  is  proljably  used  in  its  later  sense  of  '  captain  ' 
(see  Chariot,  §  10). 

With  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  these  *  shalishim,' 
we  have  no  reference  to  Israelite  chariots  and  cavalry 
before  the  end  of  David's  reign. 

According  to  EV  of  2  S.  84,  he  reserved  horses  for  a  hundred 
chariots  out  of  the  spoil  taken  from  Hadad'ezer  ben  Rehob,  king 
of  Zobah ;  ©ual  translates  '  reserved  for  himself  a  himdred 
chariots.'  Reuss  and  Kautzsch  translate  *a  hundred  chariot 
horses.'  No  reference  Is  made  to  the  use  of  these  chariots  or 
honscs  in  war ;  moreover,  the  passage  probably  belongs  to  the 
last  editor  of  Samuel. 

Solomon,  however,  established  a  force  of  1400 
chariots  and  12,000  horsemen  (i  K.  10 26),  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  mentioned  among  his  officers  '  captains 
of  his  chariots  and  of  his  horsemen '  (v^tsi  iapn  '"cs  1  K. 
922).  Occasional  references  occur  in  the  later  history 
to  Israelite  chariots  and  horsemen  ( 2  K.  8  21 13  7 ).  Prob- 
ably the  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  modelled  on 
the  army  of  Solomon  till  the  end  of  these  monarchies  ; 
but  their  main  reliance  would  be  on  the  infantr)'.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  a  quasi-religious 
feeling  against  the  use  of  chariots  and  cavalry  seems  to 
have  arisen,  and  Dt.  17  16  forbids  the  king  to  multiply 
horses  (cp.  Dt.  20i  Is.  31i).  The  references  to  the 
houghing  of  horses  by  Joshua  (Josh.  11 69)  and  David 
(2  S.  84)  are  probably  due  to  a  Deuteronomic  redactor. 

Nothing  is  said  about  paying  soldiers.  In  earlier 
times  the  Israelites  who  formal  the  national  levy  would 

8. Maintenance.^."'*  *''T  T"  ^^P°"/  ""k.  ^"^ 
w.  <.««...»vv««»uw  YjgiQjjg^  ^jjg  latter  bemg  often  obtamed 

from  the  enemy  by  plunder  or  from  friends  by  gift 
or  exaction.  Probably  throughout  the  history  the 
general  levy  was  mostly  provided  for  in  this  way ; 
though,  as  the  royal  government  became  more  powerful 
and  more  completely  organised,  it  n»ay  have  done 
something  towards  feeding  and  arming  these  levies 
(see  Government,  §  20). 

The  bodyguard  and  the  rest  of  the  standing  army, 
including  Oie  charioteers  and  cavalry,  stood  on  a 
different  footing.  They  were  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment (i  K.  427),  chariot  cities  being  assigned  as  a  pro- 
vision for  the  chariots  and  cavalry.  They  were  probably 
paid  ;  certainly  the  foreigners  in  the  bodyguard  did  not 
serve  for  nothing.  The  plunder  taken  from  enemies 
would  be  an  important  part  of  the  remuneration  of  the 
soldiers,  and  a  principle  of  division  between  the  actual 
combatants  and  the  reserve  is  laid  down  in  i  S.  30a4. 
The  rules  as  to   exemption   from   military  service   in 
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Dt  20  are  probably  an  ideal  based  on  traditional  public 
opinion. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  numbers  which  are 
given  for  Israelite  armies.  At  the  same  time,  the  two 
kingdoms  seem  to  have  been  populous  in  prosperous 
times,  and  a  general  levy  of  able-bodied  adults  may 
sometimes  have  attained  very  large  dimensions. 

Under  powerful  kings  the  Israelite  armies  were 
strengthened  by  ihe  auxiliary  forces  of  subject  allies 
— e.g.,  Edom  (a  K.  3).  Doubtless  such  assistance  was 
sometimes  purchased,  after  the  manner  of  the  narrative 
in  2  Ch.  25. 

The  details  as  to  the  Levites  in  the  account  of  the 
deposition  of  Athaliah  in  2Ch.23  (cp  2K.  11)  were 
A    LAvitififtl  P^^^^^y  suggested  by  the  institutions  of 

*  «T,^-ii  ^®  Chronicler's  own  time  {circa  300  B.  C. ). 
^^^^^  These  details  seem  to  show  that  the 
Levitical  guard  of  the  Temple  was  then  in  existence. 
As  this  guard  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Priestly  Code, 
it  was  probably  formed  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  Possibly 
the  irpoffTdTJfi  toO  lepov  [VA]  in  2  Mace.  84  may  have 
been  the  captain  of  this  guard.  If  so,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  present  text  is  correct  in 
ascribing  him  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (see,  however, 
Benjamin,  §  7  end).  The  captain  of  this  guard,  under 
the  title  of  crparrjyjs,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his 
account  of  the  time  of  Claudius  Csesar  (^«/.  xx.  6  a), 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  {B/  vi.  53),  and 
in  Lk.  22452  and  Acts  4 1  62426.  Probably  the  officers, 
(nrqph'ox,  who  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  (Jn.  I83,  cp 
73245)  belonged  to  this  body. 

In  the  post-exilic  period,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Persians,  and  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
7.  Port-exUic  ^^^  J^"^  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 

clearly  shows  that  they  hiad  to  trust  to  their  own  energy 
and  courage  for  protection  against  hostile  neighbours  ; 
but  they  fought  as  a  city  militia  rather  than  as  a  peasant 
levy. 

The  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  made  Judaea  a  military 
power.  The  long  wars  not  only  habituated  the  bulk  of 
the  people  to  arms,  but  also  produced  a  standing 
army,  which  soon  included  many  foreign  mercen- 
aries. Jewbh  soldiers  also  received  pay  ( i  Mace.  1 4-32), 
probably,  however,  only  picked  bands  that  formed  the 
standing  army  and  ranked  with  the  other  mercenaries. 
Josephus  {B/'\.2s)  tells  us  that  Hyrcanus  I.  (135-107 
B.C. )  was  the  first  Jew  who  maintained  foreign  mercen- 
aries ($evoTpo0cti').  Alexander  Jannseus  (106-79  B.C.) 
employed  Pisidian  and  Cilidan  mercenaries,  and  at  one 
time  was  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary  army  of  1000  horse 
and  8000  foot,  in  addition  to  10,000  Jews.  These 
mercenaries  are  styled  'Greeks'  (BJx.^zs,  cp  64). 
As  the  Jews  had  long  been  subjects  of  the  (jreek  kings 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  their  armies  would  be  equipped  and 
disciplined  after  the  Greek  fashion. 

When  the  ICast  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
the  Herods,  as  clients  of  Rome,  formed  their  armies  on 
ft.  Smtian  ^^^    Roman    model.       Indeed,   Herod   the 

Pariod.  ^"^^^^  ^^^  *'  times  in  command  of  Roman 
forces,  and  Jewish  and  mercenary  '  cohorts ' 
((nretjpat)  are  spoken  of  as  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  Romans  (^/i.  156  16a).  Herod's  army  consisted 
largely  of  mercenaries  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Teutonic 
subjects  and  neighbours  of  the  empire — Thracians, 
Germans,  and  Gauls  (///  i.  889). 

The  insurgent  armies  in  the  Jewish  war  were  very 
heterogeneous.  The  national  government  appointed 
military  commanders  for  the  various  districts,  among 
whom  was  Josephus.  He  tells  us  that  he  organised  an 
army  of  100,000  on  the  Roman  model,  including  4500 
mercenaries,  a  bodyguard  of  600,  but  only  250  horse- 
men :  a  typical  Hebrew  army  in  its  constitution.  The 
garrison  of  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  23.400 
men,  inducing  Idumieans  and  bands  of  Zealots.  They 
seem  to  have  possessed  some  organisation  and  dis- 
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cipHne,  but  were  divided  into  adverse  factions  {B/ 
V.61). 

The  armies  of  the  other  states  of  Syria  did  not  differ 

essentially  from  those  of  Israel     From  the  first,  however, 

_      .         they  made  use  of  chariots  and  cavalry, 

arnSft^    and     throughout     the     history,     except 

^^^  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Syrians 

weFe  superior  to  the  Israelites  in  these  arms  (Josh.  11 4 
17x6  Judg.  I1947  iS.  1^5  2S.  84  I  K.  20x25  2231, 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  military  empires 
of  Egjrpt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon  possessed  a  much  more 
extensive  and  effective  military  organisation.  They 
had  corps  of  chariots,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed 
cavalry  and  infantry,  together  with  archers  and  slingers 
and  engineers.  Their  armies  included  large  forces  of 
mercenaries  and  tributaries.  For  military  purposes 
these  great  empires  stood  to  the  Syrian  kingdoms  in 
about  the  same  relation  as  that  of  a  first-class  European 
power  to  the  smaller  Asiatic  states. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  Persian  army,  and 
of  the  armies  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucides  we  need 
say  only  that  they  were  modelled  on  the  Macedonian 
armies  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  with  some  modifica- 
tions due  to  Oriental  influences.  For  example,  they 
employed  elephants  ( i  Mace  1 17,  etc. ). 

The  Roman  army  b  incidentally  alluded  to  in  the 
NT.     The  legion  (Mt.2653  Mk.  5915  Lu.830)  varied 
J.  considerably  at  different  times  in  numbers 

"  and  in  constitution ;  during  the  early 
^'  empire  it  was  a  composite  force,  consisting 
of  about  6000  legionary  infantry,  together  with  cavalry, 
light-armed  auxiliaries,  and  military  engines.  The 
legionary  infantry,  or  legion  proper,  were  divided  into 
ten  cohorts.  The  '  band '  (<nrctpo)  which  took  Jesus 
(Mt.  2727  Mk.l5i6  Jn.  1831a)  was  probably  a  cohort 
(so  RV^K)  forming  the  Roman  garrison  in  Jerusalem. 
"The  same  cohort  is  mentioned  in  Acts  21 31 .  In  Acts 
10 1  we  read  of  the  Italian  band,  and  in  27 1  of  the 
Augustan  '  band. '  The  Italian  '  band '  may  have  been 
an  independent  cohort  of  Italian  volunteers  (Schlir.  G/l'' 
1  386).  The  •  Augustan  band '  ((nreZ/wyj  2€)8a<rr^)  may 
have  been  part  of  the  Sebastene — i.e.,  Samaritan  — 
auxiliaries,  who,  according  to  Josephus  [Ant.  xx.  87), 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Palestine. 
The  name  might  be,  and  doubtless  was,  understood  as 
*  Augustan '  as  well  as  '  Sebasiene '  (the  title  '  Augustan  * 
was  borne  by  some  of  the  Roman  legions).  See  further, 
Cornelius,  §  i.  The  officers  of  the  legion  were  the 
tribunes  and  centurions.  Six  tribunes  were  attached  to 
a  legion  and  were  associated  in  command.  We  fre- 
quently find  a  tribune  holding  independent  command  of 
a  cohort  or  larger  force  :  the  •  chief  captain '  (Jn.  18 12 
Acts  21-26),  xt^^apxoJ.  commanding  the  cohort  at  Jeru- 
salem was  a  tribune.  Each  cohort  contained  ten  centuries 
or  bodies  nominally  consisting  of  a  hundred  men  ;  these 
were  commanded  by  centurions.  As  the  independent 
cohorts  were  organised  on  the  model  of  the  legions,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cohorts,  tribunes,  and  centurions  of  the 
NT  belonged  to  the  auxiliar>'  forces,  Mommsen  says  of 
the  Roman  garrison  in  Palestine  that  it  consisted,  as 
elsewhere  in  provinces  of  the  second  rank,  of  a 
moderate  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry  divisions, 
in  this  case  of  Samaritans  and  Syrian  Greeks — 
subsequently  one  ala  and  five  cohorts  or  about  3000 
men.  The  province,  therefore,  did  not  receive  a 
legionary  garrison.  A  small  force  under  a  Roman 
commandant  occupied  the  citadel  at  Jerusalem.  During 
the  time  of  the  Passover  this  was  reinforced  by  stationing 
a  stronger  division  of  Roman  soldiers  in  one  of  the 
temple  buildings  (Prov.  Rom.  Emp.,  ET,  2  186). 

w.  H.  B. 

ABNA  (ark a)  b.  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  EJtra 
(4  Esd.  la),  apparently  =  Zerahi AH  in  \\  V.zrx  1  ^ 

ABNAN  (lyiK;  opna[BA],  arncon  [L]).    Accord- 
ing  to  MT  of  I  Ch.  3  21,  the  •  sons  of  Aman '  occur  in  the 
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genealogy  of  Zenibbabel  ^,  Vg.  and  Sjrr.,  however, 
make  Aman  the  son  of  Rephaiah.  The  name  might 
mean  '  noisy '  ;  but  jrw  elsewhere,  as  a  personal 
name,  being  corrupt  (see  Araunah),  and  the  names  of 
the  other  descendants  of  Hananiah  (see  RV)  being  com- 
poimded  with  -iah,  it  seems  plausible  to  correct  to  .Tjnic 
(Adonijah),  which  may  have  been  abbreviated  '»:nK 
(whence,  by  corruption,  yrm  or  ]r\H).  T.  K.  c. 

ARNI  (apn€I  [TiAVH  after  KBLXF]).  Lie  833  RV. 
is  the  reading  to  be  preferred  to  A\'  Aram.  See 
Ram.  I. 

AENON  (P3-)K),  Nu.  21 13  ;  see  Moab. 

ABOD  (nm,  ApoAei  [B*].  ApoAA[e]i  [B*bAF]. 
AOp«\A  [L]).  Nu.  26 17  =  Gen.  46x6.  Arodi  (Hm. 
ApOHAiC  [A].  AYApiC  [^].  oppoAeiC  [L]).  for  which 
gentilic  form  £V  in  Nu.  /.c.  has  Arodite.  A  name  in 
genealogy  of  Gad  {g.v. ).     Cp  Areli. 

ABOEB  OV\'^V,'  'yPVr'  in  Judg.  11  a6  -lilHT  ;   i.e., 

•  bushes  of  dwarf  juniper '  ^  [Lag.^emtf.  1  30] ;  ^^poHp 
[BAL]  ;  gentilic  Aroerite,  ^"TJfHJf.  see  Hotham,  2). 

I.  A  city  'on  the  edge  of  the  torrent-valley  of 
Amon,'  see  Moab.  (Dt.  236  etc.;  cp  OSi'-^  21231 
86  ?8,  ix*  6<f>pOoi  rod  6povs,  in  vrrtice  montis)  \  the 
descriptions  agree  with  the  position  of  the  ruins  of 
*Ard'ir,  on  the  edge  of  the  precipitous  N.  bank  of  the 
ravine  of  the  Amon  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  372  ;  Tristram, 
Moab,  1 29-131).  The  spot  is  about  11  m.  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  Aroer  marked  the  S.  limit  of  the 
Reubenite  territory  and  of  the  Israelitish  possessions 
eastNvard  of  the  Jordan,  Nu.  8234  Dt.  236  812  448  Josh. 
12a  {a.p¥ia¥  [B])  18916  2  S.  245  (apoiyX  [B])  2  K. 
10 33;  cp  Judg.  II26  (tafijp  [A],  om.  L) ;  i  Ch.  68. 
In  Jer.  48 19  (post-exilic)  and  in  the  inscfiption  of  Mesha 
(I.  26.  njnj,')  it  appears  as  Moabitish.  The  Moabites  had 
m  fact  possessed  it  before  the  Israelites,  in  succession  to 
the  Amorites  ^cp  Nu.  21  a6).  That  Aroer  on  the  Arnon 
is  meant  in  2  S.  24$  is  now  generally  admitted  (see  Dr. 
TBS  285  / ).  The  expression  '  the  cities  of  Aroer '  in 
Is.  172  is  geographically  difficult ;  there  is  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (see  (5  and  cp  SBOT). 

•  2.  A  place  E.  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  Josh.  1825  {apa^a 
[B],  -puynp  [A])  Jud.  Il33t ;  not  identified.  Jer.  (as'"' 
965)  says  it  was  on  a  mountain  20  R.  m.  N.  from 
Jerusalem. 

3.  A  place  in  the  far  south  of  Judah,  i  S.  30  28 
(mentioned  after  Jattir).  and  probably  Josh.  152a 
(mentioned  after  Dimonah).  Identified  by  Rob.  with 
the  ruins  of  'Ardra,  3  hrs.  ESE.  from  Beersheba. 
(The  payovTjX  of  ©^  in  i  S.  is  perhaps  from  apovrjX : 
see  Adadah.  )  T.  K.  c. 

ABOM  (d^poA/i  [BA]).  z  Esd.  5x6.     See  Hashum. 

ABPAGHSHAD  (n^TDBnX),  Gen.  lOaa  RV ;  see 
below,  Arphaxad,  1. 

AEPAD,  AV  twice  (in  Is.)  Arphad  (T^IK.  d.p<t>d<\ 
[H.\L].  ^KPHAD,  Ass.  Arpaddu),  2  K.  I834  {apipoK  [B], 
'<t»aT  [A],  19x3  {-4x10  [B]).  Is.  IO9  (not  in  ©),  8619  and 
87 13  {•<pae [B^<AD  (Q)]),  Jer.  4923  (-0a^[A],  a0a5 [{<•]). 
Of  these  passages  Is.  109  is  the  most  important,  because 
we  can  unhesitatingly  fix  its  date  and  authorship.  Isaiah, 
writing  in  711  B.C.,  makes  the  Assyrian  king  refer  to 
the  recent  capture  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  (reckoned  by 
the  Assyrians  to  ^atti-land)  as  a  warning  to  Jerusalem. 
Arpad  had  been  frequently  captured  by  the  early  Assyrian 
kings,  but  was  finally  subjugated  and  Assyrianised  by 
Tiglath-pileser  III.  in  740.  From  this  time  it  takes  its 
place  among  the  Eponym  cities.  Its  importance  prob- 
ably lay  in  its  command  of  a  Euphrates  ford,  though  it 
was  not  on  that  river.  We  find  that  a  city  Nibiru  ( '  the 
ford ' )  was  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  governor  of  Arpad. 
Arpad  is  now  T ell-Erf dd,  13  m.  from  Aleppo  to  NW. 

c.  H.  w.  J. 

1  *  Aroer  *  is  an  Arabising  *  broken  plural  *  of  ^ar'dr,  *  dwarf 
juniper/  a  plant  which  abounds  in  rocky  localities  (see  Heath). 
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ABPHAZAD.  RV  better  Aipachahad  (19^91(< ; 
d^p<|>^^2d^  [BAL];  -Ahc  Uos.]),  the  third  'son'  of 
Shem,  Gen.  IO22  24  ;  cpGen.  11 10-13  (all  P),  i  Ch.  1 17/ 
(©^  omits  these  two)  24.  The  name  has  been  much 
discussed. 

Bochart  and  many  after  him  (r^.  Franz  Del.,  Kautzsch  in 
HWB,  and  Nflld.  ZDMG  36,  182  ['82],  Neusyr.  Or.  20) 
identify  it  with  the  Arrapachitis  of  Ptol.  (vi.  1 2X  a  region  on  the 
Upper  Zab,  N  E.  from  Nineveh.  On  this  theory,  however,  'skad 
(nB>;  remains  unaccounted  for,  as  we  can  hardly,  with  Lag.  (Jiymm, 
1  54),  have  recourse  to  the  Armenian  fat.  Jos.,  on  the  other 
hand,  long  afio  identified  Arphaxad  with  the  Chalda:ans  {Ant. 
i.  64),  and  (.les.,  fcw.,  Schr.  (fO/'l  97),  Sayce  (CnV.  Men. 
147),  adopting  this  view,  regard  the  ic'DBTIt  *•  compounded  of 
an  assumed  noun  r*^,  'boundary'  (Ar.  'mfmf^  and  1C'3  = 
D*^r3,  '  Chaldaa.' 

Two  things  at  least  are  certain  ;  we  cannot  dispense 
with  Babylonia  in  this  context,  and  in  Gen.  11 10^ 
Arpachshad  is  represented  as  the  source  of  the  Terahite 
family  to  which  Abraham  belonged.  The  latter  part  of 
the  name  nrsinK  must,  therefore,  be  ibD — ie. ,  Chaldsea. 
It  is  equally  clear,  howevor,  that  the  Assyrian  province  of 
Arbaha  (which  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  Arrapachitis  of 
Ptol.)  would  be  very  appropriately  introduced  after 
Asshur.  and  that,  apart  from  the  last  syllable  (-shad), 
Arpachshad  has  received  fi-om  the  earlier  critics  no  ex- 
planation that  is  even  plausible,  except  that  of  Bochart 
and  Noldeke. 

Putting  these  facts  together,  the  present  writer 
suggested  (Expos.  Feb.  1897,  pp.  145^)  the  following 
theory.  Arpachshad,  or  at  least  "trDsnic,  is  really  not 
one  word  but  two  words — Arpach  ("rnw)  and  Chesed 
(nfc'3).  The  former  is  the  Heb.  name  of  the  Assyrian 
province  of  Arbaha  or  (ICB  2  88  /. )  Arabha,  which, 
according  toWinckler,  isnot.\rrapachitis,  but  a  district  N. 
of  the  Tigris,  S.  of  the  Median  Mountains,  and  W.  of 
Elam.i  The  latter  is  Chaldaea  (see  Chesed).  (Sen. 
10 22,  therefore,  upon  this  theory,  originally  ran.  'The 
sons  of  Shem  ;  Elam  and  Asshur  and  Arpach — Chesed 
and  Lud  and  Aram. '  Verse  24,  as  E.  Meyer  and  Dillmann 
agree,  is  an  editorial  interpolation  (cp  11 10^).  The 
form  Arpachshad  in  1 1 10^  will  be  due  to  the  editor, 
who  misunderstood  nraaiTWi  in  10  22,  and  it  will  not  be 
too  bold  to  restore  nrD — i-e. ,  Chesed.  The  alternative' 
is  to  suppose  the  original  reading  to  have  been  nSTK 
nca — i'f',  Arpah  Chesed,  which  the  scribe,  through  an 
error  of  the  ear,  changed  into  Arpach  Chesed  (ajnK 
nri). 

Hommel,  however  (Acad.  17th  Oct.  1896 ;  AHT 
212,  294-298),  prefers  to  explain  the  word  as  Ur-pa- 
keshad,  an  *  Egyptian  variant '  for  the  Heb.  Ur-kasdim, 
pa  being  taken  as  the  Egyptian  article ;  he  compares 
the  old  (?)  Egyptian -Hebrew  name  Putiel,  and  the 
Semi  tic- Egyptian  pa-bd-ra^ha-baal  (WMM,  As.  u. 
Eur.  309).  If  only  we  had  sure  evidence  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  mania  in  early  Palestine  similar  to  the 
Semitic  mania  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  Middle  P2mpire, 
and  could  also  think  that  P  had  access  to  records  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  fairly  accurately  preserved,  this  explana- 
tion would  at  once  become  plausible.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  the  names  in  P,  however,  does  not  compel  us, 
indeed  it  scarcely  i>ermits  us,  to  make  the  second  of 
these  assumptions.  PiJTiEL  (q.v.)  is  distinctly  an 
artificial  name,  and  if  Arpachshad  should  really  be  read 
Ur-pa-keshad  we  should  on  this  analogy  be  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  artificial  too.  In  itself  a  reference  to 
Ur-kasdim  would  no  doubt  be  admissible,  since  this 
place  or  district  is  referred  to  by  P  (11  31)  as  well  as  by 
Jj.      It  is  chiefly  the  presence  of  13  (p)  in  niyasnK  that 

1  Prof.  Jensen  informs  the  writer  that  he  has  indei>endently 
formed  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  Arpachshad,  but 
that  he  prefers  to  identify  Arpach  with  Arrapachitis = mod. 
Albak.     This  view  has  occurred  to  the  writer  also. 

*  The  transition  ft-om  h  (in  Arbaha)  to  3  in  "pnn  has  not  then 
to  be  accounted  for.  On  the  former  theory,  the  Priestly  Writer, 
who  was  not  indebted  either  to  a  cuneiform  record  or  to  a 
Babylonian  informant,  received  the  name  in  a  slightly  incorrect 
form,  the  final  1)  having  been  softened  in  pronunciation  to  ck. 
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prevents  us  from  reading  Ur-Casdim  (written  'ira  T*c)  in 
Gen.  10  22  between  Asshur  and  Lud. 

2.  The  name  given  in  Judith  i.  to  the  king  of  Media  who  was 
formerly  identified  with  Deioccs  the  founder  of  Ecbatana,  or  with 
Phraortes  his  son.    The  name,  however,  has  been  borrowed  to 

five  an  air  of  anUquity  to  the  narrative,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of 
loi.oFERNES,  and  others  in  this  book,  stands  for  sonie_  more 
modern  personage,  probably  Mithridates.     See  Judith,  ii. 

T.  K.  C. 

ASBOW,  see  Weapons,  Divination.  §2(1). 

AEROWSNAKE  in  Gen.  49 17  A V™?- =  }b^p^, 
•  cerastes.'  erKAeHM€NOC  [©^^^^4  (see  Serpent,  §1. 
no.  10).  and  in  Is.  34 15  RV=TiBp  (exiNOC  [©^'^^^^^n). 
AV  Gre.\t  Owl  (q.v.,  2) ;  see  Serpent,  §  i,  no.  8. 

ARSACES  (apcakhc  [AN.  -<ri/c.  (N  once)  V]),  '  king 
of  Persia  and  Media,'  by  whom  Demetrius  Nicator 
(Demetrius  [2])  was  defeated  and  made  a  prisoner 
(i  Mace.  142/  1522).     See  Persia. 

ABSABETH.  RV  Arzareth  (so  Lat.  arzareth,  also 
artaren.artar;  AV™^-  Ararath) — i.e.  JTjnN  ]*"1N  (op 
Dt.2927  [28]  Jer.  2226)—'  the  other  land."  1  the  region,  a 
journey  of  one  year  and  a  half  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
where  the  exiled  tribes  were  supposed  to  be  settled 
(4Esd.  1345;  cp  z/.  40).  This  belief  in  the  'Lost 
Tribes  *  is  foimd  already  in  Jos.  {Ant.  xi.  62). 

ABSiPHUBITH  ( Apc[6]i<|>0YP€ie[BA]),  i  Esd.  6 16. 
RV ;  see  JORAH, 

AETAXERXES  (Nn!r^ri1X.  Ezra47«,  or  N^I*;^'B^, 
Effa47^,  or  Nnb^^T,  Eira48  7 17"  81  Neh.  2i  614  136, 
Baers  text ;  ACApeAGA  [B] ;  ApeACACGA  [A] ;  Ap- 
C  APC  AG  A  [«••=*»  (w^'V"^)];  APT  AJepJHC  [«''•**-];  Artax' 
erxes).     The  following  variants  occur  : — 

Ezra 4 7^^ 8  (fluxroptfa  [B],  apra<ra(r0a  [A]),  it  (aaaaftOa  [B], 
op  I  $a  [A]),  614  (atrrapBa  [B]),  7 1  {ap6aa-€<r0a  [B]),  7  ii  (a<r<rap- 
eaOa  IB]),  12  {furafiB^Ba  [BA]),  2Z  {opaapeaBa  [B]),  8i  (apOcurVa 
[B]),  Neh.  2 1  (apiroBtpBa  [B],  opaofxraBa  [K*cb],  afnai«p^rit 
[Kca]),  5 14  (ap<rwa$a  [B],  irapvaBa.  [M],  apOaaa<rB<u  [A]),  136 
(apaovoBa  [BK]). 

Arta.xerxes  is  the  name  given  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
who,  we  are  told  (Neh.2i  614  136),  gave  per- 
mission to  Nehemiah  his  cupbearer  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  this  end  made  him  governor 
{peAa  ;  cp  Assyr.  bel-palidti,  town  governor,  and  pihatu, 
province,  satrapy).  The  same  name  is  borne  by  the 
king  who  permitted  Ezra  and  his  band  to  return  to 
Palestine,  and,  along  with  his  ministers  and  princes, 
lavished  tokens  of  favour  on  the  returning  exiles  (Ezra?/  )• 
The  statement  in  Ezra  4  7-23  that  earlier  efforts  of  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ceased  at  this 
king's  command  is  unhistorical  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  10), 
and  the  account  in  Ezra  7  ix-26  of  the  favour  shomi 
by  him  to  the  temple  and  its  ministers  is  probably 
exaggerated  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  2).  It  is  certainly  in- 
correct to  name  him  along  with  Cyrus  and  Darius 
as  having  promoted  the  building  of  the  temple  ( Ezra6 14), 
for  this  had  already  been  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Darius. 

The  name,  which  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
Persian  Artakhshatra  ( '  the  true,  or  legitimate,  kingdom,' 
an  expression  taken  from  the  teaching  of  the  Avesta ; 
Assyr.  Artakkitsu,  Susian  Irtakshazsa,  —  forms  more 
closely  approximating  the  Hebrew),  was  pronounced  by 
the  (ireeks  Artaxerxcs  (so  in  i  Esd.  B  ;  but  Aprap^ep^ris 
^aB^n  sometimes).  The  king  intended  is  beyond 
doubt  one  or  another  of  the  tjiree  Persian  rulers  who 
bore  that  name.  The  attempts  to  identify  him  with 
Cambyses,  or  with  Pseudo-Smerdis,  or  with  Xerxes, 
on  the  false  assumption  that  Artakhshatra  was  not  a 
name  but  a  title,  were  abandoned  long  ago.  The  only 
question  is,  Which  of  the  three  ? 

The  third  in  the  list,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  is  excluded, 
both  by  chronology  and  by  the  known  character  of 
that  energetic    despot    and    zealot    for    the    Mazdean 

1  Less  probably  fpjK  VTK*  l*nd  of  Arat— »>.,  Ararat  (Volkmar). 
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creed,  which  alike  prohibit  the  supposition  that  he  can 
have  been  the  benevolent  patron  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra. 
Wliich  of  the  remaining  two  is  meant  is  still  disputed 
among  scholars. 

As  in  Ezra  4  6^  the  name  follows  immediately  on  that  of 
Ahasuerus,  and  no  more  precise  designation  is  added,  it  is 
natural  enough  to  think  of  Artaxerxes  I.  If,  however,  as  seems 
probable  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  lo^  Ezra  did  not  come  to  Palestine 
till  after  Nehemiah^  and  if  it  be  true,  as  we  read  in  Ezra77. 
that  the  date  of  Ezra's  arrival  was  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  while  the  established  date  of  Nehemiah's  arrival 
is  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  then  Ezra's  expedition 
must  have  been  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  so  more 
than  half  a  century  after  Nehemiah's  mission.  This,  however, 
is  not  at  all  prohaole,  and  it  seems  preferable  to  assume  that 
the  date  assigned  to  Ezra's  arrival  (in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes)  is  an  invention  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
transposition  of  the  two  expeditions. 

We  have  thus  good  reason  for  assuming,  with  Kuenen, 
Ryssel,  Ryle,  and  others,  that  by  Artaxerxes  we  ought 
throughout  to  imderstand  Artaxerxes  I.,  Longimanus, 
a  surname  which  is  doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  expression  in  the  inscription  of  Darius 
(Naks  i  Rustem.  inscr.  n,  §  4,  /.  43/. )  to  the  effect  that 
the  spear  of  the  Persian  reaches  far.  He  is  described 
as  having  been  a  good -hearted  but  weak  sovereign, 
ruled  by  his  wives  and  favourites, — an  account  which 
harmonises  with  what  we  learn  from  Nehemiah. 

c.  P.  T.  — w.  H.  K. 

ABTEMA8  (aptcmac  [Ti.  WH],  most  probably  a 
contraction  from  ApT€MlAcapoc  I  see  Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.  89  (§  21),  and  cp  Apollos,  §  i  n. ),  a  com- 
panion or  messenger  of  Paul,  mentioned  once  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  (Tit.  812 :  •  When  I  shall  send  Artemas 
unto  thee  .   .   .   give  diligence  to  come  unto  me'). 

In  the  lists  of  the  'seventy  disciples'  which  we  owe  to  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  and  Pseudo<  Hippolytus  he  appears  as  bishop  of 
Lystra. 

ARTEMIS  (aptcmic  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  19 24 27 7.34/ 
RV"«-;  EV  Diana. 

AETILLEBT  (^^3),  1S.2O40AV;  AV"W-  'instru- 
ments,' RV  Weapons  (q.v.). 

ARTS  and  MANTTFAGTUBES.  See  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  Handicrafts. 

AEUBOTH  (ni3")^— *.<f.  as  in  RV  Arubboth  ;  €N 
apaBcoG  [A],  .  .  .  Bhp  BHe  ...  [L];  ...  e. 
Bhp  .  .  .  [B]).  iK.  4iot,  the  seat  of  the  third  of 
Solomon's  twelve  prefects  (see  Bkn-Hksed).  The  third 
is  one  of  the  districts  omitted  by  Jos.  [Ant.  viii.  23, 
ed  Niese).  See  Ben-Hesed.  Cp  Schick,  •  Wady 
'Arrftb,  the  Aruboth  of  Scripture,'  PEF  Qu.  St.  Oct. 
1898,  pp.  238^ 

AEUMAH  (HD-nNI,  Kr.  np-lia.  with  prep.  3: 
APHMA [B],  ApiMA [AL and  O.ST-')  225,  2],  ruma  [Vg.]), 
the  place  where  Abimelech  dwelt  before  his  capture  of 
Shechem — obviously  not  very  far  from  that  town  (Judg. 
941).  Perhaps  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  el- 
*Ormah,  6  m.  SSE.  from  Shechem,  where  there  are  ruins 
still  (Van  de  Velde,  Reiscn,  2268).  Otherwise  the 
place  is  quite  unknown. 

For  .TOTna(i'.  31  ;  iv Kpvipjjl^^furiL  b(S)piav[AU\),  AW 
'privily,'  RV  '  craftily,' ^  RV'^c-  'in  Tormah*  (so  Jos. 
Kimhi,  who  took  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  town),  it  is 
best  to  read  noiKa,  '  in  Anmiah. '  Eus.  wrongly  identifies 
it  with  l>ovtJui  near  Diospolis  =  Lydda  (cp  Rumah). 

AEVAD  ("inX[Ba.],im  [Gi.]).  whence  the  gentilic 
Arvadite  (HJ-JN),  Gen.  1618=  i  Ch.  Ii6t  (so  ©baqu 
everywhere  apaAiOC*  but  Apovaha  i  Ch.  I16  [L]; 
Egypt.  'Aratut[u],  etc.;  Assyr.  usually  Arm[^u]ada; 
APaAoc.  for  ApfAAoc.  I  Mace.  1023;  Targ.  Jer. 
^XjnnpJN— /.tf. ,  of  Antaradus  ;— Jos.  Ant.  i.  62  ApOY" 
AaioCi  etc.;  mod.  Ruwdd,  etc.),  a  town  referred  to  by 
Ezekiel  (27 8 it)  in  his  elegy  on  TvTe  as  one  of  some 
thirty  cities  and  countries  that  had  contributed  to  its 

^  ncina  would  mean  rather  *  deceitfully  * ;  but  the  form  is 
anomalous— it  would  be  easier  to  read  TOnyS. 
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splendour  and  dignity — men  of  Arvad,  he  says,  rowed 
its  ships  (i'.  8)  and  manned  its  walls  {v.  1 1 ) — and  likew  i:.e 
mentioned  ('Apa6oj.  the  only  Syrian  place  named)  in  the 
list  of  nineteen  places  in  i  Mace.  1623  (see  Maccabees, 
First,  §  9).  Arvad  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  great 
Phcenician  cities,  ancestress,  with  Sidon  and  Tyre,  of 
Tripoli,  which  lies  some  thirty  miles  farther  south. 

Built  on  an  island  Oa  kabal  tidmtt\  KB  1  108,  /.  Z6/.\  about 
half  a  mile  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  lying  slightly  less  than  two  miles  from  the  mainland, 
it  dared  to  resist  Thotmes  III.  when  apparently  most  of  the 
other  Phoenician  cities  yielded  without  force  (see  his  Annals  in 
Brugsch,  Hist.  0/ Egy/^t{-^),KT  1  376/.) ;  and  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
tells  how  he  eml>arkeid  in  ships  of  Arvad  and  sailed  on  the  Great 
Sea.  It  was  still  independent  in  the  ninth  century  i».c.,  and 
in  the  time  of  Sar^on  it  and  Tyre  and  Gebal  were  the  renlly 
important  Phoenician  centres.  Cp  also  A!»ur-bani*pal,  §  4, 
end. 

In  the  days  of  Ezekiel  it  was  subordinate  to  Tyre ; 
but  in  the  Persian  age  it  regained  its  ancient  importance, 
and  in  the  time  of  Alexander  exercised  control  over 
quite  an  extensive  district  on  the  mainland. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  second  millennium  b.c.  there  must  have 
been  more  equality  between  the  Arvadites  of  the  mainland  and 
those  on  the  island,  if  W.  Max  Muller  is  right  in  believing  that 
the  Egyptian  name  corresponds  to  a  plural  form  nillTK.  The 
ruins  of  the  gigaiitic  wall  that  once  surrounded  the  inland  on 
three  sides  (see  Pietschm.,  as  below,  and  esp.  Renan,  PI.  W.J.) 
prove  that  the  Arvadites  knew  other  things  besides  rowing. 
Eus.  {Chron.  Artngn.  ed.  Aucher,  2  172^)  records  that  Ar(a>Jus 
was  founded  in  761  B.C.,  and  Strabo(xvi.  2  i^/')  states,  although 
only  with  a  »«  ^aiv,^  that  it  was  founded  by  fugitives  from 
.Sidon.  We  cannot,  of  course,  assign  to  the  eighth  century  the 
real  founding  of  Aradus  or  even — what  DiIlmann(on  CJcn.  10  18) 
seems  to  suggest— the  founding  oft  he  insular  town  as  distinguished 
from  a  settlement  on  the  mainland  (cp  the  later  Antaradus,  mod. 
TarjOs  [sec  Tare.  aboveJX  The  words  of  AJ»ur-na§ir-pal  quoted 
above  (cp  RPw^  217a)  preclude  this.  The  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions show  that  in  the  second  millennium  e.c.  Aradus  was  one 
of  the  most  important  Phoenician  cities  (see  Phcenicia). 

Literature : — Strabo  (/.c.) ;  Pietschmann,  C«cA.  d.  Phdn,  36- 
40:  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  186/,  COT  1  87^;  Renan,  Miss. 
tie  PMn.  19-42;  G.  J.  Chester,  Sun:  West.  Pal.,  Special 
Papers,  75-78;  see  further  reff.  in  Vigouroux  :  a  map  of  island 
in  Admiralty  Charts  No.  2765,  or  W.  Allen,  The  Dead  Sea, 
i-.  end.  H.  W.  H. 

ABZA  [^X^  ;  COCA  [B],  ApcA  [A],  aca  [L]).  King 
Baasha's  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah,  and  doubtless 
Zimri's  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  king  (i  K. 
IGgt),  see  ZiMRi.  The  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be 
somewhat  uncertain 

AXZARIE^TB.  i^xzARJirff),  4Esd.l34S.  RV;  AV 
Arsaketh. 

ASA  (KDN,  §  51  ACA  tBAL].2  perhaps  short  for  H^pK 
— i.e.,  'Yahw6  healeth'; — cp  Aram,  and  Ar.  *asd,  'to 
heal,'  Ass.  dsH,  '  a  physician,'  a  title  applied  to  the  god 
ICa  [Del.  Ass.  H  WB\ ;  the  name  may  express  a  pious  wish 
that  Yahwfe  would  heal — i.e.,  restore  prosperity  to— his 
people;  cp  Hos.  7i  113). 

I.  Son  of  Abijah  and  third  king  of  Judah  (first  half 
of  9th  cent.  B.C.;  see  Chronology,  §  32).  Of  Asa's 
long  reign  but  one  event  is  handed  down  to  us  on  the 
best  authority  (i  K.  15 16-22),  and  it  speaks  in  favour  of 
the  roj'al  annals  that  they  have  not  buried  such  an  action 
of  the  reigning  king  in  oblivion.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  is  nothing  less  than  the  purchase  by  Asa  of  help 
from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Judah's  northern 
brethren.  All  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  still  to  l)e 
found  in  the  royal  treasury,  Asa,  we  are  told,  sent  to 
Benhadad,  king  of  Aram,  to  bribe  him  to  transfer  his 
covenant  of  friendship  from  Israel  to  Judah.  Thus  it  was 
to  Judah  that  the  first  Aramaean  invasion  of  Israel  was 
due,  and  we  can  believe  the  statement  of  the  Chronicler 
that  Asa's  conduct  did  not  pass  \^ithout  prophetic  rebuke 
(2  Ch.  IO7-10;  on  the  details  no  stress  can  be  laid). 
The  situation  of  Asa  was,  it  is  true,  difficult.  By 
pushing  his  frontier  to  Ramah,  Baasha  threatened  to 

1  It  has  been  supposed  {(i.g.  Ges.  Tfus.)  that  the  name  Arvad 
means  '  Refuge.' 

*■*  Mr.  Hurkitt  argues  that  A<reu^,  Asaph,  '  was  once  the  render- 
ing of  the  LXX  '  for  Asa,  as  o-io^x  is  for  kI'O  Sira  {(Cambridge 
University  i.eporter,  March  1897,  p.  699^!).     Cp.  Asaph,  4. 
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retluce  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  vassalage,  for  Ramah 

was  only  4  m.  from  Jerusalem.     The  diversion  caused 

by  the  Aramaean  invasion  removed  this  danger.     Asa 

summoned   '  all  Judah '   to  the  task  of  pulling  down 

the  fortifications  executed  by  Baasha  at  Ramah,  and 

with  the  material  fortified  Gcba  and  Mizpah,  the  one  a 

little  to  the  NE.,  the  other  to  the  SW.,  of  Ramah.     It 

is  quite  another  writer  who  tells  us  that  Asa  •  did  that 

which  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Yahwe,  like  David  his 

father'  (i  K.  15 u).     To  the  Deuteronomistic  compiler 

matters  affecting  the  cuUus  were  more  important  than 

1    was  political  morality  ;  a  later  writer,  the  Chronicler,  has 

;    a  much  more  complete  justification  (if  it  were  but  trust- 

\    worthy)  for  his  religious  eulogy  of  Asa.     The  details  of 

I    I   K.  16 12-24  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Baasha, 

Benhadad.  §  2  (i),  etc.). 

Three  other  points  alone,  in  the  compiler's  own  state- 
ments, need   to  be  referred  to.     The  name  of  Asa's 
mother  is  given  {v.  10)  as  '  Maacah  (©**^  ai'a),  and  she 
I    is  .called  the  daughter  of  Abishalom,'  whilst  in  v.  2 
j    Maacah  is  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Abijah.       Most 
t    probably  '  Abishalom '  m  v.  10  is  a  mistake  for  '  Uriel ' 
(see  2  Ch.  182)  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to 
hold  with  Wellhausen  that  Abijah  and  Asa  were  brothers 
(cp  Maacah,  ii.  4). 
j        The  second  point  is  that  in  his  old  age,  according  to 
'    the  compiler,  Asa  had  a  disease  in  his  feet  (i  K.  1623). 
I    The  Chronicler  accepts  this  (doubtless  traditional)  state- 
ment, but  gives  it  a  new  colour,  partly  by  changing  the 
date  of  the  war  between  Asa  and  Baasha  (on  which  see 
Chronicles.  §  8,  and  WRS,  OTJC^)  197),  partly  by 
the  remark  (cp   Medicine)   that   '  he  sought  not   to 
Yahw6,  but  to  the  physicians'  (2  Ch.  16 12).     Whether 
the  assumption  that  there  was  a  class  of  physicians  who 
treated  diseases  from  a  non-religious  point  of  view  is 
justifiable  may  be  questioned. 

The  third  point  is  a  tantalising  mention  (i  K.  15  23) 

of   'all  Asa's   warlike  deeds   CimnrSs).'     Is   this,   as 

Klostermann  supposes,  an  allusion  to  the  victory  over 

I    that   Cushite    king,    who,    according   to   2  Ch.  14  9-15, 

\    invaded  Judah  with  a  huge  force,  and  came  as  far  as 

Mareshah  (see  Zerah,  5)?     Or  does  not  the  compiler 

'    make  the  most  of  the  achievements  to  which  Asa,  it  is 

I    probable,  could  legitimately  lay  claim  (cp  i  K.  15 23), 

I    not  always  with  much  benefit  to  his  reputation  ? 

I        2.   Father  of  Berechiah,  2  ;  1  Ch.  9 16  (0<r<ra[B])  ; 

1    omitted  in  ||  Neh.  11 17.  t.  k.  c. 

I       ASADIAS  (acaAioy  [B]  caAaioy  V^\  sedei),  an 
ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  1 1) ;  cp.  Hasadiah. 

ASAEL  (Tob.  li,  acihA  [BKA];  Itala,  Asihel ; 
Eth.  \4zhil;  Heb.  versions  h\i(t%  S^K'N).  a  name 
occurring  in  the  genealogy  in  Tob.  1 1.  The  genealog}' 
is  omitted  by  the  Aram,  version,  but  given  in  a  very 
regular  form  in  the  Heb.  (ed.  Neubauer),  Itala,  and  N. 
The  (ircek  texts,  however,  mark  off  Asiel  {sic)  from  the 
other  names  by  saying  e/c  rod  cviptiaroi* AciifK,  a  dis- 
tinction preserved  in  \'g,  '  ex  tribu  et  civitate  Nephthali,' 
though  the  word  'A(TtiJX  is  omitted.  They  are,  therefore, 
probably  right  also  in  their  orthography,  since,  according 
to  Gen.  4624  Nu.  2»»48  [.\F].  etc.,  AcirfK  is  a  Naphtalile 
clan  (see  Jahzeel).     If  this  is  so  the  name  is  VKsn*- 

ASAHEL  b^rt%  §  3T  ;  acahA  [BNA]  ;  acc  [U 
but  I  Ch.  11 26  as  in  B]  ;  affayfKo^  Jos. ),  youngest  (?  2  S. 
2i8)  son  of  Zeruiah  Davids  sister,  and  brother  of  Joab 
and  Abishai.  He  was  renowned  for  his  lightness  of  foot 
{ib. ).  As  in  the  case  of  his  unfortunate  cousin,  almost  all 
we  know  of  him  is  the  story  (2  S.  219-25)  of  his  death 
at  the  reluctant  hands  of  Abner  {q.v. ).  '  There  lacked 
of  David's  servants  but  nineteen  men  and  Asahel '  {zk  30): 
such  is  the  statement  of  David's  loss  in  the  battle  of 
Gibeon.  With  this  special  mention  agrees  the  fact  that 
his  name  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the  '  thirty '  heroes 
in  2  S.  23  and  1  Ch.  11  (but  cp  Amasai).  It  is  true, 
another  account  is  given  in  the  new  version  of  the  list  of 
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ASAHIAH 

heroes  in  i  Ch.  27  {v.  7),  where  we  find  Asahel  com- 
mander of  a  division  of  David's  army.  The  incom- 
patibility of  this  statement  with  his  death  before  David 
became  king  of  Israel  was  obvious.  The  present  text, 
accordingly,  adds  'and  2^badiah  his  son  after  him,'  for 
which  iS""^  has  '  son  koX  ol  d8€\<pol,'  to  which  ©•-  adds 
6iri<r(t)  a&rov. 

2.  An  itinerating  Levitical  teacher  temp.  Jehoshapbat,  2  Ch. 
17  8  (laoiejir^  [  B A],  AfriTjX  [L]). 

3.  An  overseer  of  chambers  in  the  temple  temp.  HerekLih 
(aCh.3li3t). 

4.  'Father'  or  ancestor  of  Jonathan  [13],  temp.  Ezra; 
Ezra  10 1 5  (ttOTjA  [B],  can.  [K*],  IC*A  as  in  i)=  i  Esd.  9  i4t,  Azael 
(a^ar}Aov). 

ASAHIAH  (n^C^).  2  K.  22 12  14,  RV  Asaiah,  2. 

ASAIAH  (n^bj(.  §  31,  •  Yahwi  hath  made'  ;  i,c<MA 
[BAL]). 

I.  One  of  the  Simeonite  chieftains  who  dispossessed  the 
Meunim  [see  RV],  i  Ch.  434-41  (A<ria  [B]). 

9.  '  King's  servant '  to  Josiah,  2  K.  22 12,  AV  Asahiah  (Icurai 
[Al,  A&iJto5  [L]),  14  (acota?  [BA]  o^opto?  [L])  =  2  Ch.  34 ao 
(I<raia  [B],  Icii<ria$  [LJ). 

3.  A  Mcrarite  family,  i  Ch.630  [15]  (Avo^a  [Bl),  156  (A<ra( 
[B],  ao-aiaf  [A*]),  1 1  (aa-cua^  [A]). 

4.  A  Shilonite  familj^^  i  Ch.  ^5  (A<ra  [B]),  probably  same  as 
(3X  but  cp  Maaseiah,  ii.  18  (Neh.  11 5). 

ASANA  ( ACCANA  [B]),  I  Esd.  031  =  Eizra  250,  Asnah. 

ASAPH  (^DK  an  abbreviated  name,  §  50,  aca<|> 

[BAL]). 

1.  The  father  of  Joah,  the  recorder,  2  K.  18 18 
(lowra^ar  [BA],  tuyax  vios  aa<f>av  [L]),  37  (ffa<pav  [B])  = 
Is.  36322;  but  ®  suggests  the  reading  'Shaphan'  or 
•Shaphat.'* 

2.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  '  paradise  *  or  forest 
(probably  in  Palestine),  Neh.  28  (a<ra0ar  [L],  addaios 
Uos.]). 

3.  The  eponym  of  the  Asaphite  guild  of  singers, 
Ezra 2 41  3io  Neh.  744  11 17  (only  N<=»  L  in  6)  22  {a<ra^ 
[BX])  1  Ch.  25 1/.,  and  elsewhere,  who  is  represented  by 
the  Chronicler  as  a  seer  (2  Ch.  2930)  and  as  a  contem- 
porary of  David  and  Solomon,  and  chief  of  the  singers 
of  his  time,  Neh.  I246  i  Ch.  15 17 19  (A(ra/3  [K])  16 5 
(A(r(ra^[i5])  2Ch.  5i2,  etc.^  On  the  later  equation  of 
Asaph  with  the  Ar.  Lokman  and  Gk.  ^Esop,  cp  S/ary 
of  Ahikar,  Ixxvii.  /.  Complicated  as  the  history  of 
these  guilds  is,  we  are  able  to  see  from  Ezra  241  that 
at  one  time  the  terms  '  b'ne  Asaph '  and  '  singers ' 
were  identical,  and  that  the  singers  were  kept  distinct 
from  the  Levites.  The  guilds  of  the  b'ne  Asaph  and 
b'ne  Korah  were  the  two  hereditary  choirs  that 
superintended  the  musical  services  of  the  temple.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  prominent  before  the 
Exile.  More  important,  however,  was  the  triple  division. 
This  comprised  the  three  great  names  of  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Ethan  (or  Jeduthun),  which  were  reckoned  to  the 
three  Levitical  houses  of  Gershom,  Kohath,  and  Merari 
(i  Ch.  6  ;  see  Psalms).  A  still  older  attempt  to  incor- 
porate the  name  among  the  Levites  may,  according 
to  WRS,  OTJC^^  204,  n.  I,  be  seen  perhaps  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Abiasaph  {q^v.),  the  eponym 
of  the  Asaphite  guild,  as  a  Korahite.  Of  the  threefold 
division  of  singers  a  clear  example  may  be  seen  in  Neh. 
1224  where  Hashabiah.  Sherebiah,  and  Jeshua,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Invites,  are  appointed  to  praise.  Similarly,  in 
Neh.  11 17  three  singers  are  mentioned  —  Mattaniah, 
Abda,  and  Bakbukiah.  Mattaniah  and  Abda  are 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun.  •  Bakbukiah ' 
we  should  correct  to  •  Bukkiah,'  a  son  of  Heman. 
Thus,  each  of  the  three  great  guilds  finds  its  repre- 
sentative.    See  Ethan.  2.  Heman,  Jeduthun. 

The  name  Asaph  occurs  in  the  titles  of  certain  Psalms 
(see  PsAi.Ms). 

4.  The  best  supported  reading  in  Mt.  I7  (cura^ 
[Ti.  WH],  cp  RV"«-;  on  this  reading  see  .^sa,  footnote) 

1  In  2  Ch.  34  15  (RA^  has  ao-ot^  for   ijb?. 

2  In  I  Ch.  20 1  (B»  reads  A^la^a^ap,  which  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  i  Ch.  9 19  {<&  Afiuurcu^).     In  2  Ch.  29 13  Ob  reads  A<ra. 
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ASCENT  OF  THE  CORNER 

where  TR  and  EV  have  Asa.  See  Geneaix)GIES  of 
Jesus,  §  2  d. 

ASARA  (acapa[BA]),  I  Esd.  631  RV  ;  AV  Azar.\. 

ASABAMEL,  a  name  occurring  in  the  inscription  set 
up  in  honour  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  (i  Mace.  1428). 
The  writing  begins  as  follows  : — 'On  the  i8th  day  of  Elul 
in  the  172nd  year,  this  is  the  third  year  of  Simon,  the 
high  priest  cp  (rapa/jLcX  (so  (5^.  whence  AV  Saramel, 
cv  aaapafxeX  [KVj,  asaramel  [V'g.])  in  a  great  congrega- 
tion ' — etc.  It  has  long  been  recognised  that  this  ex- 
pression is  a  transliteration  of  some  Hebrew  word  which 
stood  in  the  original,  as  is  the  case  with  the  difficult 
sarbeth  sahanai  el  in  the  title  of  this  book  (see  Macca- 
bees, First,  §1).  By  some  it  is  taken  to  represent 
a  place— <r.^.,  it  might  be  a  corruption  of  Jerusalem 
(Castellio) — or  to  represent  the  Heb.  *?!<  oy  nsn,  '  the 
court  of  the  f>eople  of  ( lod ' — i.e. ,  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  (Keil ;  cp  Ew.  GesehA^)  4438) — or  kVo  nsn.  the 
court  of  Millo  (Grotius),  or  ^k  cy  ipe?.  '  the  gate  of  the 
people  of  God.'  It  is  better,  however,  to  see  in  this 
expression  an  honorific  title.  From  i  Mace.  1842 
we  see  that  contracts  were  dated  from  the  first  year  of 
Simon  '  the  great  high  priest,  and  captain  and  leader 
of  the  Jews'  (cp  the  titles  given  him  in  I447  and  15 1), 
and  it  seems  natural  that  in  an  inscription  written  in 
honour  of  Simon  we  should  find  more  than  the  simple 

title  'high  priest.'  (Cp  the  Pesh.  ^^iaa-»)o  J^f. 
'  leader  [or  "great  one "]  in  Israel ').  Hence  Asaramel 
is  taken  by  many  (Wernsdorf,  Scholz,  Grimm,  Zockler, 
etc. )  to  represent  *?«  oy  lb,  '  prince  of  the  p>eopIe  of 
God.'  The  great  difficulty  would  then  lie  in  the 
presence  of  the  preposition  iv.  This,  however,  may 
have  been  inserted  by  a  copyist  who  supposed  that  the 
word  was  the  name  of  a  place  not  of  a  person.* 
Possibly  €v  is  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  and  we 
should  read  hvru^  "isj,  'the  sprout  (cp  Is.  lli)  of  the 
people  of  God,'  or,  belter,  Viroy  nsi,  '  protector  of  the 
people  of  God '  (cp  v.  47^). 

ASAEEEL,  or.  better.  RV  Asarel  (^^|rlb*^?.  §  67  ;  cp 
^K^XV.  and  see  Ahab.  §  4,  n.  5  ;  icepAHA  [B], 
€0.  [A]  dkCepH.  [I-  which  adds  koI  naax^Lfi]),  'son'  of 
(the  unknown)  Jehaleleel  (i  Ch.  4i6)  and  'brother'  of 
Ziph  (q.v.,  2),  Ziphah  and  Tiria. 

ASABELAH    (^^K'^r^5    [Ba.    Ginsb.],   §73;    cp 

!?fcn'JV:  epAHA  [B],  i€CihA  [A],  acciphAa  [L]).  a 
•son  of  Asaph'  i  Ch.  252;  called  Jesarelah,  EV 
Jesharelah  (n^K"ib| ;  KrcpirjX  [B],  urpeTjXa  [A])  in  v.  14. 

ASBACAPHATH  (ACB<\KA<|>Ae  [B]  ;  in  Pesh.  the 
name  is  Kaiafc*^/).  1  Esd.  569  RV'"^-.  AV  (1611) 
Asbazareth,  RV  Asbasareth  (^^cB&Cd^pee  [A]),  the 
name  answering  in  i  Esd.  569  ©^'^  to  the  Esarhaddon 
of  II  Ezra  4  2  (which  is  reproduced  by  ©'-,  axopdav). 
The  right  reading  is  a<r^a<pa0,  which  represents  nB208<- 
This  is  evidently  an  alternative  to  the  reading  tsjok  of 
Ezra  4 10.  and  it  suggests  that  the  writer  of  the  gloss  in 
Ezra49/  (see  '  Ezra'  in  SBOT)  found,  not  pmON.  but 
IDJDK.  in  his  text  of  Ezra  4  2.  So  Marq.  {Fund.  59); 
but,  in  connection  with  the  difficult  theory  that  the  name 
originally  given  in  Ezra  4  2  was  |iToic  =  pro.  Sargon  ; 
see  AsNAPPER. 

ASGALON    (d^CKAAwN).    i  Mace.  1086,   etc.,    RV 

ASHKKLON  iq.V.).       '  • 

ASCENT  OF  THE  CORNER  (n^BH  n^^JJ ;  ana 

1  The  prefixed  iv  is  explained  by  Schurer  (GT/  1  197,  n.  17) 
fts  a  corruption  of  (reyey  (pD),  which  corresponds  to  the  Gr. 
OTpaTTiyo^.  Kenan's  sugRcstion  {Hist.  (V  fsr.  ix.  cap.  1  adJifCi 
that  ev  atrafMXfieX  is  a  cornipiion  of  some  tvish,  m.iy  be  mentioned  ; 
in  his  view  the  expression  is  similar  to  those  which  Arabian 
authors  often  add  to  the  names  of  persons. 
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ASEAS 

M6CON  THC  KAMHHC  [B]  ;  ANABACCCOC  THC  K. 
[NA];  THC  A.  T.  rcoNiAC  [L])  Neh.  831  RV.  See 
Jerusalem. 

ASEAS    (acaiac  [BA]).    I  Esd.  93a  =  Ezra  IO31. 

ISSHIAH,  5. 

ASEBEBIA.  RV  Asebebias  (^ceBHBid^c  [BA]). 
I  Esd.  847  =  t:zra8i8,  Sherebiah,  g.v. 

ASEBIA  (d^ceBiAN  [A]).  1  Esd.  847  AV,  RV 
ABebias=£zra8i9,  Hashabiah,  7. 

ASENATH  (riDpfJ;  AceNNcG  [ADE],  -eNC.  [E]), 
ACCeNCG  [L].  daughter  of  Potipherah.  priest  of  On ; 
wife  of  Joseph  (Cien.  4145  5©  46  2ot).  A  genuine 
Egyptian  name.  See  Joseph  1 .  §  4  I  and  on  the  apo- 
cryphal •  Life  of  Aseneth,'  Apocrypha,  §  12. 

ASEBk  RV  Asher  (achr  [BA]),  Tob.  la.  See 
Hazor,  1. 

ASEBEB,  RV  Serar  (cep^p  [BA]).  i  Esd.  632  = 
Ezra  253,  Sisera.  2. 

ASH  {Xy^,  niTYc).  better  RV  Fir-Twe,  seems  to 
be  named  (Is.  44 14)  as  a  tree  used  by  makers  of  idols. 
If  dren  is  genuine  (see  below)  we  may  reasonably  hold 
it  to  be  the  Assyrian  irin — cedar  or  fir. 

•  Fir  •  is  supported  by  the  versions  (it^tik,  pinut)  and  by  the 
Rabbis  (reff.  in  Ges.  Thes.)\  Tristram's  suggesdon,  Pinut 
halepemsiSy  Mill,  the  Aleppo  Pine  {NHB,  335),  is  attractive. 
That  Heb.  ihm  =  Lat.  omus  b  improbable ;  pK  cannot  be 
Fraxtnus  cmust  L.,  the  Manna  Ash,  a  native  of  S.  Europe, 
not  found  farther  E.  than  W.  Asia.  Minor.  Celsius  {HieroSot. 
1  »85^)  held  r\K  to  be  tt^e  ardn  of  AbulfadI,  and  the  *  thorny 
tree '  that  he  meant  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  out.  Rhus  ox^- 
cttnika  (leaves  and  drupes  somewhat  like  Sorfus  Aucuparta\ 
b  called  >r«,  'criH  (lUnstr.  de  la  flort  d*  tEgypte,  aoj),^  and 
that  the  little  tree  grows  in  Arabia,  though  not  yet  proved,  is  by 
no  means  improbable.  Rhus  Coriaria^  which  also  might  be 
thought  of,  resembles  Sorbtts  Aucuparia  more  closely. 

The  reading,  however,  is  uncertain,  pic  occurs  only 
in  this  p)assage,  and  a  Mass.  note  calls  attention  to  the 
'  small  J,*  which  seems  to  point  to  a  reading  rm  '  cedar.' 
Perhaps  a  better  emendation  would  be  Vk  ( '  God ' ). 

So  Klo.  and  Che.  (SBOT,  Heb.  138),  following  ®.  The 
word  »iTw«  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  best  MSS  (BKAQP)  of 
O.  and  in  others  appears  as  a  Hexaplanc  addition  with  an 
asterisk.  The  text  of  the  whole  verse  as  it  appeara  in  ®b  and 
other  MSS  is  simply — cxo^fy  iy\ov  ix  rov  SpvfjLov  o  «^vrev<rei'  6 
Kvpio%  KoX  verbf  ifAT^Kvyrv  (the  Peshitta  is  even  shorter,  *  the  wood 
that  was  cut  down  from  the  thicket,  that  by  rain  was  nurtured  '^ 
Between  woifrer  and  ^Xoi'  Origen  inserted  in  the  Hexaplanc 
text  this  addition,  from  Aq.  and  Theod.,  iavr^  K^ipoys^  kcX 
rXa$€v  aypioPaXavov  KoX  8pvv  xai  tKOfnifmrnv  avry  and  similarly 
added  vtrvr  after  h  xvpioi ;  see  Field's  Hexapla  m  loc.). 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

ASHAN  (JB^;  acan  [BAL],  ac€nna[A],  acanna 
[L]),  an  unidentified  site  in  the  lowland  of  Judah. 
apparently  in  its  most  southern  part  (Josh.  15  42,  ^^Ncax 
[B],  AC€NNA  [A],  -CANN.  [L]).  assigned  in  Josh.  1 9? 
(acam  [A])  to  Simeon,  and  named  among  the  priests' 
cities  in  i  Ctu  659  [44] = Josh.  21  \t  (where  for  MT  |»y,  EV 
AiN.  AiN  [A],  NA€IN  [L].  we  should  probably  read 
|yp,  Ashan  ;  cp^»  aca  \  so  Bennett  in  SBOT).  Ashan 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the  Bor-Ashan  [^.v.],  or 
Chor-Ashan  (RV  Cor -Ashan)  of  i  S.  30  30,  the  site  of 
some  well  or  reservoir. 

ABTTAB.ET.ATT  (n^«*^J<,  Ba.  Ginsb. ).  I  Ch.  25a 
RV,  AV  Asarelah. 

A8HBEA  (yilCtC,  §  42.  for  ^3K^? ;  ccoBa  [BA], 
ACCBa  [L]).  The  'house  of  Ashbea'  included  'the 
(Judahite)  families  of  the  house  of  those  that  wrought 
fine  linen '  ( i  Ch.  4  21 ) ;  or  Beth  Ashbea  may  be  the  name 
of  their  dwelling-place.  Nothing  further  is  knoMn  of 
this  weaving  guild. 

A8HBEL  (i?5P^.  §  43  :  acBh\  [ADL]  ;  acaBhAoc 
[Jos.];   Sam.   !?Xne^).  gentilic  AshbeUte,  Nu.  2638 
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ASHDOD,  AZOTUS 

(7|l^,  acyBhp[€]i  [BAF],  -coyBhpi  [L]),  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Benjamin  {q.v. ,  §  9  ii.|j3]).  Gen.  4621  =  Nil  2638 
(acyBhp  [BAF],  -coyB  [L])  =  iCh.  81  (caBa  [B]); 
apparently  represented  by  Jediael  in  i  Ch.  7 6-11  {v.  6). 
Ftobably  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  Ishbaal  (g.v.). 

ASHCHENAZ  (T33?'^),  Jer.  51 27  AV  ;  RV  Ash- 
ken  az,  g.v. 

ASHDOD,  AZOTUS  (Ti^tf'^,  'strength,  strongly- 
founded  *  or  perhaps  '  man  [men]  of  Dod,  Dudu '  ;  cp 
Ashhur,  Bene-berak  ?  ;  Azcaxoc  [BAfc^QFL],  hence 
its  name  in  Apocr. ,  NT,  etc ),  gentilic  Ashdodita.  AV 
Aihdothite  n^ifK.  Josh.  13 3  (Aza>T(€)i0C  [BAL] ; 
pi.  fern.  n^nVnc^K;  Neh.  1823  in  Kr.  ni'Tte^K  ;  azcotiac 
[BAL],  -iAac  [K])i  a  famous  Philistine  city  some  2-3 
m.  firom  the  Mediterranean  coast,  about  half-way 
between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It  was  one  of  the  five 
confederated  towns  of  the  Philistines,  and  stood  far 
above  the  others  in  importance — a  pre-eminence  due 
doubtless  to  its  commanding  position  on  the  great 
military  road  between  Sjrria  and  Egypt,  at  the  spot 
where  a  branch  of  it  leads  off  to  Ekron  and  Ramleh. 
It  survives  in  the  modem  Esdud,  a  miserable  little 
village  on  a  woody  and  beautiful  height,  to  the  W.  of 
which,  at  an  hour's  distance,  are  still  foimd  the 
traces  of  a  harbour  now  called  Minet  el-Kal'a.* 
JE  assigns  Ashdod  to  Judah  (Josh.  15  46/.,  cuniSutS^ 
a<r€i€d(a6  [B],  a<r5upL  [A,  in  v.  47  om.],  taSwS  [L]) ;  but 
this  statement  clearly  needs  modification  in  view  of 
Josh.  133  (Dj  ;  cp  II22.  ewrcXSo;  [B],  adojO  [A],  a(nj5<ae 
[F],  aaeSdtifS  [L]),  which  is  supported  by  die  fact  that 
Israel  seems  never  to  have  subdued  the  Philistine  strong- 
hold (2Ch.  266  is  doubtful).  In  Samuel's  time  the  ark 
was  removed  thither  from  Eben-ezer,  and  placed  in  the 
temple  of  Dagon  ( 1  S.  5/. ),  whose  cult  was  more  particu- 
larly associated  with  Ashdod  (cp  i  Mace  10  83  11 4).'* 
Ashdod  is  denoimced  by  Amos  with  other  Philistine 
towns  for  the  infamous  slave-raids  upon  Judah,  and  the 
same  prophet  alludes  to  it  again  in  terms  which  show 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  it  was  a  place 
of  no  little  repute  (89  [||  Egypt],  ©^^  reads  '  Ass)nria,' 
against  which  cp  We. ,  Now.  ;  Aq. ,  Sym. ,  Theod.  read 
Ashdod).  Although  immentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Tiglath-pileser's  campaign  against  Philistiaand  Phoenicia 
(cp  Wi.  Gy/  I223)  it  probably  suffered  at  his  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fortunately  well-informed 
of  its  fate  some  years  later  in  the  siege  alluded  to 
in  Is.  20 1  (711  B.C.).'  As  a  commemorative  record 
relates  (cp  ATAT^^  398/,  /^B  Its/.),  Azuri  (cp  Heb. 
"M^,  Azzur),  king  of  Asdudu,  had  been  superseded* 
by  his  brother  A^ii-miti  (cp  Ahimoth,  Mahath),  who 
in  turn  was  overthrown  by  the  anti-Ass3rrian  party  (the 
^la-at-tf ) '  in  favour  of  Yamani  (or  Yavani  =  the 
Ionian?).  Ashdod  was  besieged,  not  by  Sargon,  but, 
as  the  MT  more  correctly  states,  by  his  general 
or  Tartan  [^.v.].  This  si^e,  as  Is.  206  suggests, 
involved  the  surrounding  p)eoples,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  flight  of  Yavani  to  the  land  of  Musri, 
which  belongs  to  Miluhha,  the  district  lying  in  N. 
Arabia,  bordering  on  Edom  (see  MiZRAiM,  §  2^). 
The  same  tablet  records  the  destruction  of  {ir)  Gimtu 
Asdudimmu,  which,  according  to  Schrader,  is  '  Gath  of 

1  In  early  Christian  times  'A^coros  iropoAiof  and  *A^«i>TOf 
fieiriiycios  are  kept  distinct.  Josephus  sometimes  speaks  of  Ash- 
dod (and  similarly  of  Jabneh,  Jamnia)  as  an  inland  town  {Ant. 
xiv.  4  4,  BJ  i.  7  7),  at  other  times  as  a  coast  town  {AtU.  xiii.  15  4). 
There  may  have  been  a  harbour  here  in  the  time  of  Sargon  ;  cp 
above. 

3  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Dagan-takala  in  the 
Amama  tablets  (A'^5215  A)  belonged  to  Ashdod. 

*  For  the  date,  etc,  cp  Ch.  Jntr.  120/  ;  Wi.  Alt.  UnK 
142.^. 

^  He  had  sought  to  ally  himself  with  the  surrounding  kings 
a^inst  AssjTia.  Another  inscription  relates  that  the  men  of 
Phillstia,  Judah,  Edom,  and  Moab  had  sent  presents  to  Pir'd, 
king  of  Musri,  for  a  like  pur]x>se  (cp  KB  2  tAj.  and  note). 

*  These  l^a-at-ti  of  Ashdod  seem  to  have  l>een  closely  related 
to  Mu$ri  (cp  also  Wi.,  "  Musri,  etc."  in  MVG^  1898,  1 26/".). 
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ASHDOTH-PISGAH 

the  Ashdodites'  (cp  'Gath  of  the  Philistines,'  Am.  62, 
and  for  a  wider  use  of  .Vshdod  see  below).  Others 
(Del.  Par.  289/.,  Wi.  Che.)  read  as  two  names,  and 
explain  the  latter  as  p;.T  n'l^K— i.^. ,  the  port  of  Ashdod 
(cp  note  I,  below). 

.Ashdod  soon  regained  its  power,  and  in  the  following 
century  the  'great  city  of  Syria'  (Herod 2 157)  was  be- 
sieged by  Psammetichus  for  twenty -nine  years,  an 
allusion  to  which  is  seen  in  Jer.  2620  (less  probably  also 
Zeph.  24  :  see  Zephaniah,  ii. ).  Further  evidence  of  its 
independence  may  be  seen  in  the  mention  of  Ahi-milki, 
king  of  Ashdod.  temp.  Esarhaddon  {KAT^^  355x2). 

•  The  Ashdodites  were  allied  with  the  Arabians  and  the 
Ammonites  against  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  47  [i]), 
and  Nehemiah,  denouncing  the  foreign  marriages, 
mentions  the  women  of  Ashdod  (also  of  Ammon  and 
Moab),  whose  offspring  speak  a  degraded  dialect  called 
nn'iiB'K  (Neh.  1823/ .  afwrtcnic]*  [BXAL]) :  cp  the  allu- 
sion in  Zech.  96.  The  use  of  Ashdod  in  these  passages 
is  peculiar,  and,  if  genuine,  suggests  that  the  name 
Ashdod  comprised  also  the  surrounding  district  (cp 
Schrader's  explanation  of  asdudimmu  above).  ^ 

Ashdod  and  its  neighbourhood  was  ravaged  by  Judas 
(i  Mace.  568,  cp  415),  and  in  147  B.C.  his  brother 
Jonathan  defeated  ApoUonius  there  and  burnt  the  temi)le 
of  Dagon  (i  Mace.  IO77  ^,  cp  11 4).  John  Hyrcanus 
burnt  the  towers  in  the  surrounding  fields  after  defeating 
Cendebaeus  (i  Mace.  16 10).  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  it  belonged  to  Judaea  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  15 4) ;  but 
it  was  separated  from  it  under  Ptolemy  (Jos.  BJ  \.  7?). 
In  the  NT  it  is  mentioned  only  once,  in  connection  with 
Philip's  return  from  Gaza  to  Caesarea  (Acts  8  40).  See 
SchUr.  GVl  2(yjf.,  Wi.  GK/  I223/  ;  and  cp  Philis- 
tines, s.  A.  c. 

ASHDOTH-PISGAH  (nipan  T\\^m)  is  uniformly 
translated,  in  RV,  'the  slopes  {tnarg.  or  springs^  of 
Pisgah'  (Dt.  3 17  449  [here  also  AV]  Josh.  12 3  [no 
marg.  note]  13 20;  for  (S's  readings  see  Pisgah).  In 
like  manner,  the  Heb.  nhc'K,  rendered  '  springs '  in  Josh. 
10  40 12  8,  is  in  RV  •  slopes. '  The  declivities  or  shoulders 
of  a  mountain  plateau,  where  it  sinks  sharply  into  the 
plain,  are  meant  The  word  is  perhaps  derived  from 
irKi  in  the  sense  of  •  pouring  out ' ;  *  the  explanation 
usually  given  is  that  the  Ashedoth  are  the  line  on  the 
mountain-side  where  springs  break  forth.     See  Pisgah. 

ASHEB  (-IC^.S:   achr  [BAL],   ach   [A*Nu.772], 
iaChB  [B,   Josh.  17 10];  Jos.  ACHpoc  ;  gentilic  n;^^ 
1  Nam«  atiH     ABherite),  the  eponymous  head  of  the 
oritrin.  tribe  of  the  same  name.      Unimportant 

^  for  the  history  of  Israel— it  is  traced 

by  the  Yahwist  to  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid  (Gen.  30 12/), 
— this  tribe,  perhap»s  more  than  the  other  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  tribes  (see  Israel,  §  5),  raises  questions  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  Is  the  popular  etymology  (Gen.  30 13, 
probiibly  also  alluded  to  in  the  'Blessings')  correct, 
or  does  the  name  not  rather  point  to  some  deity — 
in  which  case  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the  root 
"iB^K  {lO"),  'to  be  propitious,'  whence  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  God  A§ur?»  In  what  relation  does  Asher 
stand  to  a  once  somewhat  important  state  called  Aseru, 

1  So  in   X  Mace.  14  34  Gazara  (in  realitv  17  m.  to  NE.)  is 

*  upon  the  borders  of  Azotus ' ;  cp  also  (doubtfully)  2  Ch.  2n  6. 

^  Delitzsch  compares  the  Ass.  j'idu,  pi.  ilddii,  the  *  base '  of 
anvihine  (Pro/.  46 ;  cp  Dr.  on  D^u/.  3 17). 

*  Tiele  long  ago  wrote,  '  Asher.  like  Gad,  is  a  god  of  good 
fortune,  the  consort  of  .\sherah  (Vergelijk.  Gesch.  van  de 
Psxfii'  ^f*  yfesopotam.  Godsdiensten^  X872,  p.  542),  and  both 
parts  of  this  statement  may  still  be  defended.  ^  Che.  Proth, 
Js.i})  1  103  (on  Is.  178).  Cp  Del.  Ass.  HWB  148.  G.  A. 
Barton  (JBL  15  17^  ['96])  suggests  a  connection  with  the  divine 
name  implied  in  the  name  Abd-a§irta  referred  to  towards  the 
end  of  f  I  (see  Ashrrah,  |  3).  Jensen  {HittiUr  u.  Armenier) 
offers  proof  that  the  name  of  the  cinMjrt  o*"  the  goddess  Asratu 
was  Hadad  or  Rammiin  the  storm-pod.  Had  he  also  the  title 
AJir?  I^tlv  (;.  H.  .Skipwith  (/^/?  11  241  ("991)  even  suRi^e-its 
a  connection  between  tck  and  Osiris  (the  father  of  Horns  ;  cp 
Harnephek). 
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As{s)aru,  which  occupied  W.  Cralilee  in  the  time  of  Seti 
I.  and  Ramses  II.  (W.VIM.  //j.  u.  Eur.  236-9)?  Did  that 
ancient  people  to  some  extent  throw  in  their  lot  with 
the  invaders  fi"om  the  wilderness  (cp  Harnepher),  or  is 
Asher  in  the  OT  simply  a  geographical  name  for  some 
Israelites  who  settled  in  a  district  already  long  known 
as  Asher?  Hommel  [AHT  228,  237)  thinks  that 
the  Asherites  were  one  of  several  Israelitish  tribes 
which,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  had  encamped  in 
the  district  between  Egypt  and  Judah  (cp  Shihor- 
LIBNATH)  and  that  they  are  the  Habiri  referred  to  in 
the  Amama  letters  as  having  burst  into  Palestine  from 
the  south.  Jastrow,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to 
identify  the  ^abiri  with  the  Asherite  clan  Heber  (see 
below,  §  4)  and  to  connect  the  Asherite  clan  Malchiel 
with  the  followers  of  Milkili,  the  writer  of  several  of  the 
Amarna  letters,  while  G.  A.  Barton  suggests  that  the 
sons  of  Abd-aSirta  (b'ne  Ebed  ASera),  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  letters  of  Rib-Addi  of  Gebal,  may  have 
become  an  important  constituent  part  of  the  OT  tril^ 
of  Asher,  so  that  it  inherited  their  name  in  abbreviated 
form.  That  the  OT  Asherites  were  at  all  events  not 
a  Ea.  H«r  ^^^  closely  bound  to  Israel  is  proved  by 
'-  our  earliest  historical  notice  of  the  tribe, 

according  to  which  it  took  no  interest  in 
the  rising  against  Sisera :  'Asher  sat  still  at  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  and  abode  by  his  creeks'  (Judg.  517).* 
Moreover,  that  they  were  somewhat  mi.xed  up  with  older 
inhabitants  appears  clearly  enough  in  Judg.  1 32.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  fertility  ascribed  in  the  '  Blessings  of 
Jacob  and  Moses'  to  the  district  where  Asher  dwelt, 
although  it  at  once  suggests  the  popular  etymology  (see 
above),  is  known  to  have  been  really  characteristic 
of  the  part  of  Galilee  in  question  (see  reff.  in  Dr.  on 
Dt  8824,  and  cp  Birzaith),  we  can  hardly  say  how  far 
the  distinctness  from  the  Phoenicians  of  the  coiist, 
apparently  implied  in  v.  25  of  the  later  Blessing,  was  an 
actual  fact.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
account  of  Ishbaal  {q.v.,  i)  seems  to  have  thought 
Asher  worth  mentioning  as  included  in  the  Benjamite 
claim  (see  AsHURiTES,  Geshur,  i).  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  prevailing  vagueness,  that  the  '  Bless- 
ing of  Jacob'  speaks  of  Zebulux  in  almost  the  same 
words  that  the  Song  of  Deborah  had  applied  to  Asher, 
and  that  the  '  Blessing  of  Moses '  then  associates  Is- 
SACHAR  with  Zebulun.  Definite  boundary  there  can 
hardly  have  been,  whilst  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion must  have  changed  somewhat  from  age  to  age.  \\'e 
need  not  wonder  that  the  account  of  Asher's  territory 

8.  BonndariaB.  ^^'^^^  \^\P7f '^^  compiler  has  given 
^^^^  lis  m  Josh.  1924-31  (m  which  some 
scholars  have  foimd  traces  of  JE)  is  unusually  vague. 
Not  many  of  the  places  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Alammelf.ch  (Wady  el  -  Melek),  Jii-hthah-kl  (Jefat), 
Cabul  (KabQl),  Kanah  (^ilna)  have  probably  been  identified, 
and  possibly  also  Ebron  (i.e.,  Abdon,  i.)  and  Hammon,  1 
(Umm  el  'Am fid).  Ummah  should  probably  be  read  Accho. 
SHiHOR-Lin.NATH  ig.v.')  may  perhaps  be  the  Nahr  cz-Zarka. 
MisHAL  and  Hf>SAH  iqg.T.)  are  probably  to  be  recognised  in 
£g>-ptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

That  Accho  or  Achzib  or  Sidon  was  ever  included  in 
an  Israelitish  tribe  Asher,  is  a  purely  ideal  conception, 
and  the  same  is  clearly  true  (Judg.  1 31/. )  of  other  cities 
in  the  list.  For  indications  of  an  Aramaean  element  in 
the  population  (2  S.  106)  see  Aram,  §  5. 

The  tribe  to  the  S.  of  Asher  was  Manasseh.  In 
Josh.  17 II  we  have  a  Yahwistic  passage  which  is 
commonly  interpreted  as  declaring  that  Dor  lay  within 
the  limits  of  territory  ideally  assigned  to  Asher,  although 
it  really  belonged  to  Manasseh.  This  interpretation 
gives  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  Shihor  -  Libnath 
(Josh.  1926)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  southern  boundarA-  of 
Asher,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  river  Zarka.  which 
enters  the  sea  almost  midway  between  Dor  and  Cfesarea. 
If  Asher  really  moved  northwards  from  an  earlier  home 

^  On  the  statement  in  Judg.  <^  35  723,  that  Asher  took  part  in 
the  conflict  with  Midian,  !>ee  Moore,  ad  loc. 
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4.  Oenealogies. 


in  S.  Palesiine  (see  above,  §  i),  traces  or  at  least 
memorials  of  it  may  have  long  survived  (see  Shihor- 
Libnath).  This  would  make  it  not  quite  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  account  of  P,  even  if  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
really  brings  Asher  farther  S.  than  Carmel  (Josh.  19  a6). 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  verse  Josh.  17  xx  support  the 
suggestion  of  Dillmann  {ad  ioc.)  that  all  that  follows  tne  word 
•  /^er '  except '  the  three  heights '  belongs  really  to  v.  12,  taking 
the  place  there  of  the  words  '  those  cities '  (cp  Judg.  1 27) ;  ^  but  we 
do  not  know  what  '  the  three  heights '  are  (though  they  certainly 
might  include  '  the  heights  of  Dor ' ;  cp^osh.  11 2  12  23).  There 
is,  however,  little  historical  importance  m  the  question  whether 
Dor  is  represented  as  belonging  to  Asher,  since,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  and  the  ciues  mentioned  with  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians. 

On  the  other  three  sides  the  territory  of  Asher  is  even 
less  defined.  According  to  Josh.  19  27,  it  was  conter- 
minous with  Zebulun  on  the  £.,  while  according  to 
V.  34  it  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Naphtali.  It  is 
difficult  to  bring  it  into  relation  with  Issachar.  In 
general,  Asher  must  be  regarded  as  the  north- western- 
most district  connected  with  Israel.  €ind  as  stretching 
indefinitely  W.  and  X.  and  losing  itself  gradually 
amongst  the  Phcenicians  of  the  coast 

(i.)  P's  genealogy  of  Asher  (given  twice:  Nu. 2644, 
probably  the  more  original,  =  Gen.  4617),  which  is  re- 
produced in  almost  identical  form  by 
the  Chronicler  (iCh.  730/. ),  is  very 
simple,  consisting  probably  of  (primarily)  the  three 
clans,  the  Imniles  (perhaps  really  Jamin  ;  so  ©^^l  jj^ 
Nu.  and  perhaps  Q^  m  i  Ch. ),  Ishvites  (doubtful),  and 
Beri'ites. 

With  the  last  mentioned  are  associated  as  secondary  clans  the 
Heberites  (known  as  a  Kenite  name)*  and  the  Malchielites 
(known  as  a  personal  name  in  the  Amama  letters  from  S. 
Palestine)  as  'sons,'  and  Serah  (perhaps  an  Aram,  name ;  root 
not  found  in  Hebrew)  as  sister.  There  b  no  earlier  mention, 
however,  of  any  of  these  names  in  connection  with  Asher, 
though  die  first  and  third  are  well  known  in  the  central  high- 
lands of  Palestine. 

(ii.)  To  this  simple  geneal<M^  the  Chronicler  appends  (i  Ch. 
731  ^39)  a  remarkable  list  of^one  Malchielite  and  over  thirty 
Hebentes — remarkable  because  the  names  are  not  of  the  db- 
tinctive  type^  that  abounds  in  the  Chronicler.  ^  The  list,  if  we 
remove  certain  textual  corruptions,'  looks  as  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  schematic  (r^.,  3  sons  and  3Xp  ^ndsons,  followed  by 
some  seventeen  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  generations) ;  but 
we  cannot  reach  a  text  that  inspires  confidence.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  names  may  well  be 
foreign.  Hamepher  has  been  referred  to  above.  The  affinities 
of  some  of  the  names  are  worthy  of  note :  note,  e^.,  the  remark- 
able groups  Heber,  Ithran,  Jether;  so  also  Beria,  Shelesh=: 
Shilsha  of^v.  37  (Shalisha  t  op  as),  Shual. 

Lk.  236  speaks  of  a  certain  Anna  as  being  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (but  see  Genealogies,  i.  §  8). 
2.   Tob.  la  RV,  AV  ASER.     See  Hazor,  i. 


ASHEB  ("1^;  d^CHp  [BAL]),  a  town  on  the 
southern  border  of  Manassch,  mentioned  in  Josh. 
177  (RV)  in  the  following  terms  : — *  And  the  border  of 
Manasseh  was  from  .Asher  to  Michmethath  which  is 
before  [i.e.,  EX  of]  Shechem.'  After  this  we  are  told 
that  *  the  border  went  along  to  the  right  hand  [i.e.,  to 
the  S.],  unto  the  inhabitants  [i.e.,  the  district]  of  En- 
tappuah. '  These  statements  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  description  of  the  N.  border  of  Ephraim 
in  166,  where  the  names  which  correspond  to  Asher 
and  Michmethath  are  Michmethath  and  Taanath- 
Shiloh,  and  Taanath-Shiloh  is  stated  to  be  R  of  Mich- 
methath. On  the  assimiption  that  En-tappuah  is  SW. 
of  .Shechem  (see  Tappuah,  2),  Asher  must  lie  some- 
where to  the  E.  of  Shechem,  between  Michmethath  and 
Taanath-shiloh.     Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  on  the 

1  *  Dor '  in  Judjf.  1 31  ©J^al  is  no  objection,  for  it  does  not  fit 
the  context,  and  is  probably  simply  an  insertion  based  on  the 
passage  in  Joshua. 

S  Note  that  for  Jehubbah  (1  Ch.  734)  •»  reads  k.  «D/3a/3— /.^., 
Hobab? 

3  Ahi  in  v.  3^  should  certainly  be  'his  brother.'  Probably 
Hotham  (t'.  32)  is  a  miswritten  Helem  (cp  v.  35),  in  which  case 
Sister'  (ilhdtkilm)  in  v.  32  may  be  a  duplicate  of  Hotham. 
Ulla  (p.  39),  as  it  ought  to  resume  some  name  already  mentioned, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Shual,  which  we  should  perhaps  restore 
for  Shua  in  v.  32. 


theory  that  RVs  reading  is  correct ;  it  is  in  fact  that  of 
most  scholars,  including  Dillmann  and  Kautzsch.  The 
rendering  seems,  however,  to  need  revision.  Consider- 
ing that  Michmethath  {q.v.)  stands  in  17 7  in  close 
proximity  to  Asher  (without  any  connecting  and),  and 
that  it  would  be  natural  to  distinguish  this  .Asher  from 
the  better  known  one  (with  which  indeed  Kerr  in 
PEFQu  St.,  1877,  p.  45,  actually  confounds  it)  by  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  (cp  '  Kedesh- 
Naphtali'),  it  seems  probable  that  Michmethath  is  the 
name  of  a  district,  and  that  we  should  render  (against 
the  accents  and  Targ.,  but  in  accordance  with  S^^), 
*  And  the  border  of  Manasseh  was  from  Asher  of  (the) 
Michmethath,'  the  starting-point  alone  being  mentioned 
in  the  opening  clause,  as  in  152  (so  Reland,  J.  Schwarz, 
Conder).  The  description  in  177  ^'iH  then  exactly 
correspond  to  that  in  166  in  so  £ar  as  Michmethath  is 
the  first  point  mentioned  on  the  border  between 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  *  Asher  of  the  Michmethath ' 
might  be  some  place  in  the  N.  of  the  district  called  •  the 
Michmethath. '  If  this  district  is  the  plain  of  el-Makhna, 
two  ruined  places  at  once  suggest  themselves,  now  called 
the  upper  and  the  lower  Makhna  respectively  (Gu6rin, 
Sam.  1  459/. ).  Here,  however,  no  villages  preserve 
any  traces  of  the  ancient  name.  Eus.  and  Jer.  [OS 
22*229  9328)  suggest  another  identification.  They  refer 
to  a  village  called  .Asher,  15  R.  m.  from  Neapolis  on 
the  road  to  Scythopolis,  a  description  which  points  to 
'J'eydsir,  i  R.  m.  NK.  of  Thebez,  where  the  15th  R. 
milestone  has  actually  been  discovered  (S^joum^,  Rev. 
Bibl.y  1895,  p.  617/).  Teydsir  is  now  a  mud  hamlet  ; 
but  it  succeeds  a  place  of  some  importance.  Rock-cut 
sepulchres  abound  (Gu^rin,  Sam.  1  xo8).  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  Eus.  and  Jer.  had  a  clear  or 
correct  view  of  the  boundary  line,  and  the  transition 
from  Asher  to  Teydsir  is  not  an  easy  one.  (The  latter 
name  seems  to  be  the  pliu".  of  taislr,  inf.  2  conj.  of 
yasara.     So  Kampfimeyer,  ZDPVX^^.)        T.  K.  c. 

ASHERAH,  plur.  Aflherim,  the  RV  transliteration  of 

the  Heb.  HX^  (pi.  Dn^«  ;    in   three  late  passages 

mu     '^^'^{j).    a    word  which    AV,    following   ® 

Aiihera  (^^COC  [BAFL])  and  Vg.   (/«f»j).  renders 

^^^    grove  ^groves.    That  this  translation  is  mistaken 

*^^  has  long  been  imiversally  recognised.  RV 
avoids  the  error  by  not  translating  the  word  at  all  ;  but, 
by  consistently  treating  the  word  as  a  proper  noim,  it 
gives  occasion  to  more  serious  misunderstanding. 

The  dshird  was  a  wooden  post  or  mast,  which  stood 
at  Canaanite  places  of  worship  (Ex.  34 13  Judg.  625  and 
frequently),  and,  down  to  the  seventh  century,  also,  by 
the  altars  of  Yahw^,  not  only  on  the  high  places,  or  at 
Samaria  (2  K.  136)  and  Bethel  (2  K.  23 15),  but  also  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (2  K.  236).  The  ashera  is  frequently 
named  in  conjunction  with  the  upright  stone  or  stel^ 
{massebd,  hammdn  ;  see  Massebah  and  IDOLATRY,  §  4). 
The  pole  or  post  might  be  of  considerable  size  (cp  Judg. 
625/) ;  it  was  perhaps  sometimes  carved  (i  K.  15 13),* 
or  draped  (2  K.  287),  but  the  draping  especially  is 
doubtful  The  shape  of  an  askera  is  unknown.  Many 
Cypriote  and  Phoenician  gems  and  seals  representing  an 
act  of  adoration  show  two  (more  rarely  three)  posts, 
generally  of  about  the  height  of  a  man,  of  extremely 
variable  forms,'  which  are  supposed  by  many  archaeo- 
logists to  be  the  asheras  (and  massebas)  of  the  OT 
(see  Phcenicia).  This  is  not  improbable,  though 
direct  evidence  is  thus  far  lacking  ;  but  in  view  of  the 

1  '  A  shocking  thing  (Jewish  tradition,  phallus)  as  an  ashera ' ; 
on  2  K.  21 7  see  below. 

2  See  I^-ijard,  Cw//r  de  Mithra,  1847/  /  Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
K^Pros,  1893,  where  a  great  many  of  these  pieces  are  collected. 
Similar  figures  are  found  on  Assyrian  reliefs,  and  on  Carthaginian 
cipfii.  We  may  compare  the  Egyptian  dedu  column  (at  Busiris), 
the  Indian  sacrificial  post  (Oldenberg,  Religion  des  Veda^  91), 
the  so-called  *  totem-posts '  of  the  N.  American  Indians,  etc. 
See  in  general  Lippert,  KuUurgeschichtet  2  yj^ff.,  and  Jevons, 
Intr.  Hist.  Kel.  134/: 
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great  variety  of  tjrpes,  and  the  age  and  origin  of  the 
figures  in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  confidently  inferred 
that  the  asluras  of  the  Old  Canaanites  and  Israelites 
were  of  similar  forms.  The  representations  do  not  give 
any  support  to  the  theory  that  the  ashera  was  a  phallic 
emblem. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  ashtra  was  origin- 
ally a  living  tree  {Si/ri  on  Dt  12 3,  Aboda  sara,  fol.  45 

2.  Notatrw.  ^;^'  ?  ^'''  ""^  ^-  ^^"^-  ^^  ^^"'^ 
the  pole  or  mast  was  a  conventional 

substitute.^  This  is  antecedently  not  very  probable. 
The  sacred  tree  had  in  Hebrew  a  specific  name  of  its 
own  (il,  iid,  Hon,  or,  with  a  different  and  perhaps 
artificial  pronunciation,  alia,  allon),  which  would  natur- 
ally have  attached  to  the  artificial  representative  also  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  explain,  upon  this  hypothesis,  how  the 
ashera  came  to  be  set  up  beneath  the  living  tree  (2  K. 
17 10).  The  only  passage  in  the  OT  which  can  be  cited 
in  support  of  the  theory  is  Dt.  I621 :  '  Thou  shalt  not 
plant  thee  an  asherah  of  any  kind  of  tree  (RV)  beside 
the  altar  of  Yahw6  thy  God,'  or,  more  grammatically, 
'  an  ashera — any  kind  of  tree '  (|*y  Va  mrK).  As,  how- 
ever, in  the  seventh  century  the  askera  was  certainly  not 
ordinarily  a  tree,  this  epexegesis  would  be  very  strange. 
In  the  context,  whether  the  words  in  question  be 
original  or  a  gloss,  we  expect,  not  a  restriction  of  the 
prohibition  such  as  this  rendering  in  effect  gives  us.  but 
a  sweeping  extension  of  it.  We  must,  therefore,  trans- 
late, •  an  ashera — any  wooden  object '  '■' 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  OT  that  the  asheras 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  any  one  deity. 
The  ashera  at  Ophrah  (Judg.  6  25)  was  sacred  to  Baal ;  the 
prohibitions  of  the  law  (Dt  I621/)  are  sufficient  proof 
that  they  were  erected  to  Yahw6  ; '  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that  those  at  Bethel,  Samaria,  and  Jeru- 
salem were  dedicated  to  any  other  god.  The  assertion, 
still  often  made,  that  in  the  religion  of  Canaan  the 
masscbas  were  sacred  to  male,  the  asheras  to  female 
deities,  is  supported  by  no  proof  whatever. 

From  certain  passages  in  the  OT  (especially  Judg.  3  7 
I  K.  18 19  2  K..  284),*  it  has  been  thought  that  there  was 
3  A  roddeiB  t  ^^^  ^  Canaan  ite  goddess  Ashera,  whose 
®  symbol  or  idol   was  the  ashera  post. 

Since  in  the  places  cited  the  names  of  Baal  and  Ashera 
are  coupled  precisely  as  those  of  Baal  and  Astarte  are 
elsewhere  (Judg.  2x3  106  i  S.  74  [6"^^  tA  ^\<n\ 
Ao-ra/K*;^]  12 10  [^^al  ^^,  dXaeiru']),  many  scholars 
have  inferred,  further,  that  Ashera  was  only  another 
name  or  form  of  the  great  Semitic  goddess,  Astarte 
(Theodoret,  Qucest.  jj  in  iv.  Reg.,  Selden,  Spencer, 
etc. ) ;  whilst  others  attempt  in  various  ways  to  distinguish 
them— ^.^.,  Astarte,  a  pure  celestial  deity,  Ashera,  an 
impure  •telluric'  divinity  (Movers);  or  the  former  a 
goddess  of  the  Northern  Canaanites,  the  latter  of  the 
Southern  (Tiele,  Sayce).  Conservative  scholars  such  as 
Hengstenberg,  Bachmann,  and  Baethgen,  however,  have 
contended  that  in  the  passages  in  question  the  symbol 
of  Astarte  is  merely  put  by  metonymy  for  the  name  of 
the  goddess ;  and  many  recent  critics  *  see  in  these 
places  only  a  confusion  (on  the  part  of  late  writers)  of  the 
sacred  post  with  the  goddess  Astarte.®  A  critical 
examination  of  the  passages  makes  it  h^hly  probable 

1  See  Ohnefalsch-Rtchter,  K^pros,  etc.,  PI.  Ixxxiv.  3  and  7, 
where  in  precisely  similar  relations  to  the  scene  a  carved  post 
(supposed  ashera)  takes  the  place  of  a  cypress  tree. 

3  l^y  is  not  only  a  tree,  but  also  a  stake  (Dt.  21  aa  and  often). 
That  the  trees  depicted  on  Phoen.  coins,  etc,  were  called  asheras 
(Piet.schmann,  PMntzier,  213)  is  merely  inferred  from  the  OT. 

3  The  condemnation  is  based,  not  on  the  fact  that  the  presence 
of  these  symbols  presumes  the  worship  of  other  gods,  but  on  the 
principle  that  Israel  shall  not  worship  Yahw^  as  the  Canaanites 
worship  their  gods  (Dt.  li^JfX 

-*  In  3  K.  21 7,  '  the  image  of  the  ashera,*  the  word  image  is  a 
gloss  ;  cp  V.  3  and  2  Ch.337.  On  i  K.  1613  and  2  K.  287,  see 
above.  In  z  K.  18 19  the  400  prophets  of  Askera  are  interpo* 
lated  (We.,  Klo.,  Dr.). 

»  We.,  G.  Hoffmann,  E.  Mcy.,  St..  WRS,  and  others. 

^  This  confusion  is  fouixl  in  a  still  greater  measure  in  the    I 
versions.  ' 
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that  in  the  OT  the  supposed  goddess  Ashera  owes  her 
existence  only  to  this  confusion.  In  the  Amama  corre- 
spondence, however,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  a 
Canaanite  who  bears  the  name  Abd-asratum,  equivalent 
to  Heb.  *£bed-dshird,  sometimes  with  the  divine  deter- 
minative,— i.e. ,  Servant  of  (the  divine)  Ashera.  This 
has  not  unnatiually  been  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  a  goddess  Ashera  was  worshipped  in  Palestine  in 
the  fifteenth  century  B.C.*  The  determinative  might 
here  signify  no  more  than  that  the  ashera  post  was 
esteemed  divine — a  fetish,  or  a  ctiltus-god — as  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  in  OT  times  ;  cp  Phoenician  names 
such  as  'Ebed-susim,  Servant  of  (the  sacred)  horses 
{CIS  i.  46,  49,  S3,  933,  etc.);  or  'Ebed-hekal,  Ger- 
hekal  (G.  Hoffmann),  which  might  in  Assyrian  writing 
have  the  same  determinative ;  further,  Assyr.  ifcurru, 
•temple,  sanctuary,'  in  pi.  sometimes  'deities'  (Del. 
HWB  718).  The  name  of  the  'goddess  Airatum," 
however,  occurs  in  other  cuneiform  texts,  where  this 
explanation  seems  not  to  be  admissible :  viz. ,  on  a 
haematite  cylinder  published  by  Sayce  [ZA  6  161);  in 
an  astronomical  work  copied  in  the  year  138  B.C., 
published  by  Strassmaier  (Z.4  6  241,  /.  9^) ;  and  in  a 
hymn  published  by  Reisner  {Sumer. -baby Ion.  Hymnen, 
92) — in  the  last  in  connection  with  a  god  Amurru, 
which  suggests  that  the  worship  may  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  West.  See  Jensen,  '  Die  Gotter  Amur- 
ru{ii)  und  Airalu,'  ZA  11  302-305. 

The  word  ashera  occurs  also  in  an  enigmatical 
Phcenician  inscription  from  Ma'sub,  which  records  a 
dedication  *  to  the  Astarte  in  the  ashera  of  El-hammon ' 
(G.  Hoffmann) ;  where  it  is  at  least  clear  that  ashera 
cannot  be  the  name  of  a  deity.  The  most  natural 
interpretation  in  the  context  would  be  •  in  the  sacred 
precincts.'  In  an  inscription  from  Citium  in  which  the 
word  was  formerly  read  (Schroeder,  ZDMG  36424, 
'mother  Ashera';  contra,  St.  ZATIVI344/.  ;  cp 
E.  Mey.  in  Roscher,  2870),  the  reading  and  interpreta- 
tion are  insecure  (see  C/S  i.  no.  13).     Cp  Phcenicia. 

The  etymology  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  are 

obscure.     The  most  plausible  hypothesis  perhaps  is  that 

4-  EtTmoloirv  ^^^^'f'^o^^g^^^^^y<^^^ot&d  only  the  sign- 

boundaries  of  the  holy  place  (G.  Hoffmann,  Ic.  26). 
The  use  of  the  word  in  the  Ma'sub  inscription  for  the 
sacred  precincts  would  then  be  readily  explained,  and 
also  the  Assyrian  alirtu  plur.  alrdti  (eiriti),  defined 
in  the  syllabaries  as  meaning  •  high  place,  oracle,  sanc- 
tuary. '  In  any  case,  dsherd  is  a  nomen  unitatis,  and  its 
gender  has  no  other  than  a  grammatical  significance. 

For  some  further  questions  connected  with  the  prophetic 
opposition  to  the  use  of  asheras  in  the  worship  of  Yahwfe 
and  the  prohibition  in  the  laws,  see  Idolatry,  §  8. 

The  older  literature  is  cited  under  Ashtoreth  \q.v.\.  For 
recent  discu-ssion  see  We.  CH  281 /C  note ;  St.  CF/ 1 458^,  cp 
ZA  T\V  1  345,  4  293^  6  318 /  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  Uber  einige 
ph^.  Inschri/ten,  26^;  WRS,  ReL  Sem.^)  187^  On  the 
other  side,  Schr.  ZA  3  364.  Reference  may  be  made  also  to 
Baethpen,  Beitr.  218^  ;  and  to  Collins,  PSBA  11  201^,  who 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  askera  was  a  phallic  emblem  sacred 
to  Baal.  G.  F.  M. 

ARHK8  C^p^,  of  imcertain  derivation)  is  used  in 
various  figures  of  speech  typif)ring  hiuniliadon,  frailty, 
nothingness,  etc.:  e.g.,  to  sit  in,  or  be  covered  with, 
ashes  (Job28,  cp  Ez.273o  Lam.  8x6),  to  eat  ashes  (Ps. 
1029),  to  follow  after  ashes  (Is.  44 20,  Che.  adloc.,  cp 
Hos.  12i).  To  throw  ashes  on  the  head  (2S.  18 19  Is. 
61 3).  or  to  wear  ashes  and  sackcloth  (Dan.  93  Esth. 
4 1  Jonah36,  cp  Mt  11 21  Lk.  10 13),  was  a  common  way 
of  showing  one's  grief;  see  Mourning  Citstoms,  §  i. 
The  combination  '  dust  and  ashes '  ("jski  tdw  ;  cp  also 
Dust)  is  found  in  Gen.  1 827  Job  42  6  (cp  Ecclus.  IO9) — 
note  the  striking  assonance  nsK  nnn  nK9  Is.  61 3,  '  in- 
stead of  ashes  a  coronal ' ;  cp  Ewald's  '  Schmuck  statt 

I  Schr.  ZA  8  364.  and  many.  The  name  is  once  written 
with  the  common  ideogram  for  the  goddess  IStar  (Br.  Mus.  33 
obv.  1.3). 
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Schmutz.*  'Proverbs  of  ashes'  (Job  13 12)  is  a  sym- 
bolism of  empty  iriHing  sayings,  * 

To  denote  the  '  ashes '  of  sacrificial  victims  the  above 
word  is  found  only  in  Nu.  19 9/ ,  where  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  heifer  are  represented  as  endowed  with  the  power 
of  rendering  clean  or  imclean  the  person  who  came  into 
contact  with  them  (cp  Heb.  913).  The  usual  term  is 
W'n  deSen,  prop.  *  fatness,'  which  comes  to  be  used  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  mixed  with  fat.  From  I.ev.  1 16 
(P)  it  would  seem  that  these  were  placed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  altar,  and  afterwards  removed  to  a  place 
'outside  the  camp'  [id.  4 12,  cp  610/  [3/]  P).* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  ]V'^  occurs  only  twice  outside  P  :  viz., 
Jer.  31 40  and  i  K.  13  3  5  (the  latter  in  a  passage  which  is  a  lute 
addition  to  the  book;  see  Kings,  §  5,  n.  i).  |(7^3  n*9  'ashes 
(RV  mg.  *soot';  cp  Ges.-Bu.)  of  the  furnace,'  Ex.  l>8io  (© 
aiOdAt))  is  quite  objure ;  see  Furnace.  ^iro66i,  i5's  usual 
rendering  of  TSK  (cp  also  in  NT  i.e.  above),  is  found  again  in  2 
Mace.  13  5,  in  connection  with  the  tower  full  of  ashes  at  Bcrea  (2) 
wherein  Menelaus  met  his  death.  ^  Tec^pa  (of  which  the  verb 
Tt(}tpota,  'to  turn  to  ashes,'  is  used  in  2  Pet.  26  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah)  is  found  only  in  Tob.  t5 16  8  2,  '  ashes  of  perfume '  (or 
'  uicense,'  KV)and  Wisd.  2  3,  '  our  body  shall  be  turned  to  ashes.' 

ASHHUB  (so  RV) ;  AV  Ashur  ("rtn^N,  §  81.  origin- 
ally •  man  of  Horns '  [on  this  class  of  names  see 
also  Elidad]  ;  in  iCh.  224,  acxco  [B],  e^cAcoA  [A], 
Acccop  [I-] ;  in  4  5  CARA  [B],  ACXOYP  [A].  Acocop 
[L],  ytsHUK,  assur),  mentioned  ap^rt  from  the  more 
important  branches  of  Hezron — Jerahmeel,  Ram,  and 
^.'helubai  (Caleb) — as  a  posthumous  child  (i  Ch.  224  4  5), 
father  of  Tekoa  (see  Judah). 

ASHiMA  (X9W ;  Ac[€]iMAe  [ba],  accnag  [l]). 

a  Hamathite  deity  (2K.  ITsof).  On  the  true  form  of 
the  name  (cp  0)  and  its  meaning,  see  Hamath. 

ASHKELON  (J^^p^N,  deriv.  unknown.  ackaAcon 
[B«AL]:»  ethnic  ^l^ipC^.  -[e]iTHC.  Aahkalonite, 
Josh.  183  RV.  AV  Eshkalonite)  ;  mod.  'Askaldn 
[with  initial  T]),  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
the  only  one  (it  is  generally  held)  ^  just  on  the  sea  coast 
(cp  Jer.  477),  lies  12  m.  N.  from  Gaza.  The  site  is  a 
rocky  amphitheatre,  with  traces  of  an  old  dock,  filled 
with  Herodian  and  Crusading  ruins.  It  has  no  natiu-al 
strength  ;  its  military  value  seems  to  be  due  to  its  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  though  the  harbour  was  small  and 
difficult  of  access. 

Under  the  Egyptian  rule  Ashkelon  was  a  fortress  ; 
letters  fi-om  its  governor  Jitia  appear  in  the  Amarna 
correspondence  (Am.  Tab.  211/).  and  Abd-hiba  of 
Jerusalem  complains  that  the  territories  of  Askaluna 
and  Gazri  have  joined  in  the  alliance  against  him  {ib. 
180,  14).  Ashkelon  seems  to  have  revolted  from 
Rameses  II.  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  222  ;  cp  Egypt,  § 
58),  and  from  Meneptah  (see  EcYPr,  §  60,  n, ) ;  but  it 
was  reconquered  by  them.*    The  storming  of  the  city 

1  In  X  K.  20  38  41  it  is  almost  certain  that  with  RV  we  should 
point  nSK  instead  of  TDK  (AV  ashes)  and  render  *  head-band ' ;  see 

TUKBAN. 

*  Hence  the  denominative  JSTt*  '  to  clear  away  the  fat-ashes ' 
Nu.  4  n  Ex.  27  3 ;  see  Altar,  S  13. 

3  As^alon  and  Ekron  are  confused  in  (B  more  than  once ;  e.g;.^ 
I  S.  5  lo. 

*  [With  regard  to  the  site  of  Ashkelon  proper,  it  is  possible  to 
hold  that,  like  other  Philistine  cities,  it  lay  a  little  inland  ; 
Antoninus  Martyr  (ch.  33,  ed.  Gildemeister,  23),  indeed,  in  the 
sixth  century  a.d.,  expressly  distingubhes  it  from  the  sea-side 
town,  and  in  536  a.d.  a  synodical  letter  was  sifted,  both  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ascalon  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Maiumas  Ascalon.  Ac- 
cording to  Clermont  Ganneau  (see  Rc7P.  archdol.  27368),  the 
inland  town  was  on  the  site  represented  by  the  modem  villages, 
fiamtlmehaxxA  el-Mej'dfl  {sec  Ou6rin, /m/t.  2129  ;  CI.  Ganneau, 
A  reft.  Res.  in  Pai.  2  190).  In  a  Greek  translation  of  a  lost 
SjTiac  text  (published  by  Raalie)  Ascalon  appears  to  be  described 
as  bearing  tne  name  of  vaXaxa. — i.e.y  ire'Aeta  (dove) — in  allusion 
to  the  sacred  doves  of  Astarte,  and  as  being  about  a  m.  from  the 
sea.  The  Ar.  name  Hamdmeh  means  dove.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  theories  respecting  ei-Mejdei^  one  of  which  po.^- 
sesses  much  plausibility  (see  Migdal-Gad).] 

B  Ascalon  (Askalni)  is  one  of  the  places  in  Palestine  which 
Meneptah,  on  the  Isracl-steli,  claims  to  have  captured. 
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is  represented  on  a  wall  of  the  Ramesseum  at  Thebes ; 
the  inhabitants  are  depicted  in  the  sculptiu-es  with  Hittite 
featiues. 

Ashkelon  is  not  enumerated  among  the  towns  of 
Judah  in  Josh.  15.  and  apparently  in  Judg.  1 18  also  we 
ought,  with  ®,  to  read  a  negative  ;  cp  Josh.  183.  It  was 
Philistine  in  the  days  of  Samson  (Judg.  14 19),  Samuel 
(iS.  617).  David  (2S.  I20),  Amos  (Am.  18),  Zephaniah 
(247),  and  Jeremiah  (Jer.  252o  4757),  and  in  the  Greek 
age  (Zech.  9  5).  It  was  taken  by  Sennacherib  (Schrader, 
KAT<-^  165/,  Iskaiuna),  who  deposed  its  king  Sidka 
in  favour  of  Sarludftri,  son  of  Rukibti,  701  B.C.  In 
the  time  of  A§urbanipal  it  had  a  king  Mitinti. 

The  fish-goddess,  Derketo  (see  AtARGATis),  had  a 
temple  to  the  east  of  the  city  on  a  tank,  of  which, 
between  ei-MeJdei^nkd  'Askaidn,  some  traces  still  remain. 
After  the  conquest  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ashkelon 
became,  like  the  other  Philistine  cities,  thoroughly 
Hellenic  ;  but,  more  prudent  than  they,  it  twice  opened 
its  gates  to  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  (i  Mace.  1086  11 60), 
and  again  to  Alexander  Jannceus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave  it  various  buildings 
(Jos.  -^y  L  21 11) :  and  was  afterwards  thfe  residence  of 
his  sister  Salome  (Jos.  BJ  ii-63).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  '  biu-nt  to  the  groimd '  by  the  Jews  in  thefr  revolt 
against  Rome  (Jos.  B/ \\.\hi),  but  then  to  have 
repulsed  the  enemy  twice  {ib.  iii.  2i2).  In  Roman  times 
it  was  a  centre  of  Hellenic  scholarship  ;  and  under  the 
Arabs,  who  called  it  the  *  Bride '  and  the  '  Summit  oi 
Syria,'  was  a  frequent  object  of  struggle.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Christians  in  1154  ;  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187  ; 
dismantled  and  then  rebuilt  by  Richard  in  11 92  (cp 
Vuisauf,  I  tin.  Ricard.  h^ff.)\  and  finally  demolished 
in  1270.  There  are  conbiderable  ruins,  which  have 
been  described  by  Gu6in  {Jud.  2 153- 171).  and.  best 
and  most  recently,  by  Guthe  {ZDPV  1\t^  ff.,  with 
plan;  c"^  PEF  ^lem.i1yJ-'^^^).  The  neighbourhood 
is  well  watered  and  exceedingly  fertile,  the  Ascalonta 
ca-pii,  scallion  (shallot)  or  onion  of  Ascalon,  being  among 
its  characteristic  products.  See.  further,  Philistines, 
and,  for  Rabbinical  references,  Hildesheimer.  Beitr. 
zur  Geo^r.  Palastinas,  \  ff.  G.  A.  S. 

ASHKENAZ  (n?e?«  ;  acxanaz  [BADEL]  ;  as^ 
CENEz).  The  people  of  Asbkenaz  are  mentioned  in 
(jen.  IO3  and  (ACXCNez  [A])  in  ||  1  Ch.  16  in  connection 
with  Gomcr ;  in  Jer.  5l27t  (ACXANAZeoc  or  -aioc 
[BNA].  ACKA.  [Q])  after  Minni.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  connect  their  name  with  the  proper  name  Askanios  in 
Hom.  //.  2862  18793,  iior  with  the  Ascanian  tribes  in 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  and  infer  that  the  original  home  of 
Ashkenaz  was  in  Phrygia  (Lenormant,  E.  Meyer,  Di. ). 
Rather  Ashkenaz  must  have  been  one  of  the  migratory 
peoples  which  in  the  time  of  Esar-haddon  biust  upon 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  upon  Armenia. 
One  branch  of  this  great  migration  appears  to  have 
reached  Lake  Urumiyeh  ;  for  in  the  revolt  which  Esar- 
haddon  chastised  (i  R  45,  coL  2,  ^7  ff.),  the  Mannai, 
who  lived  to  the  SW.  of  that  lake,  sought  the  help 
of  Upakai  'of  the  land  of  A§guza.'  a  name  (originally 
perhaps  ASgunza)  which  the  scepticism  of  Dillmann 
need  not  hinder  us  from  identifying  with  Ashkenaz.  and 
from  considering  as  that  of  a  horde  from  the  north,  of 
Indo- Germanic  origin,  which  settled  on  the  south  of 
Lake  Urumiyeh.  (See  Schr.  CO  7^2  293;  Wi.  GBA 
269;  .<4/^  6488491 ;  similarly  Friedr.  Del.,  Sayce, 
Knudtzon. )  T.  K.  c. 

ASHNAH  (nS^.  ACNA  [AL]).  the  name  of  two 
unidentified  sites  in  the  lowland  of  Judah  ;  one  apparently 
in  the  more  north-easterly  portion  (Josh.  1633  acca 
[B]).  the  other  much  farther  south  (1643.  iana  [B], 
AC€NNA[A],  -cANN.  [L]t). 

ASH-PAN  (nnnO),  i  K.  75oAVn«.;  see  censer,  2. 

ASHPENAZ  (TDBC^X,  ABiecApi  [6«7].  [jcol  AC<t)A- 
N€2  [Theod.  BA]).  chief  of  the  eimuchs  under  Nebuchad- 
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rezzar  (Dan.  I3).  The  current  explanations  are  un- 
tenable,^ and  the  cause  is  obvious.  The  name  is 
corrupt,  and  has  been  brought  into  a  delusive  resem- 
blance to  Ashkenaz.  An  earlier  form  of  the  name, 
equally  corrupt,  and  brought  into  an  equally  delusive 
resemblance  to  an  ancient  Hebrew  name,  is  Abiezri 
(niyaK  ;  see  Abiezer,  i  ) ;  this  is  the  form  adopted  by  @. 
What  is  the  original  name  concealed  in  these  two 
apparently  dissimilar  forms  ?  @  enables  us  to  discover 
it  by  its  reading,  evidently  more  nearly  accurate  than 
that  of  MT  in  Dan.  1  n — Kal  elirev  AaviijX  'A/3t€<r5pi  rtp 
dyadeixO^vTi  d.pxt€vvo&x_<f  eiri  rbv  Aai'ti^X.  .  .  .  The 
MT  indeed,  in  zn/.mt,  represents  Daniel  as  com- 
municating with  a  third  person  called  Melzar,  or  '  the 
Melzar'  ;  but  a  comparison  of  t^i'.  37-1018  shows  that 
this  represcnuition  must  be  incorrect.  It  was  the  '  prince 
of  the  eunuchs*  that  Daniel  must  have  addressed  in 
T'.  II  ;  a  slight  transposition  and  a  change  of  one  point 
are  indispensable  (see  Melzar).  We  have  now,  there- 
fore, four  forms  to  compare ;  [a)  nTj;'3«.  {f>)  T:srK, 
{c)  -isVon,  and  {d)  ns»e^*  (Pesh.  in  v.w).  Of  these, 
{a),  {c),  and  {d),  virtually  agree  as  to  the  last  two  letters 
(if  in  a  we  neglect  the  final  ♦,  which  is  not  recognised  in 
Syro-He.x.  or  by  Ephrem).  These  letters  are  -js-  Next, 
{a),{b),  (f),  and  (r/)  agree  as  to  the  presence  of  a  labial ;  the 
first  two  are  for  a  mute,  the  others  for  a  1  iquid.  Also  ( b )  and 
{c)  attest  a  V  or  a  3,  and  («)  and  [d]  a  \  which  might  be  a 
fragment  of  a  •?•  while  {b)  and  {d)  present  us  with  a  r,  of 
which  the  y  in  (a)  looks  like  a  fragment.  Next,  {a),  [b],  and 
{c)  attestan  k  or  a  ,i,  and  lastly,  {a),  {c),  and  {d)  agree  as  to 
■J.  The  almost  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  name 
of  the  chief  eunuch  was  nsKB'Sa,  commonly  pronounced 
Belshazzar.  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
name  Balsarezer  (  =  Belshazzar)  has  suffered  in  trans- 
mission (see  BiLSHAN,  Sakezer).  t.  k.  c. 
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1.  References. 


ASHTABOTH  (ni"U52^--x.^.,  Ashtoreth  in  her 
diflTerent  representations  ; — acTARCoO  [BAL],  -TAft*). 
[H'' Josh.  9io].  acOarcom  [A  Josh.  1831]  ;  the  adjective 
is  AshteratMte,  ^niR^'V.  o  ACTApcae[e]i  [BA],  eecT. 
[.«]>  ccOApcoei  [L].  I  Ch.  11 44).  Ashteroth-Earnaim 

(a^3")!?  niTl^'y  ;  ACTApCOe  KARNAIN  [A],  -T€R.  KAIN. 
[IC]) — i.e. ,  '  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns '  ? — '  Ashtaroth 
of  (  =  near)  Kamaim'?)  in  Gen.  14  s,''  and  Be-esh- 
terah  (rnri'^3,  i.e..  n-J^^i^y  n^5.  or  'house  of 
Astarte';  Bocoran[B],  -rra[L],  B€€- 
eARA[A])  in  Josh.  21 27.  but  n'TinK^ 
simply  in  Dt.  I4  Josh.  9xol24 181231,  where  it  appears, 
along  with  Edrei,  as  a  chief  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  ; 
and  in  i  Ch.  656  [71]  (ACHRCoe  [B]  ramcoO  [A»])  as  a 
Levitical  city.  Then,  in  Am.  613  (Gratz's  restored 
reading)  we  have  Kamaim  as  the  name  of  a  city  E. 
of  the  Jordan  taken  by  Israel,  and  in  1  and  a  Mace. 
Kamaim  or  Karnion  as  a  city  in  Gilead  with  a  temple 
of  Atargatis  [y.r.]  attached  to  it.  The  lists  of 
Thotmes  III.  {circa  1650  B.C.)  contain  an  'A-s-ti-ra-ti^ 
(/e/^'^545  ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  162.  313  ;  cp  Ashtarti, 
Bezold  and  Budge,  Te/l  el-Amama  Tab  I.  in  Brit.  Mu. 
43,  64).  Whether  these  names  represent  one  place  or 
two  places  is,  on  the  biblical  data,  uncertain. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome 

1  For  example,  HaldvA'  compares  Pers.  asPanJ,  *  hospitium ' 
(/^f*.,  188 :,  2282/);  Nestle  loo  explains  'hospes'  from  the 
Armenian  {Ma>-^.  38).     Frd.  Del.  and  Schr.  offer  no  explanation. 

8  If  we  adopt  the  form  i^-^jOi  a  slight  difference  in  the  summa- 
tion will  be  the  result. 

3  Here  it  is  described  as  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer.  Or  were  there  two  neighbour- 
ing cities?  Kuenen,  Buhl,  and  Siegfr.-St.  read  'Ashtaroth  and 
Karnaim,'  claiming  ©l  as  on  their  side.  Probably,  however,  the 
ri-^ht  (B  reading  is  K<rraptit$  Kapviuv  (A LI  (see  Nestle,  Marg.\ 
Moore  explains  '  the  Astarte  of  the  two-peaked  mountain ' ;  sec 
especially  G.  F.  Moore,  JBL  156^  l'97l),  and  cp  col.  336,  n.  3. 
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ASHTORETH 

(05<2)  2096x  1  84  5  26898  2  108 17)  record  the  existence  in 
2  Th«  OS  ^^^  ^^  *°  Batanea  of  two  places  called 
*  fdtafl.  Astaroth- Karnaim,  •  which  lay  9  R.  m. 
apart,  between  .Adara  (Edrei)  and  Abila' 
of  the  Decapolis ;  one  of  them,  'the  city  of  Og,' 
(say)  6  R.  m.  from  Edrei,  the  other  '  a  very  large  town 
of  Arabia  [in  which]  they  show  the  house  of  Job " ;  and 
in  the  Peregrinatio  of  S.  Silva  of  Aquitaine  (4th  cent. ) 
Carneas  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  she  saw  Job's 
house.  Now,  at  the  present  day  there  is  a  Tell  *Ashtarah 
on  the  Bashan  plateau,  on  the  W.  of  Hauran,  21  m.  E. 
of  the  Lake  of  Gahlee  (long.  36°  E.,*  lat.  32"*  50'  N.), 
1900  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  2  m.  N.  lies  El-Merkez, 
where  the  tombs  of  Job  and  his  wife  are  shown,  and 
there  was  the  ancient  Christian  monastery  of  Job,  while 
I  m.  farther  N.,  at  Sheikh  Sa'd,  is  a  basalt  monolith, 
with  Egyptian  figures,  known  as  Job's  stone  (see  Erman, 
ZZ^/'K  15  205-211).  In  this  neighbourhood,  then,  must 
have  lain  one  of  the  Ashtaroths  of  the  OS.  It  does 
not  suit  the  datum  of  the  latter — •  between  Adara 
and  Abila';  but  this  may  be  one  of  the  not  infrequent 
inaccuracies  of  the  OS.  From  this  Ashtaroth  Eusebius 
places  the  other  9  R.  m.  distant.  Now,  6  R.  m.  S. , 
near  the  W.  el-Ehrer  (the  upper  Yarmuk),  lies  Tell  el- 
Ash'ari,  which  some  (like  van  Kasteren)  take  as  the 
second  Ashtaroth.'  This,  Buhl  {Geog.  249)  prefers  to 
find  8  R.  m.  S.  of  Tell  'Ashtarah  in  Muzeirib,  the  great 
station  on  the  Haj  road,  with  a  lake  and  an  island  with 
ruins  of  pre-Mohammedan  fortifications.  A  market  has 
been  here  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  place  must 
have  been  important  in  ancient  times.  Moreover,  it 
suits  another  dattun  of  the  OS.  in  lying  about  6  R.  m. 
from  Edrei. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  question  of  identifying 
any  of  these  sites,  or  the  two  Ashtaroths  of  the  OS., 
3  OT  Bitaa  ^'^^  ^^  corresponding  names  of  OT. 
'  Names  in  this  part  of  Palestine  have 
always  been  in  a  state  of  drift  That  Tell  'Ashtarah 
is  the  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  of  Gen.  14  5  or  the  'Ashtaroth 
of  other  texts  has  in  its  favour,  besides  its  name,  the 
existence  of  a  sanctuary,  even  though  this  has  been 
transferred  in  Christian  times  to  Job.  On  the  other 
hand,  Muzeirib  must  have  been  of  too  great  import- 
ance not  to  be  set  down  to  some  great  place-name 
of  the  OT  ;  and  its  accessibiJty  from  Edrei  suits  the 
association,  frequent  in  the  OT,  of  the  latter  with  Ash- 
toreth. As  to  the  Karnaim  of  i  Mace.  626  (which,  of 
course,  is  the  same  as  the  Kamaim  of  Am.  6 13),  it  cannot 
have  been  Muzeirib,  as  Buhl  contends,  for  in  such  a  case 
the  lake  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  assault  of  Judas  upon  it  (a  lake  is 
mentioned  near  Caspis  or  Casphon  [^.v.]  which  Judas 
took  previously) ;  and  in  2  Mace.  12  21  Karnion  is  said 
to  be  difficult  to  get  at  5td  t^v  irdvTU)v  rQ>v  rhieuiv 
<rT€p6TrfTa.  This  does  not  suit  Muzeirib,  or  Tell 
'Ashtarah,  or  Sheikh  Sa'd.  Furrer,  therefore,  has  sug- 
gested for  Karnion  A'ren  or  Gren,  the  Agrasna  of  the 
Romans,  in  the  inaccessible  /^Jd.  Till  the  various 
sites  have  been  dug  into  and  the  ancient  name  of 
Muzeirib  is  recovered,  however,  we  must  be  content  to 
know  that  there  was  an  'Ashteroth  Karnaim  near  Tt/l 
\4shtarah,  and  that  possibly  there  was  a  second  site 
of  the  same  name  in  the  same  region  in  OT  times. 

On  the  whole  subject  see  especially  ZVPf  xm.  xiv.  and  xv., 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan  (203-210),  and  Buhl,  Stud,  zur 
To/'O^.  ties  N.OstjordaHlnnties,  13^1  P<i-l-  248-250;  also 
Moore, /i?A  16  155^^,  and,  for  an  Egyptological  explanation  of 
the  name  'Ashtoreth  of  the  two  horns,  WMM,  As,  u.  Eur.  313. 

G.  A.  S. 

ASHTORETH  {Trp\^^),  a  goddess  of  the  Canaanites 
^  Sub  Kvr.  Kopi^aeif.  ^  Sub  Kopi^actfi. 

*  So  Schumacher.  '  The  double  peak  of  the  southern  summit 
of  Tell  el' Ash' ari.  formed  by  the  depression  running  from  N. 
to  S.,  would  make  the  appellation  of  Karnaim,  or  "double- 
homed,"  extremely  appropriate '  {Across  JordoHy  208).  In  a 
Talmudic  dlsaission  as  to  the  constructions  for  the  Feast  of 
Booths  it  is  said  that  Ashteroth  Karnaim  was  situated  between 
two  mountains  which  gave  much  shade  (Succa,  2a;  cp  Ncub. 
G^ttg-.  246).     Many  icgard  this  statement  as  purely  imaginative. 
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and  Phoenicians.  The  Miissoretic  vowel-pointing,  which 
1  Najn«  ^  followed  by  EV,  gives  the  word  the  vowels 
'  of  bosheih,  '  scandalous  thing '  (cp  Molech 
for  Melekl  ;  the  true  pronunciation,  as  we  know  from 
the  Gr.  ^Affrdprrf  (so  even  0^^^  ;  alongside  of  turraptaO 
[BAL])  and  from  Augustine,^  was  ''Ashtart.'  In  the 
OT  the  name  in  the  plural  (the  \4shtdroth)  is  coupled 
with  the  Baals,  in  the  general  sense,  '  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,*  '■*  a  usage  with  which  the  Assyrian 
iiiini  u-iliardti  is  compared.  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (i  K.  II5,  cp  33)  for  the 
Phirnician  'Ashtart  a  high  place,  which  was  destroyed 
more  than  three  centuries  later  by  Josiah  (a  K.  2813). 

Of  the  character  of  this  goddess  and  her  religion  we 
learn  nothing  directly  from  the  OT.  Her  name  does 
a  ChATAetAT  ^^^  occur  either  in  the  prophets  or  in 
*  historical  texts  in  any  other  connections 
than  those  cited  above  ;  it  is  nowhere  intimated  that  the 
licentious  characteristics  of  the  worship  at  the  high  places 
were  derived  from  the  cultus  of  Astarte.  The  weeping 
for  Tammuz  (Ez.  814),  which  C>Til  of  Alexandria  and 
Jerome  identify  with  the  Phoenician  mourning  for  Adonis 
(so  <5Q'"e),  \vas  more  probably  a  direct  importation  of 
the  liabylonian  cult.'  This  is  doubtless  tnie  also  of  the 
worship  of  the  •  Queen  of  Heaven '  (Jer.  7 18  [® ^kaq 
tt;  arparigi  toj  oi/povou],  44 17  ^),  whatever  the  name 
may  mean  (see  Queen  of  Heaven).  The  law  which 
forbids  women  to  wear  men's  garments,  or  men  women's 
(Dt.  225),  may  be  aimed  at  obscene  rites  such  as  obtained 
in  the  worship  of  many  deities  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
but  need  not  refer  specifically  to  the  cult  of  Astarte. 

Many    inscriptions    from    the    mother -country  and 

its  colonies,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Latin 

3  Varvinff  liters,  prove  the  prominent  place  which 

*  f„V?7r^  ^e  worship  of  Astarte  had  among  the 
Phoenicians ;  Egyptian  documents  place 
the  •  'Ashtart  of  the  Hittite  countr}' '  by  the  side  of  the 
•Sutech  of  Heta,'  the  principal  male  divinity;  the 
Philistines  deposited  Saul's  armour  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of 'Ashtart  (i  S.  31xo  ©^^^  to  aarafrr[e]ioy), 
perhaps  the  famous  temple  at  Ashkelon  of  which 
Herodotus  writes  ( 1 105) ;  *  the  stele  of  Mesha,  king  of 
Moab  (9th  cent.  B.c. ),  tells  how  he  devoted  his  prisoners 
to  Ashtar-Chemosh  ;  a  city  in  Bashan  often  mentioned 
in  the  OT  bears  the  name  Ashtaroth  (cp  also  Ashteroth 
Karnaim,  Gen.  14  5,  and  Beeshterah,  Josh.  21 27;  see 
Ashtaroth).  'Ashtart  was  worshipped  in  Babylonia 
and  .\ssyria  under  the  name  IStar  (considerable  frag- 
ments of  her  myth  have  been  preserved) ;  in  Southern 
Arabia  as  'Athtar  (masc ) ;  in  Abyssinia  as  'Astar  ;  * 
in  Syria  as  'Atar  or  'Athar  (in  proper  names  :  cp  Atar- 
GATis  [^.  V.  ]  =  DercCto).  The  Arabs  are  the  only  Semitic 
people  among  whom  we  do  not  find  this  deity ;  and 
even  here  it  is  possible  that  al-Lat  and  al-'Uzza  were 
originally  only  titles  of  Astarte.  The  normal  phonetic 
changes  in  the  word  show  that  the  worship  of  Astarte 
did  not  spread  from  one  of  these  peoples  to  the  others, 
but  was  common  to  them  before  their  separation. 
The  fem.  ending  is  peculiar  to  the  Palestinian  branch 
of  the  race,  and,  as  has  been  observed,  in  Southern 
Arabia  'Athtar  was  a  god,  not  a  goddess. 

Unlike  Baal,  Astarte  is  a  proper  name ;  but  imder 
this  name  numy  diverse  divinities  were  worshipped. 
The  Utar  of  Arbela  was  recognised  by  the  Assyrians 
themselves  as  a  goddess  different  from   the  Utar  of 

1  (^wtsi.  r6  in  futi.,  Estart,  Astart.  Confirmatory  evidence 
is  given  by  the  Egyptian  transcription. 

^  '^  Judg.  2 11  106  I  S.  7  3  (®»AL  ra  oKayi)  4  12  xo  (45bal  toU 
a\a-€a-ty) ;  all  belonging  to  the  later  elohisdcCEj)  or  deuteronomic 
school. 

5*  The  identification  of  Tammui  with  Adonis  is  found  also  in 
Melito  ^Cureton,  Spicil.  25).  The  connection  of  the  myths  is 
unquestioned.     See  Tammuz. 

*  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  Philistines  wor- 
shipped Astarte  before  they  invaded  Palestine.  The  temple  was 
an  old  Canaanite  sanctuary. 

^  Hal^vy's  discovery  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  publication  of 
the  Axum  inscriptions. 
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Nineveh ;  the  Istar  of  Agade  from  the  Islar  of  Urku 
(see  Assyria,  §  9,  Babylonia,  §  26).  The  inscription 
of  Eshmunazar  shows  that  more  than  one  'Ashtart  had 
a  temple  in  Sidon  ;  and  we  know  many  others.  Whether 
those  differences  are  only  the  consetiuence  of  natural 
divergence  in  the  worship  of  the  primitive  Semitic  deity, 
in  the  immense  tract  of  time  and  space,  or,  as  is  alto- 
gether more  probable,  in  great  part  due  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  originally  imconnected  local  numina  with 
Astarte,  the  result  is  the  same :  ^  there  were  many 
Astartes  who  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
character,  attributes,  and  cultus — a  class  of  goddesses 
rather  than  a  single  goddess  of  the  name. ' 

Astarte  was  often  the  tutelary  divinity  of  a  city,  its 
'  proprietress '  {baalat) ;  and  then,  of  course,  its  pro- 

.    CharftAtor     *^^^^*^^  ^"^  champion,  a  warlike  god- 
^*»»**C*«r.    j^^      Q^  ^^  ^^^  hand,  she  was  a 

goddess  of  fertility  and  reproduction,  as  appears  strik- 
ingly in  the  myth  of  the  descent  of  litar.  These  two 
characters  might  be  attributed  to  different  Astartes, 
as  among  the  .\ssyrians  (cp  the  Aphrodites) ;  but 
they  might  also  coexist  in  one  and  the  same  goddess, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  older  conception. 

The  figures  from  Babylonia  and  Susiana,  as  well  as 
from  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  which  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent Astartes,  express  by  rude  exaggeration  of  sexuality 
the  attributes  of  the  goddess  of  generation.*  That 
the  cultus-images  of  Astarte  were  of  similar  types  is  not 
probable.  At  Paphos  she  was  worshipped  in  a  conical 
stone,  and  many  representations  show  the  evolution 
from  this  of  a  partially  iconic  idol. 

In  the  astro-theology  of  the  Babylonians  the  planet 
Ventis  was  the  star  of  Utar.  It  is  a  common  but  ill- 
founded  opinion  that  in  Palestine  Astarte  was  a  moon 
goddess.  The  name  of  the  city,  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  is 
often  alleged  in  support  of  this  theory.  Even  if  the 
translation,  '  the  homed  Astarte,'  be  right,  however,  it  is 
a  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  horns  represented 
the  crescent  moon — it  is  quite  as  natural  to  think  of  the 
horns  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep,  or  of  an  image  of  the  goddess 
made  after  an  Egyptian  tjrpe  (see  Egypt,  §  13)  ;* — and 
it  is  a  still  more  unwarranted  assumption  that  Astarte 
was  elsewhere  in  Palestine  represented  in  the  same  way. 
It  would  be  a  much  more  logical  inference  that  the  horns 
were  the  distinctive  attribute  of  this  particular  Astarte.  * 
The  other  testimony  to  the  lunar  character  of  Astarte  is 
neither  of  an  age  nor  of  a  nature  to  justify  much  confidence 
{De  dea  Syr.  4  ;  Herodian,  v.  64).  The  point  to  be  in- 
sisted on  is  that  the  widely  accepted  theory  that  Astarte 
was  primarily  a  moon  goddess,  by  the  side  of  the  sun 
god,  Baal,  has  as  little  foundation  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

In  Dt  7 13  *  the  'ashtdroth  of  the  flocks '  are  parallel 
to  the  •  offspring  of  the  herds,'  from  which  it  has  been 
ingeniously  argued  that  among  the  nomadic  Semites 
Astarte  was  a  sheep-goddess  ( WRS,  Rel.  Sent.  C-^'  310,  and 
469^) ;  but  this  also  seems  hazardous. 

Of  the  cultus  of  Astarte  we  know  comparatively  little. 
ReUgious  prostitution  (Hdt  1  199 ;  Strabo  xvi.  I20; 
_  c-j*-.  EP'  Jerem.  42/  [Bar.  C42/]  ;  De  dea  Syr. 
,  \j  lUS.  g^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  confined  to  the  temples 
of  Astarte,  nor  to  the  worship  of  female  divinities. 
Nu.  25 1-5  connects  it  vnXh  Baal-peor  ;  Am.  27  Dt.  23x8 
(17),  etc.,  show  that  in  Israel  similar  practices  infected 
even  the  worship  of  Yah  we.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  cultus  of  Astarte  was  saturated  with  these 
abominations. 

J  In  the  period  from  which  most  of  our  monumental  evidence 
comes,  still  another  cause  must  be  recognised  :  syncretism  with 
the  Egyptian  religions  (see  EkiVPT,  |  16). 

'  This  use  predominates  in  Hebrew,  which  has,  indeed,  no 
other  word  for  *  goddess ' ;  but,  as  has  oeen  remarked  above,  it 
is  found  in  Ass\'rian  also. 

3  Heuzey,  Rrt'.  Arch/ol.  xxxix.,  1880,  p.  i^.;  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  hydros,  etc.  On  the  origin  of  this  type  see,  however, 
S.  Reinach,  Rev.  Arckiol.  3  s<fr.  20,  1805,  ^.  i^- f. 

*  Cp  the  representation  of  Baalat  of  Byblos,  LIS  1  i,  PI.  I. 

5  On  Ashteroth  Karnaim  sc^JBL  16  155^ 
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The  origin  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  are  obscure ; 
but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  most  universally  worshipped  of  Semitic  divinities  was 
of  non- Semitic  extraction  (see  Haupt,  ZDMG  34 
758).  The  relation  between  Astarte  and  Aphrodite  is 
an  interesting  and  important  question,  upon  which  we 
cannot  touch  here. 

Literature. — Selden,  Z)^  Dis  Syris^  syn.  ii.  ch.  2;  Movers, 
Phdnizier.  1  559-650;  Scholz,  Gstzendienst  und  Zauberwesen 
bei  den  alien  Hebrdem,  259-301 ;  Baudissin,  art.  *  Astarte  und 
Aschera '  in  PRE(^)  2 147-161  (where  the  lit.  in  full  maybe  found); 
Bacthgen,  Beitr.  zur  semit.  ReL-gesch.^  1888 ;  E.  Meyer,  arU 
*  Astarte'  in  Roscher's  Lex.  dergriech.  u.  Ktfm.  Myth.  645-655, 
in  part  corrected  by  his  art.  '  Baal,'  ib.  2867^ ;  Barton,  Ash- 
toreth  and  her  Influence  in  the  OT,'  JBL  10  73^;  '  The  Semitic 
Ishtar-cult,'  Hvbraka^  9 133-165  10 1-74.  See  also  Driver's  very 
comprehensive  article  in  Hastings,  DB.  g.  F.  M. 

ASHUR  ('T^ntf'^),  I  Ch.  224  AV,  RV  Ashhur. 

ASHUEITES.  THE  (^"}^:^^$?n,  ton  OACeipei  [B], 
6AC0YP  E-'^l'  €zpi  [L ;  '  Jezreel '  follows]),  are  mentioned 
in  2  Sam.  29!  among  various  clans  subject  to  the 
authority  of  IshbaaL  Pesh.  Vg.  read  n^B'jn,  the 
Geshurites.  which  is  accepted  by  some  (see  Geshur), 
while  others  (Kamph.  Ki.  Klo.  Gr.)  follow  the  Targ. 
(irK  n*3i  Sy.  cp  iS^i  and  read  ne^wrr  (cp  Judg.  1 32) 
— i.e. , '  the  Asherites,'  whose  land  lay  to  the  W.  of  Jordan 
above  Jezreel,  which  is  mentioned  next,  the  eniuneration 
proceeding  from  N.  to  S. 

ASHVATH  (nVJ^y  ;  AceiG  [BA],  -coyaO  [L]).  in  a 
genealogy  of  Asher  {g.v.,  §  4  ii.),  i  Ch.  733t. 

ASIA  ( H  ACl  A  [Ti.  WH]).  Great  uncertainty  prevailed 
during  the  apostolic  period  as  to  the  usage  of  the  names 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  boundaries  of  several 
of  the  districts  had  long  been  uncertain — those  between 
Mysia  and  Phrygia  were  proverbially  so  (Strabo,  564). 
This  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  names 
denoted  ethnological  rather  than  political  divisions,  and 
belonged  to  diverse  eF>ochs.  They  are  like  geological 
strata,  which  are  clear  enough  when  seen  in  section  but 
impossible  to  disentangle  when  represented  on  a  single 
plane.  A  further  complication  arose  when  the  Romans 
im|X)sed  upon  the  country  the  provincial  systen\.  The 
official  nomenclature  was  applied  without  any  account 
being  taken  of  the  older  history  or  of  ethnical  facts  or 
popular  usage.  In  the  case  of  Lycia,  Bithynia,  or 
Pamphylia  there  was  no  distinction  of  any  moment 
between  the  old  and  the  new  usage  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Galatia  and  Asia  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
precise  sense  of  the  names  is  very  great. 

The  province  of  Asia  was  formed  in  133-130  B.C.  when 
Attains  III.  of  Pergamus  left  his  kingdom  by  will  to 
Rome  ;  the  name  Asia  had  early  come  into  use  because 
there  was  no  other  single  term  to  denote  the  ^Egean 
coast  lands.  The  area  of  the  province  was  subsequently 
increased,  first  by  the  addition  of  Phrygia  (116  B.C.) ; 
we  are,  therefore,  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  whether,  in  any  given  case,  the  word  Asia 
is  restricted  to  the  coast  or  extended  to  the  entire 
province — in  other  words,  whether  it  includes  Phrygia 
or  not. 

In  Acts  2  9,  Asia  indicates  the  towns  of  the  highly  civilised 
coast  land,  for  the  enumeration  'is  popular  and  Greek  in  style, 
as  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  Phrygia  alongside  Asia :  accord- 
ing; to  the  Roman  mode  of  speaking,  Phrygia  was  included  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  that  small  part  round  Antioch 
(Phrygia  Galatica)  which  fell  to  the  province  Galatia.  Such 
names  as  Phrygia,  Mysia,  or  Lydia  were  to  a  Roman  without 
any  political  significance,  being  merely  geographical  terms 
denoting  parts  of  the  province  of  Asia,  used  on  occasion  to 
specify  exactly  the  region  referred  to  by  the  speaker  (Cic. 
pro  Flac.  xxvii.  §  6s ;  Asia  vestra  constat  ex  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  Lydia).  Such  use  can  be  paralleled  from  the  NT.  In 
Acts  16 7  icarcl  Tt\v  Mvcruu'  [Ti.  WH]  is  used  to  define  rigidly 
the  point  reached  by  the  apostles  when  warned  from  Bithynia. 
In  Acts 6 9,  a  decision  is  more  difficult.  The  Jews  who  'dis- 
puted '  with  Stephen  were  probably  those  educated  in  the  schools 
of  Smyrna  or  Pergamus ;  but  we  cannot  on  a  priori  grounds 
decide  that  some  of  them  did  not  belong  to  Phrygia.  Here, 
therefore,  Asia  may  or  may  not  be  used  in  its  Roman  sense. 
So  also  in  Acts  21  27  =  24  x8. 
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The  whole  question  of  the  sense  in  which  geographical 
terms  are  used  by  the  writer  of  Acts  centres  round  Acts 
166,  where  the  apostles  are  forbidden  to  preach  in  Asia 
{KwKvBivrt's  .  .  .  XaX^ircu  rhv  \6yov  iv  tj  *A<rl^ 
[Ti.  WH]).  Those  interpreters  {e.^.,  Con.  and  Hows. 
I324)  who  take  the  preceding  words  {dirjXOov  di  rijp 
^pvylay  Kal  FaXariKTitf  x'^P^  [Ti.  WH])  to  express  the 
opening  up  of  new  ground  by  missionary  enterprise 
N.  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia  are  compelled  to  restrict 
the  prohibition  of  preaching  in  Asia  to  the  coast  land — 
in  other  words,  to  take  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  Asia  in 
their  popular  non-Roman  sense— for  all  Phrygia  N.  of 
Antioch  belonged  to  Asia  in  its  Roman  or  administrative 
sense.  Yet  we  must  ask  if  the  simple  ^iriXOov  (AV 
'gone  throughout')  can  be  taken  to  imply  preaching.^ 
If,  however,  the  apostles  did  not  preach  in  their  passage 
through  the  district  called  here  ^  4>pu7/tt  koX  VaXariK^ 
Xftfpo-,  there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  giving  a 
popular  meaning  to  the  geographical  terms  here  used, 
unless  in  the  interests  of  what  Ramsay  calls  the  N. 
Galatian  theory  (see  Gal.^tia,  §§  7-30,  especially 
§§  9-16).  On  this  view,  then,  the  words  indicate  such 
parts  of  Galatic  Phrygia  as  had  not  been  traversed  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  prohibition  (or,  more  probably, 
that  part  of  Phrygia  which  belonged  to  the  province 
Asia),  together  with  Old  or  North  Galatia.  In  favour 
of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  part.  K(aK\}Bivri.%  must  be 
prior  in  time  to,  i.e.  contain  the  ground  of,  the  action 
denoted  by  St^X^ov, — '  they  traversed  .  .  .  because  they 
had  been  forbidden.'  If,  in  face  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  N.  Galatian  view,  we  fall  back  upon  the  S.  Galaiian 
theory,  the  district  if  ^pvyla  Kcd  TaXariKi}  x^P^  ™"s^ 
be  regarded  as  partly  identical  with  that  called  ttjv 
TaXaTLKijp  x^P^"  f*^  ^pvyiav  in  Acts  18  23  (which  can 
hardly  be  other  than  that  of  the  S.  Galatian  churches) ; 
and  also  it  must  already  have  been  traversed  wholly  or 
in  part  be/ore  the  prohibition  to  preach  in  Asia  (Rams. 
Expos.  May  1895,  p.  392  ;  Church,  5  ed.  p.  75). 
Ramsay  consequently  attempts  to  interpret  the  words 
diT]Xdov  KuXvd^pTes  as  =  diTJXOop  Kal  iKuXOOirjaay 
{5i€Xd6vT€s  iK(i)X60T}(rav),  or  on  purely  subjective  grounds 
adopts,  with  Lightfoot,  the  reading  bieXObvrei  U  from 
inferior  MSS  {St.  PauK^),  p.  195).  It  seems  better  to 
take  bifjXBov  di  as  resumptive  and  as  summing  up  the 
previous  verses,  with  an  ellipse — '  so  then  they  traversed 
.  .  .  (neglecting  Asia)  having  been  forbidden '  :  in 
which  case,  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  narrative 
of  Paul's  joumeyings,  the  word  Asia  is  used  in  its 
technical,  Roman,  sense. 

This  sense  is  clearly  the  best  in  the  following  passages  :— 
during  Paul's  residence  in  Ephesus,  'all  they  which  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (Acts  19 10 ;  see  also 
in/.  22,  26^).  The  deputies  eiicort  the  apostle  from  Corinth  as 
far  as  Asia  (Acts  20  4);  other  instances  in  the  same  chap,  are 
w.  16  (Ephesus  was  virtually  capital  of  the  province)  and  18. 
In  272,  Kara  ttji/  'A<riav  rdirovy  [Ti.  WH],  there  Is  nothing 
to  forbid  our  taking  the  word  in  its  Roman  sense.  Similarly, 
in  the  Epistles,  the  technical  sense  is  required — e.g.,  Rom. 
16  5,  Epaenetus  the  first-fruits  of  Asia  (RV) ;  1  Cor.  Itixg,  the 
churches  of  Asia;  2  Cor.  18,  ^pobably)  alluding  to  the  riot 
at  Ephesus,^  or  to  dangerous  illness  tfiere ;  2  Tim.  1 15.  The 
Roman  province  is  meant  also  in  i  Pet.  1 1,  where  the  enumera- 
tion Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  Bithynia  (  =  Bithynia- 
Pontus)  sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus.  Finally, 
in  Rev.  1 4,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  those  established  m 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Roman  province.  In  1  Mace.  86, 
•  Antiochus,  the  great  king  of  Asia,'  the  word  is  used  in  a  wider 
sense  =  Asia  Minor,  with  Syria  (so  also  11x3,  *  the  diadem  of 
Asia';  12 w  1832  2  Mace  83:  cp  Jo«.  Ant.  xii.  83  I847).  In 
2  Esd.  1540,  '  Asia,  that  art  part:ucer  in  the  beauty  of  Baoylon,' 
the  sense  is  still  wider=  Persian  empire  (16  x ;  cp  Herod,  i.^ 
X77  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  83X  W.  J.  W. 

ASIABCH  (01  ACIAPXAI  [Ti.  WH],  AV  'the  chief 
of  Asia '  ;    RV   '  chief  officers  of  Asia ' ).     An  officer 

1  See  Acts  1541, 8ii$pxeTo,  but  with  iin<rnipU^tav  ad'led  ;  16  4. 
iirmopniovTO,  but  with  irapeSiioa-av  added.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  13 14,  Si«K06mti  anh  717?  TJ^pyif^ — no  preaching  on  the 
road  ;  and  17 1,  SioSeuvavm  riji'  'AfM.<f>iiroX.iv  koX  rifv  'AtroXXtavioM 
[Ti.  WH],  where  also  there  was  no  attempt  at  evangelisation,  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,     (lint  see  Rams.  Expos.  May  1^5,  p.  385/^) 
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heard  oi  only  once  in  the  NT — viz. ,  in  the  account  of 
the  riot  made  by  •  Demetrius  and  the  craftsmen '  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  1931).  The  annual  assembly  of  civic 
deputies  {koiv6v  'AaLat),  over  which  he  presided,  was 
combined,  in  Asia,  as  in  other  provinces,  with  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  the  reigning  emperor  and 
the  imperial  system. 

Soon  after  the  victory  of  Actiam,  in  fact  as  early  as  09  B.C., 
Augustus  had  allowed  temples  to  himself  and  Roma  to  be 
dedicated  in  Pergamus,  the  dejure  capital  of  Ada,  as  well  as  in 
Nicom€deia  and  Ancyra,  the  capitals  respectively  of  Bithynia 
and  Galatia  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  87 4X  This  blending  of  a  religious 
with  an  administrative  institution  became  a  leading  idea  of  the 
imperial  policy;  but,  as  reeards  the  pomp  of  the  festivals  and 
the  civic  rivalries  excited,  the  institution  nowhere  developed  as 
|t  did  in  Asia.  Naturally,  the  conduct  of  the  games  and  lesuval 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  fell  to  the  president  of  the  provincial 
Diet. 

As  the  Asiarch  bore  most  of  the  expense,  though 
some  was  borne  by  voluntary  subscription  or  apportioned 
to  the  several  towns,  this  politico-religious  office  was 
open  only  to  the  wealthy — the  prosperity  of  Tralles, 
for  example,  was  shown  by  its  continuous  series  of 
Asiarchs  * — and  the  title  was  retained  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  office.  To  find  Paul  counting  friends 
among  the  Asiarchs — i.e,,  among  those  who  then  held 
or  who  previously  had  held  the  office — throws,  therefore, 
a  valuable  side-light  upon  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
Christianity  by  the  upper  classes  of  the  provincials  :  it 
was  an  Asiarch,  Philip,  who  at  Smyrna  resisted  the  cry 
of  the  mob  to  'let  loose  a  lion  on  Polycarp'  (Bus. 
/^^  4 15,  §27). 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  imagine  that  the 
Asiarch,  as  such,  had  any  connection  with  the  Ephesian 
worship  of  Artemis. 

In  fact  Ephesus,  like  MilStus,  was  expressly  rejected  by 
Tiberius  as  a  claimant  for  the  honour  of  an  imperial  temple, 
probably  because  of  the  risk  of  Caesar's  worship  being  over- 
shadowed by  the  local  cult  ^Tac  Ann.  iv.  55  6^  It  would 
naturally,  however,  have  the  right  to  put  forward  a  candidate 
for  the  Asiarchate.  We  hear  of  similar  officers  in  other  pro- 
vinces— <^.,  a  Galatarch,  a  Bithyniarch,  a  Syriarch,  and  a 
Lyciarch.  The  last  at  any  rate  is  clearly  originally  a  political 
omccr— the  head  of  the  League  (Strabo,  665). 

There  was  thus,  at  first,  but  one  Asiarch  in  office  at 
a  time  in  all  Asia — the  president  of  the  Diet  at  Ephesus  ; 
but  as  temples  dedicated  to  Csesar  multiplied  in  the 
province,*  and  each  of  them  became  the  centre  of  an 
annual  festival,  the  chief  priests  at  such  temples  per- 
formed the  fimctions  discharged  at  the  festival  at 
Ephesus  by  the  Asiarch,  and  finally  the  presidency  of 
the  festival  even  at  Ephesus  was  taken  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Diet  and  given  to  the  chief  priest.  The 
Diet  and  its  civil  functions  thus  fell  into  the  background, 
and  the  name  Asiarch  came  to  mean  the  priestly 
provider  of  a  popular  festival  in  connection  with  the 
worship  of  a  dead  or  reigning  emperor.  With  the 
grovring  importance  of  this  worship  the  religious  influence 
of  the  priestly  Asiarchs  extended  ;  and  as  the  worship  of 
the  emperor  became  the  outward  sign  of  loyalty  to  the 
empire,  it  Nvas  through  the  provincial  chief-priesthoods 
that  the  old  and  the  new  faith  came  into  contact. 
Hence  Julian  writes  to  the  Galatarch  as  the  proper 
medium  for  his  anti-Christian  propaganda.  (See 
Momms.  Provinces,  1  344  fol.  ET,  Rams.  Class.  Rev. 
8174.  A  different  view  in  a  long  article  by  Brand  is 
in  Pauly's  R.  Enc.  new  ed.  s.v.).  w.  j.  w. 

ASIBIAS  (AceBeiAC  [B],  aciBiac  [A],  mcAxiac 
[L]),  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra, 
i.  §  5,  end),  i  Esd.  9a6=Ezral0a5  (caBia  [«].  A.  [A], 
Bom.).  See  Malchijah,  5.  Asibias  is  probably  a 
Graecised  form  of  Hashabiah. 

ASIEL  (^X^br.  §  31  ;  acihA  [BAL]).  i.  a  name 
in  the  genealogy  of  SimkOxM  ( i  Ch.  4  35). 

1  «cai  Oft  rivfc  e^  avr^  <t<nv  oi  dpwn^rm  Ka.tk  rifr  iiropx^u^* 
oOf  *A<rtapxat  xoAovo'ir  (Strabo,  640X 

•  Already  in  26  a.d.,  for  example,  a  temple  was  erected  in 
Smyrna  to  Tiberius,  jointly  with  his  mother  Livia,  and  the 
Senate  (Tac  Ann.  iv  15 4  503). 
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a.  A  scribe,  4  Esd.  14  24  (asihel). 
3.  Tob.  li  RV,  AV  ASAEL  (^.v.). 

ASIPHA  (Acei<t>A  [A]),  I  Esd.  5  99= Ezra  2  43* 
Hasupha. 

ASEELON  di^i??^).  Judg.lxB  AV,  RV  Ashkelon. 

ASMODEUS,  kV  Asmodsens  (acmoAayc  [B],  -Aai- 
OC  [NA],  -Aeoc  [NJ).  called  •  the  evil  demon '  (Tob.  88, 
17).  Considering  ( i )  the  close  connection  of  this  story  of 
Tobit  with  Media,  (2)  the  affinity  of  the  seven  archangels 
in  Tob.  12 15  to  the  seven  Mazdean  Amesha9pentas,  and 
(3)  the  impossibility  of  deriving  Asmodeus  or  Asmodai 
(or  the  later  Hebrew  forms,  on  which  see  below)  from 
ipe'K,  '  to  destroy,'  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  an  arch- 
demon  of  similar  name  and  attributes  in  Mazdean 
demonology.  The  Asmodeus  of  Tobit  has  two  attri- 
butes :  he  is  lustful  (like  a  sat3rr).  and  has  the  power 
to  slay  those  who  oppose  his  will  (Tob.  38  615  ®"^). 
Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  demon  in  Mazdeism  of , 
similar  name  who  has  exactly  those  characteristics  ;  but 
one  of  the  seven  arch-demons  who  are  opposed  to  the 
seven  Mazdean  archangels  is  called  Aeshma,  and  is 
the  impersonation  of  anger  (the  primary  meaning)  and 
rapine.  So  constantly  is  he  mentioned  in  the  Avesta 
beside  Angra  Mainyn  or  Ahriman  (with  his  weapon  *  the 
wounding  spear')  that  we  could  not  wonder  if  he  be- 
came naturalised  in  the  spirit-world  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Persian  period.  Once  adopted,  he  would  naturally 
assume  a  somewhat  different  form  ;  his  attributes  would 
be  modified  by  the  sovereign  will  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. This  was  actually  the  course  of  history,  as 
modem  critics  hold.  By  the  time  the  Book  of  Tobit 
was  written  Afishma  had  already  a  well-defined  role, 
and,  though  vindictive  as  ever,  had  exchanged  the 
field  of  battle  for  less  noble  haunts.  The  Asmodai  of 
Tobit  is,  in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  Lilith  {q.v.),  and 
in  still  later  times  divided  with  her  the  dominion  of 
the  shedim  or  demons.  Asmodai,  or,  as  his  name  is 
written  in  Targ.  and  Talmud,  incrK  or  'ncrK.  was  as 
dangerous  to  women  as  Lilith  was  to  men,  though  we 
also  find  him  represented  in  a  less  odious  character 
as  a  potent,  wise,  and  sometimes  even  jocular  elf  (see 
Gittim,  68a,  in  WUnsche's  iJer  tab.  Talm.  2180-183). 
The  second  part  of  the  name  Ashmodai  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Most  connect  it  with  the  Zend  dacra,  '  demon ' ; 
but,  though  the  combination  Aeshtn6  dah'o  is  not  im- 
possible, it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  texts.  Kohut's 
explanations  (Jidd.  Angelologie  and  Aruch,  s.v. )  are  pre- 
carious. 

Cp  Zendavesta  and  Paklavi  Texts  in  SBE ;  Spinel,  ErAn, 
Alterthumskundfy  2  131  ^  ;  GrOnbaum,  ZDMG  81 904,  etc.; 
Kohut's /*</.  Angelologie,  7a,  etc.  t.  K.  C. 

ASNAH  (njpX,  'thombush';  aC€Na[BA];  -nna 
[L]  ;  asena).  The  B'ne  Asnah,  a  family  of  Nethinim 
in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra25o 
=  1  Esd.  631,  AsANA  (curcrava  [B],  euro.  [A])  =  Neh.75a 
6^  (EV.  following  B«A,  om.). 

ASNAPPER,    RV    Osnappar,    better    AsCnappar 

(naDDjJ;  NA<t)AP  [A],  ACeNN.  [B],  CAAmANAC- 
CARHC  [L]i  asenaphar),  Elzra4 9/  To  '  the  great  and 
noble  As^nappar'  is  ascribed  the  transplanting  of 
several  nations  into  Samaria  from  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  two  epithets  naturally  suggest  that  an  Assyrian  king 
is  referred  to,  and,  as  Bosanquet  in  G.  Smith's  Hist, 
of  Assurbanipal,  364  ['71],  suggested,  the  king  can  only 
be  the  conqueror  of  Susa — Asur-bani-pal  (-is3DK  from 
SB3(3n)oK=*?S-33-TOK).^  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  (due  to  Marq.  Fund.  59)  of  a  various  reading 
for  TD3DK  which  underlies  the  impossible  Asbacaphath 
{q.v.)  of  I  E^d.  569,  viz.  ibtok.  The  two  readings 
supplement  each  other,  and  are  explained  by  a  common 
original  nsjaOK,  which  is  clearly  ASur-bani-paL  This 
great  king's  name  must  have  stood  both  in  Ezra  4  a 

1  An  explanation,  in  the  form  which  Gelzer  eave  to  it  {.-XZi^ff. 
1*751),  now  widely  accepted.    Cp,  however,  HalAvy,  REJ  ix.  za. 
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( •  Esarhaddon '  being  an  ignorant  scribe's  alteration) 
and  in  the  source  from  which  the  statement  in  Ezra  4  2 
is  derived  (perhaps  2  K.  17  24,  which  at  present  merely 
refers  to  'the  king  of  Assyria').     See  further,  AsUR- 

BANI-PAL. 

ASOM  (a^cOM  [BA]),  I  Esd.  9  33  =  Ezra  10  33. 
Hasiium. 

ASP  (in|.  peihen;  achic  [BALJ)  in  Dt.3233  Job 
2O1416  (ApAKCON  [B^t\C])  Is.  118  AV,  in  Ps.  084  91 13 
AV'"K- (BaciAickoc  [BKARTJ),  and  in  Rom.  3 13!; 
probably  some  species  of  viper  (cp  Addeh,  2),  see  Ser- 
pent. §  I,  n.  5. 

ASPALATHUS  (AcnAAAGoc  [BXA];  balsamum)  is 
associated  with  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes  in  the 
Praiseof  Wisdom  ( Ecclus.  24 15).  Theophrastus  ( Hist.  97) 
mentions  it  along  with  various  spices,  etc. ,  used  in  making 
unguents,  and  in  Pliny  (iyA^2224)  it  is  'radix  unguentis 
expetit(F.'  Fraas,  the  most  recent  writer  on  classical 
botany  {Synopsis  Plantarum  Flora  ClassictP,  49),  refers  it 
conjecturally  to  Genista  acantkoclada,  D.C.,  a  native  of 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  archipelago  ;  but  the  most  that 
can  safely  be  said  is  that  it  seems  to  have  been  a  prickly 
shrub,  probably  leguminous,  with  a  scented  wood  or 
root.  The  ante-Linnaean  commentaries  devoted  much 
attention  to  it,  but  with  no  more  definite  result.  It 
has  evidently  been  lost  sight  of  since  classical  times, 
and  supplanted  by  other  perfumes.  W.  T.  T.-D. 

ASPATHA (XnSDX.  <()AcrA[BX^=»]. <t)iArA [«*^<»-]. 
<t>A.  E-^]'  <t)ACA  [L].  one  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
{q.v.)  Est. 97.  Pott  and  Benfey  explain  the  name  as 
the  Pers.  aspadata,  '  ab  equo  sacro  datus '  (cp  Be.  -Rys. ) ; 
but  the  MT  reading  is  too  insufficiently  supported. 

ASPHAE.  THE  POOL  (AakkocUc<1>ap[«V;  Jos.]. 
A-  &C(t>&A  [A] ;  iacus  Asphar  [Vg.]),  in  the  wilderness 
of  Tekoa,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  struggle 
of  Jonathan  and  Simon  the  Maccabees  with  Bacchides 
( I  Mace.  9  33 ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1  2).  The  Be'er  Asphar 
is  probably  the  modem  Bir-Selhaby  a  considerable 
reservoir  in  the  wilderness,  6  m.  WSW.  of  Engedi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  several  ancient  roads  (described 
by  Rob.  BR  2  302) ;  the  hills  around  still  bear  the  name 
Safrd,  an  equivalent  of  Asphar.  A  less  probable  identifi- 
cation is  that  with  the  ruins  and  cistern,  ez-Zafer&neh 
to  the  S.  of  Tekoa  (Buhl,  Pal.  158).  G.  A.  s. 

ASPHARASUS  (AC<t)APACOC  [BA]).  i  Esd.  58  = 
Ezra 2  a,  Mizpar. 

ASBIEL  (^Nnb«.  §  67.  ecpiHA  [BAL] ;  the  patro- 
nymic is  ABriaUte.  ^X^b^n.  -ALeli  [BAF],  cep.  [L]). 
a  Gileadite  family,  descended  from  Manasseh  through 
Machir,  Josh.  ITa  (lezcmA  [B],  epi.  [A]).  Nu.2631 
(cepi.  [L]).  In  I  Ch.  7 14-19  (AcepemA  [B],  AV  Ash- 
riel;  see  Manasseh),  a  very  different  Manassite  gene- 
alogy, the  name  is  probably  dittography  of  the  syllables 
immediately  following  (VnrK  ;  cp  also  text  of  ®^);  read, 
•  The  sons  of  Manasseh  whom  his  concubine  the  Ara- 
mitess  bare '  (cp  Gen.  46  20  ® ).  The  name  may  be  old. 
though  it  comes  to  us  firom  late  writers. 

ASS  (T10n,2  fem.  pn«;'  ONOC  [BAL];  annus, 
asina),  Wild  Aaa  (fcTJ^  0/  ni^T  =  Chald.  niT  ;  *  ovot 
aypios  ;  onager),  and  Yonxig  Asa  (T^,  iruXoi  [BAL]). 

The  following  are  the  passages  :  (a)  for  '  ass '  Gen.  12 16  22  3 
49  X I  14  (0  rb  KoXov),  Ex.  18  13  Nu  22  28  Dt.  22  xo  Judg.  5  zo 
(vrro^vyiov  [AL])  15  X5  2  K.  625  Is.  21 7  Zech.  99  (0  vvo6rytor) 
Mt.  2I2  I.k.  13i5  etc.;  (/')  for  'wild  ass'  Jobds  11x2  (0  ovck 
tfniliiTiii)  24  5  (©  owt)  39  5  Ps.  104 II  (O  ovaypoi)  Is.  82 14  Jer. 

1  The  usual  rendering  of  "TK3  or  113  in  O. 

>  Root  Tcn,  'to  be  red.'  On  the  form  cp  Lag.  Uebert,  11, 
Barth,  XB  102. 

'  The  Ar.  verb  * atana  ^  *  contracto  brevique  gressu  incessit' ; 
but  this  may  be  denominative.  pnK  has  of  course  no  connection 
with  asintts :  see  Lag.  Arm.  St.  8x7. 

*  I^g.  derives  my  from' arada,  'he  threw  a  stone  far,'  re- 
ferring 10  the  effect  of  the  animal's  trampling  hoofs  (Ctbgrs. 
38/!).     ins  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  notion  of  swift  flight. 
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2  24  (•  erAarwev)  146  Dan.  5  21  (<9  ovaypiov)  Hos.  8p  (©  om.) 
Gen.  16i2t  RV  (9  aypotKOi);  there  was  perhaps  originally  a 
reference  to  the  wild  ass  ;tIso  in  i  S.  24  14  [15]  'JG20,  where  MT 
now  reads  try^=FLEA  [g.v.].  (t)  For  'young  ass'  Is. SO 6 
(©  0W5),  24  (0  /3oe?),  EV  'foal'  Gen.  49 11  82  16,  EV  'colt' 
Zech.  9 9  and  (0  ows)  Job  11 12,  EV  ' ass  colt '  Judg.  IO4 12  14. 

A  comparison  of  the  passages  in  which  nvrn  and  jinx 
respectively  occur  shows  that  the  former  was  more 
used  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  agriculture,  the 
latter  for  riding.  Hence  some  have  thought  that  |inK 
denotes  a  superior  breed  and  not  simply  •  she-ass '  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  now  given  up.  We  must  conclude  that 
she-asses  were  preferred  for  riding.  As  the  name  nicn 
shows,  the  Eastern  ass  is  generally  reddish  in  colour  ;  * 
wAite  asses  are  rarer,  and,  therefore,  used  by  the  rich  and 
distinguished.     This  explains  the  reference  in  Judg.  5 10. ^ 

The  TJl  (young  ass,  colt,  foal ;  in  Ar.  specifically  wild 
ass;  see  Hommel.  Siiugethiere,  \ijff- )  was  used  variously 
for  carrying  burdens  (Is.  306),  for  agriculture  (1.24), 
and  for  riding  on  (2^ech.  99).  On  Judg.  10 4  12x4,  see 
J  AIR.  On  the  place  of  the  ass  and  on  its  employment 
among  the  Jews  see  generally  Jos.  c.Ap.  27. 

The  ass  has  been  from  the  most  ancient  times  a 
domesticated  animal,  and  probably,  in  Egypt  at  any 
rate,  preceded  the  horse  as  a  servant  of  man.  It  is 
even  questioned  whether  the  wild  stock  from  which  it 
was  derived  survives  at  the  present  day,  some  authorities 
holding  that  the  flocks  of  wild  asses  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  but  the  descendants  of 
those  which  have  escaped  from  the  domesticated  state. 

The  domestic  ass,  Rquus  asinus,  is  believed  to  be 
descended  from  the  wild  ass  of  .\frica,  £.  asinus,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  Africanus  and  Soma! ic us  ; 
and  the  strong  disinclination  to  ford  even  narrow  streams 
which  these  animals  show,  and  their  delight  in  rolling 
in  the  dust,  are  regarded  as  indications  that  their  origin 
is  from  some  desert-dwelling  animal.  In  former  times 
this  species  seems  to  have  extended  into  Arabia. 

In  the  East  the  ass  plays  a  large  part  in  the  life  of 
the  people,  and  has  received  a  corresponding  amount 
of  care  at  their  hands.  Much  trouble  is  taken  in  breed- 
ing and  rearing  the  young.  Darwin  distinguishes  four 
different  breeds  in  Syria :  '  first,  a  light  and  graceful 
animal  (with  an  agreeable  gait),  used  by  ladies ;  secondly, 
an  Arab  breed  reserved  exclusively  for  the  saddle  ; 
thirdly,  a  stouter  animal  used  for  ploughing  and  various 
purposes ;  and  lastly,  the  large  Damascus  breed,  with 
.  .  .  peculiarly  long  body  and  ears.  * 

The  wild  asses  which  roam  in  small  herds  over  a  comdderable 
part  of  Asia  are  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  species, 
the  EfMMs  kemiimms;  sometimes  to  three,  the  £.  hentippMs 
found  m  Syria,  the  E.  onager^  the  Onager  of  Persia,  Beluchistan, 
and  parts  of  Northern  India^  and  the  E.kemionus  of  the  high 
table-lands  of  Tibet.  Sven  Hedin  describes  the  last-named  as 
resembling  a  mule.  Living  at  such  high  altitudes  it  has  un- 
usually large  nostrils.  I'hese  are  artificially  produced  by  the 
Persians,  %vho  slit  the  nostrils  of  their  tame  asses  when  about  to 
use  them  for  transport  purposes  in  mountainous  districts.  The 
Syrian  species  or  sub-species  rarely  enters  the  N.  of  Palestine 
at  the  present  time.  Wild  asses  congr^ate  in  herds,  each  with 
a  leader,  and  are  said  to  migrate  towards  the  south  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  ^  They  are  so  fleet  that  only  the  swiftest  horses 
can  keep  pace  with  them,  a  fact  recorded  both  by  Xenophon 
and  by  Layard ;  and  they  are  so  suspicious  that  it  is  difficult 
to  approach  within  rifle-shot  of  them.  They  are  eaten  by  the 
Aral^  and  the  Persians.  n.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

ASSABIAS  (acaBiac  M).  RV  Sabias,  iEsd.19 
=  2Ch. 359,  Hashabiah,  6. 

ASSALIMOTH  (accaAimcoG  [really  ac  caA.  A]), 
I  Esd.  836  AV  =  Ezra8io,  Shelomith,  4. 

ASSANIA8,  RV  Assamias  (accamiac  [6]).  i  Esd. 
854=Ezra824,  Hashabiah,  7. 

ASSAPHIOTH  (ACCA<t)€ia)e  M).  i  Esd.  633  RV 
=  Ezra255,  Hassophereth. 

1  Cp  Plutarch's  statement  that  the  Egyptians  execrate  the 
ass  StA  T&  wvpohv  ytyovivOLi  thv  Tv<f)otya,  Kal  ovutStf  Tii¥  -xpoav 
(quoted  by  Bocnart). 

'  Tfrim  n"i3rK,  not  strictly  white,  but  white  spotted  with  red, 
as  the  same  word  means  in  Arabic,  where  it  is  specially  applied 
to  the  shc-ass. 
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ASSASSINS,  the  RV  rendering  of  ciKApiOi  [Ti. 
WH],  sicarii — t.t.,  'daggermen':  Acts  21 38  (AV 
murderers).  They  are  so  called  from  the  sua  or  small 
curved  sword,  resembling  the  Persian  acln&ces  (Jos. 
An/.  XX.  810),  which  they  carried  under  their  cloaks. 
Though  used  generally  without  any  political  meaning 
(cp  Schiir.  Gr/1480,  note),  the  term  sicarii  came  to 
be  employed  to  denote  the  baser  and  more  fanatical 
associates  of  the  zealots,  whose  policy  it  was  to  eliminate 
their  antagonists  by  assassination.     See  Zealot. 

ASSEMBLY  ( /HiJ)  *  is  frequently  used,  especially  in 
post-exilic  literature,  to  denote  the  theocratic  convocation 
of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  the  people  in  their  religious 
capacity.  It  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  ^/cjcXi^la 
(so  generally  ©  ;  in  Nu.  20 4  6 10 12  ffwayioyii,  so  Lk.  4 
13 14),  which  in  the  NT  is  used  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  contrast  to  the  Jewish  kdhdl  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion. See  Church,  §  i.  Closely  allied  in  meaning 
and  usage  is  my  (from  iy\  'to  appoint':  a  company 
assembled  together  by  appointment),  employed  to  de- 
note the  national  body  politic,  Mosaic  Israel  encamped 
in  the  desert  (cp  Kue.  Einl.  §  15,  n.  12).  Both,  e.g.. 
include  the  ^i;er  (cp  for  'y  Ex.  12 19,  for  'p  Nu.  15i5  ; 
see  Str.anger  AND  Sojourner),  but  are  sometimes 
interchanged  (cp  Nu.  I646/  [17 10/.]  20).  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  which  was  doubtless  always 
observed,  is  clearly  seen,  e.g.,  in  Lev.  413/.  (*if  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  shall  sin,  and  the  thing  be 
hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly  .  .  .  when  the  sin 
therein  is  known  then  the  assembly  shall  offer '...), 
where  the  kdhdl  is  composed  of  the  Judicial  representa- 
tives, the  picked  members  of  the  .my  (cp  also  Dt.  23  x  /. 
where  certain  classes  of  the  people  — i.e.,  the  WaA — 
may  not  enter  into  the  kahal).     See  Synedrium. 

Apart  from  their  occurrence  in  the  more  secular 
meaning  of  '  multitude,  number,  swarm,'  both  ^r^p  and 
,my  occur  but  rarely  in  pre-Deuteronomic  literature. 

Snp(OEV  'assembly*:  cpEx.  IO3  Lev.  413^  and  Jer.2617 
(iruvaynyrO  60 9  (ryutyax)  Ez.  2824  (oxAo«),  etc.  (2)  EV  '  conerc- 
gation':  i  K.  81465  12 3  (see  Kings,! 5) Ezra  10 8 (of  the ^/>^A) 

^  -     -  -     :3)AV  •    '- 

j2  Dt. " 

..      Mob3028 ._.  

day  of  assembly'  Dt.  9 10  IO4  (O  cm.)  18 16,  refers  to  the  day 
on  which  the  Law  was  given  upon  Sinai.  For  its  more  secular 
meaning  cp  Gen.  85 1 1  (P)2  Ez.  17 17  (<5  ovAof  EV  '  company  *) ; 
Gen.  28^2  484  (P)2  Nu.  224  (E),«  AV  'multitude,'  RV  'com- 
pany*  {in  Ez.  16  40  2846,  0  oxAof ,  RV  '  assembly 'V  Cp  also 
I  S.  1747  *  the  assembly  of  Israel  present  at  the  ngnt  between 
David  and  Goliath  (E?  see  Samuel,  S  4).  The  earliest  occur- 
rence is, probably  Gen.  496  ((&  m/orao-K)  the  kdhdl  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  (parallel  to  •^o).  Closely  related  is  ^rl^Jp  '  assembly/ 
Neh.  5  7 ;  cp  Dt.  8848  (AV  '  congregation '),  and  i  S.  lOao  (after 
©  ;  cp  SBO  T  ad  loc.  The  passage  is  Midrashic).  The  verb  (0 
c^ficicAifo-ta^eiF,  e<ticA.)  is  equally  rare  in  pre-exilic  literature ;  cp 
Jer.  269  Dt.4io  81 1228  also  x  K.  81/.  122i  (see  Kings,  §  5) 
Judg.  20 1  (see  Judges,  |  13)  Ex.  82 1  (E)  (trvvKrrcu'ai)  l'i46 
(irap</L(./3oA^)  and  a  S.  20 14  (E?  cp  under  ShebaX 

•■QSi  *  congregation '  (<9  usually  avMLywy^)  E V  Ex.  16 1  ^  Nu. 
20x1,  etc.  EV  'assembly,'  Ps.  22 16  [17]  Pr.  614;  but  RV 
'congregation,'  Lev.  84  Nu.  89  102/1  I62  208  Ps.  8614.  In 
pre-exilic  literature  cp  Nu.  20ii  (R?) ;  Jer.  G 18  (®  iroi/ni^a)  and 
Hos.  7 12  (<9  9At>c«rtf)  (in  both  corrupt?)  i  K.  85  I220  (cp  above) 
Judg.  20 1  21 10 13 16  (cp  above).  In  a  wholl)^  secular  sense,  cp 
Judg.  148  swarm  (of  bees),  Ps.  6830  [31]  mulutude  (of  bulls). 

•  Assembly '  also  represents  the  following  : — 

I.  msy,  nTjjy  '  d^drdh,  dsereth,  apart  from  Jer.  9  2  [1] 

*  ^np  (to  call) = At.  kdla  (to  speak);  cp  Syr.  Ipthal  to  call, 
collect;  kahldnd  brawler.  The  change  from  'calling'  to 
*  assembling  is  easy ;  cp  use  of  Heb.  ppsj*  The  relation  between 
^np  (assembly)  and  Ar.  kdla  is  analogous  to  that  between  lio, 
council,  etc.,  and  S>'r.  st'wddhd,  talk,  conversation  (in  Gen.  496 
they  are  parallel),  'p  finds  an  interesting  parallel  in  Sab.  nVnp 
inny*  the  assembly  of  'Athtar  (Ashtoreth).  On  the  usage  of 
kdhdl  xt  Holzinger,  ZA  77F9  105/  ['891. 

2  In  these  passages  O  has  avvaymrffi. 

5  From  njty,  to  press,  restrain ;  cp  isp  '  detained  '(i  S.  21 7  Jer. 
8C  5) ;  perh.  'y  a  taboo,  tempus  clausum ;  cp  WRS,  Sem.  456,  who 
notes  the  proverbial  a^tyj  T?S^  'one  under  a  taboo  and  one  free.' 
C^p  Ass.  eseru,  to  bind,  enclose ;  u^ftrtu,  magical  spell,  constella- 
tion (Mu^-AmoltX 
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where  it  is  used  of  a  '  band '  of  evil  doers  {ffvvodm,  EV 
•assembly';  Che.  emends  to  jiTSn.  JQ^,  July  1898),  is  a 
technical  term  for  some  public  rehgious  convocation  im- 
posing restraints  on  the  individual  (EV,  Solemn  As- 
sembly) ;  cp  2  K.  IO20  (in  honour  of  Baal,  ie/)[c]a 
[BA],  Btpaireia  [L]),  Joel  1 14  2 15  ('y  ^tnp  parallel  to 
D1S  ^snp*  ^€paT[e]ta  =  ,Tiiy),  Am.  621  (parallel  to  :n. 
iratr^vpis),  and  Is.  1x3  ('p  pw.  read  'yi  Dis,  and  see 
JastTOW,Atner./.  Theol.  '98,  p.  336;  yrjirreiaK.  dyp.a?}. 
Technically,  'dsdrdh  is  used  almost  wholly  in  post- 
exilic  writings  ((5  invariably  i^oBiov,  finale,  close  ;  cp  (Ss 
title  Ps.  28  [29]),  of  {a)  the  assembling  upon  the  seventh 
day  of  unleavened  cakes,  Dt.  168^  (RV"»c-  Closing 
Festival)  ;  {b)  the  eighth  or  supernumerary  day — in 
ecclesiastical  language  the  octave — of  the  Feast  of 
Booths.  Lev.  2836  Nu.  2935  (RV"k-  as  above)  Nch. 
8  x8  ;  similarly  the  eighth  day  at  the  close  of  .Solomon's 
dedicatory  festival  (2  Ch.  79),  and  {c)  the  Feast  of 
Weeks,  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  106  (curapOa)  and  in  the  Mishna. 

2.  ip\D,  moid  ( Nu.  16  2) ;  'd  'Knp,  famous  in  the  congre- 
gation, RV,  preferably  '  called  to  the  assembly ' ;  0 
/Soi'Xi) ;  cp  also  Ps.  748  RV°«-  (EV  synagogues,  © 
iopn/l).  The  locution  ly"©  hnk,  *  tent  of  congregation 
(RV  meeting) '  (®  fficrjvii  fiaprvplov),  occurs  frequently  in 
P.also  Ex.  337  Nu.  124  Dl  31 14  (E),  Nu.  11 16  (J) ;  and 
outside  Hex.  in  i  S.  222  ^  ;  but  (S"  om. )  i  K.  84  (6  r6 
ffKi^fwpLa  ToG  fiaprvplov)  (see  Kings,  §  5).  Cp  also 
Congregation,  Mount  of  ;  Synagogue  ;  and  see 
Tabernacle. 

l}f\D  is  properly  an  appointed  time  or  place  (like  mj;  from 
Ijr) ;  cp  Gen.  18 14  (®  xat/xif ),  etc.,  Lam.  26  (0  €0^717),  etc. ;  hence 
used  of  a  sacred  season  or  set  fea.st  (Hos.  O5,  <$  ironjyvpif,  etc.), 

Srobablv  also  one  set  by  the  moon's  appearance  (cp  Gen.  1 14 
\  Kcupd^y.  In  designating  feasts  it  is  employed  in  a  much  wider 
sense  thaij  an  (s«e  Feasts,  {  6,  Dance,  |  3).  It  is  used  not 
only  of  the  year  of  Release  (Dt.  81 10  ®  icauxk),  and  of  the 
Passover  (Hos.  12  9  [xoj  (B  «opTij),3  but  also  of  the  Sabbath,  New 
Year,  and  Day  of  Atonement  (cp  Lev.  23  ©  copn}). 

3.  mpp.  mikrd*;  Is.  1 13 'p  ihp.  the  calling  of  assemblies 
(0  iifi^pa  fjLeydXrj) ;  cp  Is.  4x5  (0  t6l  ir€/xici;«\v).  The 
locution  1^)3  KTpOi  'holy  convocation'  (0  a-Xtttt;,  or 
MKXirros  iyla),  only  in  P  (Ex.  12 16  Lev.  282^  Nu.  28 
1825/  29i7i2t). 

4.  "rtOt  sod,  Jer.  6 II  (0  <rwayuYfi)  l.'i  17  ((5  awiZpiov) ; 
Ps.  897  [8]  nil.  RV  'council.'  (5  /SouXiJ ;  also  in  Ez. 
139.  AV"*-  RV  'council,'  RV««-  'secret,'  6  xaiUla. 
See  Council,  3. 

5.  rfsOK  ♦^j,  ba  die  dsuppdth^  EccL  12 11  (0  irap^rci)y 
ffvv0€fidT(i)p),  masters  of  assemblies,  a  reference  to  the 
convocations  of  the  wise  men  (cp  Ph.  nscK  p,  '  member 
of  an  assembly');  RV°w-  'collectors  of  sentences'; 
Tyler,  •  editors  of  collections' ;  Haupt,  'verses  of  a  col- 
lection';  Che.  'framers  of  collections* — i.e.,'n  »'?y9  (/trw. 
/^cl.  Ufe,  182).  "■" 

6.  <K^Xi7<rfa  (cp  above)  Mt.  I618  18x7  Acts  19 32  39  41 
Heb.  1223  ;  see  Church. 

7.  avpayuryi/f  (cp  above)  Ja.  22  AV,  RV**-;  RV 
Synagogue  {^.v.). 

ASSHUE.     SeeAssvpi.\. 

A8SHUB,  CITY  OF.     See  Telassar. 

ASSHUEIM  (D-j^CTN.  AcoypiM  [A] ;  AccoypieiM 
[D  L]  ;  ACCOYpmA  [E]),  the  first  born  of  Dedan  (Gen. 
25  3).  The  name  is  enigmatical.  Hommel  {AHT  239/ ) 
thinks  that  we  should  read  Ashurim,  not  Asshurim, 
and  that  Ashur  is  the  fuller  and  older  form  of  Shur. 
In  a  Minaean  inscription  (Glaser,  1 155 ;  cp  Wi.  AOF^^f. 
and  see  ZDMG,  1895,  P-  527)  Kgypt,  Ashur  and  'Ibr 
Naharan  are  grouped  together  (see  Eber).  The  same 
territory,  extending  from  the  *  River  of  Egypt '  (?)  to  the 
country  between  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  may  perhaps 
be  meant  in  Gen.  25 18,  where  the  gloss  *  in  the  direction 

J  The  only  pre-exilic  occurrence  of  'y  in  a  technical  sense  ;  but 
note  that  according  to  St.  (7F/I658,  w.  1-4  5-8  are  doublets ; 
cp  Nowack,  A  reft.  -  154  note. 

2  We.,  however  (A7.  Pro/>h.(^)\  reads  imyji  and  Now.  cSy 
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of  nirK  ( ' '  Ashur  ") '  was  misunderstood  by  the  authors  of 
the  vowel-points.  The  reference  intended  was,  according 
to  Hommel,  to  Ashur  in  S.  Palestine ;  he  proposes  to 
read  Ashur,  not  Asshur,  also  in  Nu.  2422  24.  The  latter 
view,  at  any  rate,  is  very  improbable  (see  Balaam,  §  6). 
Cp  also  Geshur,  2. 

ASSIDEANS,  RV  '  Hasidaeans. *  RV^^-  'that  is 
Chasidim'  (aciAaioi  [AKVJ),  is  a  transcription  of  the 
Hebrew  hasldfm,  pious  ones  (AV,  generally,  saints). 
It  is  often  used  of  faithful  Israelites  in  the  Psalms 
(17  times  in  plur.,5  times  in  sing.),  and  sometimes  un- 
questionably of  the  so-called  Assideans  {e.g.,  116x5 
149 1  5  9).  In  I  Mace,  the  name  appears  as  the  designa- 
tion of  a  society  of  men  zealous  for  the  law  ( i  Mace. 
242 — according  to  the  correct  text  as  given  by  Fritzsche), 
and  closely  connected  with  the  scribes  (i  Mace.  7 12/). 
It  is  plain  from  these  passages  that  this  society 
of  'pious  ones,'  who  held  fast  to  the  law  under  the 
gfuidance  of  the  scribes  in  opposition  to  the  '  godless ' 
Hellenising  party,  was  properly  a  religious,  not  a 
political,  organisation.  For  a  time  they  joined  the 
revolt  against  the  Seleucids.  The  direct  identification  of 
the  Assideans  with  the  Maccabee  party  in  2  Mace  146, 
however,  is  one  of  the  many  false  statements  of  that 
book,  and  directly  contradictory  to  the  trustworthy 
narrative  of  i  Mace.  7,  which  shows  that  they  were 
strictly  a  religious  party,  who  scrupled  to  oppose  the 
legitimate  high  priest,  even  when  he  was  on  the  Greek 
side,  and  withdrew  from  the  war  of  freedom  as  soon 
as  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Jewish  religion  was  given  up.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Assidean  society  first  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  need  of  protesting  against  heathen 
culture  was  doubtless  felt  earlier  in  the  Greek  period. 
The  'former  hasldlm,'  as  a  Jewish  tradition  {Nedarim, 
10  a)  assures  us,  were  ascetic  legalists.  Under  the 
Asmonean  rule  the  Assideans  developed  into  the  better 
known  party  of  the  Pharisees,  and  assumed  new  relations 
to  the  ruling  dynasty.  It  appears,  fi-om  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  which  represents  the  views  of  the  Pharisees, 
that  the  party  continued  to  affect  the  title  of  'pious 
ones '  (6<rtoi),  but  less  fi:^uently  than  that  of  '  righteous 
ones  •  {BiKoxoi).  Indeed,  the  third  Jewish  party  of  the 
Asmonean  period  had  already  apf)ropriated  the  former 
name,  if  we  may  adopt  Schiirer's  derivation  of  Essene 
{q.v.).  See  We.  Ph.  u.  Sadd.  ('74).  p.  76 f.,  whose 
results  WRS  adopted,  and  cp  Schiir.  H.'st.  £Tl7i2; 
Che.  OPs,  56  (on  the  use  of  'Assideans'),  and  other 
passages  (index  imder  khastdtm).     w.  R.  s.  — T.  K.  C. 

ASSIB  (1^pi<,  '  prisoner   ;  but  perhaps  rather  TDfi^ 
=  Osiris;^  cp  HuR). 
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X.  (In  Ex.  tunip  [BF],  cu^p  [AL] ;  in  i  Ch.  a/>«rci,  ao-epei, 
atrtip  [B],  a«vip  [A],  a<n\p  aaep  [L] ;  Asir).  The  eponym  of  one 
of  the  families  or  divisions  of  the  Korahite  guild  of  Levites ; 
Ex.624  [?].  Cp  X  Ch.  622/  37  I7 /.  20],  and  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  discrepant  genealogies  see  Korah. 

2.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Ch.  817;  ourctp  [BAL]).  So  AV,  following 
a  Jewish  view  that  Assir  and  Shealtiel  are  the  names  of  two 
dinerentsonsof  Jehoiachin(.S'a«A/'//rrV»,  37tf ;  Midrash  Vayikra^ 
par.  X.;  Midr.  Shir  haSfurim.  on  86;  so  Kimchi);  but  the 
test  texts  (B5.,  Ginsb.)  make  'Jeconiah- Assir '  the  name  of 
one  man.  Kau.  HS  and  SBOT  rightly  restore  the  article 
before  Assir  (the  preceding  word  ends  in  ,1).     Render,  therefore, 

*  Jeconiah  the  captive '  (so  RVX    Cp  Shealtiel. 

A8S0S,  or  ASSUS  (accoc  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts 
20x3,^  a  town  and  seaport  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Asia  ;  now  Behram  Kalessi.  Strabo,  who  ranks  Assus 
and  Adramyteimi  together  as  'cities  of  note,'  pithily 
describes  the  former  as  Ijdng  in  a  lofty  situation,  with 
splendid  fortifications,  and  communicating  with  its 
harbours  by  means  of  a  long  flight  of  steps  (610,  614). 
So  strong  was  the  position  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  pun  by 
the  musician  Stratonicus,  who  applied  to  it  the  line 
^(TW  ($\  ,&s  Key  Baff<Tov  6\i6pov  welpad'  iKriai. 

*  Come  anigh,  that  anon  thou  mayest  enter  the  toils  of 
death*  (Hom.  //.  vi  143).  The  joke  lay  in  reading 
"Aaa-oy  f^*='Ck)me  to  Assus.'  The  town  was  always 
singularly  Greek  in  character.  Leake  observes  that  its 
ruins  give  '  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists.'  The  material  is  granite,  which 
partly  accounts  for  their  immunity  from  spoliation.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  parts  is  the  Via  Sacra,  or  Street 
of  Tombs,  extending  to  a  great  distance  to  the  NW. 
from  the  gate  of  the  city.  It  is  bordered  by  granite 
coffins,  some  of  them  of  great  size.  In  Roman  times, 
owing  to  its  supposed  power  of  accelerating  the  decay 
of  corpse?  (PI.  //N  298  8627),  the  stone  of  Assus 
received  the  name  sarcophagus.  Paul  must  have  entered 
the  city  by  the  Street  of  Tombs  on  his  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem  (Acts  20 13  14).  The  apostle  had  landed  at 
Troas  and  walked  or  rode  the  20  m.  thence  to  Assus  in 
lime  to  join  his  companions,  who  had  meanwhile  sailed 
round  Cape  Lectum. 

A  good  account  of  Assos  Ls  given  in  Fellows,  Asia  Minor^ 
52;  Murray's  Handbook  0/  A.  M.  64:  for  its  inscriptions  see 
"   '     "    'the  


ifez/^jr/ of  the  American  Expedition,  1882. 


W.  J.  W. 


ASSUEEUS  (acyhroc  [B]  etc.)  Tob.  14i5t  AV. 
RV  Ahasuerus  {q.v.,  no.  3). 

ASSUB  (i)(")^y«)  Ezra42  Ps.  838  AV,  4  Esd. 
28  EV  {Assur  [ed.  Bensly])  Judith  2  X4  etc.  AV,  RV 
Asshur  ;  elsewhere  RV  AssyIiia  {q.v.). 

a.  (acoyP  [BA]),  I  Esd.  631  =  Ezra 251.  Harhur. 
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A§§ur,    the   name  of  the  country  ^known   to  us  as 
Assyria,  was  written  in  Hebrew  'T^K'JjC,   EV  Asshur, 
jj  or  more  fully  "rtB^   fT^,   in   the   LXX 

ACCOYP  and  ACCYPIOC  (®^  sometimes 
ACOYP)  ^y  Josephus  and  the  Greek  historians  'A<r(rvpla, 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  epoch  'Aroi'/j/a,  and 
in  Aramaic  A/hur,  Aihurtyd,  in  which  form  the  name 
survived  as  that  of  a  diocese  of  the  Nestorian  Church. 

Other  forms  occurring  once  in  9  are  ; — axrovp  in  E  and  in  A  ; 
ao-o-ovptei/K.  in  D,  in  A,  and  in  L  respectively  ;  -piijA  in  E  ;  atravpoi 

1  Nestle.  Eifrennamen,  ixi ;  Che.  Proph.  /r.O  2  144300^  and 
on  Is.  10 X  m  SBOT;  see  also  Nambs,  |  82. 
S  For  literature  see  Babylonia,  |  xgj^ 
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in  Al;   curovpt/n  in  A;  <rv/Hoi  in   B*;    crovp  in  BabKa*a.bca 
(and  twice  in  A)  ;  rovp  in  K*. 

By  the  Assyrians  themselves  the  name  of  their  coimtry 
waswritten  phonetically*^  >->-^  or  >^  >^  ^E[> 
or  (combining  the  two)  "4^  ^^  >^  ^E[>  ^^  s\^s 
^  and  ^TEf  being  determinatives  respectively  for 
'land'  and  'place.*  Subsequently,  the  two  signs  that 
formed  the  word,  ^-  (  =a.f)  and  >J^  (  =/«r),  were  run 
together  and  the  name  was  written  "^  >-»-^    ^I@f> 

1  In  20 13  Vg.  translates  opaKre?  l.<rvw  (Ti.  WH)  by  cum 
sustulissent  de  Ats^n,  taking  the  word  (incorrectly)  as  the  name 
of  the  city. 
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■^  •-»-^,  and  finally  the  writing  of  the  name  was 
abbreviated  to  the  single  horizontal  stroke  that  forms  its 
first  syllable.    "^  >^^  -^  ^Jg.      The  name 

was  also  written '4^  *-*f- !][  Tf^  ^tJ»    "^   ^^Hf" 

y|  >-V  or  V  Hf"  "^y  <Ilf— *.^..  'land  of 
the  god  A5ur.**  ^  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
of  ASur,  from  which  the  land  of  ASsur  was  named, 
received  its  title  from  the  national  god.  Other  in- 
stances are  known  in  which  a  god  has  given  his  name 
to  the  country  or  city  that  worshipped  him.  The 
land  of  Guti  that  lay  to  the  £1.  of  Assyria  beyond 
the  Ix>wer  Zab  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Guti  its  national  god,  whilst  the  god  Su^nak  gave  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Sulinak  or  Susa,  the  principal 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Eulseus.  The  geno^  term 
among  the  Greeks  for  all  subjects  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  was  'A(r<n//Mot,  which  was  more  usually  short- 
ened into  Zuptoi  or  Zv/xm.^  The  abbreviated  form 
of  the  word  was,  however,  gradually  confined  to  the 
western  Aramaic  nations,  being  at  last  adopted  by  the 
Aramaeans  themselves.  These  people,  on  becoming 
Christians,  dropped  their  old  name  in  consequence  of 
the  heathen  associations  it  had  acquired  in  their  transla- 
tion of  the  NT,  and  styled  themselves  Sur*ydye^ 
whence  the  modem  term  *  Syriac. '  The  unabbreviated 
name  was  used  to  designate  the  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  and  this  form  of  the  word,  passing  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans,  finally  reached  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe. 

References  to  Assyria  or  the  Assyrians  in  the  OT 
are  very  numerous,  though  they  are  in  the  main  con- 

2  Biblical  ^"^  ^°  ^^  historical  and  the  prophetic 
raf«r«noaB.  ^^^oks  ;  the  former  describmg  the  rela- 
tions  of  Assyria  with  the  later  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  the  latter  commenting  on  these 
relations  and  offering  advice.  The  prophets,  in  their 
denunciations  and  predictions,  sometimes  refer  to  the 
Assyrians  by  name  ;  at  other  times,  though  not  actually 
naming  them,  they  describe  them  in  terms  which  their 
hearers  could  not  possibly  mistake. 

The  principal  ref«erences  majr  l)e  classified  under  the  following 
three  headings :  (<x)  Geographical  use  of  the  name  Ass>Tia :  to 
describe  the  course  of  the  Tigris  in  the  account  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  (Gen.  2  1^),  and  to  indicate  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  (25 18X  {F)  References  to  matters  of  hisiorj' : 
the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (Gen.  10 1 1),  and  its 
classification  amon^  the  nations  (10  22) ;  Menahem's  tribute  (2  K. 
15  iQ^C)  ;  the  captivity  of  northern  Israel(Is.  9  i  [823I;  2K.  If.  29  ; 
1  Ch.  6  26) ;  the  assistance  of  Ahaz  by  Tiglath-pileser,  followed 
by  the  capture  and  captivity  of  Damascus  (2  K.  16  5-18  ;  a  Ch. 
2820/);  Hoshea's  subjection  to  Shalmaneser  (2  K.  17  3) ;  his 
treachery  and  punishment  (17  4);  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Sainaria  (l7  5yC  180-12),  and  the  colonisation  of  the  country'  by 
foreigners  (17  24^);  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Palestine  and 
Hezekiah's  payment  of  tribute,  his  refusal  to  submit  to  further 
demands,  the  escape  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Assyrian  vengeance, 
and  Sennacherib's  death  (2  K.  18 13-I937  ;  Is.  30  and  37  ;  2Ch. 
82  1-23);  the  trade  of  Assyria  with  Tyre  (Ezek.  27  2j);  general 
references  to  past  captivity  or  oppression  by  Assyria  (Is.  62^  ; 
Jer.  50  17  ;  Lam.  56  ;  Ezek.  289 j^  23) ;  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment that  overtook  AssjTia  (Je-.  50  18) ;  reference  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Palestine  by  Esarhaddon  (Ezra  4  2).  (c)  Pn»phetic 
criticism  and  forecasts :  evil  or  captivity  threatened  or  foretold 
w,  coming  from  Assyria  (Nu.  24  22  ;  lios.  9  3  11  i; ;  Is.  7  17^^ 
10  5  28  13  ;  Ezek.  23  23  32  22  ;  Ps.  83  8) ;  the  futility  of  depending 
on  Assyrian  help(Hos.  5  "i7ii  /  8  •_/:  IO4-6  12  i  ;  jer.  21876); 
the  participation  of  Israel  in  Assyrian  idolatry  (Ezek.  10 28  28 
^ff'i'y  prophecies  of  the  return  from  cr.ptivity  in  Assyria (Hos. 
llix;  Mic.7i2;  IS.II1116;  Zech. 


.  10  lo) ;  predictions  of  over- 
mrow  or  misiortune  lor  Assyria  ^Mu.  2424;  Mic.  55/r;  Is.  10 
24^  14  25  80  31  81  8  ;  Fjek.  31  iff.  ;  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  ; 


*  Throughout  the  present  article  the  form  A5iir  is  employed 
for  the  name  of  the  god  and  city,  ASsur  for  that  of  the  land.  In 
the  inscriptions  the  name  of  the  land  is  written  with  the  doubled 
sibilant,  an  original  Assyrian  form  that  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  later  Greek  and  Aramaic  renderings  of  the  name  (see  Nftl- 
deke,  ZA  \^tZff.).  The  name  of  the  god,  however,  is  written 
in  the  inscriptions  both  with  the  single  and  doubled  sibilant,  of 
which  the  former  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  correct  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  transliteration  of  certain  proper 
names,  in  which  the  name  ASiir  occurs  (sec  Jensen,  ZA  \xff. 
and  Schrader,  ib,  xtqff.'). 

•  On  this  see  Syria. 
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Zeph.  213;  Zech.  10 11);  references  to  Assjnria  as  taking  part 
in  the  final  conversion  and  reconciliation  of  mankind  (Is.  19 
33^  27  13).  In  some  of  these  passages,  however,  Assyria  may 
=  bVRiA  {g.v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  boundaries  of 
Assyria.  The  extent  of  the  country  varied  from  time 
Poaiti  ^°  ^"^®  according  to  the  additional 
d  ^^Sftt  ^®"^^OT  acquired  in  conquest*  by  its 
an  exienii.  n^Q^archs,  and  the  name  itself  has  at 
times  suffered  from  a  somewhat  vague  and  general 
application.  The  classical  writers  employed  it  in  a 
conventional  sense  for  the  whole  area  watered  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  including  northern  Baby- 
lonia, whilst  its  use  has  even  been  extended  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  tract  of  country  from  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  a 
definition  of  the  extent  of  Assyria  proper,  however,  any 
vague  use  of  the  name  may  be  ignored,  for,  although 
at  one  time  the  Assyrian  empire  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  western  Asia,  the  provinces  she  included  in  her 
rule  were  merely  foreign  states  not  attached  to  herself 
by  any  organic  connection,  but  retained  by  force  of 
arms.  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the  land  of 

Assyria  may  be  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley  about  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  here  we  may  trace 
certain  natural  limits  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  country.  The  mountain 
chains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  form  natural  barriers 
on  the  N.  and  E.  On  the  S.  the  boimdary  that 
divided  Assyria  from  Babylonia  was  in  a  constant 
state  of  fluctuation  ;  but  the  point  at  which  the  character 
of  the  country  changes  from  the  flat  alluvial  soil  of  the 
liabylonian  plain  into  the  slightly  higher  and  more 
undulating  tracts  to  the  N.  gives  a  sufficiently  well- 
defined  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  W.,  AssjTia  in 
its  earliest  period  did  not  extend  beyond  the  territory 
watered  by  the  Tigris;  btit,  finding  no  check  to  its  advance 
in  that  direction,  it  gradually  absorbed  the  whole  of 
Mesopotamia  as  far  S:  as  Efcabylon,  until  it  found  a 
frontier  in  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  countrj'  is  the  river  TIGRIS 
{q.v.),  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  runs 

A  T\  '-^j.!  southward  and  divides  Assyria  into  an 
4.  Descnption.  ^   ^^^  ^  y^,  ^-^^^.^^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Assyria  which  is  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  though  the  smaller,  has  always  been  much  the 
more  important.  The  country  on  that  side  of  the  river 
consists  of  a  continuous  plain  broken  up  by  low  detached 
ranges  of  limestone  hills  into  a  series  of  shallow  valleys 
through  which  small  streams  run.  All  the  main  tribu- 
taries, too,  that  feed  the  Tij^ris  rise  in  the  Kurdish  moun- 
tains, and  flow  through  this  E.  division  of  the  country. 
The  E.  Khabur,  the  Great  or  Upper  Zab,  the  Little  or 
Lower  Zab,  the  Adhem,  and  the  Diyala  join  the  'I  igris  on 
its  left  or  E.  bank.  Being  therefore  so  amply  supplied 
with  water,  this  portion  of  the  country  is  verj'  fertile, 
and  well  suited  by  nature  for  the  rise  of  important 
cities.  On  the  other  hand,  \V.  Assyria,  which  lies 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eui)hrales,  is  a  much  drier 
and  i.iore  barren  region.  The  fall  of  the  two  rivers 
betv,  een  the  point  where  they  issue  from  the  spurs  of  the 
Taurus  and  the  point  where  they  enter  the  Habylonian 
alluviimi — a  distance  of  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
miles — amounts  to  about  one  thousand  feet,  the  Tigris 
having  the  shorter  courst;.  and  being,  therefore,  more 
rapid.  The  country  between  the  rivers  consists  of  a 
plain,  sloping  gently  from  the  NW.  to  the  SE.  In 
its  upper  part  this  region  is  somewhat  ruj^ged  ;  it  is  in- 
tersected by  many  streams,  which  unite  to  form  the 
Belikh  and  W.  KhabQr.  The  rivers  flowing  S.  join  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  district  through  which  they  pass 
is  watered  sufficiently  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  In 
the  SW. ,  however,  the  supply  of  water  is  scanty,  and 
the  country  tends  to  become  a  desert,  its  slightly 
undulating  surface  being  broken  only  by  tho  Sinjftr 
range,  a  single  row  of  limestone  hills.      The  district 
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S.  of  these  hills  is  waterless  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  ;  the  few  streams  and  springs  are  for  the 
most  part  brackish,  while  in  some  places  the  country 
consists  of  salt  deserts,  and  in  others  vegetation  is 
rendered  imixi  sible  by  the  nitrous  character  of  the 
soil.  It  is  true  that  on  the  edges  of  this  waterless 
region  there  are  gullies  (from  one  to  two  miles  wide} 
which  present  a  more  fertile  appearance.*  These  have 
been  hollowed  out  by  the  streams  in  the  rainy  season, 
and,  being  submerged  when  the  river  rises,  have  in  the 
course  of  time  been  filled  with  alluvial  soil.  At  the 
present  day  they  are  the  only  spots  between  the  hill- 
country  in  the  north  and  the  I^bylonian  plain  in  the 
south  where  permanent  cultivation  is  jK>ssible.  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  portion  of  the  country  may  have 
changed  its  character  since  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  certain  districts 
extensive  irrigation  may  have  considerably  increased  its 
productiveness  ;  but  at  best  this  portion  of  Assyria  is 
fitted  rather  for  the  hunter  than  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
The  land  to  the  left  of  the  Tigris  is,  therefore,  much  better 
suited  for  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  it  is  in 

_  p.. .  this  district  that  the  mounds  marking  the 

•  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  are  to  be 
found.  Asur,    the   earliest   city   of  Assyria,    is 

indeed  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  spot 
where  Kal'at  Sherkit  now  stands  ;  but  its  site  is  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  river,  and  it  was  the  only  city  of 
importance  on  that  side  of  the  stream.  Apart  from 
its  earliest  capital,  the  chief  cities  of  Assyria  were 
Nineveh,  Calah,  and  IJur-Sargina.  Nineveh,  whose 
foundation  must  date  from  a  period  not  much  more 
recent  than  that  of  /V§ur,  was  considerably  to  the  N. 
of  that  city,  opposite  the  modern  town  of  Mosul 
(Mawsil),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where 
the  small  stream  of  the  Khosr  empties  its  waters  ;  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Nebi 
Yunus  (cp  Nineveh).  Calah,  founded  by  Shalmaneser 
I.,  corresponds  to  the  modem  Nimrud,  occupying  a 
position  to  the  S.  of  Nineveh  on  the  tongue  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Zab  with  the 
Tigris  (cp  Cai.ah).  Dur-Sargina,  'the  wall  of 
Sargon,'  was  founded  by  that  monarch,  who  removed 
his  court  thither  ;  the  site  of  the  city  is  marked  by  the 
modem  village  of  Khorsabad,  to  the  NE.  of  Nineveh 
(cp  Sargon).  It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  tendency 
throughout  Assyrian  history  to  move  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom  northwards,  following  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
Other  cities  of  importance  were  Arba'il  or  Irba'il 
(Arbela)  on  the  E.  of  the  Upper  Zab;  Ingur-Bel  (cor- 
responding to  the  modern  Tell  -  Balawat),  situated 
to  the  SE.  of  Nineveh ;  and  Tarbis,  its  site  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Sherif-Khan,  lying  to  the 
NW.  of  Nineveh. 

From  the  above  brief  description  of  the  country,  it 

may   be   inferred    that    Assyria    presents    considerable 

A  Nfl.tn  a1    ^•ff*^''^"*^^s  of  climate.      E.   Assyria  was 

*  the   most  favoured   region,  possessing  a 

•  good  rainfall  during  winter  and  even  in 
the  spring,  and  having,  in  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Kurdish  mountains  and  its  abundant  supply  of  water,  a 
climate  cooler  and  moister  than  was  generally  enjoyed 
to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris.  In  this  latter  region  the  some- 
what rigorous  climate  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the 
N.  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  arid  character  of 
the  waterless  steppes  in  the  centre  and  the  S.  The 
frequent  descriptions  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  Assyria 
in  the  classical  writers  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  in 
part  referring  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia, 
Not  that  Assyria  was  by  any  means  a  barren  land.  She 
supplemented  her  rainfall  by  extensive  artificial  irrigation, 
and  thus  secured  for  her  fields  in  the  hot  season  a 
continual  supply  of  water.  Her  cereal  crops  were 
good.  Olives  were  not  uncommon,  and  the  citrons  of 
Assyria  were  famous  in  antiquity.  Fruit  trees  were 
extensively  cultivated,  and,  although  the  dates  of  Assyria 
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were  much  inferior  to  those  of  Babylonia,  oranjjc. 
lemon,  pomegranate,  apricot,  mulberry,  vine,  and  fig 
were  grown  successfully.  The  tamarisk  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly common  shrub  ;  oleanders  and  myitles  grew 
in  the  eastern  district ;  but,  except  along  the  rivers  and 
on  the  mountain  slojjes,  trees  were  scanty.  The  trees, 
however,  included  the  silver  poplar,  the  dwarf  oak,  the 
plane,  the  sycamore,  and  the  walnut.  Vegetables  such 
as  beans,  peas,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  lentils  were 
grown  throughout  the  country.  Though  Assyria  could 
not  compete  v^nth  Babylonia  in  fertility,  her  supply  of 
stone  and  minerals  far  exceeded  that  of  the  southern 
country.  Dig  where  you  will  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
south,  you  come  upon  no  strata  of  rock  or  stone  to 
reward  yoiu*  efforts.  In  AssvTia  limestone,  sand- 
stone, and  conglomerate  rock  were  common,  whilst 
gray  alabaster  of  a  soft  kind,  an  excellent  material  for 
sculpture  in  relief,  abounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  ;  hard  basaltic  rock  and  various  marbles  were 
also  accessible  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Iron, 
copper,  and  lead  were  to  be  found  in  the  hill  country 
not  far  from  Nineveh,  while  lead  and  copper  were 
obtained  from  the  region  of  the  upper  Tigris  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  town  of  Diarbekr.  Sulphur, 
alum,  salt,  naphtha,  and  bitumen  were  also  common  ; 
bitumen  was  extensively  employed,  in  place  of  mortar 
or  cement,  in  building  (cp  Bitumkn).  Of  the 

wild  animals  of  Assyria  the  lion  and  the  wild  bull 
are  those  most  often  mentioned  in  the  historical  in- 
scriptions as  affording  big  game  for  the  Assyrian 
kings.  Less  ambitious  sportsmen  might  content  them- 
selves with  the  wild  boar  and  the  deer,  the  gazelle,  the 
ibex,  and  the  hare  ;  while  the  wild  ass,  the  bear,  the  fox, 
the  jackal,  the  wild  cat,  and  wild  sheep  were  to  be 
found.  The  most  common  of  the  birds  were  the  kite 
or  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  bustard,  the  crane,  the  stork, 
the  wild  goose,  wild  duck,  teal,  tem,  partridge  (red  and 
black),  the  sand  grouse,  and  the  plover.  We  know 
from  the  monuments  that  fish  were  common.  Of  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  Assyrians  the  principal  were 
camels,  horses,  mules,  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Dogs,  resembling  the  mastiff  in  appearance,  were 
employed  for  hunting.  From  the  fact  that  heavy  stone 
weights  carved  in  the  form  of  ducks  have  been  found, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  duck  was  domesticated. 

The  Assyrians  belonged  to  the  northern    family  of 
Semites,  and  were  closely  akin  to  the  Phoenicians,  the 

■•  %T  i.1       f  Aramaeans,    and    the   Hebrews.      Their 
7.  National 


character. 


robust    physical    proportions   and    facial 


characteristics  are  well  known  from  the 
monuments,  and  tally  with  what  we  know  of  their  char- 
acter from  their  own  inscriptions  and  the  writings  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Is.  33 19  describes  the  Assyrians  as 
•  a  fierce  people ' — an  epithet  that  fits  a  nation  whose 
historj'  is  one  perpetual  warfare.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween courage  and  ferocity  is  easily  overpassed,  and  in  a 
military  nation,  such  as  the  Assyrians  were,  it  was  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  customs  which  to  a  later 
age  seem  barbarous.  The  practice  of  impaling  the 
defenders  of  a  captured  city  was  almost  universal  with 
the  Assyrians  ;  the  torturing  of  prisoners  was  common  ; 
and  the  practice  of  beheading  the  slain,  whilst  adding  insult 
to  the  vanquished,  was  adopted  as  a  convenient  method 
of  computing  the  enemy's  loss,  for  it  was  easier  to  count 
heads  than  to  count  bodies.  The  difference  in  character 
between  the  Assyrians  and  the  milder  Babylonians  was 
due  partly  to  the  absence  of  that  non -Semitic  element 
which  gave  rise  to  and  continued  to  influence  the  more 
ancient  civilisation  of  the  latter  (see  Babyloni.\,  S  5) : 
partly,  also,  to  differences  of  climate  and  geographical 
position.  The  ferocity  and  the  courage  of  the 
Assyrians  are  to  a  great  extent  absent  from  the 
Babylonian  character.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Semites  never  make  great  soldiers,  yet  there  have  been 
two  prominent  exceptions  to  this  generalisation — the  As- 
syrians and  the  Carthaginians.     The  former  indeed  not 
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Abu  Habboh,  F4  (Babvlonia,  ||  3  14) 

Abu-Shahrein,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Accho,  B4 

Achroetha,  I3 

Achzib,  B4 

Acre,  B4  (Damascus,  |  4) 

Aderbai^ftn.  Ga,  Ha 

R.  Adbem  (A'zaro  ?),  G3  (Assvbia,  |  4) 

AdiabSnS,  Fa  (Dispbksion,  |  6) 

*AdlAn,  B4 

R.  Adonis.  B3  (Aphbk,  i) 

*Afrin,  Ca 

Agadi,  F4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Agamat&nu.  1 3 

*Ain  Kadis,  B5 

*Aiii  Tab,  Ca 

*Akarkafa  G4  (Babbl,  Towbr  op,  |  7) 

'Akka,  B4  (Bbth-bmbk) 

Akkad,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  i) 

Akku.  B4 

Akzibi,  B4 

Alalia  [Eg.  'Asi],  A3  (Cyprus,  |  i) 

Albak.  Gi 

Aleppo,  Ca 

AlexaQdrctta,  Ca 

Amfttu,  C3 

AmSdi,  Ea 

Amid,  Ea 

Amida,  Ea 

N.  Amrit.  B3 

j.  el-Ansftrijra,  C3 

Antftkieh.  Ca 

Antarados,  B3  (Arvad) 

Antioch,  (^a 

AparoSa,  C3  (mod.  Rum  Kala) 

Apamea,  Da  (mod.  Kal'aiel'Mm4ih) 

Aradus,  B3 

Ararat,  Ei 

Arba'ilu,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Arbela,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Ml  Argaeus,  Bi  (CAPPADoaA) 

W.  el- Ailsh.  As 

Arkft.  C3 

Aricite.  C3 

Armenia,  Ei  (Ararat,  |  9) 

Ar  Moab.  B5 

Arpad,  Ca  (Assyria,  |  33) 

Arpadda,  Ca 

Arrapachitis,  Fa  (Arphaxad) 

Arvad,  B3  (Assyria,  |  31) 

Asdudu,  B5 

ASguza  ?  Ga  (Ashkknaz) 

Asbdod,  B5 

Ashkdon,  B5 

N.  d- Asi,  C3 

'Askalfin,  B5 

Askaluna,  B5 

Asshur,  Fa 

ASSur.  Fa  (Assyria,  |  i) 

Ass>Tia,  G3 

A5ur,  F3  (Assyria,  |  i) 

Atropatgne.  Ga 

R.  A'fam?  G3 

Azotus,  B5 

Babylon,  G4 

Babylonia.  G5 

BagdAd.  G4  (Babbl,  Tower  op,  f  7) 

Bagd&da.  G4 

Bagistana,  H3 

Balaw&t,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 


Baldeh,  B3 

R.  Balicha.  Da 

R.  Bali^,  Da 

Barzipa.  G4 

Basra.  H5  (Babylonia,  |  14) 

BatrOn.  B3 

Bavian,  Fa  (Babylonia,  |  58) 

Beersheba.  B5 

Behistiin,  H3  (Babylonia,  ff  la  13) 

BeirQt.  B4  (Bxrothah) 

R.  Belikh.  Da  (Assyria,  |  4) 

Beroea,  t^ 

Berytus,  B4 

Biaina,  Fi  (Ararat,  |  a) 

Bir  es-Seba*.  B5 

Birejik.  Ca  (Carchkmism,  |  a) 

Birs-Nimifld,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Biniti.  B4 

Bit  YAkin,  H5  and  I5  (Chaldba) 

Borsippa.  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Botrys,  B3 

•  Brook  of  Egypt.'  A5 

Byblos,  B3  (Assyria,  |  31) 

Oesarea.  B4 

C:alah,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

R.  Calycadnus.  Aa  (Cilicia,  |  x) 

C^phtor,  Ba 

Oppadoda.  Bi 

(^archemish,  Da 

Carmania,  inset  map  (Carmaniams) 

Mt.  C:armel,  B4 

Carpasia,  B3 

Cairhse,  Da 

Caspian  Sea.  Ii  (Ararat,  |  3) 

R.  C:habdras,  E3 

Chalds,  C3 

Chalybdn,  Ca 

(Hiittim  (see  Kittim) 

Choaspes,  I4 

Cilicia,  Ba 

Circesium,  E3 

Citium.  A3  (Cyprus,  |  i) 

CommagSn^,  Ca 

Ctesiphdn,  G4 

Cuth,  Cuthah,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

R.  Cydnus,  Ba  (Ciucia,  |  i) 

Cyprus,  A3 

Damascus.  C4 

Daphne.  Ca 

Di&rbekr,  Ea  (Assyria,  |  6) 

R.  Dijla,  Fa 

R.  Diklat,  Ea 

Dilmun?  16 

Dimashk,  C4 

Dimaiki.  C4 

Dinaretum  Pr.,  B3 

R.  Diyftla,  G3  (Assyria,  |  4) 

Dor,  B4 

Dur  Kurigalzu,  G4  (Assyria,  |  a8) 

DQr  Sargina,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Du'ni,  B4 

Ecbotana,  I3 

Edessa.  Da  (Aramaic,  |  xi) 

Edial,  A3 

Edom.  B5 

Elam,  H4  (Babylonia,  |  9i) 

Elamtu,  H4 

Mts.  of  Elburz,  la  (Ararat,  f  3) 

EUasar,  G5 


ElUp,  H4 

Mt  Elvend,  I3 

Emessa,  C3  (see  Hemessa) 

Epiphania,  C3 

Erdjish  Dagfa.  Bi 

Ercch,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Eridu,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

EsdQd.  B5 

R.  Eulaeus,  I5,  H4(AIur-bani-pal,  |6) 

R.  Euphrates,  Da,  F4  (Babylonia,  |  14) 

R.  Furftt,  Da.  F4 

(jambulu?  H5  (A&ur-banlpal,  |  6) 

(^argamii.  Da 

Gauzanitis,  Ea 

(jaza,  B5 

Gebal,  B3 

Gedrosia,  inset  map  (Carmanians) 

(jhazza,  B5 

Ghiuk  Su,  Aa 

Gimir,  Bi 

GdkSu.  Ca 

C^ordsean  Mts.,  Ga 

Cyozan,  Ea  (Assyria,  |  3a) 

Great  Sea,  B3.  B4 

Great  Zftb,  Fa 

Gubli,  B3 

Guzana,  Ea 

^abur,  E3 

Hadrach.  C3  (Assyria,  |  3a) 

Halab,  Ca 

Taiwan,  Ca 

R.  Halys,  Bi  (Cappadocia) 

Hamad&n,  I3 

Hamfit,  C3 

Hamath,  C3 

Haran.  Da 

I|arrftn,  Da 

^arran(u),  Da 

J.  el-Hass,  C3 

^atarikka,  C3 

^atte,  Ca  (Canaan,  |  zo) 

HauriLn,  C4 

Hauran,  C4 

^awranu,  C4 

^azzatu,  B5 

Hebron,  B5 

(H)emes(s)a.  C3 

Hesbftn.  B5 

Heshbon,  B5 

^ilakku,  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  a) 

Hillah,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

H!t,F4 

Homf ,  C3 

Hulwan,  G3 

R.  ^usur.  Fa  (see  Khawsar) 

Nahr  IbrShIm,  B3 

Icfanae,  Da 

Idalium,  A3 

Imgur-BSl,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 

IrbU,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Isin,  Gs  (Babylonia,  |  49) 

Issus,  Ca  (Ciucia,  |  i) 

Jebeil,  B3 

Jebd  jQdi,  Fa  (Ararat,  |  3) 

Jerftbis,  Da 

R.  Jihun,  Ca 

Joppa,  B4 
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N.  d-Kabir.  63 

N.  eUKabir.  B3 

Kadesh-barnea,  B5 

Kaisftriyeh  (Mazaca).  Bi 

kaisftrlyeh,  B4 

kalah.  F2 

Kal'at  Dibsa.  D3 

Kal*at  el-Mu^Ik,  C3 

kal'at  Sherk&t.'  F3  (Assyria,  |  5) 

kaldu.  H5,  H6 

Kal^u.  Kala^,  Fa 

K&D&.  B4 

Karaja  Dagfa,  Da 

KarduniaS,  G4,  H5 

Karklsiyft,  E3 

R.  karun,  I5 

Ka$Si.  I3  (Babylonia,  |  56) 

Kebben  Nfaden,  Di 

Keftd.  Ba  (Caphtok,  |  4) 

Kennisiin,  C3 

R.  Kerkhah,  I5.  I4 

R.  KhftbQr,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  4) 

R.  Kh&bOr.  E3  (Assyria,  |  4) 

el-Khain.  B5 

R.  Khawsar. '  Khosr,'  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 

Khorsab&d,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Kirruri,  Cja  (Assyria,  |  31) 

Kil,  G4  (Babylonia,  H  3  47) 

Kitdm.  A3 

Kial  Irmak,  Bi.  Ci 

koa,G3 

Korduene,  Ga  (Ararat,  |  3) 

Kue.  Ba  (Cilicla,  |  a) 

kummu^,  Di  (Assyrla,  |  28) 

kurdistftn,  Ga  (Assyria,  f  3) 

Kuma.  H5 

N.  KathA.  G4 

KutQ,  G3  (Babylonla,  |  69) 

katQ.  G4 

Knyunjik,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

d-Lftdiklyeh,  B3 

LagaS,  H5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Laodkea,  B3 

Lamaca,  A3 

Larsa,  G5  (Babylonla,  f  3) 

R.  Leontes.  B4 

N.  UlAni.  B4 

Lower  Zftb,  G3  (Assyria,  |  4) 

Lycaonia,  Aa  (CAPPADoaA) 

Malalya,  Di 

Nahr  Malik,  G4 

Ma*l(Ua,  C4  (Aramaic,  |  9) 

Man,  Fi 

Manda.  Ha  (Cyrus,  |  a) 

Mar*ash,  Ca 

Marathus.  B3 

Mftrid'm,  Ea 

Ml  Masius,  Da 

Kb.  Ma'sub,  B4 

Mazaca,  Bz  (CAPPAooaA) 

Media,  I3  (Babylonia,  |  56) 

Mediterranean,  B3,.  B4 

MelitenS.  Di  (Ararat,  |  i) 

Memphis,  inset  map  (ASor-bani-pal, 

Meshech.  Ci 
Mesopotamia,  Ea 
Mi«-Tumat.  G4 
Mitani,  Da  (Assyria,  |  aS) 
Mdsul,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 
Mukayyar,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  14) 
Muiku.  Ci  (Assyria,  |  38) 
Mu^,  Ca  (Assyria,  |  a8) 
Mu?ri,  B5(Ashdod) 

Nabataea,  C5  (AiuR-BANI-PA^  1 9) 
Naharina,  Da  (Aram-naharaim,  |  a/) 


Na'iri,  Ei,  Fi,  Ga  (Ararat,  |  a) 

Namri,  H3 

Nasibln.  Ea 

Nebi  YQnus.  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Nicephorium,  D3 

Niffer,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

NimrQd,  Fa  (Assyrla,  |  5) 

Nineveh.  Fa  (ASur-bami-pal,  |  a) 

Mt  Niphates,  Ex 

Nippur,  G4  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Nisibis,  Ea  (Dispersion,  f  6) 

Nisin  or  Isin,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  49) 

Mts.  of  Nisir,  Ga  (Dblugb,  |  a) 

6pis,  G3  (Cyrus,  f  a) 
OrnithdnpoUs,  B4 
R.  Oontes,  C3  (Assyria,  |  31) 
Osrhoene,  Da 

Palastu,  B5  (Canaan,  |  17) 

Palmyra,  D3  (Aramaic  Languagb,  |  a) 

Paltos.  B3 

Parthia,  inset  map 

Pedias,  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  i) 

Pekod.  H4 

Philistia,  B5  (Canaan,  |  17) 

R.  Physcus,  G3 

Pitru.  Da 

PukQdQ?  H5 

R.  Purattu.  Da,  F4 

R.  Pyramus,  Ca  (Cilicia,  |  i) 

R.  Rfidftnu,  G3 
Rak^.  D3 
RAsel-*Ain,  Ea 
Rasappa,  D3 
ReS-eni,  Ea 
Reseph.  D3 
Rhesaina,  Ea 
Ribla,  C3 
Riblah.  C3 
Roha.  Da 
Rus&la,  D3 
RuwSd,  B3 

es-Saba^,  C3 

R.  SAgurri,  Ca 

l^aid&,  B4 

R.  Sftjiir,  Ca  (Carchbmish,  |  a) 

Salamis,  A3  (Cyprus,  |  a) 

^chad,  C4 

Salchah,  C4 

Samaria,  B4 

SAmarrfth,  F3 

Samerina,  B4 

SamOs&ta,  Da  (CApPADoaA) 

^arafiamd,  B4 

Sarepta,  B4 

SarOj,  Da 

R.  Sams,  Ba  (Cilicla,  |  i) 

Sebas^,  B4 

Seleuda,  G4 

Senkereh.  G5  (Babvu>nla,  |  3) 

Serug,  Da 

Shan  el.*Arab.  H5 

Shatt  d-Hai.  H4,  Hs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Shatt  en-NH,  G5  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Sherif  Khftn,  Fa  (Assyria,  |  5) 

Shinar,  G4 

Shirwftn.  H3 

Shoa?  G4 

Shushan,  I4 

Sidon.  B4  (Assyria,  |  31) 

SidOnn,  B4 

R.  Sihun,  Ba 

l^imirra,  B3 

Simyra,  B3 

Singaras,  Ea 

SinjAr  Range,  Ea  (Assyria,  H  4  x^ 

Sinzar,  C3 


Sippar,  F4  (Babylonia,  M  3  54) 

Sirpurla,  H5  (Babylonia,  M  3  48) 

Soli.  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  i) 

Sophene.  Di 

R.  Subnat,  Ei  (Assyria,  |  37) 

SumeisAt,  Da 

Sum&,  H5  (Babylonia,  f  i) 

Sumra.  B3 

Sor.  B4 

Sumi,  B4 

Susa,  I4  (Cyrus,  |  i) 

§u§an,  I4  (Cyrus,  |  6) 

Susiana  (Aram,  f  i) 

Susiana,  I5  (Babylonia,  |  10) 

§ut&.  G4 

S3rrian  Desert,  D4 

Tabal,  Ci  (AiuR•BANl.PA^  1 4) 

Tadmur.  D3 

Jan^Qra,  B4 

TarAbolus.  B3 

f  arbis,  Fa  (Assyria,  f  5) 

Tarsus,  Ba  (Cilicia,  |  i) 

TartQs.  B3 

L  tatta,  Ax  (CAPPADoaA) 

Taurus,  Fi,  Ba  (Cappaoooa) 

TeU  'ArkA.  C3 

Tell  Aswad,  G4 

TeU-Eriad,  Ca 

TeU  IbrAltim.  G4  (Babzlonia,  |  3) 

TeUoh,  Hs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Teredon,  H5 

Thapsacus.  D3  (Assyria,  |  16) 

Thebae.  inset  map  (ASur-bani-pal,  |  i) 

R.  Tigris.  Fa.  H4  (Assyria,  |  4) 

Ti($hsah,  D3 

R.  Tornadotos,  G3 

Tracheiai  Aa  (Ciucia,  |  1) 

Tripolis,  B3  (Damascus,  |  4) 

Tubal.  Ci 

R.  Tumat.  G3 

L.  Tuzla.  Ai 

Tyre,  B4  (  \ssyria,  |  31) 

Tyros,  B4 

Udumu.  B5 

R.  Ulaa.  Is 

R-  Ulai.  Is 

Upe.  G3 

Upper  Zab.  Ga  (Assyria,  |  4) 

Ur.  Gs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

Urartu.  Ei  (Ararat,  |  1) 

Urfo,  Ruha,  Da 

Uruk,  Gs 

L.  Urumiyah,  Urmia.  Ga  (Aramaic. 

1 13) 
Ur(u)salim,  Bs 

L.  Van,  Fi  (Assyria,  |  h) 

W.  d-'Arlsh,  As 

Warka,  Gs  (Babylonia,  |  3) 

YAfiL,  B4 
YamutbAl,  H4 
Yapu,  B4 

ZAb /Upper  or  Greater).  Fa  (Assyria, 

1 4) 
ZAb  (Lower),  F3  (Assyria,  |  4) 
Zabatus,  Major,  Fa 
Zabatus,  Minor,  F3 
ZAbu,  Eia,  Fa 
ZAbu  Supalu.  F3 
Mt  Zagros,  G3 

Zenjlrli,  Ca  (Aramaic  Languagb,  |  a) 
Zerghul.  Hs 
Zeugma,  Ca 
Zimri,  63  (Assyrla,  |  3a) 

eZ-Zft>,    B4  y^^  T 
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only  displayed  the  energy  of  conquest,  but  also  combined 
with  it  a  great  power  of  administration  by  which  they  or- 
ganised the  empire  they  had  acquired.  It  was,  however, 
the  custom  of  the  Greek  historians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Romans,  to  paint  the  Assyrians  as  a  singularly  luxurious 
and  sensual  nation.  Their  monarchs,  from  Uie  founder 
of  the  empire  down  to  the  last  king  who  held  the  throne, 
were  described  as  given  up  to  pleasure.  It  is  possible 
that  as  regards  the  later  empire  this  tradition  contains 
a  substratum  of  truth,  for  the  growing  luxury  of  Assyria 
may  well  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  brought 
about  her  fall.  P'or  the  earlier  and  the  middle  period  of 
Assyrian  history,  however,  the  statement  is  proved  to  be 
untrue,  both  by  the  records  of  Assyria  herself  and  by  the 
negative  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  These  con- 
temporaries of  Assyria,  who  hated  her  with  the  bitter 
hatred  which  the  oppressed  must  always  feel  for  their 
oppressors,  rarely,  if  ever,  denounce  her  luxury  ;  it  was 
her  violence  and  robbery  that  impressed  her  victims.  In 
the  language  of  prophecy  the  nation  is  pictured  as  a  lion 
(Nah.  2i2),  and  it  is  not  as  a  centre  of  vice  but  as  *  the 
bloody  city '  that  Nahum  foretells  the  destruction  of  her 
capital  (3i). 

The  Assyrians  spoke  a  Semitic  language,  which  they 
inherited  from  the  Babylonians — a  language  that  was 
ft  L&niniAf  A  niore  closely  allied  to  Hebrew  and 
ftte  *  Aramaic  than  to  Arabic  and  the  other 
dialects  of  the  S.  Semitic  group.  They 
wrote  a  non-Semitic  character,  one  of  the  varieties  of 
the  cuneiform  writing  (see  Babylonia,  §  5^).  Like 
their  language,  this  system  of  writing  came  to  them 
from  the  Babylonians,  who  had  themselves  inherited  it 
from  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia. 
The  Assyrians,  although  retaining  the  Babylonian  signs, 
made  sundry  changes  in  the  formation  of  them,  and  in 
some  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  steady  development  through- 
out the  whole  period  covered  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
The  forms  of  some  of  the  characters  in  the  inscriptions 
of  almost  every  .Assyrian  king  display  slight  variations 
from  those  employed  by  his  predecessors.  Indeed,  in 
some  few  cases,  the  forms  used  at  different  periods 
differ  more  widely  from  one  another  than  they  do  from 
their  Babylonian  original.  The  literature  of  the 

A.ssyrians  was  borrowed.  In  a  sense  they  were  with- 
out a  literature,  for  they  were  not  a  literary  people. 
They  were  a  nation  of  warriors,  not  of  scholars. 
In  this  they  present  the  greatest  contrast  to  their 
kindred  in  the  S.  Possessed  of  abundant  practical 
energ)',  they  were  without  the  meditative  temperament 
which  fostered  the  growth  of  Babylonian  literature ; 
and.  although  displaying  courage  in  battle  and  devotion 
to  the  chase,  they  lacked  the  epic  spirit  in  which  to  tell 
the  tales  of  their  enterprise.  The  majority  of  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  which  they  have  left  behind  them  are 
not  literature  :  they  are  merely  lists  of  conquered  cities, 
catalogues  of  captured  spoil,  and  statistics  of  the  slain. 
Though  not  original,  however,  the  Assyrians  were  far 
from  being  illiterate.  They  took  over,  root  and  branch, 
the  whole  literature  of  Babylonia,  in  the  copying,  the 
collection,  and  the  arrangement  of  which  they  displayed 
the  same  energy  and  vigour  with  which  they  prosecuted 
a  campaign.  It  was  natural  that  the  priests  and  scribes, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  copy  and  collate,  should  attempt 
compositions  of  their  own  ;  but  they  merely  reproduced 
the  matter  and  the  methods  of  their  predecessors.  In  a 
word,  the  Assyrians  made  excellent  librarians,  and  it  is 
to  their  powers  of  organisation  that  we  owe  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  literature.  Since, 
therefore,  the  language,  the  system  of  writing,  and  the 
literature  of  the  Assyrians  were  not  of  their  own  making, 
but  merely  an  inheritance  into  which  they  entered,  the 
description  of  them  in  greater  detail  falls  more  naturally 
under  the  article  Babylonia  (see  §  \^ff.\ 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  resembles  in  the  main 
that  of  the  Babylonians,  from  which  it  was  derived. 
The  early  colonists  from  the  south  carried  with  them  the 
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gods  of  the  country  which  they  were  leaving  ;  but  from 
the  very  first  they  appear  to  have  some>vhat  modified 
Q  RAliffi  ^^  system  and  to  have  given  a  dis- 
^^  tinctly  national  character  to  the  pantheon 
they  borrowed.  This  end  they  achieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Asur,  their  peculiarly  national 
god,  who  was  for  them  the  symbol  of  their  sepai-ate 
existence.  Asur  they  set  above  all  the  Babylonian 
deities,  even  Anu,  B€*l,  and  Kxi  taking  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  hierarchy.  It  is  true  that  we  find  BCl 
mentioned  at  times  as  though  he  were  on  an  etjual 
footing  with  A.^ur,  especially  in  the  double  royal  title 
'Governor  of  Bel,  Representative  of  -\sur,'  uliile 
Assyria  is  sometimes  termed  *  the  land  of  licl '  and 
Nineveh  '  the  city  of  Bel.  *  These  titles,  however,  were 
not  inconsistent  with  A§m's  supremacy.  He  was  '  the 
king  of  all  thtj  gods,*  and  any  national  success  was 
regarded  as  the  result  of  his  initiative.  It  was  A§ur 
who  marked  out  the  kings  of  Assyria  from  their  birth, 
and  in  due  time  called  them  to  the  throne.  It  was  he 
who  invested  them  with  power  and  gave  them  victory 
over  their  enemies,  listened  to  their  prayers,  and  dictated 
the  policy  they  should  pursue.  The  Assyrian  army  w^v^ 
'  the  troops  of  ASur '  ;  the  national  foe  was  *  .\surs 
enemy  *  ;  and  every  expedition  is  stated  to  have  Ix'en 
undertaken  only  at  his  direct  command.  In  fact,  the 
life  of  the  nation  was  consecrated  to  his  service,  and  its 
energies  were  spent  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
majesty  among  the  nations  that  surrounded  them.  His 
symbol  was  the  winged  circle  in  which  was  frequently 
enclosed  a  draped  male  figure  wearing  a  head-dress  with 
three  horns  and  with  his  hand  extended  ;  at  other  times 
he  is  represented  as  holding  a  bow  or  drawing  it  to  its 
full  extent.  The  symbol  may,  perhaps,  be  explained 
as  a  visible  representation  that  ASur's  might  had  no 
ec|ual.  his  influence  no  limit,  and  his  existence  no  end. 
This  symbol  is  often  to  be  found  on  the  monuments  as 
the  accompaniment  of  royalty,  signifying  that  the 
Assyrian  king,  as  ASiu-'s  representative,  was  under  his 
especial  protection  ;  and  we  find  it  not  only  sculptured 
alx)ve  the  king's  image  but  also  graven  on  his  seal  and 
even  embroidered  on  his  garment.  It  is  possible  that 
we  may  trace  in  this  exaltation  of  the  god  A^ur  the 
Semitic  tendency  to  monotheism,  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  which  first  found  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
new  deity  stood  in  any  opposition  to  the  older  gods. 
These  retained  the  respect  and  worship  of  the  Ass>rians, 
and  stood  by  ASur's  side — not  so  powerful,  it  is  true, 
but  retaining  considerable  influence  and  lending  their 
aid  without  prejudice  to  the  advancement  of  the  nation's 
interests. 

The  spouse  of  Alur  was  B€lit — that  is,  *  the  Lady  * 
par  excellence — and  she  was  identified  with  the  goddess 
Istar  (see  especially  3  R.  24,  80 ;  53,  n.  a,  36/; ),  and 
in  particular  ^^ith  ISUu-  of  Nineveh,  Another  goddess 
who  enjoyed  especial  veneration  in  Assyria  was  I§tar  of 
Arbela,  who  became  particularly  prominent  under  Sen- 
nacherib and  his  successors,  and  was  generally  men- 
tioned by  the  side  of  her  namesake  of  Nineveh.  She 
was  especially  the  goddess  of  battle,  and  from  ASur- 
bani-pal  we  know  the  conventional  form  in  which  she 
was  presented.  This  monarch,  on  the  eve  of  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Elamites,  feeling  far  from  confident  of  his 
own  success,  appealed  for  encouragement  and  guidance 
to  Istar  of  Arbela.  The  goddess  answered  the  king's 
prayer  by  appearing  that  night  in  a  vision  to  a  certain 
seer  while  he  slept.  On  recounting  his  dream  to  the 
king,  the  seer  described  the  appearance  of  the  goddess 
in  these  words  :  '  Utar,  who  dwells  in  Arbela,  entered. 
On  the  left  and  the  right  of  her  hung  quivers  ;  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  bow  ;  and  a  sharp  sword  did  she  draw 
for  the  waging  of  battle. ' 

Besides  Asur  and  Istar,  two  other  gods  were  held  in 
particular  respect  by  the  Assyrians — Ninib,  the  god  of 
battle,  and  Nergal,  the  god  of  the  chase.     Almost  all 
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the  Assyrian  kings,  however,  had  their  own  pantheons, 
to  whom  they  owed  especial  allegiance.  In  many  cases 
the  names  constituting  the  pantheon  occur  in  the  king's 
inscriptions  in  a  set  order  that  does  not  often  vary. 

Such  were  the  principal  changes  which  the  Assyrians 
made  in  the  pantheon  of  Babylonia,  the  majority  of 
whose  gods  they  inherited,  with  their  functions  and 
attributes  to  a  great  extent  unchanged.  It  is  true  that 
our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  religion,  like  that  of 
Babylonian  literature,  comes  to  us  mainly  through 
Assyrian  sources  ;  but  though  it  passed  to  them,  its  origin 
and  development  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  the  older  country.  The  cosmology  of  the  Assyrians 
and  their  conception  of  the  universe  were  entirely  Baby- 
lonian (see  Babvlonia,  §  25) ;  their  astrology  (iA.  §  34), 
their  science  of  omens  (§  32),  their  system  of  ritual  and 
their  ceremonial  observances  (§  29/ )  were  an  inheritance 
from  the  temples  and  worships  of  the  south. 

Though  in  language,  writing,  and  literature  Assyria  so 
closely  resembles  Babylonia,  in  her  architecture  she 
_        A    hi    P'*esents  a  striking  contrast.     The  alluvial 

tAftt   ^    '  P^^^'^  °^  ^®  southern  country  contained  no 

teorare.  g^Q^g^  gjid  the  Babylonian  buildings  were, 
therefore,  mainly  composed  of  brick.  The  resources  of 
Assyria  were  not  so  poor ;  the  limestone  and  the  alabaster 
with  which  her  land  abounded  stood  her  in  good  stead. 

The  palace  was  the  most  important  building  among 
the  Assyrians,  for  the  principal  builders  were  the  kings. 
It  was  erected,  usually,  on  an  artificial  platform  of  bricks 
or  earth  ;  in  which  fact  we  may  possibly  see  a  survival  of 
a  custom  of  Babylonia,  where  such  precautions  against 
inundation  were  necessary.  The  platform  was  generally 
faced  with  stone,  and  was  at  times  built  in  terraces  which 
were  connected  by  steps.  The  palace  itself  was  com- 
posed of  halls,  galleries,  and  smaller  chambers  built 
round  open  courts,  the  walls  of  the  former  being  orna- 
mented with  elaborate  sculptures  in  relief.  It  is  only 
from  their  foundations  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  has  been  obtained.  From  these  remains  a  good 
idea  of  their  extent  can  be  gathered ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  telling  the  appearance  they  presented  when 
complete.  Their  upper  portion  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed :  it  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  they  con- 
sisted of  more  than  one  story.  The  paving  of  the  open 
courts  was  as  a  rule  composed  of  brick  ;  but  sometimes 
stone  slabs,  covered  with  shallow  carving  in  conventional 
patterns,  were  employed. 

The  temple  was  subordinate  to  the  palace.  Our 
knowledge  of  its  appearance  is  based  mainly  on  its 
representation  on  the  monuments,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  Assyrians  inherited  the  Babylonian 
sikkurratu  (temple -tower),  a  building  in  stages  which 
diminish  as  they  ascend  (see  Babylonia,  §  16,  beg. ). 
Unmistakable  remains  of  a  building  of  this  description 
were  uncovered  on  the  N.  side  of  the  mound  at  Nimrud. 
Another  type  of  building  depicted  on  the  monuments 
has  been  identified  as  a  shrine  or  a  temple ;  it  was  a 
single-storied  structure,  with  a  broad  entablature  sup- 
ported by  columns  or  pilasters. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  has 
perished.  The  dwellings  of  the  more  wealthy  must  have 
resembled  the  royal  residence.  On  the  bas-reliefs  are 
to  be  found  villages  which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  modern  Mesopotamia ;  and,  having  regard  to  the 
eternal  nature  of  things  eastern,  we  may  regard  it  as  not 
unlikely  that  the  humbler  subjects  of  Assyria  were  housed 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  villagers  of  to-day. 
.  It  was  to  adorn  their  palaces  and  temples  that  the 
Assyrians  employed  the  sculptured  slabs  and  bas-reliefs 
1AA  a  1  ♦  ^'^^  which  their  name  is  peculiarly 
10/>.  BCUipimre.  .^gociated.  The  majority  of  these  have 
come  from  the  palaces  of  Asur-nasir-pal,  Sargon,  Sen- 
nacherib, and  Asur-bani-pal.  The  work  of  the  earliest 
of  these  kings  is  distinguished  from  that  of  his  successors 
by  a  certain  breadth  and  grandeur  of  treatment ;  but 
t!ie  constant  repetition  of  his  own  figure,  accompanied 
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by  attendants,  human  or  divine,  becomes  monotonous. 
The  work  of  Sargon  presents  a  greater  variety  of  subject 
and  treatment ;  but  it  is  in  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib 
and  Asur-bani-pal  that  the  most  varied  episodes  of 
Assyrian  life  and  history  are  portrayed.  It  was  natural 
that  battle-scenes  should  chiefly  occupy  the  sculptor  ; 
yet  even  here  the  artist  could  give  his  fancy  play. 
Whilst  he  was  bound  by  convention  to  depict  the  vulture 
devouring  the  slain,  he  could  carve  at  the  top  of  his 
slab  a  sow  with  her  litter  trampling  through  a  reed- 
bed.  Armies  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  the  siege  of 
cities  or  battles  in  the  open,  the  counting  of  the  slain 
and  the  treatment  of  prisoners — all  are  rendered  with 
absolute  fidelity.  When  an  army  crosses  a  river  and 
boats  for  transport  are  not  to  be  had,  the  troops  are 
represented  as  swimming  over  with  the  help  of  inflated 
skins  ^ — a  custom  that  survives  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  present  day. 

Though  the  sculptures  of  Sennacherib  and  Aiur-bani- 
pal  have  much  in  common,  as  regards  both  their  matter 
and  the  method  of  their  treatment,  each  king  had  his 
own  favourite  subject  for  portrayal  on  his  monuments. 
Sennacherib  hked  most  to  perpetuate  his  building 
operations ;  ASur-bani-paJ,  his  own  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  chase.  Sennacherib  erected  two  palaces  at  Nineveh 
— the  one  at  Nebi  Yunus,  the  other  at  Kuyunjik — but 
it  is  only  at  Kuyunjik  that  the  palace  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  On  the  walls  of  this  latter  edifice  he  caused 
to  be  carved  a  series  of  scenes  in  which  his  builders  are 
represented  at  their  work.  Stone  and  timber  are  being 
carried  down  the  Tigris  upon  rafts  ;  gangs  of  slaves  are 
collecting  smaller  stones  in  baskets,  and  piling  them  up 
to  form  the  terrace  on  which  the  palace  is  to  stand  ; 
others  are  wheeling  hand-carts  full  of  tools  and  ropes  for 
scaffolding,  or  transporting  on  sledges  huge  blocks  of 
stone  for  the  colossal  statues.  The  hunting-scenes  of 
Asur-bani-pal  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  acme 
of  Assyrian  art.  Background  and  accessories  are  for 
the  most  part  absent.  Thus,  grotesque  efforts  at  per- 
spective, common  to  the  most  of  early  art,  are  avoided, 
with  the  result  that  the  Hmitations  in  the  methods  of 
the  early  artist  are  not  so  apparent  The  scenes 
portrayed  are  always  spirited.  The  figures  are  all 
in  motion.  Whilst  the  elaboration  of  detail  is  not 
carried  to  an  extreme,  action  is  represented  with  com- 
plete success.  This  series  of  hunting -scenes  contains 
pieces  of  great  beauty.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
large  majority  of  Assyrian  sculptures,  which  tend  to 
excite  interest  rather  than  admiration.  Still,  even  the 
earlier  work  has  not  entirely  failed  in  its  purpose — 
ornamentation.  The  stiff  arrangement  of  a  battlefield 
has  often  a  decorative  effect ;  and  the  representation  of 
a  river  with  the  curves  and  scrolls  of  its  water  contrast- 
ing with  the  stiff  symmetrical  line  of  reeds  upon  its  bank, 
is  always  pleasing.  Indeed,  from  a  decorative  pxjint  of 
view,  Assyrian  art  attained  no  small  success.  Traces 
of  colour  are  still  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
on  the  hair  and  beards  of  figures,  on  parts  of  the  cloth- 
ing, on  the  belts,  the  sandals,  etc. ;  but  the  question 
whether  the  whole  stone-work  was  originally  covered 

1  A  singular  detail  may  be  noticed  with  reference  to  the 
representauon  of  these  skins.  The  soldier  places  the  skin 
beneath  his  belly,  and  by  means  of  his  arms  and  legs  paddles 
himself  across  the  water.  Even  with  this  assistance  he  would 
need  all  his  breath  before  his  eflbris  landed  him  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  but  in  the  sculptures  each  soldier  is  represented  as 
retaining  in  his  mouth  one  of  the  legs  of  the  inflated  skin,  into 
which  he  continues  to  blow  as  into  a  bagpipe.  The  inflation 
of  the  skin  could  be  accomplished  far  more  effectually  on  land 
before  he  started,  and  the  last  leg  of  the  beast  could  then  be 
tied  up  so  that  the  swimmer  need  not  trouble  himself  further 
about  his  apparatus,  but  devote  his  entire  attention  to  his 
stroke.  This,  no  doubt,  was  what  actually  happened  :  but  the 
sculptor  wishes  to  indicate  that  his  skins  are  not  solid  bodies 
but  full  of  air,  and  he  can  find  no  better  way  of  showing  it  than 
by  making  his  swimmers  continue  blowing  out  the  skins,  though 
in  the  act  of  crossing.  This  instance  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  spirit  of  primitive  art,  which,  diffident  of  its  own  powers 
of  portrayal,  or  distrusting  the  imagmation  of  the  beholder,  seeks 
to  make  its  meaning  clear  by  means  of  conventional  devices. 
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with  paint,  or  only  parts  of  it  picked  out  in  colour,  can- 
not be  decided. 

Even  more  famous  than  their  sculptured  slabs  are  the 
colossal  winged  lions  and  human-headed  bulls  of  the 
Assyrians.  They  fired  the  imagination  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  Ezekiel,  and  they  impress  the  beholder  of 
to-day.  These  creatures  were  set  on  either  side  of  a 
doorway  or  entrance,  and  were  intended  to  be  viewed 
both  from  the  front  and  from  the  side — a  fact  that 
explains  why  they  are  invariably  represented  with  five 
legs.  A  very  curious  effect  was  often  produced  by 
running  inscriptions  across  the  bodies  of  these  beasts 
without  regard  to  any  detail  of  carving  or  design.  Asur- 
nasir-pal  was  a  great  offender  in  this  respect.  Not  con- 
tent with  scarring  his  colossi  in  this  manner,  he  ran 
inscriptions  over  his  bas-reliefs  as  well,  and  displayed  a 
lack  of  imagination  by  repeating  the  same  short  inscrip- 
tion again  and  again  with  but  few  variations. 

Carving  in  the  round  was  rarely  practised.  A  stone 
statuette  of  Aiur-nasir-pal,  a  seated  stone  figure  of 
Shalmaneser  II. ,  and  some  colossal  statues  of  the  god 
Nebo  have  been  found  ;  but,  though  the  proportions  of 
the  figure  are  more  or  less  correct,  their  treatment  is 
exceedingly  stiff  and  formal.  Modelling  in  clay,  how- 
ever, was  common.  A  few  small  clay  figures  of  gods 
have  been  discovered,  and  we  possess  clay  models  of 
the  favourite  hounds  of  Asur-bfini-pal.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  stone  bas-reliefs  were  first  of  all  designed  and 
modelled  on  a  smaUer  scale  in  clay  :  the  British  Museum 
possesses  fragments  of  these  clay  designs,  as  well  as  the 
rough  drafts  on  clay  tablets  which  the  Assyrian  masons 
copied  when  they  chiselled  the  inscriptions. 

In  their  metal  work  the  Assyrians  were  very  skilful. 
This  we  may  gather  both  from  the  momunents  and 

11  Metal  ^^"^  ^®  actual  examples  of  the  art  that 
*      .  have  come  down  to  us.     A  good  majority 

of  the  originals  of  the  metal  trappings, 
ornaments,  etc. ,  that  are  represented  on  the  monuments 
must  have  been  cast.  The  metal  weights  in  the  form  of 
lions  are  among  the  best  actual  examples  of  casting 
that  we  possess.  In  the  British  Museum,  moreover, 
there  is  to  be  seen  an  ancient  mould  that  was  employed 
for  casting.  It  was  found  near  Mosul,  and,  altiiough 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  about  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  it  probably  represents 
the  traditional  form  of  that  class  of  matrix,  and  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  such  moulds 
were  extensively  employed  in  the  Assyrian  foundries  of 
at  least  the  later  empire.  The  mould  in  question  is 
made  of  bronze,  and  is  formed  in  four  pieces  which  fit 
together  accurately.  Three  holes  may  be  observed  on 
the  flat  upper  surface.  Into  these  holes  the  molten 
metal  was  poured.  When  the  mould  was  opened  after 
its  contents  had  been  given  time  to  cool,  there  would 
be  seen  lying  within  it  three  barbed  arrow-heads. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  more  legitimate  art  of  metal- 
beating  that  the  Assyrians  excelled.  Much  of  the  em- 
bossed work  that  adorned  their  thrones,  their  weapons, 
and  their  armour  was  wrought  with  the  hammer,  while 
the  dishes  and  bowls  from  Nimrud  and  the  shields  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van  are  covered  with 
delicate  repoussi  work,  the  design  on  the  upper  side 
being  finished  and  defined  by  means  of  a  graving  tool. 
The  largest  and  finest  examples  of  this  class  of  work 
that  have  been  preserved  are  the  bronze  sheathings  of 
the  gates  of  Shalmaneser  II.,  which  were  excavated  at 
Tell-Balawat  in  1879  and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  bronze  gates  of  nations  in 
antiquity  were  not  cast  in  solid  metal.  They  would 
have  been  too  heavy  to  move,  and  metal  was  not  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  such  an  ex- 
travagance. The  gate  was  built  principally  of  wood, 
on  which  plates  of  metal  were  fastened  ;  the  object 
being  to  strengthen  the  gate  against  an  enemy's  assault, 
and  especially  to  protect  its  wooden  interior  from  de- 
struction by  fire.     The  metal  coverings  of  Shalmaneser' s 
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gate  consist  of  bronze  bands  which  at  one  time 
strengthened  and  adorned  it.  A  brief  inscription  runs 
round  them,  while  the  space  is  filled  with  designs  in 
delicate  relief  illustrating  the  battles  and  conquests  of 
the  king  and  in  general  treatment  resembling  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  stone  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Iron  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but  bronze  was  the 
favourite  substance  of  the  metal-worker.  Specimens  of 
the  bronze  employed  have  been  analysed,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  consists  roughly  of  one  part  of  tin  to  ten 
parts  of  copper.  We  know  from  the  jewels  represented 
on  the  monuments  that  ornamental  work  in  silver  and  in 
gold  was  not  uncommon,  and  specimens  of  inlaid  work 
and  of  work  in  ivory  have  been  found  at  Nimrud.  Many 
of  the  examples  we  possess,  however,  betray  a  strong 
Egyptian  influence,  apparent  in  the  general  method  of 
treatment  and  in  the  occurrence  of  the  scarabeeus,  the 
cartouche,  and  a  few  hieroglyphs.  Thus  they  must  be 
regarded  not  as  genuine  Assyrian  productions,  but  rather 
as  the  work  of  Phoenician  artists  copying  Egyptian 
designs.  Enamelling  of  bricks  was  extensively  employed 
as  a  means  of  decoration.  The  designs  consist  some- 
times of  patterns,  and  sometimes  of  scenes  in  which 
men  and  animals  take  part  The  colouring  is  subdued, 
and  the  general  effect  is  harmonious.  The  fact  that 
the  tones  of  the  colouring  are  so  subdued  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  proof  that  they  have  faded.  Some 
excellent  examples  of  enamelled  architectural  orna- 
mentation in  terra-cotta  have  been  found  at  Nimnld. 
They  bear  the  name  of  Mur-ndsir-pal. 

Engraving  on  gems  and  the  rarer  stones  and  marbles 
was  an  art  to  which  the  Assyrians  especially  devoted 
12  Seal  etc  themselves.  There  have  been  found  a 
'  '  few  gems  and  seals  that  are  oval  in 
shape ;  but  the  general  form  adopted  was  that  of  a 
cylinder.  Those  of  cylindrical  form  vary  from  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length  and  from 
about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  were 
pierced  along  the  centre  so  that  the  wearer  could 
suspend  them  from  his  person  by  a  cord.  The  use  to 
which  they  were  put  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
signet  ring.  A  Babylonian  or  an  Assyrian,  instead  of 
signing  a  document,  ran  his  cylinder  over  the  damp 
clay  tablet  on  which  the  deed  he  was  attesting  had 
been  inscribed.  No  two  cylinder  seals  were  precisely 
alike,  and  thus  this  method  of  signature  worked  very 
well.  As  every  wealthy  Assyrian  carried  his  own  seal- 
cylinder,  it  is  not  surprising  that  time  has  spared  a  good 
many  of  them.  (It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the 
class  of  poorer  merchants  and  artisans  did  not  carry 
cylinders.  WTien  they  attested  a  document  they  did  so 
by  impressing  their  thumb-nail  on  the  clay  of  the  tablet. 
Whether  a  certain  social  status  brought  with  it  the  privi- 
lege of  carr>'ing  a  cylinder,  or  whether  the  possession 
of  one  depended  solely  on  the  choice  or  rather  on  the 
wealth  of  its  possessor,  is  a  question  that  has  never  been 
solved. ) 

The  work  on  the  cylinders  is  always  intaglio,  the 
engraver  aiming  at  rendering  beautiful  the  seal  im- 
pression rather  than  the  seal  itself.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented, which  are  various,  include  acts  of  worship,  such 
as  the  introduction  by  a  priest  of  a  worshipper  to  his 
god,  mythological  episodes,  emblems  of  gods,  animals, 
trees,  etc. :  the  engravings  are  generally  religious  or 
symbolical.  The  official  seal  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
forms  the  principal  exception  to  this  general  rule ;  it  is 
circular  and  represents  a  royal  personage  slaying  a  lion 
with  his  hands.  The  character  of  the  work  itself  varies 
firom  the  rudest  scratches  to  the  most  polished  workman- 
ship, and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
more  excellent  the  workmanship  the  later  the  date.  The 
earlier  seals  are  inscribed  by  means  of  the  simplest  form 
of  drill  and  graver,  and  the  marks  of  the  tools  employed 
for  hollowing  are  not  obliterated,  the  heads  of  the  figures 
being  represented  by  mere  holes,  while  the  bodies  re- 
semble fish-bones  ;  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
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early  Babylonian  seals  of  great  beauty  have  been  found 
at  Telloh. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Babylonian  and  the  Assyrian, 
living  in  a  land  of  clay,  building  their  houses  of  brick 
p  . .  and  wTiting  on  clay  tablets — in  fact,  with 

^'  plastic  clay  constantly  passing  through 
their  hands — produced  no  striking  specimens  of  pottery. 
They  employed  clay  for  all  their  vessels  ;  but  the  forms 
these  assumed  do  not  show  great  originality,  and  or- 
namentation was  but  niggardly  applied.  That  the 
Assyrians  were  glass-blowers  is  shown  by  the  discovery 
of  small  glass  lx)ttles  and  bowls.  ^ 

The  domestic  furniture  of  the  Assyrians  does  not 
demand  a  detailed  description.  All  that  was  made  of 
14,  Pnmitnra  ^°°^  ^^  perished.  Only  the  metal 
x^Ubure  fl^i^gg  survive ;  but  these,  with  the 
..."  evidence  of  the  bas-reliefs,  point  to  a 
^*  high  development  of  art  in  this  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  specimens  of  As- 
syrian furniture  that  the  monuments  portray  are  the 
throne  in  which  Sennacherib  is  seated  before  Lachish, 
the  furniture  in  the  'garden-scene'  of  Asur-bani-pal(both 
in  the  British  Museum),  and  the  chair  of  state  or  throne 
of  Sargon  on  a  slab  from  Khorsabad  in  the  Louvre. 

Of  the  art  of  embroidery,  also,  as  practised  by  the 
Assyrian  ladies,  the  invaluable  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments gives  us  an  idea.  The  clothes  of  the  sculptured 
figures  are  richly  covered  with  needle- work,  especially 
on  the  sleeves  and  along  the  bottom  of  robes  and  tunics, 
while  the  royal  robes  of  Asiu'-nasir-pal  are  embroidered 
from  edge  to  edge.  The  general  character  of  the 
designs,  whether  consisting  of  patterns  or  of  figures, 
resembles  that  of  the  monuments  themselves. 

One  other  subject  must  be  noted  in  this  connection, — 
it  does  not  strictly  fall  under  the  heading  either  of  art  or 


16.  MechanicB. 


of  architecture,  though  it  is  closely  con- 


'  nected  with  branches  of  both, — the 
knowledge  of  mechanics  that  the  Assyrians  display. 
To  those  who  have  had  any  experience  in  the  removal 
or  fixing  of  Assyrian  sculpture,  and  know  the  thickness 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  the  weight  of  even  the  smallest 
slab,  the  energy  and  skill  required  by  the  Assyrians  to 
quarry,  transport,  and  fix  them  in  position  is  little  short 
of  marvellous.  Yet  all  this  was  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  only  a  wedge,  a  lever,  a  roller,  and  a  rope. 
Representations  of  three  of  these  implements  in  use  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  building-slabs  of  Sennacherib. 

Among  mechanical  contrivances  may  be  mentioned  the 
crane  for  raising  water  from  the  rivers  to  irrigate  the 
fields,  and  the  pulley  employed  for  lowering  or  raising 
a  bucket  in  a  well.  Tlie  ingenuity  of  the  Assyrians 
is  apparent  also  in  their  various  engines  of  war  and  the 
elaborate  siege-train  that  accompanied  their  armies.  The 
battering-rams,  the  scaling-ladders,  the  shields  and 
pent-houses  to  protect  sappers  while  undermining  a 
wall — not  to  mention  their  chariots,  weapons,  and 
defensive  armour — all  testify  to  their  mechanical  skill. 

The  position  of  Assyria  was  favourable  for  commerce. 
Occupying  part  of  the  most  fertile  valley  of  W.  Asia, 

16.  Commerce.  ^^^  (?r^/u^  ^'^^'"^^  ^^^^"^  ^' 
'  ^""**"*»*^^«  and  W.     Of  her  two  great  rivers,  the 

Euphrates  approaches  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 

Mediterranean  coast,   yet  empties  its  waters  into  the 

Persian  Gulf.     At  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a 

highway  of  commerce  must  have  lain  from  the  Phoenician 

coast  to  Damascus  and  thence  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  Indian   Ocean.     Many   important   caravan   routes 

1  They  shine  with  beautiful  prismatic  tints.  Most  glass  that 
has  been  buried  for  a  considerable  period,  indeed,  Aether  of 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman  manufacture,  presents 
this  iridescent  appearance.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that  it  po^essed  these  tints  from  the  beginning  and  that  the 
art  by  which  the  colouring  was  attained  has  perished  with 
those  who  practised  it.  The  ancients  must  not  be  allowed  to 
take  the  credit  due  to  nature.  The  earth  and  the  atmosphere 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  have  liberated  the  silex, 
and  the  process  of  decomposition  is  attended  with  the  iridescent 
appearance. 
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also  lay  through  Assyria.  Nineveh  maintained  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  districts  around  Lake  UrO- 
miyah,  and  with  Ecbatftna,  while  to  the  west  he 
Phoenician  traders  journeyed  by  the  Sinjar  range  to 
Thapsftcus  on  the  Euphrates,  thence  south  to  Tadmor 
and  through  Damascus  into  Phoenicia  :  a  second  western 
caravan  route  lay  through  yarran  into  upper  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  while  Egypt's  trade  with  Assyria  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century  is  attested  by  the  Amama  tablets. 
The  prophet  Elzekiel  has  borne  witness  to  the  presence  of 
Assyrian  merchants  at  Tyre  in  his  time ;  yet  it  was  the 
nations  that  traded  with  Assyria  rather  than  Assyria 
with  the  nations,  for  the  Assyrians  were  essentially  a 
people  who  preferred  to  acquire  their  wealth  by  con- 
ciuest  rather  than  in  the  market-place.  The  internal 
trade  of  Assyria  is  represented  by  the  contract  tablets 
dating  from  the  ninth  century  to  the  end  of  the  empire, 
that  have  been  found  at  Kuyunjik.  These  tablets — 
not  nearly  so  many  as  those  discovered  throughout  Baby- 
lonia (g.v.,  §  19,  beg.) — deal  with  the  sale  of  slaves, 
cattle,  and  produce,  the  purchase  of  land.  etc. ,  and  bear 
witness  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  Assyria.  They  are 
written  more  carefully  than  the  majority  of  those  of 
Babylonia  ;  and  the  Babylonian  device  of  wrapping  the 
tablet  in  an  envelope  of  clay  on  which  the  contract  was 
inscribed  in  duplicate,  with  a  view  to  its  safer  preserva- 
tion, was  not  often  adopted. 

The  form  of  government  in  Assyria  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  her  history  was  that  of  a  military 
17    OnvAm    despotism.     The  king  was  supreme.      He 

'mfint.  '  ^^  ASur's  representative  on  earth  and 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  gods. 
Whatever  policy  he  might  aaopt  was  ASur's  policy, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  of  AssjTia  to  carry 
out  his  will.  The  nation  therefore  existed  for  the  mon- 
archy, not  the  monarchy  for  the  nation.  The  kingship 
rested  on  the  army,  on  which  it  relied  to  quell  rebellion 
and  maintain  authority  as  well  as  to  conquer  foreign 
lands.  The  army  was  in  consequence  the  greatest 
power  in  the  state.  Its  commander-in-chief,  the  turtan 
or  tartan,  held  a  position  next  to  that  of  the  king  him- 
self, in  whose  absence  he  led  the  troops  and  directed 
operations  (cp  Tart.\n).  The  Mii  was  an  important 
lower  officer ;  the  rab-kisir  was  his  superior  ;  and  the 
lud'Iaki  and  rab-Sake  were  only  second  to  the  tartan 
(cp  Rabshakkh).  The  titles  of  many  court  officers  are 
known  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  functions. 
The  more  important  were  eligible  for  the  office  of  the 
limmu,  to  which  they  succeeded  in  order,  each  giving  his 
name  to  the  year  during  which  he  held  office  (see  §  19 
and  Chronology,  §  23).  In  a  military  state  such  as 
Assyria  a  system  of  civil  administration,  it  may  be  said, 
had  almost  disappeared.  The  governors  of  the  various 
cities  in  the  realm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  order 
and  send  periodical  accounts  to  the  king,  were  not 
civilians.  In  fact,  every  position  of  importance  in  the 
empire  was  filled  from  the  army.  Priests  and  judges 
exercised  a  certain  authority  ;  but  it  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  similar  classes  in  Babylonia. 

—  It  was  Assyria  that  at   first  attracted 

^^  "  the  attention  of  explorers,  though  within 

recent   years   Babylonia   has   enjoyed   a 
monopoly  of  excavation  and  discovery 

In  the  year  1820  Rich,  the  resident  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Bagdad,  visited  MOsul  and  made  a  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  mounds  of  Kuyunjik  and  Ncbi  Yunus.  He  obtained 
some  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  few  bricks  inscribed  in  cunei- 
form characters,  and  he  published  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen.  It  was  not  until  1842  that  attention  was  again  attracted 
to  these  mounds.  Botta,  the  French  Consul  at  Mosul,  then 
began  to  explore  Kuyuniik.  His  efforts,  however^  did  not  meet 
with  much  success,  and  next  year  he  transferred  his  attention  to 
Khorsabad,  15  m.  to  the  N,  of  Mosul.  There  he  came  across 
the  remains  of  a  large  building  that  subsequently  proved  to  be 
the  palace  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  (722-705  B.C.).  The 
majority  of  the  sculptures  that  he  and  Victor  Place  excavated 
on  this  site  are  to  be  found  in  the  l»uvre  ;  some,  however,  were 
obtained  for  the  British  Museum  by  Sir  Henry  RawUnson. 

In  1845  Sir  Henry  Layard  explored  the  mounds  at  Nimrfld 
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and  Kuyunjik,  undertaking  excavations  at  these  places  for  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  ;  these  diggings  were  continued 
bv  Loftus,  Rassam,  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
H^ry  Rawlinson,  who  was  then  serving  as  Consul-General  and 
political  agent  at  Bagdfid,  and  they  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
the  principal  remains  of  Assyrian  art  that  have  been  recovered. 
At  NimrQd  the  palaces  of  ASur-nSsir-pal  (884-860  b.c.)>  Shal- 
maneser  II.  (860^24  b.c.),  and  Esarhaddon  (681-669  b.c.)  have 
been  unearthed  (cp  Calah),  and  at  Kuyuniik  (cp  Ninevbh) 
the  palace  of  Sennacherib  (705-681),^  and  that  of  ASur-bSni- 
pal  (669-6a5X  The  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  etc.,  from  that  palace 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  At  Kuyunjik  (i853-54) 
the  famous  library  of  Aiur-bSni-pai,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  literature  is 
derived,  was  discovered.  At  Ral'at  SherkSt  and  at  Sherif  Kh2n 
excavations  were  successful ;  important  stone  inscriptions  and 
clay  cylinders  of  the  early  kings  were  found  at  Kafat  Sherkfit. 

The  years  1 878-79  were  times  of  remarkable  discoveries.  Dur- 
ing  this  period  the  'finds '  at  Kuyunjik  included  the  great  cylinder 
of  A5ur-bani-pal  (^*v.\  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind 
extant ;  at  NimrQd  a  large  temple  dating  from  the  time  of 
ASurna^r-pal  was  unearthed,  while  excavation  at  Tell-Balawrat 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  a  second  temple  of  ASur-n2sir-pal 
and  the  bronze  coverings  of  the  gate  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (cp 
su^ra\  Besides  the  excavators  and  explorers  of  Assyria  to 
whom  reference  has  been  made,  two  others  should  be  mentioned 
— George  Smith  and  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge.  George  Smithy  in 
the  years  1873,  1874,  and  1875-76^  undertook  three  expeditions 
to  that  country,  on  the  last  of  which  he  lost  hb  life.  The  most 
recent  additions  to  the  collection  of  cuneiform  tablets  from 
Kuyunjik  were  made  by  Budge  in  the  years  1888  and  1891. 

Of  the  Assyrian  antiquities  which  have  been  recovered,  roost 
of  the  sculptures  of  Sargon  from  Khorsabad  are  in  the  Louvre ; 
Berlin  possesses  a  stele  of  Sargon  found  at  Cyprus  (cp  Sargon) 
and  a  stele  of  Esarhaddon  ;  a  few  slabs  from  the  palace  of  Aikur- 
nA^r-pal  have  found  their  way  into  the  museums  at  Edinburgh, 
the  Hague,  Munich,  Zflrich,  and  Constantinople,  and  others 
from  Kuyunjik  into  private  galleries ;  almost  all  else  is  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum. 

There  are  four  main  sources  of  information  for  the 
settlement  of  Assyrian  chronology — the  so-called 
19.  Chronology.  'Kponymlists' (see  below),  the chrono- 
^^  logical  notices  scattered  throughout 
the  historical  inscriptions  (see  §  20,  beg.),  the  genea- 
logies some  of  the  kings  give  of  themselves  (see  §  20. 
end),  and  lastly  those  two  most  important  documents 
which  have  been  styled  the  'Synchronous  History' 
(§21,  beg.)  and  the  'Babylonian  Chronicle*  (§  21, 
end). 

The  early  Babylonians  had  counted  time  by  great 
events,  such  as  the  taking  of  a  city,  or  the  construction  of 
a  canal  (cp  Chronolcxjy,  §  2,  beg.).  This  primitive 
system  of  reckoning,  by  which  a  period  or  date  could 
be  but  roughly  estimated,  gave  place  among  the  later 
Babylonians  to  the  fashion  of  counting  time  according 
to  the  years  of  the  reigning  king. 

The  Assyrians  adopted  neither  of  these  methods. 
They  invented  a  sjrstem  of  their  own.  They  named 
the  years  after  certain  officers,  each  of  whom  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  termed  a  limu  or  limmu,  though  the 
majority  of  scholars  agree  in  regarding  this  term  as 
referring  not  to  the  officer  himself,  but  to  his  period 
of  office.  These  officers  or  eponyms  were  appointed 
in  a  general  rotation  ;  each  in  succession  held  office  for 
a  year  and  gave  his  name  to  that  year  ;  the  office  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  archonate  at  Athens  or  the  con- 
sulate at  Rome.  Lists  of  the  Ummus  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  reign  of  Ramman-nirari  II.  (911-890 
B.C. )  down  to  that  of  ASur-bani-pal  (669-625  B.C.). 
Some  of  them  merely  state  the  name  of  the  epon)rm  ; 
others  add  short  accounts  of  the  principal  events 
during  his  term  of  office.  Now.  it  is  obvious  that  the 
dates  of  all  the  years  in  this  known  succession  will  be 
known  if  there  be  any  of  them  that  can  be  determined 
independently.  It  fortunately  happens  that  there  is  such 
a  3rear.  From  the  list  we  know  that  in  the  epon)rmy  of 
Pur-§agali  in  the  month  of  Si  van  (May -June)  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  and  astronomers  have  calculated  that  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  at  Nineveh  on  the  15th  of  June  763 
B.C.  Hence  the  year  of  Pur-§agali  is  fixed  as  763,  and 
the  dates  of  the  eponyms  for  the  whole  period  covered 
by  the  lists  are  determined  (see  further  Chronology, 
§  24,  and  cp  below,  §  32). 

For  the  chronology  before  this  period  other  sources 
must  be  sought     Approximately  it  can  sometimes  be 
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determined  by  means  of  data  supplied  by  the  inscriptions 

20  Barlier  ^^  ^^  kings  in  the  form  of  chronological 
Beriod.       °°^**^  P"*  remarks.     For  example,  Sen- 

I         *^^  nacherib  in  his  inscription  engraved  on 

the  rock  at  Bavian   (see  KB^lxxt  ff.),   in  recounting 
his  conquest  of  Babylon  (689  B.C. ),  adds  that  RammSn 
and   Sala.    the   gods    of    the  city  of    Ekallati   which 
Marduk-nadin-ahe,    king  of  Akkad,    in  the  time   of 
I    Tiglath-pileser,    king    of-  Assyria,    had   carried   away 
to  Babylon,  he  now  recovered  and  restored  to  their 
I    place  after  a  lapxse   of  418   years   (cp  below,  §  28). 
j    According    to    Sennacherib's    computation,    therefore, 
I    Tiglath-pileser    I.    must    have    been    reigning   in   the 
,    year  11 07  B.C.,  and  from  the  inscription  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  himself  on  his  cylinders  (cp  below,  §  28,  beg. ) 
I    we  know  that  this  year  is  probably  not  among  the  first 
I    five  of  his  reign  (cp  below,  §  28).     Moreover,  Tiglath- 
I    pileser  himself  tells  us  that  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Anu 
and  Ramman,  which  sixty  years  previously  had  been 
pulled  down  by  ASur-dan  because  it  had   fallen  into 
decay  in  the  course  of  641  years  since  its  foundation  by 
^msi-Ramman  (cp  below,  §  25).     This  notice,  there- 
fore, proves  that  ASur-dfin  must  have  been  on  the  throne 
,    about  the  years  11 70  or  1 180  B.C.,  and  further  approxi- 
mately fixes  the  date  of  SamSi- Ramman  as  about  the  year 
1820.  The  date  of  one  other  Assyrian  king  can 

be  fixed  by  means  of  a  reference  made  to  him  by  one  of 
his  successors.     Sennacherib  narrates  (cp  below,  §  27) 
that  a  seal  of  Tukulti-Ninib  I.  had  been  brought  from 
Assyria  to  Babylon,  where  after  600  years  he  found  it 
[   on  his  conquest  of  that  city.     Sennacherib  conquered 
Babylon  twice,  once  in  702  and  again  in  689  ;  it  may 
\   be  concluded,  therefore,  that  Tukulti-Ninib  reigned  in 
I    any  case  before  1289  B.C.,  and  possibly  before   1302 
1    B.C.      We  thus  have  four  settled  points  or  pegs  on 

which  to  hang  the  early  history  of  Assyria. 
'  Further  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  earlier 
kings  is  obtained  from  genealogies.  Ramman-niraii 
I.,  for  example,  styles  himself  the  son  of  Pudil 
(  =  Pudi-ilu),  grandson  of  B€l-nirari,  great  grandson  of 
A5ur-uballit,  all  of  whom,  he  states,  preceded  him  on 
the  throne  of  Assyria.  Most  of  the  Assyrian  kings  of 
whom  we  [X)ssess  inscriptions  at  least  state  the  name 
of  their  father,  while  in  one  instance  we  know  the 
relationship  between  two  early  kings  from  a  consider- 
ably later  occupant  of  the  throne,  Tiglath-pileser  I., 
informing  us  that  ^m§i-  Ramman  was  the  son  of  Hmi- 
Dagan  and  that  each  was  an  early  patesi  of  Assyria. 
We  thus  know  to  a  great  extent  the  order  in  which 
the  kings  must  be  arranged,  and  in  cases  where  a  son 
succeeds  his  father  we  can  assign  approximately  the 
possible  limits  of  their  respective  rules. 

A  further  aid  is  found  in  the  '  Synchronous  History  * 
of  Assyria  and   Babylonia.     This  inscription  was  an 

21  Svnehro-    °^^'^  document  drawn  up  with  the 
nonfl  Uafcorv    *""  ^^  giving  a  brief  summary  of  the 

et€L^'  relations  between  Babylonia  and  As- 
syria from  the  earliest  times  in  regard 
to  the  boundary  line  dividing  the  two  countries.  The 
chief  tablet  on  which  this  record  is  inscribed  is,  un- 
fortunately, broken ;  but  much  still  remains  which  renders 
the  document  one  of  the  most  important  sources  for 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  From  it  we  ascer- 
tain for  considerable  periods  which  kings  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  were  contemporaries. 

Similar  information  for  the  period  from  about  775  to 
669  B.  c.  is  obtained  from  the  Babylonian  Chronicle. 

Now,  we  know  the  order  and  the  length  of  the  reigns 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  Babylonian  kings  from  the 
Babylonian  lists  of  kings  that  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  dates  of  some  can  be  fixed,  like  those  of  the  earlier 
Assyrian  kings,  from  subsequent  chronological  notices 
(cp  Babylonia,  §  38).  The  dates  and  order,  there- 
fore, of  the  kings  of  both  Babylonia  and  Assyria  can 
to  some  extent  be  approximately  settled  independently 
of  one  another,  and  each  line  of  kings  can  be  controlled 
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from  the  other  by  means  of  the  bridges  thrown  across 
between  the  two  by  the  '  Synchronous  History '  and  the 
•  Babylonian  Chronicle.' 

A  further  means  of  control  is  supplied  by  the  points 
of  contact  that  we  can  trace  between  Assyria  and  Egypt. 
Such  are  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  A§ur-bani-pal  re- 
counted on  his  cylinder  inscription  and  the  letter  from 
A§ur-uballit  to  Amenophis  IV.,  recently  found  at  Tell 
el-'Amama,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Gizeh  Museum. 
These  points  of  contact  are  not,  however,  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  sepjarate  classification  ;  and  to  go  to 
Egyptian  chronology  to  fetch  help  for  that  of  Assyria 
would  be  to  embai-k  on  an  explanation  ignoti  per 
ignotius  (cp  Egypt,  §  55/.,  and  Chronology,  §  19). 

Assyrian  chronology,  therefore,  unlike  that  of  early 
Babylonia,  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  fixed.  The 
dates  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings,  with  the  exception 
of  the  successors  of  ASur-bani-pal,  can  be  settled  almost 
to  a  }'ear,  while  the  dates  assigned  by  various  scholars 
to  the  earlier  Assyrian  kings,  though  differing,  do  not 
differ  very  widely.  The  data  summarised  above, 
which  must  form  the  basis  of  every  system  of  Assyrian 
chronology,  are  not  elastic  beyond  a  certain  point. 
Thus,  whilst  no  two  historians  agree  precisely  as  to  the 
dates  to  be  assigned  to  many  of  these  earlier  kings,  the 
maximum  of  their  disagreement  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  results  arrived  at  by  almost  any  one  of  them  may 
be  considered  approximately  correct. 

With  the  Semitic  races  in  general  and  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians  in  particular  proper  names  re- 
22.  Mamaa  ^^"^  ^^^^  original  forms  with  great 
persistency.  Among  these  two  nations, 
in  fact,  many  names  consist  of  short  sentences,  complete 
and  perfectly  grammatical ;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
determinatives  placed  before  them  to  show  that  they  are 

names  (  T    for  males,    '\>'  for  fenudes)  the  difficulty 

of  reading  Assyrian  tetts  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

The  following  are  translations  of  some  of  the  names 
of  Ass)Tian  kings  the  interpretation  of  which  may  be 
regarded  as  certain.       Where  the  real  Assjrrian  form 
of  the  name  differs  from  the  form  now  in  common  use 
it  is  added  in  brackets  : — 
Hmi-Dagan    .    .     .    .     '  Dagon  hath  heard.' 
Sam-^i-RammAn  .     .     .     '  My  sun  is  Rimmon.' 
A$ur-b£l-ntiL^u    .    .    .     '  A ^ur  is  lord  of  his  people. 
Puzur-.^Sur     .    .     .     .     '  Hidden  in  A^ur. 
ASur-nildin*at)6   .     .     .     *  A5ur  giveth  brethren.' 
A$ur-ubalU(    .     .    .    .     '  ASur  hath  quickened  to  life. 
B6l-nirari   .....'  Bal  is  my  helper.' 
Ramman>nirari   ...     *  Rimmon  is  my  helper. 
Shalmaneser  (Sulmanu-akiridu)    '  Sulman  is  chief. 
Tukulti-Ninib     .    .    .     '  My  help  is  Ninib.' 
B6l-lcudur-usur    .     .     .     '  B€l,  protect  the  boundary  f 
Ninib-(>al-E.^ra  .     .    .     '  Ninio  is  the  son  of  ESara.' 

ASur-dun 'AJur  is  judge.' 

Alur-r65-i5i     ....     *  A§ur,  raise  the  head  ! ' 
Tiglath-pilescr  (Tukuhi-paI-E5ara)    'My  help  is  the  son  of 

ESara.' 
ASur-b€l-kala .     .     .    .     *  ASur  is  lord  of  all.' 
ASur-nasir-pal 
ASur-nirari 


Sargon  (Sarru-kinu) 
Sennacherib  (Sin-aSc-« 


'  A^iur  protecteth  the  s<m.' 
*  /V§ur  is  my  helper.' 


*  ITie  legitimate  king.' 
Tba)    *Sin  (/.r.,   the    Moon -god)  hath 
increased  "brethren."' 
Esarhaddon  (.\sur-ah-iddina)    *  Alur  hath  given  a  brother.' 
A§ur-bani-pal      .     .     .     'A5ur  is  the  creator  of  a  son.' 
A5ur-etil-ililni      .     .     .     'A^^ur  is  prince  of  the  gods.' 
Sin-.^r*iAkun  .     .     .     .     'Sin  hath  established  the  king.' 

The  beginnings  of  the  Assyrian  empire  are  not,  like 
those  of  Babylonia,  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  It  is  far 
VK  Bistorv  "^°^  recent  in  its  origin.  The  account 
*U»MwT'  contained  in  Gen.  10 11  to  the  effect  that 
the  Assyrians  went  forth  from  the  Babylonians  and 
founded  their  own  cities  is  supported  by  all  the  evidence 
we  can  gather  from  the  inscriptions.  It  is  true  that  no 
actual  account  of  this  emigration  has  yet  been  found 
among  the  archives  of  either  nation  ;  but  every  indication 
of  their  origin  tends  to  support  the  biblical  account, 
for  the  .\ssyrians  in  all  that  they  have  left  behind  them 
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betray  their  Babylonian  origin.  Their  language  and 
method  of  writing,  their  literature,  their  religion,  and 
their  science  were  taken  over  from  their  southern  neigh- 
bours with  but  little  modification,  and  their  very  history 
is  so  interwoven  with  that  of  Babylonia  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  treat  the  two  countries  separately. 

The  period  at  which  the  Assyrian  offshoot  left  its 
parent  stem,  though  not  accurately  known,  can  be  set 

24.  SetUemexit.  '''''^•"  certain  limits.     It  must  have 
«.  oobbiemvub.   j^^^  ^^  j^^^^  before  2300  B.C.     The 

Babylonian  emigrants,  pushing  northwards  along  the 
course  of  the  Tigris,  formed  their  first  important  settle- 
ment on  its  W.  bank  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  its 
point  of  junction  with  the  Lower  Zab.  Here  they 
founded  a  city,  and  called  it  ASiu*  after  the  name  of 
their  national  god, — a  city  that  long  continued  to  be 
the  royal  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

The  oldest  Assyrian  rulers  did  not  bear  the  title  of 

king.     They  bore  that  of  iBakku,  a  term  equivalent  to 

2fi  E&rliast  ^^  tide /J^/^-j/,  assumed  by  many  rulers 

Tp  of  the  old  Babylonian  cities  in  the  S. 

Xiuen.       ,pj^^  phrase  '  iHakku  of  the  god  Asur '  is 

not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  '  priest '     In  all  probability 

it  implies  that  the  ruler  was  the  representative  of  his 

god — an  explanation  that  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 

theocratic  feeling  of  the  period. 

The  earliest  issakkus  at  present  known  to  us  are 
ISmi-Dagan  and  his  son  Samsi-Ramman.  The  latter 
built  a  temple  to  the  gods  Anu  and  Ramman,  which, 
Tiglath - pileser  I.  tells  us,  fell  into  decay;  641  years 
afterwards  ASur-dan  pulled  it  down,  and  60  years  later 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiglath-pileser  himself  This  refer- 
ence enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  ^mSi-Ramman  at 
about  1820,  and  it  is  usual  to  assign  to  I§mi-Dngan, 
his  father,  a  date  some  t^^enty  years  earlier,  circa  1840 
B.C.  In  addition  to  his  buildings  at  ASiir,  ^msi- 
Rammdn  restored  a  temple  of  Btar  at  Nineveh.  The 
names  of  other  issakkus  are  known,  although  their  dates 
cannot  be  determined. 
^  Bricks,  for  example,  have  been  found  at  Kal'at-Sherkftt,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aiur,  which  bear  the  name  of  a 
second  SamSi  -  Ramman,  the  son  of  Igur-kapkapu,  and  record 
that  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  national  ^od  in  that  city.  An- 
other brick  from  the  same  place  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Iri^^um,  the  son  of  J^allu,  commemorating  his  dedication  of  a 
building  to  the  god  ASur  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life^ 
and  that  of  his  sou. 

There  are  no  data  for  determining  the  relation  of 
Assjrria  to  Babylonia  at  this  period.  Whether  the  early 
iikdckus  still  owed  allegiance  to  their  mother  coimtry 
or  had  already  repudiated  her  claims  of  control  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  that  at  some  period  be- 
tween 1700  and  1600  B.C.  Assyria  finally  attained  her 
independence. 

The  oldest  Assyrian  king  whose  name  is  known  to 
us  is  Bel-kapkapu.  Ramman-nirari  III.,  in  an  obscure 
passage  in  one  of  his  inscriptions, 
mentions  Bel-kapkapu  as  one  of  his 
earliest  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria.  This 
passage  is,  however,  the  only  indication  we  possess  of 
the  time  at  which  he  ruled.  The  first  Assyrian  king  of 
whom  we  have  more  certain  information  is  ASur-bel- 
nisi^u.  With  this  king  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian 
p  history  becomes  more  connected,  and  we  can 
ctrca  14  o.  ^race  in  greater  detail  the  doings  of  the  various 
kings  and  the  relations  they  maintained  with  Babylonia. 
The  source  of  information  that  now  becomes  available 
is  the  '  Synchronous  History'  (see  above,  §  21). 

From  this  document  we  learn  that   ASur-bel-niSiSu  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Kara-indaS,  a  king  of  the  third  Babylonian 
dynasty,  with  whom  he  formed  a  compact  and  determined  the 
boundary  that  should  divide  their  respective  kingdoms.    These 
•  friendly  relations  were  maintained  by  Puzur-ASur, 

1440.  Yy^^  of^Assyria,  who  concluded  similar  treaties  with 
Buma-BuriaS,  kmg  of  Babylonia.  Puzur-ASur  was  probably 
succeeded  by  A?iur-n5din-ahe  {circa  1470).  This  king  is  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  A«>ur-uballi{  to  Amenophis  IV.,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
which  he  refers  to  ASur-nadin-ah{  as  his  father.  ^  How  long  the 
friendly  relations  between  Assyria  and  Babylonia  continued  we 
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cannot  say;  but  tt  was  impossible  that  friction  should  always  be 
avoided.  Assyria  was  proud  of  her  indei>endence,  while  Hab}^- 
Ionia  could  not  but  be  jealous  of  her  growing  strength.  Thus  it 
was  not  long  before  their  relations  became  hostile.  It  is  under 
•  ,.,-,  A§ur-uballi{  that  wc  first  find  the  two  nations  in 
circa  1410.  ^  conflict.  A§ur-uballij,  to  cement  his  friend- 
ship with  Babylonia,  had  given  his  daughter  Muballi{at-I^crua  in 
marriage  to  a  Babylonian  king,  and  Kara-^}arda§,  the  ofl^pring 
of  this  union,  in  time  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  H  e  was 
slain,  however,  in  a  revolt,  and  Nazi-bugaS,  a  man  of  unknown 
origin,  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  To  avenge  the  death  of  his 
grandson,  ASur-uDalli(  in\'aded  Babylonia,  slew  Nazi-buga^  and 
set  the  youngest  son  of  Buma>DunaS,  Kurigalzu  II.,  on  the 
throne.  (Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  'Synchronous  His- 
tory' of  A5ur-uballit  s  intervention  in  Babylonian  affairs.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  a  parallel  text  contains  a 
somewhat  different  version  of  the  aff.tir,  with  which  the  account 
in  the  'Synchronous  History'  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
reconciled)  Kurigalzu  did  not  lung  maintain  friendship  with 
A^yria.  Soon  we  find  him  at  war  with  ASur-uliallij's  son 
o  and  successor,  B5l-nirari.  Bcl-nirari,  however,  de- 
Ctrca  1300.  f(^t^  him  ^j  x\\ft  city  of  Sugagu,  and  after  plunder* 
ing  his  camp  added  to  the  Assyrian  territory  half  of  the 
country  from  the  land  of  Subaru  to  Babylonia.  BCl-nirari's 
son  Pudi-ilu  [jcirca  1360)  retained  the  territory  his  father  had 
acquired,  but  did  not  attempt  to  make  further  encroachments 
on  the  S.  He  undertook  successful  expeditions,  however, 
against  the  tribes  on  the  E.  and  SK.  of  Assyria.  We  possess 
an  inscription  on  a  brick  from  his  palace  at  A^ur,  and  another 
inscription  of  his  on  a  six-sided  stone  (in  the  British  Museum) 
records  that  he  erected  a  temple  to  Sama5  the  Sun-god.  His  son 
Kamman-niran  I.,  after  strengthening  the  Assyrian 
ctrca  1345'  rule  in  the  territory  recently  acquired  by  his  father, 
turned  his  attention  to  his  S.  Iwundary.  He  conquered  the 
Babylonian  king  Nazi-maruttaS  in  Kar-IStar-Akarsallu,  and 
added  considerably  to  his  empire. 

Raniman-nirari  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 

I.      He  has  left  us  no  account  of  the  expeditions  he 

circa  i  ^-^o.    undertook  ;    but  that  he  was  a  great  con- 

1      qu<-*ror  we  gather  from  a  reference  in  the 

27.  Bnal-  annals  of  Asur-nasir-jKil.  This  king  re- 
maneser  I.,  ]j^{^  y^^<^  \^  j^jg  reign  the  Assyrians  whom 
®*^  Shalmaneser,   king  of  Assyria,   a  prince 

who  preceded  him,  had  settled  in  the  city  of  Hal/idipha 
revolted  under  yulai,  their  governor,  and  took  the  roj'al 
Assyrian  city  of  Damdamusa.  These  places  lay  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Tigris ;  and  it  is  evident  from 
ASur-nasir-pal's  account  that  Shalmaneser  had  formed  a 
sort  of  military  outi)ost  at  this  spot  which  shows  that  he 
must  have  undertaken  successful  expeditions  against  the 
countries  to  the  NW.  of  Assyria.  We  may  conclude 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  extension  of  his  territory 
along  the  Tigris  that  Shalmaneser  transferred  his 
capital  from  ASur  in  the  south,  which  had  formed  the 
royal  residence  of  Assyria,  to  Calah,  a  city  of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  as  we  learn  from  Asur-nasir-pal.  This 
new  capital  was  situated  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Nineveh  (cp  Calah).  Shalmaneser,  however,  did  not 
neglect  the  older  capital.  He  enlarged  its  roj'al  palace 
and  restored  the  great  temples.  We  know  also  that  he 
restored  the  great  temple  of  Istar  at  Nineveh. 

On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tukulti- 

Ninib,  who,  like  his  father,  busied  himself  in  extending 

the  NW.   limits  of  his  kingdom.      At  the 
ci  fca  1 200 

^^*  sources  of  the  Subnat,  a  river  that  joins  the 

Tigris  some  distance  above  the  modem  Diar-bekr,  he 
caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  hewn  in  the  rock. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  and  for  seven  years  governed 
the  country  by  means  of  tributary  princes.  Though 
we  have  not  recovered  any  actuad  inscription  of  this 
king,  we  possess  a  copy  of  one  made  by  the  orders  of 
Sennacherib,  on  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  original  was  inscribed  on  a  seal  of  lapis-lazuli,  and 
Sennacherib  tells  us  it  had  been  carried  from  Assyria  to 
Babylon.  Six  hundred  years  later,  says  Sennacherib, 
on  his  conquest  of  that  city,  he  found  the  seal  among 
the  treasures  of  Babylon  and  brought  it  back  (cp  above, 
§  20).  The  inscription  itself  is  short,  merely  contain- 
ing the  name  and  titles  of  Tukulti-Ninib,  and  calling 
down  the  vengeance  of  Asur  and  Ramman  on  any  one 
who  should  destroy  the  record.  How  or  at  what  period 
the  seal  was  brought  to  Babylon  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  found  its  way 
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there  during  Tukulti-Ninib's  occupation  of  the  country. 
This  occupation  wns  not  permanent  At  the  end  of 
seven  years  the  nobles  of  Babylon  revolted,  and  set 
Ramman-§um-usur,  or  RammSn-Stmn-nasir  (the  name 
may  be  read  in  either  way),  on  the  throne  there  as  an 
independent  king.  Tukulti-Ninib  was  not  a  popular 
ruler,  for  he  was  slain  in  a  revolt  by  his  own  nobles, 
who  set  his  son,  Asur-nasir-pal,  upon  the  throne.  We 
possess  an  Assyrian  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Baby- 
lonian king  named  Ramnian-sum-nasir  to  Asur-narara 
and  Nabu-daian,  kings  of  Assyria.  If,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  writer  of  this  letter  and  the  king  who 
succeeded  Tukulti-Ninib  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  are 
identical,  we  obtain  the  names  of  two  other  Assyrian 
kings  of  this  period. 

A  few  years  later,  under  B€l-kudur-u$ur  {firca  1210),  we  find 
the  .Assyrians  and  Babylonians  again  in  conflict.    B£l-kudur-u$ur, 

the  Assyrian  king,  was  slain  in  the  battle;  butNinib- 
Ctrca  1205.  nal-Esara  retreated  with  the  Assyrian  army,  and 
when  the  Babylonians  followed  up  their  advantage  by  an 
invasion  of  Assyria  he  defeated  them  and  drove  them  from  the 
country.  I'he  Babylonians,  however,  though  repulsed,  appear 
to  have  regained  a  considerable  part  of  their  former  territory 
from  the  Assyrians.  The  next  occupant  of  the  throne  was 

ASur-d5n,  the  son  of  Ninib-pal-E5ara.  He  retrieved 
Circa  1200.  ij^^  disasters  which  his  father  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians.  He  invaded  Babylonia  against 
Zaniama-Sum-iddin,  captured  the  cities  of  Zaban,  Irria,  and 
Akarsallu,  and  returned  with  rich  booty  to  Assyria.  The  only 
other  fact  that  we  know  of  this  king  was  that  he  pulled  doun 
the  temple  of  Ramman  and  A5ur  which  had  been  erected  by 
SamSi-RammSn,  but  had  since  fallen  into  decay.  His  must 
have  been  an  energetic  reign,  to  justify  the  eulogy  pronounced 
on  him  by  his  great-grandson  Tigfath-pileser  I.  This  monarch 
describes  him  as  one  '  who  wielded  a  sKining  sceptre,  who  ruled 
the  men  of  B^l.  whose  deeds  and  offerings  pleased  the  great  gods, 
and  who  lived  to  a  good  old  age.'  Asnur-dun  was  succeeded 

by  his  son  Mutakkil-Nusku  {firca  11 50),  of  whose  reign  we  know 

nothing.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Circa  1 1 40.  A5ur-r«S.i$i,  whom  Tiglath-pileser  calls '  tne  mighty 
king  who  conquered  the  lands  of  the  foe  and  overthrew  all  the 
exalted ' ;  and  from  a  clay  bowl  of  his,  bearing  an  inscription, 
we  learn  th.it  the  peoples  of  Lullumi  and  KutI  were  among 
those  he  overthrew.  He  was  victorious  against  the  Babylonians. 
The  Babylonian  king,  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  desiring  to  extend 
the  northern  limits  of  his  country  invaded  Assyria  and  besieged 
a  border  fortress.  ^  ASur-re5-i5i,  however,  summoned  his  chariots 
of  war,  and  on  his  advance  the  Babylonians  retreated,  burnine 
their  siege-train.  Nebuchadrezzar,  with  fresh  chariots  ana 
troops,  soon  returned  *,  but  A§ur-r6S-iSi,  after  reinforcing  his  own 
army,  gave  him  battle  and  inflicted  on  him  a  crushing  defeat. 
The  Babylonian  camp  was  plundered,  and  forty  chariots  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

On  the  death  of  A§ur-re§-isi  the  throne  passed  to  his 
son  Tiglath-pileser  I. ,  whose  reign  marks  an 
epoch  in  Assyrian  history.     He  is,  moreover, 
the  first  Assyrian  monarch  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
record  of  his  achievements.      The  great 
inscription    of    this    king    is    contained 


circa  1 1 20. 


on  four  octagonal  cylinders  of  clay  which 


28.  Tiglath- 
pileser  L 

he  buried  at  the  foiu*  corners  of  the  temple  of  Ramman 
at  ASur  to  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  his  greatness 
and  of  the  extent  of  the  Assyrian  empire  during  his  reign. 
Each  of  the  four  cylinders  contains  the  same  inscription. 
Where  one  b  broken  or  obscure  the  text  can  be  made 
out  from  the  others.  * 

In  the  course  of  the  introduction  with  which  he  prefaces  the 
account  of  his  expeditions  he  gives  the  following  description  of 
himself:  '  Tiglatn-pileser,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of  hosts 
who  has  no  nval,  the  king  of  the  four  quarters,  the  king  of  all 
ru}ers,  the  lord  of  lords,  .  .  .  the  king  of  kings,  the  excellent 
priest  who,  at  the  command  of  the  Sun-god,  was  entrusted  with 
the  shining  sceptre  and  has  ruled  all  men  who  are  subject  to 
Bil,  the  true  shepherd  whose  name  has  been  proclaimed  unto 
the  rulers,  the  exalted  governor  whose  weapons  ASur  has 
commanded  and  whose  name  for  the  rule  of  the  four  quarters  he 
has  proclaimed  for  ever,  .  .  .  the  mighty  one,  the  destroyer  who 
like  the  blast  of  a  hurricane  over  the  hostile  land  has  proved  his 
power,  who  by  the  will  of  BCl  has  no  rival  and  has  destroyed 
the  foes  of  Asur.'  On  the  conclusion  of  this  preface  the 

inscription  goes  on  to  recount  the  various  campaigns  in  which 
Tiglath-pileser  was  engaged  during  the  first  five  years  of  his 
reign.  He  first  advanc^  against  the  inhabitants  of  MuSku 
(the  Meshech  of  the  OT ;  see  Tubal),  who  had  overrun  and 
conquered  the  land  of  ^ummul),  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates  to  the  NW.  of  Assjrria.  Tiglath-pileser,  therefore, 
crossed  the  intervening  mountainous  region  and  defeated  their 

1  Translation  in  KB  1 14-47* 
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five  kings  wiih  great  slaughter.  'The  bodies  of  their  warriors,* 
he  says,  *in  the  destructive  battle  did  I  cast  down  like  a 
tempest.  Their  blood  I  caused  to  flow  over  the  valleys  and 
heists  of  the  mountains.  Their  heads  I  cut  off,  and  around 
their  cities  I  heaped  them  like  .  .  .  Their  spoil,  their  posses- 
sions, their  property  without  limit,  I  brought  out.  Six  thousand 
men,  the  remainder  of  their  armies,  who  before  my  weapons  had 
fled,  clasped  my  feet  (i.e.,  tendered  their  submission).  I  carried 
them  away  and  reckoned  them  as  the  inhabitants  of  my  land.' 
Tiglath-plleser  then  attacked  the  land  of  ^ummuh,  burnt  the 
cities,  besieged  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Serine  on  the 
Tigris,  and  captured  the  king.  He  defeate<l  the  tribes  that  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Kummuh,  and  after  receiving  the  submission 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Urarjina*?  returned  to  Assyria  with 
great  booty,  part  of  which  he  dedicated  to  the  gods  A5ur  and 
Ramman.  This  expedition  was  followed  by  one  against 

the  land  of  §ubari  (or  §ubarti),  in  the  course  of  which  he 
defeated  four  thousand  warriors  of  the  Hatti  (see  HiTTiTRs)and 
captured  one  hundred  and  twenty  chariots.  Another  campaign 
in  the  mountainous^  regions  of  the  NW.  met  with  similar 
success,  and  resulted  in  the  submission  of  many  small  states  and 
cities.  Ti^lath-pilcser  now  devoted  his  energies  to  extending 
his  border  m  another  direction.  He  crossed  the  Lower  Zub  and 
overran  the  districts  of  MurattaS  and  Sarada'uS  to  the  S.  of 
Assyria.  Shortly  zifterwards,  however,  he  returned  to  the  N., 
whence  he  brought  back  with  him  the  captured  inuiges  of 
twenty-five  gods,  which  he  set  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples  of 
his  own  land.  Tiglath-pileser  next  extended  his  conquests  still 
farther  north  into  the  district  around  the  upper  course  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  mountains  he  passed  with  great  difliculty,  and 
crossed  the  Euphrates  itself  on  rafts  which  his  troops  constructed 
out  of  the  trees  that  clothed  the  hill-sides.  Here  twenty-three 
kin^s  of  the  land  of  Na'iri,  alarmed  at  hb  approach,  assembled 
their  combined  forces  to  give  him  battle.  '  But,'  writes  Tiglath- 
pileser,  *with  the  violence  of  rny  mighty  weapons  I  oppressed 
them,  and  the  destruction  of  their  numerous  host  I  accomplished 
like  the  onslaught  of  the  Storm-god.  The  corpses  of  their 
warriors  I  scattered  in  the  plains  and  on  the  mountain-heights.' 
After  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  district  he  restored  the 
kings  he  had  captured,  and  in  addition  to  the  spoil  he  had  taken 
he  received  from  them  as  tribute  twelve  thousand  horses  and  two 
thotisanJ  oxen.  ^  The  Assyrian  king  now  turned  his  troops 
against  the  region  of  the  W.  Euphrates.  He  subdued  the 
district  around  the  city  of  CarchemLsh,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  the  river,  which  his  army  crossed  on  rafts 
buoyed  up  by  inflated  skins.  The  last  campaign  of  which  we 
have  a  detailed  account  is  that  against  the  land  of  Musri  to  the 
N.  of  Assyria,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  when  at  length  driven 
into  their  chief  city  of  Arini,  tendered  their  submission.  Tiglath- 
pileser  then  marched  through  the  neighbouring  country  carrying 
with  him  fire  and  swor^  burning  the  cities  he  took  and  digging 
up  their  foundations.  The  royal  scribe,  speaking  in  his  master's 
name,  concludes  his  record  of  these  early  conquests  of  Tielath- 
pileser  with  the  following  summary :  '  In  all  forty-two  lands  and 
their  kings  from  beyond  the  Lower  Zab,  firom  the  border  of  the 
distant  mountains  as  far  as  the  farther  side  of  the  Euphrates  up 
to  the  land  of  Hatti  and  as  far  as  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting 
sun  (/.*.,  Lake  Van),  from  the  beginning  of  my  sovereignty  untfl 
my  fifth  year,  has  my  hand  conquered.  One  command  nave  I 
caused  them  to  bear ;  their  hostages  have  I  taken ;  tribute  and 
tax  have  I  imposed  upon  them.' 

The  cylinder-inscription  of  Tiglath-pileser  docs  not  recount 
the  later  expeditions  of  his  reign.  From  the  'Synchronous 
History,'  however,  which  deals  with  his  relations  with  Baby- 
lonia, we  learn  that  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  Marduk- 
nadina!)(,  king  of  Babylonia,  had  *a  second  time'  set  in  battle 
array  their  chariots  of  war  that  were  assembled  above  the  Lower 
Zab  in  Arzul)ina.  *  In  the  second  yexu: '  they  fought  in  Akkad, 
where  Tiglath-pileser  'captured  the  cities  of  DQr-Kurigalzu, 
Sippar  of  the  Sun-god^  Sippar  of  Anunitu,  Babylon,  Opis,  the 
great  cities  together  with  their  fortifications ;  at  the  same  time 
h:  plundered  Akarsallu  as  far  as  the  city  of  Lubdi,  and  the  land 
of  bu'n  (on  the  Euphrates  to  the  NW.  of  Babylon)  in  its  entirety 
up  to  the  city  of  Rapiku  he  subdued.' ^  The  phrase  'a  second 
time'  is  puzzling,  for  the  'Synchronous  History'  does  not  relate 
a  previous  campaign  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  Babylon.  Some 
scholars  therefore  suggest  that  it  refers  merely  to  the  former 
strtiggle  of  A§ur-re5-i§i,  Tiglath-pileser's  father,  with  the  Baby- 
lonian king  Nebiichadrezzar  I.:^  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Tiglath-pileser  did  not  meet  with  unvarying  success  in  his  re- 
lations with  Babylonia,  for  Sennacherib  mentions  that  during 
his  reign  Ramni.ln  and  Sala,  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Ekallati, 
had  been  carried  off  by  Marduk-n5din-ah€,  king  of  Akkad  (cp 
above,  f  20).  The  question  whether  this  conquest  of  Ekallati 
was  before  or  after  Tiglath-pileser's  successful  Babylonian 
campaign  is  still  indeed  an  open  one ;  but  the  supposition  is 
plausible  that  Marduk-nSdin-anc's  advance  against  AJssyria  was 
in  the  first  year  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  and 
that  his  success  was  merely  temporary,  being  followed  '  in  the 
second  year '  by  Tiglath-pileser's  extensive  conquests  in  Baby- 
Ionia  as  related  in  the  *  Synchronous  History.' 

Tiglath-pileser  was  a  great  hunter.  He  kept  a  record  of 
the  beasts  he  slew  in  the  desert.  This  was  inserted  in  the 
cylinder-inscription  after  the  account  of  his  campaigns.  From 
it  we  learn  that  with  the  help  of  the  gods  Ninib  and  Nergal 
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he  slew  'four  wild  oxen,  mighty  and  terrible  in  the  desert 
of  the  land  of  Mitilni  and  in  Arazilfi,  which  is  in  front  of  the 
land  of  I;^atti,'  ten  elephants  in  the  district  of  ^arran  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  KhabOr,  one  hundred  and  twenty  lions  on 
foot,  and  eight  hundred  with  spears  while  in  his  chariot.  He 
caught  four  elephants  alive,  and  brought  them  back,  together 
with  the  hides  and  tusks  of  those  he  nad  slain,  to  the  city  of 
Alur.  No  less  enereetic   was  the  king  in  his  building 

operations.  The  temples  of  the  gods  in  ASur  that  were  in  ruins 
he  restored ;  he  repaired  the  palaces  throughout  the  country 
that  his  predecessors  had  allowed  to  fall  into  decay  ;  he  extended 
his  water-supply  by  the  construction  of  canals;  he  accumulated 
considerable  quantities  of  grain.  As  a  result  of  his  conquests, 
he  kept  Assyria  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
brought  back  from  his  campaigns  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which 
became  acclimatised. 

The  reign  of  Tiglath-pileser  was  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  for  Assyria.  He  pushed  his  conquests 
until  the  bounds  of  his  empire  extended  from  below 
the  Lower  Zab  to  l^ke  Van  and  the  district  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and  from  the  mountains  to  the  E.  of 
Assyria  to  Syria  on  the  W. ,  including  the  region  watered 
by  the  Khabur.  He  was  a  good  warrior ;  yet  he  did 
not  neglect  the  internal  administration  of  his  realm, 
devoting  the  spoil  of  his  campaigns  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  countrj'.  In  fact,  the  summary  he 
gives  of  his  own  reign  is  a  just  one :  '  To  the  land  of 
Asur  I  added  land;  to  its  people  I  added  people.  The 
condition  of  my  p>eople  I  improved  ;  I  caused  them  to 
dwell  in  a  peaceful  habitation. ' 

The  prosperity  which  Assyria  had  enjoyed  under 
Tiglath-pileser  does  not  appear  to  have  long  survived 
his  death. 

At  the  time  of  A5ur-b€l-kala,  Tiglath-pileser's  son,  relations 
between  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  of  a  friendly  nature. 
A§ur-b6l-kala  at  first  made  treaties  with  Marduk-sApik-zer-mati, 
king  of  Babylon ;  and  later,  when  Ramman-aplu-iddina,  a  man 
of  obscure  extraction,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylonia,  he 
further  strengthened  the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
by  contracting  an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Babylonian 
king.  SamSi-Rammun,  another  son  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  also 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  whether  before  or  after  his  brother 
ASur-b€l-kala  cannot  be  determined.  The  only  inscription  of 
this  king  that  we  possess  records  that  he  restored  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  I  Star  in  Nineveh. 

Such  are  the  only  facts  we  know  concerning  the 
immediate  successors  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  and  at  this 
29  OaD  point  a  gap  of  more  than  one  hundred 
years  occurs  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
area  1070-950.  history  of  Assyria.  We  may  surmise 
that  the  period  was  one  of  misfortune  for  the  empire. 
What  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  inscriptions  con- 
cerning these  years  speaks  of  disaster. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  in  his  monolith-inscription,^  states  that  he 
recaptured  the  cities  of  Pelhor  and  Mutkinu  (beyond  the 
Eupnrates),  which  had  been  originally  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser 
I.,  out  had  meanwhile  been  lost  by  Assyria  in  the  time  of  a  king 
named  ASur-  .  .  .  (the  latter  half  of  the  name  being  broken). 
This  king  may  be  identified  with  Aiur-erbi,  sind  in  that  case  he 
must  have  met  with  at  least  some  succ"css  in  the  W.,  for  we 
know  that  at  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  ASur-erbi  cut  an 
image  of  himself  in  the  rock,  near  which  at  a  later  time 
Shalmaneser  II.  caused  his  own  to  be  set.  The  names  of  two 
other  kings  are  known:  Erba- Ramman  and  A^ur-nadin-a^jf, 
whose  reigns  must  have  fallen  during  this  period.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  so-called  'hunting  inscription'  of  A5ur- 
nSfir-pal  as  having  erected  buildings  in  the  city  of  A-5ur,  which 
were  restored  by  A§ur-nasir-pal. 

No  direct  light  is  thrown  on  this  dark  period  by  the 
•  Synchronous  History.'  As,  however,  it  is  written  with 
a  strong  Assyrian  bios,  its  silence  is  an  additional  tes- 
timony that  during  this  period  -fVssvTia  must  have  suffered 
misfortunes. 

When  we  once  more  take  up  the  thread  of  Assyria's 
history,  our  knowledge  of  the  succes- 
sion of  her  kings  is  unbroken  down  to 
the  time  of  Asurbanipal. 
Tiglath-pileser  II.  heads  this  succession  of  rulers;  but  of  him 
we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name,  which  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion  of  his  grandson  Ramman-nirari  1 1., 2  who  styles 
Ctrca  930.   him 'kincofhosts,  king  ofAssyria-'   Tiglath-pileser 
1 1,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ASur-din  II.    Of  this  king  we  know 
that  he  constructed  a  canal,  which,  however,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years  fell  into  disrepair,  and  was  therefore  made  good 
9"*     by  A^ur-nflsir-pal.    Kamman-nirari  II.,  who  succcciled 
his  father,  has  left  behind  him  only  the  short  inscription  (just 
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mentioned)  recording  his  ovm  name  and  those^  of  his  father  and 

grandfather.     He  was  an  energetic  ruler,  as  is  evinced  by  the 

Synchronous  History,'  which  records  various  successes  of  hb 

against  the   Babylonians — first  against  the  Babylonian   king, 

SamaS-mudaromil^  and  later  agunst  hb  successor,  Nabu-Sum- 

iSkun,  who  had  set  himself  by  force  upon  the  throne.     From  thb 

latter  monarch  he  captured  many  cities  and  much  spoil.     He  did 

not,  however,  press  hb  victory.     He  concluded  a  truce  with 

the  Babylonian  king,  either  NabQ-Sum-i^un  or  hb  successor, 

and   each    added  the   other's    daughter  to   hb    harem.      His 

«  son,  Tukulti-Ninib,  succeeded  him,  and  from  an  inscrip* 

^9^'    tion  of  this  monarch  at  Sebeneh-Su  we  ma>r  infer  that 

he  undertook  successful  expeditions  to  the  N.  of  Assyria,  at  least. 

Tukulti-Ninib  was  succeeded  by  hisson  A§ur-nasir-pal, 

go       one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  Assyria  ever  pro- 

"*■    duced.     The  annals  of  his  reign  he  inscribed  on 

a  slab  of  stone,   which   he  set   up   in   the   temple  of 

SI  A^nr      ^®  ^^  Ninib  at  Calah.     In  this  inscrip- 

n&flir  nal  ^°"'*  *^"^  °^  ^®  longest  historical  inscrip- 
•  -P**«  jJqos  of  Assyria,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  campaigns  he  undertook. 

In  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  tells  us,  he  went  against  the 
land  of  Numme,  a  mountainous  tract  of  countr>' to  the  N.  of 
Assyria,  and  subdued  the  lands  and  cities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
'Vhc  king  then  proceeded  against  the  district  of  Kirruri  that  lay 
along  the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Urumiyah.  Turning  W.  from 
Kirruri,  he  passed  through  the  land  of  Kirhi  on  the  Upper 
I'igris,  and  city  after  city  fell  into  hb  hands.  '  He  returned  to 
Assyria  with  the  booty  he  had  collected,  and  brought  with  him 
BQbu,  the  son  of  Buba^  the  governor  of  NL^iiun,  a  city  where  he 
had  met  with  an  obstmate  resbtance.  "Thb  wretch  he  flayed 
alive  in  ArbSla,  nailing  hb  skin  to  the  city  wall.  In  the  same 
year  he  again  repaired  to  the  region  of  the  tJpper  Tigris,  against 
the  cities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  isipur  and  Pasatu. 
He  then  passed  westward  to  the  land  of  Kummuh,  quellmg  a 
revolt  in  the  city  of  Sttru  on  the  KhSbQr,  and  seizing  the  rebel 
leader  Ahiababa  who  was  brought  back  to  Nineveh,  where  he 
was  flayed.  The  tribes  surrounding  the  disaffected  region 
tendered  their  submission.  In  the  next  year  the  first  act  ofthe 
king  was  to  stamp  out  another  rebellion.  News  was  brought  to 
him  that  the  city  of  ^alzidip1}a,  which  Shalmaneser  II.  had 
colonised  (see  above,  |  27,  beg. ;,  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and 
had  attacked  the  Assyrian  city  of  Damdamusa.  While  on  hb 
way  against  the  rebels  he  set  up  an  image  of  himself,  at  the  source 
of  the  river  Subnat,  beside  imaf^es  of  two  of  his  predecessors, 
Tiglath-pileser  I.  and  Tukulti-Ninib.  He  then  defeated  the 
rebels  at  the  city  of  Kinabu,  which  he  captured,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  punbh  the  revolt  with  severity,  flaying  the  rebel 
leader  Hulai.  Next  he  attacked  the  city  of  Tela  and  burnt  it, 
mutilatmg  the  prisoners  by  cutting  ofl*  their  ears  and  hands  and 
putting  out  their  eyes.  These  wretches,  while  still  alive,  he 
piled  up  in  a  ^eat  heap ;  he  made  another  heap  out  of  the 
neads  of  the  slain,  while  other  heads  he  fastened  to  trees  round 
the  city ;  the  youths  and  maidens  he  burnt  alive.  These  details 
may  sufllice  to  show  the  brutal  practices  of  thb  great  conqueror. 
ASur-nSsir-pal  next  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Tu5|)a,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  Assyrians  in  consequence  of  a  famine. 
After  restoring  and  strengthening  its  walls,  he  built  a  palace  for 
himself  and  brought  back  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
After  hb  return  he  again  undertook  a  pillaging  expedition 
in  the  mountmnous  regions  of  the  nortn.  The  next  two 
years  were  mainly  taken  up  with  campaigns  in  Dsurara  and 
Zamua^  which  were  in  a  state  of  insurrecuon,  NQr*Kamman, 
the  chief  of  Dagara,  leading  the  revolt.  The  wiu*  was  a  pro- 
tracted  one,  and  three  expeditions  were  required  before  order 
was  completely  r^tored.  These  expeditions  were  followed  by 
others  in  the  region  of  Kummu^  and  in  the  land  of  Na'iri. 
From  hb  residence  at  Tull)a,  the^  king  then  crossed  the  Tigris 
and  captured  Pitura  and  certain  towns  round  the  city  of 
Arbaki.  ASur-mlsir-paJ  records  at  thb  point  the  death  of 
Ammeba'la,  one  of  his  nobles,  who  was  murdered  by  his 
subordinates.  The  king's  anger,  however,  was  appeased  by  a 
large  tribute,  although,  according  to  one  account,  he  flayed  Bur- 
Ramm^n,  the  chief  rebel,  and  nailed  his  skin  to  the  wall  of  Sinabu. 

One  of  the  most  important  campaigns  in  the  reign  of  A§ur- 
n!i$ir-pal  was  that  against  the  land  of  Sul)i.  Although  Sadudu, 
the  ruler  of  that  land,  obtained  help  from  Naba-aplu-iddina, 
king  of  Babylonia,  Kb  capital  Sflru  was  taken  and  he 
himself  escaped  only  by  flight.  A  second  campaign  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  district  and  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  Assyrian  sphere  of  influence  along  the  Euphrates. 
ASur-n^ir-pal  next  crossed  the  river  and  carried  hb  arms  into 
N.  Syria.  He  first  made  hb  way  to  Carchemish  and  received 
the  submission  of  Sangara,  king  of  the  land  of  Hatti.  Pro- 
ceeding SW.  and  exacting  tribute  from  the  districts  through 
which  lie  passed,  he  crossed  the  Orontes  and  inarched  S.  into 
the  district  of  Lebanon.  The  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  including  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblos,  and  Armad 
(ArA-adX  sent  presents.  In  the  N.  dbtricts  he  cut  doMm  cedars, 
which  he  used  on  his  return  in  building  temples  to  the  gods. 
One  more  expedition  A§ur-nasir-pal  undertook  on  the  N.  of 
Assyria,  traversing  the  land  of  ijCummul)  and  again  penetrating 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Tigris. 
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Asur-nasir-pal  firmly  established  the  rule  of  Ass>Tia  in 
the  NW.  and  the  X.,  while  he  extended  his  empire 
eastwards  and  laid  the  foundations  of  Assyria's  later 
supremacy  in  the  \^^  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  one  of  Assyria's  grtatest  conquerors  ;  but  his 
rule  was  one  of  iron,  and  his  barbarity  was  exceptional 
even  for  his  time.  He  was  a  great  builder.  At 
Nineveh  he  restored  the  royal  palace  and  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Ihtar.     The  city  of  Calah,  which  Shalmaneser 

I.  had  founded,  he  rebuilt,  peopling  it  with  captives 
taken  on  his  expeditions.  He  connected  it  with  the 
Upper  Zab  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  erected  two  temples 
and  a  huge  palace,  from  which  his  bas-reliefs,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  were  obtained  (cp  above,  §  18). 

ASur-nasir-pal  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser 

II.  who  extended  the  kingdom  of  his  father  beyond  I^ke 

860.  ^^^^  ^"^  I-ake  UrQmlyah.      He  exer- 

*  cised  a  protectorate  over  Babylonia  in 

82.  Shalmaje- the   S.,    and    his    kingdom    included 

8er  n.  and      Damascus,   which   he  had  conquered. 

BUCCeBSOrs.  During  his  reign,  for  the  first  time  m 
history,  Ass}Tia  came  into  direct  contact  with  Israel : 
he  mentions  Ahab  of  Israel  as  one  of  the  allies  of 
Benhadad  of  Damascus  (cp  Shalmankser  II. ).  His 
later  years  were  troubled  by  the  revolt  of  his  son  Asur- 
d^nin-pal ;  but  his  younger  son,  §amsi-Ramm§n,  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  on  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

On  a  monolith  of  SamSi-RammSn  II.,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  b  an  inscription   in  archaistic  characters   narrating 

«  four  campaigns  of  this  monarch.     He  restored  order  to 

*^  4^'  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  throvm  into  confusion  by 
the  rebellion  of  his  brother,  and,  having  established  his  own 
authority  over  the  territory  subjugated  by  hb  father,  ex- 
tended It  on  the  E.  He  routed  the  Babylonian  king,  Marduk- 
balatsu-ikbi,  in  spite  of  the  large  army  the  latter  had  collected, 
comprising  drafts  from  Elam  and  Chaldea  in  addition  to  hb 
regular  troops. 

^mii-Ramm3n  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ramman-nirari  III. 

Two  inscriptions  on  stone  slabs  from  Calah,  an  inscription 
on  some  statues  of  the  god  Nebo,  and  an  inscription  on  a  orick 

p  from  the  mound  of  Ncbi-Yunus,  are  the  records  actually 

dating^  from  his  reign;  but  these  are  supplemented  by 

a  short  notice  in  the  '  Synchronous  History,'  and  by  the  Kponym 

Canon,  which  adds  short  notices  of  the  principal  events  during 

each  year  of  hb  reign. 

Ramman-nirari  III.  undertook  expeditions  in  Media, 
Parsua,  and  the  region  of  Lake  Uramiyah  on  the  E. ; 
conquered  the  land  of  Na'iri  on  the  N. ;  and  subjugated 
all  the  coastlands  on  the  W. ,  including  T>Te,  Sidon, 
Israel,  Exiom,  and  Philistia.  Mari',  king  of  Damascus 
(see  Benhadad,  §  3),  attempted  no  defence  of  his  capital. 
He  sent  to  Ramman-nirari  his  submission,  paying  a 
heavy  tribute  in  silver,  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  besides 
quantities  of  cloth  and  fiuTiiture.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Babylonia  also  owned  the  supremacy  of 
RammSn-nirari.  In  his  inscription  on  the  statues  of 
Nebo,  he  mentions  the  name  of  his  wife  Sammuraniat 
(the  Assyrian  form  of  the  Greek  Semiramis).  He  was 
a  great  monarch.  His  energetic  rule  and  extensive 
conquests  recall  those  of  Shalmaneser  II.  his  grand- 
father. 

Of  the  three  kings  that  follow  not  much  is  known. 

g       Shalmaneser  III.  succeeded  Ramman-nirari,  and 

'     *    from    the    Kponym    (Janon    we   gather  that   he 

undertook  campaigns  against  Urartu  (Armenia),    Itu', 

Damascus,  and  Hatarika  ( Hadrach ).     He  was  succeeded 

by  Asur-dan  III.     This  king  made  foreign  ex- 

''   *    peditions.     His   was   a    troubled    reign.      The 

most  important  event  recorded   in   his   time   was   the 

eclipse  of  the  sun  in  763  (cp  above,  §  19,  end ;  Amos,  §  4  ; 

Eclipse,  §  i).     The  same  year  saw  the  outbreak  of 

civil  war :  the  ancient  city  of  ASur  had  revolted.     In 

761  the  rebellion  was  joined  by  the  city  of  Arapha,  and 

in  759  by  the  city  of  Gozan.     In  758,  however,  after  it 

had  lasted  six  years,  the  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  ; 

Gozan  was  captured,  and  order  once  more  restored. 

The  troubles  of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Aiur-dan 
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were  aggravated  in  the  years  765  and  759  by  visitations 

of  the  plague.     On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Asur- 

nirari.     Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 

^^^*    this  king  undertook  expeditions  against  Hadrach 

and  Arpad,  and  later  two  campaigns  against  the  Zimri, 

for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  was  inactive.     In 

746  the  city  of  C'alah  revolted,  and  next  year  a  man  of 

93  Tifplath    """^"^^  energy  usurped  the  throne,  and, 

J.      ^  _jj"  assuming   the   name  of  Tiglath  -  pileser, 
*^      ,  '   extended  Assyrian  supremacy  farther  than 

"it  had   ever   reached.       In  the  reign  of 
cesBOrs.      Tiglath -pileser   III.    Assyria   came   into 
7-*5-  close  contact  with  the  Hebrews,  a  con- 

tact that  continued  under  each  of  his  successors  until 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon.  The  events  of  their  reigns 
and  the  influence  they  exerted  on  the  history  of  Israel 
and  Judah  are  described  in  the  separate  articles  on  these 
successive  kings. 

Tiglath-pileser  III.  was  succeeded  in  727  by  Shal- 
MANESER  IV.  ((/.v.),  and  he  in  722  by  the 
usurper  S argon  {^.v.),  to  whom  succeeded 
in  705  his  son  Sennacherib  {^.v.  ),  in  680  his  grandson 
KsARiiADDON  {t/.v.),  and  in  669  his  great-grandson 
Asur-bani-pal.  For  the  expeditions  of  the  last- 
named  monarch  in  Egypt,  Elam,  Arabia,  etc.  see 
A§UR-BANI-PAL.  His  literary  tastes  found  expression  in 
the  collecting  of  a  great  library  at  Nineveh.  The  Eponyra 
list  and  his  own  inscriptions  cover  only  the  first 
part  of  his  reign  ;  his  later  years  are  clouded  in 
uncertainty,  and  the  date  of  his  death  is  a  matter  of 

«A  n  li  A  conjecture.  The  period  from  his  death 
d  ftS  ""^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Nineveh  is  equally  ob- 
scure.  We  know  the  names  of  two  of 
his  sons,  Asur-etil-ilani  and  Sin-sar-iskun,  who  both 
occupied  the  throne ;  but  the  length  of  their  respective 
reigns  and  even  the  order  of  their  succession  are  matters 
of  dispute.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  during  this 
period  Assyria  was  entirely  stripped  of  her  power  and 
foreign  possessions  ;  but  this  view  has  now  been  modified 
in  consequence  of  recently  discovered  contract -tablets 
dated  from  both  northern  and  southern  Babylonian  cities 
according  to  the  regnal  years  of  the  last  two  Assyrian 
kings.  These  prove  that  the  Assyrian  supremacy  in 
Babylonia  continued  for  some  little  time  at  least.  As- 
syria's power,  however,  was  waning.  A  long  career  of 
conquest  had  been  followed  by  an  age  of  luxury,  and  her 
strength  was  sapped.  The  Scythian  hordes  that  had  swept 
across  W.  Asia  had  further  weakened  her.  Thus,  when 
Nabopolassar,  repudiating  Assyrian  control,  allied  himself 
with  Cyaxares.  king  of  Media,  and  their  combined  forces 
invaded  the  country,  her  resistance  met  with  no  success. 
606  ^^^"S^  Nineveh  held  out  for  two  years,  the 
city  was  at  last  captured  and  destroyed,  and 
Assyria  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 

The  mo«t  recent,  and  at  the  same  lime  most  scientific,  work  on 
Assyrian  art  and  architecture  is  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  Nt'sf.  de 
tart  dans  raniiquiUy  vol.  li.,  Chtildie  et 
35.  Bibliography.  Assyrie,  Paris,  1884.  CM"  works  which  ap- 
pei^ed  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  Assyrian  art,  and  do  not  attempt  a  scientific  treatment, 
one  of  the  earliest  was  Botta  and  Flandin's  Monuments  de 
Ninive,  5  vols.,  Paris,  184^-50.  The  two  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  and  Monuments  0/ 
Nineveh^  contain  a  good  account  of  his  discoveries.  In  Assyrian 
Discoveries^  Lond.  1875,  George  Smith  has  described  the  results 
of  his  own  explorations. 

For  the  history  of  Assyria  the  principal  work  is  Tiele's  Bab.- 
Ass,  Gesch.  Gotha^^  i886-83.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Hommel's  Gesch.  Bab.  u.  Ass.  Berlin,  1885-88,  the  Gesch.  Bab. 
u.  Ass.  by  Miirdter  and  Delitzsch,  Calw  and  StQttgart,  i8gi, 
and  Winckler's  Gesch.  Bab.  u.  Ass.  Leipz.  1892.  Among 
English  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  Assyria,  see  George 
Smith's  Assyria  {SPCK,  Oxf.  1875),  and  Prof:  G.  Rawlinson's 
Five  Great  Monarchies  0/  the  Eastern  Worlds  vols.  i.  and  iL 
Lond.  1 87 1.  Both  these  works  have  been  superseded  on  several 
points  in  consequence  of  later  discoveries. 

Assyrian  history  can  be  rightly  understood  only  if  followed  in 
the  inscriptions  themselves.  Translations  of  most  of  the  his- 
torical inscriptions  of  Assyria  are  given  in  Schrader's  KB'x.  and 
iL  Berlin,  1B09-90,  each  of  which  contains  an  explanatory  map. 
A  series  of  popular  English  translations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments  was  founded  and  edited  by  Dr.  S.  Birch  of  the  British 
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Museum  and  endUed  RP  (12  vols.  Lond.  ZS73-8ZX  of  which  vols, 
i.  iii.  v.  viL  ix.  and  xL  deal  with  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  These  translations  have  now,  of  course,  been 
superseded.  In  a  new  series  edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce  (6  vols. 
Lond.  1888-93)  the  old  methods  and  plan  were  not  modiiied. 
As  a  collection  of  all  the  points  in  the  OT  illustrated  or  explained 
by  the  monuments,  Schrader's  COT\%  still  unrivalled. 

For  works  treating  of  the  religion  <^  the  Assyrians  see  Babv> 
LONIA,  i  71. 

For  the  student  who  would  gain  a  more  than  superficial  know- 
ledge  of  Assyriologv  it  is  needless  to  give  a  list  of  works,  as  this 
has  already  been  done  in  Bezold's  Bab.  Ass.  lit.  Leipz.  1886; 
the  literature  since  1886  can  be  ascertained  from  the  bibliographies 
appended  to  the  ZA  and  to  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  LitereUures^  and  from  the  Or.  Bibliographic. 

L.  W.  K. 

ASTAD   (actaa  [A]),    I  Esd.5i3   RV=Enra2i2, 

AZGAD. 

ASTAEOTH  (JTTriirr),  Dl  I4;  RV  Ashtaroth. 
ASTABTE.    See  Ashtoreth. 
ASTATH  (actaO  [BA]  ^zfAA  [L]).   i  Esd.  838  = 
Ezra  8 12,  Azgad. 

ASTROLOGER  (Dan.  laoetc,  Pj^X).  RV  En- 
chanter; and  Is.  47i3t  (DW  ^12h).  RV""!?- 
•divider  of  the  heavens.'  See  Stars,  §  5;  also 
Divination,  §  a  (5)  and  Magic,  §  3  (4). 

AST7A0ES  (ACTYArHC  [BAQ]),  according  to 
Theodotion's  text  of  liel  and  the  Dragon  (i'.  i),  was  the 
predecessor  of  Cyrus  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  See 
Cyrus. 

ASUPPIM  and  HOUSE  OF  ASUPPIM  (i  Ch.  2617, 
D^BD^J;  eiC  TO  ACA<|)€IN  [A],  6.T.  ec€<|).  [B]; 
TOIC  a^CA<|)€IM  [E];  v.  15  '&<n  n^a,  OIKOY  ACA4)€IN 
[A],  o.ec€4)eiN[B].  o.  ACA<|)[L];;^  ^..^[Pesh.]; 
RV  in  each  case  •  the  storehouse.'  In  Neh.  1225!  AV 
renders  the  same  word  *  the  thresholds '  [marg.  •  treasuries, ' 
'  assemblies ']  ;  ©bral,  iv  t(^  ffwayayctv  fie  [different 
vocalisation];  RV  'the  storehouses'),  a  word  used  by 
the  Chronicler  to  describe  certain  storehouses  situated 
at  the  temple  gates  (Neh.  12 25),  perhaps  specially  the 
southern  gate  (i  Ch.  2615).     See  Tkmple. 

ASUE  (acoyP  [BA]),  I  Esd.  5 31  RV=Ezra25x,HAR- 

HUR. 

aSUB-BANI-PAL.  Though  mentioned  by  name 
only  once  or  twice  in  OT  (see  Asnappkr),  Asur-liSni-pal 
is  important  to  OT  literature  from  his  deportation  of 
troublesome  populations  to  the  region  of  Samaria  (see 
Samaria,  Samaritans,  and  cp  below,  §  12) ;  also 
from  references  to  his  campaigns  in  Egypt  and  .\rabia  in 
the  prophecies  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  9,  and  Nahum,  §  2).  He 
was  one  of  Assyria's  greatest  kings,  and  famous  not  less 
for  his  devotion  to  art  and  literature  than  for  his  extensive 
conCjuests.  His  name,  which  is  best  read  Asur-bani  (or 
bani)-apli,  means  '  Asur  is  the  creator  of  a  son.'  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and  ascended  the  throne 
in  668  B.C.  His  succession  had  been  secured  by  his 
having  been  publicly  proclaimed  king  before  his  father's 
death,  while  his  brother,  ^ma§-sum-ukin,  was  installed 
in  Babylon  as  viceroy  or  tributary  prince. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  plunged 
into  a  prolonged  war  in  Eg>'pt,  for  Tarku  (Tirhakaii), 


1. 1st  Eg3n[>tian 


king  of  Ethiopia,    in    the   words   of 
camiMLum.       A§ur-bani-pal.   'forgot  the  might   of 
*^^  Asur,   Istar,  and   the  great  gods  my 

lords,  and  trusted  in  his  own  strength ' :  that  is,  he 
raised  a  large  army  and  descended  upon  Egypt.  The 
prefects  and  governors  appointed  by  Esarhaddon  fled  at 
Tarkus  approach.  He  captured  Thebes,  descended  the 
Nile  to  Memphis  where  he  fixed  his  capital,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Egypt.  On  receiving  the  news 
of  this  disaster,  Asur-bani- pal  determined  to  recover 
Egypt.  During  the  passage  of  his  army  through  Syria 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  reinforce- 
ments in  men  and  ships,  in  addition  to  the  customary 
tribute,  were  received  from  twenty-two  subject  kings  of 
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Palestine  and  Cyprus,  among  whom  Manasseh,  king  of 

Judah,    is    mentioned    (cp    Esarhaddon).       Tarku, 

hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  sent  out  his 

own  forces  from  Memphis.     At  Karbdnlti,  within  the 

Egyptian   border,    the   forces   of    Tarku   were    utterly 

routed,   while   the   king  himself  abandoned   Memphis 

and  escaped  by  boat  to  Thebes,  leaving  his  capital  and 

the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

The   various    governors    and    petty    kings,    who    had 

formerly  been  tributary  to  Esarhaddon  and  had  been 

expelled  by  TarkQ,   now    returned,    and  joined   their 

own  forces  to  those  of  the  Assyrians,  upon  which  the 

combined  armies  ascended  the  Nile  in  a  fleet  of  boats 

to  dislodge  Tarku  from   Thebes.      In   forty  days   the 

journey  was  accomplished.     Tarku  abandoned  the  city 

without  striking  a  blow,   and  retreated  into  Ethiopia, 

leaving  the  whole  of  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 

He  did   not.    however,    abandon   his   designs   upon 

Egypt,  and,  as  his  former  attempt  at  open  opposition 

A  -D^^^ix     had  proved  unsuccessful,  he  now  resorted 
2.  Revolt     ,_  ^.l „_       D_    •„•  ^  .u. .  .u«  .,-.;..^ 


sniypressed. 


to  stratagem.  Perceiving  thsit  the  native 
Egyptian  princes  were  far  from  contented 
under  the  military  sway  of  the  Assyrians,  he  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  them,  Niku  (Necho).  Sarruludari,  and 
Pakruru  leading  the  conspiracy  on  the  Egyptian  side. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  Tarku,  who  in  return  would  leave  them  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  principalities,  and  that,  while  he 
attacked  Egypt  from  the  south,  they  would  raise  a  revolt 
in  the  interior.  The  Assyrian  generals,  however,  sus- 
pecting that  some  treachery  was  afoot,  intercepted  their 
messengers,  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  the  plot.  Niku 
and  Samiludari  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  sent  to 
Nineveh,  while  their  fellow-conspirators  were  slain.  The 
revolt,  thus  prematurely  hastened,  was  quelled  without 
difficulty.  Tarku  was  once  more  driven  from  Upper 
Egypt,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 

A5ur-bani-pal,  in  restoring  the  country  again  to  order,  appears 
to  have  mitigated  his  former  rigour,  seeking  to  conciliate  rather 
than  to  suppress  the  native  rulers.    NikO  was  pardoned.    He  was 
clothed  in  costly  raiment ;  a  ring  was  set  upon  his  finger,  and  a 
fillet  of  gold  about  his  head  (as  an  emblem  of^his  restoration) ;  and 
with  presents  of  chariots,  horses,  and  mules,   he  returned   to 
Egj'pt,  where  he  was  once  more  installed  as  governor  in  Sals, 
while  his  son  Naba-Se;:tbanni  was  appointed  governor  of  Athribis. 
Ethiopia,  however,  could  not  long  keep  her  eyes  from 
Egypt ;  and,  although  Tarku  was  dead,  the  ambitions 
S  and  EfFvntian  °^  ^  country  did  not  die  with  him. 
^^d^OL       ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^°"^  before  UrdamanS,  his 
^^  successor,   marched  northwards  and 

took  Upp)er  Egj^pt  (cp  Egypt,  §  66).  He  advanced 
from  Thebes  to  meet  the  Assyrian  expedition  sent 
against  him,  but  was  worsted  in  the  battle,  returned 
to  the  city,  and  thence  fled  farther  south  to  Kipkip. 
The  Assyrians  marched  on  Thebes,  and  the  city 
itself,  together  with  immense  booty,  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  back  with  them  to  Assyria  two 
huge  obelisks,  and  thus  set  the  fashion,  adopted  by 
all  the  later  conquerors  of  Egjrpt,  of  perp}etuating  their 
victory  by  means  of  the  monuments  of  the  conquered 
country  itself  'With  full  hands, '  writes  A§ur-bani-pal,  '  I 
safely  returned  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  rule. '  This 

successful  expedition,  however,  had  no  lasting  effect. 
Egjrpt  was  too  far  off  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
the  vassal  of  Assjrria.  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Niku, 
obtained  the  supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and 
permanently  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke. 

After  his  second   Egyptian  campaign  A5ur-bani-pal 

directed  his  forces  against  Ba'al,   king  of  Tyre,   '  who 

4.  Sidffa    dwelt  in  the   midst  of  the  sea' — a  good 

of  tSS   description  of  the  city  (see  Tyre).      Like 

^^    his    predecessors,    A§ur-bani-pal    failed    to 

capture    a    stronghold    so   favoured    by   nature.       He 

erected  towers  and  earthworks,  however,  and  attempted 

to  cut  off  communication  from  the  sea  as  well  as  from 

the  land,  and  maintained  so  effectual  a  blockade  that 

Ba'al,  at  last  reduced  to  extremities,  sent  Yahi-milki  to 
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ask  for  terms.  Asur-bfini-pal  contented  himself  with 
levying  tribute  on  the  city,  and  with  demanding  the 
king's  daughter  and  nieces  for  his  harem,  together 
with  theu-  dowries.  After  humbling  Tyre,  it  was 

no  hard  matter  to  obtain  the  submission  of  the  less 
important  princes  of  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Amcwig 
these  were  Yakinlu,  king  of  the  island-city  of  Arvad, 
Mugallu,  king  of  Tabal.  and  Sandasarmu,  king  of 
Cilicia  (Cilicia,  §  2). 

Gyges  (Gugu),  king  of  Lydia,  also  appears  to  have 
heard  of  the  success  of  the  Assyrians,  and  to  have  sent 

_   /i__^g  g.f  in  his  submission.      For  some  years  he 

llvSE  Atfi     maintained  these  friendly  relations,    and 

yoia,  .  j^  jj^jg  j-^^^  attributed  his  success  over  the 
Cimmerians,  in  proof  of  which  he  sent  to  Nineveh  two 
captive  Cimmerian  chiefs  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
fetters  of  iron.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  ASur- 
bani-pal,  however,  Gyges  severed  his  connection  with 
Assyria,  and  aided  Psammetichus  (Psametik)  in  his 
struggle  for  Egyptian  independence  (cp  Egypt,  §  67). 

A§ur-bani-pal  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
eastern  borders  of  his  kingdom. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Assjrrian  army  in  its  distant 
campaigns,  the  E.  frontier  of  Assyria  had  been  constantly 
violated  by  the  kin^  of  Mannai  (see  Minni).  AJSur-bani-pal 
determined  to  chastise  A|}££ri.  He  marched  northwards,  and 
foiled  an  attempt  of  his  opponent  to  surprise  the  Assyrians  by  a 
night  attack.  A^5«ri  fied  to  his  capital  Izirtu,  while  AJur- 
bani-pal  laid  waste  the  country.  On  nis  death  in  a  revolt  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ualli,  who  bought  terms  of  peace 
from  ASur-bani-pal. 

The  most  warlike  nation  on  the  E.  of  Assyria,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  her  most  powerful  enemy,  was  Elam 
A  Elflm  ^^'  ^''  ^'  ^^^^"  *^  ^^S  ^^^  shown  his  hostility 
*  to  Assyria  already  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon, 
by  attempting  to  stir  up  a  rebellion  in  Chaldea ;  and 
although,  when  his  people  were  suffering  from  famine, 
he  had  received  assistance  from  Asur-bSni-pal  himself,  he 
now  proposed  an  invasion  of  Babylonia,  hoping  thereby 
to  cripple  the  Assyrian  power. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  general,  Marduk-Sum-ibni,  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Bel-ik!§a,  king  of  Gambulu — a  country 
situated  in  the  lower  basin  ot  the  Tigris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf— and  having  won  over  to  his  side  Nabu-lum-Iri§,  a 
governor  in  Chaldea,  he  crossed  the  Babylonian  border.  On 
news  being  brought  to  A5ur-bani-pal  that  the  Elamites  had 
advanced  'like  a  flight  of  locusts'  and  were  encamped  against 
Babylon,  he  set  on  foot  an  expedition,  and,  marching  southwards, 
drove  Urtaku  beyond  the  frontier. 

On  the  death  of  Urtaku,  shortly  afterwards,  the  throne 
was  seized  by  Teumman,  who  immediately  sought  to  rid 
himself  of  the  sons  of  the  former  kings,  Urtaku  and 
UmmanaldaS  I.  His  intended  victims,  however,  escaped 
with  their  friends  to  the  court  of  A§ur-bani-pal,  where 
they  were  in  kindliness  received,  and  protected.  This 
incident  caused  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  Elam  and 
Assyria.  An  interesting  fact,  which  throws  light  on 
Assyrian  prophecy,  is  related.  On  the  eve  of  the  cam  paign 
Asur-bani-pal  prayed  solemnly  to  the  goddess  I  star,  who 
to  encourage  him  appeared  in  a  vision  to  a  seer,  and 
promised  victory  to  the  Assyrian  arms.^  Confident  of 
success,  A§ur-bani-pal  set  out  for  Elam,  and  pressed  on 
up  to  the  walls  of  Susa.  Here,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Eulaeus,  there  was  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the 
Elamites  were  utterly  routed. 

'  The  land  of  Elam,'  writes  ASur-bdni-pal,  '  through  its  extent 
I  covered,  as  when  a  mighty  storm  approaches;  I  cut  off  the 
head  of  Teumman,  their  king,  the  rebel  who  had  plotted  evil. 
Beyond  number  I  slew  his  warriors;  alive  in  my  hands  I  took 
his  fighting  men  ;  with  their  corpses  as  with  thorns  and  thistles 
I  filled  the  vicinity  of  Susa ;  their  blood  I  caused  to  flow  in  the 
£ul«us,  and  I  stained  its  waters  like  wool.'^ 

A§ur-bani-pal  divided  the  land,  proclaimed  as  vassal 
kings  UmmanigaS  and  Tammaritu,  the  two  sons  of 
Urtaku  who  had  cast  themselves  on  his  protection,  and, 

1  See  the  striking  passage  in  the  annals  (Smith,  Hist.  0/ 
Assurb.  133-126). 

*  ^5  ^^»  *3»  "^^^^  klma  nabdsi,  A^a^<fj«  =  *  red  •  coloured 
wool.'  The  adverb,  naidsii,  Mike  red  wooL'  ace.  to  Ruben, 
/QH  10  55;?,  is  an  Ass.  loan-word  in  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
corrupted  m  our  text.] 
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returning  by  way  of  Gambulu,  exacted  a  terrible  venge- 
ance from  Uiat  land. 

We  now  approach  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
ASur-bani-pal.     On  ascending  the  throne  of  Assyria  he 

-,       , .     -  had  appointed  his  younger  brother  ^ma5- 

B  b  1  ^""^-"k'*i  ^»"g  of  Babylon,  without  re- 

^MMd  "°""^^"S  ^^  ^^^  suzerainty.  ^maS- 
Buppresseo.  §mn.uij,n,  however,  was  dissatisfied  with 
his  dependent  position,  and  resolved  to  revive,  if 
possible,  the  relations  between  Ass}'ria  and  Babylon. 
His  own  resources  being  insufficient  for  subjugating 
Assyria,  he  began  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  all  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
their  powerful  neighbour.  The  Chaldeans  and  the 
Aramaean  tribes  of  the  coast  gave  assistance ;  Um- 
manigaS,  king  of  Elam,  threw  over  his  patron  ASur- 
bSni-pal,  and  joined  the  revolt ;  Arabia,  Ethiopia, 
and  possibly  Egj'pt,  sent  help.  A§ur-bani-pal  did  not 
lose  an  instant,  but  set  out  with  the  whole  of  his  force 
to  the  SE.,  where  he  successfully  kept  his  enemies  in 
check. 

Fortune  favoured  him  by  neutralising  to  some  extent  the 
assistance  which  Sama5-Sum-ukIn  expected  to  receive  from  Elam, 
his  most  powerful  ally.  That  country  was  thrown  by  internal 
revolution  into  a  state  borderine  on  anarchy,  UmmanigaS  and 
the  whole  of  his  family  having  been  slain  by  Tammaiitu^  who 
in  turn  was  dethroned  by  Indabigai,  and  only  saved  his  life  by 
flight  to  Assyria. 

A§ur-bani-pal  hastened  to  attack  the  allied  forces,  easily 
defeated  them,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  the  four  cities 
— Babylon,  Borsippa,  Sippara,  and  Cutha — in  which 
they  had  sought  shelter  after  their  defeat.  The 
defenders  held  out  stubbornly  for  some  time.  When 
all  was  over,  Samas-sum-ukin,  to  avoid  his  brother's 
vengeance,  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the 
flames. 

After  stamping  out  the  rest  of  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  order  throughout  Babylonia  and  Chaldea, 
8.  Subjugation  ASur-bani-pal  directed  his  forces  against 
f  ElanL.  Elam,  where  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  he  carried  on  a  war  with  Um- 
manaldaS  II.,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Elam 
after  slaying  Indabigai,  his  predecessor.  It  is  true  that 
for  a  short  time  during  this  period  Ummanalda§  was 
driven  into  the  mountains  by  A§ur-bani-pal,  who  set 
Tammaritu  on  the  throne  of  Elam  in  his  stead ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  Assyrian  army  had  withdrawn,  Um- 
manaldaS  came  out  from  his  retirement,  gathered  his 
forces,  and  compelled  Asur-bSni-pal  again  to  take  the 
field  against  him.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian 
army  UmmanaldaS  retired,  allowing  Asur-bfini-pal  to 
capture  the  cities  and  lay  waste  the  coimtry  on  his 
march.  At  length,  however,  he  hazarded  a  battle. 
He  met  with  a  signal  defeat  and  was  again  driven  to 
take  refuge  in  the  mountains,  while  Susa  and  its  ac- 
cumulated riches  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

*  By  the  will  of  ASur  and  IStar,'  boasts  ASur-bSni-pal,  'into  its 

rilaces  I  entered  and  sat  myself  down  rejoicing.  Then  opened 
their  treasure-houses,  witnin  which  silver  and  gold,  furniture 
and  goods,  were  stored,  which  the  former  kings  otElam  and  the 
kings  who  had  ruled  even  to  these  days  had  collected  and  placed 
therein,  whereon  no  other  foe  besides  myself  had  set  his  hands  : 
1  brought  it  forth  and  as  spoil  1  counted  it.'  He  recovered  also 
all  the  treasures  with  which  SamaS-Sum-ukTn  and  his  predecessors 
had  purchased  Elamite  support.  Susa  itself  was  rased  to  the 
ground ",  the  royal  statues  were  carried  to  Assj-xia ;  the  groves 
were  cut  down  and  burnt,  and  the  temples  violated. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Elam  the  annals  of  ASur- 
bani-pal  relate  a  series  of  conflicts  with  Arabia  (Smith, 

ft  Ara.bi&.  ^*^^'  9f  -^"*^'^-  ^h^ff)-  This  was  the 
last  great  war  in  which  this  monarch 
is  known  to  have  engaged.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  he  appears  to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Arabian  king  Uaite'  ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  J>amas-§um- 
ukln  the  latter  joined  the  coalition  against  Assyria. 
L'aite*  himself  attacked  Palestine,  overrunning  Edom  and 
Moab.  and  penetrating  almost  as  far  N.  as  Damascus. 
Here,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrians. 
Leaving  his  camp  standing,  Uaite'  fled  alone  to  Nabataea.     He 
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appears,  however,  to  have  surrendered  to  ASur-bftni-pal,  who 
threw  him  into  chains,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  a  kennel 
with  his  hounds — Adiy&  his  wife,  and  the  king  of  ^edar,  his  ally, 
sharing  the  same  fate.  The  other  division  of  the  Arabian  army, 
which  had  joined  the  forces  of  §amaS-Sum-ukIn,  shared  hb  defeat 
and  perished  in  Babylonia.  Abiyate',  their  leader,  surrendered 
to  Asur-bani-pal,  kissed  his  foot  in  token  of  submission,  and  was 
appointed  king  of  Arabia  in  the  place  of  Uaite'.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  returned  to  his  countr>r,  than  he  associated  him- 
self with  the  Nabatasans  in  a  series  of  joint  attacks  on  the  fronder 
of  Assyria.  A§ur-b5ni-pal,  therefore,  crossed  the  Tigris  with  his 
army,  and  embarked  on  a  difficult  march  through  the  Syrian 
desert.  The  Assyrians,  after  some  minor  conflicts  in  which  they 
were  successful,  eventually  engaged  the  main  body  of  the 
Arabian  army  in  the  mountains  of  ^ukkuruna,  to  the  SE.  of 
Damascus.  The  Arabians  were  defeated,  Abiyate'  and  Ayamu 
were  taken,  and  ASur-bSni-pal  set  out  for  Assyria  with  immense 
numbers  of  capdves  and  herds  of  cattle ;  on  his  return  camels 
were  distributed  throughout  Assyria  '  like  sheep.' 

The  annals  conclude  their  record  of  the  wars  of 
10    Closing  ASur-bani-pal    with    an    account    of    his 

*    aM^  triumphal  procession  through  Nineveh  in 

^        *         celelM^tion  of  his  victories. 

Ummanaldai,  the  Elamite,  who  had  shortly  before  been 
captured,  Tammaritu  and  Pa'e,  two  other  captive  Elamite 
kings,  with  Uaite',  the  king  of  Arabia,  were  fastened  to  the 
yoke  of  the  chariot  in  which  he  rode.  He  then  entered  the 
temple  of  his  gods,  oflfering  sacrifices  and  praising  them  for  the 
triumphs  they  had  vouclisafed  him  over  his  enemies. 

ASur-bani-pal  probably  reigned  till  625  B.  c. ;  but  of  his 
later  years  the  royal  records  do  not  speak.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  with  certainty  a  reason  for  this 
silence.  Possibly  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  shaken 
to  its  foundations  by  the  revolt  of  §amas-sum-ukin 
during  these  years,  showed  signs  of  its  approaching  end. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Medes,  whom  ASur- 
bani-pal  had  earlier  in  his  reign  defeated,  again  showed 
signs  of  activity  (see  Persia)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  his  reign  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Scythians 
descended  from  the  N.  and  the  NE. ,  slaying  and 
plundering  and  carrying  all  before  them.  The  question 
whether  the  empire  of  Assyria  declined  only  under  A§ur- 
bani-pal's  successors,  or  had  already  become  disintegrated 
before  his  death,  is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

Turning  from  foreign  politics  to  the  internal  condition 
of  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  .\lur-bani-pal.  we  find  the 
11  PoUcv  fuid  ^"^^^  superficially,  at  least,  prosper- 
bui^mra.  aie  ^"^*  Though  the  constant  wars  of 
^^^  *  Asur-bSni-pal  must  have  been  a  great 
drain  on  the  manhood  of  the  nation,  his  almost  un- 
varying success  resulted  in  a  great  accumulation  of 
wealth — the  spoil  of  the  conquered  cities.  Not  only 
did  his  generals  carry  off  the  gold  and  silver,  and 
anything  else  of  value  that  was  portable ;  not  only 
did  they  drive  to  Assyria  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
whole  country :  the  population  itself  they  deported. 
It  was  the  Assyrian  policy  (see  above,  §  i)  to  weaken 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  conquered  races  in  this  way, 
and  so  to  lessen  the  chances  of  revolt.  A  secondary 
object  of  the  conquerors,  however,  had  reference  to 
Assyria  herself,  for  huge  bands  of  captives  were  brought 
back  in  chains  to  replenish  the  labouring  populace  at 
home.  Many  of  these  wretches  found  their  way  into  the 
possession  of  private  owners  ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
were  retained  as  slaves  by  the  king  himself,  who,  like 
his  predecessors,  sought  to  gratify  his  desire  for  splendour 
and  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  the  erection  of  huge 
buildings  in  the  capital.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  of  Asur-bani-pal  was  his  own  palace,  which  he 
built  to  the  north  of  that  of  his  grandfather  Sennacherib 
— the  remains  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the 
mound  of  Kuyunjik  opposite  the  modem  town  of 
Mdsul.  The  walls  of  its  chambers  he  lined  with 
sculptures  in  relief,  representing  his  own  exploits  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  chase,  in  which  the  details 
are  most  carefully  and  elaborately  carved,  while  the 
designs  themselves  mark  the  acme  of  Assyrian 
art.  ASur-bani-pal  restored  the  palace  of  Sennacherib, 
strengthened   the  fortifications  of  Nineveh,    and   built 
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or  restored   various   temples  throughout   Assyria  and 
Babylonia. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  classical  historians  to 
represent  A§ur-b&ni-pal  as  of  an  effeminate  and  luxurious 
disposition,  spending  his  life  at  Nineveh  in  idleness  and 
dissipation.  The  Assyrian  records  have  dissipated  this 
illusion.  Though  it  is  probable  that  many  of  his 
campaigns  were  conducted  by  his  generals,  the  king's 
personal  valour  in  the  field  and  in  the  hunt  is  undoubted. 
His  skill  as  an  administrator  is  testified  by  his  organisa- 
tion of  the  immense  territory  acquired  in  his  victorious 
campaigns.  His  palaces  and  buildings,  even  to  this 
day,  bear  witness  to  his  love  for  art  and  architecture. 
It  is  for  none  of  these  things,  however,  that  his  memory 
is  honoured  above  that  of  other  kings  of  Assjria.  He 
was  the  first  of  his  nation  to  make  a  systematic  and 
universal  study  and  collection  of  his  country's  literature, 
and  it  is  to  the  library  he  collected  in  his  palace  that  we 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  literature  and  language.  L.  w.  K. 

ASYLUM,  a  sanctuary,  within  whose  precincts  those 
who  take  refuge  may  not  be  harmed  without  sacrilege. 
1  Ofineral  ^"  early  times,  holy  places,  as  the  homes  or 
nrinci  1a  *^^""^  ^^  *^®  gods,  extended  over  every- 
*^  "  *  thing  in  them  the  protection  of  their  own 
inviolability.  Wild  animals,  and  sometimes  even 
.  domestic  animals  which  strayed  into  them,  shared  this 
protection  with  debtors,  fugitive  slaves,  and  criminals, 
as  well  as  the  victims  of  unjust  pursuit  or  violence. 
Manslayers  sought  refuge  in  them  from  the  sword  of 
the  avenging  kinsmen,  and  the  right  of  asylum  had  an 
especial  importance  among  those  peoples  in  which  the 
primitive  law  of  blood  vengeance  was  most  persistently 
maintained.^  The  right  of  asylum  was  possessed  by 
different  sanctuaries  in  various' degrees,  depending  on 
prescription,  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances ;  it  sometimes  extended  to  an  entire  city,  or  even 
to  a  mark  beyond  its  walls.  Even  within  the  same 
sanctuary  it  was,  of  course,  a  greater  sacrilege  to  drag 
the  suppliant  away  from  the  altar  or  from  the  image  of 
the  god,  or  to  slay  him  there,  than  merely  to  violate  the 
sacred  precincts.  In  later  times  the  abuse  of  these 
privileges  led  to  legal  regulation  and  restriction  (cp, 
e.^.,  Tac.  Ann,  860-64414). 

In  Israel  the  oldest  law  (Ex.  21 12-14)  recognises  the 
right   of   asylum,    but    denies    its    protection    to    the 

2  Earlv   "^^^derer  with  malice  aforethought :   •  from 
*,^  . .  J   beside  my  altar  thou  shalt  take  him  to  die. ' 

I"^"^^*^-  Doubtless  every  altar  of  Yahw6  (Ex.  2024/) 
was  an  asylum  ;  but  not  all  were  equally  venerated,  nor 
would  the  village  high-place  protect  the  suppliant  as 
seciu^ly  as  the  more  famous  sanctuaries.  The  only 
historical  instances  in  the  OT  in  which  men  who  fear 
for  their  lives  take  refuge  at  God's  altar  are  those  of 
Adonijah  (iK.l  50-53)  and  Joab  (iK.  228-34;  on  the 
text  cp  6  and  Klo. ).  Adonijah  was  persuaded  to  leave 
the  asylum ;  Joab,  by  Solomon's  orders,  was  slain  at 
the  very  altar. 

WTien  the  drastic  reforms  of  Josiah  (621  B.C.) 
destroyed  and  desecrated  all  the  old  holy  places  of 
3  In  TMl  ^^^^  ^°  ^  kingdom  except  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem,  one  of  the  necessary  measures  of 
the  reform  laws  was  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  asyla 
thus  abolbhed ;  since  it  was  obviously  impossible  that 
manslayers  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  land  should 
escape  to  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  six  cities  of  refuge 
are  appointed — three  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Dt  441-43),*  three 
W.  of  it  (Dt.  19a/) — with  eventual  provision  for  three 
more,  in  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  and  Coele-Syria  (Dt.  19 
8-io).  The  distinction  between  manslaughter  and 
murder  is  clearly  defined  and  illustrated ;  the  case  is 

1  So,  €.£".,  in  Greece  ;  whilst  in  Rome,  where  blood  vengeance 
was  early  abolished  by  law,  the  right  of  asylum  was  almost 
exclusively  reserved  for  sbves. 

3  These  verses  are  out  of  place,  and  probably  secondary  ;  sec 
Deutekgnomv,  i  20. 
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tried  at  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and 
if  the  verdict  be  murder  the  elders  of  the  city  in  whose 
territory  the  defendant  resides  are  empowered  to  take 
him  from  the  asylum  and  deliver  him  to  the  next 
kinsman  of  the  murdered  man,  as  the  natural  executor 
of  the  sentence.* 

The  post-exilic  law  also  (Nu.859^,  cp  Josh.  20-2-6) 
appoints  six  cities  of  refuge  (oV^n  ny),  and  defines  the 
.  -  p  crimes  in  substantially  the  same  way  ;  but  it 
*  differs  radically  from  the  Deuleronomic  legisla- 
tion in  providing  (i)  that  the  manslayer  shall  be  brought 
from  his  asylum  to  be  tried  before  the  '  congregation  * 
['eddk) — i.e.,  the  religious  community  of  the  post-exilic 
Jerusalem  (Nil  351224/) — and  (2)  that  at  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  the  manslayer  may  without  peril  return 
to  his  home  and  estates  (2^.2528).*  Further,  it  is  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  to  compound  the  crime  by  taking  a 
bloodwite,  or  to  allow  the  homicide  upon  payment  of  a 
fine  to  leave  the  city  of  refuge  before  the  death  of  the 
high  priest. 

The  cities  designated  are,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  Bezer, 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  and  Golan  in  Bashan  (Dt.  441-43 
K  ruiA*  ftf  Josh.  208) ;    W.  of  the  Jordan,  Kedesh  in 


refuge. 


Galilee,  Shechem,  and  Hebron  (Josh.  20;). 

The  last  three  were  all  venerable  sanctuaries, 
older,  indeed,  than  the  Israelite  invasion,  and  were 
probably  chosen  not  only  on  account  of  their  location, 
but  also  because  they  were  already  asyla  of  established 
sanctity.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  the  case 
also  with  the  cities  of  refuge  E.  of  the  Jordan,  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Ramoth,  we  know  httle.  Jewish 
scholars,  with  some  plausibility,  maintain  that,  besides 
those,  all  the  other  Levitical  cities,  of  which  there 
were  forty-four,  many  of  them  seats  of  ancient  sanctu- 
aries, possessed  the  right  of  asylum  in  a  lower  degree.' 
Whether  this  system  was  ever  actually  introduced  in  its 
whole  extent  is  doubtful  Neither  in  the  brief  years 
between  Josiah's  reform  and  the  fall  of  the  Judaean 
kingdom  nor  after  the  restoration  did  Judah  possess 
more  than  a  small  part  of  the  territory  contemplated  by 
these  laws. 

In  the  Greek  period,  and  later  (under  Roman  rule) 
many  Hellenistic  cities  in  Syria  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 

6.  ParallelB.  '^>'*""'^-     ^'''?'  Y"  f,P^  ""!  \^^  ^'"'''"^ 
sanctuary    of    Apollo    and    Artemis    at 

Daphne,  near  Antioch,  where  the  Jewish  high  priest, 
Onias,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  (2  Mace.  433^, 
cp  Strabo,  xvi.  26),  the  title  &<yv\os  appears  on  coins  of 
Cajsarea,  Panias,  Diocaesarea  (Sepphoris)  in  Galilee, 
Ptolemais(Acco),  Dora  (Dor),  Scythopolis  (Beth-shean), 
Gadara  and  Abila  in  the  Decapolis,  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (^«/.  xiii23),  this  character  was 
conferred  on  Jerusalem  by  Demetrius  I. ;  but  i  Mace. 
10  31  knows  nothing  of  it.  Cp.  Ashtoreth,  Asherah. 
There  is  no  recent  and  adequate  work  on  this  subject.  T/ie 
Law  0/ Asylum  in  Isrtul^  by  A.  P.  Bissell  (I^ipsic,  1882)  is  a 
laboured  attempt  to  prove  that  the  laws  must  all  have  originated 
in  the  age  of  Moses.  See  also  S.  Ohlenburg,  Die  bibliscken 
Asylt  in  talmudischem  Genvande,  1895  ;  and  compare  Steugel, 
art.  'Asylon'  in  Pauly-lVissoTvaj  Keal-encycL  der  class. 
Aliertuntswiss.  On  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ception of  asylums,  and  on  its  possible  origin,  see  J.  (i.  Frazer's 
article  on  '  fhe  Origin  of  Totemism  and  Exogamy '  in  Fort, 
Kcv.,  April  1899.  G.  F.  M. 

ASTNCBTTUS  (AcyrKpiTOC  [Ti].  -YNK.  [WH]) 
is  one  of  five  who,  wth  '  the  brethren  that  are 
with  them,'  are  saluted  in  Rom.  16 14.  They  seem  to 
have  been  Christian  heads  of  households,  or  perhaps 
class  leaders  of  some  sort. 

Asyncritus  figures  in  the  list  of  the  *  seventy  disciples '  by  the 

1  In  all  these  particulars  there  is  a  striking  and  instructive 
resemblance  to  the  Athenian  code  of  Draco  (624  B.C.). 

2  In  this  provision  it  is  evident  that  the  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  refuge  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  exile,  a  punishment  whicn 
was  removed  by  a  general  amnesty  at  the  ascension  of  the  new 
high  priest,_  the  real  sovereign.  Accordingly,  in  the  Mbhna, 
and  in  Jewish  jurisprudence  generally,  residence  in  the  city  of 
refuge  is  called  .ei^l/i,  *  exile,'  cp  e./^.  Makkoth,  8 1. 

3  See  Maimonides,  Vad  Ilazaka^  Hilkoth  Roseah,  ch.  8. 
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FseudoDorothetis  as  bishop  of  '  Urbania,'  and  in  that  of  the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus  as  bisnop  of  'Hyrcania'  (doubtless  the 
preferable  TCOiding),  In  the  great  Greek  Memea  he  b  com- 
memorated  along  with  Herodion  and  Agabus  on  8th  ApriL 

ATAD  (Tp^n),  Gen.  50 xo.  See  Abel-Mizraial 
ATAB  (atap  [A]).  I  Esd.  628  RV  =  Ezra 24a.  Ater,  2. 
ATARAH  (nipr.  'crown';  atara  [BL],  rrepA 
[A]),  second  wife  of  Jerahmeel  (iCh.  226).  In 
genealogical  phraseology  this  signifies  that  the  clan 
occupied  a  new  region  (cp  Caleb's  wife  Ephrath ;  and 
see  AzuBAH,  Caleb),  and  presumably,  like  Caleb,  it 
moved  farther  N. ,  in  which  case  we  may  compare 
Atarah  with  Atroth-Beth-Joab,  mentioned  along  with 
Bethlehem,  etc. ,  in  i  Ch.  254. 

ATABQATIS,  TEMPLE  OF  (to  ATeprATiON  [AV]), 
2  Mace.  1 2  26 ;  cp  i  Mace.  5  43 /  In  the  walled  enclosure 
of  this  trans -Jordanic  temple  the  Ammonites  and 
Arabians  defeated  by  Judas  the  Maccabee,  after  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  took  refuge  (see  Ashtaroth.  §  i). 
It  was  in  164  B.  c. ,  the  year  after  the  re-dedication  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  animated  the  foes  of  the 
church-nation  to  a  deadly  persecution  (i  Mace.  62). 
Judas  had  already  acted  with  the  severity  of  the  old 
Israelitish  law  of  war,  dealing  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
towns  and  the  heathen  part  of  their  peoples  as  Joshua 
had  dealt  with  Jericho  ( i  Mace.  65  28  ;  cp  Josh.  624,  JE), 
but  with  the  added  zeal  against  idolatry  justified  by 
Dt75  123.  Naturally,  this  champion  of  monotheism, 
like  his  successor  Jonathan  at  Ashdod  (i  Mace.  10  83), 
had  no  scruple  in  violating  the  temple  precincts.  The 
unarmed  multitude  he  slew  (2  Mace.),  and  the  temple- 
buildings,  with  all  the  objects  polluted  by  idolatry,  he 
burned  ( i  Mace. ). 

Atarg&tis  (rmjnny ;  cp  Vogii^,  Syr.  Cent.  n.  3  ;  also 
vijnny ;  cp  ZDMG  ['52]  6  473  /  )i  to  whom  the  temple 
belonged,  is  in  Th€  Speaker^s  Commentary  (n.  on 
I  Mace  626)  identified  with  Astarte.  This  is  a  natural 
error,  for  Camaim  is  no  doubt  Ashteroth-Kamaim — so 
called  fi-om  the  addiction  of  the  town  to  the  worship  of 
various  forms  of  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  these  deities  were  different ;  for  at  Ascalon 
there  were  temples  of  Astarte  and  of  Atargfttis  (Derkfito) 
side  by  side.  All  that  is  true  is  that  the  first  part  of  the 
name  Atargfttis  [i.e.,  nny)  is  the  Aramaic  equivalent  of 
the  Phoenician  and  Heb.  [njinry  without  the  fem.  end- 
ing (see  Phcenicia)  ;  but  the  religious  significance 
.  of  this  Atar  ('Attdr  for  'Athtar)  is  profoundly  modified 
by  its  union  with  'Athe  (usually  written  ,nny  or  ♦ny).  a 
Palmyrene  divinity  whose  name  is  well  attested,  and 
occurs  in  many  proper  names.  ^  Atargfttis  is,  in  fact, 
that  form  of  Astar[te]  which  has  absorbed  into  itself  the 
characteristics  of  another  deity  called  'Athe  (cp  Ashtar- 
Kamosh  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha).  Lucian,  in  his 
De  Dea  Syra,  has  left  us  a  minute  account  of  the  temple 
and  worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  (who  was  no  doubt 
Atargfttis)  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug),  which  illustrates  the 
Jewish  hatred  of  it 

The  connection  of  this  'omniiiotent  and  all-producing  goddess ' 
(Apuleius)  with  sacred  life-giving  waters  has  been  studied  by 
Prof.  W.  R.  Smith  {RS(^  172-175).  See  also  Prof.  W.  Wright, 
TSBA  6438/;  Baetheen,  Beitr.  6&ff.  256/;  Baudissin.  art. 
*  Atargatis,'  in  Herzog-Plitt,  PRE  voL  i.  (who  notices  the  differ- 
ent forms  under  which  the  goddess  was  represented) ;  Puchstein, 
ZA  9  420  ;  Roscher,  Lex.  s.v.  '  Astarte/  4  («X  T.  K.  C. 

ATABOTH  (nnipy,  'crowns'  or  'wreaths.'  cp  Is.  28 x 
Zech.  61X 14,  etc. ;  dJ^pcoO  [BAL]). 

1.  I  Ch.  254.     See  Atroth-Beth-Joar 

2.  Ataroth-Addar  (tik  n'npp.  Josh.  I65.  cjrrafHa$ 
K<u  €poK  [B],  ar.  k.  adap  [A],  ar.  adap  [L]  ;  18 13,  AV 
Ataroth-Adax,  ixaarapiaBopex  [B],  ar.  ahhap  [A],  ar. 
eWa/),  [L].  called  also  simply  Ataroth,  Josh.  16  2, 
Xaropw^ei  [B,  where  x  is  all  that  is  left  of  *3"ik]), 
perhaps   the   present  'Atdrd  on  the  high   road   from 

'  The  oldest  centre  of  the  worship  of  *Athe  is  thought  by 
Hommel  (PSBA,  1897,  p.  81)  to  have  been  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor, 
whence  the  cult  spread  to  W.  Asia  Minor  and  N.  Syria. 
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Jerusalem  to  Bethel,  3^  m.  S.  of  Bethel,  and  6  E.  of 
the  upper  Beth-horon  (see  Gu6rin,  Judie,  Z6/.  ;  but 
on  the  other  side  Robinson,  2314).  As  it  is  a  Bcn- 
jamite  locality,  we  might  plausibly  identify  Addar  with 
the  Benjamite  clan-name  Addar,  Ard  [q.v.]. 

3.  An  imknown  site  (n^i^j^.  Josh.  16  7,  offrapcaO  [B]) 
between  Janoah  and  Naarah,  on  the  north-eastern  firontier 
of  the  territory  of  Ephraim. 

4.  A  city  of  Gad  (niioy,  Nu.  323  341  arapcay  [A]  34, 
aarapiaS  [F*^**-]),  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha 
(/.  II,  nicy)  as  reconquered  by  him,  along  with  a  '  land 
of 'Ataroth  (/.  10)  dwelt  in  fi-om  of  old  by  the  men  of 
Gad.'  The  name  survives  as  that  of  a  mountain,  and 
a  ruined  site  *Attdrus,  at  the  top  of  the  Wady  Zerkft 
Ma'in,  10  m.  R  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Tristram,  Moab, 
272-276.)  The  OS  (Eus.  214si.  cuTTap<a0 :  Jer.87i7) 
wrongly  identify  with  no.  i,  presumably  confiising  Joab 
with  Job,  whom  tradition  associates  with  Ashtaroth- 
Kamaim.     See  Atroth-Shophan.  g.  a.  s. 

ATEB  {10^,  §  66  ;  ATM  p  [BA]  ;  '  left-handed '  ?  cp 
Judg.  3 15  Heb. ,  and  the  Lat.  name  Scaevola). 

I.  The  B'ne  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (<TpTn*V  T^Jfja ;  anip  ry  «f«'e»« 


[BNAO,  a  fiunily  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  i  9, 
I  8  c),  Ezra  2  16  (a^tp  rw  c^eiei  [L])=Neh.  7  2i  (ofiyp  rtf  «^cicml 
[L]=i  Elsd.  615  (arnp  «^eictov  [A],  o^iyp  c.  [B],  a^i}p  n^  e^cicta 
(L),  Aterezlas,  RV  Atbr  op  Ezkkias.    Ater  Hezekiah, 


AV  Atek  Hizkijah  ('TpTIl  IQNX  appears  also  among  the  signa- 
tories to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  7X  Neh.  10 17  [18]  (a6iip 
«.  [BM],  anip  c.  [A],  a^i|p  t^tietat  [L]). 

2.  The  B'ne  Ater  (viol  an^p  (BKAl,  viol  a^ifp  [L]),  a  family  of 
doorkeepers  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra*  iL  f  9) 
(Dnyb'n  ^),  Ezra  2  4a  (vtol  arr.  [A])=Neh.  745  (vtol  anip  viov 
aTnp'lBp=xEad.6a8,  Jatai^  RV  Atar  (om.  B,  arap  [A] 
airip  [L]). 

ATEBGATI8  (to  ^^T€p^ATlON  [VA]),  2  Mace.  12  26 
RV,  AV  Atargatis. 

ATETA  (dTHTA  [A]),  I  Esd.  528  RV=Ezra242. 
Hatita. 

ATHACH  fJinr,  Mnn'PCGes.];  noo  [B],  N0A^B6 
[TR],  ^O^f-  [A],  N^r^B  [L]),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
to  which  D^vid  sent  a  part  of  the  Amalekite  spoil 
(iS.  SOsof).  According  to  Wellhausen,  Driver,  and 
Budde,  it  is  the  Ether  (t/.v.)  of  Josh.  1642  {i0aK  [B], 
adep  [AL]).  19;  (leBep  [B],  ^ed.  [A],  caep  [L]) ;  these 
scholars  decline  to  decide  which  of  the  variants  is  correct, 
though  Budde  retains  yyy  in  the  text  of  i  S.  The  voo, 
pofx^€,  and  vayep  of  certain  MSS  may,  however,  point 
to  a  various  reading  Nob.  Gu6rin  visited  a  place  called 
Ntidd,  near  JCAards,  and  W.  of  the  A'A.  ATild  (Keilah), 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  meant  by  vofx^€  {Judie,  8349). 
That  there  must  have  been  several  places  called  Nob 
is  generally  admitted.  Klostermann  suggests  ajy,  as'ab 
(Josh.  11 2t),  a  place  near  Hebron  (Hebron  follows), 
and  the  question  arises  whether  Nob  itself  may  not  be 
a  shortened  form  of  Anab  (see  Nob).  In  Josh.  11  21 
©"  gives  aj'a/3w^=n3iy.  out  of  which  both  pn  Tociien 
\q.v.'\  and  "jny  Athach  may  perhaps  have  arisen  by  the 
loss  of  one  letter  and  the  transposition  and  slight 
corruption  of  other  letters.  It  so  happens  that  there 
are  to-day  two  'Anabs  S.  of  Hebron  called  the  great  and 
little.  These  may  represent  the  Anabolh  or  Grape- 
towns.  T.  K.  c. 

ATHAIAH  (n^nr,  §  39,  meaning  obscure  ;  cp  Gray, 
HPN^g7\  Ae€A[B].'  -eAI  [A],  -£€[«].  AGApACeACCL]; 
jITHjIIAs),  in  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [<J],  §  15  [i]a),  Neh.  ll4  =  iCh.94t, 
Uthai  (^n^ ;  rcoeteji  [BA],  oyei  EM),  where  differ- 
ent links  are  given  between  him  and  Perez. 

ATHALIAH  (^n^^nr,  n^^nij,  §§  39.  52;  -Yahwi 
is  great'  ;  cp  with  (ihe..  Ass.  eiellu,  'great,  high,'  also 
•  lord,'  used  of  gods  and  kings  [Del.  Ass.  HHB,  s.v.'\). 
I.  {yoOoKia  [BAL],  but  -BOX.  [A  vid.  in  2  K.  II13J). 
Daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  wife  of  Jehoram, 
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king  of  Judah  (a  K.  81826  111^1390).  The  death 
of  Ahaziah  (^.v.,  i)  deprived  Athaliah  of  her  proud 
position  as  queen-mother  (rn*33).  Having  apparently 
no  other  son  whom  she  could  place  on  the  throne,  she 
determined  to  put  to  death  all  the  surviving  male 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  govern  in  her  own 
name.  For  six  years  (841-836  B.C.)  she  maintained 
herself  on  the  throne — a  singular  fact  which  raises 
questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  We  hear 
of  nothing  done  by  her  for  her  adopted  country ;  but 
whose  interest  was  it  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  ? 
On  the  story  of  her  deposition  and  violent  death,  see 
JoASH  (i).  Observe  that  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
princes  by  Athaliah,  adopted  by  the  Chronicler  in  2  Ch. 
22 10,  is  inconsistent  with  the  massacre  attributed  to 
Jehoram  in  2  Ch.  2I4  and  the  captivity  of  all  Jehoram's 
sons  but  Ahaziah,  imagined  in  2  Ch.  21 17. 

2.  In  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  [|  9  u.  0],  i  Ch.  896  (oyo^Aia 
(BJ,  yo^oAta  (AJ,  ^wa  [LIX 

3.  A  family  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  3,  ii.  |  15  [i] 
<0.  Ezras 7  (a0«Xri  [B],  o^Ata  [A],  yo^oi^tov  [L])»x  Esd.833 
JoTHOLiAS  EV  (yotfoAiov  [BA],  -Oov.  [L]>. 

ATHABTA8,  RV  Attharias  (atGariac  [BA]),  i 
Esd.  640=  Ezra 2 63,  Tirshatha  {q.v.). 

ATHA&IH  (DnnN),  in  the  expression  '«n  IH*^  (Nu. 
21  it)  is  taken  by  RV  for  a  place-name  ('  by  the  way  of 
Atharim '  ;  so  oAON  AGApeiN  [B],  o.  -€IM  [AFL]) ;  by 
AV  and  RV"«-  (following  Targ.  and  Syr.)  as  equivalent 
to  D*TBn  ( '  [the  way  of]  the  spies ').  That  onnKn  should 
have  been  substituted  for  onnn  is,  however,  highly  im- 
probable. Dillmann  has  suggested  that  the  word  may  be 
connected  with  the  Arab,  atkar,  '  vestige'  or  *  footprint,' 
and  proposes  to  translate  '  the  caravan  path. '  The 
expression  may  be  corrupt  (see  Kadksh,  §  3  i. ). 

ATHENOBIUS  (AeHNOBiOC  [ANV]),  friend  of  An- 
tiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  his  envoy  to  Simon  the  High 
Priest  (i  Mace.  1628-36). 

ATHENS  (d^OHN^ki).     We  must  repeat  the  words  of 

Strabo — dXXd  7A/)  €ls  irX^^oj  i/nritrrtov  rQjv  irepl  ttjs 

1   Its  Art       *"^^f <^*  ravrrjs  vfjjfovnivioy  re  Koi  8ia^ou>' 

unappreciated.  ^"^ .^'^"f  '^^^o'^^^*"  (P-  3?6).    There 
*^*^  IS,    mdeed,    an    essential    mipropnety 

involved  in  making  Paul's  visit  to  Athens  the  occasion 
for  a  rdsumi  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  treasures  of 
the  city.*  WTiat  the  apostle  might  have  seen  we  can 
learn  from  Pausanias ;  what  he  did  see  may  safely  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  *  A  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,* 
who,  'after  the  most  exact  sect,'  'lived  a  Pharisee,' 
could  at  best  feel  only  indifference  to  the  history  of  the 
heathen,  and  his  spirit  could  not  fail  to  be  'stirred' 
at  the  frequent  signs  of  ignorance  of  God  visible  on 
every  hand  in  their  cities,  even  though  he  had  been 
brought  up  '  at  the  feet  of  a  Rabban  Gamaliel,  whose 
liberality  of  sentiment  is,  after  all,  largely  problema- 
tical. Not  one  of  the  associations  which  are  valuable 
to  us  crowded  into  the  apostle's  mind  as  he  landed 
at  Phalerum  or  Piraeus.  And  the  many-sided  art  of 
Athens  had  no  message  for  a  man  of  his  intensity  and 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  task  of  destroying  the 
paganism  in  which  that  art  was  rooted. 

Much  more  valuable,  and  more  difficult  also,  is  it  to 
realise  the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  Paul  found 
2.  Intellectual  ^''^'^^'  "^.^^  P^'/"^  of  Athenian  great- 
atmosphere.  "T  '"  P«l'^^^,^^^  i°"g  been  past, 
f  «*v.  ^Ythens  now  only  a  free  city  of  the 
province  of  Achaia  was  not  even  the  seat  of  the  governor 
(Str.  398).  In  art  and  in  literature  also  she  was  no 
longer  the  schoolmistress  of  nations  ;  in  every  depart- 
inent  of  mental  activity  the  creative  faculty  was  dead. 
In  the  domain  of  philosophy  alone  the  manipulation  of 
the  dry  bones  of  logical  science  continued  to  give  the 
semblance  of  life.  Here  also  the  spring  of  Athenian 
wisdom   had   run   dry.     The   masters   of  the  schools 

t  Still  more  would  this  remark  apply  to  the  only  places  in  the 
OT  where  Athenians  are  referred  to  (2  Macc.0i9i5):  on  the 
reading  (Vg.  has  Antiockenum  in  61)  sec  Grimm,  ad  iocc. 
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sprang  from  Asia,  Syria,  or  the  Eastern  Archipelago ; 
Greece  proper  was  represented  exclusively  by  third-  or 
fourth-rate  men.  Nevertheless,  for  centuries  Athens 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
philosophy  ;  nor  did  she  renoimce  her  claim  as  a  semin- 
ary of  philosophy  to  the  most  important  place,  even 
when  she  had  to  share  that  honour  with  other  cities,  such 
as  Alexandria,  Rome,  Rhodes,  and  Paul's  own  Tarsus. 
The  whole  city,  indeed,  resembled  one  of  our  University 
towns  at  an  epoch  of  intellectual  stagnation.  The  so- 
called  education  of  a  Roman  was  incomplete  unless 
some  time  had  been  spent  in  loitering  through  the  groves 
and  porticoes  of  Athens.  '  l"wo  schools  in  particular, 
markedly  different  and  decided  in  their  peculiarities, 
stood  opposed  to  each  other — the  school  of  the  Stoics 
(who  insisted  almost  exclusively  on  the  universal  element), 
and  that  of  the  Epicureans,  who  gave  prominence  to  the 
individual  element  in  man,  pursuing  happiness  by  looking 
within.  The  Stoics  regarded  man  exclusively  as  a  think- 
ing being;  the  Epicureans,  as  a  creattire  of  feeling' 
(Zeller,  The  Stoics,  Epicureans^  and  Sceptics,  27). 
Probably  in  no  other  city  of  the  world  at  that  time  was 
it  easier  to  meet '  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans 
and  of  the  Stoics'  (Acts  17 18).  A  well-known  and 
curious  parallel  to  the  apostle's  visit  is  afforded  by  the 
Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyina.  On  his  way  up  from  his 
ship  to  the  city  Apollonius  met  many  philosophers, 
some  reading,  some  perorating,  some  arguing,  all  of 
whom  greeted  him  (Philos.  Vit.  4 17).  In  a  word, 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Paul's  stay,  and  more  notably 
afterwards,  was  a  city  of  pedagogues ;  and  '  le  pedagogue 
est  le  moins  convertissable  des  homnies'  (Kenan,  .S7. 
Paul,  199).  In  the  midst  of  this  academic  element  Paul 
found  himself  alone  (1  Thess.  3i).  For  his  inner  life  at 
this  time  we  must  look  to  the  Epistles,  not  to  Acts.  He 
was  more  attracted  by  the  eager  artisans  of  Thessalonica 
and  the  earnest  men  of  business  in  Corinth  than  by  the 
versatile  and  superhcial  schoolmen  of  Athens  (cp  1  Thess. 
I9).  Still,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  his  fa.lure 
entirely  to  the  Athenian  character  ^  ( Dcmades  said  that 
the  crest  of  Athens  should  have  been  a  great  tongue) : 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  inevitable  exaggeration 
of  the  reformer,  whether  in  morals  or  in  politics :  his 
perspective  is  distorted.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  count  it 
blame  to  Athens  that  she  was  regarded  as  ultra-religious, 
d€iai8aifjLoif€aTipovs,  Acts  J  7  22  (this  opening  compli- 
ment of  the  apostle's  speech  admits  of  rich  illustration;.* 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  altar  dedicated  to 
the  unknown  god  (Acts  17  23)  a  desire  to  include  in  their 
Pantheon  any  and  every  deity  that  might  possibly  be 
worthy  of  honour  (see  Unknown  God).  Worship 
found  expression  in  art.  not  in  the  minutiae  of  formalism. 
Athens  was,  therefore,  pre-eminently  a  city  of  statues, 
and  Renan  is  right  in  remarking  that  the  prejudices  of 
Paul  as  a  Jew  blinded  him  :  he  took  all  the  statues  he 
saw  for  'objects  of  worship'  (a€(ida/jLaTa,  Acts  17 23). 
We  are  not  guilty  of  '  corrupt  Hellenism '  in  attempting 
a  true  estimate  of  the  apostle's  attitude. 

An  explanation  of  the  disappointing  effect  of  Paul's 
teaching  must  be  sought  in  the  position  of  the  Jewish 

S  PauI'h  ^^'°^y  ^"  Athens,  and  not  solely  in  exag- 

i  .,  gerated  commonplaces  on  Athenian  character 

and  philosophy.  The  colony  was  evidently 
not  a  large  one ;  there  would  be  little  to  attract  Jews 
thither  in  preference  to  Corinth.  Paul's  work  among  his 
countrymen  in  Athens  was  slight :  he  '  conversed '  with 
them  (di€\4yeT0,  Acts  17 17).  No  trace  of  any  building 
which  could  have  been  a  synagogue  has  been  found,  with 
the  exception  of  the  marble  (/nscr.^t.  Rom.  Ath.  404) 

t  Quotations  might  be  multiplied  to  illustrate  Athenian 
loquacity  (Acts  17  21;  cp  Thuc.  i.  70,  i^carepoirocoi ;  Ar.  Eq. 
i2^3»  "H?  K<xi7*«t«»i'  irdAei  =  'Gapenians' ;  Demosth.  Fkil.  i. 
xo,  43  ;  Menand.  Fr.  Georr.  9 ;  Plutarch  passitn). 

»  Paus.  i.  17 1,  0eovf  cv(rcj8ova-iK  oAAwk  vAcor:  e.g^.,  they 
erected  an  altar  to  Mercy ;  i.  24  3  'A^i«ioi«  vtpia'avTtpov  ri  1} 
Totf  aAAots  c(  ra  0tid  «<rTi  awovS-^  I  Philos.  k'it.  vi.  a,  ^cAotfvrat : 
Jul.   Misop.  ^\6etoi ;    Ml.    Var.  Hist.   v.    17,    roaoirror   ^ 
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containing  the  words  aCrrf  ^  iriJXi;  rod  Kvplov  (Ps.ll8ao); 
this  might  have  belonged  to  the  entrance  of  a  sjmagogue. 
The  Hellenic  belief  &ra^  Oav^vroi  olh-is  4<rT  dydarouris 
was  not,  in  Athens,  reduced  by  the  powerful  solvent  of 
Judaism.  Hence,  the  moment  the  apostle  uttered  the 
words  'raised  from  the  dead'  his  audience  revolted. 
Elsewhere  his  difficulties  centred  round  another  point — 
whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or  not.  In  Athens, 
where  Jewish  thought  had  no  hold,  the  idea  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  was  unfamiliar — least  so  to  the 
Stoics,  although  it  would  be  an  anachronism  to  quote 
here  the  remarkable  approach  made  by  such  Stoics  as 
Seneca  to  Christian  modes  of  thought.  Little  wonder, 
then,  that  Paul's  work  at  Athens  was  a  comparative 
failure,  and  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  (Acts  17  34  i  Cor. 
23).  His  visit  to  the  city  was  a  mistake  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  from  the  first  due  to  accident.  In  the  hurried 
departure  from  Beroea  (Acts  17 10 j^),  there  would  be 
little  time  for  making  plans  or  for  choosing  modes  of 
transport,  and  the  apostle's  abode  in  Athens  seems  to 
have  been  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  waiting  for  his  companions  (Acts 
17x5/.).  W.J.  w. 

ATHLAI  (^?nr!= n7nr.  §§  39. 52.  athaliah.  g.v. ), 

in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra.  i.  §  S,  end), 
EzralOaS  {BaXei  [B],  -/a  [K],  o^oXi  [A],  ^eXeet  [L]; 
yirHALA/)=l  Esd.9  ag  Amatheis,  RV  Ematheis 
{efiaSeis  [B],  -aOeis  [A],  deXeei  [L]). 

ATIPHA  (ATe<|)A  [BA]),  I  Esd.  53a  =  Ezra254,  Ha- 

TIPHA. 

ATONE.  ATONEMENT  (H^S.  ®  eSiXACKCiN  ; 
DnB3.  0  €5 1 A  ACM  a;  NT  KATAAAArH)-  The  ex- 
pression *  to  atone '  (las)  generally  describes  the  effect 
of  the  sacrifices  in  removing  guilt.  The  pure  religious 
idea  of  atonement,  however,  as  W.  R.  Smith  remarks 
{OT/C(^>  439)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prophets  (and, 
surely,  in  Ps.  51 ;  see  irv.  i  [2]  2  [3]  7  [8]  9  [10]  ;  also, 
with  193  in  653  7838  799).  There  it  has  no  relation  to 
sacrificing,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  scholar's  explanation  of  tbs  kipper  as  mean- 
ing primarily  '  to  wipe  out. '  This  is  in  accordance  with 
Syriac  usage ;  but  the  only  OT  passage  in  which  the 
sense  of  *  wipe  out'  is  possible  is  in  Is. 28 18,  where  the 
reading  is  much  disputed  (Houbigant,  Lowth,  Du.  [but 
not  Di.,  Che.]  read  -isni  instead  of  ib3i),  and  where  it  is 
at  any  rate  open  to  us  to  obtain  the  sense  '  wiped  out  * 
indirectly  from  the  common  reading  ( '  covered  over' ;  cp 
Gen.  614).  The  usual  view  is  that  a  propitiation  is  ex- 
pressed by  kipper  metaphorically,  as  a  '  covering '  (cp  Ar. 
kafara  :  in  i.  stem  texii,  in  ii.  expiavit) ,  as  when  Jacob, 
fearing  Esau's  anger,  says,  *  I  will  cover  his  face  with  a 
present'  (cp  Gen. 20 16  Job 9 24).  The  Hebraistic  usage 
of  the  word  is  well  set  forth  by  Driver,  Deut.  425,  439. 
W.  R.  Smith's  note  in  C>7yC(*)  438-440  also  deserves 
attention ;  but  OTJC^^  381,  etc.,  should  here  be  com- 
pared. 

In  the  NT  '  atonement '  is  given  by  A\'  for  KaraWayfi, 
Rom.  5x1 ;  but  RV,  with  a  proper  regard  to  consist- 
ency, substitutes  *  reconciliation '  ;  cp  3  Cor.  5 18/. , 
•the  ministry,  the  word,  of  reconciliation.'  Elsewhere 
icaraXXoyTj  occurs  in  Rom.  5 10/.  11 15  ;  cp  Col.  I21  ;  it 
is  hardly  one  of  ®'s  words,  being  found  only  in  a  Mace. 
520.  See  further,  Atonement,  Day  of,  Mekcy- 
SE.\T,  Ransom,  Sacrifice  ;  and  cp  WRS,  Rel.  SemA^) 
237.  320,  437,  etc.  ;  also  We.  CH  335/ 

See  also  RitschI,  Die  christl.  Lehre  von  d.  Recktfertigung 
u.  d.  VersdhnuHg/\\.\  Weiss,  Bihl,  Theol.  0/  NT  141.9-452 
2202-216;  Dale,  The  Doctrine  0/  the  Atonement ;  Wilson, 
Huhean  Lectures  on  the  Atonement  (1899).  The  semi-popular 
literature  is  extensive. 

ATONEMENT.  DAY  OF  (DnSSil  DV ;  later. 
■JBSn  D'l^  in  Talmud  «3n  KOi\  ''the  great  day,' 
NOI'',  •  the  day,'  and  XZIT  XDW,  '  the  great  fast '  ;  cp 
Acts  27  9,  H  NHCreiA — f^  the  only  fast  enjoined  by  the 
law). 
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The  law  relating  to  this  day  (Lev.  16),  which  as  it 
now  stands  connects  with   the  story  of  Nadab  and 
AnAlvsis  -^^^^^  *^  Lev.  10 1-7,  is  not  in  its  present 
fl    ^'^  ^'^^^   ^  homogeneous  unity. ^      This   is 
01  law.       evident,    not    only   from    the    duplicate 
verses  6  and  11,  and  from  peculiarities  of  the  arrange- 
ment, but  also  from  the  contents  of  the  law. 

The  chapter  as  a  whole  treats  of  two  quite  distinct  subjects  : 
viz..  (i)  the  warning  of  the  high  priest  that  he  is  to  enter  the 
Holy  of  Holies  not  at  pleasure,  but  only  under  certain  specified 
precautions ;  (2)  the  ordering  of  a  yearly  Day  of  Atonement,  for 
which  an  exact  ritual  is  prescribed,  i.  is  contained  in  w.  i>4 
6 12  13  34^,  and  belongs  to  P3  ;  2.  is  itself  composite,  (a)  w. 
29-34  a  &[ive  complete  directions  for  the  annual  observance  of  a 
day  of  fasdne  and  humiliation,  on  which  the  sanctuary  and 
people  are  to  be  cleansed  by  '  the  priest  who  shall  be  anomted ' 
(cp  S12)— ;.«.,  the  high  pnest  of  the  dme  ;^  the  atonement  is 
supposed  by  the  lawgiver  to  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
the  ritual  fwhich,  originally,  immediately  preceded  it)  of  Lev.  9, 
and  with  the  law  of  the  sin-offering  laid  down  in  Nu.  15 34.  On 
critical  grounds  this  law  also  must  be  held  to  belong  to  P2.  (^) 
w.  5  7-10,  14-38,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  the  quite  peculiar 
ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  prescribed,  are  the  work  of  a 
much  later  hand. 

Why  and  when  these  various  portions  of  the  present 
law  were  combined  into  one  are  questions  that  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  (see  Leviticus,  §  6/.,  and  Hexa- 
teuch)  ;  the  important  fact,  gained  from  critical 
analysis,  is  that  the  Day  of  Atonement,  as  far  as  its 
ceremonies  are  described  in  Lev.  16,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and  the  result  of  a  very  interesting 
development. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  con- 
siderations. \a)  That  the  pre-exilic  worship  knew  of 
2  StAff-aa  of  ^°  ^"^'^  ^^^  ^  ^  described  in  Lev.  16  is 

-  ^^n-  ®^^^°^>  ^^^  o"^y  ^^^^  the  absence  of  all 
.*^  mention  of  it  (an  omission  which  cannot 
^®""*  be  accidental,  the  other  high  days  being 
referred  to),  but  also  from  the  fact  that  consciousness  of 
sin  and  sense  of  need  of  a  propitiation,  which  are  the 
necessary  conditions  of  such  an  institution,  first  became 
prominent  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (see  Feasts,  §  11). 
\b)  The  earliest  trace  of  public  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  in  the  exilic  period  appears  in  Zech.  7 35  8 19  ; 
the  four  yearly  fasts  there  mentioned  were  com- 
memorative of  the  national  calamities  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  appear  to  have  been  still  observed  in 
post-exilic  times. 

Ezekiel,  in  this  as  in  other  respects  the  forerunner  of  the 
priestly  law,  had  enjoined  two  atonement-days  (the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  and  the  first  of  the  seventh,  45  i8-2o).2  A 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  was  to  be  brought,  and  with  its 
blood  were  to  be  smeared  the  posts  of  the  house,  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar,  and  the  posts  of  the  gate  of  the  inner  court 
— '  so  shall  ye  make  atonement  for  the  house ' ;  together  with 
this,  certain  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  people  are  enjoined  for 
the  passover-day  (Elzek.  45  22). 

(c)  When  we  turn  to  the  detailed  account  of  the 
reading  of  the  law  in  Neh.8/!,  we  find  mentioned  a 
joyous  celebration  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
and  a  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
the  fifteenth,  without  any  reference  to  a  Day  of  Atone- 
ment on  the  tenth.'  On  the  twenty- fourth  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  general  fast  with  confession  of  sin  was 
held,  by  no  means  in  accordance  witli  the  ritual  of 
Lev.  16 14-28.  This  makes  it  clear  that  what  stood  in 
the  Law-book  used  by  Ezra  (Pg)  was  not  the  Levitical 
ritual  (I^v.  16 14-28),  but  only  a  precept  of  a  yearly  fast- 
day  with  sabbatic  rest — in  other  words,  the  precept  laid 
down  in  Lev.  16  29-34- 

The  change  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  at  the  first 
celebration  is  intelligible  enough  on  the  assumption  that  the 
fast-day  was  not  at  first  so  prominent  in  the  law-book  as  it 
afterwards  became  in  Lev,  10 14-28. 

Even  in  the  still  later  list  of  high  days  in  Lev.  2827 
and  Nu.  29  7  we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the 
specific   ritual   of  Lev.  16 14-28;    the  tenth  day  of  the 

1  See  Bcnzinger's  study,  ZA  TW  9  65^!  ['89],  and  cp  Stade, 
GVI  2  258,  and  Leviticus,  S  2. 

2  The  text  of  Kzek.  452o  should  be  emended  in  accordance 
with  ©BAQ,  grinn  7'3r3- 

3  Cp  Reuss,  Gcsch.  dcr  heil.  SchrA^)  ^oo/.  (Holzinger,  Hex, 
750,  note,  differs). 
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seventh  month  is  simply  marked  by  fasting,  sabbath 
rest,  and  the  usual  sin-oflferings.  The  Day  of  Atone- 
ment described  in  Lev.  16  must  have  been  the  result  of 
a  long  process  of  development,  and  the  j^ericope  formed 
by  Lev.  16  5  7-10  14-28  must  belong  to  the  very  latest 
portions  of  P.  The  precept  in  Ex.  30 10  is,  of  course,  a 
still  later  addition  to  the  rituAl,  enjoining  that  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  should  also  be  applied  to  the  altar  of 
incense. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  as  the  later  title  proves 

(see  above,   §  i),   the  Day  of  Atonement  became  the 

8.  Fundamental  ""''''  i"^ix>rtant  in  the  ^clesiastical 

nrftiAinlA  ^m     V^^^  •  J^^ish  fcelmg  m  the  later  age 

pnncipie,  eiic.  inevitably  led  to  this.  Now  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  terms  of  Lev.  16  permit 
no  uncertainty.  The  law  has  reference  to  the  thorough 
purification  of  the  people  and  sanctuary.  The  sin- 
offerings  throughout  the  year  have  left  many  unknown 
or  'secret'  sins;  and  since  the  people,  the  land,  and, 
above  all,  the  sanctuary  are  rendered  impure  by  sin 
(Lev.  1531  Nu.  1913-20  Ez.  45 18  Lev.  16 16),  there  was  a 
danger  that  the  sacrificial  services  might  lose  their 
efficacy  and  even  that  Yahw^  might  desert  his  defiled 
sanctuary.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  institution  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement — that  the  Israelites  might 
annually  make  a  complete  atonement  for  all  sin,  and 
that  the  sanctuary  might  be  cleansed  (Lev.  16 33).  The 
leading  idea  of  the  entire  Priestly  Law  found  here  its 
best  expression.  The  Day  of  Atonement  quickened, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  people's  sense  of  sin  and  dread  of 
Yahw6*s  avenging  holiness,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  of  their  renewed 
holiness.  This  holiness  was  guaranteed  by  their  re- 
ligious system,  the  efficacy  of  which,  marred  by  sin, 
was  again  restored  by  this  solemnity  of  expiation.  It  is 
the  key-stone  of  the  whole  system,  the  last  consequence 
of  the  principle,  '  Ye  shall  be  [ceremonially]  holy,  for  I 
am  holy. ' 

If  we  turn  to  the  ritual,  we  can  without  difficulty 
discover  its  fundamental  ideas.  The  high  priest,  after 
bathing,  puts  on  plain  white  linen  garments  instead  of 
his  elaborate  vestments,  for  he  is  to  appear  as  a  humble 
suppliant  before  the  Holy  One  whom  only  the  pure  may 
approach.  Of  course,  before  he  can  make  atonement 
tor  the  people  he  must  first  do  so  for  himself  and  for  his 
•house' — i.e.,  for  the  entire  priesthood.  On  entering 
the  Holy  of  Holies  he  is  to  envelop  in  a  cloud  of  holy 
incense-smoke  the  place  of  God's  personal  presence, 
lest  he  die.  The  ritual  of  blood-sprinkling,  as  far  as  it 
is  peculiar  to  this  day,  is  only  an  elaboration,  required 
by  the  extreme  closeness  of  the  approach  to  God,  of  the 
usual  procedure  in  sacrificial  offerings.  The  conception 
has  been  explained  by  Robertson  Smith  ^  as  an  inherit- 
ance from  primitive  ideas  about  sacrifice.  See  Sacri- 
fice, §  22.  I.  B. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  has  been  called  by  Delitzsch 
the  Good  Friday  of  the  Law.  This  can  hardly  be 
A  i>.M«<4.<.4.«««  maintained  with  regard  to  its  earlier 

stituted  to  restore  the  impaired  cere- 
monial holiness  of  the  community  ;  it  had  from  the  first 
a  reference  to  the  individual  and  to  spiritual  religion. 
It  was  otherwise  with  the  Yom  Kippurim,  even  if  its 
institutors  were  not  personally  opposed  to  the  supple- 
menting and  counteracting  agency  of  teachers  of  a 
nobler  religion.  We  will  not  deny  that  the  poetic 
prayers  composed  for  the  'great  day'  during  the 
Dispersion  touch  the  Christian  deeply  from  their  extra- 
ordinary spiritual  depth  and  their  sense  of  individual 
religion.  These  prayers,  however,  are  no  evidence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  original  institution.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  Azazel-ritual.  The  ritual 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  has  grown  (this  can  be  shown 
by  Uterary  analysis  as  well  as  by  archaeological  con- 
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siderations),'  and  the  Azazel-ritual  is  the  latest  portion 
of  it.  We  might  perhaps  suppose  that  those  who  con- 
tinued Ezra's  work  were  not  up  to  his  level ;  but  when 
we  look  at  Lev.  1629-34^,  which  is  the  earliest  part  of 
the  law  (cp  ^Tff.),  we  still  find  in  it  provisions  opposed 
in  tendency  to  the  pure  religion  of  the  greatest  prophets 
and  psalmists.  The  procedure  with  the  blood  may  be 
archasologically  explained  so  as  to  minimise  the  shock 
which  it  causes  us ;  it  may  also  be  spiritualised,  so  as 
to  assume  a  totally  new  appearance ;  but  it  is,  as 
has  been  stated,  out  of  harmony  with  that  prophetic 
religion  which  is  restated  in  Pss.  40  50  51.  It  is  also 
in  this  part  of  the  law  that  we  find  an  expression  which, 
when  correctly  explained,  condenses  the  unspiritual 
elements  of  the  law  into  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  expression 
Sabbath  labbdihon,  which  may  well  be  more  ancient  than 
the  day  to  which  it  is  applied.  RV  renders  Lev.  16  31 
thus :  •  It  is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  unto  you,  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls ;  it  is  a  statute  for  ever. ' 
Jastrow  (Amer.  Joum.  Tfuol.  I313  J^.  ['98])  has  made 
it  probable  that  iabbath  and  Sabbdihon  answer — the 
latter  more  exactly^  than  the  former — to  the  Baby- 
lonian ceremonial  term  Sabaitum,  which  means  a  day 
of  propitiation  with  reference  to  the  dies  nefasii  of 
the  kings.  If  so,  the  terms  iabbath  and  iabbdthon, 
which  are  derived  from  nac*!  to  rest,  imply  that  by  the 
usages  on  the  day  to  which  these  terms  are  applied, 
rest  is  given  to  an  angry  God.'  The  expression  'to 
afflict  the  soul '  {'innd  nephesh),  used  in  the  same  verse, 
is  not  less  archaic  in  spirit,  even  if  much  later  in  use  ;  * 
it  was  adopted  by  late  theologians  as  a  synonym  of  the 
old  word  mxi  'to  fast.'  This,  too,  implies  an  un- 
spiritual doctrine — viz.,  that  by  denying  the  body 
certain  generally  desired  goods  the  mind  of  a  deity 
can  be  influence!  by  his  worshipper. 

To  examine  the  full  force  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  archaeological ly  viewed,  is  not  our 
purpose.  Our  purpose  is  to  emphasise  their  strictly 
propitiatory  character.  That  same  character  belonged, 
according  to  the  Jewish  liturgy,  to  the  ritual  of  New 
Year's  Day  ( A't;/  hai-^anah).  It  was  believed,*  through 
the  influence  of  Babylonian  mythology,  that  the  fate  of 
man  was  decreed  on  New  Year's  Day  (the  festival  qf 
Creation),  and  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the 
decree  was  'sealed.'  No  wonder  that  the  nine  days 
which  intervened  between  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  (New  Year's  Day)  and  the  tenth  (the  Day  of 
Atonement)  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  penitential 
days.  Precisely  when  this  view  of  New  Year's  Day  as 
the  Day  of  Destiny  began  to  be  taken,  we  know  not. 
Probably  it  began  among  the  Jews  of  the  Extern 
Dispersion.  It  gives  a  new  force,  however,  (i)  to  the 
collocation  of  Yom  Kippurlm  and  Roi  hai-^dndh  in  the 
same  month,  and  (2)  to  the  designation  of  both  days 
(see  Lev.  2824)  as  Sabbdthon.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
the  ritual  of  these  days  is  a  revival  of  primitive  custom, 
is  obscure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  primitive  times 
Israelitish  ritual,  at  any  rate  in  certain  places,  approxi- 

1  The  literary  analysis  of  Lev.  16  is  passed  over  in  SBOT 
(Heb. :  1894);  m  the  article  *  Day  of  Atonement '  in  Hastings, 
JDB 1 200  b  I'gB],  the  omission  has  been  supplied  from  Ben- 
zinger.  ^  Driver's  moderating  remarks,  however,  do  not  affect 
the  position  taken  up  by  Stade  and  licnzinger,  who  are  both 
fully  awake  to  the  incompleteness  of  merely  literary  anal>'sis 
of  ancient  laws.  The  deficiency  noted  in  SBOT  is  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  Leviticus  in  Kautzsch's  new  translation  (/fS). 
Cp  Leviticus. 

^  Sabbath,  ace.  to  Jastrow,  '  is  the  distinctively  Hebrew  name 
eiven  to  a  particular  Jabbdthdn '  {op.  cit.  340^^).  §abbathon  = 
Bab.  lahaitum  ;  the  terminations  correspond  (Jastrow,  372). 

8  The  most  common  term  for  *  propitiation  '  was  nH^  tibbi  (lit. 
'  rest  of  the  heart') ;  um  (= dV»  *  day  *)  nii^  libbi  has  the  sense  of 
'  day  of  propitiation '  (Jastrow,  330X 

4  It  occurs  in  Is.  58^  5 10  Ps.  85 13  ;  also  in  Lev.  16  31  28 27  3a 
Nu.  297.  That  the  historical  Isaiah,  in  disparaging  fasts,  does 
not  use  the  phrase  (Is.  1 13,  but  cp  (81)  is  significant. 

^  See  KBZi^/.  (Marduk  comes  at  Zagmuk,  the  b«^nning 
of  the  year,  'to  destine  the  fate  of  my  life*);  cp  Rarppc 
on  'Jewish  New  Year'  in  Rev.  S^m.,  and  Jensen,  KasmoU  84- 
86,  338. 
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mated  rather  more  to  Babylonian  than  was  afterwards 
the  case.  One  could  wish  this  to  be  true,  for  it  would 
then  be  easier  to  account  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Yom  Kippurim,  so  archaic  in  spirit,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  tendency  of  Jer.  31 31-34  Ezek.  36  25-37  Mic.  7 19. 

At  any  rate,  the  propitiation-da3rs  of  the  post-exilic 
Israelites  were  nobler  than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  in 

5.  CompaxatiTe  t  ^*'u^  '^^^  Y^  ^""^  *^^  benefit  of 
ndbmtv  *®  whole  people,  and  not  merely  for 

noDUivy.  jj^^j  ^^  ^jj^  rulers.     The  Babylonian 

regulations  of  the  '  days  of  appeasement '  {labattum  = 
l^ror)  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  the  king  ;  but,  since  '  the 
whole  congregation  is  holy,'  those  of  the  Yom  Kippurim 
necessarily  touch  the  conduct  of  all  faithful  Jews  and 
even  of  'sojourners  (Lev.  16 29).  In  this  respect  the 
Jewish  religion  has  a  much  closer  affinity  with  the 
Zoroastrian  than  with  the  Babylonian  or  the  Assyrian. 
If  the  provision  for  giving  the  uneducated  populace 
a  visible  sign  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  its  sins  and  the 
removal  of  their  punishment  appears  to  us  barbaric  and 
unspiritual  (see  Azazel,  §  i) — if,  too,  the  populace  was 
only  too  likely  to  misinterpret  the  comprehensive  ex- 
pressions of  I^v.  I6162130,  and  to  think  that  all  sins 
whatever  were  cancelled  by  the  ritual — we  must  remember 
(as  regards  Azazel)  the  compromising  spirit  natural  to 
large  educational  churches,  and  (as  regards  the  other 
point)  the  difficulty  in  an  Eastern  language  of  guarding 
against  all  possible  misinterpretations  of  phrases.  A 
misinterpretation  it  certainly  is  when  a  Mishna  treatise 
declares  that — 

*The  goat  which  is  dismissed  atones  for  all  (other)  trans- 
gressions, as  well  the  light  as  the  grave,  the  intentional  and  the 
unintentional,  those  foreknown  and  those  not  foreknown' 
{Shebu'oth  1 6). 

The  analogy  of  Lev.  4213  etc.  Nu.  I524  distinctly 
shows  that  in  such  propitiatory  ordinances  it  is  accidental 
transgressions  (njjcra).  not  deliberate  transgressions 
(non  T3).  that  are  referred  to  ;  and  in  Ydmd%<^  we  read, 

*  He  who  says,  1  will  sin,  the  Day  atones ;  to  him  the 
Day  will  bring  no  atonement. '  ^ 

In   NT   times  the  Jews   had    advanced    religiously 

beyond  the  contemporaries  of  Elzra.     In  the  Epistle  to 

ft  NT  rAfarencAfi.   ^®  Hebrews  and  in  that  of  Barnabas 

roiorencoB.   ^^  ^^^  ^.j^  ^  Christian  gnosis  ;  but 

there  was,  no  doubt,  also  an  allegorising  gnosis  that  was 
Jewish.  There  must  have  been  both  poetic  symbolisers 
(cp  Ps.  5l7[9])  and  typologists.  What  Barnabas  says 
(78)   about  the  scarlet  cloth  tied  on  the  neck  of  the 

*  scapegoat '  is  absurd  ;  but  it  is  an  exquisite  allegory 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  suggests  in  the  words 
(Heb.  10 19-22)— 

*  Having  therefore  boldness  to  use  the  entrance  into  the  holy 

J>lace  with  the  blood  of  Jesus — the  entrance  which  he  dedicated 
or  us— a  fresh  and  living  way— through  the  vail,  that  is  to  say, 
his  flesh,  and  having  a  great  priest  ov«r  the  house  of  God,  let 
us  approach,'  etc 

Christians  are,    strictly,    no    priests   (Christ    is    the 

*  great  priest ' ) ;  but  the  rending  of  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  which  brought  him,  the  perfect  one,  near  to 
God,  enables  his  followers  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  divine  presence  than  the  greatest  priests  and 
prophets  of  the  age  before  him  could  make.  The 
entrance  of  Christ  into  the  heavenly  regions  through 
death  is  likened  to  the  entrance  of  the  high  priest 
once  in  the  year  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Of  these 
two  entrances  the  same  epistle  speaks  thus  (Heb. 
9i2): 

•  Nor  yet  through  blood  of  goats  and  bulls,^  but  through  his 
own  blood,  he  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place.' 

The  Jewish  high  priest  entered  the  holiest  through 
the  blood  of  goats  and  bulls.  The  goat  was  the 
offering  for  the  people ;  the  bullock  for  the  high 
priest  himself  (Lev.  1 611 15).  Christ  entered  through 
his  own  blood.     The  high  priest  went  in  once  in  the 

1  So  Heb. 9 7,  'not  without  blood  which  he  offers  for  himself 
and  for  the  errors  (ayyoij/iiarwi')  of  the  people.' 
S  So  the  best  MSS  (ABKD). 
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year  ;  Christ  once  for  all,  as  the  representative  of  his 
people,  that  they  might  ever  after  have  free  access  to 
God.  'Once  for  all'  (^^ira^)  is  to  be  explained  by 
925,  'the  high  priest  enters  the  holy  place  every  year 
with  blood  not  his  own '  {iv  oXfian  iXKorpiifi). 

The  point  is  not  how  many  times  in  the  day  the  high  priest 
entered  the  holiest,  but  that  he  entered  on  one  day  in  ue  year. 
Of  course,  he  went  in  more  than  once  on  the  '  great  day' ;  the 
Mishna  says  four  times — (1)  with  the  incense;  (2)  with  the 
blood  of  the  bullock ;  (3)  with  that  of  the  goat ;  (4)  after  the 
evening  burnt -offering,  to  bring  away  the  censer  and  the 
incense-plate.  Lev.  16 13-15  also  implies  more  than  one  en- 
trance. 

There  is  a  reference  to  the  ritual  in  Heb.  18 11,  where 
the  death  of  Jesus  outside  the  gate  is  compared  with 
the  burning  of  the  remnants  of  the  sin-offering  without 
the  camp.  This,  however,  as  Davidson  has  shown, ^  dis- 
joints the  ritual,  and  is  really  a  mere  isolated  analogy. 

The  treatise  Yomd  (cp  also  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  10 3  and  Ep. 
Barn.  ch.  7)  throws  much  fresh  light  on  the  details  of  the 
7  DAtflilfl  in  ^^^^  •  ^^  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  literally  accurate. 
In  the  Cambridge  MS  (Palestinian  re- 
cension) it  is  called  Masseketh  Kippurim,  which  is  its 
true  title,  as  the  commentary  of  Maimonides  on  the 
Mishna  also  proves.  J.  Derenbourg  has  attempted  a 
restoration  of  the  oldest  recension  (see  below,  §  8). 

The  minute  directions  for  the  purification  of  the  high  priest 
need  not  detain  us.  Three  confessions  of  sin  {widdiiy)  iorm  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  ritual ;  they  are  preserved  in  Vdmd 
88  4a  and  6  2,  and  have  passed  with  slight  changes  into  the 
Jewish  liturgy.  In  each  of  these  confessions  the  sacred 
Tetragrammaton  (hi.t)  occurs;  altogether  it  was  pronounced 
ten  times,  and  as  often  as  the  high  priest  came  to  the  name 
those  who  stood  near  fell  on  their  faces,  while  the  multitude 
responded  :  '  Blessed  be  the  Name,  the  Name  of  the  glory  of 
his  kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever.'  "The  first  part  of  the  service 
(including  the  blood-sprinkling)  was  gone  through  close  to  the 
Most  Holy  Place.  l"he  rest  was  performed  close  to  the 
worshippers,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  north 
of  the  sutar,  where  stood  two  goats  and  an  urn  with  two  lots. 
The  high  priest  drew  the  lots,  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  good 
omen  if  his  right  hand  drew  forth  the  lot  *  for  Yahwfc.'  To  the 
horn  of  the  *  goat  for  AzSzel '  a  '  tongue  '  of  scarlet  cloth  was  lied. 

The  high  priest  then  went  to  the  bullock,  over  which  he  had 
already  confessed  the  sins  of  himself  and  his  house,  and  now 
confessed  those  also  of  'the  seed  of  Aaron,  thy  holy  tribe.' 
J^earing  the  censer  and  the  incense,  he  was  seen  to  disappear 
within  the  sanctuary.  There  he  stood  alone;  he  rested  his 
censer  on  a  stone  called  H'np'  2  which  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
ark.  Outside  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  uttered  a  prayer  ;  it  had 
to  be  a  short  one,  lest  the  people  should  become  anxious.' 
Again  the  rite  of  blood-sprinkling  is  performed  in  the  Holiest, 
and  then  the  *  goat  for  Yahwi '  is  sacrificed.  A  third  time  the 
high  priest^  enters  the  Holiest,  and  again  there  is  blood- 
sprinkling  in  all  parts  of  the  sanctuary.  Forty -three  such 
sprinklings  have  purified  the  sanctuary.  But  the  people  at 
large  have  to  receive  the  visible  sign  of  forgiveness,  "rhe  '  goat 
for  Azazel '  now  becomes  prominent.  A  tviddily  or  confession 
is  uttered  over  the  animal's  head,  which  Is  now  to  be  led  to  the 
precipice  marked  out  for  the  destruction  of  the  goat.  Men  of 
rank  from  Jerusalem  accompany  it :  cries  and  curses  hasten  its 
progress  (see  A2azel,  §  ^X  Meantime  the  high  priest  puts  on 
his  '  golden  vestments ' ;  *  then  he  puts  them  off  again,  and  a 
fourth  time  (see  ab<Jve)  enters  the  Holiest. 

The  evening  of  the  '  great  day '  closed  with  a  banquet 
for  the  high  priest  and  his  friends,  and  with  dancing 
in  the  vineyards  for  the  maidens  of  Jerusalem.  Prob- 
ably this  dance  was  primitive  ;  it  attached  itself  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  as  a  natiu-al  mode  of  relief  to  tired 
human  natiu-e  ( 7i2««/VA  4  8).  See,  further,  Dancing, 
§  8  ;  Canticles,  §  8. 

The  treatise  Vdmd  {Mishna  by  Surenhusius;  Vdtnd  alone 
ed.  Strack;  cp  WQnsche,  Der  had.  Talm.  I340/?:);  J.  Deren- 
bourg, •  Essai  de  restitution  de  I'anc.  r6dac- 
8.  Literature,  tion  de  Mass^chet  Kippourim,'  REJ  no.  11 
^1-80  C83);  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  ydm  kak- 
kippuHm,  in  Delitzsch,  Hebrexvs  2  464^  ;  Kuencn,  Hex.  86, 
312;  Oort,  TAr  10  142-165  ('76);  Benanger,  ;?^ rW^P 65-88 
f'89);  articles  by  Delitzsch  in  HIVB'?'),  and  in  ZKIV  1  173-183 
('80),  reviewed  by  Kuenen,  ThT  17  207-212  ('83);  Spencer,  Dt 

1  See  his  instructive  essaj^  Hebrews  C82),  Tq6-203. 

3  Commonly  explained  'foundation,'  and  illustrated  by  Job 
886. 

'  Such  a  'short  prayer'  is  given  in  Jer.  Ydmd^  9^  (DcL 
Gesch.  derjad.  Poesie,  iZj/.). 

^  Cp  Ecclus.  60  9  II,  and  the  verses  from  the  Abodah  in 
Vel  yad.  Poewt  21/ 
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Ur.  fit.  iii.  Diss.  viii. ;  D.  HoAmann  in  Berliner's  Magasin  076), 
\ff.  ;  Adler,  ZATWZ  178-184  (83);  Stadc,  GVI  2  182,  358^; 
Schulu,  OT  Tkeoi.  1  367/,  2  40a  J?: ;  Edcrsheiin,  The  TempU 
C74)»  263-288;  Driverj  'Atonement,  Day  of,'  in  Hastings,  VB 
1 I99-20X,  and  'Leviucus'  in  SBOT  (Eng.);  Di.  on  Lev.,  and 
Nowack's  and  Benzinger's  Archaeologies. 

§§l-3  1-B.;    §§4-8  T.  K.  C. 

ATROTH  (Nu.  8235  AV).     See  Atroth-Shophan. 

ATEOTH-BETH-JOAB  (280^  n^5  Tiyy^—i.e., 
•  crowns  of  the  house  of  Joab '  ;  ^t&P<a>6  OIKOY  ia>AB 
[B],  A.  o.  icoBaB  [A],  ATApo)  K.  BhOkoaB  [L]*),  an 
unknown  locality,  mentioned  in  i  Ch.  254  along  with 
Bethlehem  and  Netophah,  in  a  Calebite  connection  ; 
its  people  were  sons  of  Salma  b.  Hnr  b.  Caleb  (see 
Jabez).  Salma  was  the  'fatfeer'  of  Beth-lehem,  the 
burial-place  of  Joab's  father  Zeruiah  \(J.v.\  Meyer 
(Ent.  147)  suggests  a  connection  with  the  valley  of 
Charashim. 

ATEOTH  -  8H0PHAN.  AV  Atroth,  Shopman 
(IpiK?  nnOl^;  ca)<t)AP  [BAJ.  -an  [F],  co<|)AP  [L], 
Eus.  214  54),  a  town  of  Gad  (Nu.  32 35) ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  two  localities  in  Moab  still  called  'Attarus.  See 
Ataroth,  4. 

ATTAI  (*J5i?.  perhaps  abbrev.  of  Athaiah). 

1.  Son  of  the  Egyptian  Jarha  by  the  daughter  of  Shcshan  the 
Jerahmcclite :  his  son  was  Nathan;  iCn.  2  35y;  {t$9ti  [BJ, 
uOti  [LJ,  M^«](  lAJX    See  Jarha,  Terahmeel. 

2.  One  of  David's  warriors;  iCh.  12ii  («dot  [BK],  <M[«]i 
[AL]).     See  David,  |  ii,  a.  iii. 

3.  Son  of  Rehoboam ;  2  Ch.  11  20  (4«W(el4  [BAL]). 
ATTALIA  (attaAgia  [-ia  Ti.  WH]).     A  town  on 

the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  founded  by  Altalus  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  for  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  trade, 
which  it  shared  with  Perga.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  about  the  site,  as  Strabo  (p.  667),  enumerat- 
ing from  west  to  east,  mentions  Olbia,  the  river  Catar- 
rhactes,  and  then  Atialia ;  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  Att&lla  must  be  the  modern  Laara.  Ptolemy, 
however,  is  more  exact :  he  puts  it  west  of  the  C.itar- 
rhactes.  Thus,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  modern  Adalia, 
which  is  still  a  port  with  considerable  trade.  The  town 
has  a  picturesque  appearance,  being  perched  on  the 
long  line  of  cliffs  created  by  the  calcareous  deposits  of 
the  Catarrhactes,  which  pours  over  them  in  torrents  to 
the  sea.  The  remains  are  almost  entirely  Roman. 
The  apostle  Paul  passed  through  the  town  on  his  return 
from  his  '  first  missionary  tour '  in  the  interior  (Acts 
1425).  It  is  still  a  bishopric.  [See  Perga,  and 
Ramsay,  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Asia  Minor,  420.]    w.  j.  w. 

ATTALU8  (attaAoc  [A«\1).  Three  kings  of 
Pergamus  bore  this  name ;  but  we  are  here  concerned 
with  the  last  two — Attains  II.,  Philadelphus,  159-138 
B.C.,  and  his  nephew  Attains  III.,  Philomgtor,  138-133 
B.C.  The  Pergamene  kings  were  all  allies  of  Rome, 
and  the  last  made  the  Roman  {people  his  heir  (see  Asia). 
In  I  Mace.  1522  we  read  that  'Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans,'  wrote  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews  to  Ptolemy, 
Attains,  Ariarathes,  and  others.  Attalus  II.  is  probably 
meant;  but,  as  the  date  of  the  letters  falls  in  139-138 
B.  C. ,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  sent  to  his  successor. 
Attalus  III.  was  the  son  of  Eumenes  by  Stratonice,  the 
daughter  of  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
a  close  ally  of  the  Romans,  sharing  the  fate  of  Publius 
Licinius  Crassus  in  the  war  with  the  Pergamene  pre- 
tender Aristonicus,  130  B.C.  Josephus  [Ant.  xiv.  10  22) 
quotes  a  Pergamene  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews  about 
the  time  of  Hyrcanus.  w.  j.  w. 

ATTHARATE8  (attapath  [B],  atGapathc  [A], 
AO^pACe^kC  [L]).  I  Esd.  949  =  Neh.  89,  Tirshatha. 

ATTHABIAS  (atOapiac  [BA]),  i  Esd.  640,  RV= 
Ezra  263,  Tirshatha. 

ATTIRE.     For    Ezek.23is    (D*V'3P»     fhulfm)     see 

Turban;  for  Jer. 232  (o'-j^p,  kiilArim)  see  Girdle; 

for  Prov.  7xo  (n^,  ^th)  see  Dress,  §  i  (4). 

1  After  tfL  we  may  assume  a  separate  place-name  Ataroth ; 
see  Atarah. 
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AVIM,  AVIMS,  AVITBS 

ATTU8  (attoyc  [AL]),  i  Esd.  829.  RV=Ezra82, 
Hattush,  I. 

AUOIA  (AYrfe]iA  [BAL]),  i  Esd.  538.  Not  in  ||  Ezra 
26i  =  Neh.  763.     See  Barzillai,  3. 

AUOUBY  ('one  who  practises  augury,'  RV  Lev. 
1926  Dt.  18 10 14  2K.2I6;  AV  'observer  of  limes,' 
JJto).     See  Divination,  §  s  (2). 

AUOnSTTTS  (AYroyCTOC  [Ti.  WH]).  an  honorific 
title  bestowed  upon  Octavian  (27  B.C.),  and  from  him 
handed  on  to  his  successors.  It  is  applied  to  him, 
along  with  the  title  of  Ca:sar  [q.v.),  in  Lk. 2i  EV. 
For  his  reign,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  Jewish  history, 
see  Herodian  Family,  i,  and  Israel;  and  for  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Lk.  2i  with  regard  to  the  census,  see 
I   Chronolcksy,  §  59/ 

!  In  Acts  252125  the  AV  'Augustus'  for  a-efiaffrdf 
I  should  rather  be,  as  in  RV,  simply  '  the  emperor,  *  or, 
I  as  in  RV"«-,  'the  Augustus.'  The  reference  is  to 
i  Nero  (see  CifvSAR).  For  'Augustus's  band.'  or  rather 
(as  in  RV)  '  the  Augustan  band '  (Acts  27 1  cvtiptfit 
2e/8(urT^),  see  Army,  §  10. 

AURANUS  (AYPdNOY  [^A] ;  cp  Avaran),  leader 
of  the  Assassins  in  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Lysimachus 
(2  Mace.  440). 
AT7TEA8    (aytaiac    [BA]).    i  Esd.948  =  Neh.87» 

HODIAH,  2. 

AUTHORITIES  (eioyciAi.  i  Pet  822).  See 
Angels,  §§  i,  9. 

AVA  {Vs^]^Y  2  K.  1724  AV  :  RV  AvvA. 

AVAEAN  (ayapan  [A«V]).  i  Mace.  2s.  See 
Eleazar,  7  ;  Maccabees,  i.  §  3  ;  cp  Auranus. 

AVEN  (JJ^;  a>N  [BAQF]  in  Hos.108  Am.  I5,  but 
hAioy  noAecoc  [BAQ]  in  Ezek.30t7f).  i.  In 
Ezek.  30 17  the  reference  is  doubtless  to  the  Egyptian 
Heliopolis  (see  On). 

2.  In  Hos.  108  (EV  ♦  the  high  places  of  Aven  ')  Targ. 
Jon.  has  ^nn's.  Bethel,  which  explanation  is  given  by 
all  ancient  and  most  modem  interpreters ;  but,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  well-attested  use  of  jim  {aven)  in  the 
sense  of  •  false  worship,'  '  idolatry '  (see,  e.g.,  Hos.  12 la 
[11]),  it  is  a  question  ( 1 )  whether  we  should  not  render  with 
G.  A  Smith,  '  Destroyed  are  the  high  places  of  idolatry, 
the  sin  of  Israel.'  and  (2)  whether,  when  we  have  regard 
to  the  parallel  passage  Am.  7  9,  and  to  the  probably  not 
mfrequent  occurrence  of  glosses  in  the  MT  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings  (see,  e.g.,  Mic.  15^),  the  words  nutsn  pK 
should  not  be  either  omitted  or  printed  in  a  different 
type  as  an  editorial  insertion.  The  passage,  as  Well- 
hausen  remarks,  gains  greatly  by  this  omission.  Vg.'s 
reading,  excelsa  idoli,  favours  the  view  here  taken  of 
J1K.  Ibn  Ezra  paraphrases  o'^ya  nTD3  '  the  high  places 
of  the  Baals. ' 

3.  In  Am.  1 5  Maundrell  (1697),  Grove,  W.  A.  Wright, 
and  G.  A  Smith  (with  Hitzig)  are  inclined,  in  com- 
pany with  (5,  to  identify  the  '  plain  (or  broad  valley) 
of  Aven'  (Bikath-Aven  ;  so  AV"»k)  with  the  great 
plain  between  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  (the  so-called 
BekcC),  in  which  the  famous  temple  of  the  Syrian  Helio- 
polis (Baalbec)  was  situated.  The  vocalisation  pK  will 
then  imply  a  play  on  the  name — not  On,  but  Aven. 
This,  however,  is  a  far-fetched  supposition.  On 
(  =  Egyptian  Anu)  represents  the  secular,  not  the  re- 
ligious, name  of  the  Egyptian  Helippolis  (see  Beth- 
Shemesh,  4).  It  is  very  doubtful,  moreover,  whether 
the  second  Heliopolis  (Baalbec)  was  an  Aramaean  city 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  and  it  is  a  plausible  view  of  Well- 
hausen  that  jik,  'false  worship.'  has  been  substituted 
for  the  name  of  some  god.  Cp  Winckler,  A  T  Unter^ 
such.  183,  n. 

AVENGER  ^\lC\),  Nu.  35 12.     See  Goel. 
AVIM,  AVIM8,  AVITES.    See  Awim. 
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AVITH 

AVITH  {JV]V.  in  i  Ch.  Kt  nV^;  r€eeA[i]M 
[BADEL]).  the  city  of  Hadad  I. ,  king  of  Edom.  Gen. 
3635  I  Ch.  I46  (reeOAM  [A],  eyie  [L]).  6's  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  must  have  been  c^fla,  Gittaim,  which  is 
clearly  correct.  The  city  of  the  next  king  had  a  name  of 
similar  meaning  (Masrekah).    See  Gittaim.      t.  k.  c. 

AWA,  AV  AVA  («^  or  r\)V  ;  Vg.  AvaA) ;  2  K.  I724 
(aia  [BA],  aian  [L]).  RV  ;  also  Ivvah.  AV  Ivah, 
nW  (omitted  or  only  represented  in  corrupt  form  in  ®  ; 
Vg.  ^y^),  2K.  1834{aya  [A];  not  in  e^^),  19i3 
(oyAoy  [B].  ayta  [A],  om.  L)  =  Is.  37i3  (oYr^YA 
[BXOQ™g].  errOYPAYA  [A].  OYT6  or  OYTA  [Q*]). 
In  the  latter  group  of  passages  the  punctuation  implies 
an  exegetical  mistake  (see  commentators  on  Is. ) :  the 
name  throughout  should  be  Awa  or  Avvah,  and  it 
used  to  be  thought  that  the  city  referred  to  the  same 
as  that  from  which  the  king  of  .Assyria  brought  colonists 
to  the  'cities  of  Samaria'  (2 K.  17 24).  It  is  clear, 
however  (Wi.  AT  Untersuch.  101/ ),  that  2  K.  173431 
have  been  interpolated  by  some  one  who  supposed 
Sepharvaim  [^.r.]  in  2K.  I834I913  to  be  the  Baby- 
lonian city  of  that  name.  It  is  only  in  the  speeches  of 
Sennacherib's  envoys  that  Avva  has  a  right  of  existence  ; 
'Awa  or  'Avvah,  however,  is  surely  a  corruption  of 
*Azzah  (my),  'Gaza.'  Tiglath-pileser,  when  he  con- 
quered Gaza  in  734  B.C.,  appears  to  have  introduced 
the  cultus  of  ASur  (Wi.  GBA  228,  333).  '  Where.' 
then,  •  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  and  of  Gaza? '  (So 
Che.  Exp.  Times,  June  1899. )  T.  K.  C. 

AWIM  (D^^,  so  RV ;  AV  AviM,  Avims,  Avites 
[Awites,  RV]).  i.  According  to  Dt223,  the  Awim 
inhabited  the  Philistine  coast  '  as  far  as  Gaza '  before 
they  were  'destroyed'  by  the  Caphtorim — i.e.,  the 
Philbtines.  The  same  late  writer,  in  whom  the  anti- 
quary's interest  is  prominent,^  states  that  the  Awim 
dwelt  in  villages  or  settlements  (onxn ;  see  Hazor)  ; 
0  and  Vg. ,  however,  read  D*^nni  '  the  Hivites '  (ot  e ueuoc 
[BAFL]  ;  Hevtei).  In  Josh.  132-6  (an  editorial  insertion 
which  expands  the  simple  statement  of  JE  in  f.  i)  we 
find  the  Awim  a^ain  introduced,  and  described  (if 
RV  is  right)  as  belonging  to  the  S.  of  Philistia  ;  prob- 
ably, however,  'on  the  south'  belongs  to  the  whole 
region  defined  in  w.  -ab  3.  Here  0  and  Vg.  once  more 
read  'the  Hivites.'  Sir  G.  Grove  (in  Smith's  DB) 
suggests  that  the  Awim  may  be  identical  with  the 
Hivites  (cp  ®  Vg.  above)  ;  but  the  latter  name  is 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  (*?nn).  The  word 
might,  to  a  Hebrew  ear,  mean,  yet  probably  does  not 
mean,  'ruins'  (cp  Iim).  Not  improbably  it  is  a 
mutilated  form  of  D'aiy,  '  Arabians '  (Che.  Exp.  Times, 
June  1899).  The  Awim  (so-called)  were  Bedawin 
who  had  begun  to  adopt  a  settled  life. 

«•  D*iyn»  with  def.  art.,  'the  ruins*  (ouetV  [Bl,  oveifi  [AL], 
Vg.  Avhtt\  an  unidentified  place  in  Benjamin  Qosh.  18  2^).  It 
b  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with  Bethel  and  Parah, 
and  on  this  account  has  been  conjectured  by  Knobel  to  be  the 
same  as  Ai. 

3.  In  Josh.  16  2Q  ®  AL  reads  '  Awim '  for  *  Iim.'    See  Iim  (1). 

4.  The  people  of  Avva  iQ.v.\  a  K.  17  31.  ®  again  ot  cvaiot 
[BAL  (there  is  a  second  rendering,  aAmvtt\k  in  L)] ;  Vg.  Hevai. 

T.  K.  C. 
AWL  (I^VIP.  lit.  'borer';  'onHTlON  [BAFL]). 
An  instrument  for  boring,  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  'law  of  slavery'  (Ex.  216  Dt.  15 17).  It  prob- 
ably resembled  the  Egyptian  boring  instruments  de- 
picted in  Kitto  (j.v.),  or  those  more  recently  discovered 
by  Bliss  at  Tell  el  Hesy  (see  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities, 
81).  Such  instruments  were  used  by  workers  in  leather 
(see  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  450/.).  Cp 
Slavery. 

AWNING  (niJ5p,  cp  Gen.  813).  Ezek.  27?  RV,  cor- 
recting  the  punctuation  CJjDIip,  AV  '  that  which  covered 
thee').     Cp  Dress,  §  i  (4). 

1  Cp  Kue.  Hex.  117-1x9 ;  Mey.  GA  1 217  (|  X79X 
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AXE.  From  the  rude  stone  chisels  and  hatchets 
(•celts')  of  palaeolithic  man,  bronze  and  iron  axe, 
hatchet,  tomahawk,  and  adze  were  gradually  developed. 
Various  early  forms  of  these  implements  (needed  alike 
in  war  and  in  peace)  are  found  in  our  museums  of 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  antiquities  ;  the  monuments 
also  give  ample  evidence  of  their  existence.  See  Handi- 
crafts and  Weapons. 

Of  the  OT  words  for  'axe,'  three  at  least  may  be 
nearly  synonymous : 

1.  iVIi  jw^^^*  (secun's);  Dt.l»5  {a^ivij);  20 19  (cri^pos); 
X  K.67  (WAcxvf);  Is.  10 15  Ca^Cyif),  everywhere  an  implement 
for  felling  trees  or  hewing  large  timber  for  building.  The  word 
is  used  thrice  in  the  Siloam  inscription  (//.  2  4),  in  the  sense  of  a 
quarryman's  or  miner's  pick.    On  2  S.  12 31  a  K.  65,  cp  Iron,  |  a. 

2.  OTJp,  karddm^  'o^ti^i  xrc»rw(Judg.  048  Ps.  74  5  i  S.  ISaoyC 
Jer.4622tX  perhaps  specially  used  for  felling  trees;  if  so,  it 
would  have  a  heavier  head  than  the  garzen, 

3.  ^*B'3,  kakhl,  ir4\tKv^,  securis^  Ps,746t;  in  Tg.  Jer.4622 
for  Heb.  D"^j?.  RV  gives  'hatchet,'  apparently  to  suggest  a 
diminutive  axe.  ®,  Sym.,  Pesh.,  however,  read,  not  -TnWB 
'  its  carved  work,'  but  J^nnS  *  its  gates.'  The  rather  improbable 
word  ^^V^  should  perhaps  be  yp?  'knife'  (Che.  Ps.(^.),  and 

in  the  light  of  the  Tg.  we  should  emend  ms'7*3  to  nVsSj^a 
*  two-edged '  (Herz,  Che. (2),  •  with  two-edged  axe '). 

Somewhat  different  from  these,  and  probably  adre- 
shaped,  is : 

4.  l^yiSt  ma'^dd,  x*^vtviJLa  [B^AQ,  reading  npJfVS?],  ascta  in 
Jer.  10  3  is.  44  i2l((riceirapi/^,  iim  A,  AV  *  tongs '),  and  by  emenda- 
tion of  the  text  in  Is.  10 332'  (Duhm)  and  Zech.  11  3  (2I)  (see 
Forest),  ^imhi  understands  something  lighter  than  the 
karddm,  or  axe.  In  Jer.  IO3  ma'a^dd  is  a  tool  suitable  for 
fashioning  or  carving  wood. 

Two  other  words  are  doubtful. 

5.  3Tn  In  Ezek. 269,  EV  'axe,'  an  insecure  rendering.  The 
text  is  possibly  corrupt  (sec  Co.;  Ta*«  /ytaxotpous  [BAQ],  Tot« 
oirAoK  [Qn*]). 

6.  npl^,  2  S.I231  (iir<m>M«w  [A])=i  Ch.203,  .TUO,  which 
Berth,  and  Kittel  conform  to  Sam.  The  text,  however,  perhaps 
needs  more  extensive  emendation.  Che.  reads  ^"n^n  JlTliDa 
a  marginal  correction  of  the  ,TUDa  (after  Qpn)  which  found  its 
way  into  the  text  {Exp.  Times,  x.  1899,  p.  285).     See  Saw. 

(jf  the  NT  names  the  a^ivri  of  Mt.Sio  Lk.39  is  the  wood- 
man's axe;  but  Rev.204  (ireAfKi^e<r0ai ;  cp  O  i  K.5i8)  refers 
to  the  axe  of  the  headman  (ircAexvf). 

Axes  were  among  the  emblems  of  high  rank  in  Egypt 
and  at  Mycenae  (see  the  axe  figured  in  Erman,  Egypt, 
73  ;  Schliemann,  MycencB,  252).  In  the  OT  it  is  rather 
the  mace  that  is  the  favourite  emblem  of  sovereign 
power  ( see  Rod  ).  There  is,  however,  a  sarcastic  passage 
in  Bar.  615  which  suggests  that  the  axe  could  be  an 
emblem  of  divinity  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  illustrate  it  by 
Frazer's  learned  note  on  Paus.x.  14i.  The  double- 
headed  axe  is  characteristic  of  so-called  Hittite  sculptures. 
The  Labrandean  Zeus  of  Caria  also  is  represented  on 
coins  as  carrying  a  double-headed  axe  {iadr7is=axe  in 
Lydian  ;  Plut.  Quisst.  Grepc.  45).  There  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Tenedos  a  similar  axe,  which,  being  generally 
accompanied  by  a  cluster  of  grapes,  may  be  a  symbol 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  Cp  also  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  A^/r£»j,  I257.'  Of  course,  the  bow  and  the 
sword,  not  the  axe,  are  the  emblems  of  Yahw6,  though 
in  Ezek.  92  the  supernatural  agents  of  Yahw6  carry 
mauls  (or  like  weapons).     See  Battlh-axe. 

AYEPHIM  (D''B^t[),  the  rendering  of  RV"?-  in  2  S. 
16 14,  where  the  text  has,  'and  the  king  and  all  the 
people  that  were  with  him  came  weary.'  So  ®, 
^xXeXiz/i^ot  [BL],    6  iKKckvfUvoi  [A].     The  name  of 

1  ^^^p  as  it  stands  does  not  make  sense.  For  proposed  emen- 
dations see  Che.  (SBOT.  Isaiah,  Heb.),  Duhm,  Di.-Ki. 

2  '  With  a  terrible  crash '  (njnyoo)  i*  o"ly  *  conjectural 
rendering  of  MT. 

^  '  Perhaps,  however,  the  axe  was  depicted  as  a  survival  of  the 
time,  before  the  introduction  of  coined  money,  when  it  may 
have  been  the  unit  of  barter  (Ridgeway,  Origin  of  Metallic 
Currency,  etc.,  317  yC).  Perhaps  too  the  'tongue'  (rtg^l?)  of 
eold  in  Josh.  Tax  was  in  the  shape  of  an  axe  ;  see  Exp.  Times, 
Nov.  1897,  p.  61. 
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some  place  seems  to  be  required  by  the  context.  If 
Ayephim  Ije  indeed  a  place-name,  the  locality  it  indi- 
cates remains  unidentified.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  corruption,  or  the  place-name  may  have  dropped 
out.     Cp  We.  in  loc. ;  ©'-  adds  irapd  rbv  *lop8d»rj». 

G.  A.  s. 

A7YAH  {n^9  [Ba.  Gi.]).  i  Ch.  T^Bf  RVn»&=AV 
Gaza  [g.v.,  2].     See  Ai,  i. 

AZAEL    (azahAoy    C^^A]).     i  Esd.9i4=Ezral0is, 

ASAHEL.  4. 

AZAELUS  (azahAoc   [B]),    i  Esd.934  =  Ezral04i, 

RV  AZAREEL,  5. 

AZAL,  or  rather  RV  Azel  (7V«  ;  lACOA  [BKr], 
^C^hA  [AQ]),  the  point  to  which  the  cleft  of  the  moun- 
tain is  to  reach  when  Yahw6  descends  upon  the  Mt. 
of  Olives  in  battle  (2^h.  14  5).  This  place,  presumably 
situated  near  Jerusalem,  is  often  identified  with  the 
equally  obscure  Bethezel.  Kohler,  Wright,  and 
others  (after  Vg.  Symm. ),  with  less  probability,  take 
VsitVk  to  be  an  adverbial  expression,  '  very  near,  hard 
by '  (cpOlsh.  §  167^  /  but  see  also  Konig,  §  330  /  [7]). 
Clermont  Ganneau  thinks  of  the  Wady  Yasul,  a  little 
valley  on  the  right  of  the  'Ain  el-L6z,  in  the  Wady 
en-^ar  {PJiFQu. ,  1871,  p.  loi). 

AZALIAH  {^n^VV^.  ecccAiOY  [AL]).  father  of 
Shaphan  the  secretary.  2K.  223  (eAloy  [B])  =  aCh. 
348(c€Aia[BA]). 

AZANIAH  (^^3J^il,  §  32,  •  Yahvfh  weighs,'  cp  Jaazan- 

iah;  A2An[€]iA  [BA],  -nihA  [«].  AZAloy  HO).  * 
Levite  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7), 
Neh.  IO9  [10]. 

AZAPEION  (ACCA<t>€ia)e  [B]).  iEsd.633  AV= 
Ezra  2  55  RV,  Hassophereth  [^.taJ. 

A7.AV.k  RV  Asara  (^c^^P^  [BA]),  a  family  of 
Nethinim  mentioned  after  Phinees  (  =  P[h]aseah)  in 
the  great  post -exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  i  Esd.  Ssif. 
Unmentioned  in  ||  Ezra  2  49  Neh.  Ts'* 

AZARAET.  (ozemA  [BA]).  Neh.  I236  AV,  RV  AzA- 
reel,  4. 

A7.AP.ATAff  I.  AVSaRAIAS,  lEsd.  8x  (^kZ^^pMOY 
[B],  cApAiOY  [AL])  =  Ezra7i,  Seraiah,  7. 

2.  AV  AzARiAS  (2  Esd.  1 1) ;  see  Azariah.  3. 

AZAREFJ.,  or  rather,  as  in  RV.  Azarel  (Ptntl?.  § 
28  ;  •  God  helps'  ;  ezpiHA  [AL],  cp  Azriel). 

I.  One  of  David's  warriors  (xCh.  126;  o^iiyX  [BN],  eKiriK 
[A] ;  etijA  [L]).    See  David,  I  ii,  «.  iii. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman  (see  Levi),  i  Ch.  25 18  (a^apia 
[B] ;  o<tT,A  (LI ;  cp  Uzziel). 

3.  A  Danitc  'prince'  under  David  (xCh.27  23;  a^afMU|A  [B], 
a^i)A[L]).    See  David,  I  11^  r.  i. 

4.  A  priest  in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
•  5  [*1, 1 15  [il  «),  Neh.  11 15  («o^piTiA  [BKp;  in  the  procession 
at  the  dedication  of  the  waill  (see  Ezka,  ii.  |  13  j'),  Neh.  12  36, 
AV  Azarael  (ofcii^  [BK*A],  o^p«ii}^  l^^p  supcrscr.]). 

5.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  f  5,  endX 
Ezra  10  41  (•^e^njA  [Bl,  «rp*i»A  [KD=i  Esd.»34  (EsRiL,  RV 
KzitiL,  (^(]iA  [BA],  e<rfMTU  [L]),  apparently  repeated  as 
AzAULi's  (ik  flU|ai)A  [Al,  -Of  [B],  oin.  L). 

AZARIAH  (nnilj,  §§  a8  84  [or  ^nntlj;  in  nos.  i, 
2,  6,  7,  8,  13,  15,  19,  20  ;  cpBaeron  i  Ch.  238].  '  Yahwi 
helps' ;  cp  Eleazar,  Azriel  ;  ^ZApiAC  [BAL]). 

1.  b.  Zadok  ;  priest,  temp.  Solomon,  i  K.  42  (afa/)et 
[B]).     See  Ben-hur. 

2.  CThief  priest,  temp.  Uzziah  (2  Ch.  2617-20). 

3.  Chief  priest,  temp.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  31 10-13). 

In  I  Ch.  69-14  (635-39)  the  name  of  Azariah  is  borne  by 
the  twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth  in  descent 
from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  Eleazar  {-ii'.  9  11 13  a^apta  [B]) ; 
of  the  fourteenth  it  is  said  that  he  *  executed  the  priest's 
office  in  the  house  that  Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem' 
(i  Ch.  610/  [036/]).  Omissions  and  transpositions 
allowed  for.  the  three  Azariahs  in  this  series  may  be 
held  to  be  identical  with  nos.   i,  2,  and  3  above;   at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Hilkiah 
of  iCh.  613/  (639/.)  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  Hilkiah  of  i  Ch.  9ii  and  Ezra 7 1  (i"a/)ctov  [B])  ;  if 
we  identify  these,  Azariah  (3)  was  a  contemporary  of 
Josiah,  not  of  Hezekiali.  'I'his  name  appears  also  as 
Azarias,  Azaraias,  Aziei,  Ezerias,  and  Ezias. 

4.  Expounder  of  law  (see  Ezra,  ii.  |  13  yC ;  cp  i.  |  8 ;  ii.  |  16 
($1,  *  15  [Or.X  Neh.8  7(om.  BKA)=i  Esd.948  (Azarias),  and 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  7),  Neh.  10  2  [3]  (a^apia 
[BKcaA],  ^axapias  (K*]).  Sec  also  Neh.  8  23  (a(apui  [BKAJX 
24  (fiii$a4api«]ta  [BMA],  oucov  a^.  [L]).  He  is  apparently  the 
Ezra  of  Neh.  12  I  13. 

5.  A  Kohathite  Levite  (i  Ch.  636  [21],  a^apia  [BL],  cp  2  Ch. 
29  12,  i.nnTy).     In  I  Ch.  6  24  [q]  his  place  is  taken  by  Uzziah,  2. 

6.  b.  Nathan,  supervisor  of  Solomon's  twelve  prefects  (i  K.  4 
5).     Probably  he  had  to  see  that  the  contributions  of  the  differ- 


ent departments  were  punctually  furnished.  His  father  was 
most  likely  the  well -known  prophet  who  in  2S.  12i  is  called 
simply  Nathan  (so  Ew.,  We.,  Klo.).     Others  (^.^.,  BShr)  make 


Azariah  Solomon's  nephew  ;  cp  2  S.  5 14  (6  opvitjia  [B*L]).    See, 
however,  Zabud. 

7.  A  son  of  King  Jehoshaphat,  twice  enumerated  (as  Azariah 
and  Azariahu)  in  2  Ch.  21  2,  but  omitted  in  0  [B]. 

8.  A  son  or  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah  in  2  Ch.  226  (ox(>^c](a« 
[BAL]) ;  but  it  Ls  clear  from  2  K.  8  29,  as  well  as  from  2  Ch.  22  i, 
that  Ahaziah  [2]  is  meant.  In  2  Ch.  21 17  he  b  called  Jehu- 
AHAZ  (f.v.,  3X 

9.  King  of  Judah ;  otherwise  known  as  Uzziah  (^.r.,  i). 

10.  One  of  the  *  three  children/ companions  of  Daniel ;  other- 
wise called  Abednego  [a.v.]  (Dan.  1 6  7  1 1  19  Song  of  Three 
Children,  v.  66  [0,  Theod.  Dan.  SasL  Azarias,  7). 

11.  A  Judahite,  son  of  Ethan,  iCh.  28  (Saptia  [B];  a^apia 
[A]). 

12.  A  Jerahmeelite,  1  Ch.  2  38/  (a^apia  [B]). 

13.  b.  Oded,  a  prophet  of  Judah,  whose  prophecy  to  King  Asa 
is  recorded  in  a  Cn.  16 1-8.  The  prophecy  is  attributed  to  Odcd 
in  V.  8. 

14.  Son  of  Jeroham ;  one  of  the  captains  who  were  associated 
with  Jehoiada  in  deposing  Athaliah  (2  Ch.  28 1). 

15.  Son  of  Obed ;  another  of  the  captains  associated  with 
Jehoiada  (a  Ch.  28 1 ;  cp  i  Ch.  2  38/). 

16.  Son  of  Hoshaiah ;  an  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  Jer.  48  a 
(o^axofcaf  [k*D-     Cp  Jaazaniah,  1. 

17.  Leader  (see  Ezra,  ii.  f  82)  in  the  great  post -exilic  list  (id. 

ii.9X  Neh.  77(«uJ«p**  (B**l»  -P**  [AD=Ezra22,  Sbraiah  ;  see 
Ezra  (ap<uas  [BA*],  a-apoioc  [AatL]). 

18.  In  procession  at  dedication  of  wall  (see  Ezra,  i.  f  13  g), 
Neh.  12  33  faxa^pw  [BK]  (see  BaerX  cp  (4). 

19.  An  Ephraimite,  temp.  Ahaz,  who  took  part  in  restoring 
the  captives  of  Judah,  2  Ch.  28 12  (ovJeta  [B]). 

20.  D.  Jkhallblel,  a  Merarite  Levite,  2  Ch.  20  la  (Caxapnn 
[BA]). 

AZARTAB  (^j^^pi^c  [BAL]),  the  Greek  form  of 
Azariah. 

1.  I  Esd.  9  21  =  Ezra  10  ai,  Uzziah,  ?. 

2.  In  list  of  Ezra's  supporters  (x  Eso.  9  43),  wanting  in  ||  Neh. 
8  4  ;  see  Be.  ati  toe. 

3.  I  Esd.  9  48  =  Neh.  8  7,  Azariah  (A 

4.  RV  Azaraias  (2  Esd.  1 1),  b.  Helkias ;  see  Azariah  (3). 

5.  The  name  assumed  by  the  angel  Raphael  \(tj.v.\  when 
accompanying;  Tobit  (Tob.  6  la  66 13  78  Pa). 

6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  i  Mace  5  x8 
5660  (in  V.  s,6Caxaip*<iS  [AK]). 

7.  Song  of  Three  Children,  66  (0  Theod.  Dan.  8  88) ;  see  Aza- 
riah (loX 

AZAEU  (azapoy  [B]).  1  Esd.  6  is  RV;  AV  Azuran. 
AZAZ  (Tjy,  ozoyz  [BA]  ;  but  L  gives  icoAZAZ — ».^.. 
Joazaz) :  cp  Azaziah,  a  Reubenite  name  ( i  Ch.  6  8t). 

AZAZEL  (7t6(]r).'  Of  the  two  goats  set  apart  for 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (see  Atonement,  Day 
_  -  .y  -  of),  one  was  chosen  by  lot  for  a  sin- 
~^"VV;~~  offering  for  Yahw6,  the  other  for  *Aza*zel 
pracuce.  ^^^  les-io).  After  the  sin-offering  had 
been  made  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  high  priest  was 
to  lay  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  for  *Aza'zel, 
and  confess  over  it -all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  (cp  the 
confession  of  sin  in  Mishna.  Yoptd  62),  laying  them  on 
its  head  and  sending  it  out  into  the  wilderness  to  Azazel 
{v.  21/.).  The  meaning  of  this  act,  which  is  further 
described  in  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  is  clear. 
The  goat  symbolically  bears  away  the  sins  of  the  people. 
Something  analogous  is  found  in  Lev.  14  4^1  where,  for 
the  purification  of  the  leper,  one  bird  is  to  be  killed,  and 
the  other,  charged  with  the  disease,  is  to  be  let  loose 

1  AV  renders  'scapegoat.'  For  the  renderings  in  0,  see  col. 
395,  note  7. 
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into  the  open  field.     Cp  also  Zech.  hsff.,  where  sin  is 
carried  away  bodily  into  the  land  of  Shinar.^ 

The  meaning  of  Azazel  is  much  disputed ;  it  b.  of 
course,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  inquiry  into 

__.  the  origin  of  the  custom.     It  is  at  least 

ll^  T9*   certain  that,  as  Azazel  receives  one  goat 

'^*^*'*  while  Yahw6  receives  the  other,  both  must 
be  personal  beings. 

The  theory  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  (Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Rashi, 
Kimhi ;  cp  Ibn  Ezra's  references  to  current  views),  that  Azfizel 
is  a  place  m  the  wilderness,  is  inadmissible  ;  and  equally  so  are 
the  views  of  Aq.,  Symm.,  ler.,  AV,  that  it  means  tne  goat 
itself  (rpayoc  aircoxoftcttK  and  w^iifitviK,  ^^i^f  ^"f^^^^^^i  'he 
scape-goat '),  and  of  Merx  in  Schenkel's  Bi'S.  Lex.  1  256,  and 
others,  that  it  is  an  abstract  term  =  '  complete  removal  or 
dismissal '  (from  \/^iy)»  a  view  probably  taken  by  © .2 

It  seems  most  natural  to  connect  the  belief  in  question 
with  the  demonology  and  angelology  which  developed 
so  largely  in  the  post-exilic  age  {Enoch ^^%^^t\^^). 
One  group  of  interpreters,  on  this  view,  take  AzSzel  as 
a  prominent  member  of  the  class  of  se'irim,  or  demons 
of  the  field  and  the  desert,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  post-exilic  times  (Lev.  17?  ;  see  Satyr,  §  2), 
— to  whom  possibly  all  the  sins  of  the  people  with 
their  evil  effects  were  symbolically  sent  every  year  (so, 
with  various  modifications,  Ew. ,  DL ,  Dr.  [Expos.],  Now. , 
Benz. ).  We  need  not,  however  (with  the  first  three 
scholars),  regard  the  conception  as  a  primitive  one,  or 
as  having  been  taken  over  by  the  religion  of  Yahwi  from 
an  earlier  stage ;  and  least  of  all  is  there  any  imitation 
of  the  symbolic  vengeance  taken  by  the  E^ptians  on 
Set-Typhon'  (see  Brugsch.  /?e/ig.  u.  Mythol.  d.  alt. 
Aeg.  710).  On  the  other  hand,  Cheyne  ( *  The  Date  and 
Origin  of  the  Ritual  of  'Aza'zel'  in  ZATW  16  153-156 
['95])  considers  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
ritual  *  to  do  away  with  the  cultus  of  se'irim  by  sub- 
stituting a  personal  angel  for  the  crowd  of  impersonal 
and  dangerous  se'irim. '  *  His  arguments  for  this  very 
attractive  view  are  (a)  the  form  of  the  name  (deliberately 
altered  from  ^KTiy,  '  God  strengthens '  ;  cp  M'tt^,  i  Ch. 
1521),  which  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  other  names 
of  angels  ;  and  {b)  more  especially  the  passages  of  the 
Book  of  Enoch  referring  to  Azazel  as  a  leader  of  the 
evil  angels  (Gen.  6124).  *  Azazel  is  therefore  of  literary 
not  of  popular  origin  ;  he  is  due  to  the  same  school  of 
speculative  students  of  Scripture  to  which  we  owe  the 
other  names  of  angels,  good  and  evil,  in  the  later 
literature.'  In  any  case,  we  must  admit  that  the  old 
interpreters  who  identified  Azazel  with  Satan*  had 
some  plausibility  on  their  side  (Orig.  c.  Cels.  6305; 
Iren.  H(Br.  1 12,  followed  by  Spencer,  Hengstenberg, 
Kalisch,  and  Volck).  We  may  at  least  venture  to  say 
with  Renss  •  that  '  the  conception  of  Azazel  lies  on  the 
way  which  led  later  to  that  of  the  deviL '  For  Azazel 
is  certainly  described  as  in  some  sense  a  being  hostile 
to  God.  1.  B. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  modem  critics  should  have 
flailed  to  comprehend  the  ritual  of  the  scapegoat,  and 

8   Racfint     ^^^^  rejected  with  much  positiveness  the 

criidcism  ^^^  natural  explanation  of  the  name 
•  Azazel,  so  that  it  has  become  a  kind  of 
dogma  that  Stkj^  is  not  from  Sk  liyi  but  either  a  weak- 
ened form  of  Si^TK,  meaning  '  avemincus,'  or  '  porro 
abiens,'  or  'amotio'  (Ol. ,  Merx,  Slade,  Kautzsch-Ges. , 
Volck),'  or  else  a  broken  plural  of  difficult  interpretation 

J  For  extra-biblical  parallels,  see  below,  |  5 ;  also  Ew.  Ani. 
158  ;  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.^)  422  [and  for  an  Assyriological  explana- 
tion of  the  reference  to  the  wUdemess,  see  Ritual,  f  10]. 

*  Cp,  however,  below,  note  7. 

*  Tnis  view  has  left  a  trace  in  Smith,  DB^  1  297,  but  has 
received  no  sanction  from  Di.  or  Dr.,  whose  names  are  mentioned. 
Against  it  5.ee  Diestel,  Zt.f.  hist,  I heol.  ('60),  pp.  159^ 

^  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore  suggests  a  reference  to  Nachmanides  on 
Lev.  168. 

*  The  Rabbinic  identification  of  Satan  with  Sammael  as  *  chief 
of  the  Sauns '  (Midr.  R.  on  Dt.  11  3)  may  here  be  chronicled. 

«  Geich.  dcr  Schri/ten  des  A  7^),  501. 

7  Some  critics  refer  to  9b  as  having  initiated  the  theory  of  an 
abstract  formation.  Certainly  in  I^.  10 10  b^  I^bafl  renders 
VtKiy^  cU  riv  awowoiiirjv ;  and  in  v.  26,  «t«  a^o-cF.    What  the 
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(perhaps  some  particular  class  of  unfriendly  demons ; 
see  Steiner  in  Schenkel,  Bid.  Lex.  6  599,  and  Bochart).^ 
The  truth  is  that  the  old  derivation  of  Azazel 
from  x/"y>  '^o  ^  strong'  (see  Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  Saadia), 
needed  to  assume  a  new  form  in  order  to  conmiend  itself. 

The  explanation  of  the  name  as  7M  TMJ];  (which  was  retracted 
by  Diestel  its  author)  implies  an  un-Hebraic  mode  of  formation, 
says  Di.,  and  the  names  of  angels  compounded  with  Sc 
belong  to  the  later  Jewish  theology.  The  former  objection  is 
not  absolutely  decisive ;  the  name  Abirel  in  Jubilets  seems  to  be 
7K  T3K  (see  Abrech).  Still,  there  is  no  necessity  to  follow 
Diestel ;  the  later  Jews  could  form  names  correctly,  and  the  ex- 
planation offered  above,  which,  with  the  connected  theory,  may 
claim  fo  be  virtualljr  a  new  one,  is  not  open  to  Di.'s  objection. 
Di.'s  second  objection  points  the  way  to  the  true  reason  why 
modem  scholars  have  often  given  such  far-fetched  and  improbable 
(however  learnedly  justified)  etymologies.  They  felt  that  a  name 
formed  on  the  analoey  of  Michael  and  Gabriel  must  be  late ;  but 
their  theory  compelled  them  to  suppose  that  AzAzel  was  early, 
and  that  the  name  AzSzel  in  En4Kn  (like  Belial  and  Beelzebub, 
Delitzsch  ventiu^s  to  add)  was  simply  borrowed  ftt>ra  the  OT.* 
Thus  the  light  thrown  on  the  name  by  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
missed.  Nor  was  sufficient  us^  made  of  the  Mishna  treatise 
called  Ylhnd^  with  its  strange  but  not  imaginary  details,  although 
the  description  comes  from  a  time  not  very  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  later  portions  of  the  priestly  code.  Nor  did  critics  give 
heed  enough  to  the  facts  of  comparative  folklore,  which  illustrate 
certain  details  in  the  Ydmd. 

The  more  we  study  the  Priestly  Code,  the  more  we 
are  struck  by  the  combination  of  firmness  and  Uixity 
which  its  compilers  display.  They  are  firmness  itself  as 
regards  the  essential  principles  of  the  law,*  but  very 
compliant  to  minor  popular  superstitions.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  probable  than  that  the  legal 
authorities  to  whom  the  later  portions  of  Lev.  16  are  due 
gave  their  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  had  perhaps 
been  found  impossible  to  root  out,  on  condition  of  its 
being  regulated  and  modified  by  themselves.  Assum- 
ing this  to  have  been  the  case,  we  can  explain  the 
name  Azazel,  and  even  account  for  the  spelling,  which 
has  struck  many  scholars  as  inconsistent  with  the  ety- 
mology *?K  tiy.  From  the  point  of  view  here  adopted — 
viz. ,  that  the  priestly  code  is  not  Mosaic,  but  a  com- 
bination of  diverse  elements  due  to  many  different  persons 
in  the  exilic  and  the  post-exilic  periods,  and  framed  in  a 
statesmanlike,  compromising  spirit — there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  view  here  mentioned  is  correct.  There 
is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Azazel, 
and  very  little  as  to  the  origin  and  significance  of  the 
rite. 

To  supplement  the  account  of  the  present  writer's 
theory  given  above,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  Diestel 
4.J«wlflhBnner-  formerly,  he  opposes  the  widely 
■tlSonar^  received  view  that  Azazel  was  a 
KaKoScUfji<ay  to  whom  the  sin  of  the 
people  and  the  resulting  calamities  were  sent,  and  that 
the  belief  goes  back  to  pre-exilic  times. 

The  first  part  of  this  view  was  that  of  Benzinger  (Arch.  478) 
in  1894  ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  tenable.  The  sullan  of  the/mw, 
to  whom  the  se'irim  propitiated  by  the  Jews  in  post-exilic  times 
correspond  (see  Satyr,  |  2),  has  no  personal  name ;  he  and  his 
subjects  are  impersonal.  If  Azazel  were  a  demon  we  should 
hear  of  him  in  other  parts  of  Leviticus.  Nor  is  it  likely  thxU 
even  a  later  legislator  would  have  adopted  Az2zel  as  an  cvH 
demon. 

translator  means  by  this,however,  isairove^ir<$/AeK(K(soTheodoret, 
Quasi.  22  in  Lev.;.  In  short,  he  agrees  with  Aq.,  Symm.,  Jer. 
in  deriving  the  name  from  Tj;  and  7J^,  This  gives  the  right  in- 
terpretation of  airoirofiiraiof  [BAFL],  which  answers  to  AzSzel  in 
V.  loa.  AverruHcus,  in  this  view  of  the  facts,  is  not  the 
eqiiivalent  of  ®*s  term^  as  Ew.  (Anf.  363)  supposes. 

1  Del.  is  not  happv  m  his  explanation,  '  iJefier  of  God.'  He 
traces  the  name  to  Arabic  mythology:  'asz  is  used  of  a  horse 
which  successfully  resists  its  rider  {ZKIV  1  182  ['So])  ;  but 
K5nig  is  no  more  successful — 'fortis  decedens'  is  his  rendering 
(JLehrgeb.  2  a,  417). 

2  So  Driver  {Expositor.  1885,  b.  p.  215).  In  Hastings*  DB 
(art-  *  Azazel ')  no  very  definite  conclusion  is  reached :  but 
reference  is  duly  made  to  the  too  generally  neglected  analogies 
of  other  popular  religions. 

S  Kalisch  rightly  says  that,  'although  Azazel  and  his  goat  are 
a  stain  on  the  Levitical  legislation,  they  do  not  taint  the  main 
Drinciple  of  Judaism — (}oa's  absolute  sovereignty'  {LeviticuSy 
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Azazel^  to  the  Jewish  theologians  (including  the  authors 
of  the  scapegoat-ritual)  was  a  fallen  angel,  evil  no  doubt, 
yet  not  altogether  unfriendly  to  man,  for  he  was  the 
true  Tubal-cain,  one  of  the  *  sons  of  Elohira '  mentioned 
in  Gen.  61/.  4^  (see  Enoch  Qt  f.  81  and  especially 
10  4-8  13i).  He  was  said  to  have  been  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  placed  in  '  an  opening  in  the  desert  which 
is  in  Dudael '  ;  rough  and  jagged  rocks  have  been  laid 
upon  him.  Now,  Dudael  is  not  *  God's  caldron '  (Di. ), 
but  (Geiger,  Charles)  a  fantastic  modification  of  Hadudo 
in  Beth  Hadudo,  where  was  the  crag  (p^x)  down  which, 
according  to  Yomd  (64;  cp  Tg.  ps.-Jon.  Lev.  1622), 
the  *  goat  for  Azazel '  was  pushed,  which  crag  Schick  * 
identifies  with  mod.  Bet-hudidun,  on  the  edge  of  a  chalk 
clifF,  overhanging  a  rocky  chasm,  at  the  right  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  The  coincidence  seems  too  striking  to 
permit  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  Azfizel. 

It  was  this  personal  angel  (the  later  Jews  gave  a 
quasi-personality  to  the  angels)  that  the  author  of  the 
scapegoat-ritual  substituted  for  the  crowd  of  selrim  (or 
earth-demons)  to  whom  the  people  sacrificed ;  just  as 
the  scapegoat  was  the  substitute  for  the  sacrificial 
victims.*  The  need  must  have  been  great  indeed.  In 
the  marriage  songs  of  the  Canticles  we  twice  find  (it  is 
probable)  the  strange  appeal,  *  I  charge  you,  O  ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  fair>'-hosts  and  by  the 
tree-spirits. '  ^  In  such  a  poem  the  name  of  Yahw6  could 
not  be  lightly  used  :  all  the  world,  however,  knew  of  the 
supernatural  beings  who  haunted  thickets  and  some- 
times inhabited  trees,  and  like  the  jinn  to-day,  were 
sometimes  firiendly  to  man,  sometimes  imfriendly.* 
The  substitution  appears  to  have  produced  an  effect : 
at  least,  the  Chronicler,  in  the  third  century,  represents 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  scirim  as  pre-exilic 
(2  Ch.  11 15).  Certainly,  too,  we  may  infer  from  the 
details  respecting  the  n^nso.T  Tysy  ( *  the  dismissed  goat ') 
in  Yomd  that  the  popularity  of  the  institution  was  great. 
The  cries.  'Take  (them)  away  and  get  out.' ^  reported 
by  the  Gemara  on  Vomd^^,  show  how  intensely  the 
lower  classes  (Babylonians  they  are  disparagingly 
called)  believed  in  the  removal  of  their  sins  by  the  goat. 
See  also  Ep.  Bam.  7 ;  Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  3  7  ;  adv. 
Jud.  14;  Just.  c.  Tryph.  40.  That  the  'goat  for 
Azazel '  was  really  pushed  over  the  precipice  ( Yomd, 
6),  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  instructive 
to  notice,  however,  that  the  scribe  who  inserted  the 
directions  in  Lev.  16  could  not  bring  himself  to  put 
down  all  that  actually  happened.  What  we  read  is 
that  Aaron  was  to  confess  all  the  sins  of  the  Israelites 
(there  is  great  emphasis  on  *  all ')  over  the  goat,  and  to 
send  him  away  in  the  charge  of  a  certain  man  into  a 
solitary  land  (nnia  [hk  v.  21/.).  This  is  explained  in 
Tg.  ps.-Jon.,  'and  shall  send  him  away  by  a  man 
prep)ared  from  the  preceding  year,  to  take  him  into  a 
rocky  desert  which  is  Beth-hadur6'  (see  above).  In 
compensation  for  this,  it  is  Leviticus  that  gives  us  one 
detail  not  preserved  in  Yomd.  In  v.  10  it  is  said  that 
the  goat  for  Azazel  is  to  be  presented  alive  before  Yahw6, 
that  atoning  rites  may  be  performed  over  him  (ispV 
vVy)  ;  which  recalls  the  direction  about  the  '  living 
bird '  (see  §  i)  that  forms  a  parallel  to  the  scapegoat  in 
the  law  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  146/.). 

I  Another  form  of  the  name  may  have  been  Uzael  (cp  Te.  ps.> 
Jon.  on  Gen.  64  with  Enoch  6).     The  form  Asiel  also  is  found. 

3  It  is  not  worth  while  to  examine  the  Jewish  interpretations 
of  this  strange  passage  (see  Enoch.  Tg.  ps.-Jon-,  Judex 

3  ZDPV  3  214^  ['So]. 

*  See  WRS,  Rel.  Sem.(^  418,  422,  468. 

8  Cant.  2785,  n^'?*K31  niK3^a.  The  change  in  the  pointing 
is  very  slight :  ^k  should  be  v  The  usual  explanation  is  very 
fanciful  (see  Budde).  The  sacred  trees  (especially  the  locust- 
or  carob-trees)  are  still  reverenced  in  Palestine  as  being  possessed. 

«  See  WRS,  Jiei.  Sem.(i)  131-1^3 ;  Balden.sperger^  PEFQu, 
St.,  July  '93,  p.  204^  Some  o\  i)xt  jinn  are  believed  to  be 
dangerous  to  newly  married  people.  D>on't  play  with  love,  says 
the  passage  (Cant.  2  7),— for  fear  of  xhtj'inn, 

'  Ksi  ^10  K2n  V^s^ 
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To  resume  and  to  supplement :  the  usages  described 
in  Yomd  are  a  combination  of  a  primitive  sacrifice  to  the 
demons  of  imtilled  or  (especially)  mountainous  country 
with  a  superstitious  custom  still  widely  prevalent,  accord- 
ing to  which  evils  of  all  kinds  were  sought  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  the  device  of  lading  them  on  some  animal, 
which  was  thereupon  driven  away  from  the  community 
like  the  scapegoat  (see  Lyall,  Fortnightly  Review,  1872, 
p.  131  ;  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  2  189-193  ;  E.  F.  Knight, 
Where  Two  Empires  Meet,  ii\  f.).  Such  customs, 
as  Frazer  points  out,  tend  to  become  periodic,  like  the 
rile  of  the  scapegoat.  See,  further,  Atonement, 
Day  of. 

Diestel,'Set-Typhon,  Asasel,  und  Satan*  in  Zt.f.  hist.  TheoL 

x86o,   p.    159^:    Oort,  Th.    T  10  150-155  ['76];    Baudissin, 

Studd.  zur  sem.  Rel.-gesch.  1  180/I ;  Driver, 

Literature.    Expos.  1885  b.  pp.  214-217  ;    Chevne,   ZA  TW 

16    153  j^   ['95I ;    and  articles  by  Driver  in 

by  Voick  in  "  ""       '"      *      '"' 


Hastings  DB,  and 

and  Kalisch  on  Leviticus,  and  NowackV/Z^-^.  Arch.  2   186. 


in  Herzog,  PRE^).     Cp  also  DL 
■  Howack,  HeifT.  Arch.  2   186. 
1/  L  B.;   §3/  T.   K.  C. 
AZAZTAH   (-in^^l!!},   §   29,    'Yahwfe   is   strong.'   or 
•  strengthens  '  ;  oz[e]lAC  [B«AL]). 

1.  A  Lcvite  musician,  temp.  David  (see  Levi),  i  Ch.  15  21. 

2.  An  Ephraimite,  temp.  David  (i  Ch.  27  ao). 

3.  A  Levite,  temp.  Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  81 13  ;  O^o^of  [A]). 

AZBAZABETH  (^cB^c^^pee  [A]),  i  Esd.569  AV. 

RV"*-  ASBACAPHATH. 

AZBUK(pJ|3ir;  azaBoy  [«]•  "X  l^l  ^zBoyx  [A]. 
ezAoYK  [L]  AZBOc),  father  of  Nehkmiah  [2]  (Neh.  3 
i6t).  Possibly  of  non-Judaean  origin  ;  cp  Mey.  Ent, 
147  167. 

AZEKAH  {r\^%  AZHKA  [BNAQL]),  a  town  in  the 
lowland  of  Judah  (josh.  1635,  'la^yjKa  [B]),  not  far  from 
the  supposed  scene  of  David's  combat  with  Goliath  (i 
S.  17 1).  This  was  in  the  Vale  of  Elah  (  VV.  es-Sant, 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Sukereir)  near  Socoh  (Shu- 
weikeh),  which  is  about  12  m.  S.  from  Aijalon  and  2  m. 
S.  from  Jarmuth.  Azekah  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  pursuit  of  the  five  kings  by  the 
Israelites  extended  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  (Josh. 
10 10).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Ch.  11 9,  'A^€Ka 
[L]),  besieged  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (Jer.  347),  and  re- 
inhabited  by  Jews  in  post -exilic  times  (Neh.  11 30). 
Perhaps  an  echo  of  the  name  survives  in  Btr  es-Zdg,  N. 
of  Socoh  (cp  Buhl,  Pal.  90,  n.  92  ;  and  see,  on  the 
other  hand,  Seybold,  MDPV,  1896,  p.  26). 

AZEL  ('PVK),  Zech.  145  RV=AV  Azal.  q.v. 

AZEL  (/V^!'>  §  50;  abbrev.  from  Azaliah.  g.v,\ 
€ChA  [BA],  acahA  [L]).  a  descendant  of  Saul,  in  a 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  {g.v.,  §  9,  il  \fi]),  i  Ch.  837/ 
(accahA  [L])  =  943  (ecAHA  [BK]),  944  (ccahA  [K]). 

AZEM  (Dy^),  Josh.  1629  AV,  RV  Ezem. 

AZEPHUBITH,  RV  Arsiphurith  (Apc€i<t)OYP€ie 
[B]),  I  Esd.5i6=Ezra2i8,  JORAH. 

AZETAS  (azhtac  [BAj,  om.  L),  a  family  in  the  great 
post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9.  §  8  ^)  in  i  Esd.  615, 
but  not  in  ||  Ejjra2 16  =  Neh.  7  21  ;  perhaps  the  name  owes 
its  presence  to  some  mistake  (Mey.  Ent.  155  n.). 

AZOAD  (1|TI?,  §  43— «.<?. ,  '  strong  is  Gad*  [cp  Azbaal, 
CIS  1  118,  and  see  Gad],  or,  'fate  is  hard'  (?) ; 
AZr^A  [AL]).  The  B'ne  Azgad,  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra2ia  (reckoned  at 
1222;  acTTaJ  [B],  a^y.  [A],  aaiab  [L])  =  Neh.  7x7 
(reckoned  at  2322  ;  a<rya5  [B],  ayerai  [A],  ourrad  [iC]) 
=  I  Esd.  5 13,  AV  Sadas,  RV  Astad  (o^at  [B,  where 
the  number  of  the  family  is  given  as  1322],  a<rrao  [A]). 
A  band  of  no  males  of  them  came  up  with  Ezra, 
Ezra8i2  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  <z  :  §  3)  {aarab  [B])  =  i  Esd. 
838,  EV  ASTATH,  RV"«-  Azgad  {affraS  [BA]),  and 
they  were  represented  among  the  signatories  to  the 
covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10 15  [16]  (atryaS  [B], 
aaraZ  [«]). 
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AZIA 

AZIA    (ozeiOY    M),    iEsd.53i=AV   Ezra249. 

UZZA,   2. 

A23EI  (4  Esd.  1 3)  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  see 
AZARIAH,  3. 

AZIEL  (Pt!<^Tr.  I  Ch.  1620).     See  Jaaziel. 

AZIZA  («jni;.  §  83  ;  'strong'  ;  o2€l  [L],  -a  [B«]. 
o^t^a  [A],  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  i.  §  5,  end), 
Lzra  1027=1  Esd.  9  28,  Sardeus,  RV  Zardeus  (^rpoAtoc  [B], 
iapBauoi  [A],  o^et  [L]). 

AZMAVETH  (njDTy,  perhaps  •  Death  is  strong'  [cp 
Cant.  86],  a  possible  name  for  a  hero  [see  Ah i  moth, 
and  cp  Gray,  HPN  231]  ;  ace.  to  Kittel  the  ending 
should  be  -moth  or  -muth  [SBOT  i  Ch.  1  20] ;  om.  BA. 
^kZM(A>6  E^*^**  ™*f].  ACM-  [L])-  A  Benjamite  place  near 
Geba  (Neh.  1229),  usually  identified  with  el-Hizmeh,  a 
village  4  m.  NE.  of  Jerusalem,  between  Jeba'  and 
'Anata  ( ZDP  K  2 155  ;  PEF  Mem.  89). 

The  b'ne  Azmaveth  occur  in  ihe  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  f  9),  Ezra  2 24  (viol  avfitoB  [B] .  .  .  a^.  [A]  .  .  .  afua$ 
[Ll)=  Neh.  7  28  (av6p€^  prida(rfio*0  [BX],  o.  /5t^.  [A],  viot  avBitAaB 
[L]),  Bethazmaveth  (niDiy  n'3)=i  Esd.5i8,  RV  Bethas- 
MOTH,  which  is  preferable  to  AV  Bbthsamos  OSaiTao-fMav  [BJ, 
Btti^aa^w^  ^atiitioO  [A]). 

AZMAVETH  (njIDTi;.!  see  above  ;  ACMa>e  [BL]. 
A2M-  [A]). 

1.  One  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men,  38.2831  (oa-peaB  [B*], 
<riu».  [Bb],  -at  iua9  [A],  o^eAfiwK  [L])=i  Ch.ll33(a^i^  [BK]), 
a  native  of  Bahurim  [q.v.\  (*pnn3  [1  Ch.]  and  'prro  [2S.I  being 
both  miswritten  for  VSyXZ  [We.  Dr.]).    Azmaveth,  the '  father '  of 

Jezibl  and  Pelet,  2  (i  Ch.  I23;  aa-fuaB  [K]),  two  of  David's 
warriors,  may,  however,  be  the  place-name;  cp  above.  See 
David,  §  u  (a)i\. 

2.  b.  Jehoadah  or  ^arah  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  in  a  genealogy 
of  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  [^J),  iCh.S36  (o-oAjuuu  [B])=942  iya4<u»$ 
[BKD. 

3  b.  Adiel,  one  of  Da\'id's  overseers  (1  Ch.  27  25).  See 
David,  $  ii(c)i. 

AZMON  (jiDVr),  an  unidentified  site,  marking  the 
western  portion  of  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah  before 
the  point  where  •  it  went  out  at  the  brook  of  Egypt ' 
(Josh.  154  Nu.344  5t).  0'  has  kacfjuuva  [BAL], 
ZeXfUtfya  [BA],  kaekfuava  [AFLJ ;  Targ.  has  cop,  on 
which  last  precarious  reading  Trumbull  bases  his 
identification  of  Azmon  with  'Ain  el-Kas€me  in  the 
W.  Kas^me.     With  Azmon  cp  Ezem  (d«;). 

AZNOTH-TABOB  Onri  n^K— ».i^.,  'ears,  or 
outliers,  of  Tabor'-— §  99 ;  cp  Uzzen-Sheerah),  a  land- 
mark of  Naphtali,  doubtless  near  Mt.  Tabor,  Josh. 
1934  (€N^e  GaBcop  [B],  AZANcoe  9.  [A],  ^20)6  6.  [L]). 
According  to  Onom.,  a^avtad  (05^)  224.  88)  lay  near 
Diocaesarea  or  Sepphoris ;  cp  Chisloth-Tabor,  and 
see  Tabor. 

AZOR  (azcop  [Ti.  WH]),  Mt.  1 13 ;  see  Genealogies, 
ii.  §  2. 

AZ0TTJ8  UzcoTOC  fAKVJ,  Jos.  ^«/.xii.  lis,  ezAC 
[ed.  Niese],  azac  AZARa).  the  •  mount '  to  which 
Bacchides  pursued  the  Jews  in  the  battle  (Apr.  161  b.c.  ) 
in  which  Judas  the  Maccabee  lost  his  life  (i  Mace.  915), 
is  unknown.  Michaelis  has  very  plausibly  conjecturcii 
that  the  expression  may  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Heb.  nn.T  miB'K  (cp  Ashdoth-Pisgah),  meaning 
the  slopes  where  the  hill  country  of  Judah  descends  into 
the  Shephelah.  Ewald  (  G^jtA.  O  4  422,  n.  2)  compares 
Atara  W.  of  Bir  ez-Zet,  a  small  hilL 

2.  The  Azotus  (afwroj  [Ti.  WH])  of  Acts 8 40  i  Mace. 
4 15  568  IO77  f-  84  11 4  1434  16 10  Judith 2  28  is  Ashdod 
[q.  V.  ].  Some  (including  Buhl,  p.  1 88 )  also  identify  with 
Ashdod  the  Azotus  of  i  Mace.  9 15. 

AZRIEL  (^«nj|^.'  perhaps  '  help  of  God,'  §  29). 

1  On  the  vocalisation  and  ®'s  readings  cp  Hazarmaveth. 

2  nij?  is  an  Aram,  pronunciation  (cp  /K^^^y),  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  here,  contrarily  to  its  usual  practice,  9  prefers  the 
Hebrew  vocalisaUon  (cp  Kjttel,  SBOT  ad  ioc.\ 
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AZZTTB 

1.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  Manasseh-beyond-Jordan,  x  Ch.  5  24! 
T«pi»,AIBl,i€?/>.  [A1,*^.ILD. 

2.  A  Naphtahte,  i  Ch.  27  19T  (ccrpcitjA  [B] ;  but  some  Hebrew 


(t,r«pi»,AIBl,i€f/>.  [A1,*^.ILD. 
2.  A  Naphtahte,  i  Ch.  27  19^  (. 
MSS  have  UzziEL,  a  reading  supported  by  ^ai.  o^ti^A). 


3.  Father  of  Seraiah  [2],  Jer.8626t  (€<rpii»A  [BK],  €<i<.  [A], 
*<^p.  [Q]). 

AZRTKAM  (Djjni^.  ezpiKdM  [AL]). 

1.  Levite,  in  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
(Ezra,  ii.  %  5  [b],  %  15  [i]  a),  Neh.  11 15  («^/>«t  [B],  texpti  [k*  '''dj, 
t^putav  titc-a],  «<r^i  IA])=  i  Ch.9r4  (eo-pccicaK  [B],  a^ixofi  [L]). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  iCh.323  (e^ucav  [B], 
ea-piKOfA  [A],  aa-p.  [L]). 

3.  Descendant  of  Saul  in  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (8  9,  ii.  OJ), 
iCh.838  (e^ticat  [B»],  e^eiice  [Bab])=i  Ch.944  («<r«p«t«av 
[BJX 

[uttCpiKavlAd. 


4.  '  Ruler  of  the  house '  under  Ahaz,   2  Ch.  28  7  (ryiptiKav 


AZTJBAH  (nnW,  'forsaken';  azoyBa  [BAL]). 
I.  Wife  of  Caleb  [q.v.]  in  iCh. 2i8/.  (ya^ov^a 
[H,  A  in  7'.  19],  a^ov^a  [L]).  The  names  in  this  passage 
are  as  peculiar  as  the  constructions.  Kittel  {SBOT) 
renders  an  emended  text  thus :  *  And  Caleb  b.  Hezron 
took  Azubah  (deserted  one)  to  wife,  and  begat  Jerioth 
(tent-curtains) ;  and  these  are  her  sons,  Jesher  (up- 
rightness), Shobab  (backsliding),  and  Ardon.'  As  to 
the  names  of  these  sons,  Jesher  may  be  read  Jojashar 
(Yahw6  is  right),  and  Shobab  Jj^hub  (one  who  turns 
to  God),  and  Ardon  Oman  (®  opva.).  But  nr*  can 
hardly  be  thus  used  of  Ciod  (in  spite  of  Dt.  824  Ps. 
119137),  and  Ornan,  or  (iCh.  821  MT)  Aman,  has 
a  suspicious  aspect.  Hence  Klostermann  {Gesch. 
115)  takes  V.  18  to  be  a  record  of  a  shortlived  colony 
of  Calebites,  founded  on  the  spot  where  there  had 
been  a  pastoral  settlement.  He  renders  *  Caleb  b. 
Hezron  made  the  deserted  one — the  woman  of  tent- 
curtains — to  bear  children,  namely,  Upright,  and  Back- 
slider, and  Destruction '  (reading  niyn'  nrj*.  "wj,  and  . 
1"^3k).  The  colonists  began  well,  but  'left  the  paths 
of  uprightness '  (Pr.  213),  and  were  given  up  to  '  destruc- 
tion' (  =  She61,  Pr.  15ii).  Wellhausen  also  {De  Gent. 
33/ )  notices  the  symbolic  character  of  the  names ; 
nr\  according  to  him,  =p-ic^\  Jeshunm ;  niy'T-na  (so 
he  reads)  is  a  tent-dwelling  woman  ;  na^Ty.  the  desert 
region  inhabited  at  first  by  the  Calibbites. 

2.  Mother  of  Jehoshaphat,  i  K.2242  (dfa€/3a  [B]) 
=  2Ch.  2O31.  T.  K.  c. 

AZUE  (WP).  Jer.  28  x  Ezek.  11 1  A V  ;  RV  better 
AzzuR  [^.v.,  i/.]. 

AZURAN,  RV  AzARU,  RV^^-  Azmu  (a^zApoy  [B]. 

•^ovp.  [A],  om.  L),  family  in  the  great  post -exilic  list  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  I  9.  9  8  c),  in  1  Esd.  6  15,  but  not  in  ||  Earra  2  16  =  Neh.  7  21 ; 
probably  identical  with  AzzuR,  2  (Neh.  10 17  [18]).  Note  in  each 
case  the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  names,  Adin,  Ater,  and 
Hezekiah. 

AZZAH,  AV  Gaza  (H^r,  pa^iAN  [B],  pAZHC  [A], 
aAia  [L]),  iCh.  728  RV.  Many  Hebrew  MSS  here 
read  n»y  (Ayj'ah ;  cp  €5»),  a  reading  recommended 
by  the  context.  The  place  was  apparently  N.  of 
Shechem.     See  Gaza. 

AZZAN  (rtV.  'gifted  with  strength' ;  ozd  [BAFL]), 
father  of  Paltiel,  2  (Nu.  3426t). 

AZZUR  ("VltP  \y(p,  in  2],  'helped  [by  C^d]');  see 
Names,  §  56,  and  cp  Azuri  of  Ashdod. 

1.  Father  of  Hananiah,  the  prophet,  of  Gibeon,  Jer.  28  \<B  ch. 
85]  I  (tt<«p  (BKAQl) ;  AV  Azur. 

2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah  (4],  Ezek.  11 1  («^rp  [Bl,  lei^ep  [A], 
o^bvp  [Q],  a^ep  [Qmjf.],  te^tp  [PL]) ;  AV  Azuk. 

3.  One  of  the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  7) ; 
Neh.  10 17  (ofiovp  [B],  of.  [KAL]) ;  AV  Azuran  ;  perhaps  also  a 
Gibeon  ite? 
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BAAL^  {bV^ ;  6  often  h  B^^.  indicating  that  the 

reader  is   to  substitute   mcxYNH  ;    the  substitute  has 

1  Heaniiur    ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^Y  *^^o  '^^  *^^'  ^^  ^  ^• 

ofnuoe:       ^^'^^S.    as   the    corresponding    nCf^3 

local  nnxnina.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^^^  ®^  J®*"*  ^^^  ^^^ 
elsewhere;  see  Di.  MBBA  Phil. -hist. 

Kl.  1 88 1 )  is  a  word  common  to  all  the  Seniidc  languages, 
which  primarily  signifies  owner,  proprietor,  possessor.  It 
is  used,  for  example,  of  the  owner  of  a  house,  a  field, 
cattle,  and  the  like ;  the  freeholders  of  a  city  are  its 
bf\ilim.  In  a  secondary  sense  baal  means  husband; 
but  it  is  not  used  of  the  relation  of  a  master  to  his 
slave  or  of  a  superior  to  his  inferior  ;  nor  is  it  synony- 
mous with  the  Heb.  and  Phoen.  ddon,  Syr.  mar,  Arab. 
rabb,  in  the  general  sense  of  lord,  master.  When  a 
divine  being  [el)  is  called  bdal  it  is  not  as  the  lord  of 
the  worshipper,  but  as  the  proprietor  and  inhabitant 
of  some  place  or  district,  or  the  possessor  of  some 
distinctive  character  or  attribute,  and  therefore  a  comple- 
ment is  always  required.  Each  of  the  multitude  of  local 
Baals  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  his  own  place. 
There  was  a  Baal  of  Tyre,  a  Baal  of  Sidon,  a  Baal  of 
Harran,  a  Baal  of  Tarsus  ;  a  Baal  of  the  Lebanon,  and 
a  Baal  of  Mt.  Hernion  ;  a  Baalat  of  Byblos, — and  so 
on.*  We  know  that  in  some  cases  the  Baal  of  a 
place  had  a  proper  name:  the  Baal  of  Tyre  was 
Melkart ;  in  Southern  Arabia  DhQ  Samawi  was  the 
Baal  of  Bakir,  'Athtar  of  Gumdan.  and  so  on.  In 
other  cases  the  local  Baal  was  distinguished  in  some 
other  way.  The  god  of  Shechem  was  Baal-berith 
(perhaps  as  presiding  over  an  alliance ;  but  see  Baal- 
berith)  ;  Baalzebub  (to  whom  was  ascribed  control 
of  flies  ;  cp  Baalzebub)  had  a  celebrated  oracle  at 
Ekron  ;  a  /SaX/xapKcPS,  Koipauos  Kibfitap  (Baal-markod),  is 
known  from  inscriptions  found  near  Beirtit ;  a  kbtd  ^ya 
{sanatorfj  in  Cyprus,  and  so  on.  In  Baal-gad  and 
Baal-zephon  the  second  element  seems  to  be  the  name 
of  a  god  (see  Fortune,  Baal-Zephon).  On  Baal- 
hammon  and  Baal-shamem  see  below,  §  3/.  There  is 
nothing  in  these  peculiar  forms  to  shake  the  general 
conclusion  that  Baal  is  primarily  the  title  of  a  god  as 
inhabitant  or  as  owner  of  a  place. 

There  were  thus  innumerable  Baals — as  many  as 
there  were  towns  (Jer.  228  II13),  sanctuaries,  natural 
objects,  or  qualities  which  had  a  religious  significance 
for  the  worshippers.  Accordingly,  we  frequently  find 
in  the  OT  the  plimU,  Baalim,  the  Baals,  which  we 
must  interpret  not,  as  many  still  do,*  of  the  multitude 
of  idols,  or  of  local  diflferentiations  of  one  god,  but  of 
originally  distinct  local  numina.  The  Baals  of  different 
places  were  doubtless  of  diverse  character ;  but  in 
general  they  were  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  (Hos. 
25  12),  and  were  worshipped  by  agricultural  festivals 
and  offerings  of  the  bounty  of  nature  (Hos.  2  8  13).  An 
interesting  survival  of  this  conception  is  the  Talmudic 
phrase,  field  of  the  baal,  place  of  the  baal,  and  the 
Arab  ba'l,  for  land  fertilised,  not  by  rain,  but  by 
subterraneous  waters  (cp  Rel.  Sem.C'^  97  ff)-  Proper 
names  of  persons  such  as  Hannibal  (Favour  of  Baal), 
Hasdrubal  (Help  of  Baal),  Baal-yatan  (Baal  has  given), 
Shama'-ba'al  (Baal  hears),  compared  with  similar  Yahw6 
names,  Hananiah,  Azariah,  Jonathan,  Shemaiah,  show 
that    Phoenician    parents    acknowledged    in    the    gift 

1  Sc«  WRS.J^el.  Sem.Cl  92/»" 
«  Cp  in  the  OT  Baal-hazor,  Bs 
and  the  like. 
S  For  example,  Baethgen. 


l-meon,  BaaI>peor,  Baol-tamar, 


of  children  the  goodness  of  Baai,  as  Israelite  parents 
that  of  Yahw^. 

That  Baal  was  primarily  a  sun-god  was  for  a  long 

time  almost  a  dogma  among  scholars,*  and  is  still  often 

0-  Not  tarn    ^^P^^^^-    This  doctrine  is  connected  with 

^.       "  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion  which 


god. 


are  now  almost   universally  abandoned. 


The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  the  beginning 
of  religion.  Moreover,  there  was  not,  as  this  theory 
assumes,  one  god  Baal,  worshipped  under  different 
forms  and  names  by  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  a  multi- 
tude of  local  Baals,  each  the  inhabitant  of  his  own 
place,  the  protector  and  benefactor  of  those  who 
worshipped  hira  there.  Even  in  the  astro-theology  of 
the  Babylonians  the  star  of  Bel  was  not  the  sun  :  it  was  the 
planet  Jupiter.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  OT  that 
any  of  the  Canaanite  Baals  were  sun-gods,  or  that  the 
worship  of  the  sun  (Shemesh),  of  which  we  have  ample 
evidence,  both  early  and  late,  was  connected  with  that 
of  the  Baals  ;  in  a  K.  285  cp  n  the  cults  are  treated  as 
distinct. 

The  hammdnim  (D*3en).  included  in  the  inventory  of 
places  of  idolatrous  worship  with  massebas  and  ashcras 

«   »^^     (Ez.  646  and  elsewhere),  have  indeed,  since 


hamxnoxL 


Rashi,  been  connected  with  the  late  biblical 
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and  Mishnic  hammd  (.tbh).  'sun,'  and  ex- 
plained as  sun  images  (RV),  sun  pillars  ;'  and  it  has 
further  been  conjectured  that  the  hammdnim  belonged 
specifically  to  the  cultus  of  Baal-hammon,  whose  name 
occurs  innumerable  times  in  Punic  inscriptions,*  and  is 
commonly  explained  '  the  glowing  Baal ' — i.e. ,  the  Sun.* 
This  translation,  however,  can  hardly  be  right :  the 
article  would  be  expected :  according  to  all  analogy, 
hammon  should  be  a  genitive.  *  The  deity  which  dwells 
in  the  sun-pillars '  would  be  formally  possible  ;  but  with 
the  direct  connection  of  Baal-hammon  with  the  sun,  one 
of  the  chief  arguments  for  interpreting  hammdnim  to 
mean  '  sun-pillars '  falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  state  of 
the  case  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Baal-hammon  was  a 
solar  deity ;  and  if  fi-esh  evidence  should  prove  that 
he  was,  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  infer  that  the  Baals 
universally  bore  the  same  character. 

Another  Baal,  whose  cultus  was  more  widely  diffused 
than  that  of  Baal-hammon — in  later  times  he  rose 
4.  BajiJ  ^^^®  ^^  ^^®  XocaX  Baals,  and  perhaps  in 
^^rf^  many  places  supplanted  them— was  Baal- 
^^^^  shamem,  whose  name  we  must  interpret, 
not  '  Lord  of  Heaven,'  but  *  The  god  who  dwells  in  the 
heaven,'  to  whom  the  heavens  belong.*  Philo  of  Byblos 
identifies  Baal-shamem  (jci5/>toj  oiJpai'oO)  with  the  Sun 
("HXtos  ;  see  Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  3  565/ ) ;  Macrobius  says 
that  the  god  of  Heliopolis  was  at  once  Jupiter  and  Sol 
{Sat.  1 23) ;  a  Palmyrene  bilingual  (Vog. ,  no.  16)  seems 
to  give  "HXios  for  jDrSya.  but  the  reading  is  not  quite 
certain.  The  Greeks  and  the  Hellenised  Syrians  identify 
Baal-shamem  with  Zeus  {e.g. ,  Z,  fUyiiTTOs  Kcpavvios), 
which  is  better  in  accord  with  the  obvious  significance 
of  the  name.* 

When  the  Israelites  invaded  Western  Palestine  and 

1  See,  for  example,  Creuier,  Symb.  u.  Mytk,(?)2^i^ ;  Movers, 
PhdH,  1 169^. 

3  It  is  singular  that  this  interpreUtion  did  not  suggest  iLself 
to  any  of  the  ancient  translators.     See  further,  Ma§§eba,  f  6. 

'In  Phoenician  also  El-hammon. 

4  In  a  Palmyrene  inscription  a  hammdnd  is  dedicated  to  the 
sun ;  De  VogQ^  no.  \2%a. 

5  The  name  is  equivalent  to  DhQ  SamiwI  in  Southern  Arabia. 
«  Baal-shamem  m  Dan.  12ii  (perverted  by  Jewish  wit  to 

Sikkus  $Om£m,  'the  appalling  abomination*)  was  probably  a 
Roman  Jupiter  (see  Abomination,  ii.). 
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passed  over  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agricultural  life,  they 
ft  TsraAr  learned  from  the  older  inhabitants  not  only 
*  H^l  how  to  plough  and  sow  and  reap,  but  also 
the  religious  rites  which  were  a  part  of 
Canaanite  agriculture — the  worship  of  the  Baals  who 
gave  the  increase  of  the  land,  the  festivals  of  the 
husbandman's  year.  At  first,  probably,  this  worship 
of  the  Baals  of  the  land  went  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Yahw6,  the  God  of  their  nomadic  fathers.  When 
Israel  came  into  full  possession  of  Canaan,  however, 
Yahwfe  himself  became  the  Baal  of  the  land.  Names 
like  Jerubaal  (Gideon),  Eshbaal  (son  of  Saul),  Baal- 
jada  (son  of  David),  prove  that  Israelites  in  whom 
the  national  spirit  was  strongest  had  no  scruple  in 
calling  Yahw^  their  BaaL  The  worship  on  the  high 
places  was  worship  of  Yahwe  in  name  ;  its  rites  were 
those  of  the  old  Baal  cult.  The  prophets  of  the  eighth 
century,  especially  Rosea,  denounced  this  religion  as  pure 
heathenism.  In  whose  name  it  is  practised  is  to  them 
immaterial :  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  character  of 
God  that  makes  the  diflference  between  the  religion  of 
Israel  and  that  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  preceding  century  Elijah  had  roused  the  spirit 
of  national  Yahwism  in  revolt  against  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  (Melkart)  by  Ahab, 
and  Jehu  had  stamped  out  with  sanguinary  thoroughness 
the  foreign  religion ;  but  this  conflict  was  of  a  char- 
acter wholly  different  from  that  in  which  the  prophets  of 
the  eighth  century  engaged  with  the  Canaanite  Baal- 
religion  practised  in  Yahw6's  name.  In  the  seventh 
century,  with  the  introduction  of  Assyrian  cults,  there  was 
a  marked  recrudescence  of  the  kindred  Old  Israelite  and 
Canaanite  religions,  which  provoked  the  violent  measures 
of  Josiah,  but  was  only  temporarily  checked  by  them,  as 
we  see  from  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

With  the  cultus  of  the  Baals  in  Canaan  we  are 
acquainted  chiefly  through  the  descriptions  which  the 

6.  Baal  cultus.  P'^^^"^  ^"'l''^  "^X^l^^^^u^  T'"" 
o.  owu  uuxbUD.  j;^^^^_worship  of  Yahwi.     The  places 

of  worship  were  on  the  hill-tops,  under  the  evergreen 

trees  ;   they  were  marked  by  asheras,  massibas,  ham- 

mdnim.      Images  were   not  always,   perhaps  seldom, 

present :  an  image  required  a  shrine  or  temple.     At  the 

altars  on  the  high  places,  offerings  of  the  fruits  of  the 

land  and  the  increase  of  the  flocks  were  made  ; '  beside 

them  fornication  was  licensed — nay,  consecrated.     The 

Baals  had  their  priests  (Chemarim,  q.v.)  and  prophets. 

At  the  great  contest  on  Carmel  they  leap  upon  the  altar, 

and  cry,  and  gash  themselves  with  knives  'after  their 

manner. '     We  may  supplement  these  scanty  notices  by 

descriptions  of  Phoenician  worship,   especially  of  the 

Tyrian  Baal,  Melkart,  and  of  the  Pimic  *  Kronos,'  in 

Greek  authors.    See,  further.  High  Places,  Idolatry, 

and,  with  reference  to  human  sacrifices,  Molech. 

Selden,   De  Dis  Syrt's,    1617 ;   Movers,   /?»>  Phdnizirr^   i. ; 

MQnter,  Religion  tier  Karthager ;  Oort,  Worship  0/  Baalint 

in    Israel,    translated    by    Colenso,    1865 ; 
Literature.      Baudissin,  art.  *  Baal,' /'^i?0;  Pietschmann, 

Phdnizier^  1889,  182^  J  Baethgen,  Beitr.%, 
sftnit.  Rel.-gesch. ;  E.  Meyer,  art.  '  Baal '  in  Roscher,  Lexikon 
der  Griech.  u.  R9nu  Myth.  2'ifyjff.         w.  R.  S.  — G.  F.  M. 

BAAL  (^ra.  •  Lord ' ;  cp  "JjStJ.  i  Ch.  835)- 

1.  In  a  genealogy  of  Reuben  ;  i  Ch.  65  (t(in7X  [B], 
/3oaX  [A],  jSoXa  [L]). 

2.  In  a  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (q.  v. ,  §  9,  ii.  /5) ;  i  Ch. 
830  (/3aaXoifot/i,  i.e.  /SoaXa  irat?  [B],  /3aaX  [kcu  vr)p\ 
[A],  j8ae\[/c<u  voSa/S  koi.  vi;p]  [L])  =  936  (/SaaX  [BA], 
)8aeX  [L]).  It  is  more  probable  that  MT,  followed  by 
some  ancestor  of  ®^,  dropped  Ner  (3131  [131])  '**  ^  Ch.  8 
than  that  it  has  been  added  elsewhere  (so  SBOT). 
The  conjecture  (We.  TBS  31  n. )  that  Baal  and  Nadab 
are  to  be  read  together  as  a  compound  name  is  thus 
unsupported ;    it    is  also    imnecessary,    since    Melech 

1  Punic  temple  inscriptions  defining  the  dues  of  the  priests 
for  various  kinds  of  sacnfice  (so-called  Tariffs  of  Marseilles  and 
Carthnqe)  show  that  both  the  animals  offered  and  the  classes  of 
sacrifice  were  closely  similar  to  those  of  die  Hebrew  laws. 
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(i)Vo)  likewise  occurs  (i  Ch.  835  etc.)  alone  as  a  proper 
name.     See  Names,  §  4a. 

BAAL  (/y?),  I  Ch.  433t.     See  Baalath-beer. 

RAATiAH  (n^ga,  §  96).     I.  See  Kirjath-Jearim. 

a.  A  city  in  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  Josh.  15  39  (/3aXa 
[B],  )8aaXa  [AL]).  In  Josh.  19  3  the  name  is  written 
Balah  (.i^a ;  /3wXa  [B],  /ScX^wXa  [A],  /SoXa  [L]),  and 
the  place  is  assigned  to  Simeon.  In  i  Ch.  4  29  it  appears 
as  BiLHAH  (.nnVa  ;  o^cXXo  [B],  /3aXao  [A],  ^Xctad 
[L]).     The  reading  is  uncertain  and  the  site  unknown. 

3.  Mt  Baalah,  a  landmark  on  the  botmdary  of 
Judah  between  Shikkeron  and  Jabneel,  Josh.  15  n  (5pia 
iri  \l^  [B],  6pot  7^  /3aXo  [A*],  o.  7.  7o/3aXo  [A»»  »^. 
o.  T^  ^aaXtap  [Li]).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  with 
Clermont-Ganneau  (Rev.  Crit.  '97,  p.  902)  we  should 
read  nna  for  -i,i,  and  identify  the  '  river  of  the  Baal ' 
with  the  Nahr  RQbin  (see  Jabneel,  1).  More  than 
one  river  in  Palestine,  doubtless,  was  dedicated  to  BaaL 

BAALATH.    See  Kirjath-Jearim. 

BAALATH-BEER  ("t^  n^IfB.  Josh.  198  B^pcK 
[B*].  BaA€k  [B«b].  BAAXeepHPpAMCoe  [A],  BAAXee 
BHppAeMtoe  [L])  or  Baal  (iCh.  433).  also  called 
Ramah  of  the  South  (2JJ  HP^,  Josh.  198)  or  Ramoth 
of  the  South  (i  S.  80»7  pafjua,  [BL],  ,-^  [A]  p&rov) ; 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bealoth  (Hl^rS,  poKfiatvoM 
[B],  paXud  [AL])  of  Josh.  15  24  (and  Vk.  4i6;  see 
Aloth),  an  unidentified  site  in  the  Negeb — prolxably 
its  most  southern  part — of  Judah.  The  name  implies 
that  it  had  a  well  and  was  a  seat  of  Baal-worship. 

BAAL-BEBITH  (TT}^  hv^—i.e.,  •  the  [protecting] 
Baal  of  the  covenant').^  a  form  of  the  Canaanitish 
Baal  worshipped   at   Shechem   (Judg.  94).    called   El- 

berith  (H^^  ^K,  'God  of  the  covenant')  in  Judg.  946 
RV. 

®  has  in  Judg.  84  BaaXfitpiB  [B],  ^ooA  dia0ijin^  [A],  fiaak- 
/5*p[«id]  iia^ic^  [L] ;  in  V.  46  fiaxSiip  fieptO  IB],  fiaaX  SiaBntof^ 
[A],  i)X  Bia9.  [L];  in  833  jSooA  fittp  [A],  /SooA^cpcitf  [L],  /SooA 
tui^Kriv  [B]. 

The  covenant  intended  was  probably  that  between 
Shechem  and  some  neighbouring  Canaanitish  towns, 
which  were  originally  independent,  but  were  at  length 
brought  under  IsraeUtish  supremacy  (Ew.,  Kue.,  We.). 
Of  the  rival  views — viz.,  (a)  that  the  covenant  was 
between  Baal  and  his  worshippers  (Baethgen,  Sayce 
in  Smith's  DB^)),  and  {b)  that  it  was  between  the 
Canaanitish  and  the  Israelitish  inhabitants  of  Shechem 
(Be.,  Ki.) — the  former  gives  an  undue  extension  to 
a  specially  Israelitish  idea,  and  the  latter  misconceives 
the  relation  of  the  Israelites  within  Shechem  to  the 
Canaanites.  Gen.  14x3  cannot  possibly  establish  the 
former  (Baethgen),  nor  can  the  name  of  Gaal's 
father,  or  the  speech  of  Gaal  {q.v.)  in  Judg.  9 28.  be 
used  to  support  the  theory  of  an  influential  Israelitish 
element  in  the  population  of  Shechem.  Any  Israelites 
who  might  be  dwelling  in  Shechem  would  be  simply 
ons  or  protected  strangers,  and  not  parties  to  a  covenant. 
The  temple  of  Baal-berith  had  a  treasury  from  which 
the  citizens  made  a  contribution  to  Abimelech  (Judg. 
94).  It  was  there  that  Gaal  first  canje  forward  as  a 
leader  of  the  rebellion  (927),  and  within  its  precinct  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tower  of  Shechem  (the  'acropolis.' 
We. )  found  a  temporary  refuge  from  Abimelech  at  the 
close  of  the  revolt  (946).  The  deuteronomic  editor 
mistakenly  accuses  the  IsraeHtes  of  apostatising  to  Baal- 
berith  after  Gideon's  death  (Judg.  833 ;  see  Moore's 
note).  T.  K.  C. 

BAALE  JIJDAH.    See  Kirjath-jearibi. 

1  *  Or  may  not  Baal-berith,  El-berith,  simply  mean  "  God  of 
the  community"  (cp  Covenakt,  |  5)?  The  oricinal  storv 
probably  gave  the  name  of  the  god  of  Shechem  (Prof.  N. 
Schmidt). 
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BAAL-GAD  (11  hv^,  '  Lord  of  Good  Fortune'  ;  cp 
Gudubal  =  Gud  Baal  [Hoffmann,  Ueder  einige  phon. 
Inschrr,  27 J ;  BaaApaA  [FL],  and  through  corruption 
BAA(A)rAA(A)  [BA]),i  'in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
under  Mt  Hermon,'  is  thrice  mentioned  in  Joshua  (11 17 
127;  135  FaXTua  [B],  7aX7o\  [A],  ^aeXyad  [L])  as 
marking  the  northern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests. 
Though  Sayoe  and  others  identify  it  with  Ba'albek 
because  it  is  described  as  in  the  nypa  of  Lebanon,  it  is 
much  more  probably  the  Baal- hermon  of  i  Ch.  623 
(cp  also  the  'mount  Baal-hermon'  of  Judg.  83),  now 
known  as  Bdnids;  see  CiESAREA,  §  7/,  and  Dan,  ii. 

BAAL-HAMON  (flOn  Sj? ;  B€€eAAA^a)N  [B], 
BceAA-  [i^]f  Bee  A.  [A]),  a  place  where,  according  to 
a  marriage  song  of  no  historical  authority  (Cant  811), 
Solomon  had  a  vmeyard  which  he  entrusted  to  keepers. 
Some  (e.g.,  Del.,  Oettli)  have  identified  it  with  the 
Balamo(n)  of 'Judith  83,  which  seems  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Dothan.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
some  well-known  place  is  meant,  and  the  references  to 
N.  Israelitish  scenery  elsewhere  in  the  Song  of  Songs 
give  some  weight  to  Gratz's  conjecture  that  for  '  Baal- 
hamon '  we  should  read  '  Baal-hermon '  (Judg.  831  Ch. 
623).  If  Socin  (Baed.^^  331)  is  right,  Baal-hermon 
and  Baal-gad  are  the  same,  and  are  to  be  sought  at 
the  mod.  HasbeiyS  (see,  however,  CiCiSAREA  Philippi)  : 
on  the  luxuriant  terraces  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
vines  and  other  fruit-trees  are  still  cultivated.  Most 
probably,  however,  '  in  Baal-hamon '  is  due  to  a  corrupt 
repetition  of  'to  Solomon.'  Bickell  is  right  in  omit- 
ting it.  T.  K.  C. 

BAAL-HAKAN   ({^n-^V^.   §  42.   'Baal  has  been 

gracious ' ;  cp  Johanan,  Ph.  7I^23n,  and  the  well-known 
•Hannibal,'  also  Ass.  Baalhanunu,  COT,  I89). 

1.  Ben  Achbor ;  one  of  the  kings  of  Eldom,  according  to 
Gen.  8638/.  (/SaXoevi/wv  [A],  ^a}\a,^vu>v  [/>],  paXaepvcop 
[E],  jSaaXevwi'  [L])  =  i  Ch.  I49/.  (/SaXaewwp  [B],  /3a- 
XaevvcS  [A],  ^aWejKav  [L]).  Strangely  enough,  the 
name  of  his  city  or  district  is  not  given.  Moreover, 
the  scribe's  error  onay  ( '  Hebrews ')  for  cnaaj;  ('  mice ') 
in  I  S.  14 II  (see  Bu.  SBOT)  suggests  that  -nasy  p  (ben 
Achbor)  in  v.  38/.  may  be  a  variant  to  ni;;3  p  in  v.  32. 
Now,  as  Hadad  II. ,  an  important  king,  (probably)  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  has  no  father's  name  given,  it 
seems  likely  that  Baal-hanan  is  the  lost  father's  name  ; 
and  thus  Ae  text  should  run,  'And  Saul  died,  and 
Hadad,  ben  Baal-hanan,  reigned  in  his  stead'  (so 
Marq.  Fund,  lo  f.\  see,  however,  Bela  [ii.]).  See 
Edom,  §  4,  Hadad. 

2.  A  Gederite ;  according  to  the  Chronicler,  super- 
intendent of  olives  and  sycamores  in  the  Shephelah  of 
Judah  in  the  time  of  David  ;  i  Ch.  2728  {^aXavat  [B], 
jSoXXoya  [A],  /SaXaovov  [L]).     See  David,  §  ii  r. 

BAAL-HAZOB  (TlVn  ^P5.  §§  93.  96).  2  S.  1823. 
See  Hazor,  2. 

BAAL-HEEMON  (pDlH  hvi\  §93.  BmAcia^  [B»], 
BAa^AeiM  [B**'],  B«\aA  epMCAiN  [AL]),  1  Ch.  523  ;  see 
Baal-gad,  Baal-hamon,  and,  especially,  C^esarea 
Philippl 

BAALI  (hv^),    Hos.  2i6   EV;    mg.    righUy   'my 
lord '  AV,  RV  'my  master.'     See  Hose  A,  §  6. 
BAALIM  (D^Jpran),  judg.  2 II.     See  Baal,  §  i. 

BAALIS  (D^!?r2l ;  BeA[e]icA  [BKcaAQ],  BeNecA 
[«•]  BaaAic  [Q^k],  cp  Sw.  ad  loc. ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  93, 

§  164,  BaaAimoc — »-^..  Dvr2  as  some  Heb.  MSS 
read),  king  of  the  Ammonites,  the  prime  mover  in  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  40  [47]i4  ;  cp  41 10).  The 
name  is  interesting  as  an  etymological  problem.  Some 
render  '  Son  of  exultation,'  on  the  precarious  supposition 
that  in  this  name  and  a  few  others  3  stands  for  p  (see 

1  Through  confusion  of  A,  a,  and  d  in  the  uncial  writing. 
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Bidkar)  ;  while  Baethgen  {Beitr.  zur  Sent.  Rel.-gesclu 
16)  compares  the  Phoenician  oiay  [CIS  1,  no.  308  ;  omay* 
ib.  no.  50)  and  renders  '  husband  of  Isis ' — a  still  more 
precarious  derivation.     See  Ammon,  §  8.         W.  R.  S. 

BAAL-MEON  (fH^  *?r3  ;  §§  93  9^  ;  Nu.  3238  Etek. 
259  I  Ch.  58),  otherwise  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  18 17), 
Beth-meon  (Jer.  4823),  or  Beon  (}i;3  ;  Nu.  ^23). 

®'s  readings  are:  in  Nu.8238,  /i«eXfiewv  [BAL];  in  Ezek* 
259,  eiramwyi^  [B*],  eiravw  injy>?5  [BabAQ] ;  iCh.&8,  fink- 
fiaa-a-tav  [Hj,  -natov  [A],  •fituivl'L] ;  in  Josh.  18 17,  oikov  fitt\pti$ 
[B],  (H.  /SeAofUDK  [A],  oiKovi  fitt/ifuod  [Lj ;  in  Jer.  48  23,  oucov  fi<ua¥ 
[BAQ],  o.  fiaa>$  [K*],  o.  ya^w  [Kca];  in  Nu.  823^atav[BF''d'L], 
/Sofia  lAlX 

The  place  is  assigned  in  Numbers,  Joshua,  and 
Chronicles  to  the  Reubenites.  It  is  twice  mentioned, 
once  as  Beth-baal-meon  and  once  as  Baal-meon,  in  the 
inscription  of  Mesha  (//.  9  30),  from  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  Moabite  before  the  time  of  Omri  and  became 
so  again  imder  Mesha.  It  was  Moabite  also  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  4823),  and  in  that  of  E^zekiel, 
who  names  it  with  Beth-jeshimoth  and  Kiriathaim  as 
•  the  glory  of  the  country '  (Ezek.  269).  It  is  represented 
by  the  modem  Ma'in,  in  the  W.  Zerka  Ma 'in  on  the 
Moabite  plateau,  2861  ft  above  sea-level,  5  m.  SW. 
from  Madaba.     There  are  extensive  ruins  [Baed.  ^^  177). 

It  may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Maccabaean 
Bean  |>. v.  ].  The  Onomastica  ( OS^)  32 40 101 39)  quote 
the  Reubenite  city  under  the  forms  ^cucw,  Baean,  voXii 
rod  *AfioppaLov, 

BAAL-PEOB  (1^$  hv2,  Be€A<|)€r<A>p  ©BKAPRn.), 
or,  rather,  the  Baal  of  Peor  (so  RV«nK-  Nu.  ^53;  see 
Baal,  §  1),  the  Moabite  god  to  whose  cult  Israel  yoked 
itself  while  in  Shitlim  (Nu,  I.e.  JE,  Dt.43  Ps.  IO629, 
thrice  in  later  writings  abbreviat«l  to  Peor  [^.v.,  aj). 
The  name  occurs  in  Hos.  9 10  as  a  place-name — an 
abbreviation,  it  would  seem,  for  Beth- Baal- Peor  (see 
Beth-Peor).  The  nature  of  the  worship  of  this  god 
is  imknown,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
a  local  cult  of  Chemosh  (Gray,  HPN  131).  For  the 
old  speculations,  based  mostly  upon  precarious  ety- 
mologies, see  Selden,  De  Dis  Syris.  See,  further, 
Peor,  and  cp  Baudissin,  Studien,  2232,  Baethg.  Beitr, 
14/.  261,  and  Di.  Num.  ad  loc,  Dr.  Leut.  ad  loc. 

BAAL-PEBAZIM  (D''V^$"^i;3,  §  89),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  a  battle  between  David  and 
the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  {q.v.),  hard 
by  Jerusalem,  2S.  620  {ivdvta  [or,  iv&via]  iiaKOTrwv 
[BAL]):*  iCh.l4ii  ^w  (0aaX0adt(rctAt  .  .  .  5taicoiH> 
ipapurip  [B],  ^aXaad*  ^a^etcet  .  .  .  diaKow^p  ^pieuf 
[N].  paa\' ipapouTCiv  .  .  .  SiaKor^  <t>apaff€itf  [A],  jSaeX- 
<papaaiv  dis  [L]).  According  to  the  narrator,  the 
name  was  so  called  because  David  had  said,  '  Yahw6 
has  broken  through  my  foes  before  me  as  at  a  breaking 
through  of  water,'  Baal-perazim  {i.e.,  '  Lord  of  acts  of 
breaking  through ')  being  regarded  as  a  title  of  the  God 
of  Israel.  The  same  event  seems  to  be  referred  to  in 
Is.  2831,  where  the  place  fe  called  Mt  Perazim  {6poi 
do-c/Swy  [BNAQ],  w?  6p€i  SiaKdmov  [Aq.  in  Q^],  iv  ry 
%t  rCav  diaxorCjy  [Sym.  Theod.  in  Q™^]).  This  form 
of  the  name  suggests  the  most  complete  explana- 
tion of  David's  question,  '  Shall  I  go  up  against  ihe 
Philistines  ? '  (v.  19).  He  asks  whether  he  shall  come 
upon  the  Philistines  from  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  on  the  east  (in  v.  20  read,  '  And 
David  came  from  Baal- perazim,'  with  (5  and  Klo.); 
he  starts,  be  it  remembered,  from  Jerusalem  (see  David, 
§  7).  On  the  next  occasion  he  did  not  '  go  up '  (on  the 
hills),  but  came  upon  his  foes  from  the  rear  {v.  19). 
In  spite  of  this  narrative,  which  is  written  from  the  later 
Israelitish  point  of  view,  the  name  Baal-perazim  must 
have  existed  long  before  David.  It  is  analogous  to 
Rimmon-perez,  which  means  '  Rimmon  (Ramman)  of 
Perez,'  and  belonged  properly  to  some  point  in  the 
chain  of  hills  referred  to,  which  was  specially  honoured 

1  ivdyn  cannot  =sVpp,  being  preceded  in  v.  90a  by  cic  rMP. 
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by  Canaanitish  Baal -worshippers.  David,  however, 
beyond  doubt  took  Baal  as  synonymous  with  Yahw6 ; 
the  name  gave  him  a  happy  omen,  and  received  a  fresh 
significance  firom  his  victory.  Whether  *  Perazim '  was 
originally  a  name  descriptive  of  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  hills  K.  of  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  or  whether 
it  had  some  accidental  origin,  cannot  be  determined. 

T.  K.  C. 

BAALSAMUS  (Ba^AACAMOC  [BA]).  i  Esd.'943  RV 
=  Neh.  84.  Maaseiah,  15. 

BAAL-SHALISHA,  RV  Baal-Shalishah,  (hv^ 
n^f^^,  BMecAp[€]iCA[B*A'»d(ras(ro  A')],  BHecd^r 
Ca[L]).  in  Ephraim,  evidently  near  Gilgal  (2  K.  442), 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Bethsalisa  and  Bai6- 
ca^piCAG  of  Jer.  and  Eus.  (05 107  n  23992).  15  R.  m. 
N.  of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  These  conditions  seem  to  be 
met  by  Kh.  Sirtsid,  which  is  exactly  13  Eng.  m. ,  or 
about  14 J  R.  m.  from  Lydda  [PEFQ,  '76.  p.  68). 
Four  miles  farther  on  is  the  village  Kh.  Kefr.  Thilth, 
with  which  Baal-shalisha  is  now  identified  by  Conder 
(^ZiV'U/2285).  In  illustration  of  2  K.  /.f.  the  Talmud 
{Sanh.  12  a)  states  that  nowhere  did  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  ripen  so  quickly  as  at  Baal-shalisha.  See  Sha- 
LiSHA,  Land  of,  and  cp  Zelzah. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (lljri  h^^—i.e. ,  •  Baal  of  the  Palm.' 
§§  96  103,  BaaA  eAMAp  [BAL]),  an  unidentified  locality 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeah,  where  the  Israelites  put 
themselves  in  array  against  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  20  33). 
Some  think  of  *  the  Palm  of  Deborah '  (Judg.  45),  which, 
however,  was  too  remote  (Moore).  Eus.  (05  238  75) 
speaks  of  a  Beth-thamar  near  Gibeah. 

BAALZEBT7B  (2^2f  hv2'.    6N    Tcp    [en    th   A 

V.  2,  BA  z>v.  616;  AiA  TOY.  I-  ^'  '/•]  Ba^a^A  MyiAN 
,   Wot     t^^^'  '^'"g  2ebub  or  MyiA  as  the  name 

y-^oa.  ^j.  £jj,.QQ^  whose  oracle  was  consulted  by 
Ahaziah  king  of  Israel  in  his  last  illness  (2  K. 
Ia/6i6t).  The  name  is  commonly  explained  'lord 
of  flies.'  True,  there  is  no  Semitic  analogy  for  this ; 
but  Pausanias  (viii.267 ;  cp  J-  G.  Frazer's  note  on  v. 
14 1 )  tells  us  of  a  Z€i>j  dirdfAviof  who  drove  away  danger- 
ous swarms  of  flies  from  Olympia,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  attests  the  cultus  of  the  same  god  in  Elis 
{ProtrepL  238) ;  and  we  may,  if  we  will,  interpret  the 
title  •  a  god  who  sends  as  well  as  removes  a  plague  of 
flies '  (so  Baudissin).  which  lifts  the  god  up  a  little.  Let 
us,  however,  look  farther. 

Berold  (Catalogue,  K.  3500)  thought  that  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  12th  cent.  b.c.  he  had  met 
a  Not  ffod  ^'^  Baal-zabubi  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
of  Zebv^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^'^  "^'  ^^^  which  see  Eber, 
§  i),  in  which  case  Baal-zebub  was  a  widely 
known  divine  name,  adopted  for  the  god  of  Ekron. 
The  restoration  of  the  final  syllable  -bi,  however,  is  ad- 
mittedly quite  uncertain,  and  the  reading  Baal-sapuna 
(see  Baal-Zephon.  i)  seems  much  more  probable.^ 
Winckler,  therefore,  suggests  that  Zebub  might  be 
some  very  ancient  name  of  a  locality  in  Ekron'  (no 
longer  to  be  explained  etymologically),  on  the  analogy 
of  Baal-Sidon,  Baal-Hermon,  Baal  -  Lebanon.  No 
such  locality,  however,  is  known,  and  Ekron,  not  any 
locality  in  Ekron,  was  the  territory  of  the  Baal.     It 

0  ©^«1  njuQA  **'  therefore,  more  probable  that  Baal- 
Pml-fftWll      ^^"^'    '\oTd   of  flies'  (which   occurs 

only  in  a  •  very  late '  narrative,  one 
which  has  a  pronounced  didactic  tendency),'*  is  a 
contemptuous  uneuphonic  Jewish  modification  of  the 
true  name,  which  was  probably  Baal-zebul,  •  lord  of  the 

1  WL  Gl  1  223^  225 ;  Hominel,  AHT  196,  255.  Hal6vy  has 
made  a  similar  mistake  (see  next  noteX 

«  HaMvy  {RfTK  sfm.  1 23)  thought  that  he  had  proved  this ; 
but  in  Am,  Tab.  174,  16,  to  which  he  refers  for  an  Ekronite 
Zabuim,  the  right  reading  is  $apuna. 

S  Kuenen,  Ond,  1 409  ({  25,  n.  8). 
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high  house'  (cp  i  K.  8x3,  and  Schrader's  note  in  COT). 
This  is  a  title  such  as  any  god  with  a  fine  temple 
might  bear,  and  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  god 
of  Ekron  (in  the  Panammu  inscription  of  Zenjlrli,  /.  22. 
the  god  Rakubel  bears  the  title  n»3  Vya,  '  lord  of  the 
house').  The  second  part  of  it  strongly  reminds 
us  of  £-sagila,  the  *high  house'  of  the  god  Marduk 
(see  Babylon,  §  5).  '  High  house '  (zfibul)  would  at  the 
same  time  refer  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods 
on  the  ipio  "vi  or  *  mountain  of  assembly  *  in  the  far 
north  1  (see  Congregation,  Mount  of).  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  Phoenicians  knew  of  such 
a  dwelling-place.  The  conception  is  implied  in  the 
divine  name  Baal-Saphon,  *  Lord  of  the  north'  (see 
Baal-Zephon),  and  in  the  Elegy  on  the  king  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  28  XI  ff. ) ;  and  the  Semitised  Philistines  also  probably 
knew  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  late  Hebrew  narrator — 
or,  if  we  will,  an  early  scribe — may  have  resented  the 
application  of  such  a  title  as  '  Lord  of  the  high  house ' 
(which  suggested  to  him  either  Solomon's  temple  [n*§ 
^3T  I  K.  8 13]  or  the  heavenly  dwelling  of  Yahwi  [j^yo. 
Dt.  2615  Ps.686])  to  the  Ekronite  god,  and  changed 
it  to  •  Lord  of  flies,'  Baal-rebub.  See  Beelzebub. 
This  explanation  throws  light  on  three  proper  names, — 
Jezebel,  Zebul,  and  Zebulon — also  on  Is.  63x5, 
•  from  thy  tibiil  (high  house)  of  holiness  and  glory. ' 
The  same  term  zibul  could  be  applied  to  the  mansion 
of  the  moon  in  the  sky  (Hab.  3ii,  We. ).        t.  k.  c. 

BAAL-ZEPHON  (flQ^  7^^),  or,  no  doubt  more 
accurately,  Baal-Zaphon  (jl&y  '3). 

1.  The  name  of  a  Phoenician  god.  formed  like  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Hermon,  and  meaning  •  Baal  of  the  north. ' 
Though  not  mentioned  in  OT,  it  is  important  as  enabling 
us  to  accoimt  for  certain  ancient  Israelitish  proper  names 
(Zaphon,  Zephon,  Zephonites,  Ziphion),  and  also 
for  the  enigmatical  reference  to  a  mountain  abode  of 
the  Eldhim,  situated  '  in  the  recesses  of  the  north '  (Is. 
1413;  see  Congregation,  Mount  of).  The  latter 
conception  was  evidently  believed  by  Ezekiel  (28x3/.) 
to  be  familiar  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  is  clearly  con- 
nected with  the  divine  name  in  question,  which  descril)es 
and  designates  *  the  Baal  whose  throne  is  on  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  gods  in  the  north '  ( Baethg.  Beitr.  23, 
261).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  contain  several  refer- 
ences to  this  god.  A  text  of  Esar-haddon  speaks  of  Baal- 
$apunu  as  one  of  the  'gods  of  Ebir-ndri '  (see  Eher,  i), 
and  more  than  one  moimtain-district  may  have  borr.e 
the  name  of  Baal-Zaphon.*  The  chief  seat  of  the  god, 
however,  must  have  been  in  the  centre  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  Elsewhere  (Copper,  §  3)  other  texts  are 
referred  to  in  which  Baali-sapuna  is  described  as  rich 
in  copper,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Lebanon.  Altogether  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  identify- 
ing Baal-Zaphon  with  Baal-Lebanon,  •  the  Baal  of 
Lebanon.'  The  relation  of  this  national  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  the  Baal-Zaphon  of  Goshen  requires 
separate  consideration  (see  2),  On  the  question  whether 
Baal-Zaphon  was  known  under  another  of  his  names  in 
Philistia,  and  even  perhaps  among  the  Israelites,  see 
Beel-Zebul.  §  2.  t.  k.  c. 

2.  jSeeXo-eir^b^ :  so  most  MSS.  but  many  MSS  • 
j8cc\<re0«i' ;  Vg.  Beelscphon  {-sefon  in  Jer.  OS;  Targ. 
|'iDX"*?*v^,  cp  Syr.  Be'el-SSphOn  ;  Arab.  Walton,  '  Safftn, 
the  idol,'  ^afiin  at-tdguth),  a  place  near  the  point  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  opposite  their 
encampment  (Ex.  14 2  9  Nu.  887).  The  name  is  usually 
understood  to  point  to  a  national  Phoenician  god  of  the 

1  This  is  akin  to  the  theory  of  Movers,  who  makes  Baal-zebul 
(*  Lord  of  the  heavenly  dwelling ')  originally  a  name  of  Saturn, 
a  theory  which  lacks  evidence. 

3  Tiglath-pileser  III.  {KB  ii.  26^!)  speaks  first  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  and  then  of  the  land  of  Ba'ali-^puna  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Ammana. 

•  E.g.^  AF  7  10.  perhaps  L.  This  form  also  seems  to  be 
Hexaplaric  (see  the  Boheiric  version ;  the  older  Sahidic  text 
has  ir9  for  ^X 
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same  name  ;  but  the  Egyptians  who  mention  a  goddess 
Ba'alt(i)-sapuna  as  worshipped  at  Memphis*  connect 
this  cultus,  very  significantly,  with  that  of  Sapd{u),  a 
local  god  of  Western  Goshen  (see  Goshen,  §  2).  This 
divinity  was,  therefore,  evidently  not  a  Phcenician  deity  ; 
her  domain,  at  any  rate,  was  either  in  or  near  the 
region  of  Goshen.  Consequently,  the  Baal  whom  this 
local  Ba'alt  or  Beltis  implies  was  not  also  the  Phoenician 
Baal-Zephon,  though  whether  he  had  an  independent 
origin  or  not,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined.  Like  most 
of  the  local  names  of  Goshen,  Baal-Zephon  (or  rather — 
see  (i) — Baal-Zaphon)  is  clearly  Semitic.'-* 

The  honour  accorded  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  consort 
of  '  Baal-2fephon '  no  doubt  proves  the  importance  of  that 
town  of  Goshen.  It  is  difficult,  however,  at  present,  to 
determine  the  situation  of  the  place  (see  Exodus,  i.  §  6). 
The  expression  *  before  Baal-Zephon,  over  against  it* 
(obscured  in  Nu.  387/. )  need  not  signify  '  eastward  of,' 
which  in  ordinary  Hebrew  would  be  the  most  natural 
meaning  ;  it  seems  rather  to  indicate  here  some  point 
not  yet  touched  on  the  NE.  (or  S.  ?). 

Such  identifications  as  that  with  Heroopolis  (Forster),  *AjrOd 
(Niebuhr),  etc.  had  to  be  given  up  even  oefore  the  situaUon  of 
Goshen  and  Heroopolis  was  determined  by  Naville's  excava- 
tions. For  the  value  of  more  modem  theories  (Brugsch,  =  Mount 
Casius;  Ebers,  on  the  'Ataka  mountain,  SW.  of  Suez  ;  Naville, 
on  Lake  Timsah,  near  Sheikh  en-Nedek),  sec  Exodus,  i.  §  jj^. 
I,T.  K.  C. — 2,  W.  M.  M. 

BAANA  (K^173,  probably  =  Baan  ah  [below];  Baana 
[BXA]). 

z.  b.  Ahilud  (or  perhaps  better  Ahimelech ;  see  Ahii.itd,  2 ; 
Ahimelech,  i),  Solomon's  prefect  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel ; 
X  K.  4  12  OSaxxa  [B],  e«r/3a;(a  [LD- 

2.  b.  liushai,  prefect  m  Asher ;  1  K.  4 16  (fiaavoi  [ Al, 
fiaifaioji  [L]).  His  father,  Hushai,  is  no  doubt  the  well-known 
courtier  of  David  (2  S.  15  32X     Cp  Ahilud,  2. 

3.  Father  of  Zadok  f^.r/.,  3] ;  Neh.  84  (om.  A ;  /Soi'aa  [L]). 

4.  1  Esd.  58  =  Neh.7  7,  Baanah,  3. 

BAANAH  (njra-.  cp  Nabatsean  "[^2  [6-/52220]; 
BAANA  [BXAL])" 

1.  b.  Rimmon,  a  Beerothite,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Ishbaal, 
2S.  42^  Oovcua  [L],  and  in  B  /Soofi  [w.  59],  fiofifia  [v.  6]; 
Jos.  Payout  PavaoOa).     See  Rechab,  1,  Ishbaal,  i. 

2.  Father  of  one  of  David's  heroes,  2  S.  23  29  (fityiofitiv^  [B], 
fiaavaat.  [A])=  i  Ch.  11  30  (w)o<a  [BK]  fiaya  [L]). 

3.  A  leader  (see  Ezra,  ii.  |  8  <r)  in  the  great  oost-exilic  list 
(id.  ii.  S  9),  Ezra  2  2  (fiaWtia  [B],  fiavaoL  [L])=Neh.  77  =  1  Esd. 
58,  Baana  [4].     Possibly  the  same  as  Baana,  3  (above). 

4.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  L  §  7);  Neh. 
10  27  [281(oni.  LX 

BAANI  (Baan[€]i  [BA]),  i  Esd.  9 34  =  Ezra  10 34. 
Bani,  2. 

BAANIAS  (Bannaiac  [BA]),  i  Esd.  926,  AV  = 
Ezra  10 25,  Benaiaii,  7. 

BAABA  (fc^'553).  a  'wife'  of  Shaharaim  {g.v.),  in 
genealogy  of  Benjamin  (§  9  ii.  /J),  i  Ch.  88  (iBaaAa 
[B],  Baapa  [A],  BaAaa  [L]). 

•RAARP-TATr  (H^Cll^,  no  doubt  a  textual  error  for 
n^Bl^D,  see  Maasei.ah),  a  (jershonite  Levite ;  i  Ch. 
640  [25J  (/WAACAI  [B],  BAACIA  [A],  BACIA  [L])- 

BAASHA  (NCi;?  or  N'^3,  §  51  [cp  BS.  on  2  Ch. 
I61],  Baaca  [BAL];  Jos.  Anf.  viii.  12  3.  BacaNHC  ; 
BAASA.     Ba'sa  occurs  on  the  monolith  inscription  of 

1  Sail.  4 1,  rev. ;  cp  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  315.  The  reading 
Bdaly  (so  Goodwin,  Brugsch,  etc.)  is  incorrect. 

a  What  Baal-Zaphon  (at  any  rate  the  Baal-Zaphon  of  Goshen) 
signifies,  is  disputed.  *  Watch-tower '  (VnDs)  i'  certainly  does 
not  mean.  Gesenius  (after  Forster)  compared  the  Gk.  Tv^f 
(originally  a  wind  god),  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
the  Egyptian  Sit^  Irfi  (Egypt,  |  14),  on  the  basb  of  the  later 
confusion  with  the  giant  Tv4naveih.  Quite  inadmissibly.  Nor 
can  the  equation  be  supported  by  the  unfortunate  assertion  that 
•  Tep '  was  a  name  of '  Set '  (cp  Renouf,  ///M.  Lects.  for  1879, 
p.  114).  A  much  more  reasonable  explanation  is  '  master  of  the 
north,'  /.*.,  'north  point';  Baal-Zephon  was  indeed  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Gulf.  Others  (e.g.^  Ebers)  explain  Zaphon  as 
'  the  north  wind,'  this  wind  being  important  for  the  sailors  on  the 
Red  Sea,  who  would  make  their  orisons  at  the  .sanctuary  of  Baal- 
Zaphon.  Cp  the  name  Baal-sapuna  on  Hamathite  territory 
(Tig.-pil.  III.)  Hommcl,  AHT,  255,  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur. 
315.    See  also  Zaphon. 
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Shalmaneser  XL  .is  the  name  of  an  Ammonite  king 
[Del.  Par.  294,  Schr.  A'AT*^^)  196,  M 'Curdy,  Nist. 
Proph,  Mon.  I273]),*  b.  Ahijah,  an  Issacharite,  became 
king  of  Israel  in  succession  to  Nadab,  whom  he 
conspired  against  and  slew  at  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  afterwards  killing  all  the  rest  of  Jeroboam's 
family  (iK.  1627/).  The  fact  that  the  Philistines 
were  able  to  resume  war  against  Israel  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  there  had  been  a  military  revolution 
in  which  Baasha.  one  of  Nadab's  generals,  was  the 
leader  (cp  Ki.  Hist.  2254).  His  reign  was  marked  by 
his  energetic  operations  against  Asa  *  {q.v. ).  By  build- 
ing Ramah  (iK.  I517)  Baasha  had  endeavoured  to 
shut  oflF  Jerusalem  from  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world,  and  Asa  was  saved  only  by  the  purchased  aid  of 
Benhadad  (^.t/. ,  §  2),  who  invaded  Israel  ' unto  Naphtali ' 
[v.  20,  cp  @).  We  know  but  little  of  his  '  acts '  or  of  his 
'might'  (inn^aa.  i  K.  165)-  He  was  one  of  the  few 
kings  who  died  a  natural  death.  He  was  buried  at 
Tirzah,  which  was  still  the  royal  residence  (i  K.  162133), 
having  been  made  such  by  Jeroboam  (see  Tirzah). 
Baasha  was  the  head  of  the  second  dynasty,  whidi 
was  e.\tirpated  at  a  later  time  by  Zimri,  '  in  accordance 
with  the  word  of  Yahwi  which  he  spake  against  Baasha 
by  Jehu  the  prophet'  (see  Jehu,  2,  b.  Hanani).  The 
fate  of  the  house  of  Baasha  b.  Ahijah,  as  also  that  of 
Jeroboam  b.  Nebat,  is  referred  to  by  later  writers  ;  cp 
1  K.  21  22  2  K.  99.  See  Israel,  §  29,  Chronicles, 
§  8,  and,  for  his  date  (about  900  B.C.),  CHRONOLtxiY, 
§32. 

BABSL^TOWEB  OF  (Gen.  11 1-9).     The  story  of 
the  tower  (/"HJip),  when  its  lacima:  have  been  filled  up, 

1  OT  storv  ^  ^°  ^'^  effect  All  mankind  had  still 
^'  one  language,  and  kept  together.  On 
one  of  their  nomadic  journeys  they  found  a  spot  which 
suggested  the  adoption  of  a  settled  life  ;  it  was  the  plain 
of  Shinar.  Having  no  building  material,  they  devised 
the  plan  of  baking  clay  into  bricks,  and  using  bitumen 
for  cement.  They  were  the  first  city-builders.  Their 
design,  however,  was  to  build,  not  only  a  city,  but 
also  a  stupendously  high  tower  which  should  be  at  once 
a  monument  of  their  strength  and  a  centre  or  rallying- 
point  that  would  prevent  their  ever  being  dispersed. 
Uneasy  at  their  newly  awakened  activity,  Yahwe  '  came 
down '  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  buildings,  and  then 
returned  (to  his  lofty  mountain  abode,  Ezek.  2814)  to 
take  counsel  with  the  sons  of  Elohim.  This,  he  said,  is 
but  the  banning  of  htmian  ambition  ;  nothing  will 
soon  be  too  hard  for  man  to  do.  Come,  let  us  go 
down  (together),  and  bring  their  speech  into  confusion. 
Hence  arose  the  present  variety  of  languages  and  the 
dispersion  of  mankind,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  city  called  Babylon. 

This  naive  narrative,  which  is  Yahwistic,  probably 
comes  from  the  same  writer  as  the  story  of  Paradise.  * 

^^*  narratives  present  the  same  childlike 

2.   Qoxieral    curiosity  about  causes,  the  same  stronely  an- 

Chaiactor.    thropomorphic  and  in  some  sense  polytheistic 

conception  of  the  divine  nature  (cp  v.  tf.  with 


1  We.  {Heid.^)  62)  suggests  that  KCya  may  h«  a  contraction 
for  vtxr^yi'  Similar  contractions  are  seen  in  the  Phoen.  DDTya 
and  Aram,  (from  the  Haurun)  7Qe«y3*  Sa  is  possibly  a  divme 
name  and  seems  to  recur  in  the  names  Abishai,  Ammi-sha  (for 
AmasaX  etc.;  see  Jerusha.  It  may  also  be  the  same  as  the 
god  \>i  mentioned  in  a  S.  Arab,  inscription  (Exp.  T.  10  329). 
Its  identification  with  a  Palm,  deity  mb^  is  open  to  question. 

*  Cp  the  tradition  referred  to  in  Jer.  41 9  (0M  omits  the  name). 
3  On  the  name  (/^^X  ^^  Babylok,  (  i,  and  below,  col. 

4ti,  n.  4,  and  |  6. 

*  According  to  the  non-critical  view,  the  survivors  of  the 
Deluge  made  their  way  from  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  had 
rested  to  the  land  of  Shinar  (so  Sayce,  Crit.  Mon.  155).  The 
Deluge-story,  however,  makes  Shem,  Ham,  and  Tapheth  them- 
selves the  progenitors  of  the  different  sections  of  mankind,  and 
has  thus  no  need  of  the  Tower-stor>-.  Even  if  such  a  narrative 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Deluge-story,  how  could  '  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth'  be  called  'all  the  earth '  (11 1)?  See  We. 
CH  13  ;  but  cp  Stade,  ZA  TH^  14  276^  ['94]. 
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Sm);  both,  therefore,  have  in  all  ages  given  occasion  to  the 
enemy  to  blaspheme.  Philo  (Z?*  Con/usione  /.jnguarum) 
thought  that,  to  avoid  '  the  most  surpassing  impiety,'  the 
anthiopomorphisms  must  be  interi>reted  allegorical fy.  If  we 
are  not  prepared  to  follow  him  in  this,  we  must  once  more  apply 
the  mythological  key  (see  Adam  and  Eve,  X  4). 

It  is  perhaps  the  second  extant  chapter  in  the  mythic 
chronicle  of  the  first  family  that  we  have  before  us  :  the 
passage  which  originally  linked  the  story  of  the  Tower 
to  that  of  Paradise  has  been  lost  (see  Nephilim).  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  first  men  had  not  gone  far  from 
Paradise  :  they  are  still  on  their  journeys  '  in  the  east ' 
when  this  ambitious  project  occurs  to  them  (see  Geo- 
graphy, §  13). 

The   narrative  may  be    regarded    in    two   aspects. 

While  explaining   how  the  city  of  Babylon,  with   its 

Or!  •       gigantic  terrace- temples,  came  to  be  built 

•  }J"?™     ^see  §  4),  it  accounts  for  the  division  of 

01  Oiverse    ^^^  j^^^  different  nations,  separated  in 

tongueB.  aijQ^g  ajj(j  speech.  Not  to  be  able  to 
imderstand  one's  neighbour  seemed  to  the  primitive  men 
a  curse  (cp  Dt.  2849  Jer.  515).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  there  was  an  ancient  N.  Semitic  myth  which  ex- 
plained how  this  curse  arose.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  many  such  myths  elsewhere,^  and  some  of  them 
(e.g. ,  that  reported  by  Livingstone  from  Lake  Ngami, 
and  that  mentioned  in  the  Bengal  Census  Report  for 
1872 — to  mention  only  two  of  the  best  attested)  have 
a  certain  similarity  to  the  Hel^ew  story.  It  is  credible, 
therefore,  that  the  N.  Semites  ascribed  the  curse  of  many 
languages  to  the  attempt  to  erect  a  tower  by  which  men 
might  climb  up  '  above  the  stars  of  God '  and  '  sit  on 
the  mountain  of  assembly '  and  '  make  themselves  like 
the  Most  High  •«  (Is.  14x3/). 

The  old  myth,  like  that  which  seems  to  imderlie  the 

story  of  Sodom  (g-v.),  said  nothing  as  to  where  the 

OriiH       f  t°^"  t°  which  the  tower  belonged  lay. 

^S^l  When,  however,  through  some  devastat- 

iSaDyiOXL  j^g  storm,  one  of  the  chief  temple- towers 
of  Babylon  (see  Babylonia,  §  27)  fell  in  remote  days 
into  disrepair,  wandering  Aramaean  tribes  may  have 
marked  it,  and,  connecting  it  with  the  'babel'  of 
foreign  tongues  in  Babylon,  may  have  localised  the 
myth  at  the  ruined  temple-tower.^  Battel,  they  would 
have  exclaimed  :  "*  it  wa^  here  that  God  confounded 
men's  speech,  and  the  proofs  of  it  are  the  ruined  tower 
and  the  name  of  Babel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  polytheistic  element  in  the 
old  myth  should  have  been  so  imperfectly  removed. 

p.  .       Even  the  writer  who  adopted  and  retold 

01  xnyUL  transcendental  monotheism.  The  changes 
which  he  introduced  consisted  in  omissions  rather  than 
in  insertions.  Yahw6  still  has  to  come  down  to  inquire  ; 
he  still  has  to  commimicate  the  result  to  the  inferior 
divine  beings,  and  bring  them  with  him  to  execute  judg- 
ment ;  but,  though  he  needs  society,  as  ruler  Yahw6 
stands  alone :  there  is  no  triad  of  great  gods,  as  in 
Babylon.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  the  narrator's 
idea  of  civilisation  is  essentially  a  worthy  one.  No  city 
can  be  built,  according  to  these  early  men,  without  a 
religious  sanction.  Enos,  as  another  m5rth  appears  to 
have  said,  b  at  once  the  beginner  of  forms  of  worship 

1  See  EB^,  art.  Babrl,  Tower  of  (Sayce),  and  cp  LQken, 
Die  TraditioneHy  318-322. 

*  In  a  Babylonian  hymn  we  find  the  god  B€l  identified  with 
'the  great  mountain  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven'  0^^^"* 
KosmoL  21). 

8  In  the  original  myth  there  was  no  hyperbole.  In  the 
localised  myth,  however,  the  description  'whose  top  reacheth 
unto  heaven '  seems  parallel  ^  to  a  phrase  in  Dt.  1 28,  and  to 
similar  descriptions  of  Egyptian  obelisks  (see  Brugsch,  Egypt 
under  the  Pharaohs,  ^10)  and  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  temple- 
towers  (so  Tiglath-pileser ;  'its  temple -towers  I  raised  to 
heaven,'  Del.  Ass.  HIVB  162 ;  and  Hammu-rftbi,  *(the  temple) 
whose  top  is  high  as  heaven  he  built,  KB  iii.  a,  129. 

4  A  popular  etymology  would  connect  B&bel  with  Aram. 
htUbel  much  more  easily  than  with  Heb.  bdlal  (see  Olshausen, 
Lehrb.  |  189  aX  as  Bu.  supposed  in  1883  {Urgesck,  387).     On- 
kelos  on  Gen.  11 9  gives  SaVa  for  the  VVa  of  MT. 
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and  the  father  of  Cain  the  city-builder  (see  Cain,  §  i). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  God  grudges  man  the 
strength  which  comes  from  union,  and  fears  human 
ambition,  is  obviously  one  of  the  '  beggarly  elements ' 
of  ethnic  religion  from  which  Jewish  religion  had  yet  to 
disengage  itself. 

We  have  seen  that  there  was  not  improbably  an  old 
N.  Semitic  myth  of  the  interrupted  building  of  a  tower 


6.  OT  form  not 


to  account  for  the  dispersion   of  the 


'.yt  1     i  nations.     Should  such  a  myth  one  day 

iSaDyiomaJL  ^  discovered  in  Babylonia.^  it  wiU 
certainly  disappoint  many  persons  by  not  mentioning 
the  '  conftision  of  languages,'  nor  giving  Babylon  as  the 
scene  of  the  events,  (i)  because  the  Ass.  bullulu  means 
•  fundere,'  not  '  confundere,'  and  (2)  because  the  city  of 
Babylon  was  regarded  as  of  divine  origin,  and  its  name 
Babil-w^s  explained  as  Bdb-ili,  'the  gate  of  God,'  or 
'  of  the  gods '  (cp  Babylon,  §  i).  The  latter  reason  is 
decisive  also  against  the  theory  *  that  the  Sibylline  story 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  cognate  one  of  Abydenus  ' 
rest  on  Babylonian  authority.  TTiat  two  of  the  reporters 
of  the  story  g^ive  the  polytheistic  oi  Bed  proves  nothing, 
for  the  plural  was  sufficiently  suggested  by  the  Hebrew 
narrative  {v.  7).  The  non- biblical  features  of  their 
version,  though  in  one  point  (the  object  ascribed  to  the 
builders)  probably  an  accurate  reconstruction  of  the 
earliest  myth,  are  of  no  authority,  being  clearly  derived 
from  the  imaginative  Jewish  Haggada,*  which  is  re- 
sponsible also  for  the  part  assigned  by  later  writers 
to  Nimrod  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  42  ;  cp  Dante,  Inf.  31  76-81). 
Where  was   the  tower   referred   to   in   the  Hebrew 

n  a<4.      *  narrative  ?     Few  scholars  have  declared  this 
1,  olliO  01  , 


tower. 


problem    insoluble ;    but    almost   all    have 


missed  what  seems  the  most  natural  answer. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  travelled  about  a.d.  1160,  supposed 
it  to  M  the  mound  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  Nimrud,  which,  he 
says,  is  made  of  bricks  called  al-djur.^  This  agrees  with  the 
Midrash  {Ber.  rabba,  par.  xxxviii),  and  is  probably  implied  in  the 
strange  gloss  of  <S  in  Is.  10  9.  In  the  sixteenth  centurv  Balbi 
and  Ralph  Fitch,  and  in  the  seventeenth  John  Cartwright,  give 
descriptions  of  the  '  Tower  of  Babel '  which  are  plainly  suggested 
by  the  huge  mass  of  brickwork,  6  or  7  m.  W.  of  Bagdad,  known 
as  Tell  NimrQd  or'AkarkOf  (see  Del.  /'or.  208  ;  Peters,  Nippur. 
i.  i88yC).  Pietro  della  Valle  in  the  eighteenth  century  preferred 
the  great  mound  near  Hillah  called  Bdbil,  which,  however,  as 
Rassam  has  shown,  represents  the  famous  hanging  gardens  (see 
Babylon,  §§  4  8).  In  the  nineteenth,  C.  J.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter 
revived  the  Birs  NimrQd  theory,  and  most  scholars  have  followed 
them,*  largely  influenced  by  Nebuchadrezzar's  Borsippa  inscrip- 
tion. No  one  has  put  this  view  so  plausibly  as  J.  P.  Peters,  m 
an  article  which  appeared  since  this  article  was  written  iJBL^ 
1896,  p.  106).  The  statements  of  the  king  are  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  disrepair  into  which  (see  i  a)  the  tower 
originally  intended  must  have  fallen,  even  though  tney  do  not, 
as  Oppert  once  thought,  describe  the  'confusion  of  tongues.' 
Let  us  pause  upon  them  for  a  moment.  They  tell  us  that  the 
temple-tower  (zikkurrat)  of  Borsipf>a  had  'fallen  into  decay 
since  remote  days,'  and  indeed  that  it  had  never  been  quite 
completed  by  its  original  builder.  '  Rain  and  storm  had  thrown 
down  its  wall ;  the  kiln-bricks  of  its  covering  had  split ;  the 
bricks  of  its  chamber  were  in  heaps  of  rubbish.  *  To  restore  it,' 
says  Nebuchadrezzar,  'the  great  Lord  Marduk  impelled  my 
mmd.'7 

Borsippa,  however,  is  not  the  place  we  should  natur- 
ally go  to  for  the  tower.  Babylon,  and  Babylon  alone 
(which  was  always  distinguished  from  Borsippa)  must 
cover  the  site.  The  late  Jewish  tradition  is  of  no  value 
whatever :  it  grew  up,  probably,  during  the  Exile, 
when  Nebuchadrezzar's  restoration  of  the  '  temple  of  the 

1  The  story  as  it  stands  is  not,  as  Stade  (ZA  TIV^  1895,  p.  157) 
and  Gunkel  {Schdpf.  149)  (not,  of  course,  on  the  ground  of  the 
supposed  discovery  in  TSBA  6303^,  RPl  x^^ff.  \  cp  Sayce, 
Hibb.  Lect.  406)  have  held,  Babylonian. 

a  Gruppc,  Die  griech.  Culte  u.  My  then,  683  ;  ZATW  9 154 
['80] ;  Sta.  ZA  TW  15 157  161  ['95]. 

i  Carm.  Sibyll.ZqjW.;  Jos.  ^«/.i.43;  Synccllus,  Chnm. 
ed.  Dindorf,  81 ;  Eus.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene,  1  33.  Cp  Bloch,  Die 
Quellen  des  hi.  JosephnSy  54  yC  ['79I;  Freudenthal, //r//rKM/. 
Studien  1 25. 

*  See  Jubilees  10 19-26  (Charles,  JQR  6  208/.). 

*  The  Arabic  _  'djurr****  comes  through  Aram,  from  Ass. 
agurru^  '  kiln-bricks '  (often) ;  both  words  are  used  collectively. 

*  For  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  view,  which  differs  from  the  views 
mentioned  above,  see  G.  Smith's  CheUdeean  Genesis^  edited  by 
Sayce.  171. 

i  KBZb  52.55 ;  cp  COT\  logf. 
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seven  lights  of  heaven  and  earth '  was  recent  In  the 
zikkurrat  of  the  great  temple  E-sagila  (see  Babylon, 
§§4,  5),  represented,  according  to  Hommel,  by  Tell 
'Amran,  we  have  the  true  tower  of  Babel.  Nebu- 
chadrezzar himself  speaks  of  this  tower  in  the  Borsippa 
inscription.  •  E-temen-an-ki,'  he  says,  'the  zikkurrat 
of  Babylon,  I  restored  and  finished.'  An  account  of 
this  building  has  been  given  from  a  Babylonian  tablet 
by  the  late  George  Smith.  He  tells  us  that  *  the  whole 
height  of  this  tower  above  its  foundation  was  15  gar,  or 
300  feet,  exactly  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  ;  and, 
as  the  foundation  was  most  probably  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  it  would  give  a  height  of  over  300 
feet  above  the  plain  for  this  grandest  of  Babylonian 
temples. '  ^  What  vicissitudes  this  zikkurrat,  or  its  pre- 
decessor, passed  through  in  early  times,  who  shall  say  ? 

T.  K.  C 

BABI  (BaBi  [A]),  I  Esd.  8 37  =  Ezras II,  Bebai,  i. 

BAB7L0N.  The  word  ^^3  ((©bal  baByAcon). 
Babel,  designating  the  city  which,  in  course  of  time, 
_    1-  .      became  the  capital  of  the  country  known 

1.  Mame,  ew.  ^  Babylonia,  is  the  Hebrew  form  of 
the  native  Bab-Ili  ( '  gate  of  God,'  or  '  Gate  of  the  gods '). 
The  Accadian  or  Sumerian  name,  Ka-dingira,  is  a 
translation  of  the  Semitic?  Babylonian.  Of  the  other 
names  of  the  city,  Tin-tir,  *  Seat  of  life,'  and  E  or  E-ki 
(translated  'house'  or  'hollow')  are  among  the  best 
known.  The  existence  of  these  various  names  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  incorporation,  as  the  city  grew,  of  out- 
lying villages  and  districts.  Among  the  places  which 
seem  to  have  been  regarded,  in  later  times,  as  a  part  of 
the  city,  may  be  mentioned  §u-anna  (a  name  sometimes 
apparently  interchanged  with  that  of  Babylon  itself) ; 
Te,  which,  though  it  had,  like  Babylon,  a  pilfatu,  or 
district  of  its  own,  is  nevertheless  described  as  being 
'  within  Babylon ' ;  and  Suppatum  and  Litamu,  ap- 
parently names  of  plantations  ultimately  included  in  the 
city. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon  is  still  un- 
certain. Its  association  in  Gen.  10 10  with  E>ech, 
Akkad,  and  Calneh  implies  that  according  to  Hebrew 
tradition  it  was  at  least  as  old  as  those  cities,  and  con- 
firmation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  bilingual  Creation- 
story  (see  Creation,  §  16  </),  where  it  is  mentioned  as 
coeval  with  Erech  and  Nippiu-u,  two  primeval  cities,  the 
latter  of  which  has  been  proved  by  the  excavations  to 
date  back  to  prehistoric  times. 

No  detailed  history  of  the  rise  of  the  city  has  yet 
come  to  light.  Agum  or  Agu-kak-rime  ( about  1 550  B.  c. ) 
__,  .  speaks  of  the  glorious  shrines  of  Marduk 

swry.  ^^^  Zirpanitum,  in  the  temple  E-sagila, 
which  he  restored  with  great  splendour.  About  892  B.  c. , 
TukuUi-Ninip,  king  of  Assyria,  took  the  city,  slaying 
the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  a  vast  amount  of  spoil  (in- 
cluding the  pro^rty  and  dues  of  the  great  temple 
E-sagila)  back  with  him  to  AssjTia.  Sennacherib,  how- 
ever, went  farther  than  his  predecessor.  He  says  that, 
after  having  spoiled  the  city  at  least  once,  he  devoted 
it  to  utter  destruction.  The  temples,  palaces,  and  city- 
walls  were  overthrow*n.  The  debris  having  been  cast 
into  the  canal  Arahtu,  that  waterway  was  still  further 
dammed  up,  and  a  flood  in  consequence  ravaged  the 
country.  Esarhaddon,  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  restoring  the  temples 
with  much  splendour  ;  and  the  work  of  beautifying  them 
was  continued  by  Sama§-§um-ukin  and  A§ur-bani-pal, 
his  sons,  the  former  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  latter 
as  his  suzerain.  Later,  Nabopolassar  continued  the 
work ;  but  it  was  left  for  his  son  Nebuchadrezzar  to 
bring  the  city  to  the  very  height  of  its  glory.  Later 
still,  Cyrus  held  his  court  at  Biabylon  (§u-anna),  where 
vassal  kings  brought  him  tribute  and  paid  him  homage. 
The  siege  of  the  place  and  the  destruction  of  its  walls  by 

1  See  Sayce,  Hibb.  Lect.^  App.  iL;  but  cp  Jensen,  KosmoL 
492-^ 
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Darius  Hystaspis  were  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 
Xerxes  is  said  (Herod.  1 183)  to  have  plundered  the 
temple  of  Belus  of  the  golden  statue  that  Darius  had 
not  dared  to  remove,  and  Arrian  (836)  states  that  he 
destroyed  the  temple  itself  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
He  relates  also  that  Alexander  wished  to  restore  this 
celebrated  fane,^  but  renounced  the  idea,  as  it  would 
have  taken  ten  thousand  men  more  than  two  months 
to  remove  the  rubbish  alone.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Antiochus  Soter,  in  an  inscription  found  a^  Birs- 
Nimriad,  mentions  having  restored  the  temple  E-sagila 
(the  temple  of  Belus),  showing  that  some  attempt  was 
made,  notwithstanding  Alexander's  abandonment  of  the 
task  in  despair,  to  bring  order  Into  the  chaotic  mass  of 
ruin  to  which  it  had  apparently  been  reduced.  The 
people  of  the  great  city  had,  in  all  probability,  by 
this  time  almost  entirely  migrated  to  Seleucia,  on  the 
Tigris  ;  but  the  temple  services  were  continued  as  late  as 
the  third  decade  B.C.,  and  probably  even  into  the 
Christian  era.  The  temple  was  still  standing  in  127 
B.C.  (reign  of  the  Kharacenian  king  Hyspasines),  and 
had  a  congregation,  who  worshipped  the  god  Marduk 
in  combination  with  Anu,  this  twofold  godhead  being, 
apparently,  called  Anna-Bel.  A  small  tablet,  dated 
'  219th  year,  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,'  records  the  bor- 
rowing by  two  priests  of  E-sa-bad  (the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Gula  at  Babylon)  of  a  certain  sum  of  silver 
from  the  treasury  of  the  temple  of  Bel.  This  date, 
which  is  regarded  as  Arsacidean,  shows  that  certain 
temples,  including  the  tower  of  Belus,  remained,  with 
their  priesthood  and  services,  as  late  as  the  year  29  B.C. 
(Bab.  Or.  Record,  4  133). 

Rather  more  than  50  miles  south  of  Bagdad,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  lie  the  ruins  still  identified 
a  Riiina.  ^^  tradition  as  those  of  Babylon.  These 
remains  consist  of  a  series  of  extensive, 
irregularly-shaped  mounds  covering,  from  north  to  south, 
a  distance  of  about  5  miles.  Babil,  the  northmost  ruin, 
has,  according  to  Ainsworth,  a  square  superficies  of 
120,000  ft. ,  and  a  height  of  64  ft.  The  next  in  order 
b  the  Mujellibeh,  of  about  the  same  superficies  and  a 
height  of  28  ft.  After  this  come  two  mounds  close 
together,  the  Kasr  or  '  palace,'  and  that  called  'Amran- 
ibn-'Ali  to  the  south  of  it  These  two  together  have  a 
superficies  of  104,000  ft. ,  and  a  height  of  67  ft. ,  or  with 
the  beres,  or  stone  monument,  115  ft.  Most  of  these 
two  mounds  is  'enclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle 
formed  by  two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area 
being  about  8  miles '  (Loftus).  Other  remains,  hiclud- 
ing  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart,  are  scattered  about, 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  an  embankment  on  the 
river  side.  On  the  W.  bank  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace 
said  to  be  that  of  Neriglissar. 

According  to  Herodotus  (1 178-187),  the  city  formed  a 
vast  square,  480  stades  (55 J  miles)  in  circumference. 
-      -         Around  the  city  was  a  large  ditch  of 
A  \m\  tf  running  water,  and  beyond  that  a  great 

aascnp  o  .  j^j^ripart  200  cubits  high  and  50  broad, 
there  being  on  it  room  enough  for  a  four-horse  chariot 
to  pass,  and  even  to  turn,  in  addition  to  space  suflicient 
for  •  chambers  facing  each  other.'  The  top,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  resembled  a  kind  of  street.  The 
wall  was  pierced  by  a  hundred  gateways  closed  with 
brazen  gates.  On  reaching  the  Euphrates,  which  (Hero- 
dotus says)  divided  the  city,  it  was  met  by  walls  which 
1  i ned  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  streets  were  arranged 
at  right  angles.  Where  those  which  ran  down  to  the 
Euphrates  met  the  river- wall,  there  were  gateways  allow- 
ing access  to  the  river.     On  each  bank  of  the  Euphrates 

1  A  confirmation  of  this  occurs  in  the  tablet  Bu.  88-5*12,  619, 
which  is  dated  in  6th  year  of  Aliksandarris  (Alexander),  and 
refers  to  10  mana  of  silver  as  tiihe  paid  ana  <takii  sa  fpiri  ia 
E-sangili^  to  be  read,  according  to  the  Aramaic  docket),  *  for 
the  clearing  away  of  the  dust  (rubbish)  of  £-sangiI  (£-sagila)' 
(Oppert  in  the  Comptes  Rendns  tU  tAcad.  iUs  Inscr.  et  Btlles 
Lettrest  1898,  pp.  ^t^Jf.). 
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were  certain  fortified  buildings,  the  royal  palace  being 
on  one  side,  and  the  temple  of  Belus  on  the  other.  The 
latter  was  a  tower  in  stages,  with  an  exterior  winding 
ascent  leading  from  stage  to  stage,  and  about  half-way 
up  a  resting-place  for  the  visitor.  The  top  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  spacious  chapel,  containing  a  richly 
covered  bed  and  a  golden  table.  None  passed  the 
night  there,  according  to  the  priests,  except  a  woman  of 
the  country  whom  the  god  had  specially  chosen.  I^wer 
down  was  another  chapel  containing  a  seated  statue  of 
Zeus  (Bel-Marduk)  and  a  large  table,  both  of  solid  gold. 
Outside  were  two  altars,  one  of  them  of  gold  ;  and  it 
was  here  that  the  golden  statue  that  was  carried  away 
by  Xerxes  formerly  stood.  Herodotus  speaks  also  of  the 
large  reservoir,  constructed,  he  says,  by  Queen  Nitocris, 
and  of  the  embankments  and  the  bridge  that  she  made, 
the  last  being  a  series  of  piers  of  stone  built  in  the  river, 
connected  by  wooden  drawbridges  which  were  withdrawn 
at  night  Nitocris  caused  to  be  erected,  over  the  most 
frequented  gate  of  the  city,  the  tomb  which  she  after- 
wards occupied  ;  but  this,  he  says,  was  removed  by 
Darius,  who  thought  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the  gate 
should  remain  unused,  and  coveted  the  treasure  that  she 
was  supposed  to  have  placed  there,  which  he  failed  to 
find.  The  houses  of  the  city,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  three  and  four  stories  high.  He  does  not  mention 
the  hanging  gardens. 

Ctcsias  (ap.  Diod.  Siculus,  27^.)  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  city  only  360  stades  (41  m.  600  yds. ).  It  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  at  its  narrowest  point.  The  bridge  was  similar 
to  that  described  by  Herodotus,  and  measured  5  stades 
(3032  ft. )  in  length  and  30  ft.  in  breadth.  At  each  end  was 
a  royal  palace,  that  on  the  E,  being  the  more  splendid. 
There  was  a  part  called  the  twofold  royal  city,  which 
was  surrounded  by  three  walls,  the  outmost  having  a 
circuit  of  7  m.  The  height  of  the  middle  wall,  which 
was  circular,  was  300  ft. ;  that  of  its  towers,  420  ft. 
The  inmost  wall,  however,  was  even  higher.  The 
walls  of  the  second  enclosure  and  those  of  the  third 
were  faced  with  coloured  bricks,  enamelled  with  various 
designs.  Among  them  were  representations  of  Semi- 
ramis  and  Ninus  slaying  the  leopard  and  the  lion. 
The  two  palaces  were  joined  by  a  tunnel  under  the 
river  as  well  as  by  a  bridge.  Diodorus  mentions  the 
square  lake,  and  describes  the  temple  of  Btlus,  which, 
he  says,  had  a  statue  of  Zeus  (Bel-Marduk)  40  ft. 
high,  and  statues  of  Hera  and  Rhea  (probably  Zir- 
panitum  [see  Succoth-Benoth]  and  the  goddess 
Damkina).  He  describes  the  famous  hanging  gardens, 
which  were  square,  and  measured  400  ft.  each  way, 
rising  in  terraces,  and  provided  with  earth  enough  to 
accommodate  trees  of  great  size.  (For  other  Greek 
accounts,  see  (i)  Arrian,  Anafi.  7251,  and  Plut.  A /ex. 
74  ;  (2)  Diod.  Sic.  27-10,  Curt.  Ruf.  5 1  24-35  ;  (3)  Strab. 
16is;  (4)  I>iod.  19 100,  7  and  Plut.  Demetr.  7;  (5) 
Philistr.  Vit.  A  poll.  125;  to  which  may  be  added  (6) 
Berossus  in  Jos.  Ant.  x.  11 1,  6".  Ap.  I19/.,  and  Eus. 
Prop.  Ev.  9467  c  d). 

The  best  native  account  of  the  glories  of  Babylon  is 
probably  that  of  the  well-known  king  Nebuchadrezzar 
5  Nebuchad-  ^^^  ^^  ^o/-)— a  ruler  to  whom  the  city 

rfiKsar'H      ow^  much — who,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 

account  ^^^^  practically  rebuilt  it.  The  most  im- 
'_  portant  edifice  to  him  was  the  temple 
of  Belus  (E-sagila,  later  called  E-saggil  or  E-sangil), 
and  with  this  he  begins,  speaking  first  of  the  shrine  of 
Marduk,  the  wall  of  which  he  covered  with  massive  gold, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  white  limestone.  He  refers  to  the 
two  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the  place  of  the  assembly, 
where  the  oracles  were  declared,  and  gives  details  of  the 
work  done  upon  them.  It  was  apparently  a  part  of 
this  temple  that  he  calls  E-temen-ana-ki,  '  the  temple 
of  the  foundation  of  heaven  and  earth,'  and  describes 
as  the  'tower  of  Babylon'  [zikkurat  Babili),  stating 
that  he  '  raised  its  head '  in  burnt  brick  and  lapis-lazuli 
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(cp  Babel,  Tower  of,  §  7).  After  referring  to 
various  other  shrines  and  temples,  he  sf)eaks  of  Imgur- 
Bel  and  Nimitti-B€l,  the  two  great  ramparts  of  the 
city,  built,  or  rather,  rebuilt,  by  his  father  Nabo- 
px>lassar,  who,  however,  had  not  been  able  to  finish 
them.  Nebuchadrezzar  goes  on  to  describe  what 
he  and  Tiis  father  had  done  on  these  defences — the 
digging  and  bricking  of  the  moat,  the  bricking  of  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  improvement  of  the  road- 
way called  Aa-ibur-^bu,  the  elevation  of  which  Nebu- 
chadrezzar raised  •  from  the  shining  gate  to  (the  roadway 
called)  I§tar-sakipat-lebi-§a,'  and  so  on.  In  consequence 
of  the  raising  of  this  street,  the  great  city  gates  of  the 
walls  Imgur-Bel  and  Niniitti-Bel  had  to  be  made  higher. 
They  were  at  the  same  time  decorated  with  lapis-lazuli 
and  figures  of  bulls  and  serpents,  provided  with  doors 
of  cedar  covered  with  bronze.  Then,  to  strengthen  the 
city  still  further,  Nebuchadrezzar  built,  4000  cubits  be- 
yond Imgur-Bel,  another  wall  (with  doors  of  cedar 
covered  with  bronze),  surrounded  with  a  ditch.  To 
make  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  the  city  still  more 
difficult,  he  surrounded  the  district  with  '  great  waters ' 
like  unto  the  sea.  After  this  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  royal  palace,  a  structure  which  reached  fi-om  the 
great  wall  Imgur-Bel  to  the  canal  of  the  rising  sun, 
called  Libilhegalla,  and  firom  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
to  the  9treet  Aa-ibur-§abu.  It  had  been  constructed, 
he  says,  by  his  father  Nabopolassar  ;  but  its  foundations 
had  been  weakened  by  a  flood  and  by  the  raising  of  the 
street.  This  edifice  Nebuchadrezzar  placed  in  good 
repair,  and  adorned  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
and  every  token  of  magnificence,  after  rearing  it  high  '  as 
the  wooded  hills.'  Other  constructions  that  he  made 
were  a  wall  490  cubits  long  (apparently  intended  to  serve 
as  an  additional  defence  to  a  part  of  the  outer  wall) 
called  Nimitti-Bel.  and,  between  the  two  walls,  a  struc- 
ture of  brick,  surmounted  with  a  great  edifice,  destined 
for  his  royal  seat.  This  palace,  which  joined  that  of 
his  father,  was  erected  in  fifteen  days.  After  adorning  it 
with  gold,  silver,  costly  woods,  and  lapis  lazuli,  he  built 
two  great  walls  around  it,  one  of  them  being  constructed 
of  stone. 

There  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  thisdescrip- 
tion  and  the  description  of  the  Greek  writers.     E-sagila, 

fi  Nativa  '^^^  high-headed  temple,'  is  the  temple  of 
and  OreAk   ^'^  •   ^^®  palace  constructed  in  fifteen 

accounts  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  referred  to  by  Josephus  as 
*  having  been  built  in  the  same  short  period 
{Ant.x.  11 1).  Nebuchadrezzar  does  not  refer  to  the 
reservoir  mentioned  by  the  Greeks ;  but  we  may  recog- 
nise it  in  the  '  great  waters,  like  the  mass  of  the  seas,' 
which  he  carried  round  the  district,  and  designed  for  the 
same  purpose — namely,  defence  against  hostile  attack. 
The  walls,  Nimitti-Bel  and  Imgur-Bel,  are  the  outer 
and  inner  walls  respectively,  and  the  latter  may  be  that 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (above,  §  4),  ran  along 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  hanging  gardens  are  not 
referred  to  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
doubtful,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Ctesias, 
whether  this  king  built  them.  Such  erections  were  not 
uncommon  in  Assyria,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  they 
were  due  to  the  initiative  of  a  king  of  that  country. 
In  the  palace  of  A§ur-bani-pal  at  Kuyunjik,  which  was 
discovered  and  excavated  by  Rassam,  was  a  room  the 
bas-reliefs  of  which  were  devoted  to  scenes  illustrating 
that  king's  Babylonian  war,  one  of  which  shows  a  garden 
laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  continued  above  on  a  structure 
of  vaulted  brickwork,  an  arrangement  fairly  in  accord 
with  the  description  of  the  Babylonian  hanging  gardens 
given  by  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  latter  attributes  them  to  a  Syrian  (Assyrian)  king 
who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  built  them  to  gratify  a  wife 
whom  he  loved  greatly.  This  bas-relief  was  regarded 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  George  Smith  as  repre- 
senting the  hanging  gardens  at  Babylon,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring sculpture,  which  shows  a  series  of  fortified  walls, 
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three  or  more,  as  well  as  a  palace,  probably  represents 
the  walls  of  the  city  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Asur- 
bani-pal  and  his  brother  §ama5-5um-ukm,  with  whom  he 
waged  war.  The  palace  has  columns  supported  on  the 
backs  of  lions. 

A  few  additional  details  concerning  the  city  are 
given  by  some  of  the  many  contract-tablets  found  on 
7  Details  from  ^^^  ^^^'     ^^^  ^^^^  gates,  some  of  the 

tha        tr&ct-  ^^^^a^*'  ^^^  ^^^  streets  and  roadways 
.   . ,  .  seem   to   have  been   named  after  the 

*  gods.  We  read  of  the  gates  of  Zagaga, 
Ninip,  and  ^ma§,  and  of  the  canal  N^  Banltum. 
Others  of  the  canals  received  the  names  of  the  cities  to 
which  they  flowed  {e.g. ,  the  Borsippa  canal,  and  the  old 
Cuthah  canal).  The  tablets  confirm  the  statement  of 
Q.  Curtius  that  the  houses  of  the  city  did  not  fill  all 
the  space  enclosed  by  the  walls,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground  being  apparently  fields,  gardens,  and  plantations 
of  date-palms  and  other  trees,  sufllicient  to  furnish  all 
the  provisions  that  the  city  needed  in  event  of  siege. 
There  is  no  mention,  in  the  native  records,  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Euphrates,  such  as  is  described  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  a  contract -tablet  of  the  time  of  Darius 
seems  to  refer  to  a  bridge  of  boats.  There  is  no  con- 
firmation of  the  statement  that  there  was  a  tunnel  under 
the  river. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the 
identification  of   the  different   ruins    on    the    site    of 

8.1dentifica-    ?^»^y^^":     Rich  thought  that  Uiehang- 

tions  of  ruing.  *"^  ^^^^  "^^'^  "S^^""'^  ^l  '^^ 
^^  mound   known  as  Babil,  and   this   is 

the  opinion  of  Rassam,  who  found  there  'four  ex- 
quisitely-built wells  of  red  granite  in  the  S.  portion  of 
the  mound.'  They  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Euphrates,  which  flows  about  a  mile  away,  and  their 
depth  is  about  140  ft     Originally,  he  thinks,  they  were 
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about  50  or  60  ft  higher.  Rassam  regards  Mujellibeh 
as  representing  the  palace  b^^un  by  Nabopolassar  and 
finished  by  Nebuchadrezzar  in  fifteen  days.  Remains 
of  enamelled  tiles  of  various  colours  and  designs  are 
found,  he  says,  only  on  that  spot.  The  Kasr  he  takes 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Belus,  though  he 
frankly  admits  that  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  this  identification.  As  the  latest  opinions, 
carefully  formed  by  one  who  has  frequently  been  on 
the  spot,  they  will  probably  be  considered  to  possess 
a  special  value. 

The  two  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris,  to  whom 
so  many  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  Babylon  are  attributed, 
are  not  mentioned  on  the  native  monuments  of  the 
Babylonians,  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with  them.^  In  all  probability,  the  explanation  of  this 
difficulty  is  that  they  suggested  the  erection  of  the 
works  in  question,  and  the  reigning  ruler  (probably  their 
husbands)  carried  them  out.  Only  careful  exploration 
of  the  sites  can  decide  satisfactorily  the  real  nature  of 
each  ruin — by  whom  it  was  built,  or  rebuilt,  or  restored 
— and  the  changes  that  it  undem'ent  in  the  course  of 
ages.  The  discovery  of  the  wells  at  Babil  seems  to 
place  the  nature  of  that  ruin  beyond  doubt,  though 
Opp)ert  {Comptes  Rendus,  1898,  p.  420)  thinks  that  its 
distance  from  the  other  remains  is  too  great,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Alexander,  when  suffering  from  a  mortal 
illness,  was  carried  from  the  castle  to  the  baths  and  the 
hanging  gardens  (Plut.  Alex.  ch.  76  ;  Arrian,  Exp.  A  I. 
725).  Much  more  may  be  expected  from  the  German 
explorations. 

There  is  a  thorough  article  on  the  history  and  the 
topography  of  the  city  of  Babylon  in  Pauly-Wissowa's 
Realenc.  der  class.  Alttrtkumswiss.  it  ('96).  On  the 
Babylon  of  the  NT  see  Peter,  Epistles  of,  §  7,  and 
cp  Rome.  t.  g.  p. 
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The  country  of  Babylonia,  called  by  classical  writers 
B^By^^NIA,  takes  its  name  from  that  of  its  principal 
1  Names  ^*^^  Babylon  {q.v.,  §1).  In  the  OT 
-wani  .  ^^  ^jjy  ^^j  ^^  country  are  not  sharply 
distinguished  ;  both  are  frequently  included  under  the 
Hebrew  7!12l.  In  other  passages  the  country  is  termed 
ipj^,  Shinar  (see  Shinar),  while  in  post-exilic  times 
the  whole  nation  are  referred  to  as  D*^tf*3,  'Chal- 
daeans,'  and  the  country  as  D*^K*3  ^IK,  'the  land 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  (see  Chaldea).  Among  the 
Babylonians  themselves  there  was  no  single  name  for 
the  whole  coimtry  until  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
(eighteenth  to  twelfth  century  B.C. ),  when  the  Kassite 
designation  of  a  portion  of  the  country  as  Karduniash 
was  extended  and  adopted  in  the  royal  inscriptions  as  a 
general  name  for  the  country,  — a  use  of  the  term  that 
was  retained  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  nation's 
history.  The  whole  of  Babylonia  could  also  be  expressed 
by  the  double  title  §um€r  and  Akkad,  which  the  Baby- 
lonians adopted  from  the  previous  non- Semitic  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  Akkad  designating  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  Sumer  the  southern  half.  The 
use  of  the  former  name  was  extended  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian period,  and  the  word  in  such  phrases  as  '  the 
king  of  Akkad  '  and  '  the  army  of  Akkad '  was  employed 
to  designate  the  whole  country.  The  terms  kihrat 
arba'im,  'the  four  quarters,'  and  JktBa/u,  'the  world,' 
which  occur  in  the  royal  titles  Jar  kibrat  arba'im,  '  king 
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of  the  four  quarters,'  and  Sar  kiJffali,  'king  of  the 
world,'  were  employed  to  express  extensions  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the 
country  (cp  Mesopotamia). 

The  natural  features  that  bound  the  country  of  Baby- 
lonia are  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  S. ,  the  Arabian  desert 

o  n  /»«{  4-4  ^^  ^^  ^' '  ^"^  ^^®  Tigris  on  the  E. , 
a.  uescnpwon.  ^j^j,^  ^^^  jj^j^  ^^^^  Assyria  on  the  N. 

may  be  placed  roughly  at  the  line  where  the  slightly 
elevated  plain  to  the  N.  changes  to  the  alluvial  level. 
At  the  present  day  Babylonia  in  the  S.  differs  con- 
siderably in  size  and  conformation  from  the  ancient 
aspect  of  the  country.  The  soil  carried  down  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  is  considerable,  and  the 
alluvium  so  formed  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
increases  to-day  at  the  rale  of  about  a  mile  in  seventy 
years  ;  moreover,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  rale 
of  formation  was  considerably  more  rapid  in  ancient 
times.  Thus  in  the  early  period  of  Babylonian  his- 
tory the  Persian  Gulf  extended  some  120  to  130  miles 
farthei-  north  than  it  extends  at  present,  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  each  entering  the  sea  at  a  separate  mouth. 
The  country  was  thus  protected  on  the  S.  by  the  sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  desert  which,  rising  a  few  feet 
above  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  approached  within  thirty 
1  On  Sammuramat  the  wife  of  Ramman-nirari  (or  Addu-nirari) 
III.,  see  Assyria,  S  32.  Apparently  the  only  queen  who  reigned 
■hnt       "      ''"--^  '- 


in  her  own  right  was  Azaga-Bau  or  Bau-€llit,  in  w  hose  reign  orcens 
similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sargon  of  Agaclfe  a 
his  son  were  composed.    She  belongs  to  a  very  early  period. 
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miles  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  N. 
and  E.  sides  that  it  was  open  to  invasion.  From  the 
mountainous  country  to  the  E.,  across  the  Tigris,  the 
Kassite  and  Elamite  tribes  found  it  easy  to  descend 
upon  the  fertile  Babylonian  plain,  while  after  the  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  the  boundary  between  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  was  constantly  in  dispute. 

The  principal  cities  of  the  counUy  were  situated  in 
two  groups  :  one  in  the  north  ;  the  other  in  the  south, 
S  CitA  nearer  the  sea.  The  southernmost  city  was 
•*•  Eridu,  the  modern  Abu-Shahrein,  situated 
on  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  the  ancient  coast-line  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  To  the  W.  of  Abu-Shahrein  the 
mound  of  Mukayyar  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Ur  (see  Ur).  Between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
to  the  NW.  of  Ur  stood  Larsam  or  Larsa,  the  modern 
Senkereh,  and  to  the  W.  of  Larsam  the  city  of  Erech, 
the  remains  of  which  are  buried  under  the  mounds  of 
Warka.  To  the  E.  of  Warka,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Shatt-el-Hai,  the  mounds  of  Telloh  ^  represent  the  city 
of  Sirpurla,  or  LagaS  (as  it  was  known  in  the  later 
period  of  its  history) ;  the  two  cities,  Isin  and  Maru, 
the  sites  of  which  have  not  yet  been  identified  with 
certainty,  complete  the  list  of  the  principal  cities  in 
the  S.  The  N.  group  of  cities  consists  of  Babylon, 

situated  on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modern  town  of 
Hillah  (see  Babylon)  ;  Borsippa,  marked  by  the  mound 
of  Birs-Nimrud,  not  far  from  Babylon,  on  the  SW.  ; 
Cuthah,  the  modem  Tell- Ibrahim  (see  Cuthah),  to 
the  N.  of  Babylon  ;  Sippar,  the  modem  Abu-Habbah  ; 
the  city  of  Ki5,  still  nearer  the  metropolis  ;  and  Nippur, 
the  modem  Niffer  (the  southemmost  city  of  the  group), 
to  the  N.  of  the  Shatt-en-NiL  The  site  of  the  city  of 
Agadfe,  which  was  in  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
probably  not  far  from  Babylon,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily identified. 

The  present  state  of  the  country  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  presented  by  it  in  ancient  times.  All 
4-  Wfttursl   ^"*^^^"'  writers  describe  Babylonia  as  ex- 

'*»•'****  ceedingly  fertile  and  producing  enormoos 
^^  •    quantities  of  grain  ;  but  at  the  present  day 

long  neglect  of  cultivation  has  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  it  an  arid  waste,  varied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rivers  by  large  tracts  of  marsh  land.  There  are  still 
visible  throughout  the  country  embankments  and 
trenches  which  mark  the  courses  of  ancient  canals,  by 
which  the  former  dwellers  in  the  land  regulated  their 
abundant  water-supply,  which  was  not  allowed  to  swell 
the  areas  covered  by  the  swamps,  but  was  utilised  for 
the  systematic  irrigation  of  the  country.  The  whole 
land,  in  fact,  was  formerly  intersected  by  a  network  of 
canals,  and  to  the  S3rstematic  irrigation  of  its  alluvial 
soil  may  be  traced  the  secret  of  Babylonia's  former 
fertility. 

The  principal  products  of  the  country  were  wheat 
and  dates.  The  former  gave  an  enormous  return. 
The  latter  supplied  the  Babylonians  with  wine,  vinegar, 
and  a  species  of  tlour  for  baking  ;  from  the  sap  of  the 
date  tree  was  obtained  palm-sugar ;  ropes  were  made 
from  its  fibrous  bark,  and  its  wood  fumished  a  light 
but  tough  building  material.  Wine  was  also  obtained 
from  the  seed  of  the  sesame  plant :  and  barley,  millet, 
and  vetches  were  grown  in  large  quantities.  In  addition 
to  the  palm,  the  cypress  Mras  common  ;  poplars,  acacias, 
and  pomegranates  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
streams  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  oranges, 
apples,  and  pears,  was  artificial.  The  enormous  reeds 
which  abound  in  the  swamps  were  used  by  the  F^by- 
lonians  for  the  construction  of  huts  and  light  boats >  and 
for  fencing  round  the  fields. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Babylonians  Wv,.e  camels, 
horses,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs ;  while  the  lion, 
the  wild  ox,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  jackal  were  the 
principal  wild  animals  found  in  the  cotmtry ;  gazelles 
and  hares  were  not  uncommon  ;  a  great  variety  of  birds 
1  Perhaps=>TeULO^ 
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haunted  the  marshes  and  the  plains ;  and  fish,  princi- 
pally barbel  and  carp,  were  abundant  in  the  rivers. 

The  language  spK>ken  by  both  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Assyrians  is  usually  referred  to  as  'Assyrian.'  It 
B  LanfltiAffA  ^^^^^S^  ^^  ^^^  northem  group  of  the 
.  ijai^aa^  ,  Semitic  languages,  claiming  a  closer 
relationship  to  PhcEnician,  Hebrew 
(see  Hebrew  Language),  Syriac.  and  the  other  Ara- 
maic dialects  (see  Aramaic  Language),  than  to  the 
more  southern  group,  which  comprises  the  Sabaean  or 
Himyarilic,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  tongues.  But 
while  in  its  nominal  and  verbal  formations  it  exhibits 
the  Semitic  idea  of  inflection  from  roots,  and  while 
those  roots  themselves  are  found  in  the  other  Semitic 
languages,  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  stronger  foreign 
influence  and  has  assimilated,  to  an  extent  that  is  not 
met  with  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  a 
considerable  body  of  non-Semitic  words  and  expres- 
sions. The  influence  exerted  by  the  previous  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia  upon  their  Semitic  conquerors  was 
indelible,  and  throughout  their  whole  literature,  especi- 
ally in  their  mythological  and  religious  compositions, 
words  of  non-Semitic  origin  are  constantly  met  with. 

The  language  possessed  the  vowel  sounds,  a,ft,  e,  S,  i,  T,  u,  Q, 

and  the  consonantal  sounds  b,  g,  d,  z,  h,  (,  k,  1,  m,  n,  s,  p,  §,  V> 

r,  $,  and  t,  representing  the  Hebrew  a,  i,  n,  T»  n 

6.  SonndB.  (i.^.,  c),  d,  a,  •?,  d.  3,  o.  b.  x,  p,  t,  r,  and  n- 

The  existence  of  the  e  sound  _  in  Assyrian  has 
been  questioned,  and  it  is  true  that  the  signs  containing  € 
and  I  are  constantly  interchanged ;  but  that  the  e  sound 
was  used,  at  least  for  a  certain^  period,  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  certain,  for  not  only  is  it  required  to  explain  cer- 
tain vowel-changes  which  occur,  but  it  is  also  vouched  for  by 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  of  certain  Babylonian  words,  and 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  twelve  signs  in  the  syllabary,  the 
exbtence  of  which  is  more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  contain  the  vowel  f,  than  by  the  assumption  that 
they  xu'e  merely  duplicates  for  certain  other  signs  which  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  vowel  i.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
consonants  is  in  the  main  the  same  as  that  of  the  ec^uivalent 
consonants  in  Hebrew.  With  re^rd  to  the  pronimoation  of 
the  consonants  6,r,  tL,  k.p^  and  /,  it  is  possible  that  in  Ass^^rian, 
as  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  they  were  pronounced  as  spirants 
when  coming  between  two  vowel  sounds ;  in  writing,  however, 
no  distinction  is  indicated.  It  may  be  noted,  that,  while  the 
Assyrians  made  no  distinction  in  their  pronunciation  of  k  and 
^,  the  Babylonians  pronounced  the  latter  as  ^;  that  among 
the  later  Babylonians,  at  least,  m  appears  to  have  been  po- 
nounced  as  v;  and  that  the  pronunciation  of  i^by  the  Assyrians 
gradually  approximated  to  s.  The  Semitic  sounds  represented 
by  the  Hebrew  consonants  k>  n,  1,  n  ('•'••  C)j  '  ^"d  y  (/.r.,  ^ 
and  ^,  are  not  dbtinguished  in  the  Assyrian  syllabary,  as  will 
be  apparent  from  the  following  examples  given  in  transliteration, 
the  equivalent  roots  in  Hebrew  or  Arabic  being  added  in  paren> 
theses:  akdlu^  *to  eat*  63iO;  aidku^  'to  go'  (^Sn):  edisku, 
'  to  be  new '  (ghn)  J  f^^ru,  *  to  cross '  (jt^) ;  eri^,  '  to  enter ' 
(SJ>^) ;  alddu,  *  to  bear '  (i^i) ;  and  eraku^  *  to  suck '  (pj*).  That 
these  sounds  were  not  distinguished  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Babylonians  did  not  originate  their  own  system  of  Mrrilin^,  but 
borrowed  the  system  they  found  in  use  among  the  earner  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

This  method  of  writing  has  been  termed  '  cuneiform,* 
since  the  wedge  ( Latin  cuneus)  forms  the  basis  of  the 
7  Writinip  ^^**®^  character  in  the  later  periods 
7.  wnung.  qj.  j^  development  E^ch  character 
or  sign,  in  iiact,  consists  of  a  single  wedge,  or  is 
made  up  of  different  kinds  of  wedges  in  various 
combinations,  the  wedges  of  most  common  occurrence 

being  the  upright  wedge  J,  the  horizontal  wedge  ^- ,  and 
the  arrow  head  ^,  while  the  sloping  wedges  ^»  f,  and 
y  occur  in  several  characters.  The  characters  are 
written  from  left  to  right,  and,  except  in  some  poetical  com- 
positions, no  space  is  necessarily  left  between  the  words  ; 
every  line,  however,  with  one  or  two  isolated  exceptions, 
ends  with  a  complete  word.  'The  following  Assyrian 
signs  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  of  com- 
bination adopted  in  the  formation  of  the  later  char- 
acters:  >f ,  ^,  ^-VJ,  >-^yr.  >$y,  ^^,  ^^^ 

5:TT?,<T5¥=»^T>-tj4pIgPL-     In  the  earUest  forms 
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of  the  writing,  however,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wedge  : 
Oriffi  ^^^  characters  consist  of  straight  lines. 
^■'"KUL    'pj^jg  jg  ^yg  ^Q  ji^g  fj^j.^  ^jj^j  cuneiform  was 

merely  a  descendant  of  a  system  of  picture-writing. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  characters  which  occur  in  the  most 
ancient  inscriptions  it  is  still  possible  to  recognise  the  original 
pictures  which  underlie  them.  For  example  the  sign  for  '  heaven,' 
god.*  'high,'  Is  a  star  with  eight  points,  or  possibly  a  circle 
intersected  by  four  diameters;  the  sign  for  *sun'  is  a  rough 
circle  representing  the  sun's  disk  ;  the  sign  for  *  ox '  is  the  head 
of  an  ox  with  horns ;  the  sign  for  '  grain '  is  an  ear  of  com. 

All  the  characters,  however,  did  not  descend  from  pictures. 
Some  were  formed  artificially  by  combination.  Thus  the  sign 
for  '  water '  when  placed  within  that  for  '  mouth '  gave  a  new 
si^n  with  the  meaning  '  to  drink  * ;  the  sign  for  food  placed 
within  the  sign  for  '  mouth '  gave  a  sign  with  the  meaning  '  to 
eat ' ;  the  sign  for  '  wild-ox '  was  formed  by  placing  the  sign  for 
'  mountain '  within  that  for  *  ox ' ;  while  other  signs  were  formed 
by  writing  a  character  twice  or  three  times.  Moreover,  it  b  pos- 
sible that  the  artificial  formation  of  characters  was  customary  to 
a  considerable  extent.  According  to  a  theory  recently  put 
forward  by  Delitzsch,!  certain  strokes  and  combinations  of  strokes 
to  be  traced  in  the  oldest  forms  of  many  of  the  characters  had  a 
meaning  inherent  in  themselves^  and  formed  the  motive  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  signs  containing  them  were  developed.  This 
question,  however,  is  one  on  which  k  is  impossible  to  form  a 
conclusion  until  more  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  earliest  period, 
recently  discovered,  have  been  published. 

In  the  later  forms  which  the  characters  assumed  the  original 
lines  gave  way  to  wedges  from  the  fact  that  the  scribes  employed 
extensively  soft  clay  instead  of  stone  as  a  material  on  which  to 
write.  A  line  formed  by  a  single  pressure  of  the  style  naturally 
assumed  the  form  of  a  wedge,  while  the  increased  clearness 
and  uniformity  which  result^  secured  for  the  wedge  its  final 
adoption.  In  addition  to  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
forms  of  the  characters,  there  was  a  development  in  their  signifi- 
cation. Originally  representing  complete  words  or  ideas,  they 
were  gradually  employed  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  words 
they  represented  apart  from  their  meaning;  and  thus  were 
developed  their  syllabic  values. 

The  Babylonians  adopted  this  method  of  writing  from 

9.  Principles.  ^«  jJ^n-Semitic  race  (see  below.  §§  43. 
'^  71  a)  whom  they  found  m  possession  of 
the  country,  and  they  adapted  the  system  to  their  own 
idiom. 

To  characters  or  groups  of  characters  representing  Sumerian 
words  they  assigned  the  Semitic  words  which  were  equivalent 
to  them  in  meaning  ;  they  also  employed  the  signs  phonetically, 
the  syllables  they  represented  consisting  either  of  a  vowel  and 
a  consonant  (simple  syllables) — e.e.,  ha,  id.  su — or  of  a  vowel 
between  two  consonants  (compound  syllables)—^.^.,  ma/, /tiV,  iuL 
The  system  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  signs  were  polyphonous — that  is  to  say,  they  had  more  than 
one  syllabic  value  and  could  be  used  as  ideograms  for  more  than 
one  word.  A  sign,  therefore,  might  be  used  in  one  of  three  ways  : 
as  a  syllable  in  a  word  written  phonetically,  or  as  an  ideogram 
for  a  complete  word,  or  as  one  sign  in  a  group  of  two  or  more 
signs  which  together  formed  an  ideogram  for  a  complete  word. 

That  this  mixed  method  of  ideographic  and  phonetic  writing 
was  often  found  ambiguous  is  attested  by  the  methods  which  the 
Babylonians  took  to  simplify  it.  (i)  One  of  these  methods  con- 
sisted in  adding  to  a  word  what  has  been  termed  its  deterfnina- 
th'C,  a  sign  attached  to  a  word  to  indicate  the  class  of  thing  to 
which  it  refers.  Thus  a  specuil  sign  was  placed  before  male  proper 
names,  another  before  female  proper  names ;  the  sign  for  '  god ' 
was  placed  before  the  names  of  deities ;  the  sign  for  'country' 
regularly  preceded  the  names  of  countries ;  similar  determinatives 
were  used  before  the  names  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  tril>es, 
professions,  woods,  plants,  stones,  garments,  vessels^  certain 
animals,  the  names  of  the  months,  stars,  etc.,  while  in  a  few 
classes  the  determinative  is  placed  after  the  word,. as  in  the  case 
of  places,  birds,  fish,  etc.  A  determiiuitive  was  never  pro- 
nounced :  it  was  designed  only  as  a  guide  to  the  reader,  indicating 
the  character  of  the  word  it  accompanied.  (2)  Another  aid  to 
the  reader  consbted  in  adding  to  an  ideogram  what  has  been 
termed  its  pfumttic  complement— \)xax  is  to  say,  the  final  syllable 
of  the  word  for  which  it  is  intended.  By  this  means  the  reader 
is  not  only  assisted  ih  assigning  the  correct  word  to  the  ideogram, 
but  also,  m  the  case  of  verbs,  is  enabled  to  detect  with  greater 
case  the  stem  and  tense  intended  by  the  writer.  Even  with  this 
assistance,  the  writing,  with  its  list  of  more  than  five  hundred 
chaActers,  was  necessarily  complicated.  The  use  of  ideograms 
was  never  entirely  given  up,  and,  although  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian  period  simple  syllables  were  employed  in  preference  to 
compound  syllables,  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  never 
attained  the  further  development  of  an  alphabet. 

The  decipherment  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 

TI«o4  her    ^ascriptions  resulted  from  the  labotirs 

P  of  scholars  who  had  previously  devoted 

"^^"^  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the 

cuneiform  inscriptions  in  old  Persian. 

From  the  sixth  to  the  fourth  century  B.c  the  Persians  made 

1  Die  Entstehung  des  AlUsten  Schriflsystems  (Leipsic,  1897). 
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use  for  their  inscriptions  of  a  character  which  they  had  borrowed 
originally  from  the  Babylonians.  Other  nations  of  W.  Asia  also, 
sud)  as  the  Susians  and  the  people  dwelling  around  Lake  Van, 
borrowed  fix)m  Babylon  the  idea  of  cuneiform  writing,  in  some 
cases  making  use  of^the  Babylonian  characters,  in  others  modify- 
ing  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  changes  introduced 
by  the  Persians  when  they  borrowed  the  idea  of  wnting  by  means 
of  wedges  were  considerahle,  for,  instead  of  employing  a  sign-list 
of  several  hundred  characters  representing  syllables  and  complete 
words,  they  confined  themselves  to  thirty -nine,  each  of  which 
represented  a  single  alphabetic  value.  Of  the  various  systems 
of^  cuneiform  writing,  therefore,  the  Persian  was  by  far  the 
simplest.  The  Achaemenian  kings  who  ruled  in  Persia  at  this 
period  numbered  among  their  subjects  the  peoples  of  Susia  and 
Babylonia,  these  countries  having  by  conquest  been  added  to 
their  empire.  When,  therefore^  they  set  up  an  inscription 
recording  their  cainpaigns  or  building  operations,  they  added, 
by  the  side  of  the  Persian  text,  Susian  and  Babylonian  transla- 
tions inscribed  in  the  cuneiform  characters  employed  by  these 
two  nations.  _  There  are  thus  engraved  on  the  palaces  and  rocks 
of  Persia  trilingual  inscriptions  in  the  old  Persian,  Susian,  and 
Babylonian  characters,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  soon  as 
one  of  these  three  characters  could  be  read  the  way  would  be 
opened  for  the  decipherment  of  the  other  two.  Of  the  three 
the  Persian,  with  its  comparatively  small  number  of  signs,  is 
^as  we  have  said)  the  simplest,  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that 
It  was  the  first  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  scholars. 

Grotefend,  in  a  paper  published  in  1802,  supplied  the  key  to  a 
correct  method  of  decipherment.  Taking  two  short  inscriptions 
in  the  old  Persian  character  which  Niebuhr 
11.  Grotofond.  had  copied  at  Persepolis,  he  submitted  them 
to  an  fljialysis.  The  inscriptions,  he  found, 
coincided  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  certain  groups  of 
characters,  which,  he  conjectured,  might  represent  proper  names. 
On  this  assumption  each  inscription  contained  two  proper  names, 
the  name  of  the  king  who  set  it  up,  and,  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  of  his  father.  But  the  name  which  occurred  first  in  one 
inscription  was  the  name  which  stood  second  in  the  other — that 
is  to  say,  the  three  different  groups  of  characters  must  represent 
the  names  of  three  monarchs  following  one  another  in  direct 
succession.  From  the  fact  that  the  inscriptions  were  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  it  might  be  concluded  that  their  writers 
were  Persian  kings ;  and  when  he  applied,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, the  three  names  Hystaspes,  Darius,  and  Xerxes,  he  found 
that  they  fitted  the  characters  admirably.  On  his  further  de- 
ciphering the  name  of  Cyrus  he  obtained  correct  values  for  more 
tlian  a  quarter  of  the  alphal>et. 

Of  the  forty  Persian  signs,  of  which  one  is  merely  a  diagonal 
stroke  employed  for  dividing  the  words  from  one  another,  Grote- 
fend's  first  alphabet  included  thirty.  He  subsequently  sug- 
gested values  for  thirty-five  characters ;  but  he  did  not  improve 
upon  his  original  alphabet.  He  correctly  identified  «,  u^  dy  /, 
/,  r,  s,  and  *  ;  his  values  ik,  dj,  and  /A  were  practically  correct ; 
and  his  v  was  not  far  off  the  correct  value  o.  About  182a  St. 
Martin  took  up  the  investigation,  working  at  the  decipherment 
for  the  next  ten  years,  but  without  much  result ;  be  identified  /  and 
V,  however,  and  for  the  vowel  /,  which  had  been  read  as  o  by 
Grotefend,  he  gave  the  improved  reading  j'.  The  characters  for  w 
and  n  were  identified  by  Kask  in  1826,  and  Bumouf  in  his  memoir, 
published  ten  years  later,  identified  k^  6,  and  2,  while  his  readings 
^  and^A  for  two  other  characters  were  great  improvements  on  the 
suggestions  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin.  In  the  same  year 
Lassen  produced  his  first  alphabet.  Improvements  on  which  he 
published  in  1839  <^d  1844,  in  a  few  cases  making  use  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  Jacquet  and  Beer  which  had  been  published  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  his  first  alphabet.  He  suggested  correct 
readings  for  at  least  ten  characters,  and  improved  readings  of 
some  others.  This  final  alphabet  did  not  contain  many  incorrect 
identifications.  The  scholar  who  did  most,  however,  for 

the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Kawlinson.  He  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject 
in  1835,  when  stationed  at  Kirmanshah,  on 
12.  BawlinSOXL  the  western  frontier  of  Persia.  At  that  time 
he  had  only  heard  of  Groicfend's  discovery ; 
he  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  his  alphabet,  and  did  not  even  know 
on  what  inscriptions  it  had  been  based.  Thus  he  began  the 
work  of  decipherment  from  the  beginning.  For  his  first  analysis 
he  took  two  short  inscriptions  similar  to  those  used  for  the 
purpose  by  Grotefend,  which  yielded  him  the  names  of  Hys- 
taspes, Darius,  and  Xerxes.  During  the  next  year  he  had 
increased  his  list  of  names  by  the  correct  identification  of 
Arsames,  Ariamnes,  Teispcs,  Ach«cmenes,  and  Persia.  It  was 
not  until  the  autumn  of  18^6  that  he  first  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  works  of  Grotefend  and  St.  Martin.  Then  he  per- 
ceived that  his  own  alphabet,  based  as  it  was  on  longer  in- 
scriptions, was  far  in  advance  of  the  results  obtained  by  them. 
In  1837  he  copied  the  greater  part  of  the  long  inscription  at 
Behistun,  containing  the  annals  of  D.irius,  and  forwarded  a 
translation  of  the  nrst  two  paragraphs  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society;  but  next  summer,  while  at  Teheran,  he  heard  that 
Burnoufs  publication  had  meanwhile  anticipated  many  of 
his  improvements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he  obtained  the 
published  copies  of  the  Pcrsepoliian  inscriptions,  and  with  the 
nelp  of  the  allied  languages  of  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  analysed 
every  word  in  the  inscriptions  that  had  up  to  that  time  been 
copied.  He  then  found  tliat  Lassen's  alphabet  confirmed  many 
of  his  own  conclusions ;  but  he  obtained  assistance  from  it  in  the 
case  of  only  one  character. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Rawlinson  worked  out  the  characters 
of  the  Persinn  alphabet  for  himself  independently  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  conieraporaries ;  but  it  was  not  on  this  achievement 
that  he  himself  based  his  title  to  originality.  He  justly  claims 
that,  whereas  his  predecessors  had  succeeded  only  in  reading  a 
few  proper  names  and  royal  titles,  he  had  been  the  first  to  present 
to  tne  world  a  correct  grammatical  translation  of  over  two 
hundred  lines  of  cuneiform  writing.  This  translation  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  was  being  prepared  for 
publication  in  1839,  when  his  duties  in  Afghanistan  put  an  end 
to  his  studies  for  some  years.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he 
found  leisure  to  complete  the  work,  in  which  year  he  published 
his  mem  jir  containing  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Persian 
text  of  the  Bchistun  inscription.^ 

Now  that  he  had  completed  the  deciphennent  of  the 
old  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Rawlinson  turned 
_^  Rohv    ^'^  attention  to  the  Babylonian  cuneiform. 

1'  .  ^'  A  comparison  of  the  third  column  of  the 
Behistun  inscription  with  the  now  known 
Persian  text  occurring  in  the  first  column  was  the 
starting-point  of  his  studies,  and  in  1851  he  published 
the  text  and  translation  of  the  Babylonian  part  of  this 
inscription,  at  the  same  time  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
the  Babylonian  characters  were  polyphonous.  The  his- 
torical inscriptions  on  cylinders,  slabs,  and  stelai  that 
had  been  found  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  meanwhile 
afforded  ample  material  for  study,  and  other  workers 
lent  their  aid  in  the  decipherment.  In  the  years  1849- 
1852  Hincks  contributed  papers  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  His  most  important  discovery  was  the 
determination  of  the  syllabic  nature  of  Babylonijin  writ- 
ing. Subsequently  Rawlinson,  Hincks,  Norris,  and 
Oppert,  while  devoting  themselves  to  the  further  interpre- 
tation of  the  historical  inscriptions,  classified  the  principal 
grammatical  rules  of  the  language,  and  so  brought  the 
work  of  decipherment  to  an  end. 

The  earliest  explorers  of  Babylonia  did  not  undertake 
systematic  excavation.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
14-  ExfiiLV&  surveying  and  describing  the  ruins  that 
tionft.  '  ^^^^  ^^'^^  visible  upon  the  surface.  The 
most  valuable  memoirs  on  the  subject 
are  those  on  the  site  of  Babylon  compiled  by  Rich,  who 
from  1808  till  1821  was  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
resident  at  Bagdad.  Systematic  excavations  were 

first  undertaken  in  Babylonia  during  the  years  1849-55, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  assisted  by 
Loftus  and  Taylor. 

In  1854  Rawlinson  excavated  at  Birs  NimrOd  near  the 
Euphrates  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Hillah.  a  mound  that  marks  the  site 
of  a  great  zikkurrat  erected  l>y  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city  of  Borsippa.  Here^  in  addition 
to  tracing  the  plan  of  the  building,  he  found  nne  cylinders 


recording  Nebuchadrezzar's  building  operations.  He  also  suc- 
cessfully excavated  the  mounds  l^a^r  and  Bilbil,  to  the  N.  of 
Hillah,  within  the  site  of  ancient  Babylon  :  and  during  the  same 
period  excavations  were  conducted  at  the  mound  of  NifTer 
to  the  SE.  of  Hillah,  marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Nippur,  and  in  S.  Babylonia  at  the  mounds  of  Warka,  the  site 
of  Erech,  Senkereh  the  site  of  Larsa,  and  Mukayyar  the 
site  of  Ur.  While  Rawlinson  was  carrying  on  these  extensive 
excavations,  the  French  furnished  an  expedition  which  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Fresnel  and  Oppert,  and  during 
the  years  1851-54  did  valuable  service^  especially  m  surveying 
and  describing  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.  In  1B7S 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  again  undertook  systematic 
excavations,  which  were  continued  down  to  the  year  1883  under 
the  direction  of  their  agent  H.  Rassani.  Excavations  were 
undertaken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillah,  at  TelMbrahlm,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cuthah,  and  at  Abu-Habbah,  the  site 
of  Sippar.  where  exceedingly  rich  finds  of  tablets  and  cylinders 
were  made.  The  various  expeditions  of  George  Smith  and  E. 
A.  Wallis  Budge  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  Babylonian 
inscriptions.  The  French  have  obtained  rich  finds  of  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  of  the  early  period  at  Telloh,  in  consequence  of 
the  exertions  of  de  Sarzec,  who,  since  his  appointment  as  French 
vice-consul  at  Bassorah  {Basra)  in  1877,  has  devoted  himself  to 
the  thorough  excavation  of  tlie  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sirpurla.  The  most  recent  excavations  are  those 
of  the  Americans  at  NifTer,  which  were  begun  in  i888 ;  they 
were  ably  conducted  by  Haynes,  and  have  only  recently  been 
discontinued. 

With  the  exception  of  those  at  Telloh,  the  mounds 

of  Babylonia,  unlike  those  of  Assyria  {^.v.,  §  10),  do 

not  yield  many  sculptures  or  reliefs  ;  but  the  excavations 

have  enabled  us  to  trace  the  history  of  the  brick-built 

1  S<x /R  AS  10. 
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palaces  and  temples,  while  the  '  finds '  comprise  votive 
tablets  of  stone  and  inscribed  alabaster  vases,  building- 
inscriptions  upon  cylinders,  and  thousands  of  inscribed 
clay  tablets,  many  of  which  are  of  great  literar)',  his- 
torical, and  scientific  interest. 

As  the  soil  of  Babylonia  is  alluvial,  it  is  entirely 
without  metals,  and  even  without  stone,  both  of  which 
IB  Bnildinff  had  to  be  imported  from  other  countries. 
.  miaing.  r^.^^  scarcity  of  stone  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  character  of  Babylonian  architecture. 
The  difficulties  of  transport  prohibited  its  adoption  as 
a  building  material  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  and 
as  excellent  clay  was  obtainable  throughout  the  whole 
of  Babylonia,  all  the  temples  and  palaces  as  well  as 
private  dwellings  were  composed  throughout  of  brick. 
The  bricks  were  of  two  kinds,  baked  and  unbaked. 
The  former,  though  merely  dried  in  the  sun,  formed  a 
serviceable  building-material,  and  in  some  cases  entire 
buildings  are  composed  of  them.  The  usual  practice, 
however,  was  to  build  the  greater  part  of  the  structure 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  then  to  face  it  with  bricks 
dried  in  the  kiln,  the  thin  layer  of  harder  material 
on  the  surface  protecting  the  whole  structure  from 
rain  and  flood  and  change  of  temperature.  Buildings 
of  unburnt  brick  were  often  strengthened  by  thick  layers 
of  matting  composed  of  reeds,  while  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  faced  walls  was  in  some  cases  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  courses  of  baked  brick.  The  bricks  them- 
selves vary  considerably  in  size.  Many  of  them  were 
stamped  with  the  name  of  the  king  for  whose  use  they 
were  made,  which  lends  considerable  aid  in  settling  the 
date  and  history  of  many  structures.  For  binding  the 
bricks  together  two  kinds  of  cement  were  employed,  the 
one  consisting  of  bitumen,  the  other  of  plain  clay  or 
mud,  in  some  cases  intermixed  with  chopped  straw. 
The  latter  was  used  the  more  extensively,  bitumen  being 
employed  only  where  there  was  special  need  of  strength, 
as  at  the  base  of  a  building  where  injury  from  rain  was 
to  be  feared  (see  Bitumen).  Conduits  of  baked  bricks 
were  employed  for  carrying  off  the  water  from  the 
larger  buildings  (see  also  Brick,  §  4). 

The  principal  building  with  the  Babylonians  was  the 
zikkurratu  or  temple,   consisting  of  a  lofty  structure 

16.  Temples.  ""^"^  ^"  huge  stages  one  above  the 
*^  other,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
solid  brick  and  ascended  by  a  staircase  on  the  outside  ; 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  was 
placed  in  the  shrine  at  the  top.  The  remains  of  these 
temple-towers  at  the  present  day  are  covered  by  huge 
mounds  of  earth  and  debris,  and  thus  it  is  diflficult  to 
trace  their  plan  and  estimate  their  original  dimensions. 
The  larger  ones,  however,  have  been  examined  at  different 
times.  That  at  Warka,  which  at  the  present  day  rises 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  measures 
some  two  hundred  feet  square  at  its  base,  and  consisted 
of  at  least  two  stories.  The  temple  at  Mukayyar  is 
built  on  a  platform  raised  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
plain  ;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
measuring  198  ft.  and  133  ft.,  and  the  angles  pointing 
to  the  cardinal  points.  Only  two  stories  are  at  present 
traceable,  of  which  the  lower  one  is  strengthened  by 
buttresses.  The  upper  story  does  not  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  lower,  but  is  built  rather  at  one  end. 
There  are  said  to  have  been  traces  on  it,  at  the  bejjinning 
of  the  century,  of  the  chamber  or  shrine  which  may 
have  originally  contained  the  image  of  the  god.  The 
zikkurrat  at  Nippur  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  construc- 
tion. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  on 
the  NW.  edge  of  a  large  platform,  the  four  comers 
also  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  In  this  temple 
three  stages  have  been  traced,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  were  more.  In  the  later  Babylonian  period  the 
number  of  stages  was  increased,  as  in  the  temple  of  B€l 
or  Marduk  at  Babylonia,  and  that  of  Nabu  at  Borsippa, 
both  of  which  were  finally  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence 
by  Nebuchadrezzar    II.   (see  Babylon,   Nebuchad- 
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rezzar).  Rising  on  their  platforms  high  above  the 
houses  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  plain,  these 
ancient  temples  must  have  been  impressive,  though  in  the 
early  period  they  were  entirely  without  ornament  or  colour. 

The  remains  of  but  few  Babylonian  palaces  have 
been  unearthed,  that  at  Telloh  being  the  one  belonging 
17  Othar  ^°  ^^  early  period  that  has  been  most 
.    .*. ,.  systematically  excavated,   while   the  finest 

"'  example  of  the  later  period  is  the  palace  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  at  Babylon  with  its  hanging  gardens 
(see  Babylon.  §  5/  )•  Of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  Babylonians  not  many  remains  have  been  recovered. 

The  site  from  which  the  finest  examples  of  early 
Babylonian  art  have  been  obtained  is  Telloh.  where 

1ft  Art  excavations  have  afforded  evidence  of  an 
'  art  so  highly  developed  that  its  origin 
must  be  set  back  at  least  2000  years  before  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Semitic  kingdom  of  Babylonia  (see 
below,  §  54).  Large  seated  statues,  in  diorite,  of  Ur- 
l^u  and  Gudea,  carved  in  the  round,  stone  slabs  and 
plates  sculptured  in  relief,  small  figures  and  carvings 
in  marble,  stone,  ivory,  and  bronze,  bronze  and  silver 
vessels,  cylinder-seals,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds 
attest  the  skill  of  these  early  Sumerian  artists,  who  were 
the  teachers  of  the  Semites  by  whom  they  were  eventu- 
ally displaced. 

At  a  later  period  the  Babylonians  ornamented  the 
interior  of  their  palaces  and  houses  by  covering  the 
brickwork  with  plaster,  on  which  they  painted  ;  or  they 
coated  the  walls  with  enamelled  bricks.  The  develop- 
ment of  sculpture,  however,  unlike  that  of  Assyria,  was 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  material  in  which  to  work,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  carvings  that  have  come 
down  to  us  never  approach  the  level  attained  by  the 
reliefs  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 

inscriptions   that  have  been    recovered    only  a    small 

Id  LitarA.tiirA  P^'opo^ion  can  be  classified  as  literature 
i».  ijiLerainire.  .^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^      Perhaps 

the  largest  section  of  the  inscriptions  consists  of  the 
contract  tablets,  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
social  and  commercial  life  of  the  people,  but  in  no 
single  instance  can  be  regarded  as  of  literary  value.  ^ 
Similarly  the  many  texts  of  a  magical  and  astrological 
nature  (see  below,  §  33/. ),  tablets  containing  forecasts 
and  omens,  tablets  prescribing  offerings  and  ceremonies 
to  be  performed  before  the  gods  (§  30),  can  hardly  take 
rank  as  literature,  though  their  classification  and  study 
is  leading  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Babylonian 
religion  and  belief ;  while  the  great  body  of  letters  and 
despatches  dealing  with  both  public  and  private  affairs, 
written  as  most  of  them  are  in  a  terse,  abbreviated 
style,  are  worthy  of  study  from  a  philologrical  rather 
than  a  literary  standpoint." 

When  all  these  deductions  have  been  made,  however, 
there  remains  a  considerable  number  of  texts  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  may  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  a  literature  consisting  of  both 
20  Poetrv  P*^^ry  3^"^  prose.  The  principal  examples 
^'  of  Babylonian  poetry  are  presented  by  the 
legends,*  the  majority  of  which  are  written  throughout  in 
metre,  by  mythological  and  religious  compositions  and 
penitential  psalms,  many  of  which  are  composed  in 
Sumerian  with  interlinear  Assyrian  translations,  and  by 
the  many  prayers,   hymns,   incantations,   and   litanies 

1  See  Oppert^  and  Mcnant,  Documents  JuHdiques  (Paris, 
1877);  Strassmaier,  Bai.  TVx/^ (Lcipsic,  1899.  etc);  Meissner, 
Beitr.  sum  altbab.  Privatrecht  (Leipsic,  1893) ;  and  KB  4. 

S  See  Budee  and  Bczold,  Tell  el-Amama  Tablets  iXjonAon, 
1892) ;  Bezold,  Oriental  Diplomacy  (London,  1893) ;  KB  6 ; 
Del.  Beitr.  z.  Assyr.  1 ;  and  R.  F.  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
Ionian  Letters  {Ijondon^  18^3,  etc.). 

•  See  George  Smith,  Chaldean  Genesis  (London,  1880): 
IV.  R;  Haupt,  Bab.  Nimrodepos  (Leipsic,  1884);  E.  T. 
Harper,  Beitr.  %.  Assyr,  3 ;  Jeremias,  Isdubar  Nitnrod  (Leip- 
sic, 1891);  Jensen,  Kosmologie  (Strassburg,  1890);  Zimmem  m 
Gunkel's  Schdpf.  (GOtt.,  1895);  and  Del.  Abk.  d,  KdnigL 
sacks.  Gesells.  d.  Wiss.,  Ed.  17,  n.  s  ('96). 
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which  occur  on  tablets  by  themselves,  or  are  preserved 
in  the  ritual  texts  interspersed  with  directions  for  the 
performance  of  ceremonies,  ^  It  has  long  been  recognised 
that  Babylonian  poetical  compositions,  like  those  of  the 
Hebrews,  are  written  in  a  rough  metre  consisting  of 
verse  and  half-verse,  the  Babylonian  scribes  frequently 
emphasising  the  central  division  of  the  verse  in  the  com- 
positions they  copied  by  writing  its  two  halves  in  separate 
columns.  More  recently  it  has  been  pointed  out  "^  that 
in  many  compositions,  in  addition  to  this  central  division, 
each  verse  is  divided  by  a  definite  number  of  accented 
syllables  or  rhythmical  beats. 

The  feet  or  divisions  so  formed  do  not  contain  a  fixed  number 
of  syllables,  but  consist  of  a  single  word  or  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  short  words  closely  connected  with  each  other,  such  as 
prepositions  and  the  substantives  to  which  they  are  attached. 


words  joined  by  the  construct  state,  etc.,  the  metre  in  some 
tablets  being  indicated  by  blank  spaces  left  by  the  scribe.  The 
commonest  metre  is  that  consisting  of  four  divisions,  in  which 


the  two  halves  of  the  verse  are  each  subdivided  ;  but  this,  in 
many  texts,  especially  in  some  of  the  pravers,  is  interrupted  at 
irregular  intervals  by  a  line  of  only  three  ieet. 

In  many  of  the  legends,  moreover,  the  single  verses 
are  combined  both  by  sense  and  by  rhythm  into  strophes 
consisting  of  four  or  two  lines  each. 

The  best  examples  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  prose 

are  the  longer  historical  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 

21  HiBtorical  ^^^^  periods.     This  class  of  inscription 

inacrintionA.    ^^'^^'^^  *  more  detailed   treatment. 

mBcnpuons.    p^^^^  ^^^^  -^^  literary  value,  it  is  the 

principal  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  themselves,  and  supple- 
ments and  sup|X)rts  in  many  particulars  the  biblical 
narrative  of  the  relations  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  their 
more  powerful  neighbours. 

Unlike  all  other  classes  of  inscriptions,  which  were 
written  with  a  style  on  tablets  made  of  clay,  the 
historical  inscriptions  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  The 
shortest  form  consists  merely  of  a  king's  name  and 
titles,  which  are  stamped  or  inscribed  on  bricks  built 
into  the  structure  of  a  temple  or  palace  which  he  had 
erected  or  restored.  In  some  cases  the  actual  stamps 
that  were  used  for  this  purpose  have  been  recovered. 
Similar  short  inscriptions  were  engraved  diu-ing  the  old 
Babylonian  period  on  door-sockets  of  stone.  Another 
class  of  short  inscription  records  the  dedication  of 
temples  on  their  erection  or  when  they  have  been  re- 
built ;  these  are  frequently  written  on  clay  cones 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  pegs  or  nails,  which  may  very 
possibly  have  had  a  phallic  significance.  The  cones 
of  Gudea  and  Ur-Bau  are  those  most  frequently  met 
with,  while  clay  cones  of  different  shapes  were  engraved 
by  Mul-Babbar,  patesi  of  Isban,  Sin-gasid,  Kudur- 
Mabug  and  other  early  Babylonian  kings ;  cones  of 
bronze,  ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a  god  clasping  the 
thicker  end,  have  also  been  found  at  Telloh.  Dedica- 
tory inscriptions  were  also  written  on  circular  stones, 
perforated  through  the  centre ;  when  these  are  small 
they  are  usually  described  as  '  mace-heads ' ;  but  the 
use  to  which  the  larger  ones  were  put  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  '  mace-heads '  of  Sargon  I. ,  ManiS- 
tusu,  and  Nammaghani  are  good  examples  of  the 
former  class.  Small  square  tablets  of  diorite,  but 
more  commonly  larger  oblong  tablets  of  limestone 
inscribed  on  both  sides,  were  employed  for  votive  in- 
scriptions;  those  of  Rim-Aku  and  of  his  wife,  of 
^ammu-rabi  and  of  Samsu-iluna,  are  particularly  fine 
examples  of  this  class  of  inscription.  In  the  later 
Babylonian  period,  when  such  a  votive  inscription  of 
an  early  Babylonian  king  was  found  in  the  ruins  or 
ancient  archives  of  a  temple,  a  pious  Babylonian  would 
frequently  have  an  accurate  copy  of  it  made  in  clay, 

1  See  IV.  R  ;  Haupt,  Akk.  undsum.  Keilschri/tiexte  (^\^ 
sic,  1881-3):  Zimmem,  Bab.  Bussps.  (Leipsic,  1885)  and  Surpu 
(Leipsic,  1896) ;  Brunnow,  ZA  ^f. ;  KnQdtzon,  Assyr.  Get.  an 
den  Sonnengott  ^Leipsicj  1893);  Tallqvist,  MaqlU  (Leipsic. 
189^) ;  King,  Bab.  Magu:  and  Sorcery  (Loadon,  1896) ;  and 
Craig,  Rel.  Texts  (Leipsic,  1895-7). 

a  Zimmem,  ZA  8  and  10. 
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which  he  placed  as  an  offering  in  one  of  the  temples  in 
Babylon.  Several  archaic  inscriptions  have  thus  been 
preserved  in  Neo- Babylonian  copies.  The  famous  stone- 
tablet  recording  the  endowment  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun- 
god  at  Sippar  by  Nabu-pal-iddina,  which  was  found  in 
a  clay  coffer  with  the  sculptured  portion  protected  by 
clay  shields  provided  for  it  by  Nabopolassar  nearly  three 
hundred  years  after  it  was  engraved,  is  unique. 

Clay  vases  and  bowls  were  employed  by  some  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  for  recording  their  building  opera- 
tions, the  inscriptions  running  in  parallel  lines  round 
the  outside,  while  vases  of  alabaster  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  temples  frequently  bore  the  name  and 
titles  of  the  king  who  dedicated  them.  Inscriptions  on 
statues  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  later  periods 
of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history,  the  short  inscrip- 
tions on  the  statues  of  Asur-nasir-pal,  the  longer 
inscription  on  the  seated  figure  of  Shalmaneser  II. ,  and 
those  on  the  two  large  figures  of  the  god  Nebo,  being 
the  principal  examples ;  at  Telloh,  however,  long  in- 
scriptions of  the  non-Semitic  kings  Gudea  and  Ur-Bau 
are  found  engraved  on  their  statues  of  diorite.  Slabs 
of  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  were  employed  for 
longer  historical  inscriptions.  These  were  sometimes 
treated  as  tablets  and  engraved  on  both  sides,  as  in  the 
memorial  tablets  of  Ramman-nirari  I.  ;  but  more 
frequently  they  were  intended  as  monuments,  and  set 
up  in  the  palaces  of  the  kings  who  made  them  ;  parts 
of  many  are  decorated  with  sculpture,  and  in  some  in- 
stances with  portraits  in  relief  of  the  king  whose  deeds 
they  record.  The  later  Assyrian  kings  also  engraved 
their  records  on  the  colossal  winged  bulls  and  lions 
that  flanked  the  entrances  to  their  palaces,  and  by  the 
side  of,  and  even  upon,  the  bas-reliefs  which  lined  their 
walls.  In  some  places  on  the  borders  of  Assyria,  as  in 
the  district  of  Lebanon  and  at  the  source  of  the  Tigris, 
inscriptions  to  record  the  farthest  point  reached  by  some 
military  expedition  were  engraved  in  the  living  rock. 

Clay,  however,  was  the  material  most  extensively 
employed,   and   for  the  longer   historical    inscriptions 

22  Clav  Driamfl.  ^"™®  ^^^"^  °^  P"^"^  °^  cylinder  was 
etc  ^^  found  to  offer  the  greatest  amount 
of  surface  in  the  most  compact  form  ; 
the  two  earliest  prisms  that  have  been  discovered  are 
those  of  Gudea,  each  of  which  contains  about  two 
thousand  lines  of  writing. 

The  annals  of  several  of  the  Assyrian  kings  also  were  inscribed 
on  clay  prisms,  good  examples  of  which  arc  the  four  eight-sided 
prisms  1  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (see  Assyria,  |  28),  the  famous 
six-sided  'Taylor'  prism'  of  Sennacherib,  which  contains  an 
account  of  hb  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  Sennacherib),  the  six- 
sided  prisnw»  of  EsARH ADDON  (^.».),  and  the  fine  ten-skied 
prisms^  of  ASur-b^ni-pal. 

Small  barrel-cylinders  were  employed  by  some  of  the  Assyrian 
kin^  including  Sargon,  Esarhaddon,  Asur-bSni-pal,  and  Sin- 
Sar-iskun,  and  larger  ones,  containing  accounts  of  nis  first  three 
campaigns,  by  Sennacherib.  Barrel  -  cylinders,  however,  are 
principally  associated  with  the  later  Babylonian  kings.  Most 
of  them  contain  accounts  of  the  building  operations  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar II.  (f.v.)  and  Nabonidus.  The  two  latest  barrel- 
cylinders  that  have  been  recovered  are  those  of  Cyrus  (see 
below,  S  69),  describing  his  taking  of  Babylon  (538  B.C.),  and  of 
Antiochus-boter  (280-260  b,c.),  recording  his  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  of  E-zida  in  Borsippa. 

Large  clav  tablets  with  one,  two,  or  three  columns  of  writing 
on  each  side  were  employed  for  long  historical  inscriptions. 
Among  the  best  examfiles  are  the  ts^lets  of  Tiglath-pileser 
1 11^  which  were  found  In  the  SE.  palace  at  Nimrfld,  the  tablet 
of  Esarhaddon  inscribed  with  his  genealogy  and  an  account  of 
his  building  operations,  the  tablet  giving  an  account  of  Aiur- 
Mni-pal's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Assyria,  and  of  the  installa- 
tion of  his  brother  as  viceroy  of  Babylon,  and  those  recording 
ASur-bOni-pal's  conquests  in  Arabia  and  Elam,  his  campaigns 
in  Egypt,  and  the  embassy  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 

The  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  themselves  were 
ardent  students  of  their  own  literature,  compiling  cata- 

28  Besearch    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  literary  com- 
positions,    and     writing     explanatory 
tablets  and  commentaries  on  many  of  the  more  difficult 
texts.    Their  language  itself  and  their  method  of  writing 

1  Translation  in  /T^l  14-48. 
9  Translation  in  KB  2  ia4-x4o. 


3  Translation  in  /T^  2  80-113. 
*  Translation  in  JCB2 152-93< 


152-936. 
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were  studied  in  detail,  archaic  forms  of  characters  being 
collected  into  lists  and  traced  back  to  the  pictures  irora 
which  they  originally  sprang.  Syllabaries  giving  the 
values  of  the  characters  in  Sumerian,  and  their  Assyrian 
names  and  meanings,  were  compiled.  Collections  of 
grammatical  paradigms  for  every  class  of  tablet  were 
made  for  the  use  of  beginners ;  examples  of  verbal 
formations  were  collected  and  classified  ;  and  explana- 
tory lists  of  ideographs  were  made,  arranged  in  some 
instances  according  to  the  forms  of  the  characters  with 
which  they  l)egan  or  ended,  in  others  according  to 
the  meanings  or  roots  of  their  Assyrian  equivalents. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  grammatical  tablets 
are  the  lists  of  synonymous  words,  which  served  the 
purpose  of  a  modern  dictionary. 

The  most  notable  scientific  achievements  of  the 
Babylonians  were  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and 

24.  Aatronomy.  !?f  ^  "^^^^"^  °^  reckoning  time. 
•'  These  two  achievements  are  to  a 
great  extent  connected  with  each  other,  for  it  was  owing 
to  their  astronomical  knowledge  that  the  Babylonians 
were  enabled  to  form  a  calendar.  From  the  earliest 
times,  in  fact,  the  Babylonians  divided  the  year  into 
months,  partly  of  thirty  and  partly  of  twenty-nine  days, 
and  by  means  of  intercalary  months  they  brought  their 
lunar  and  their  solar  year  into  harmony  with  each  other. 
Their  achievements  in  astronomy  are  the  more  remark- 
able as  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  was  not  extra- 
ordinary :  though  we  possess  tablets  containing  correct 
calculations  of  square  and  cube  roots,  most  of  their 
calculations,  even  in  the  later  astronomical  tablets, 
are  based  principally  on  addition  and  subtraction. 

Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  concur  in  tracing 
to  Babylonia  the  origin  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  as 
known  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe  and  W.  Asia, 
In  more  recent  times  some  scholars  have  asserted,  with 
less  probability,  that  Indian  and  Chinese  astronomers 
also  obtained  their  knowledge,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Babylon.  That  the  Babylonians  themselves  took  astro- 
nomical observations  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history  is  attested  by  general  tradition  ;  and,  though  the 
forms  this  tradition  assumed  sometimes  exhibit  extra- 
ordinary exaggeration, — as  in  the  calculations  referred 
to  by  Pliny,  according  to  one  of  which  the  Babylonians 
possessed  records  of  astronomical  calculations  for 
490,000  years,  and  according  to  another  for  720,000 
years, — there  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the 
tradition  as  having  no  substrattun  of  truth,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Babylonians,  even  before  the  era 
of  Sargon  I.,  were  watching  the  stars  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  science.  The  first  observations 
naturally  belonged  rather  to  the  practice  of  astrology 
and  can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  scientific,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  later  periods  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
history  that  we  meet  with  tablets  containing  astronomical 
as  opposed  to  astrological  observations. 

The  Assyrians  made  their  observations  from  specially 
constructed  observatories,  which  were  not  improbably 
connected  with  the  temples ;  the  observatory  was 
termed  a  Ht  iamarti,  or  '  house  of  observation '  ;  and 
we  possess  the  reports  of  the  astronomers  sent  from 
these  obser\'atories  to  the  king  recording  successful 
and  unsuccessful  observations  of  the  moon,  the  un- 
successful observation  of  an  expected  eclipse,  the  date 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  etc.  The  astronomers,  as  a 
rule,  sign  their  names  in  the  reports,  and  from  this 
source  we  know  that  there  were  important  astronomical 
schools  at  A5ur,  Nineveh,  and  Arbela  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  B.C.  ;  the  many  fi^gments  of 
tablets  containing  lists  of  stars,  observations,  and 
calendars,  which  date  from  the  same  period,  are,  how- 
ever, of  an  astrological  rather  than  a  scientific  character. 

Although  we  first  meet  with  astronomical  inscriptions 
on  Assyrian  tablets,  it  is  probable  that  the  Assyrians 
derived  their  knowledge  originally  from  Babylonia,  and 
we  may  see  an  indication  of  this  origin  in  a  fragment  of 
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an  Assyrian  commentary  referring  to  an  astronomical 
inscription  which  had  been  brought  to  Assyria  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Agad^.  At  a  later  period  there  were 
important  schools  of  astronomy  in  Babylonia,  at  Sippar, 
Borsippa,  and  Orchoe ;  but  it  is  from  inscriptions 
obtained  from  the  site  of  the  first  of  these  three  cities 
alone  that  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  astronomy  is 
principally  derived.  Excavations  undertaken  at  Abu- 
Habbah,  the  site  of  Sippar,  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  fragments  of  astronomical  tablets  (belonging 
principally  to  the  Seleucid  and  Arsficid  eras)  written 
in  the  later  cursive  Babylonian ;  and  these,  though 
in  but  few  instances  unbroken,  have  sufficed  to  vindi- 
cate the  scientific  character  of  Babylonian  astronomy. 
Though  the  Babylonians  may  have  had  no  correct 
conception  of  the  solar  system,  they  had.  at  least  in 
the  later  period  of  their  history,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  governed  by  laws  and  were  amenable  to  calcula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  tablets  we  gather  that  they  both 
observed  and  calculated  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  new  moon,  and  the  periodical  occurrence  of 
lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  that  they  noted  the  courses  of 
the  planets,  and  that  they  included  in  their  observations 
certain  of  the  principal  constellations  and  fixed  stars. 

As  in  all  primitive  religions,  the  gods  of  Babylonia 

were  in  their  origin  personifications   of  the  forces  of 

25  Rfiliffion*    '^^'"'"®-      ^^^  various   phenomena  of 

its  fFeiMrs.1  *   ^^^  world   were   not  regarded  as  the 

^LSact^  ^^^^^  ^^  natural  laws.  They  were  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  arbitrary  action 
of  mysterious  beings  of  more  than  human  power.  The 
tempest  with  its  thunder  and  lightning  was  mysterious 
— it  must  therefore  be  the  work  of  a  god  ;  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  the  gift  of  the  god,  to  whose  unwearying  exer- 
tion its  movements  in  heaven  are  due  ;  heaven  itself  is 
a  realm  as  solid  as  the  earth  on  which  men  walk  ;  and 
each  must  be  controlled  by  its  own  peculiar  deity.  In 
fact,  Babylonian  religion  was  a  worship  of  nature  in  all 
its  parts,  each  part  the  province  of  a  deity,  friendly  or 
hostile  to  man,  subject  to  human  passions,  and,  like 
man,  endowed  with  the  pxjwers  of  thought  and  speech. 
Many  of  the  gods  resembled  mankind  in  having  human 
bodies ;  some  resembled  animals ;  and  others  were 
monsters,  partly  man  and  partly  beast.  They  differed 
from  man  in  the  possession  of  superhuman  powers ; 
but  no  one  deity  was  all-powerful.  The  authority, 
even  of  the  greater  gods,  was  specialised,  and  beneath 
them  were  a  host  of  demons  endowed  with  various 
qualities,  but  of  more  narrowly  limited  influence. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon  regarded  as  a  whole ;  but  it  was  not  in  the 
mass  that  the  Babylonians  themselves  worshipped  their 
gods,  and  this  fact  serves  to  explain  the  varying 
theology  presented  by  the  Babylonian  religious  texts. 
Every  city,  for  example,  had  its  0^*11  special  god  (cp 
§  68),  who  was  not  only  the  god  of  that  city  but  also, 
for  its  inhabitants,  the  greatest  of  the  gods  ;  so  too  in 
the  temple  of  any  god  a  worshipper  could  address  him 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  ascribe  to  him  the 
loftiest  attributes,  without  in  any  way  violating  the 
canons  of  his  creed,  and  with  no  danger  of  raising  the 
jealousy  or  wrath  of  other  deities.  In  fact,  in  the 
Ribylonian  system,  there  was  no  accurately  determined 
hierarchy,  and  the  rank  and  order  of  the  various 
deities  was  not  strictly  defined,  but  varied  at  different 
periods  and  in  the  different  cities  throughout  the  land. 
The  tolerant  nature  of  the  Babylonian  deities  and  the 
elasticity  of  their  character  explain  the  ease  with  which 
foreign  deities  were  adopted  and  assimilated  by  the 
pantheon,  while  the  origin  of  this  elasticity  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  mixture  of  races  from  which  the 
Babylonian  nation  sprang. 

In  spite  of  the  varying  nature  of  the  Babylonian 
pantheon,  it  is  still  possible  to  sketch  the  general 
character   and  attributes  of  the   principal    Babylonian 
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deities.  At  the  head  of  the  pantheon,  from  the  earliest 
period,  stood  a  powerful  triad  consisting  of  Anu,  the  god 
26.The«)d8.  of  t'^^'^'^'  Bel,  the  god  of  the  earth 
**^  and  F^,  the  god  of  the  abyss  and  of 
hidden  knowledge.  Next  in  order  comes  a  second 
triad,  comprising  the  two  chief  light-gods  and  the  god 
of  the  atmosphere:  i.e.,  Sin,  the  Moon-god,  ^mal,  the 
Sun-god,  and  Kammdn,  the  god  of  storm,  thunder  and 
lightning,  clouds  and  rain.  All  of  these  gods  had  their 
own  cities,  which  were  especially  devoted  to  their 
worship.  Thus  the  worship  of  Anu  was  centred  at 
Erech,  that  of  Bel  at  Nippur,  and  that  of  Ea  at  Eridu; 
the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Sin  wtis  Ur,  though  in 
Harran  also  there  was  an  important  temple  of  the 
Moon-god  ;  and  the  cities  of  Larsa  and  Sippar  were 
the  principal  centres  of  the  Sun-god's  worship.  The 
city-god  of  Babylon  was  Marduk,  whose  importance  in 
the  pantheon  increased  as  that  city  became  the  capital 
of  the  country,  until  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  be 
identified  with  Bel,  '  the  lord '  ^r  excellence.  The 
nearness  of  Borsippa  to  the  capital  explains  the  close 
connection  of  Nabii,  its  city-god,  with  Marduk,  whose 
attendant  and  minister  he  is  represented  to  have  been. 
The  god  Ninib,  whose  name  is  read  by  some  as  Adar, 
was  of  solar  origin ;  the  fire -god.  who  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  magical  beliefs  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Babylonians,  was  Nusku  ;  and  the  god  of  battle 
was  Nergal,  the  centre  of  whose  worship  was  at  Cuthah. 
The  Babylonian  goddesses  were  in  most  cases  of 
minor  importance ;  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
male  deities  with  whom  they  were  connected,  and  the 
principal  function  of  each  was  to  become  the  mother  of 
other  gods.  In  some  cases  their  ver>'  names  betray 
their  secondary  importance,  as  in  that  of  Anatu,  the 
spwuse  of  Anu,  and  that  of  B6lit,  the  spouse  of  Bel. 
The  spouse  of  Ea  was  Damkina  ;  Ningal  was  the  lady 
of  the  Moon-god,  Ai  of  ^ma§,  Sala  of  Rammftn,  Ta§- 
metu  of  NabG,  Gula  of  Ninib,  and  Laz  of  Nergal. 

The  relationships  of  the  gods  to  one  another  are  not  accurately 
determined,  in  some  cases  contradictory  traditions  having  been 
handed  down  ;  Sin,  SamaS,  and  Ninib,  however,  were  regarded 
as  the  children  of  B€l,  though  §ama§  also  passed  as  the  son  of 
Sin  and  Ningal,  Marduk  was  the  son  of  Ea,  and  Nabfl  the  son 
of  Marduk. 

On  a  different  plane  from  the  other  goddesses  stands 
litar,  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities  in  the  pantheon. 
She  appears  in  two  distinct  characters,  under  which  she 
assumes  different  titles,  and  is  credited  with  different 
genealogies.  As  the  goddess  of  battle  she  was  hailed 
as  Anunitu,  the  daughter  of  Sin  and  Ningal,  and  was 
worshipped  at  Agadfe  and  at  Sippar  of  Anunitu  ;  as  the 
goddess  of  love  she  was  termed  Belit-ilani,  the  .daughter 
of  Anu  and  Anatu,  and  the  chief  seat  of  her  worship 
was  the  temple  of  E-ana  at  Erech  ;  it  was  here  that  the 
unchaste  rites,  referred  to  by  Herodotus  as  having  been 
paid  to  the  goddess  Mylitta,  with  whom  I§tar  is  to  be 
identified,  were  performed.  Her  name  was  connected 
in  legend  with  Dumuzi  or  Tammuz,  her  youthful  lover, 
on  whose  death,  it  is  related,  she  descended  to  the 
lower  world  to  recover  him. 

The  conception  of  the  Babylonian  deities  as  actual 
personalities  endowed  with  the  bodies  and  swayed  by 
the  passions  of  mankind,  and  related  to  one  another  by 
human  bonds  of  kindred,  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
other  and  more  abstract  side  of  their  character  which 
underlay  and  was  to  a  great  extent  the  origin  of  the 
human  attributes  with  which  they  were  credited.  Thus, 
the  return  of  Tammuz  and  Istar  to  earth  was  the 
mythological  conception  of  the  yearly  return  of  spring. 
Moreover,  as  each  force  in  nature  varies  in  its  action  at 
different  seasons,  so  each  of  its  manifestations  may  be 
connected  with  a  separate  deity.  The  attributes  of 
several  gods  can  thus  be  traced  to  a  solar  origin. 
Whilst  SamaS  represented  the  sun  in  general,  special 
manifestations  of  his  power  were  connected  with  other 
deities  ;  Nergal,  the  god  of  war,  for  example,  represents 
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the  sun's  destructive  heat  in  summer  and  at  noon-day, 
Ninib  the  sun  on  the  horizon  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 
Marduk,  the  special  friend  of  man,  its  temperate  heat 
in  the  morning  and  in  spring.  The  aspect  of  the 
heavens  at  night  also  pla}'s  a  considerable  part  in  the 
origin  of  the  gods  of  Babylonia.  Thus  each  of  the 
planets  was  connected  with  one  of  the  greater  gods :  the 
fixed  stars  represented  lesser  deities,  and  Bel  and  Ea, 
though  ruling  the  earth  and  the  abyss,  also  had  astro- 
logical characters,  in  virtue  of  which  they  divided  with 
Anu  the  control  of  the  sky. 

The  worship  of  their  deities  by  the  Babylonians  was 
attended  by  a  complicated  system  of  ritual  and  ceremony. 
Of  T  mnlAs  ^^  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
27.  lempies.  aspects  of  the  national  life,  and.  as 
their  temples  were  the  largest  of  their  buildings,  so  the 
priests  were  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  community. 
In  each  city  the  largest  and  most  important  temple  was 
that  devoted  to  the  city-god.  Thus  the  chief  temple  at 
Babylon  was  E-sagila,  the  centre  of  the  worship  of 
Marduk  ;  the  great  temple  at  Borsippa  was  E-zida,  the 
temple  of  Nabu ;  the  principal  temple  at  Nippur  was 
E-kur,  the  centre  of  B^l's  worship ;  and  E-^ul-hul  the 
temple  of  the  Moon  god  at  ^arran,  E-barra  the  temple 
of  Samas  both  at  Sippar  and  at  Larsa,  and  E-ana  the 
temple  of  Istar  at  Erech,  were  the  principal  temples  in 
each  of  these  cities.  Situated  on  a  lofty  platform  and 
rising  stage  upon  stage,  these  ziggurats  or  temple- 
towers  dominated  the  surrounding  houses,  and  were 
more  imposing  than  the  royal  palaces  themselves.  At 
the  summit  of  each  the  image  of  the  god  reposed  in  his 
shrine,  and  around  its  base  clustered  the  temple  offices 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple  was 
attached  a  trained  and  organised  priesthood,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  worship  of  its  god,  and  preserving  its 
own  ritual  and  body  of  tradition.  The  temples  were 
under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  kings,  who  prided 
themselves  on  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of  their 
fabrics  as  much  as  on  the  successful  issue  of  their 
campaigns,  while  the  priesthoods  were  supported  by 
regular  and  appointed  offerings  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  they  drew  from  the  lands  and  property  with 
5ft  PriAid-a  which  the  temples  were  endowed.  The 
influence  of  the  priests  upon  the  people 
was  exerted  from  many  sides,  for  not  only  were  they 
the  god's  representatives,  whose  services  were  required 
for  any  act  of  worship  or  intercession,  but  they  also 
regulated  and  controlled  all  departments  of  civil  life. 
They  represented  the  learned  section  of  the  nation,  and 
in  all  probability  the  scribes  belonged  entirely  to  the 
priestly  class.  They  composed  and  preserved  the  national 
records,  and  although  some  of  the  later  Assyrian  kings 
collected  libraries  in  their  palaces,  this  was  probably 
accomplished  only  with  the  co-operation  of  the  priest- 
hood and  by  drawing  on  the  collections  of  tablets 
preserved  in  the  great  temples  throughout  the  country. 
A  still  more  powerful  influence  was  exerted  by 
the  priests  on  the  common  people  in  connection  with 
their  social  life  and  commercial  transactions,  inasmuch 
as  the  administration  of  the  law  was  in  their  hands. 

The  religious  functions  discharged  by  the  priesthood 
were  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  they  carried  out 
the  regular  sacrifices  and  services  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  were  attached ;  on  the  other,  they  were 
always  at  the  service  of  any  one  who  wished  to  present 
an  offering  or  make  intercession  in  his  own  behalf. 
In  their  former  capacity  they  celebrated  regular  feast- 
days  in  every  month  as  well  as  the  great  festivals  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  New  Year ;  in  the  latter  their 
ministrations  were  more  personal,  and  consisted  in 
introducing  the  individual  suppliant  into  the  presence 
of  the  deity  and  performing  for  him  the  necessary  rites. 
29  Claims  ^^'^^  Babylonian  had  his  own  god  and 
of  rfiliirion.  &*^^®^'  ^°  whose  worship  he  dedicated 
^^  himself.  They,  in  return,  were  his  patrons 
and  protectors.      When  any  misfortune  happened  to 
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him  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  his  god  and  goddess  were 
angry  and  had  removed  from  him  their  cotmtenance 
and  protection,  and  in  such  a  predicament  he  would 
have  recourse  to  the  temple  of  one  of  the  greater  gods, 
whose  influence  he  would  invoke  for  his  restoration  to 
the  favour  of  his  patron  deities.  The  protection  of  his 
god  and  goddess  were  necessary  to  preserve  a  man 
from  the  spiritual  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  for 
he  believed  that  on  every  side  were  evil  gods,  spirits, 
demons,  and  spectres,  who  were  waiting  for  any  oppor- 
tunity he  might  give  them  to  injure  him.  Any  sickness 
or  misfortune,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  due  to  a  spell 
cast  upon  him  which  had  its  origin  in  one  of  several 
causes.  It  might  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  sin  or 
impurity  committed  by  him  with  or  without  his  own 
knowledge ;  or  it  was  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit  or 
demon  ;  or,  finally,  it  was  due  to  the  machinations  of  a 
sorcerer  or  sorceress.  Whatever  its  cause,  his  only 
hope  of  recovery  lay  in  recourse  to  the  priests,  through 
whom  he  could  approach  one  of  the  gods. 

From  the  carvings  on  Babylonian  cylinder-seals  we 
know  the  attitude  that  the  suppliant  must  assume  when 
80  Saliffiona  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  presence  of  the  god.  He 
obfl^rBAcaa.  ^  represented  as  standing  with  both 
ODflarvancos.  jj^^^jg  raised  before  him,  or,  with  one 
hand  raised,  he  is  being  led  forward  by  the  priest, 
who  grasps  the  other.  The  penitential  psalms  and 
incantations  preserved  on  tablets  from  the  library  of 
A5ur-bani-pal  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  peti- 
tions he  must  make,  consisting  of  invocations  of  the  deity 
addressed,  confessions  of  sin,  and  prayers  for  assistance, 
recited  partly  by  the  priest  and  partly  by  the  suppliant 
himself.  Many  tablets  record  the  offerings  that  must 
be  made  before  the  gods,  comprising  oxen,  sheep, 
lambs,  birds,  fish,  bread,  dates,  butter,  honey,  oil,  date- 
wine,  sesame  wine,  pieces  of  precious  woods,  gold, 
jewels,  and  precious  stones,  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers. 
Many  magical  rites  and  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
the  priests,  such  as  the  knotting  and  unknotting  of 
coloured  threads,  the  burning  of  small  images  made 
of  a  variety  of  substances,  including  bronze,  clay, 
bitumen,  plaster,  wood,  and  honey,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  incantations ;  the  throwing  into  a  bright  fire 
of  certain  substances,  such  as  a  fleece,  a  goat -skin,  a 
piece  of  wool,  certain  seeds  or  a  pod  of  garlic,  a  special 
form  of  words  being  recited  by  the  priest  as  he  per- 
formed the  rite ;  the  dropping  of  certain  substances 
into  oil  and  the  pouring  out  of  libations.  Such  cere- 
monies and  rites  were  not  regarded  as  symbolical, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
secure  the  suppliant's  release  from  the  spell  or  ban  to 
which  his  sufferings  or  misfortunes  were  due. 

The  prediction  of  future  events  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. 
31  AnflTinr  ^  ^^  ^^^  being  carried  on  in  secret 
.  ogury.  j^^  ^y  ^  ^^^  isolated  soothsayers,  augury 
was  practised  as  a  science  by  a  large  and  organised  body 
of  the  priesthood  under  the  direct  control  and  patronage 
of  the  king.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  native  literature  deals 
with  the  subject  of  omens  and  forecasts.  Almost  every 
event  of  common  life  was  regarded  by  the  pious 
Babylonian  as  perhaps  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  sign 
requiring  the  interpretation  of  an  expert,  and  necessitating 
a  journey  to  the  temple.  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
furnish  the  interpretation  of  such  an  event  did  not 
necessarily  pretend  to  second  sight  or  rely  on  a  vision 
or  any  divine  communication  ;  their  answer  was  based 
on  their  own  knowledge,  acquired  by  special  training 
and  study.  In  the  course  of  time  all  events  and  the 
consequences  said  to  result  from  them  had  been  written 
down ;  the  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed  had 
been  divided  into  classes  according  to  the  subjects  of 
their  contents ;  and  many  were  collected  into  series. 
Thus  an  important  temple  would  contain  a  small  library 
dealing  with  the  subject,  requiring  to  be  mastered  by 
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the  novice  and  always  at  hand  for  the  consultation  of 
the  augurs  themselves.  Many  of  these  tablets  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  knowledge 
of  this  important  department  of  Babylonian  religion. 

The  text  of  an  omen-tablet  consists  of  short  sentences, 
each  of  which  generally  occupies  one  line  of  the  tablet 

oo  rk~^.     The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  in- 
33.  umon-        •111  1  .      < 

tablets  variably  the  same,  and  may  be  rendered 
by  the  following  formula :  '  when  (or  if) 
so  and  so  is  the  case,  such  and  such  an  event  will 
happen."  There  are,  therefore,  two  ways  in  which  we 
may  classify  an  omen — either  by  its  protasis  or  its 
apodosis.  Regarded  from  the  latter  point  of  view, 

all  omens  may  be  roughly  divided  into  those  that  relate 
to  public  affairs  and  those  that  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
an  individual.  Thus  certain  occurrences  may  be  looked 
upon  as  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  future 
condition  of  the  country,  whether  there  will  be  a  plentiful 
harvest  or  a  famine,  whether  there  will  be  war  or  peace, 
and,  if  war,  in  what  quarter  it  may  be  expected.  Those 
which  relate  to  private  affairs,  on  the  other  hand, 
concern  themselves  with  the  health,  sickness,  or  death 
of  a  man  or  of  his  wife  or  child,  or  foretell  the  stability 
or  destruction  of  his  house.  Some  few  tablets  indeed 
relate  to  special  classes,  such  as  those  which  foretell 
accidents  that  may  happen  to  women  during  pregnancy ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  omen-texts  the  apodosis  is  couched 
in  general  terms  and  the  same  phrases  regularly  recur. 
In  fact,  the  events  foretold  are  not  very  many,  and  may 
generally  be  classed  under  the  headings  of  death  and 
life,  sickness  and  health,  famine  and  plenty,  war  and 
peace ;  the  predictions  are  cast  in  a  vague  form,  and 
details,  such  as  the  place  or  manner  of  a  man's  death, 
are  but  rarely  specified.  In  the  protasis,  on  the 

other  hand,  we  find  an  almost  bewildering  variety  of 
subjects,  which  admit,  however,  of  a  rough  classification. 
What  is  perhaps  the  largest  section  centres  round  the 
phenomena  of  human  birth,  the  predictions  being  based 
on  the  manner  of  delivery  and  on  the  appearance  of  the 
child ;  and  not  only  were  miscarriages  and  the  births 
of  monstrosities  regarded  as  of  peculiar  import,  but 
variations  in  the  appearance  of  normal  offspring  also 
formed  the  basis  of  prediction. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  of  a  newly-born  child  are  dealt 
with  independently,  and  to  have  grasped  correctly  the  significance 
of  every  part  must  have  required  a  long  course  of  training  and 
study  of  the  tablets.  The  slate  of  the  eyes  or  the  hair,  the 
position  and  size  of  the  ears^  mouth,  hands  and  feet,  the  re> 
semblance  of  the  face  to  that  of^certain  animals,  were  all  carefully 
considered.  The  parturition  of  aninuds  also  was  made  a  special 
study,  the  appearance  of  the  offspring  of  lions,  oxen,  horses, 
and  other  animals,  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  the  number  and 
position  of  their  limbs,  being  regarded  as  significant.  Omens 
were  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body 
of  an  adult,  male  or  female,  especially  in  sickness,  such  as  the 
state  and  colour  of  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  hair,  the  state  of 
the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  buttocks,  and  other  members  of  the 
body^  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  that  of  a  bird  or  beast,  the 
condition  of  the  urine,  etc. ;  with  a  riew  to  predictions,  studies 
were  also  made  of  the  actions  of  a  man,  such  as  that  of  eating, 
and  certain  other  of  his  natural  functions.  Another  large  class 
of  omens  were  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  animals,  such  as 
the  colour  of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
curve,  while  the  actions  of  certain  animals  (pigs,  horses,  etc) 
were  likewise  studied.^  If  a  man  is  walking  and  wishes  to  know 
the  future  he  must  notice  the  direction  in  which  an  animal  moves 
round  him,  and  he  must  note  if  a  lion,  or  a  hyena,*  or  a  bird 
crosses  his  path.  If  he  sees  a  snake  at  the  entrance  of  a  gate  or 
at  the  doors  of  a  temple,  or  dogs  and  calves  as  he  is  going  out 
of  a  door,  he  must  visit  the  augur  for  an  interpretation.  The 
appearance  of  animals,  snakes,  or  scorpions  in  a  inan's  house, 
or  in  a  palace  or  a  temple,  was  of  significance,  while  the  siing 
of  a  scorpion  was  a  warning  of  various  events,  different  results 
following  from  stings  on  different  toes.  The  appearance  and 
flight  of  birds  were  exhaustively  treated,  and  a  man  was  wise  if 
he  did  not  disregard  the  flappings  of  a  bird's  wing  and  did  not 
fail  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  it  flew  should  it  flutter 
round  his  head.  Another  class  of  omens  laid  stress  on  the 
locality  of  certain  events :  those  occurring  in  cities  and  streets 
received  a  treatment  different  from  that  of  occurrences  in  the 
fields  and  open  country.  Predictions  were  made  from  the  state 
of  a  house,  its  walls,  etc,  and  even  from  the  state  of  the  furniture 
which  it  contained.  The  time  of  the  events  or  observadons  was 
in  some  instances  considered  important,  and  in  these  cases  the 
month  and  day  were  specially  noted. 
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As  omens  were  taken  from  so  many  common  objects 
and  occurrences,  it  was  natural  that  dreams  and  visions 

-  IViMini  should  be  regarded  as  indications  of 
*  future  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  that 
the  objects  or  animals  a  man  might  behold  in  a  dream 
had  each  a  different  signification.  Thus,  if  he  beheld 
in  his  dream  certain  people,  or  seemed  to  be  fighting 
with  a  relation,  such  as  his  father  or  grandfather,  the 
visions  had  a  special  meaning,  while  the  fact  that  the 
person  he  fought  with  was  alive  or  dead  at  the  time  was 
also  of  importance  ;  apparitions  of  spectres  and  demons 
in  a  house  were  indicative  of  the  future.  In  the  majority 
of  omens  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  based  were 
chance  occurrences  and  events ;  it  was,  however,  possible 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  future  by  artificial 
means,  such  as  by  observing  the  entrails  of  victims,  by 
kindling  fire  on  an  altar  and  noting  the  direction  in 
which  the  smoke  rosej  or  by  observing  the  flickering  of 
the  flame  of  a  lamp. 

With  omens  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  facts  on 
which  the  predictions  were  based  were  merely  signs  of 
S4.  Aatrolocv  P*"<^sP^"^y  ^^  misfortune  which  would 
^^'  come  in  any  case,  and  how  far  they 
were  regarded  as  in  themselves  the  actual  cause  of  such 
prosperity  or  misfortune.  In  the  case  of  astrological 
forecasts,  however,  which  are  closely  connected  \sith 
the  omens,  it  seems  probable  that  the  latter  conception 
preponderated.  The  astrological  phenomena  that  are 
mentioned  were  not  merely  passive  indications  of  tlie 
future,  but  active  forces  influencing  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  the  individual  and  the  state.  The  practice  of  astrology 
was  based  principally  on  observations  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  their  relative  positions  at  different 
times,  and  the  various  combinations  presented  by  them. 
Another  large  body  of  forecasts  was  based  on  eclipses 
of  the  Sim  and  moon,  the  results  varying  with  the  time 
of  the  eclipse,  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  moon 
during  the  eclipse,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  shadow 
travels.  Forecasts  were  based  also  on  the  appearance 
of  meteors  and  shooting  stars,  on  observations  of  light- 
ning, clouds,  and  rain,  on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  on 
the  various  directions  in  which  a  cloud  may  travel,  and 
on  the  colour  and  shape  of  clouds  and  their  resemblance 
to  animals,  fishes,  ships,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  the  omen 
tablets,  the  Babylonians  possessed  a  great  body  of  astro- 
logical literature ;  observations  and  forecasts  in  course 
of  time  were  collected,  grouped,  and  classified  ;  and 
large  works  upon  the  subject  were  copied  out  on  con- 
secutive tablets  for  the  training  and  use  of  the  astrologers. 
Many  tablets  belonging  to  these  larger  works  have  come 
down  to  us ;  there  are  also  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  small  oblong  tablets  containing  the  answers 
of  astrologers  who  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  future, 
as  well  as  their  reports  on  recent  astrological  observa- 
tions and  the  interpretation  to  be  set  on  them. 

Around  the  figures  of  their  gods  the  Babylonians  wove 
tales  and  legends,  which,  originating  in  remote  autiquity, 
ftK  Mvfli  1  were  handed  down  through  countless 

Y»  Kj*  generations,  being  added  to  and  modi- 
fied by  the  hands  through  which  they  passed.  They 
were  collected  and  arranged  during  the  later  periods 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  and  it  is  in  these 
comparatively  recent  forms  that  they  are  preserved 
in  the  literature  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  true 
that  the  tablets  containing  the  legends  of  Adapa  and  of 
the  goddess  Eriskigal  were  found  at  Tell  el-Amarna 
and  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. ;  but  not  one  of 
the  tablets  containing  the  other  legends  is  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  antiquity  of  the  legends 
themselves,  however,  is  amply  attested  by  the  divergent 
forms  which  in  some  cases  the  same  legend  assumes,  as 
related  on  different  tablets  belonging  to  the  later  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  periods,  or  referred  to  in  the  works  of 
classical  writers.  An  additional  interest  attaches  to  two 
sections  of  the  legendary  literature  of  Babylon  from  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  early  part  of 
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Genesis,  relating  to  the  creation  and  the  deluge. 
Whether  we  are  to  trace  the  ultimate  origin  of  both  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Hebrew  versions  of  these  legends 
to  the  previous  non-Semitic  inhabitants  of  Babylonia 
need  not  concern  us  here.  The  contents  of  these 
legends  and  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  narratives  will 
also  be  more  conveniently  treated  elsewhere  (see  Crea- 
tion, Deluge,  Cainites.  Enoch,  Noah).  The 
legends  of  the  creation  and  the  epic  of  GilgameS  are 
certainly  the  most  famous  portions  of  Babylonian  myth- 
ology ;  but  they  form  only  a  part  of  the  legends  and 
beliefs  that  were  current  in  the  various  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia. Even  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  the 
tablets  present  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  treatment 

1  Star's  descent  into  Hades  is  one  of  the  best  preserved 
of  these  legends.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  lower 
world,  and  records  how  at  each  of  the  gales  that  lead 
thereto  the  goddess  is  stripped  of  a  portion  of  her 
apparel  until  she  enters  naked  into  the  realm  of  Allatu, 
and  how  she  is  detained  there  but  is  eventually  brought 
back  to  earth  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  men  and 
animals  that  had  followed  the  departure  of  the  goddess 
of  love.  The  Plague-god  was  a  prominent  figure  in 
Babylonian  mythology,  the  legends  describing  in  detail 
the  ravages  he  caused  among  the  cities  of  the  land. 
Two  other  legends  may  be  mentioned  briefly :  that  of 
the  Zfi's  theft  of  the  destiny- tablets,  and  the  legend  of 
Adapa  and  the  South-wind.  In  the  former,  Zu  is 
recorded  to  have  fled  with  the  tablets  to  his  mountain, 
and,  although  the  other  gods  would  not  venture  against 
him,  he  was  eventually  captured  by  ^mas  the  Sun-god 
in  his  net.  The  legend  of  Adap>a  relates  how  Adapa, 
the  son  of  Ea,  was  fishing  one  day  in  the  sea  for  his 
father's  household  when  the  South-wind  blew  and  ducked 
him  under ;  how  in  anger  he  caught  the  South- wind, 
and  broke  her  wings  ;  and  how  he  came  to  heaven  into 
the  presence  of  Anu,  who  summoned  him  thither  on 
noticing  that  the  South-wind  had  ceased  to  blow.     In 

^fi  T.AffAnH«  '"^"y  of  ^he  legends  animals  and  birds 
^  *  endowed  with  thought  and  speech  are 
introduced  :  as  in  the  legend  of  Etana's  flight  to  heaven 
with  the  eagle,  the  legend  of  the  Eagle,  the  Serpent  and 
the  Sun-god,  the  legend  of  the  Fox,  the  legend  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox,  and  the  legend  of  the  Calf.  Not 
only  do  gods,  heroes,  and  animals  figure  in  the  mythology 
of  Babylonia,  but  also  ancient  kings,  whose  actual 
existence  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  their  buildings 
and  inscriptions,  were  raised  to  the  level  of  heroes  or 
demi-gods  in  the  popular  imagination,  and  their  names 
became  centres  round  which  in  the  course  of  ages  legends 
have  clustered.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  legend  ^ 
of  the  birth  of  Sargon  of  Agadfe,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  of  lowly  origin  ;  his  father  he  knew  not,  and  his 
mother  set  him  floating  on  the  Euphrates  in  a  chest  of 
reeds  smeared  with  bitumen  ;  but  Akki  the  irrigator 
rescued  him,  and  while  he  was  serving  as  gardener  to 
his  benefactor,  the  goddess  Utar  loved  him.  Eventu- 
ally she  invested  him  unth  the  rule  of  the  kingdom. 
Naram-Sin  the  son  of  Sargon,  Dungi  king  of  Ur, 
Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  and  other  ancient  kings,  figure 
in  the  legendary  literature. 

The  data  available  for  the  settlement  of  Babylonian 
chronology  vary  for  each  of  the  three  periods  (see  below, 

87. Chronology:  §  '♦°)  *"^^  ^^jf*"  ?^J'!!'°'^t''^  ^^ 
Ptoat  nlttiS  *^o""'ry  n^y  t)e  divided.  In  the 
riravpenoa.  ^^^^  period  a  single  date  h^  been 
fixed  for  us  by  a  reference  in  one  of  the  cylinders  of 
Nabonidus,  from  which  we  infer  that  Sargon  I.  lived 
about  3750  B.C.  When  Nabonidus  states*  that  3200 
years  have  elapsed  since  Sargon  laid  down  an  inscription 
which  he  himself  found,  he  is  naturally  giving  only  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  period  during  which  it  had 
lain  buried.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  doubting 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement ;  for  the  Babylonians 
were  careful  compilers  of  their  records,  and  Nabonidus 
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had  access  to  sources  of  information  which  have  not 
come  down  to  us.  This  one  date,  therefore,  gives  us  a 
fixed  point  in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  in 

settling  the  chronology  before  and  after  this  point  we 
do  not  gain  much  assistance  from  the  list  of  dynasties 
preserved  from  the  history  of  Berossus,  who  places  in 
the  earliest  period  ten  kings  who  ruled  before  the  flood. 
Similarly  a  tablet  from  Kuyunjik  containing  the  names 
of  certain  kings,,  who,  it  states,  ruled  after  the  deluge, 
is  not  of  assistance,  especially  as  the  names  it  does  con- 
tain are  arranged  not  chronologically  but  on  a  linguistic 
basis.  In  settling  the  chronology  of  this  period, 

we  have,  in  fact,  to  fall  back  upon  the  internal  and 
external  evidence  of  date  afforded  by  the  archaic  inscrip- 
tions themselves,  (i)  The  internal  evidence  consists 
principally  of  the  royal  genealogies  contained  by  the 
inscriptions,  from  which  the  relative  dates  of  the  kings 
so  mentioned  can  be  ascertained.  Good  examples  of 
the  use  of  such  evidence  are  afforded  by  some  of  the 
inscriptions  of  the  kings  and  patesis  of  Sirpurla  :  as, 
for  example,  by  the  inscriptions  of  E-din-gira-nagin,  in 
which  he  calls  himself  Uie  son  of  Akurgal,  and  of 
Akurgal,  who  styles  himself  the  son  of  Ur-Nina;  or 
that  of  Entena,  in  which  he  is  called  the  son  of  En- 
anna-tuma  and  the  descendant  of  Ur-Nina,  or  the  gate- 
socket  of  En-anna-tuma  II.  from  which  we  learn  that 
Entena  was  his  father  ;  or  the  circular  stone  plate  con- 
taining an  inscription  of  the  wife  of  Nammaghani.  in 
which  she  is  referred  to  as  the  daughter  of  Ur-Bau, 
proving  that  Nammaghani  succeeded  Ur-Bau  through 
his  wife's  title  to  the  throne.  (2)  The  external  evidence 
afforded  by  an  inscription  is  obtained  partly  by  a  study 
of  the  general  style  of  the  writing,  the  forms  of  the 
characters,  etc.  ;  partly  by  accurately  noting  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  other  inscriptions  near  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  found,  the  different  depths  at  which 
inscriptions  are  unearthed  in  some  cases  giving  a  rough 
idea  of  their  comparative  ages.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  both  from 
palaeography  and  from  systematic  excavation  is  in  its 
nature  extremely  uncertain  and  liable  to  various  inter- 
pretations. Such  evidence  is  of  service  when  lending 
its  weight  to  that  obtained  from  other  and  independent 
sources ;  but  when  it  is  without  such  support  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  indicating  more  than  a  general  probability. 

For  the  chronology  of  the  second  period  we  have  the 

genealogies  to  be  obtained  from  the  historical  inscriptions, 

g  .as  well  as  the  chronological  notices  which 

???       occur  in  some  of  them.     From  the  latter 

P*^  source,  for  example,  we  gather  that  Buma- 

Buriai  lived  some  700  years  after  ^ammu-rabi,^  that 
§aga5alti-Buria5  lived  about  800  years  before  Nabonidus." 
and  that  Marduk-nSdin-ahe  defeated  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
418  years  before  Sennacherib  conquered  Babylon*  (cp 
Assyria,  §  20).  Our  principal  source  of  information, 
however,  lies  in  the  chronological  documents  of 
the  Babylonians  themselves.  (i)  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  '  List  of  Kings,'  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  from  about  2400  to 
625  B.  c. ,  in  which  the  kings  are  divided  into  dynasties, 
the  length  of  each  reign  and  the  total  length  of  each 
dynasty  being  added  ;  *  a  smaller  list  of  kings  contains 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  first  two  dynasties.'  (2) 
From  the  document  known  as  the  •  Babylonian  Chron- 
icle *  •  we  obtain  a  record  of  events  in  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  from  the  early  part  of  Nabonassar's  reign 
(about  745  B.  c. )  to  669  B.  c. ,  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  §amaS-§um-ukin,  and  this  information  is  supplemented 
by  ( 3)  the  '  Ptolemaic  Canon '  (see  Chronology,  §  24^ ), 
which  also  begins  with  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  The 
fragment  of  a  second  Babylonian  chronicle  refers  to 
kings  of  the  first,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  dynasties, 
while  part  of  a  third  chronicle  supplements  the  narrative 

^  KBU  00/  ^  KBU  xo6/, 

•  Bavian  inscription.  *  KB  2  286^:.  or  RP^  1  x^Jf. 

^  KB2  288/,  or  RP{^)  1 13/  •  KB2  vj^ff.,  or RP^)  1  nff, 
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of  the  '  Synchronous  History '  for  certain  portions  of  the 
third  dynasty.  Finally,  (4)  the  '  Synchronous  History '  * 
(see  Assyria,  §  21,  beg.)  itself  connects  the  history  of 
Babylonia  with  that  of  Assyria,  with  certain  breaks, 
from  about  1480  to  810  B.C. 

For  the  third  period  of  the  history  the  succession  of 

the  kings  is  known  from  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which, 

80  Third  '"  addition  to  the  names  of  the  kings,  gives 

1"    ."T*^  the  lengths  of  their  respective  reigns  ;    and 

*^  the  information  so  obtained  is  controlled  by 

the  many  Babylonian  contract  tablets  which  have  been 
found  dated  according  to  their  regnal  years. 

The  history  of  Babylonia  falls  naturally  into  three 
main  periods.     The  first  period  comprises  the  history 

40.  Historical  ?^  ^^  ^°""^  ^'T.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
TMTiodB  down  to  the  consolidation  of  its  various 
*^  *  elements  into  a  single  empire  ruled  by 
Semitic  kings  with  their  capital  at  Babylon.  The 
second  period  begins  with  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon, 
to  whose  greatest  king,  Hammurabi,  was  principally 
due  the  consolidation  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
extends  to  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Assyria,  whose  later 
kings  included  Babylonia  in  their  dominions.  The 
third  period  comprises  the  history  of  the  Neo- Babylonian 
empire. 

The  length  of  the  first  period  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately determined,  for  it  reaches  back  into  remote 
antiquity  ;  the  second  period  deals  with  the  history  of 
some  seventeen  hundred  years,  extending  fi-ora  about 
2300  to  625  B.C.  ;  the  third  period  is  by  far  the  shortest 
of  the  three,  for  it  contains  the  history  of  an  empire 
which  lasted  for  less  than  a  hundred  years,  from  Nabo- 
polassar's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Biabylon  in  625  B.  c. 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  in 
538  B.C. 

During  the  first  period  the  name  of  Babylon  is  not 
known.  The  country  is  under  the  successive  domination 
of  the  more  ancient  cities  of  the  land  until  the  Semitic 
element  eventually  predominates.  During  the  second 
period  Babylon  holds  her  place  as  the  centre  of  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  influx  of  Kassite  and  Chaldean 
tribes  and  the  opposition  of  Assyria.  In  the  third  period 
the  magnificence  of  Babylon  became  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world. 

In  treating  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the 
country  we  are.  to  a  great  extent,  groping  in  the  dark. 
41   EarliAst  ^^^  principal  sources  of  information  are 
.    -        the  archaic  inscriptions  found  on  many 
*^  of  the  sites  of  the  old  Babylonian  cities, 

and  these  have  been  considerably  increased  by  recent 
excavations.  In  order,  then,  to  understand  clearly  the 
problems  they  present,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
gradually  from  the  points  that  may  be  regarded  as 
definitely  fixed  into  the  regions  where  conjecture  still 
holds  her  own.  As  the  earliest  date  that  can  be 
regarded  as  settled  is  that  of  Sargon  I.,  it  necessarily 
forms  the  basis  or  starting-point  from  which  to  re- 
construct the  history  of  the  period. 

Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  on  a  clay 
cylinder  found  at  Abu-Habbah  records  the  fact  that 
while  restoring  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  in  that  city 
he  came  upon  the  foundation-stone  of  NarSm-Sin,  the 
son  of  Sargon,  which  for  3200  years  no  king  that  went 
before  him  had  seen.  As  the  cylinder  of  Nabonidus 
was  inscribed  about  the  year  550  B.C.,  we  conclude 
that  NarSm-Sin  lived  about  3750  B.C.,  and  Sargon  his 
father  about  3800  B.  c. 

During  the  French  expedition  to  Mesopotamia  (185 1 - 
1854)  Oppert  found  in  Babylon  an  alabaster  vase  in- 
scribed in  archaic  characters  with  the  name  of  NarSm-Sin, 
to  which  was  added  the  title  •  king  of  the  four  quarters.* 
The  vase,  which  was  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  on 
23rd  May  1855,  formed  the  only  remains  of  this  king 
that  were  recovered  until  the  American  expedition  in 
1888. 

1  KB  1 194^. 
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Of  Sargon,  however,  two  inscriptions  were  known  ; 
the  one  on  the  cylinder  in  the  possession  of  M.  de 
Clerq,  the  other  on  a  mace-head  in  the  British  Museum. 
Some  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  identification  of  this 
king  with  the  Sargon  of  Nabonidus;  for,  whilst  the 
name  of  the  latter  was  written  ^rgina,  that  of  the 
former  was  §argani-§ar-ali.  Such  an  abbreviation, 
however,  was  not  unusual  in  the  names  of  many  of  the 
early  kings,  and  the  identity  of  the  two  names  is  now 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  discovery  at  Nippur  of 
inscriptions  of  ^rgani-Sar-ali  in  the  same  stratum 
which  held  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Naram-Sin. 

That  the  empire  over  which  Sargon  ruled  was  exten- 
sive is  attested  by  the  legends  that  at  a  later  period 
gathered  round  his  name  (see  above,  §  36).  His  name 
and  that  of  Narilm-Sin  occur  in  an  astrological  tablet,* 
in  which  expeditions  against  Phoenicia,  Elam,  etc. ,  made 
by  these  two  kings  during  certain  lunar  phases  and 
astrological  conditions,  are  recounted ;  and,  although  it 
would  be  rash  to  regard  such  statements  as  historical 
on  the  authority  of  this  tablet  alone,  they  at  least  bear 
witness  to  the  permanent  hold  which  the  name  of  Sargon 
had  attained  in  the  popular  imagination.  In  a  cylinder  ^ 
of  Nabonidus  found  at  Mukayyar  (Ur)  the  title  •  king  of 
Babylon  *  is  ascribed  to  both  Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  city  of  Agad^,  not  Babylon, 
formed  the  centre  of  their  empire,  as  '  king  of  Agad^ ' 
is  the  title  by  which  Sargon  invariably  describes  himself. 
The  site  of  this  city  has  not  been  identified  ;  but  it  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  Northern  Babylonia. 

Both  Sargon  and  NarSm-Sin  were  Semites,  and  the 
43  8«miiic  ^^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  empire  shows  the  progress 


kingdomB. 


which  the  Semitic  invaders  were  making 
towards  the  final  subjugation  of  the  countr)'. 
The  name  of  another  kine  who  was  probably  of  Semitic  origin 
is  Uru>mu-uS,  possibly  to  oe  read  as  Aluitai^id,  and  from  the 
feet  that  his  inscriptions  were  found  at  Nippur  near  those  of 
Sargon,  which  they  closely  resemble  in  character,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  belonged  to  about  the  same  period.  His 
name  has  been  found  on  alabaster  vases  which  he  dedi* 
cated  and  placed  in  the  great  temple  of  B€l  at  Nippur ;  the 
vases,  he  states,  formed  part  of  the  spoil  captured  on  a  successful 
expedition  against  Elam  and  Barase  to  the  E.  of  Babylonia. 
Moreover,  ManiStusu,  whose  name  occurs  on  a  mace -head 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  must  also  be  assigned  to 
about  the  same  period. 

In  addition  to  the  empire  established  by  Sargon, 
there  is  not  lacking  evidence  of  the  existence  at  this 
time  of  other  Semitic  kings  and  principalities.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lulubi  spoke  a  Semitic  dialect,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inscription  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  at  Ser-i-pul,  a  place  on  the  frontier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Turkey.  The  inscription  accompanies 
and  explains  a  relief  representing  the  goddess  Nini 
granting  victory  over  his  foes  to  Anu-bSnini.  king  of 
Lulubi,  and  from  the  archaic  forms  of  the  characters 
the  work  must  be  assigned  to  a  period  not  later  than 
that  of  Sargon.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Guti,  a  district  to  the  NE.  of  Babylonia,  were 
Semites ;  for  an  archaic  inscription  of  a  king  of  Guti, 
which  was  found  at  Sippar,  is  written  in  Semitic 
Babylonian.  This,  we  may  assume,  was  carried  to 
Sippar  as  spoil  from  the  land  of  Guti.  though  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  stone  containing  the  inscription  was 
a  gift  of  the  king  of  Guti  to  the  temple  at  Sippar,  the 
inscription  being  composed,  not  in  the  king's  own 
language,  but  in  the  Semitic  dialect  of  Sippar. 

Still,   whilst  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  early 

period  are  undoubtedly  Semitic  and  may  be  adduced  as 

43  SnmArian  evidence  of  the  first  settlements  of  the 

•      .  Vv^^  Semites  in  Babylonia,  the  majority  of 

the  inscriptions  that  have  come  down 

to  us  are  written  in  a  non-Semitic  tongue  (to  which  the 

late  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gave  the  name  Accadian),  now 

generally    known   as   Sumerian.'      These    inscriptions 

1  A'BZatoaj:  «  ^'-^8^84^. 

S  For  many  years  a  controversy  has  raged  around  the 
character,  and  even  the  existence,  of  this  language.  The 
theory   put   forward   by  Hal^vy   that  Sumerian  was   not   a 
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have  been  found  in  the  mounds  which  mark  the  sites 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  the  land,  and  were  the  work  of 
the  previous  inhabitants  of  the  country  whom  the 
invading  Semites  eventually  displ.-lced.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  their  ancient  cities  is  to-day  repre- 
sented by  the  mounds  known  as  Telloh,  situated  to 
the  N.  of  Mukayyar  and  E.  of  Warka,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Salt-el-Hai.  These  mounds  mark  the  site 
of  a  city  called  by  the  kings  and  governors  who  ruled 
there  ^irpurla,  but  known  at  a  later  time  as  Laga§. 
ITie  excavations  that  were  begun  on  this  site  by  De 
Sarzec  in  1877  have  resulted  in  a  rich  harvest  of  in- 
scriptions on  statues,  cylinders,  cones,  tablets,  bricks, 
etc.,  from  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  city  throughout  a  long  period.  Its  earlier  rulers 
called  themselves  '  kings,'  the  later  ones  bearing  the 
title  of  patesi,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Assyrian 
iSsakku.  The  word  patesi,  whilst  implying  that  the 
ruler  is  the  representative  of  the  national  god,  indicates 
the  possession  of  a  power  less  supreme  than  that 
attaching  to  the  word  lugal  (Sem.  sarru),  'king,'  and 
it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  change  in 
title  was  in  consequence  of  an  actual  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  city,  the  rule  of  the  patesis  being  held 
to  mark  the  subjection  of  their  city  to  another  power. 
The  manner  in  which  the  succession  of  the  various 
kings  and  patesis  was  determined  has  been  already 
referred  to  (see  above,  §  37) ;  the  follo\ving  is  a  brief 
description  of  their  history  based  on  those  results. 

The  oldest  king  of  Sirpurla  knpwn  to  us  is  in  all  probability 
Urukagina.    After  an  interval,  the  length  of  which  is  unknown, 
_  M   ^J^  ^"'^  Ur-Ninii  on  the  throne ;  and,  as  he 

Jt         ^"         gives  to  neither  his  father  nor  grandfather 
Sirpurla        the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
or  Ijagawh.      conclude  that  he  was  the  originator  of  a  new 
^^*  dynasty,  a  dynasty  that  we  can  trace  through 

several  generations.  Ur-Nina  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akurgal. 
who  bore  both  the  titles,  king  and  patesi,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  E-dingira-nagin,  Akurgal's  son  and  successor,  that 
the  title  patesi  appears  to  nave  ousted  that  of  king  permanently. 
It  is  during  the  reign  of  E-din^ira-na^in,  however,  that  we 
find  the  first  record  of  any  extensive  military  operations  under- 
taken by  the  inhabitants  of  Sirpurla.  To  his  reign  belong  the 
famous  stele  of  vultures^  carved  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  city  the  name  ot  which  is  provisionally  read  as  Isban. 
£-dingira-nagin  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  En-anna-tuma  I., 
whose  son  Entena  and  grandson  En-anna-tuma  II.  con- 
tinued the  succession.  After  a  second  interval  comes  Ur-Bau, 
from  whom  the  throne  passes  throu]2:h  his  daughter  to  his 
son-in-law  Nammaghani.  After  a  third  but  shorter  interval 
there  followed  Gudea,  who  conducted  a  successful  campaign 
against  Elam,  but,  like  his  predecessors,  devoted  most  of  his 
energies  to  building  operadons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ur-Ningirsu ;  and  hnaJly  there  must  be  placed  a  second  Akurgal, 
and  either  before  or  after  him  Lukani,  whose  son  Ghalalama 
may  possibly  have  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  these  old  kings  and 
patesis  of  Sirpurla  are,  with  the  exception  of  one  of 
4B   ThAir       Ur-Bau  and  several  of  Gudea,  com- 
ill8<^pU0I18.    P^^'^^]y    short,    and    are    generally 
*^  concerned  with  the  erection  of  build- 

ings and  temples  in  the  city,  an  object  to  which  both 
kings  and  patesis  without  exception  devoted  themselves. 
The  thousands  of  clay  tablets,  however,  which  have 
been  discovered  dating  from  this  period,  the  high  point 
of  development  attained  in  their  sculpture  and  carving 
in  relief,  the  elaborate  but  solid  construction  of  their 
temples  and  palaces,  are  all  evidence  of  a  highly 
developed  civilisation  ;  and  the  question  at  once  arises 

AA  inio<Y>  Aat-A    ^  ^^  ^'^^*  ^^^  '""^^  ^  assigned 
«o.  ineir  okw.   ^^^    ^^^    ^-^^   ^^   ^^^    kingdom    of 

Sirpurla.  Additional  interest  is  lent  to  the  way  in 
which  this  question  may  be  answered  by  the  fact 
that   even  the  earliest   inscriptions  and  carvings   that 

language  but  merely  a  cabalistic  method  of  writing  invented 
by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  themselves  was  for  years  stoutly 
defended  by  its  adherents ;  it  has  now,  however,  given  way 
before  the  results  of  recent  excavations.  The  thousands  of 
archaic  tablets  found  at  Telloh  and  elsewhere  are  written 
entirely  in  Sumerian  by  a  people  who  both  in  their  inscriptions 
and  in  their  art  exhibit  no  traces  of  Semitic  origin.  The  exist- 
ence of  Sumerian  as  the  language  of  these  early  inhabitants  of 
Babylonui  is  now  generally  admitted.    See  also  l>elow,  f  71  (end). 
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have  been  discovered  cannot  have  been  the  work  of  a 
barbarous  race,  but  demand  the  assimiption  that  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  during  which  they  gradually 
attained  their  high  level  of  civilisation  and  culture,  had 
passed. 

It  will  be  obvious  that,  as  the  date  of  Sargon  I.  is 
already  fixed,  the  simplest  way  of  answering  the  question 
and  of  assigning  a  date  to  the  earlier  kings  of  Sirpurla 
is  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
Sargon  I.  Until  recently  it  was  impossible  to  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  though  it  was  generally  held 
that  the  archaic  forms  of  characters  on  the  inscriptions 
of  the  kings  of  Sirpurla  favoured  the  theory  which 
assigned  to  them  an  early  date.  The  excavations  at 
Nippur,  however,  have  now  yielded  sufficient  data  to 
justify  a  more  conclusive  answer. 

In  the  same  stratum  as  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
and  AluSarsid,  and  not  far  from  them,  was  found  a 
fragment  of  a  vase  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Entena, 
patesi  of  Sirpurla,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  the  vase 
to  En-lilla  or  Bel,  the  god  of  Nippur.  It  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  from  this  fact  alone  that  Entena  was  the 
contemporary  of  Sargon  I. ,  though  it  may  be  held  to 
indicate  that  approximately  the  same  date  may  be 
assigned  to  Sargon  and  the  earlier  patesis  of  Sirpurla. 
Excavations,  however,  were  subsequently  extended  below 
the  level  at  which  the  records  of  Sargon  had  been  found, 
and  traces  of  a  still  more  ancient  civilisation  were 
disclosed.  An  altar  with  a  small  enclosure  or  curb 
around  it,  two  immense  vases  of  clay  standing  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other,  probably  on  an  inclined 
plane  leading  up  to  the  altar,  and  a  massive  building 
with  an  ancient  arch,  were  the  principal  architectural 
remains  discovered.  However,  there  were  also  found 
inscriptions  which,  though  occurring  at  a  higher 
level  and  mixed  with  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  are 
proliably  to  be  assigned  to  a  pre-Sargonic  period.  As 
the  majority  of  these  are  broken  into  small  fragments, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  intentionally  broken 
and  scattered  by  some  subsequent  invader  of  the  country. 
Gale-sockets  and  bUxks  of  diorite,  however,  were  not 
broken,  and  so  were  made  use  of  by  subsequent  kings. 
Thus  both  Sargon  I.  and  Bur-Sin  II.  used  for  their 
own  inscriptions  the  blocks  which  already  bore  the 
rough  inscription  of  Lugal-kigub-nidudu,  one  of  the 
kings  of  this  early  period.  The  characters  in  these 
early  inscriptions,  especially  on  the  vases  of  Lugal- 
zaggisi,  the  most  powerful  of  these  early  kings,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  employed  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  earliest  kings  of  Sirpurla  (Urukagina,  Ur-Xina, 
and  E-dingira-nagin),  sharing  with  them  certain 
peculiarities  of  form  which  are  not  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  conclusion  that  they  date  from  about  the  same 
period  is,  therefore,  not  unwarranted  ;  and.  as  this  period 
must  be  placed  before  Sargon  I.,  we  are  justified  in 
assigning  to  Urukagina  a  date  not  later  than  4000  B.C. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  predecessors  of 

Sargon  I. ,  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  until  the 

AT   Htkfnrgk    ^^^^st  Strata  beneath  the  temple  of  Ekur 


Sargon. 


at  Nippur  had  been  sifted,  is  a  task  that 


requires  some  ingenuity.  Our  only  source 
of  information  is  afforded  by  the  fragmentary  inscrip- 
tions themselves ;  but,  as  many  of  these  are  dupli- 
cates, it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  their  original 
text.  The  earliest  rulers  of  Babylonia,  such  as  En- 
sag-sagana,  are  found  in  conflict  with  the  city  of  Kis, 
and  spoil  from  Kis  was  from  time  to  time  placed  as  an 
offering  in  the  temple  at  Nippur.  Sometimes  Kis  was 
victorious,  and  then  the  king  of  Ki§.  as  in  the  case  of 
Ur-Sulpauddu,  made  a  presentation  to  the  temple  at 
Nippur  in  his  own  behalf.  The  ultimate  superiority  of 
Ki§,  however,  was  assured  by  its  alliance  with  the 
powerful  city  of  Isban  ;  for  Lugal-zaggisi,  son  of  Uku§, 
patesi  of  Isban,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  extended  his 
sway  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia.  He  has  left  us  a 
record  of  his  achievements  in  a  long  inscription  carved 
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on  more  than  a  hundred  vases,  which  he  deposited  in 
Nippur.  Though  he  especially  favoured  his  own  city 
of  Isban,  ^Jirech  was  probably  his  capital,  while  Ur, 
Larsa,  and  Nippur  were  important  centres.  Lugal- 
zaggisi's  empire  did  not  long  survive  him,  and  the  lead 
in  Babylonian  politics  passed  to  the  city  of  Sirpurla, 
E-dingira-nagin's  conquest  of  Isban,  however,  was  not 
followed  up  by  his  successors  on  the  throne ;  and  the 
hegemony  passed  once  more  to  the  north,  this  time  to 
Sargon  of  Agad^,  who  laid  all  Babylonia  under  his 
sway,  the  rulers  of  Sirpurla  exchanging  the  title  of 
king  for  that  of  patesi  in  consequence  of  their  subjection 
to  him.  Such  may  be  taken  as  a  general  sketch  of  the 
course  of  Babylonian  history  up  to  the  time  of  Sargon  I. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  race  or  nationality 
Lugal-zaggisi  and  the  earlier  kings  belonged,  though 
we  may  mention  the  theory  of  Hilprecht,  who  sees  in 
their  successes  against  the  cities  of  Babylonia  the  earliest 
Semitic  invasions  of  the  country ;  regarding  Ki5  as 
their  first  military  outpost,  and  Isban,  which  he  is 
probably  wrong  in  identifying  with  yarran,  as  their 
military  base.  Another  patesi  of  Isban  who  may  be 
placed  in  this  early  period  is  Mul-Babbar  (in  Semitic, 
Amel-^mal).  whose  inscription  on  three  clay  cones  is 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

After  the  fall  of  Sargon's  empire,  the  first  city  that 
appears   to    have    gained    a    considerable    supremacy 

^g  -J  throughout  Babylonia  is  Ur.  Under  Lugal- 
kigub-nidudu  Ur  had  already  risen  to  some 
importance  ;  but  the  city  had  been  included  in  Sargon's 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  thousand 
g  years  after  his  death  that  it  again  recovered 
its  position.  Only  two  of  her  kings  at  this 
later  period  are  known  to  us,  Ur-gur  and  Dungi.  In 
addition  to  their  title  '  king  of  Ur,'  both  style  themselves 
kings  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  a  title  implying  that  many 
cities  throughout  both  southern  and  northern  Babylonia 
had  tendered  their  submission  and  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  them.  The  monuments  themselves  bear  witness 
that  this  title  was  no  empty  boast,  but  had  its  founda- 
tion in  a  real  supremacy. 

A  seal  cylinder  in  the  Brirish  Museum  bears  a  dedication  to 
Ur-Gur, '  the  mighty  hero,  king  of  Ur,'  by  a  *  pate^  of  the  diy  of 
ISkun-Sin,  hb  servant,' while  there  is  evidence  that  the  later 
patesis  of  Sirpurla  were  subject  to  Ur,  the  Louvre  possessing  a 
fragment  of  a  statue  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Bau  by  Gh^a- 
kuna,  '  son  of  Lukani,  patesi  of  Sirpurla,  for  the  life  of  Dungi, 
*  the  mighty  king,  kin^  of  Ur,  king  of  Burner  and  Akkad ' ;  an 
inscription  with  a  similar  purpose  of  the  time  of  Ur-Ningirsu, 
Gudea's  son  and  successor,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
That  Ur-gur  was  a  great  builder  is  attested  by  the  many 
short  inscriptions  on  oricks  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  he  either  founded  or  restored.  From  these  we 
gather  that  he  built  the  great  temple  of  the  Moon-god  in  Ur, 
while  in  Erech  he  erected  a  temple  to  NinS,  the  goddess  IStar. 
On  a  brick  from  a  tomb  discovered  by  Loftus  at  Senkereh, 
the  ancient  Larsa.  is  recorded  the  fact  that  Ur-gur  built  a  temple 
to  the  Sim-god  there,  and  bricks  found  at  Nippur  record  nis 
rebuilding  of  the  great  temple  of  E^kur  in  that  city.  Excava- 
tions at  the  latter  place  show  that  this  temple  was  larger  than 
any  of  its  predecessors ;  buildings  that  had  been  standing  smce  the 
time  of  NarSm-Sin  he  razed  to  the  ^ound  in  order  to  erect  his 
huge  platform  of  sun-dried  bricks,  m  the  N  W.  comer  of  which 
he  DuUt  a  huge  zikkurratu  (temple  tower)  of  at  least  three  stories. 
Ur-gur  thus  appears  to  have  erected  or  rebuilt  temples  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Babylonia ;  in  his  zeal  tor  religion, 
however,  he  did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  his  own  capital,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  ne  erected,  or  at  any  rate  rebuilt,  the 
city- wall  of  Ur.  His  son  and  successor  Dungi,  'king  of  Ur, 
king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  quarters,'  carried  on 
the  work  of  temple-building  to  which  his  father  had  devoted 
himself,  and  restored  the  temple  of  IStar  in  Erech.  An  in- 
teresting clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  contains  a  copy  of 
an  old  inscription  that  once  stood  in  a  temple  at  Cuihah.  The 
copy  was  made  in  the  later  Babylonian  period  by  a  scribe  named 
B€l-uballi5,  and  the  archaic  mscription,  which  his  care  has 
rescued  from  oblivion,  records  the  erection  by  Dungi  of  a 
temple  to  the  god  Nergal  in  the  city  of  Cuthah. 

With  Dungi  our  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Ur  and  its 

supremacy   comes   to   an   end   for   a   time.     Whether 

4S  Iain.  ^""S^'s   successors  retained   for   long   their 

hold  over  the  rest  of  Babylonia,  or  speedily 

sank  into  a  position  of  dependence  to  some  other  city, 

we  have  no  means  of  telling.      When  we  once  more 
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come  across  inscriptions  we  see  that  the  lead  in  burner 
and  Akkad  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Isin. 

At  present  we  possess  inscriptions  of  four  kings  of  Isin  :  Ur- 
Ninib,  Libit-Htar,  Bur-Sin  I.,  and  ISme-Dagan.     In  the  case 

•  of  each  of  them,  before  their  <±ief  title  'king  of 

circa  2500.  jgj^ '  jg  gjvcn  special  mention  is  made  of  Nippur, 
Ur,  Eridu,  and  Erech  as  being  under  their  sway.  The  order  in 
which  these  cities  are  mentioned  is  significant.  The  fact  that 
Nippur  heads  the  list  proves  that  Ur  sank  greatly  in  importance 
after  the  days  when  she  held  the  lead  in  Sumer  and  Akkad. 
A  fifth  king  of  Isin,  named  ISbigirra,  is  known  to  us ;  the  only 
evidence  01  his  existence,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
and  title  on  a  fragment  of  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  rule  in  Babylonia  now  passes  once  more  to  the  city  of  Ur, 
which  regains  its  old  suprenmcy.  ISme-Dagan  was  the  last 
king  of  Isin  who  retained  the  title  of  'king  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad,'  and  held^  together  the  confederation  of  Babylonian 
,  —  cities  which  that  name  implies ;  we  find  his  son 

50.  2na  DyiL  erecting  a  temple  for  the  life  of  Gungunu,  king 
of  Ur.  of  Ur,  as  a  token  of  homage.     Under  Guneunu 

began  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur,  to  which  the 
ctrca  2400.     kings  Bur-Sin  II.,  Ine-Sm,  and  Gamil-Sin  be- 
long.    The  many  inscriptions  on  clay  tablets 
that  have  been  recovered,  dated  in  the  reigns  of  these  three 
kings,  testify  to  the  ^eat  commercial  prosperity  of  Babylonia 
at  this  time.    The  rise  of  the  aty  ot  Larsa  followed 

51.  Laxsa.   the  second  dynasty  of  Ur.      The  kings  of  the 

former  city  held  Ur  as  a  dependency,  and  appear 
to  have  extended  their  rule  still  farther  sifield,  for  they  assume 
also  the  title  'king  of  Sumer  and  Akkad.'  The  two  principal 
kings  of  Larsa  were  NOr-Kammfin  and  his  son  Sin-iddina. 
„•  -  _  ^^rxrx  ^*^^  erected  temples  in  Ur.  and  the  latter  foimded 
circa  2300.  ^  temple  to  the  Sun-god  in  his  capital  Sin-iddina 
also,  after  meeting  Mrith  success  in  the  field,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  territory.  He  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale  the  wall  of  Larsa,  and  by  cuttmg  a  canal  obtained 
for  that  city  a  constant  supply  of  water. 

Sin-iddina  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  enemy 
his  victory  over  whom  he  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
B2  Biam  g^tcdt  however,  with  great  probability, 
that  it  was  Elam  whom  he  repulsed.  This 
must  have  been  the  period  of  the  Elamite  invasion 
to  which  A5ur-bani-pal  refers.  On  taking  the  city  of 
Susa,  about  650  B.C.,  Asiu--bd,ni-pal  relates  that  he 
recovered  the  image  of  the  goddess  Nana,  which  the 
Elamite  Kudur-Nanhundi  had  carried  off  from  Erech 
1635  years  before — i.e.,  about  2285  B.C.  Though  Sin- 
iddina  repulsed  the  Elamites,  he  did  not  check  them 
for  long.  A  few  years  later  we  find  them  under  the 
leadership  of  Kudur-Mabug,  son  of  Simti  -  Silhak, 
again  invading  Babylonia.  This  time  they  met  with 
more  success  and  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in 
the  south.  Kudur-Mabug  was  not  king  of  Elam.  He 
styles  himself  *  prince  of  the  Western  land  * :  that  is  to 
say,  he  was  ruler  of  the  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
W.  frontier  of  Elam.  From  this  position  he  invaded 
the  country,  and,  having  established  himself  as  king  of 
S.  Babylonia,  he  erected  a  temple  in  Ur  to  the  Moon- 
god  in  gratitude  for  his  success.  His  son,  Rim-aku, 
succeeded  him  and  attempted  to  consolidate  his 
kingdom,  restoring  and  rebuilding  Ur  and  extending 
his  influence  over  Erech,  Larsa,  and  other  cities;  his 
usual  titles  were  '  exalter  of  Ur,  king  of  Larsa,  king  of 
Sumer  and  Akkad.'  It  is  a  period  of  much  interest  for 
the  biblical  student  (see  Chedorlaomer). 

During  the  second  dynasty  of  Ur  the  city  of  Babylon 
had  enjoyed  a  position  of  independence,  with  her  own 
63  Babvlon.  ^'"S^  ^"^  system  of  government ;  but  her 
^  influence  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  was  not  until  the 
reign  of  yammu-rabi,  the  contemporary  of  Sin-iddina 
and  Rim-Aku,  that  she  attained  the  position  of  im- 
portance in  Babylonia  which  she  held  without  inter- 
ruption for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  The  dynasty  to 
which  Hammu-rabi  belongs  was  called  by  the  native 
historians  the  '  Dynasty  of  Babylon,'  and,  as  far  as  we 
at  present  know,  forms  the  limit  to  which 

rca  2400.  ^^^^  traced  back  the  existence,  or  at  any 

rate  the  independence,  of  their  city. 

The  dynasty  was  founded  about  2400  B.C.  by  Sumu-abi,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Sumula-ilu  and  Zahum  his  son.  It  is  possible 
that  on  Zabum's  death  a  usurper,  Immeru,  attempted  to  ascend 
the  throne ;  but  his  rule  cannot  have  been  for  long,  as  scribes  of 
contract  tablets  do  not  give  him  the  title  of  xing,  and  his 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  kings  of  Dynasty  I.,  Zabum's 
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&on,  Apil>Sm,  being  stated  to  have  directly  succeeded  his  fieuher. 
Of  the  reign  of  Apil-Sin's  son,  Sin-muballit,  we  know  nothing, 
his  only  claim  to  remembrance  being  that  he  was  the  father  of 
]|^ammu>rabL 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  position 
occupied  by  Babylon  when  ^ammu-rabi  ascended  the 
54.  Hamxnn-  ^'"^"^-  That  she  was  already  beginning 
-  . ,  '  to  extend  her  sway  over  the  districts  in 
her  immediate  neighbourhood  we  may 
conclude  from  a  reference  on  a  cylinder  of  Nabonidus. 
who  states  that  the  temples  of  the  Sun-god  and  of  the 
goddess  Anunitu  at  Sippar  had  been  falling  into  decay 
'  since  the  time  of  2^bum '  ;  the  phrase  implies  that 
Zabum  had  at  any  rate  rebuilt  these  temples,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  included  Sippar  within  his  sphere  of 
influence.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain,  however,  that 
the  authority  of  the  city  had  not  penetrated  into  southern 
Babylonia.  On   ^ammu-rabi's   accession  he  first 

devoted   himself  to   the   internal   improvement  of  his 

.  g     territory.     In  the  past  both  Babylon  and 

^*  Sipf)ar  had  suffered  from  floods,  and  the 
recurrence  of  these  he  sought  to  diminish  by  erecting 
dams  and  cutting  canals.  One  inscription  of  his, 
written  both  in  Sumerian  and  in  Semitic  Babylonian 
on  clay  cylinders  in  the  British  Museum,  reads  as 
follows : — 

Qammu-rabi,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  Bab}^lon,  king  of  the 
four  quarters,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  lung  whose  deeds 
unto  the  heart  of  SamaS  and  Marduk  are  well-pleasing,  am  I. 
The  summit  of  the  wall  of  Sippar  like  a  gr^t  mountain  widi 
earth  I  raised.  With  a  swamp  1  surrounded  it.  The  canal  of 
Sippar  to  Sippar  I  dug  out  and  a  wall  of  safety  I  erected  for  it. 
]|^ammu-rabi,  the  founder  of  the  land,  the  king  whose  deeds  unto 
the  heart  of  §amal  and  Marduk  are  well -pleasing,  am  I. 
Sipptar  and  Babylon  in  a  peaceful  habitation  I  caused  to  dwell 
continuously,  ^ammu-rahi,  the  darling  of  SamaS,  the  beloved 
of  Marduk,  am  I.  That  which  fnun  days  of  old  no  king  for 
his  king  had  built,  for  SamaS  my  lord  gloriously  have  I  accom- 
plished. 

In  addition  to  his  works  at  Sippar  we  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  he  cut  the  •  ^ammu-rabi  canal,' 
on  both  sides  of  which  he  sowed  corn-fields.  He 
erected  a  granary  in  Babylon,  in  which  he  stored  grain 
for  tise  in  years  of  famine  or  scarcity.  The  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  granary  has  perished  ;  but 
we  possess  a  copy  of  it  in  clay,  made  in  the  Neo-Baby- 
lonian  period  by  RimQt-Gula,  and  deposited  in  Babylon 
in  the  temple  E^dda.  ^ammu-rabi's  works  of  improve- 
ment, however,  were  not  confined  to  Sippar  and  Babylon. 
As  he  extended  his  authority  throughout  the  country, 
he  introduced  the  same  enlightened  methods,  rebuilding 
the  temples  of  the  gods  in  the  various  cities,  conciliating 
the  inhabitants,  and  out  of  scattered  principalities  form- 
ing a  single  and  organic  kingdom,  with  its  metropolis 
at  Babylon.  The  princip>al  enemy  to  Babylonuin 

independence  at  this  period  was  Elam  ;  but  after  a  series 
of  campaigns  ^ammu-rabi  signally  defeated  her,  and 
effectually  hindered  her  advances  to  the  S.  and  W. , 
after  which  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to 
the  material  improvement  of  his  people,     ^iammu-rabi 
was  not  the  first  king  of  Babylonia  to  form  a  great 
empire  out  of  scattered  elements.     Lugal-zaggisi  and 
Sargon  I.  had  already  made  this  achievement,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  their  empires  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  ^ammu-rabi  in  extent,     yammu-rabi's  work, 
however,  is  distinguished  from  theirs  by  its  permanence. 
Whilst  Isban  and  Agad^  soon  sank  back  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  Babylon  remained  the  chief  town  of  the 
kingdom  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history, 
^ammu-rabi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Samsu-iluna^  the  other 
jm   jrtm       kines  of  the  first  dynasty  being  EbiSum,  Ara- 
oo.  aiB        mi-ditana,    Ammi-zaduga,   and    Samsu-ditana, 
BUCCeBSOrS.    who  follow  one  another  in  direct  succession. 
circa  22*^0     Samsu-iluna  continued  his  father's  work  of  ir- 
^  '    rigation,  and  we  know  from  two  inscriptions 
that  he  built  many  temples  to  the  gods.    Of  his  successors, 


however,  we  possess  few  inscriptions,  though  many  contracts, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  each  of  tnc  kings  of  this  dynasty,  have 
been  found  which  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  private  and 


dated  in  the  reign  of  each  of  tnc  kings  of  this  dynasty,  have 
been  found  which  throw  an  interesting  light 
social  sides  of  Babylonian  life  at  this  period. 

The   second    d)masty    consists    of   eleven    kings 
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Iluma-ilu,  Itti-ilu-nibi,  Damki-iliSu,  U-ki-bal,  and  his 
56  2iid  Dvn.  ^^^^^  §u-u§-si,  Gul-ki-iar  and  his  son 
Uru-Azair  Kirgal-dara-maS,  and  his  grandson  A- 
A»a^.  ^ij^i^.j^gjj^j^a^^  A-kur-ul-ana,  Melam- 
ctrca  2090.  matati,  and  Ea-gamil.  Of  this  dynasty 
we  know  nothing,  though  it  has  been  conjectiu^  with 
some  probability  that  it  was  during  this  period  that 
the  Kassiles  first  invaded  Babylonia,  Descending  from 
the  mountainous  territory  on  the  borders  of  Media 
and  Elam,  they  overran  the  country  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  cities ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
dynasty  we  find  them  firmly  sealed  on  the  throne. 
So  far  as  we  know,  they  were  never  ejected  by  force, 
but  were  absorbed  in  process  of  time  by  the  Semitic 
element  of  the  nation,  which  gradually  recovered  its 
predominance. 

There  were  thirty-sbc  kings  of  the  third  dynasty ;  but 

only  the  names  of  the  kings  at  the  beginning  and  of  those 

-  J.        at  the  end  of  the  dynasty  have  been  pre- 

.  sra  liyn.  5^,-^^^  j^  ^^  Babylonian  list  of  kings. 
Other  sources  of  information,  however,  now  become 
available  ;  the  '  Synchronous  History '  gives  a  r6sum6  of 
the  relations  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  which 
during  the  early  part  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty 
attained  its  independence  (cp  Assyria,  §  25);  the 
account  furnished  by  the  'Synchronous  History'  is 
supplemented  by  the  mutilated  text  of  a  somewhat 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle ;  the  official  correspond- 
ence between  Babylonia  and  Egypt  during  a  small  part 
of  this  period  is  preserved  on  some  of  the  tablets 
found  at  Tell  el-Amama;  and,  finally,  inscriptions  of 
several  of  the  kings  themselves  have  l«en  recovered,  as 
well  as  contract-tablets  dated  in  their  reigns. 

The  first  king  of  the  dynasty  was  GandiS,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Agura-si,  Gu-ia-Si,  Us-5i,  Adu-me-ur.  and  Uz- 
circa  1725.  2i-u-niai.  Here  the  ga^  occurs  in  the  list  of 
kings ;  and  it  is  probably  at  some  point  in  this  gap  that  ^  we 
must  place  Agum,  who  is  known  to  us  from  a  long  inscription, 
a  copy  of  which  in  Neo-Assyrian  characters  was  preserved  in 
the  library  of  ASur-bini-pal ;  horn  it  we  learn  that  he  recovered 
and  restored  to  the  temple  of  E-sagila  in  Babylon 
ctrca  1500.  certain  images  of  Marduk  and  of  the  goddess 
Zarpanitu,  which  had  been  carried  off  to  the  land  of  I^ani. 

A  later  place  in  the  same  gap  must  be  assigned  to 
Kallimma-Sin  (or  Kadashman-Bel  ?  cp  Knudizon,  ZA 
15  269/),  four  of  whose  letters  are  in  the  A  mama  series ; 
this  correspondence  serves  to  indicate  the  intimate  re- 
lations between  Egypt  and  Babylonia  at  this  period, 
both  the  sister  and  daughter  of  Kallimma-Sin  being 
among  the  princesses  of  western  Asia  whom  the  king  of 
Egypt  married.  The  order  of  the  other  kings,  whose 
names  have  been  recovered  and  must  be  placed  within 
the  same  gap  in  the  list  of  kings,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested,  for  example,  that  SagaSalti- 
BuriaS,  the  son  of  Kudur-B€l,  should  be  placed  before  Kara- 
indaS,  though  a  later  date  b  possible;  moreover,  Kurieabu 
I.,  the  son  of  KadaSman-^arbe,  is  usually  placed  after  and  not 
before  Kara-indaS,  though  a  suggestion  has  lately  been  made  to 
the  contrary.  According  to  the  '  Synchronous  History '  Kara- 
indaS  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Assyrian  king,  A5ur-b€l-niSiSu, 
between  whom  and  A5ur-uballij  at  least  two  kings,  Puzur-ASur 
and  A5ur-nadin-a|)C,  occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria ;  from  the 
same  document  we  know  that  between  Kara-indaS  and  Kara- 
hardaS,  the  contemporary  of  ASiu--uballit,  at  least  one  king, 
Buma-BuriaS,  occupied  the  throne  of  Babylon ;  yet  on  the 
similar  Babylonian  chronicle  Kara-indaS  b  mentioned  as  the 
son-in-law  of  ASur-uballi(,  and  the  father  of  Kara-|iardaS.  It  u 
possible  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts  only  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Kara-indaS  of  the  *  Synchronous  Hbtory '  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  son-in-law  of  ASur-uballit.  On  thb  assump- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  certain  places  in  the 
order  of  succession  are  not  definitely  ascertained,  we  are  still 
able  to  summarise  the  chief  events  of  the  period.  Kara- 
indaS  b  the  first  Babylonian  king  mentioned  in  the  '  Synchronous 
History,'  where  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a  treaty  with  ASur- 
Q  bel-niSiSu,  king  of  Ass>'ria;  similar  friendlv  re- 
arca  1400.  lations  with  the  northern  kingdom  were  probably 
maintained  by  Kurigalzu  I.  and  his  father  KadaSroan-^arbe. 
Buma-BuriaS,  the  son  of  Kurigalzu  I.,  formed  a 
ctrca  1440.  fj^gjj  treaty  with  Assyria  concerning  the  frontier 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  built  a  temple  to  the  Sun-god  at 
Larsa,  as  we  learn  from  a  brick  that  has  been  recovered  from  its 
ruins.  ASur-uballi$,  who  succeeded  ASur-n5din-ab«  on  the  throne 
of  Assyria,  strengthened  the  ties  between  hb  kingdom  and 
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Babylonia  by  marrying  his  daughter  Muballitat-Serfla  to  a 
king  of  Babylonia,  who  Dore  the  name  of  Kara-indaS  ;  and  when 
his  grandson,  Kara-^ardaS,  the  son  of  Kara-indaS,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  still  more  cordial.  The  Kassite  troops,  however, 
possibly  jealous  of  Assyrian  influence,  slew  Kara-l)ardaS  and  set 
the  usurper  Nazi>bugaS  on  the  throne.  The  death 
ctrca  1400.  qI^  Kara-V'"da5.'«l  to  ihc  mvasion  of  Babylonia  by 
ASur-uballit,  who  avenged  his  grandson  by  slaying  Nazi-bugas, 
and  puttinc  Kurigalzu  II.,  a  son  of  Buma-Buria^,  the  former 
king  of  Babylon,  m  his  place.  Kurigalzu  II.  was  ambitious  to 
extend  the  boundary  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  with  this  end  in  view 
he  undertook  a  campaign  against  Elam,  the  capital  of  which  he 
conquered  and  sacked,  as  we  learn  from  an  mscription  on  an 
agate  tablet  which  was  found  at  Nippur.  On  undertaking 
hostilities  against  Assyria,  however,  he  was  defeated  by  B€l- 
.  --Op.  nirari,  and  was  forced  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
ctrca  1300.  jjy  jjjg  l.mer  with  regard  to  the  boundary  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  next  defeat  by  the  Assyrians  which  the 
Babylonians  sustained  was  in  the  reign  of  Nazi-maruttaS,  the  son 

•  j^Act  ^^  Kurigalzu  II..  when  Ramman-nirari  inflicted  a 
ctrca  134^'  signal  defeat  on  tne  Babylonian  forces  and  extended 
the  Assyrian  boundary  still  farther  southward.  KadaSman- 
Turgu,  whose  name  was  also  written  KadaSman-B€l,  the  son 
of  Nazi-maruttaS,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  and 
was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son,  whose  name,  occurring  in 
a  broken  inscription  from  Nippur,  may  probably  he  restored 
[KadaSmanl-Buriail.  The  Babylonian  List  of  Kings  furnishes 
the  names  of  the  last  kings  of  the  dynasty.  Of  Is-am-me-  .  .  . 
-ti  we  know  nothing,  and  of  SagaSald-SuriaS  only  the  fact  that 
he  dedicated  an  object  to  B£l  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  at 
Nippur.  §agaSalti-§uriaS  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bib^,  and 
the  names  01  the  next  three  occupants  of  the  throne^  are  hS\- 
Sum-iddina,  KadaSman-Harbe,  and  RammSn-Sum-iddina.  We 
do  not  know  the  relations  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  this  period  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  last 
three  kings  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Assj'ria.  Tukulti- 
Ninib,  kingj  of  Assyria,  to  whom  Ramman-nirari  III.  ascribed 
the  title  *  kmg  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,'  invaded  Babylonia,  cap- 
tured Babylon,  and  for  seven  years  maintained  his  hold  upon 
the  country.^  On  the  death  of  Rammun-Sum-iddina,  however, 
the  Babylonian  nobles  placed  his  son  Ramm^-Sum-u^ur  on 
the  throne,  and,  proclaiming  him  king,  threw  oflf  the  As- 
syrian yoke.  Subseouently,  during  the  reign  of  Ramm&n-Stmi- 
y/#v/f  TOTr»  u?""**  '"C  Assyrians  suffered  a  crashing  defeat; 
circa  1 2 10.  jj^gjy  ij^jg  Bel-kudur-usur,  was  slain  in  the  battle ; 
and  although  Ramm&n-sum-u$ur,  on  following  up  his  victory  by 
an  invasion  of  Assyria,  was  repulsed  by  Ninib-pal-ESara,  he 
recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  Babylonian  territory.  Dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Meli-SiQu,  and  of  his  son,  Marduk-pal-iddina. 
the  Assyrians  made  no  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  reverse  they  haa 
sustained.     On  the  accession  of  Zamama-Sum-iddina,  however. 

•  YTgg  .'\5ur-d;in  crossed  the  frontier  and  recaptured 
circa  H55.  several  Babylonian  cities.  Zamama-Sum-iddina 
rfeigned  only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  B€l-Sum-iddina  II., 
the  last  king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty.  Under  this  king  the 
country  suflTered  attacks  from  Elam,  and  the  discontent  and 
misery  which  followed  the  defeats  sustained  by  the  Babylonians 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  d>'nast>'. 

The  fourth  dynasty  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Pa5^ ; 

who  its  founder  was  we  do  not  know,  though  an  early 

lift  4th  Tlv„   P^^c^  ^^  i^  must  be  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 

'(•p^k\'  rezzar  I.      In  one  of  the  two  monuments 

'  '*       that  we  possess  of   this   king  he  styles 

himself  'the  Sun  of  his  land,  who  makes  his  people 

prosperous,  the  protector  of  boundaries' ;  and  it  is  certain 

that  to  a  great  e.xtent  he  restored  the  fallen  fortunes  of 

the  kingdom.     He  successfully  prosecuted  campaigns 

against  Klam  on  the  east,  he  conquered  the  Lulubi  on 

the  north,  and  even  marched  victoriously 

^  '  into  Syria.     Against  Assyria,  however,  he 

did  not  meet  with  similar  success. 

On  Nebuchadrezzar's  crossing  the  frontier,  ASur-rSS-iSi, 
king  of  .Assyria-  marched  against  him,  and  Nebuchadrezzar, 
who  was  not  then  prepared  to  meet  an  army  of  the  As- 
syrians, burnt  what  engines  of  war  he  had  with  him,  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  retreat.  He  soon  returned  with  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  Asur-re5-i§i,  who  had  also  strengthened  his  army, 
defeated  him,  plundered  his  camp,  and  earned  ofl"  forty  of  his 
chariots.  A  king  who  reigned  early  in  the  dynasty  and  may 
possibly  have  succeeded  Nebuchacfrezzar  is.  B^l-nSdin-aplu, 
whose  name  is  known  from  a  'boundary  stone'  dated  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  ^  Under  Marduk-nadin-al)€  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  were  again  in  conflict.  It  b  probable  that  this 
king  enjoyed  a  temporary  success  against  "riglath-pileser  I., 
/-f»v-/»  TTTrt  during  which  he  carried  off"  from  the  city  of 
circa  1 1 10.  Ekallati  the  images  of  the  gods  Ramman  and 
Sala  which  are  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  in  his  inscription  on 
the  rock  at  Havian.  This  campaign  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
*  Synchronous  History,'  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  account 
of  the  campaign  there  mentioned,  which  ended  disastrously  for 
Babylonia,  the  two  kings,  it  is  said,  set  their  chariots  in  battle 
array  'a second  time'  (see  Assyria,  §  28X     "This  second  cam- 
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paign  consisted  of  a  series  of  successes  for  Tiglath-pileser,  w^ho, 
after  defeating  Marduk-niLdin-a|)€  in  Akkad,  captured  Babylon 
itself  and  other  important  cities  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
kingdom.  ASur-b€l-kala,  Tiglath-pileser's  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Assyria,  changed  his  father  s  policy  and  formed  treaties 
with  the  Babylonian  king  Marduk-SApik-zftr-mSti.^  On  this 
•  Ttoo  **"8**  death  Ramm&n-apiu-iddina,  a  man  of  ob- 
ctrca  HOC.  scure  origin,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
and  Aiur-bCl-kala,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy,  allied  himself  to 
the  new  king  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter.  Only  the 
beginnings  of  the  names  borne  by  the  last  three  kings  of  the 
dynasty  are  preserved  in  the  List  of  Kings. 

The  fifth  dynasty  was  called  the  dynasty  of  the  •  Sea- 
land,'  and  was  a  short   one,  consisting  of  only  three 
_-    _^  j^        kings,   Simmai-^u,   Ea-mukin-zer,  and 
*  /a     T^^  Kaisu-nadin-a^l      It  is  not  improbable 
^»ea).        ^^^  ^^  Chaldean  tribes,  who  are   not 
^  *    actually  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  be- 
fore the  time  of  Aiur-nasir-pal  and  Shalmaneser  II., 
were  even  at  this  early  period  making  their  influence 
felt,    overrunning   soudiem   Babylonia  and    spreading 
themselves  throughout  the  country ;  and  the  fact  that 
at  a  later  time  we  find  them  especially  connected  with 
the  district  termed  the  *  Sea-land '  in  S.  Babylonia  lends 
colour  to  the  suggestion  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Sea- 
land  was  of  Chaldean  origin. 

Of  the  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  Ea-mukln-zCr  reigned  but  a 
few  months  ;  the  other  two  kings,  who  occupied  the  throne  for 
,    longer  periods,  are  mentioned  by  NabQ-aplu-iddina  in  connection 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  at  Sippar.     At  the 
time  of  Simm^-Sil)u  this  temple  was  in  ruins  in  consequence 
I    of  the  troubles  and  disturbances  in  Akkad,  the  powerful  tribes 
I    of  the  Sutu  having  previously  invaded  the  country,  laying  the 
I    temple  in  ruins  and  breaking  up  the  sculptures.     Simma£%^u 
'    partially  restored  the  structiu-e  of  the  temple,  and  placed  it  m 
;    charge  of  a  priest  for  whose  maintenance  he  appointed  regular 
'    offerings.    In  the  violent  death  of  SimmaS-Si^u,  otwhich  we  Team 
I    from  the  fra^ent  of  a  Babylonian  Chronicle,  and  in  the  short- 
ness of  the  reisn  of  Ea-mukln-zCr,  we  may  probably  see  additional 
I    indications  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  at  this  time. 
I    Under  Ki^u-nftdin-a^  the  general  distress  was  increased  by  a 
I    famine,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reguhur  offerings  for  the 
temple  of  Sama£  at  Sippar  ceased. 
Tne  first  king  of  the  sixth  dsmasty  was  E-ulbar-Sakin-ium, 
I    and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  E-kur-Sum-u§abSi,  the  priest 
A  A   ii4-1i  Tkiirt     whom  Simma$-Sihu  had  placed  in  charge  of 
/  /£   J\      **  temple  at  Sippar,  complained  to  the  king 
(of  Bazi).     that  the  offerings  had  ceased.     On  hearing  the 
rifxa  102  ^     state  of  the  temple's  resources  E-ulbar-Sskin- 
^'^    Sum  increased  the  re^lar  ofiierings  and  endowed 
the  temple  with  certain  property  situated  in   Babylon.    The 
sixth  dynasty  consbied  of  only  three  kings,  E-ulbar-Sukin-Sum 
being  succeeded  by  N  inib-kudurri-u^ur  and  Silanim-sukamuna ; 
it  was  termed  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Bazi,  and  each  of  the 
three  kings  on  a  fragment  of  a  chronicle  is  termed  a  '  son  of  Bazi.' 

From  this  point  onwards  for  nearly  a  himdred  years 

there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  histor>'. 

After  the  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Bazi  an 

61.  Gap.    Elamite  occupied  the  throne  for  six  years ; 

circa  1005.  ^^^  ^*s  name  is   not   known,   nor   are  the 

circumstances  that  attended  his  accession. 

He  did  not   perpetuate   his  hold   upon   the  countr}- ; 

fttli  T\       ^^^  ^^  ^^  death  the  rule  again  passed 

("k  h  lo   \     ^^  native  Babylonians,  the  kings  of  the 

'  y  '•  eighth  dynasty,  which  was  the  second 
to  bear  the  title  *  the  dynasty  of  Babylon.' 

The  names  of  the  early  kings  of  the  dynasty  are  not  preserved, 
though  Sibir,  a  Babylonian  king  whom  Aiur-nu^-pal  mentions 
as  having  destroyed  a  city  which  ne  himself  rebuilt,  is  probably  to 
be  placed  in  this  period.     The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  of  whose 

circa  010  *■**§"  details  are  known  is  §amaS-mudammik,  who 
"  *  sunered  a  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Ramman- 
nirari  II.,  king  of  Assyria.  Against  NabO-Sum-i5kun,  his  suc- 
•  cessor    on    the    throne,    RammSn  -  nirari    scored 

Ctrca^  900.  another  victory,  several  Babylonian  cities  falling 
into  his  hands,  though  we  subsequently  find  him  on  good  terms 
with  Assyria  and  allying  himself  to  NaoQ-.^um-iSkun,  or  possibly 
his  successor,   each   monarch   marr>'ing   the   other's  daughter. 

^•-.>.     op^     Nabfl-aplu-iddina  is  the  next  king  wht)  is  known 

Ctrca  »HO.  jQ  YxvLVft  ruled  in  Babylon,  and,  though  he  aided 
the  people  of  Sul)i  against  A^ur-na^ir-pal,  his  relations  with 
Shalmaneser  II.  were  of  a  friendly  nature.  He  is  the  king  who 
restored  and  endowed  so  richly  the  temple  of  SamaS  at  Sippar, 
digging  in  the  ruins  of  former  structures  till  he  found  the  ancient 
iinage  of  the  god.  He  restored  and  redecorated  the  shrine,  and 
with  much  ceremony  established  the  ritual  and  offerings  for  the 
god,  placing  them  under  the  direction  of  Naba-nSdin-Stmi,  the 


1  The  name  has  also  been  read  Marduk-§2pik-kullat. 
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son  of  the  former  priest  E-kur-Sum-uSabSi.  Marduk-Sum- 
iddina  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne ;  but  his  brother 
circa  8  co  ^lai^u^^-b^l-usati  headed  a  revolt  against  him,  and 
050.  tyinpclled  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Shalmancser 
of  Assyria,  who  defeated  the  rebels  and  restored  the  land  to 
order.  Shalmaneser's  son  and  successor,  SamSi-RammSn  11., 
was  not  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship  with  Babylonia.  He 
directed  an  expedition  against  that  country  and  plundered  many 
cities  before  meeting  with  serious  opposition.  Marduk-balatsu- 
•  g  ikbi,  the  Babylonian  Icing,  had  meanwhile  col- 
lected  his  forces,  which  included  bands  from  Klam, 
Chaldea,  and  other  districts ;  and  the  two  armies  met  near  the 
city  of  Dar-Pa[>sukal.  Marduk-balafsu-ikbi  was  totally  de- 
feated :  5000  of  his  troops  were  slain  ;  2000  more  were  captured  ; 
and  rich  booty,  including  100  charioLs  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Assyrians.  Ramman-nirari  III.,  the  successor  of  §am§i- 
Rammun,  also  subjugated  a  considerable  portion  of  Babylonia, 
carrying  away  to  Assyria  Bau*at}-iddina,  the  Babylonian  king, 
together  with  the  treasures  of  his  palace. 

Here  the  record  of  the  •  Synchronous  History '  ceases, 
and  there  follows  another  gap,  of  about  fifty  years,  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  next    king  of  Babylon  whose  name  is  known 
is  NabQ-§um-iskun— the  first  name  which  occurs  after 
63  Nabo-     ^^  break  in  the  List  of  Kings.     His  suc- 
liasB&r  "     ^^^^^'"  ^'^  NabQ-nasir,  the  Nabonassar 
of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  ;  and  with  this 
'^''         king  our  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
succession  becomes  fuller,  as,  in  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  List  of  Kings,   the  information 
contained  in  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  Ptolemaic 
Canon  becomes  available.     In  the  third  year  of  Nabo- 
nassar's  reign,  Tiglath-pileser  III.  ascended  the  throne 
of  Assyria ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  an  invasion 
of  Babylonia,  during  which  he  overran  the  northern  dis- 
tricts and  captured  several  cities,  carrying  away  many 
of  their  inhabitants.     Tlie  distress  in  the  country  due  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Assyrians  was   aggravated   during 
this   reign    by  internal    dissension  :    Sippar  repudiated 
Nabonassar' s  authority,  and  the  revolt  was  subdued  only 
after  a  siege  of  the  city. 

The  Babylonian  Chronicle  tells  us  that  after  a  reign  of 
fourteen  years  Nabonassar  died  in  his  palace  at  Babylon, 
and  was   succeeded    by    his   son    Nadinu,    the 
'  ^^*    Nadios  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  who  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Nabu-nadin-zer  of  the  list  of  kings.     The 
eighth   dynasty  ended  with  the  country  in  confusion. 
Nabu-nadin-zer,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years,  was  slain 
in  a  revolt  by  his  son  Nabu-Sum-ukln  or  ^lun-ukln , 
'  ^  '    who  had  hitherto  held  the  position  of  governor  of 
a  province.     After  his  accession  the  dynasty  soon  came 
to  an  end.     He  had  not  enjoyed  his  position  for  more 
than  a  month  when  the  kingdom  again  changed  hands 
and  Ukln-zgr  ascended  the  throne. 

From  the  fall  of  the  eighth  dynasty  until  the  rise  of 

the  Neo- Babylonian  empire  Babylonia  was  overshadowed 

by  the  pwwer  of  Assyria,  the  kings  of 

the  latter  country  frequently  ruling  both 

at  Nineveh  and  at  Babylon.      Ukin-zer 

had  reigned  only  three  years  when  Tiglath-pileser  again 

invaded  Babylonia,  took  him  captive,  and  ascended  the 

throne  of  Babylon,  where  he  ruled  under  the  name  of 

Pulu   (see  TiGLATH-PiLESfciR).     On  his  death, 

'   ^*    which  occurred  two  years  later,  he  was  succeeded 

in  Assyria  by  Shalmaneser  IV. ,  who,  according  to  the 

Babylonian  Chronicle,  also  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 

of  Babylon,  though  in  the  List  of  Kings  Pulu  is  succeeded 

by  Ululai.     The  two  accounts  can  be  reconciled 

''   by  the  supposition    that    Ululai  was  the  name 

assumed    by    Shalmaneser    as    king   of   Babylon    (see 

Shalmaneser).     Shalmaneser  died   after  a  reign   of 

five  years,  and,  while  Sargon  held  the  throne,  Mero- 

dach-baladan,   a  Chaldean  from  southern  Babylonia, 

freed  Babylonia  for  a  time  from  Assyrian  control.     He 

sided  with    UmmanigaS,  king   of  Elam,  in  his 

struggle  with  Assyria ;  but  ten  years  later  was 

himself  captured   by  Sargon   after   being   besieged  in 

the  city  of  Ikbi- Bel  (see  Merodach-baladan, 


64.  ABsyriaii 
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694. 
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Sargon  ).     Sargon  then  ascended  the  throne  of 


Babylon,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  705. 
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According  to  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  the  next  two  years 
were  a  period  of  interregnum,  though  the  List  of  Kings 
assigns  the  throne  to  Sennacherib.  However  this  may 
be,  we  know  that  in  703  Marduk-zfi-kir-Sum  proclaimed 
himself  king ;  but  he  had  reigned  for  only  one  month 

when  he  was  murdered  by  Merodach-baladan. 
'  ^'  who  had  escaped  from  Assyria.  Merodach- 
baladan  thus  once  more  found  himself  king  in  Babylon  ; 
but  Sennacherib  marched  against  him,  defeated  him, 
and  caused  him  to  seek  safety  by  hiding  himself  in 
the  Babylonian  swamps.  After  plundering  Babylon 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  Sennacherib  returned    to 

Assyria,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  the  charge  of 
'  *  Bel-ibni,  a  young  native  Babylonian  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  Assyrian  court.  On  the  death 
of  Merodach-baladan.  shortly  afterwards,  a  rising 
headed  by  Suzub,  another  Chaldean,  brought  Sen- 
nacherib again  into  the  country.  Bel-ibni  also  must 
have  displeased  the  king  ;  for,  after  defeating  Suzub, 
Sennacherib  carried  Bel-ibni  and  his  nobles  to  Assyria, 

leaving  his  own  son  Asur-n§din-§um  upon  the 
'  *  throne.  Sennacherib  next  planned  an  expedition 
against  the  Chaldeans  whom  Merodach-baladan  had 
settled  at  Nagitu,  on  the  Elamite  shore  of  the  Persian 
ciulf,  whence  they  were  able  in  safety  to  foment  insur- 
rections and  plan  revolt.  Sennacherib,  determined  to 
stamp  out  this  disaffection,  transported  his  troops  in 
;hips  across  the  Persian  Gulf.  Disembarking  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eulaeus,  they  routed  the  Chaldeans 
and  their  allies,  and  returned  with  much  booty  and 
many  captives  to  the  Babylonian  coast.  Meanwhile 
Suzub.  who  had  previously  escaped  Sennacherib's  pur- 
suit, collected  his  forces  and  with  the  help  of  Elam 
captured  Babylon  and  placed  himself  upon  the  throne. 

He  is  to   be   identified  with  the  Nergal-u§ezib 

of  the  Babylonian  Chronicle  and  the  List  of 
Kings.  He,  however,  ruled  for  only  one  year.  Sen- 
nacherib, on  his  return  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  defeated 
his  army  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Nineveh.  Turning 
his  forces  against  Elam,  he  plundered  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,  and  was  stopped  in  his 
advance  into  the  interior  only  by  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  In  his  absence  a  rebel  bearing  the  name 
,  of  ^uzub — the  Mul5zib-Marduk  of  the  Chronicle 
^  '  and  the  List  of  Kings — seized  the  throne  of 
Babylon.  Allying  his  forces  with  those  of  Elam,  he 
attempted  to  oppose  Sennacherib  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
combined  armies  were  defeated  at  Halule.  Next  year 
Sennacherib  returned  to  Babylonia,  captured  the  city 
of  Babylon,   and  deported  MuSgzib-Marduk  and   his 

family  to  Assyria.     According  to  the  Babylonian 

Chronicle  and  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  there  now 

occurred  a   second   interregnimi,   though   the    List   of 

Kings  credits  Sennacherib  with  the  control  of  Babylonia. 

On  Sennacherib's  murder  in  681  his  son  Esarhaddon 

-.  o       was  proclaimed  king  of  Assyria.     He  succeeded 

to  the  rule  of  Babylonia  also,  though  a  son  of 
Merodach-baladan  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  throne. 
He  came  to  Babylon  and  personally  superintended  the 
restoration  of  the  city,  rebuilding  the  temples  and  the 
walls,  and  placing  new  images  in  the  shrines  of  the 
gods.  During  his  reign  Babylon  enjoyed  a  season 
of  unusual  prosperity,  and  was  free  from  the  internal 
feuds  and  dissensions  from  which  she  had  been  suf- 
fering. 

On  Esarhaddon's  death  the  throne  of  Babylon  passed 
,,  to  his  son  §ama§-sum-ukln,  his  elder  son,  Asur- 
^'  bani-pal,  having  already  been  installed  on  the 
.Assyrian  throne  during  his  father's  lifetime.  For  some 
years  the  two  brothers  were  on  friendly  terms,  and  when 
Urtaku  and  the  Elamites,  with  the  aid  of  some  discon- 
tented Babylonian  chiefs,  invaded  the  country,  ASur- 
b"mi-pal  assisted  his  brother  in  repelling  their  attack. 
During  all  this  time  §amas-sum-ukin  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  Assyria  and  acquiesced  in  his  brother's 
active  control  of  the  internal  affairs  of  both  kingdoms. 
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At  length,  however,  he  wearied  of  this  state  of  depend- 
ence, and  seizing  an  opportunity,  organised  a  general 
rising  against  Assyria  among  the  neighbouring  tribes 
and  nations  who  had  hitherto  owned  her  supremacy. 
He  bought  the  support  of  Ummaniga^,  king  of  Elam. 
contracted  an  alliance  with  Arabia,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlisted  the  services  of  smaller  chiefs.  Though 
one  half  of  the  Arabian  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  other  half  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Elamites.  This  powerful  combination,  however,  was 
neutralised  by  the  revolt  of  Tammaritu,  the  son  of 
Ummanigal,  the  king  of  Elam.  In  fact,  the  dissensions 
in  the  Elamite  camp  proved  of  great  service  to  Asur- 
bani-pal,  who  completely  crushed  the  confederation  that 
§ama§-§um-uk]n  had  brought  against  him  (see  A^i;r- 
BANI-PAL,  §7).  §ama5-sum-ukln  himself  was  besieged 
in  Babylon,  and,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  set  fire  to 
his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames.  According  to  the 
List  of  Kings,  he  was  succeeded  by  Kandalanu,  the 
^         Kineladanos  of  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  ;  but  this 

■*^*    king  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  ASur-bfini- 

pal  himself,  who,  on  this  supposition,  like  Tiglath-pileser 

III.  and  Shalmaneser  IV. ,  ruled  Assyria  and  Babylonia 

under  different  names.     The  last  years  of  his  reign. are 

wrapped  in  obscurity  ;  but  on  his  death  the  throne  was 

secured  by  Nabopolassar,  who  was  destined 

66.  Nabo-  to  raise  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  to 

poUlSsar.  found  an  empire,  which,  though  it  lasted  for 

625.        less  than  one  hundred  years,  eclipsed  by  its 

magnificence    any  previous    period    in   the 

varied  history  of  the  nation.      Nabopolassar,   in  fact, 

was  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  empire. 

During  the  early  part  of  Nabopolassar's  reign  A5ur- 
bani-pal's  successors  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  did  not 
relinquish  their  hold  upon  the  southern  kingdom.  They 
retained  their  authority  for  some  time  over  a  great  part 
of  the  country  (see  Assyria,  §  33/.).  Though  we  do 
not  possess  historical  documents  relating  to  this  period, 
we  may  conclude  that  Nabopolassar  during  all  these 
years  was  strengthening  his  kingdom  and  seeking  any 
opportunity  of  freeing  at  least  a  part  of  it  from  the 
Assyrian  yoke,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  conflicts 
between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  forces  were 
constantly  occurring.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he 
found  the  opportunity  for  which  he  was  waiting  in  the 
invasion  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  invaders  by  marrying  Nebuchadrezzar,  his 
606  eldest  son,  to  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  and  on 
*  the  fall  of  Nineveh  had  a  share  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  kingdom.  While  N.  Assyria  and  her 
subject  provinces  on  the  N.  and  NW.  fell  to  the  Medes, 
S.  Assyria  and  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  added  to  the  territory  of  Babylon. 

Before  Nabopolassar  could  regard  these  acquisitions 
of  territory  as  secure,  he  had  first  to  reckon  with  the 
power  of  Egypt.  Necho  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Psammetichus  I. ,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
had  set  himself  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Syria.  In 
608,  therefore,  'le  had  crossed  the  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
begim  his  march  northwards  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast  Vainly  opposed  by  JosiAH  (^.v. ),  he  pressed 
forward  and  subdued  the  whole  tract  of  country  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates.  For  three  years 
he  retained  his  hold  on  Syria,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh  that  Nabopolassar  successfully  disputed 
his  possession  of  the  country.  Nabopolassar  did  not 
himself  head  the  expedition  against  the  Egyptians,  for 
he  was  now  old  ;  but  he  placed  the  troops  under  the 
command  of  Nebuchadrezzar  his  son.  The  two  armies 
,  met  at  Carchemish,  where  a  decisive  battle  took 
^*  place.  Necho  was  utterly  defeated  ;  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  slain  ;  and  Nebuchadrezzar  pressed 
after  his  flying  army  up  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt. 

While  Nebuchadrezzar  was  still  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition Nabopolassar  died.  His  son,  therefore,  returned 
to   Babylon   and   was   duly  installed  as   king  in  his 
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stead.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  Nebuchadrezzar  consolidated  his  rule  in  Syria 

and  on  the   Mediterranean    coast    by 

66.  Nebnohad-  yearly    expeditions    in    those  regions. 

ressar.         After  a  few  years,  however,  the  country 

604.  showed  signs  of  repudiating  Babylonian 

control.  Nebuchadrezzar  returned  to 
the  coast  to  suppress  the  rising.  For  some  years  things 
remained  quiet ;  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Apries 
(see  Egypt,  §  69)  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  the  ferment 
revived.  After  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  Jerusalem 
fell  (see  Jerusalem). 

Tyre,  the  siege  of  which  also  Nebuchadrezzar  under- 
took, held  out  for  thirteen  years,  585-572  (see  Phce- 
NICIA).  Built  on  an  island,  it  was  practically  im- 
pregnable from  the  land,  while  the  blockade  instituted 
by  the  Babylonians  did  not  prevent  the  entry  of  supplies 
by  water.  More  successful  were  Nebuchadrezzar's 
campaigns  against  Egypt  We  do  not  possess  his 
own  account  of  them  ;  but  an  Egyptian  inscription 
records  that  on  one  of  them  (undertaken  against  Apries) 
he  forced  his  way  through  the  country  as  far  as  Syene, 
the  modem  Aswan,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia ;  and 
it  is  npi  improbable  that  the  country  was  subject  to 
Babylonia  diuing  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Amasis  II.,  who  succeeded  Apries  on  the  Egyptian 
throne  (see  E^ypt,  §  69).  Nebuchadrezzar's  hold 
upon  Egypt  cannot,  however,  have  been  permanent : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  own  inscriptions  mentions 
his  sending  an  expedition  to  Egj'pt  in  his  thirty-seventh 
3rear.  During   his    reign    the   relations   between 

Babylonia  and  Media  were  of  a  friendly  nature,  as  was 
not  unnatural  from  the  close  alliance  that  had  been 
established  between  the  two  kingdoms  before  the  fall 
of  Nineveh.  In  a  war  between  Media  and  Lydia,  some 
twenty  years  later,  the  Babylonians  did  not  take  part ; 
but,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  25th  of  May  in 
the  year  585  put  an  end  to  a  battle  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes,  Nebuchadrezzar,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king  of  Cilicia,  used  his  influence  to  reconcile  the  com- 
batants and  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 

While  constantly  engaged  in  extending  and  solidi- 
fying his    empire,    Nebuchadrezzar    did    not    neglect 
the  internal  improvement   of  his   kingdom.       He  re- 
built the  cities  and  temples  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  particular  devoted  himself  to  the  enlargement 
of  Babylon,   completing   its  walls   and   rebuilding   its 
temples  with  such  magnificence  that  the  city  became 
famous  throughout  the  world  (see  Nebuchadrezzar, 
Babylon).       Nebuchadrezzar  died  after  reigning  forty- 
three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  AmCl-Marduk, 
mentioned  as  Evil-Mekodach  (y.t/. )  in  2  K. 
2027  J".     Of  this  king  we  possess  no  inscription, 
though  contracts  dated  in  his  reign  have  been  found. 
He  was  assassinated  after  a  reign  of  two 
67.  His      years  in  a  revolt  led  by  Neriglissar,  his 
Baooesson.  brother-in-law,  who  succeeded  him  upon 
.559-         ^®    throne    (see    Nergal-sharezer). 
His  inscriptions  that  have  been  recovered 
are  concerned  merely  with  his  building  operations.     He 
,    was  succeeded  by  his  son  LabaSi-Marduk,  who, 
^^  *    after  reigning   nine   months,  was  murdered  by 
his  nobles.     Nabu-na'id  or  Nabonidus,  the  son  of  Nabu- 
balatsu-ikbi,  was  placed  upon  the  throne. 

Nabonidus  was  a  ruler  more  energetic  than  his  im- 
mediate predecessors  on  the  throne.     He  devoted  himself 

to    rebuilding    the     ancient     temples 

68.  NabonidUM.  throughout  the  kingdom,  and   dug  in 

ece.  their  foundations  until   he  foimd    the 

ancient  inscriptions  of  the  kings  who  had 
first  founded  or  subsequently  restored  them.  In  his  own 
inscriptions  recording  his  building  operations  he  re- 
counts his  finding  of  several  such  inscriptions,  and,  as  he 
mentions  the  number  of  years  that  had  passed  since  they 
had  been  buried  by  their  >*Titers,  his  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  Babylonian  chronology  is  invaluable. 
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Nabonidus,  however,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  rebuilding 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
priesthood  by  his  attempt  to  centralise  Babylonian 
religion.  Although  the  rise  of  Babylon  to  the  position 
of  the  principal  city  of  the  land  had  been  reflected  in 
the  importance  of  Marduk  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon, 
the  religion  of  the  country  had  never  radically  changed 
its  character.  It  had  always  remained  a  body  of  local 
worships,  each  deity  retaining  his  own  separate  centre 
of  ritual.  Nabonidus  set  himself  to  centralise  all 
these  worships  in  Babylon.  He  removed  the  images  of 
the  gods  from  their  shrines  in  the  various^cities  through- 
out the  country  and  transported  them  to  the  capital. 
By  this  act  he  brought  down  upon  himself  the  resent- 
ment of  the  priests,  who  formed  the  most  powerful 
section  of  the  community,  and  they,  by  the  support 
they  gave  to  Cyrus  on  his  capture  of  Babylon,  con- 
siderably aided  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country. 

Cyrus,  who  had  previously  conquered  the  Medes.  im- 
prisoning A<^tyages  and  sacking  Ecbatana.  next  turned 
his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Babylonia. 

69.  CyroB.    The  Babylonian  army  was  commanded 

^p.         by  Bel-sar-usur  (Belshazzar),  the  son  of 

Nabonidus ;    but    it   did    not    offer    an 

effective    opposition    to    the    Persian    forces.        After 

^    suffering  a  defeat  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  it  was 

^^  *  broken.  Cyrus  marched  on  and  entered  Sippar 
without  further  fighting,  and  Nabonidus  fled.  Babylon 
itself  was  taken  two  days  later,  and  Nabonidus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  (cp  Cyrus,  §  2).  In  restor- 
ing order  to  the  country,  Cyrus  adopted  the  wise  policy  of 
conciliating  the  conquered.  He  restored  to  their  shrines 
the  images  of  the  gods  which  Nabonidus  had  removed. 
The  popularity  he  acquired  by  this  act  is  reflected  in 
the  inscription  on  his  cylinder  recording  his  taking  of 
the  city,  which  was  probably  composed  at  his  orders  by 
the  official  scribes  of  Babylon.  Although  naturally 
couched  in  flattering  terms,  it  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  pacific  policy  of  Cyrus,  who  therein  allows  himself 
to  be  represented  as  the  vindicator  and  champion  of 
Marduk,  the  principal  deity  of  his  conquered  foe  : 

•  He  (i.e.  Marduk)  sought  out  a  righteous  prince  after  his 
OMm  heart,  whom  he  might  take  by  the  hand ;  Cyrus,  king  of 
AnSan,  he  called  by  his  name,  for  empire  over  the  whole  world 
he  proclaimed  his  title.  Vhe  land  of  ^utO^  the  whole  of  the 
tribal  hordes,  he  forced  into  submission  at  his  feet ;  as  for  the 
men  whom  he  had  delivered  into  his  hands,  with  justice  and 
righteousness  did  he  care  for  them.  Marduk  the  great  lord, 
the  protector  of  his  people^  beheld  his  upright  deeds  and  his 
righteous  heart  with  joy.  To  his  city  of  Babvlon  he  commanded 
him  to  go,  he  made  him  take  the  road  to  Babylon  ;  like  a  friend 
and  helper  he  went  by  his  side.  His  wide>spreading  ho^it,  the 
number  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  a  river,  cannot  be  numbered, 
girt  with  their  weapons  advance  at  his  side.  Without  contest 
and  battle  he  made  him  enter  into  Babylon  his  city ;  Babylon 
lie  spared  from  tribulation.  ^  Nabonidus,  the  king  that  did  not 
fear  him,  he  delivered  into  his  hand.    All  the  people  of  Babylon, 


the  whole  of  Sumer  and  Akkad,  princes  and  governors  beneath 
him  bowed  down,  they  kissed  his  feet,  they  rejoiced  in  his 
kingdom,  bright  was  their  countenance.     To  the  lord,  who 


through  his  strength  raises  the  dead  to  life  and  from  destruction 
and  misery  had  spared  all,  joyfully  they  paid  homage,  they 
reverenced  his  name.'  Other  passages  in  the  cylinder  refer 

to  the  zeal  displayed  by  Cyrus  for  Marduk  and  the  other 
Babylonian  gods. — 'When  into  Babylon  I  entered  favourably, 
with  exaltation  and  shouts  of  joy  in  the  palace  of  the  princes 
I  took  up  a  lordly  dwelling,  Marduk  the  great  lord  [inclined] 
the  great  heart  of  the  sons  of  Babylon  to  me  and  daily  do  I 
care  for  his  worship.  .  .  .  And  the  gods  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
which  Nabonidus  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  had  brought  into 
Babylon,  at  the  word  of  Marauk  the  great  lord  one  and  all  in 
their  own  shrines  did  I  cause  to  take  up  the  habitation  of  their 
heart's  delight.  .May  all  the  gods  whom  1  have  brought  into 
their  own  cities  pray  daily  before  B€l  and  Nabfl  for  the  lengthen- 
ing of  my  days,  let  them  speak  the  word  for  my  good  fortune, 
and  unto  Marduk  my  lord  let  them^  say :  "  May  Cyni«*  the 
king  that  feareth  thee  and  Camhyscs  his  s'>n  [have  prosperity]." ' 
,  With  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  the  history 
of  the  Babylonians  as  an  independent  nation  comes  to 
70  En<L  ^^  ®"^*  '^^  country  never  regained  her 
independence,  but  remained  a  province 
subject  to  the  powers  which  succeeded  one  another 
in  the  rule  of  W.  Asia.  Under  Cambyses,  indeed, 
and  still  more  under  Darius  Hystaspis,  discontent  be- 
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came  very  prevalent  in  Babylonia.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Darius  a  certain  Nadintu-Bcl  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  revolt,  declaring  himself  to  be  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, the  son  of  Nabonidus.  the  last  king  of 
Babylon.  Darius  stamped  out  the  rebellion  and  exe- 
cuted Nadintu-Bel.  A  few  years  later  he  quelled  a 
second  rebellion  headed  by  Ara^u,  who  was  captured 
and  crucified,  and  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  a  similar 
rising  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  These  rebellions 
were  the  last  struggles  of  the  national  spirit  to  reassert 
itself.  They  met  with  no  response  among  the  general 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  content  to  serve  their 
foreign  masters.  Babylonia,  in  fact,  remained  subject 
to  the  Persians  imtil  the  conquests  of  Alexander  brought 
her  under  Greek  control,  which  she  exchanged  only  for 
tlie  Parthian  supremacy. 

(a)  For  the  history  of  Babylonia,  see  the  works  by  Tiele,  Hom- 
mcl,  Delitzsch,  and  Winckler  cited  under  Assvri  a.    For  the  early 

Eeriod  these  hi^itories  may  be  supplemented 
^ «-— *-     y.reference  to  the  inscriptions  which  are 

**  *^  *  being  published  in  E.  de  Sarzec'b  /?/- 
couvertes  en  Chahiie  (1884.  etc.),  The  Bab.  Exped.  of  the  Univ. 
qfPemwfhania(\^l^  etc.),  edited  by  Hilprecht,  vac,  Cuneiform 
Texts  prom  Babylonian  tablets^  etc.  in  the  British  Museum 
(1896,  etc.).  Among  English  histories  reference  nuiy  be  made 
to  George  Smith's  Bab^loHia.  (SPCK,  iS77)and  G.  Rawlinson's 
Five  Great  Monarchies  0/  the  Eastern  iVorld^  vols.  i.  and  li. 
(1871).  In  Schr.'s  KB^  vol.  iii.,  translations  of  many  of  the 
historical  inscriptions  of  Babylonia  are  given,  white  the  same 
author's  COT  describes  the  principal  pomts  in  the  OT  which 
are  illustrated  by  the  monuments.  For  other  works  dealing 
with  the  inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  the  bibliogpraphies  mentioned 
in  the  article  Assyria  (f  34)  may  be  consulted. 

(3)  [On  the  religion  of  the  Babylonians  we  have  as  yet  only 
one  students'  handbook,  Jastrow's  Religion  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia (reviewed  by  D.  G.  Lyon,  New  Worlds  March,  1899X 
Sayce's  Hibbert  Lectures  (for  1887)  on  the  same  subject  arc 
less  systematic.  On  the  cosmology  of  Babylonia,  Jensen's 
Kosmologie  der  Babylonier  is  still  the  most  complete  authority : 
but  edtdons  of  religious  texts  must  be  consulted  by  the  advauced 
student.] 

if)  With  regard  to  books  for  the  study  of  the  language,  the  first 
dictionary  to  appear  was  Norris's  Assyrian  Dictionary  (1868-72), 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  In  his  Alphabettsches 
Verseichniss  der  Assynschen  und  Akkadischen  Wdrter  (1886), 
.Strassmaier  published  an  immense  collection  of  material,  which 
has  been  used  in  subsequent  dictionaries ;  among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Delitzsch's  AssyHsches  H^ffrterbuch  (1887,  etc  ; 
unfinished),  the  same  author's  Assyrisches  Handivdrterbuch 
('96),  Muss  Amolt's  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Assyrian  Lan- 
guage {\%()^^  etc.,  in  progress),  and  Meissner's  Supplemente  turn 
Assyrischen  lVjrterb$tcA  (iBgS)  I  Brflnnow's  Classified  List  of 
Cun-ifonn  Ideo^raphs^  i88o  (Indices^  1897X  contains  a  full  list 
of  ideographs  with  their  values.  The  best  Assyrian  grammar 
is  Delitzsch's  Assyr.  Gramm.  (188^ ;  transl.  by  Kennedy). 

(//)  The  existence  of  the  Sumenan  language,  which  for  long 
was  disputed,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  ;  but  a  grammar 
of  the  language  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  views  on  Sumerian  which  Delitzsch  expressed  in  his  Assyr. 
Gram,  he  has  since  completely  changed.  A  list  of  the  Sumerian 
values  of  the  cuneiform  .signs  is  given  by  Brunnow  in  his 
Classified  List,  while  Weissbach's  Die  sum^siche  Frage  C98) 
may  m  consulted  for  the  history  of  the  controversy. 

L.  W.  K. 

BABYLONIANS  (^^2  ^D? ;  yioi  BaByAconoc 
[BAQ],  Ez.28i5  [BA  om.  BaB.].  17  [-ONOC,  B],  23  ;  in 
Aram.  &C||^Z15«  BaByAconioi  [BAL],  B^ra49),  in  every 
case  the  land,  not  the  city,  is  referred  to  :  cp  especially 
Ez.  23i5,  *the  Babylonians,  the  land  of  whose  nativity 
is  Chaldea.' 

BABYLONISH  QABMENT,  R V  Babylonish  Mantle 

("irjK'  ni^K.  lit  'mande  of  Shinar,'  so  RV™k). 
Josh.  721.     See  Mantle. 

BACA,  VALLEY  OF  («Dan  pot^,  §  103),  or  Valley 
of  Weeping  (RV,  ®  €N  TH  koiAaAi  TOY  kAayO- 
McoNoc  [BX*R].  eic  THN  koiAaAa  t.  k.EK'^^AT]; 
cp  Aq.  Vg.  Pesh. ),  mentioned  only  in  Ps.  846  [7].  For 
the  meaning  given  above  cp  the  Wady  of  Weeping 
Vx*Jt  ^^*>*^  found  by  Burckhardt  near  Sinai.  The  name 
is  frequently  explained  'balsam  vale'  (so  RV^) ;  but 
cpCheyne,  who  reads  o'aii  (cp  (5  here  and  at  Judg.  2s), 
and  supposes  a  play  on  the  name  Bfika'im.  The  pL  d*K33 
occurs  in  3  Sam.  5 23^  (=  i  Ch.  14x4/),  apparently 
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as  the  name  of  a  spot  (see  Rephaim,  Valley  of) 
where  there  were  Baca-trees.  David  took  his  stand 
there  to  wait  for  Yahw^'s  signal  to  attack  the  Philis- 
tine's.* ®  (2S.  624)  speaks  of  it  as  a  'grove,'  mean- 
ing an  Asherah  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  trees  in  ®. 
On  the  meaning  of  Baca  trees  see  Mulberry. 

BACCHIDES(BAKXiAHC.also  BaExIxiAhc  :  Barakx- 
[i  Mace.  78.  A],  KAKX.  ['^-  ^'  12.  A].  BakxX.  t'^-  ^»' 
N*A]),  the  chief  general  of  Demetrius  I.  [^.v.,  1],  who 
was  sent  to  Judaea  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Alcimus  to 
the  priesthood  ( i  Mace.  78^).  Almost  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Nicanor,  he  was  sent  again  with 
Alcimus,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  Maccalxean 
party  at  Elasa,'  who  lost  their  leader  Judas  (chap.  9. 
161  B.C. ).  Judaea  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of 
Bacchides ;  nor  did  any  real  advantage  accrue  when 
Jonathan  took  up  the  leadership  (932^).  The  capital 
and  other  important  strongholds  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchides,  who  was  engaged  in  fortifying  them  until 
the  death  of  Alcimus  (159  B.C.),  when  he  returned  to 
Demetrius  (9  57).  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  opponents 
of  the  Maccabcean  party  (whose  hands  had  become 
strengthened)  agreed  to  betray  Jonathan  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  Biacchides.  This  piece  of  treachery  was 
discovered  and  avenged  (958^^).  Bacchides  set  out 
against  Judasa  (158  B.C. )  and  besieged  Beth-basi,  but 
met  with  ill  success  everywhere,  until  at  last  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  accept  Jonathan's  overtures  of  peace 
(968).  The  Jewish  captives  of  the  former  wars  were 
restored,  and  the  Maccabees  had  rest  for  four  or  five 
years. 

BACCHUBUS  (BAK)(OYPOC  [BA],  cAKXOyp  [L]. 
^j4Ct\'iKrs),  singer  in  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives 
(see  1'>.ra,  i.  §  5,  end),  i  Esd.  924;  but  not  in  ||  Ezral024 
[MT  EV  6BKA],  though  6"-  adds  ZAKXOYP- 

BACCHUS  {Lidgr),  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
Dionysus  (so  RV°«-  AlONYCOC  [AV]),  is  mentioned 
in  2  Mace.  67.  where  it  is  said  that  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birthday  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164) 
the  unhappy  Jews  were  compelled  to  attend  the  feast 
of  Bacchus  (AioNYCIA;  RV'n'K-  'feast  of  Dionysia') 
wearing  the  ivy-wreath  {Kurads),  the  peculiar  emblem 
of  the  god.  A  few  years  later  Nicanor  (the  general  of 
Demetrius)  threatened  to  pull  down  the  temple  and 
supplant  it  by  one  dedicated  to  Bacchus  unless  Judas 
was  handed  over  to  him  {id.  14 33,  Auivuiros  [A]).  The 
worship  of  Bacchus  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
first  by  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  family  he  was  the 
patron-god,  and  according  to  3  Mace.  229  several  years 
previously  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  had  been  branded 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator  (222-204)  with  the  sign  of  the 
ivy ;  the  object  of  this  obviously  being  forcibly  to 
identify  the  unwilling  Jews  with  the  detested  worship  of 
Bacchus.  See  Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  6.  His 
worship  would  be  specially  abhorrent  to  pious  Jews, 
since  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Dionysian  festivals  fell  in 
the  month  Elaphebolion  (March-April),  thus  synchronis- 
ing closely  with  the  passover.  In  course  of  time  the 
Hellenising  Jews  and  Greek  residents  were  more  attracted 
by  the  cult,  and  when  Jerusalem  became  a  Roman 
colony  (iElia  Capitolina)  we  find  Dionysus  with  his 
thyrsus  and  panther  figuring  upon  the  coins  as  one  of 
the  patron  gods.* 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  flourished  at  Cassarea, 
at  Damascus,  and  in  the  Haur&n.  He  was  the  special 
patron  of  Scythopolis,  and  from  him  the  town  Dionysia 
(Soada)  received  its  name.  Dion3rsus,  however,  soon 
became  identified  with  the  Nabatsean  deity  Dusares 
(the  Baal,  liie  god  of  heaven,  and   of  wine).     The 

^  In  9.  94  emend  ^nVX  to  '"^^P  (ova-fnta-fL^  [L]  for  ow« 
icAettrit^  [BA]).  '  when  diou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  stormy  wind 
in  the  tops  of  the  Baca  trees.'  It  is  in  the  tempest  that  Vahwfe 
*goes  out  against  the  Philistines.' 

8  Doubtless  an  error  for  Adasa. 

•  See  Madden,  Coins  0/  the  Jews^  x88i,  p.  252^^ 
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Dionysiac  character  which  the  latter  presents  is  not 
native:  it  is  directly  due  to  the  northern  influence.' 
The  priest  of  Dionysia  (see  above)  calls  himself  the  priest 
of  Dusares,  and  on  the  coins  of  Bostra  the  latter  appears 
with  the  Dionysian  emblem  of  the  wine-press.  Figures 
of  the  vine  and  wine-cup  are  still  found  upon  the  lintels 
in  many  of  the  villages  in  the  Haurfln.  Although  the 
worship  of  Yahw^  had  little  in  common  with  that  of 
Bacchus  {nequaquam  congruentibus  institutis.  Tacit 
Hist.hs)j  classical  writers,  observing  the  musical  and 
joyful  nature  of  their  ceremonial  rites,  now  and  then 
fell  into  the  error  of  making  Bacchus  a  Jewish  god 
that  had  been  worshipped  by  the  earliest  patriarchs  (cp 
e.g.  Plut.  Sympos.  146). 

For  the  various  mythological  forms  of  Bacchus,  see 
Ency.  Brit.^^  s.v.  '  Dionysus' ;  and  Roscher.  s.v. 

BACENOB  occurs  in  an  uncertain  passage,  2  Mace. 
1235,  Aoxrt^eof  W  rts  xLv  rov  (iaKi^vopos  [N'A].  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  captain  or  the 
cognomen  of  a  company  or  division  in  the  army  of 
Judas.     See  Dositheus. 

BACHBTTES,  THE  (n^SH  ;  Nu.  2635.  6»*^  [v.  39] 
om. ).     See  Becher. 

BADaEBi    BOCK    {]^),    Lev.  II5    RV">w' ;    KV 
Coney. 
BADOEBS'  SKINS.  RV  Sealskins  (D'e^nn  Kl^. 

B^rnW,  trnri,  AepMATA  YAKINei N A  [1  ANGINA.  Aq., 
Sym.,  Erek.l6io]  [BAL]  ;  Ex.255  2614  86723  8619 
[BAL  om.]  8934  Nu.468  [dcpfiarU^ifi  ifaKivOiyip]  xo-12 
1425  Ez.  16iot),  are  mentioned  as  the  fourth  or  outer- 
most covering  of  the  tabernacle  (next  above  the  *  rams' 
skins  dyed  red'),  and  as  outer  wrappings  for  the  ark 
and  different  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  during  journeys. 
In  E^zekiel's  figurative  description  of  Yahwfe's  adorning 
of  Israel  as  a  beautiful  maiden,  shoes  of  this  material 
are  included.  As  to  the  meaning  of  /aAa!  there  have 
been  many  opinions  :  five  chief  views  may  be  indicated. 

( 1 )  The  ancient  versions  with  one  consent  understood 
a  colour  :  ®  Syr.  Chald.  Vg.  render  •  blue*  or  '  violet,* 
Ar.  Samar.  '  black '  or  '  dark. '  This  view,  which  has 
been  strongly  maintained  by  Bochart,  rests,  however, 
on  no  philological  ground,  and  is  refuted  by  the  syntax 
of  the  Hebrew  words.*  Apart  from  the  versions,  all 
Hebrew  tradition  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  iaAaJ 
is  an  animal. 

(2)  In  the  discussion  on  this  animal  in  the  Talmud 
{Shabb.  c.  2,  fol.  28)  the  opinion  prevails  that  it  is  a 
species  of  j^»k  K*?n  (prob.  =  •  ferret  *),  a  description  which 
would  roughly  suit  the  badger;  and  the  claim  of  this 
animal  has  been  supported  (by  Ges.  and  others)  by 
comparison  with  late  Lat.  Taxus  or  taxo  (Ital.  tasso, 
Fr.  taisson)  and  Germ.  Dachs.^  The  common  badger, 
Meles  taxus,  found  throughout  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia,  reaches  its  southernmost  limits  in  Palestine,  where 
it  is  common  in  the  hilly  and  woody  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  skins  of  these  animals.  They  would  be  difli- 
cult  to  procure  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  desert,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  used  in  those  regions 
for  such  a  purpose.* 

1  For  the  god  Diisares  (Aovoupi^,  on  Nab.  inscr.  mem)!  *«« 
ZDMG 14465,  41 711,  Baethg.  Beitr.  92^,  WRS,  Kins,  v^ff.^ 
and  We.  Heid.'^  4,'^ff,  The  name  means' possessor  ^c/m)  of  ir^* 
The  latter  is  often  taken  to  he  equivalent  to  '  Sarah,'  in  which 
case  Dusares  is  equivalent  to  AbraJiam— a  hazardous  theory. 

1  0*B^nn  is  obviously  gen.  after  xi'y^ — i-e-i  equivalent  to  D7**?» 
not  to  D*CnKD,  in  the  phrase  for  '  rams*  skint  dyed  red.' 

'  Philological  explanations  involving  roots  common  to  the 
Ar^an  and  Semitic  languages  are,  however,  notoriously  pre- 
carious. 

4  How  little  value  attaches  to  the  opinion  of  the  Rabbis  may 
be  gathered  from  another  view,  strongly  supported  in  the 
Talmud,  that  the  e^nn  '^^'^  a  kind  of  unicorn  which  specially 
appeared  to  Moses  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately  afterwai<u 
disappeared  (Bochart,  i.  8  30). 
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^3)  A  more  scientific  et)nnology  is  that  which  com- 
pares the  Ar.  tu(ias  or  du(}ai,  '  a  dolphin. '  This  would 
indicate  a  marine  animal, — probably  (a)  the  seal  (RV 
text),  or  {b)  the  porpoise  (RV'"tf),  or  [c)  the  dugong  or 
sea-cow.  (a)  has  in  its  favour  the  adaptability 

of  sealskins  to  the  purposes  referred  to,  the  statement 
of  Artemidorus  (in  Strab.  16 776)  that  seals  abounded 
in  the  Red  Sea,  one  island  there  being  called  vr^aoi 
ipiaKdv,  and  the  actual  use  of  a  sealskin  covering  in 
antiquity  to  protect  buildings,  because  it  was  supposed 
that  lightning  never  struck  this  material  {e.g.,  Pliny, 
HN  2ss,  Suet.  Oct.  90).  One  species  of  seal,  Mona- 
chus  albiventer,  undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  some  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  common  seal,  PhocavituUna, 
{b)  The  porpoise,  like  the  seal,  is  as  a  rule  a  denizen  of 
this  colder  waters  of  the  globe  ;  but  Phocana  communis, 
the  common  porpoise  of  the  British  coasts,  occasionally 
enters  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  the  Indian  porpoise, 
Ph.  phoctenoides,  inhabits  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan,  and  may 
have  been  captured   in  the  Red  Sea.  (c)  The 

Dugong,  being  more  like  the  dolphin,  has  the  etymology 
in  its  favour.  According  to  Knobel  (Comm.  on  Ex.  25  5) 
this  animal  {Halicore  iabernaculi)  '  is  found  in  the 
Red  Sea,  attaining  a  length  of  8  to  10  or  more  feet,  is 
hunted  like  the  whale,  and  has  a  skin  well  adapted  for 
sandals  or  coverings. '  Friedr.  Del.  sought  to  strengthen 
the  case  for  this  identification  (Prol.  to  Baer's  EseJi.  p. 
xvi/ )  by  comparison  with  Ass.  /aAJu,  an  animal  whose 
skin,  according  to  various  Ass.  inscriptions,  was  used 
to  cover  the  beams  of  ships  in  the  manner  descril)ed  by 
Herodotus  (1  194).  He  has  since  {Prol.  77-79  ['86]). 
however,  abandoned  the  view  that  la^u  w.is  the 
dugong.  and  supposes  it  to  mean  wether.  *  The  dugong 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Manatee  of  the  Atlantic, 
composes  the  class  Sirenia.  They  are  usually  found 
in  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers  browsing  on  sea-weed, 
and  they  are  still  actively  sought  off  the  coast  of 
Queensland  for  the  sake  of  their  blubber  and  hide. 

(4)  Much  less  probable  is  the  opinion  of  Bottcher 
(Neue  Aehrenl.  32^)  that  B'rw  is  a  form  of  B^*n  (he- 
goat)  with  the  middle  radical  hardened  ;  he  supposes 
that  goat-skin  was  manufactured  into  a  kind  of  morocco 
leather.  It  is  natural  that  'rams'  and  'he -goats' 
should  come  together  as  in  Gen.  32 15  [14]  aCh.  I7ii  ; 
but  apart  from  this  the  explanation  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it. 

(5)  The  latest  and  perhaps  most  probable  view  is 
that  put  forward  by  Bondi  {^gyptiaca,  1  jf.),  who 
makes  r'nn  a  loan-word  fi-om  Egyptian  ihs,  '  Egyptian 
leather,'  and  gives  a  thorough  discussion  of  views. 
This  meaning  is  especially  suitable  to  Ez.  I610,  but 
is  also  appropriate  in  the  other  passages. 

Of  all  the  explanations  those  by  Ar.  duffos  or  fu^as^ 
by  Ass.  ia^u,  and  by  Eg.  ths,  most  deserve  attention. 

N.  M.— A.  K.  s. 

BAEAN  (Baian  [AKV]). 
Bean. 


Mace.  54/    RV ;   AV 


BAQ.  Several  of  the  Hebrew  words  are  much  more 
general  in  signification  than  the  English  'bag.' — (i)  d'3 
kls  (Dt.  25 13  Pr.  16 II  Mi.  6 II  Is.  466)  for  holding  money, 
or  the  weights  employed  by  merchants.  In  Pr.  I14 
(/SaXXdmoi'),  KW  renders  Purse.  (2)  enn  hdAt  (cp 
Ar.  ^irltaV***,  bag  of  skin.  etc..  and  see  Frfink.  296) 
in  2  K.  623  {B{)\(i.Koi\  of  Naaman's  bag  which  con- 
tained a  talent  of  silver.  In  Is.  3 3a  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  women's  adornments,  and  signifies 
probably  a  satchel  (so  RV ;  AV  'crisping  pin').  (3) 
'Sa  kili,  a  word  of  very  general  meaning  (see  Vessel), 
used  of  a  sack  for  containing  com  (Gen.  4225  ^77101^)  or 

1  Co  Shalmaneser,  Monolith  inscr.  ii.  16,  ina  eli^^e  fa 
maiaJe  /ahif,  *  on  boau  of  skins  of  wethers ' ;  so  Wi.  for  good 
reasons;  but  see  references  in  Muss-Amolt,  Ass.  Diet.  s.v. 
'gab-Sa-ii.' 
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of  the  instruments  carried  by  a  shepherd  (Zech.  11 15). 
It  is  rendered  'bag'*  only  in  i  S.  17 40 49  (AV'"»f- 
'vessel') :  see  Sling.  (4)  nins  si*ror  {  ^/bind,  cp  verb  in 
2  K.  12 to  [ii],  ns^,  'and  they  put  in  bags'),  Job  14 17 
{paXKdyriov),  Pr.  720.  aipj  's,  '  a  bag  with  holes '  (Hag. 
16).  It  is  rendered  '  bundle'  in  i  S.  2629  Gen  4235  (of 
money)  and  Cant.  1 13  (of  myrrh.  RV"*-  'bag').  (5) 
^aWdvTiop,  Lk.  1233.  RV  'purse';  and  (6)  yXuHrai- 
Ko/ioy  (Jn.  126  13 29,  RV^is-  '  box  ).     See  Box,  3. 

BACK)  (BAfO  [A]).  I  Esd.  84o=Ezra8i4.  Bigval  3. 

BACK) AS  (from  Pers.  baga,  •  God '  ;  see  Ed.  Meyer, 
£nt.  157  ;  cp  Bigvai,  Bigiha,  Abagtha),  a  eunuch  in 
the  household  of  Holofernes  ;  Judith  12 11^  (BAf^^C 
[BAi] :  in  V.  13  BAfcOC   [A*J). 

BAGOI  (BAfOi  [A]),  I  Esd.  6 14=  Ezra 2 2,  Bigvai,  2. 

BAQPIPE  (RVnK-  of  n;y'lBp4DDan.35ioi5[inz/. 
10  K*3l)*p.  Kr.  'm6]f  Gr.  CYM<t)a)NlA,  EV  'dulcimer'). 
The  Aramaic  word  is  from  crvfKfxavLa,  a  late  Gr.  word, 
used,  curiously  enough,  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of 
the  festivities  in  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (who  is  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  Daniel)  indulged  (.\xvi.lO5  xxxi. 
48;  see  Daniel,  §  7).  For  the  /orm  of  the  Aram,  cp 
pso.  <r6fi<f>{jjpoi,  'agreed,'  in  the  Fiscal  Inscription  from 
Palmyra,  137  A.  D.  (col.  3,  //.  14  45).     See  Music,  §  4  {i). 

BAHAETJMITE.  THE  (^P^"Tn3,  iCh.1133;  o 
Beep/weiN  [B,  K*=-'^].  o  -pBeiN  [«*1.  o  Barca/wi  [A], 
O  B^P^MAl  [LJ).  evidently  a  scribe's  error  for  '  the 
Bahiuimite ' — i.e. ,  •  the  man  of  Bahtkim  '  (^Pl^nSlH). 
The  same  reading  should  be  restored  in  2  S.  2831.  See 
Barhumite. 

BAHUBIM  (Dn^na  and  DnnS  ;  /iaovpctM  [A];  3  S. 
816  fiapoKti  IB],  .fL  JLJ;  16  5  /3ovp«i^  [Bl,  x9pP^  t^l ;  17  18 
fiaopeiix  [B],  fiai9xopp*i¥  [L] ;  19  16  /3eu>vpeifA  [B],  xoppo-v  l^A', 
iK.28  Paa$ovp€t^  [B],  pa0ovp9itJi  [AL],  /Soxxop^f  U/*^*  ''^"^* 
vii.07]),  a  place  in  Benjamin  (2  S.  19x6  [xyj),  not  included 
in  the  list  of  Benjamite  towns,  which  appears  prominently 
in  two  very  interesting  narratives — that  of  the  return  of 
MicHAL  to  David,  and  that  of  the  flight  of  David  from 
Absalom.  Michal  had  been  given  by  David's  angry 
father-in-law  to  Palti  {^.v.)  or  Paltiel  of  Gallim,  and 
David  in  his  returning  prosperity  demanded  her  back. 
Followed  by  her  weeping  husband,  Michal  went  from 
Gallim  *  to  Bahurim.  There  Abner  commanded  Paltiel 
to  return.  It  may  naturally  be  asked.  Why  was  Bahurim 
selected  as  the  scene  of  this  leave-taking  ?  The  answer 
is  furnished  by  the  story  of  David's  flight  It  is  clear 
from  2  S.  16 1  5  (cp  17  24)  that  Bahurim  lay  near  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan  valley.  Abner  would  have 
to  take  this  road  on  his  return  to  Mahanaim,  and  would 
naturally  wait  at  Bahiuim  until  he  knew  for  certain  that  a 
visit  to  Hebron  would  be  acceptable  to  the  king.  Mean- 
time the  envoys  of  David  conducted  Michal  to  Hebron. 
I^ter  it  was  David's  turn  to  pass  by  Bahurim,  when 
he  sought  the  Jordan  valley  as  a  fugitive  (2  S.  15  28). 
At  Bahurim  he  would  apparently  have  made  his  first 
halt  had  not  the  insults  of  Shimei  compelled  him  to  go 
farther*  (2  S.  16 5-14).  It  was  at  Bahiuim  also  that 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  lay  hid  in  a  well,  when  pursued 
by  the  servants  of  Absalom  (2S.  I7i8).  The  Sf)ot 
which  best  answers  the  topographical  conditions  is  (as 
Barclay  was  the  first  to  see)  SE.  of  the  village  of  el- 
*/sdwtyeh  (see  Laishah).  Here,  to  the  S.  of  the  old 
Roman  road,  van  Kasteren  found  in  the  upper  U'dfv 
er-Rawdby  a  ruin  without  a  name,  which  he  believes  to 
be  on  the  site  of  Bahurim  {ZDPVl^xoi  f.).  For 
a  less  probable  view,  fully  discussed  by  van  Kasteren. 
see  Marti.  Z.DPVZ%ff.  T.  K.  c. 

1  Sir  G.  Grove  (Smith's  DB)  thinks  this  may  be  doubtful. 
The  rendering  of  9^,  however,  in  a  S.  8 15  (viov  ovXAct^)  suggests 
that  the  verse  originally  closed  with  D  tI'?*  '  from  Gallim.'  That 
Palti  was  with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim  seems  veir  improbable. 

3  The  name  of  the  village  where  he  *  refreshed  himself'  (2  S. 
16 14)  seems  to  have  dropped  out.    See  Aybphim. 
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BAITERUS  (BAITHPOC  [BA]),  i  Esd.  6x7  RV.  AV 

Meter  us  ;  see  Gibbar. 

BAJITH,  RV  Bayith  (H^an,  '  the  tonple*  ;  text  of 
^  differs),  is  taken  in  EV  of  Is.  15a  as  the  name  of  a 
place,  the  article  being  neglected  (cp  AiN.  2).  It  is 
perhaps  more  defensible  to  render  the  stichus  containing 
the  word  thus  :  '  ITiey  go  up  to  the  temple,  Dibon  (goes 
up)  to  the  high  places  to  weep '  (so  Ges.  and  formerly 
Che.),  The  temple  referred  to  might  be  the  Beth- 
bamoth  of  the  inscription  of  Mesha  (/.  26  ;  cp  Bamoth- 
baal).  n'3  and  na,  however,  are  so  easily  confounded 
(see,  e.g..  Is.  10 3a  Kt. )  that  it  is  still  better  to  read  ,nnSy 
jun  na.  '  the  daughter  (=  people)  of  Dibon  is  gone  up,' 
with  Duhm  and  Cheyne  {SBOT). 

BAKBAEEAB  Oi^B.^S.  form  strange,  probably 
corrupt;  B^K^p  [B],  BakB-  [AL]  ;  Pesh.  has  WHT, 
which  in  tri».  8 12,  etc.  =Heb.  DHT,  Jeroham),  a  Levite 
in  list  of  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [^]. 
§  ^5  [^]  ^)'  ^  Ch.  9x5  ;  not  in  ||  Neh.  11 16,  but  perhaps 
transposed  to  v.  17  (where  MT  and  ^^^c.*"*-  read 
Bakbukiah  \^.v.\  though  6^  omits,  6^ /3o/cxetas). 

BAKBUK  (p^3T)2l,  §§  38,  71,  'pitcher';  but  see 
below ;  Bd^KBoyK  [AL]).  The  b'ne  BakbQk,  a  family 
of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  EIzra,  ii. 
§  9),  Ezra  2 SI  {^axovK  [L],  j8a<c<c.  [B])  =  Neh.  7  53  (/3o/c/3ou 
[B],  P€Kovp  [N])  =  i  Esd.  Ssif  {aKovip  [B],  axovfi^  [A]  ; 
EV,  Acub).  The  name  can  hardly  be  Hebrew.  It 
may  be  corrupted  from  Assyr.  ^abbakuka,  a  plant  name 
(see  Habakkuk).  t.  k.  c 

BAEBUKIAH  (n;i5|lp3,  §  38,  'pitcher  of  Yahw6'? 
[or  else=Bakbuk,  ,t  being  probably  a  simple  afforma- 
tive  (Jastrow,  /BL  13  127)],  cp  Bakbuk  ;  B^kB^KI^C 
[5<c.a mg. sup.  L],  BN»A  om.),  one  of  the  Nethinim; 
a  singer  in  list  of  Levite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Ezra,  il  §  S  [^],  §  15  [i]  a,  and  cp  Herstel,  105), 
Neh.  11 17  (BOKXCI^c  LL]  ;  omitted  in  ||  i  Ch.  9i6  before 
Obadiah  =  Abda  of  Neh.);  and  porter  in  Zerubbabel's 
band  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  6  ^,  §  11,  and  Herstel,  110), 
Neh.  1225.  In  Neh.  11 17,  of  the  three  persons  named, 
Mattaniah  is  a  '  son '  of  Asaph,  and  Abda  is  a  *  son ' 
of  Jeduthun.  It  is  plausible,  therefore,  to  take  Bak- 
bukiah  to  be  the  same  name  as  .rpa  (cp  ^^)  and  identify 
with  BuKKiAH  [q.v.\  One  of  the  sons  of  Heman.  The 
three  great  guilds  of  temple-singers  will  then  be  repre- 
sented. 

BAEEHEATS.  In  hb  dream  Pharaoh's  chief  baker 
carried  on  his  head   'three  baskets  of  white  bread' 

BaW  '^  ^^^'  Gen.  40x6— so  RV  and  most 
^^'  modem  scholars ;  AV  •  three  white  baskets'), 
in  the  uppermost  of  which  were  '  all  manner  of  bakemeats 
for  Pharaoh,'  literally,  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  AV, 
*  meat  [food]  of  Pharaoh,  the  work  of  a  baker '  (40x7). 
The  best  commentary  on  these  verses  is  the  representa- 
tion of  the  royal  bakery  on  the  tomb  of  Ramses  III.  at 
Thebes,  which  has  been  reproduced  by  Wilkinson  {Anc. 
Eg.,  1878,  1 176),  and  more  recently  by  Erman  (Anc. 
Eg.  191).  The  process  of  making  the  ordinary  house- 
hold supply  is  described  under  Bread  ;  here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  bring  together  the  scattered  notices  in  Scripture 
regarding  other  products  of  the  baker's  skill.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  remarkable  variety 
of  shapes  assumed  by  the  bread  and  pastry  in  the  repre- 
sentation referred  to.  Additional  varieties  are  collected 
by  Erman  from  other  sources  and  represented  on  the 
same  page.  How  far  the  Hebrew  court  bakers  (i  S.  8 
13)  were  able  to  imitate  those  of  Egypt  we  do  not  know. 

There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  names  for  different  species 

of  bakemeats  in  the  OT ;  but  it  is  now  impossible  to 

ft.  CakA     ^dci*^  them  (cp  Bread).     Thus  we  can 

^^^**  only  conjecture,  although  with  a  fair  amount 

erf  certainty,   that  the  cake   named   kikkdr  (133,   AV 

1  Cp  Akkub,  a.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  BA  omit  the 

name  (L  has  BaicfiovK\  since  «ucov^,  etc.  may  be  a  duplicate 

of  Hakupha  (^.v.). 
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•  morsel,'  RV  •  loaf'),  1  S.  236,  must  have  been  round, 
like  a  Scottish  •  bannock ' ;  which,  from  the  context, 
must  hold  good  also  of  the  barley-cake  {W?^)  of  Gideon's 
dream  (Judg.  7  lat).  The  nikkidim  (on^pj,  possibly 
from  ip3,  to  prick)  may  have  been  thin  cakes  pricked 
over  like  a  modem  biscuit,  or  dotted  over  with  the  seeds 
of  some  condiment  (see  below).  They  were  part  of  the 
present  which  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  I.  took  to  the 
prophet  Ahijah  (i  K.  I43),  and  are  rendered  by  EV 
cracknels,  for  which  the  American  revisers  prefer  to 
read  '  cakes. '  *  Still,  judging  from  etymology,  we  may 
consider  the  halld  (nVn),  the  cake  which  so  frequently 
occurs  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  as  having  been  perforated 
C^Vn.  to  pierce)  like  a  modem  Passover  cake.  It  was 
made  of  the  £nest  flour  (rhb).  Mention  is  made  of 
another  kind  of  sacrificial  cakes,  apparently  of  foreign 
origin,  which  the  women  of  Jerusalem  kneaded  and 
baked  in  connection  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 

•  Queen  of  Heaven  '  {q.v. ),  Jer.  7 18  44  xg.  ®  merely 
transliterates  the  Heb.  word  (d*3}3,  X""-^^^^  [BNAQ]  ; 
Xavpiotfas  [X*],  x^^^w**  [Q*]  "^  J^"".  44  xg),  and  the 
exegetical  tradition  varies.  That  these kavmdnfm  were 
some  kind  of  bakemeats  is  clear  from  the  kneading  of 
the  dough  in  their  preparation  (7 18).  It  is  generally 
thought  that  they  may  have  resembled  the  selinai 
(ireX^i'cu),  cakes  shaped  like  the  full  moon,  which  were 
offered  in  Athens  to  Artemis,  the  moon-goddess,  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  (see  especially  Kue.  's  essay  •  De 
melecheth  des  hemels,'  translated  in  Bu.'s  edition  of  his 
Gesammelte  Abh.  208,  and  the  comm.  of  Graf  and  of 
Giesebrecht  in  loc. ).  A  similar  custom  is  said  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  worship  of  the  Arabic  goddess  Al-'Uzza 
(We.  Ar.  Heid.<^)  38/.,  2nd  ed.  41/.). 

With  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  pastry  of  the 
Hebrews,  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
8  Paatrv  ^^  ^^^'  ^  more  delicate  relish  was  imparted  to 
^^'  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bakemeats 
in  three  ways.  ( i )  The  dough  was  baked  in  olive  oil. 
Thus  the  taste  of  the  manna  is  said  in  one  passage  (Nu. 
118  JE)  to  be  like  the  taste  of  'cakes  baked  with  oil' 
(RV"«-,  |DB*n  nr^),  generally  understood  of  some  dainty 
cooked  in  oil  (but  EV  •  like  the  taste  of  fresh  oil ').  (2) 
The  dough  was  prepared  by  being  mixed  with  oil  and 
then  fired.  This  mode  of  preparation  was  extensively 
used  in  the  ritual  of  P:  see.  for  example,  Lev.  24^, 
where  a  distinction  is  made  between  cakes  'mingled 
(n^Sa— see  ^^a  in  BDB  Lex. )  with  oil '  and  cakes  merely 

•  anointed  (D^mra)  with  oil.'  (3)  In  the  passage  parallel 
to  that  quoted  above  (i),  vir.,  Ex.  16  31  [P],  the  taste  of 
the  manna  is  likened  to  'wafers  {;;i^\r\,  for  which  sec 
Bread)  made  with  honey.'  From  this  passage,  from 
the  prohibition  of  honey  in  the  ritual  (Lev.  2 11),  and 
from  the  post-biblical  use  of  the  verbal  stem  e^an  (dbS), 
we  learn  that  honey  {d^bai) — no  doubt  both  the  pwxxiuct 
of  the  bee  and  the  artificial  grape-syrup  (the  modem 
dibs  :  see  Honey  ) — was  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
kinds  of  bakemeats.  0^al  jn  both  the  passages  dis- 
cussed (Nu.  118  EX.I63X)  renders  by  ^KpL%,  which, 
according  to  Athenaeus  (in  Di.  on  Ex.  16 31)  denoted  '  a 
bakemeat  made  with  oil  and  honey.'  Saadia's  word 
here  is  katoiif**  (pastilli  dulciarii),  a  species  of  confec- 
tion still  made  in  Syria.  Landberg  {Proverbes  et  Die  tons, 
125)  defines  it  as  'a  flaky  paste  (p&tisserie  feuilUUe) 
made  with  walnut  and  sugar  and,  in  spring,  with  cream.  '• 
Some  sort  of  dainty  confection  is  evidently  intended  by 
the  obscure  imbdlh  (niaa^  ;  2  S.  136  8  lof  ;  EV  •  cakes ') 
which  Tamar  baked  for  Amnon.'    If  the  etymology 

1  For  Josh.  9  5,  the  only  other  passage  where  CTlpJ  occurs 
(EV  *  mouldy  *),  see  DL  m  /<>c. 

3  The  cunous  in  these  matters  are  referred  to  Landberg's  book 
for  a  detailed  list  of  modem  Arab  confections,  123-138 :  cp  Wets. 
ZDMG  11  517/ 

'  On  the  reading  inv.  9  see  Cooking  Utbnsils,  |  5  \S\ 
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from  aaV  (heart)  were  more  secure,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  tit-bit  in  question  was  heart-shaped. 

In  Ez.27i7  we  find  among  the  trade-products  of 
Tyre  a  substance  called  pannag"  {yi^)  which,  according 
to  the  Targum,  was  a  '  kind  of  confection '  ;  so  RV™?-* 
The  meaning  is  quite  uncertain,  and  probably  the  text 
is  corrupt  (Co.  would  read  ojri,  wax ;  see  Pan  nag). 
For  the  frequently  mentioned  .ir'^i^K  or  grape-cake,  see 
Fruit,  §  5  ;  and  for  the  use  of  condiments  in  baking, 
see  Food  and  Spices.  a.  r.  s.  k. 

BAEINQ.     See  Bread,  §  a  ;  Oven. 

BAKINa  PAN  (njTO),  Lev.  2s  79-  See  Cooking 
Utensils,  §  7. 

BALAAM  (DI^3  ;  etymology  uncertain  ;  Winckler's 

Bel-'am  [G/ 1 120]  seems  improbable ;  cp  perhaps  Ba-lum- 

1  Two     '"^"^  ^^^^'  '^^^•)  ^"<^  ^^  Ibleam,  Bela 


acoonntB. 


Nicolaitans  ;   BaAaam  [BAL]  ;   Joseph. 


Bd^Ad^MOC ).  b.  Beor ;  a  soothsayer  or  prophet 
whom  Balak,  king  of  Moab.  made  anxious  by  Israel's 
victory  over  the  Amorites,  summoned  to  curse  his 
enemies.  Instead  of  doing  so,  Balaam  bore  himself  as 
the  prophetic  mouthpiece  of  Yahw6,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged as  his  God  (Nu.22i8),  and  by  the  spirit  of 
Elohim  (242)  foretold  the  future  glory  of  Israel.  No 
wonder  that  a  prophet  of  Judah,  writing  probably  in 
the  dark  and  idolatrous  days  of  Manasseh,  recalled  the 
history  of  Balaam,  when  he  would  remind  his  ungrateful 
countrymen  of  Yahw^'s  'beneficent  deeds'  (Mic.  65). 
Balaam's  character  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  enigma, 
and  from  Bishop  Butler's  time  onwards  many  subtle 
solutions  have  been  offered.  The  enigma,  however,  is 
mainly  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  traditions 
belonging  to  different  periods,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
critic  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  traditions 
which,  though  one  in  spirit,  present  a  palpable  difference 
in  details. 

According  ta  J,  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  dismayed  by 
the  number  of  his  new  and  unwelcome  neighbours, 
called  Balaam  from  the  land  of  the  \>n€  Ammon'  to 
curse  Israel.  Balaam  protested  that  he  could  not,  for 
all  the  royal  treasure,  go  beyond  Yahw^'s  word  ;  but  he 
saddled  his  ass  and  set  out.'  On  the  road,  the  angel 
of  Yahwfe,  invisible  to  Balaam,  but  visible  to  the  beast 
he  rode,  stopped  his  way  with  a  drawn  sword.  Yahwe 
endowed  the  ass  with  speech,  and  at  last  opened  the 
prophet's  eyes  to  the  apparition,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fear  which  held  the  animal  back,  Balaam  would 
have  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  Still,  he  re- 
ceived permission  to  go.  and  was  only  warned  to  report 
Yahw6's  oracle  faithfully.  The  Elohist  has  no 

occasion  for  these  marvels.  In  his  account,  Balaam, 
who  is  an  Aramaean  of  Pethor  (g.v.)  on  the  Euphrates 
(or  perhaps  rather  a  N.  Arabian  of  Rehoboth  by  the 
river  of  Musri),  did  not  yield  to  Balak's  repeated  solici- 
tations till  God  (Elohim)  appeared  in  a  dream  and  told 
him  to  go  with  the  Moabite  ambassadors. 

From  this  point  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the 
E  and  J  documents  with  full  confidence.  In  what 
follows  we  have  four  great  prophecies  concerning  Israel's 
future,  besides  three  short  oracles  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Amalekites,  the  Kenites,  and  the  Assyrians.  Prob- 
ably the  first  two  of  the  four  great  prophecies  come  to 
us  in  their  present  form  from  the  hand  of  the  Elohist,* 

1  The  word  *  confection '  here  used  in  the  RVnw-  refers  every- 
where else  in  EV  to  perfumes  or  spices  (Ex.  8O35,  RV  *  perfume  ; 
I  Ch.  9  30,  AV  •  ointment,'  RV  *  confection ' ;  Ecclus.  88  8) ;  cp  the 
'  confectionaries '  or  perfume-compounders  of  x  S.  8 13. 

a  22  5^;  read  ]\Qy  for  "iQ^  with  Di.  after  Sam.  Pesh.  Vg., 
and  some  Heb.  MSS.     For  a  third  view,  however,  see  Pethor. 

'  Nu.22  i9-2ta  belongs  to  E.  The  reason  why  Balaam  went 
is  not  told  in  the  extant  portions  of  J. 

4  The  Elohistic  account  of  the  prophecies  must,  however,  have 
made  some  reference  to  Moab^  and  must,  therefore,  have  ccm- 
tained  more  than  is  now  given  m  chap.  28. 
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while  the  last  two  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Yah  wist 

Balaam  prepares  for  his  work  rather  after  the  fashion 

of  a  sorcerer  than  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  ideas 

-   0-«eiA«    o^  Hebrew  prophecy.     In  order  to  influ- 

1  andaTEl  ^^  Elohim,  he  directs  Balak  to  offer 
L  J"  sacrifices  of  special  solemnity^  (sevoi 
altars,  seven  oxen,  seven  rams;  cp  Beer-sheba). 
Bamoth-baal,  the  scene  of  the  sacrifices,  was  no  ordinary 
'high  place,'  but  (probably)  one  of  those  high  hills 
where  huge  dolmens  still  suggest  primaeval  communing 
with  God,  and,  as  we  learn,  it  commanded  a  view  of  at 
least  '  the  utmost  part '  of  the  Israelitish  encampment. 
This  was  important,  for  a  curse  must  be  uttered  in  sight 
of  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  fall  (cp  23 13  a).  When 
Balaam  returns  to  Balak  and  his  princes  after  meeting 
God,  he  can  but  break  forth  into  jubilant  praise  of 
Israel.  Curse  it  he  cannot  The  people  has  a  destiny 
of  its  own  which  parts  it  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
The  Israelite  hosts  N.  of  Arnon  are  the  token  of  a 
mightier  multitude  unborn.  All  individual  desire  loses 
itself  in  the  sense  of  Israel's  greatness.  Happy  is 
he  who  dies  in  Jeshunm,  and,  dying,  knows  that  his 
people  is  immortal !  In  vain  Balak  changes  the  seer's 
place  of  outlook.  As  Balaam  beholds  all  Israel  from 
the  top  of  PiSGAH,'*  he  receives  a  divine  oracle  which 
confirms  and  transcends  the  former  blessing.  God, 
says  Balaam,  is  not  a  man :  he  does  not  change  his 
mind.  Nor  can  trouble  touch  Israel,  for  Yahw6  himself 
reigns  in  their  midst ;  and  the  people  (if  we  may  trust 
the  reading  ^)  greet  this  divine  king  with  exultant  shout. 
With  the  strength  of  a  wild-ox,  they  fling  their  foes  to 
the  ground.  No  magical  arts  avail  in  Israel's  case  :  even 
now  all  has  been  decided,  and  one  can  but  cry  '  What 
has  God  done  ! '  Like  a  lion,  Israel  rises  up  to  devour 
the  prey. 

Again  sacrificial  rites  are  performed,  and  again  Balaam 

has   to  disappoint  the  king   (see   Peor).     The   third 

S  OnLelaa    I^^^P^^y  (J)-  together  with  some  striking 

S  and  4  rn  P^^^^^^^  t^  ^^^  second,*  has  characteristic 
LJ  J-  features  of  its  own.  The  poet  still  dwells 
on  the  numbers  and  prowess  of  Israel,  but  adds  a 
panegyric  of  its  well-watered  and  fruitful  land,  and 
surprises  us  by  a  definite  mention  of  the  kingly  power 
as  distinct  from  the  reign  of  Yahw6.  The  king  of  Israel 
is  described  as  raised  even  above  Agag  {^.v.).  Still 
more  definite  is  the  fourth  prophecy.  The  seer  beholds 
in  spirit  the  rise  of  David,  and  chaunts  the  victories 
which  are  to  crush  Moab  and  subdue  Ekiom. 

The  basis  of  the  story  of  Balaam  is  evidently  a  patri- 
otic l^end,  which,  as  we  now  have  it,  presupposes  a 

4  Oriirin  comjDaratively  advanced   historical   period. 

of  B^Sr  ^^  ^  ^"^^'  ^^^  stor}^  of  the  ass,  which  sees 
^^^*  the  angel  invisible  to  man,  and  speaks 
(Nu.  2222-34;  cp  2  Pe.  2 16),  has  a  highly  primitive 
flavour.'  Still,  this  story,  though  welded  with  some 
psychological  skill  into  the  surrounding  narrative,  is  a 
decoration  derived  from  folklore,  and  the  narrative  as 
a  whole  is  designed  to  accentuate  the  uselessness  of 
jealous  and  rebellious  feelings  in  the  Ammonitish  and 
Edomitish  neighbours  of  Israel     Ammon  and  Edom 

1  It  is  Balak,  not  Balaam,  who  sacrifices ;  '  Balak  and  Balaam ' 
in  Nu.232  should  evidently  be  omitted  (as  in  ®bal). 

2  This  is  certainly  E's  meaning  in  Nu.  28 130.  The  second 
part  of  V.  13,  which  limits  Balaam's  range  of  vision  to  'the 
utmost  part  of  the  people,'  must  be  due  to  a  redactor.  Its 
object  is  to  harmonise  f.  13  a  [E]  with  24  2  Q),  which  tells  us 
that  Balaam  is  f$ow  taking  his  first  complete  view  of  the  people 
of  Israel.^  In  reality,  however,  v.  130  destroys  the  progress 
which  E  intended  from  2241  102813.  Since  a  limited  view  of 
Israel  had  not  resulted  in  the  utterance  of  a  curse,  Balak  deemed 
it  necessary  to  try  the  effect  of  the  wider  outlook  from  Pisgah. 

8  Cheyne,  however,  reads  jnKSm*  *  and  the  glory  of  the  king 
is  among  them.' 

*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Nu.2822  23  is  not  a  Yah- 
wistic  fragment  (see  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition^  228,  and  cp  DL's 
note).  According  to  Cheyne,  nnKSn  occurs  both  in  v.  21  </and 
in  r'.  22  b. 

^  Cp  the  Babylonian  beast-stories,  the  speaking  horse  in 
Horn.  //.  10  404,  and  the  speaking  serpent  in  Genesis. 
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were  older  as  nations ;  but  Israel  alone  had  secured 
permanent  foothold  W.  of  Jordan,  and  for  a  time  reduced 
the  oldest  nationalities  to  vassalage.  The  story  of 
Balaam  points  out  that  Yahw6  had  ordained  these 
privileges  of  Israel  long  before.  The  Moabitish  king 
and  the  Ammonitish,  Arabian,*  or  Aramaean  sooth- 
sayer had  striven  to  turn  aside  the  irreversible  decree, 
and  Yahw6  had  turned  the  very  means  they  took  into  the 
instrument  by  which  he  announced  the  triumphs  and 
the  unique  destiny  of  his  people. 

It  is  much  harder  to  fix  the  date  and  origin  of  the 
poems.  We  can  scarcely  attribute  them  without  reserve 
-^  .  *  to  J  and  E,  for  the  points  of  contact 
vTlgin  0  between  the  prophecies  (cp  especially  23  aa 
P^  *  and  248)  suggest  that  an  ancient  poem 
has  been  expanded  and  changed  in  diverse  ways.  The 
kernel  of  the  poem  may  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  kingdom. — even,  it  may  be,  to  those  of  Solomon. 
The  national  fortune  is  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and 
the  historical  references  stop  short  at  David,  who  was 
the  only  king  to  conquer  both  Moab  and  Edom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clear  sense  of  Israel's  separateness 
from  the  nations  (239)  ^^^  ^^^  arisen,  so  far  as  is 
known,  before  the  time  of  the  literary  prophets,  and 
the  phraseology  does  not  permit  us  to  place  the  poems, 
as  we  now  have  them,  earlier. 

The  appendix  (24ao-24).   at   any  rate,   is  generally 
admitted  to  be  comparatively  modem  (note  the  exag- 
A  The  &n     geration  respecting  the  Amalekites).     The 
,.   *^'    structure  shows  that  the  oracles  are  from 
*^  one  hand  (cp  24 20.  end,  with  v.  24,  end). 

The  writer  was  quite  familiar  with  the  Assyrian  power, 
and  speaks  of  the  deportation  of  the  Kenites  by  the 
Aiisyrians.  He  speaks  of  the  Kenites,  rather  than  more 
famous  peoples,  because  he  considers  them  to  be  (like 
the  Amalekites;  cp  i  S.  156)  within  Balaam's  horizon. 
He  also  (if  the  text  of  2424  be  correct)  predicts  that 
.Assyria  in  its  turn  will  be  destroyed  by  ships  from 
("hittim  {g.v.).  Was  he  thinking  of  the  Persian 
empire  (.Assyria  =  Persia,  ElzraGaa),  and  its  overthrow 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (cp  i  Mace.  1 1 )  ?  The  theory 
has  been  widely  accepted,  and  much  controversy  as  to 
the  limits  of  prophecy  has  grown  out  of  it.  It  seems 
bolder  than  the  evidence  as  a  whole  warrants  (see  Di. ), 
and  it  has  lately  been  pointed  out  that  •  they  shall 
afflict '  («j?,  V.  24)  is  a  misreading  which  has  arisen  out 
of  the  loss  of  an  ethnic  name  in  v.  23.  Analogy  requires 
that  the  last  of  the  three  little  oracles  in  w.  22-24  should 
begin  thus : 

And  he  saw  .  .  .  and  began  hb  oracle,  and  said, 
Alas  who  will  live  (survive)  of  .  .  . 

And  the  discoveries  of  the  Tell  of  Zenjirli  enable  us  to 
restore  the  missing  name,  which   was,   not   'Samuel* 
(Vkidt.    as    many    MSS    and     some    editions),     but 
*  Sham'al. '     Then  in  v.  34  we  may  continue  : 
And  there  shall  be  ships  from  the  direction  of  Cyprus, 
And  Assyria  shall  afflict  him  03^X  ^"d  Eber  shall  afflict  him, 
And  he  too  (shall  come)  to  destruction.^ 
The  kingdom  of  Sham'al  in  NW.  Syria  was  not  so  very 
far  from  Balaam's  native   place   Pethor.       (The  poe/, 
at  any  rate,  placed  Pethor  in  Aram.)      That  it  was 
destroyed  by  Assyrians  and  peoples  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Euphrates  (  =  Eber),  and  plundered  by  shipmen 
from  Cyprus,  was  probably  within  the  recollection  of  the 
author,  who  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  regarded  as  post- 

1  See  above,  f  i,  second  paragraph.    Cp  (^en.  8632,  and  see 

BbLA  (2),  MiZRAIM. 

2  The  importance  of  this  correction  will  appear  if  we  compare 
the  alternative  explanation  of  Hommcl  (Af/T  245^!),  which 
produces  the  following  most  unnatural  and  unworthy  distich  : 

'  Jackals  (Q**K)  shall  come  from  the  north 

And  wild  cats  (O^Sf)  from  the  coast  of  Kittim,' 

where  'jackab*  and  'wild  cats'  arc  figurative  expressions  for 
wild  invaders,  and  Kittim  is,  Hommel  says,  '  the  familiar  term 
for  the  Hittites  (var.  chittim).'    See  Asshukim,  Ebbr. 
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exihc.     -f\ssyria  may  have  been  no  longer  at  the  height 
of  its  prosperity,  but  was  still  a  conquering  power.  ^ 

We  have  passing  notices  of  Balaam  in  Josh-  249  (E^) 
and  in  Dt.234/.  cp  Neh.  13 1/.  (see  Ammonites,  §  3). 


7.  AlloBions 

to  Pftlftl^^p 


In  Dt.  /.c,  as  in  E,  he  is  an  Aramaean 
from  Mesopotamia,  hired  to  curse  Israel ; 
but  Yahw6  turned  his  curse  into  a  blessing. 
The  Priestly  Writer  represents  Balaam  in  a  much  more 
unfavourable  light,  Nu.3l8i6  Josh.  13  22  (cp  Nu, 
256-x8).  He  is  a  sorcerer,  at  whose  instigation  the 
Midianite  women  seduced  the  IsraeUtes  into  sensual 
idolatry  ;  and  he  died  in  the  battle  between  the  Israelites 
and  the  Midianites.  Jos.  {Anf.  iv.  66)  dwells  at  great 
length  on  the  corrupting  advice  of  Balaam,  given  in  the 
first  instance  (cp  Rev.  2 14)  to  Balak,  and  in  Rabbinical 
literature  Balasim  is  the  type  of  false  teachers  {A both, 
519;  cp  Rev. /.r. )  and  sorcerers.  Cp  also  2  Pet.  2 15 
Judell.  For  Arabic  parallels  to  the  efficacy  of 
Balaam's  oracles,  see  (Joldziher,  Abhandl.  zur  arab. 
Philologie,  2,t  ff. 

See  Di.'s  Com  in.  and  cp  Tholuck,  'Die  Gesch.  Bileams,' 
VenHisckte  Schri/ten,  1  406-432  ;  Oort,  Disfnt.  tie  Nu.xxii.- 
xjtn'.,  i860;  Kalisch,  Bib/e  Studies^  pt.  i, 
8.  UteratUZe.  1877;  Kue.  Jkeol.  Tijd.  18  497-540  ['84]; 
van  Hoonacker,  'Observations  critiques  con- 
cemant  Bileam.'  Le  Musion,  z888;  Hal^vy,  Rev.  sim.  1894, 
pp.  201-209 ;  Schr.  COT  1 143-145  ;  We.  CHy^tff.  \  Kit.  Hist. 
1  202,  214,  229 ;  Kautzsch,  Abriss  ^ketch  of  hterature  appended 
to  //.S^,  143 ;  Hommel,  GBA  9 ;  Che.  Exp.  Tiines^  June  1899, 
PP-  399-402-  W.  E.  A. 

BALAC  (BaAak  [Ti.  WH]).  Rev.  2x4-     See  Balak. 
BALADAN  (H^^?)'  ^  ^-  ^^  "  ^^'  ^^  '•     ^^  ^^^^o- 

DACH-BALADAN. 

BALAH  (n^9),  Josh.  19 3.     See  Baalah,  2. 

BALAK  (p^9,  BaAak  [BAL]  ;  balac),  b.  Zippor. 
an  early  king  of  Moab  (Nu.  22-24  Judg.  11 25,  and  else- 
where ;  cp  Rev.  2 14,  Balac),  inseparably  connected  with 
Balaam.  For  the  alliteration  cp  Jabal  and  Jubal,  Bera 
and  Birsha,  Eldad  and  Medad,  etc.     See  Balaam. 

BALAMO,  RV  Balamon  (B^^A^McaN  [BKA]).  Judith 
83.     See  Belmen. 

BALANCE.  (i)  Mozindim  (DO;t(D,— the  dual 
refers  to  the  two  ear-like  pendants^)  are  scales  for 
weighing  money  (Jer.  32  to),  hair  (£z.  5x,  ^j^!^  OTNtD). 
etc.  ;  cp  the  metaphor  of  weighing  calamity  (Job 6  2), 
men  (Ps.  629  [xo],  cp  Dan.  627),'  and  hills  (Is.  40i?). 
The  dust  of  the  balance  is  a  simile  for  an  insignificant 
or  negligible  quantity  (Is.  40 15).  The  frequent  metaphor 
of  a  just  or  even  balance  (pi^  'Ot  I^v.  I936,  cp  Job3l6 
Elz.  45 10 ;  BSe^p  'd.  Prov.  16 xx,  RV  •  scales ').  as  opposed 
to  one  that  is  false  (n^TD  'd.  Prov.  11 11,  cp  2O23  Am.  85 
Hos.  127  [8]  ;  }ji&^  'ot  Mic.  6x1),  is  analogous  to  the  well- 
known  Heb.  and  Aram,  idiom  which  expresses  honour 
and  integrity  by  the  simile  of  '  heaviness '  (cp  nia  and 

(2)  For  kilni,  m^  (Is.  466 :  only  here  in  this  sense), 
see  Reed,  i,  n.  Other  words  are  {^^  piles,  oVs,  Prov. 
16 II  RV,  AV  'weight,'  Is.  40 12  [croByM  LBNAQ]),  EV 
'  scales ' ;  cp  the  verb  in  Ps.  58  2  [3]  ;  but  hardly  ^r^BD  in 
Job37i6,  'the  balancings  (trSfC)  of  the  clouds?'  (see 
Budde).  (4)  ^\rfbv.  Rev.  65,  frequent  in  ®  for  the 
above. 

The  balances  used  in  Palestine  were  probably  similar 
to  those  found  on  Egyptian  monuments.  One  type 
consists  of  an  upright  pole  rising  from  a  broad  base  with 

1  Che.  Expositor,  1896,  pp.  77-80  (following  D.  H.  Miillcr, 
Die  Propheten,  1 215/). 

S  Iif  Ar.  iidzdn  with  2,  whereas  udn  (=|^k)  has  d;  see 
FrSukcl,  198. 

>  Cp  Phcen.  o^D^ya*  *  B.  hath  weighed  out.* 

^  Cp  the  deprecation  of  unfair  weights  (D^SSK,  lit. '  stones  *)  in 
Lev.  1935  Prov.  11  x  Mic  6x1. 
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cross  beams  turning  upon  a  pin.  An  arm  on  either  side 
ended  in  a  hook  to  which  the  article  to  be  weighed  was 
attached  in  bags  (cp  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  2246,  fig.  415, 
5  d,  see  Bag,  i  ).  Small  ones  of  a  particularly  ingenious 
nature,  as  well  as  hand-scales,  are  found  (Wilk.  1  285 
fig.  95).  Above  the  pole  is  sometimes  placed  the 
figure  of  a  baboon  representing  Thoth  the  regulator  of 
measures.  The  steelyard  (in  Egypt)  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  known  until  the  Roman  period. 

BALASAMUS  (BaaAcamoc  [BA]).  i  Esd.943  = 
Neh.84.     Maaseiah,  15. 

BALD  LOCUST  (DT^D  ;  attakhc  [BAFL]).  The 
sot  dm  is  apparently  a  species  of  edible  locust,  or  a 
locust  in  a  particular  stage  of  growth.  See  further 
Locust,  2. 

BALDNESS.    See  Cuttings,  §  i  ;  Hair. 

BALM  (n;f  or  ni  ;  phtinh  [rit-  AEF]  p.thnh 
[E  once] :  cp  Ezek.  27 17  AV"«-  *  rosin '  ;  Vg.  resina 
1  ftT  RAtT  ^'^"-  ^^"5  43 II,  Jer.  823  46  n  518,  Ezek. 
X,  ux  oon.  27,7)^  a  valuable  product  of  Palestine. 
the  identification  of  which  has  given  much  trouble. 
KV's  rendering,  'balm,'  is  an  unfortunate  inheritance 
from  Coverdale's  Bible  (see  New  Eng.  Diet.  s.  v. ).  Let 
us  look  first  at  the  Hebrew  name  ns  [sSrt\  The  Arabic 
darw  or  liirio  *  is  identical  with  it,  and  since  the  root 
means  to  *  drip '  or  '  bleed,'  the  product  referred  to  must 
Ix;  resinous,  but  it  need  not  be  aromatic.  From  the 
or  notices  we  learn  that  sSri  (EV  •  balm ')  was  found 
abundantly  in  Gilead,  that  it  was  in  early  times  exported 
thence  to  Egypt  (Gen.  3725),  was  sufficiently  prized  to 
form  an  appropriate  gift  to  a  lord  of  that  country  (Gen. 
43 11),  was  applied  as  a  remedy  for  violent  pain 
(Jer.  //.  cc. ),  and  was  among  the  chief  products  of  Pales- 
tine that  were  brought  into  the  Tyrian  market  (Ez.  27 17). 

Next,  we  must  point  out  that  the  modern  commercial 
name  •  balm  of  Gilead '  has,  like  the  botanical  specific 
name  Gileadense,  no  foundation  but  the  hypothesis  that 
the  substance  so  designated  is  the  OT  *  sdrt  of  Gilead' ; 
and  that  from  the  earliest  times  resins  and  turpentines 
have  been  used  in  medicine,  as  stimulants  and  as  anti- 
septics for  wounds,  and  as  counter-irritants  for  pain. 
I'he  sdri  (EV  •  balm')  of  Jer.  822  46  n  is  clearly  a  local 
product  in  Gilead ;  its  association  with  mdr  (EV 
•  myrrh ')  in  Gen.  3725  43 11  proves  that  it  was  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  (Bai^AM)  that  the  so- 
called  'balsam  of  Mecca,'  produced  by  the  Balsamo* 
-  "p-rti^M     dendron  Opobalsamum,  is  most  probably 

Jnm^c.  "°^  ^®  'sdrioi  Gilead'  but  the  Hebrew 
^^^  mdr,  which  E V  mistakenly  renders  '  m)rrrh ' 
(see  Balsam,  Myrrh).  Sifri  (EV  balm),  then,  must 
be  something  else. 

( 1 )  Arabic  usage  is  in  favour  of  the  rendering  of  R  V"W- 
Gen.  3725  etc.,  Mastic — i.e.,  the  resin  yielded  by  the 
mastic  tree,  Pistacia  Lentiscus. 

This  tree  '  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  is 
found  in  Portugal,  Morocco,  and  the  Canaries '  (Fluckiger  and 
Hanbury's  Pkannacogr.y  161).  According  to  Tristram  {NHB 
362),  it  is  extremely  common  in  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
especially  on  the  African  coasts  and  in  the  Greek  islands,  where 
it  overruns  whole  districts  for  many  miles.  Tristram  states,  also, 
that  it  is  indigenous  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  though,  according 
to  Post  (Hastings,  BD  236  <z),  it  is  not  now  to  be  found  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  The  mastic  of  commerce  is  mainly  derived  from  the 
Isle  of  Scio.  Down  to  the  seventeenth  century  mastic  was  an 
ingredient  of  many  medicines.  Unlike  most  resins,  it  readily 
softens  with  moderate  heat,  even  that  of  the  mouth. 

As  the  Arabic  word  darw  (or  dirw)  is  used  mainly  of 
this  tree  and  its  products,  we  are  not  rash  in  concluding 
that  a  substance  of  this  kind  is  intended  in  the  biblical 
passages,  though  it  seems  unnecessary  to  limit  njt  ^dri 
to  the  resin  of  P.  Lentiscus :  it  may  include  the  resins 
of  the  terebinth  (P.  TereHnthus)  and  Aleppo  pine 
( Pinus  halepensis  ;  see  ASH ).    The  former  yields  '  Chian 

1  The  Syriac  sanvd  must  be  a  loan<word  from  Arabic  (Lag. 
AftV/4.l334>. 
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turpentine,'  which  has  recently  been  brought  into  notice 
as  an  alleged  remedy  for  cancer.  According  to  Tris- 
tram (op.  cit.  400),  the  terebinth  is  not  now  tapped  for 
turpentine  in  Palestine,  '  where  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
be  ignorant  of  its  commercial  value. '  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  medicinal  use  of  these  resins  in  antiquity 
(see  Movers,  PAon.  Alt.  iii.  I223). 

(2.)  Balanites  etgyptiaca,  called  zakkUm  by  the  Arabs  fTris- 
tram,  op.  cit.  136),  yields  an  oil  'prepared  \>y^  the  Arabs  of 
Jericho  and  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  pilgrims  as  balm  of 
Gilead.'  This,  however,  was  the  wtpa^a  of  Greek  writers,  and 
clearly,  therefore,  distinguished  b>;  them  from  fidK<rafLov  or 
pptfrivri.     It  is  merely  a  modern  substitute. 

(3.)  Lasdy  must  be  mentioned  Lagarde's  view  that  Gr. 
OTvpa(  =  *TSS  (s^ri).  There  is  great  probability  in  this 
identification  of  the  words,  for  or-  is  employed  in  several 
instances  to  transliterate  ^  (f) :  but  evidence  is  wanting  to  con- 
nect n^  with  the  substance  crrvpaf,  which  seems  to  have  been 
called  in  Hebrew  033^  (Jibhneh).    See  further  Storax. 

W.  T.  T.-D. — N.  M. 

BALNUUS  (BaAnyoc  [B],  BaAnoyoc  [A]),  i  Esd. 
931  =  Ezra IO30.     Binnui,  4. 

BALSAM  appears  in  RV^i^-,  once  for  D'^3  bdsdm 
(Cant.  6  if,  d^p6aMd^T^)i  and  twice  in  rendering  the 
1.  Heb.  bftsftm.  P**^^  ^^^^  ^^'''"^   Wz/^r^M  hab. 

bosem,  'bed  of  balsam'  (Cant.  61362, 
<J)I«\Aai  toy  ARCOMATOc)-  RV  text  and  AV  have 
'spice,'  'bed  of  spices.*  The  verb  (in  Aram,  bfsim) 
signifies  to  •  have  pleasure,'  '  be  attracted  by  desire,'  * 
and  in  Heb.  the  nominal  forms  *  denote  enjoyment  con- 
nected with  one  particular  sense — that  of  smell.  From 
one  or  other  of  the  Semitic  forms  comes  Gr.  pdKaafiop. 
Although  baJfiim  and  bosem  in  the  above  passages  may 
have  the  general  sense  of  spice  or  perfume,'  it  is  more 
probable  that,  like  baldm  and  ^6.\<rafwv,  they  denote  the 
balsam  tree  or  plant  par  excellence.  We  now  know 
that  the  proper  source  of  Mecca  balsam  is  Balsamoden- 
dron  Opobalsamum  (see  §  4) ;  and  a  tree  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  intended  in  the  passages  from  ancient 
writers  which  are  here  summarised. 

(a)  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  96)  has  a  long  passage  about 

the  production  of  balsam.     It  is  produced,  he  says,  *  in  the 

...       hollow  about  Syria '  {iv  r^  avAwft  r^  ir«pl 

a.  Ancient      ^vfUav\     This  phrase  Suckhouse  explains 

ReforenCdB.     from  Strabo  as  meaning  KoiAe-Svpui ;  but 

circa  322  B.C  **  ^*  present  day  Balsamodendron  Opo- 
^  ^  '  '  balsamum  does  not  grow  fiuther  N.  than 
Su^im ;  it  is  essentially  a  tropical  plant.  Theophrastus,  who 
is  so  minutely  accurate  ui  all  his  other  details  (note  his  happy 
expression  ^AAov  £«  .  .  .  ofioioy  infyai^,  'with  leaves  like 
rue  *),  cannot  have  meant  what  Stackhouse  supposes.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  term  Ccele-Syria  [^.z'.]  in  the  Greek 
period  had  a  wider  application,  and  Veslingius  {Opobalsami 
Vindiciee^  243)  rightly  remarks,  *  Vallem  hie  intelligendam  esse 
Hierichuntis  .  .  .  persuademur.'  The  fruit,  "Theophrastus 
condnues,  resembles  the  terminth  (tur[>enUne)  in  size,  shape,  and 
colour.  The  'tear'  is  gathered  from  an  excision  made  with 
iron  at  the  season  when  the  stems  and  the  upper  parts  are 
tensest  («vtyiy).  The  odour  is  very  strong ;  the  twigs  also  are 
very  sweet'Smelling.  No  wild  balsam  is  met  with  anywhere. 
The  unmixed  iuice  is  sold  for  twice  its  weight  in  silver ;  even 
the  mixed,  which  is  often  met  with  in  Greece,  is  singularly 
fragrant. 

(?)  Strabo  (763)  is  somewhat  less  full ;  but  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  it  is  the  Mecca  balsam  plant  which  he  describes  as 

2     g  -.    grown  ill  a  irapa5etcro9  at  Jericho.     He  says  that  it  is 

4  •»-•  shrub-like  r^o^MaJef),  resembling  cytisus  and  ter- 
minth, and  sweet-smelling.  ^  The  juice  is  obtained  by  means  of 
incisions  in  the  bark ;  it  is  very  much  like  a^  viscous  milk 
^yAicryptp  yoAoxri)  and  solidifies  when  stored  in  little  shells 
(xoyv^iaX  He  praises  its  medicinal  use,  and  says  that  it  is 
produced  nowhere  else. 

piodorus  Siculus  (248)  mentions  'a  certain  hollow'  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  the  habitat  of  the  balsam, 

8  B  C  *"**  **^*^*  ^^^  great  revenue  is  derived  from  this  plant, 

because  it  is  met  with  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  is 

of  great  value  to  physicians. 

Pliny  too  (//A*  12  25)  affirms  that  the  balsam  plant  is  9onlined 


1  Curiously  enough,  Ar.  basima  h^s  the  contrary  sense  of 
loathing  (wt^  Lag.  Uebers.  143) ;  but  bai;im  denotes  the  balsam 
tree. 

S  Heb.  does  not  possess  the  verb. 

8  See  Spice,  besem  is  the  word  used  in  i  K.  10  a  1035 
(Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  SolomonX 
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to  Judaea.  '  In  former  times  it  was  cultivated  only  in  two 
-70  A  D  8'^^*"^  ^'^  of  them  roj'al ;  one  of  them  was  no  more 
'  than  twenty  jugera  in  extent,  and  the  other  less.    The 

emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus  had  this  shrub  exhibited  at 
Rome ;  ...  it  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  the  vine 
f/tf.,  ill  the  steins;  here  Pliny  seem>  to  borrow  from  Trogus 
Pompeius]  than  to  the  myrtle.  The  leaf  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  [rue]  1  and  it  is  an  evergreen.  ...  At 
the  present  day  it  is  cultivated  by  the  fiscal  authorities,  and  the 
plants  were  never  known  to  be  more  numerous.  They  never 
exceed  a  couple  of  cubits  in  height.' 

Josephus  makes  several  references  to  the  balsam.  He  says 
{Ant.  viii.  66)  that  the  first  roots  of  balsam  (anofiaXa-dfiov)  were 
oo  A  D  ^"*"8^^  ^^  Palestine  by  the  queen  of  Shcba.  To 
90  A.  u.  gjy^  j^  J jgj^ ^f  jj^g  gjjg  Qf  Pompey's  camp ^at  Jericho). 
he  says  it  is  where  that  balsam  {onofidXaofjiOv)  which  is  of  all 
unguents  (/tO^)  the  chief  grows,  and  describe  how^  the  juice 
(pir6i)  is  obtained  {Ant.  xiv.  4 1).  Again,  when  speaking  of  the 
districts  around  Jericho  assigned  to  Cleopatra,  he  speal^  of  the 
preciousness  of  this  pl.nnt,  which  grows  there  alone  (W«/.  xv.  42). 
Lastly,  in  a  second  reference  to  Pompey,  he  says  that  the  region 
of  Jericho  bears  the  balsam  tree  (fiaX<ra^ov),  whose  stems 
(irpe/bLva)  were  cut  with  sharp  stones,  upon  which  the  juice  *  drops 
down  like  tears '  (B/  i.  66). 

Trogus,  an  author  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  reproduced  by 
Justin  (36  3X  He  describes  the  closely  shut-in  valley  in  which 
t  .^*  A  TA  alone  the  opobalsamum  grows  ;  the  name  of  the 
istcent.  A.D.  pjj^^.^  j^  Jericho  (Hienchus).  *In  that  valley 
is  a  wood,  notable  alike  for  its  fertility  and  its  pleasantness, 
being  adorned  with  a  palm  grove  and  opobalsamum.  The  opo- 
balsamum trees  have  a  form  like  pine  trees  {piceis\  except  that 
they  are  less  call  {niagis  huntiUs\  and^  are  cultivated  alter  the 
manner  of  vineyards.  These  at  a  ceruin  time  of  the  year  sweat 
balsam.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  writers 
dwell  so  constantly  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  balsam-tree 
*  n  1  1  of  Jericho.  Some  of  them,  at  any  rate 
!t^  •"  ('•/.  Strabo.  Pausanias.  Diodorm).  were 
iiraDia.  ^^^  unaware  that  the  plant  grew  on  the 
coasts  of  Arabia  ;  and  Josephus,  in  his  legendary  style, 
actually  attributes  to  importation  from  Arabia  its 
presence  in  Palestine  {Ant.  viii. 66).  No'  doubt  this  is 
substantially  correct.  Prosper  Alpinus  {De  Balsamo, 
1592)  and  Veslingius  {Opobalsami  yindici(B,  1643)  long 
ago  investigated  the  subject.  In  the  time  of  the  former, 
balsam  plants  were  brought  to  Cairo  from  Arabia ; 
Alpinus  himself  {op.  cit.  64)  apparently  possessed  a 
living  specimen.  The  Arabic  writer  'Abdallatif  {d.  1231) 
also  speaks  of  the  balsam  tree  as  in  Egypt  at  'Ain 
Shems  ('  Fountain  of  the  Sun") — i.e.,  in  the  gardens  of 
Matarlya,  close  to  Heliopolis.  It  was  about  a  cubit 
high,  and  had  two  barks ;  the  outer  red  and  fine,  the 
inner  green  and  thick.  When  the  latter  was  macerated 
in  the  mouth,  it  left  an  oily  taste,  and  an  aromatic 
pdour.  Incisions  were  made  in  the  barks,  and  the 
amount  of  balsam  oil  obtained  formed  a  tenth  part  of 
all  the  liquid  collected.'  The  last  balsam  tree  cultivated 
in  Egypt  died  in  161 5  ;  but  two  were  alive  in  16 12. 
This  was  the  only  place  iri  Egypt  where  the  balsam 
tree  would  grow.  We  can  well  understand,  therefore, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho  was  the  only  habitat 
of  the  tree  in  Palestine. 

It  would,  however,  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  needs  of  the  luxurious  class  in  Palestine  in  pre- 
P-aKhW    —    ^o"^^^  times  were  altogether  supplied 
fSJ^  «-  v-^  from  Jericho.     The  precious  unguent 
mvrrh  ^^"^ed  from  the  balsam  tree,  not  less 

^  '  than  the  costly  frankincense,  was  doubt- 
less alwa)rs  one  of  the  chief  articles  brought  by  Arabian 
caravans.  The  tree  that  produces  the  so-called  '  balsam 
of  Mecca '  is  the  Ba/samodendron  Opobalsamum.  This 
tree,  as  Schweinfurth  reports,*  '  averages  above  15  ft.  in 
height,  possesses  a  yellow  papery  exfoliating  bark,  and 
produces  thin,  grayish  black  twigs,  from  the  ends  of 
which  a  small  quantity  of  balsam  exudes. '  '  It  is  widely 
distributed  over  the  coast  territory  of  Arabia,  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  S.  Nubia'  ;  but  'the  balsam  is  collected 
only  in  the  valleys  near  Mecca.'  It  is  thus  described  by 
D)rmock  {Pharmacogr.  [nd.  1  317)  :  '  Balsam  of  Mecca, 
when  freshly  imported  into  Bombay,  is  a  greenish  turbid 

1  RuteB  in  old  editions ;  but  Mayhoff  prefers  tuburi  (tuberi). 

2  See  "Abdallatif,  ed.  De  Sacy,  88  (Budge,  The  AiU,  181). 

»  We  quote  from  a  risum^  of  his  researches  in  Pharm, 
Joum.  April  1894,  p.  897. 
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fluid  of  syrupy  consistence,  having  a  very  grateful 
odour,  something  like  oil  of  rosemary. '  Jewish  tradition 
seems  to  have  held  that  Mecca  balsam  is  what  the  OT 
writers  call  iSri — whence  the  rendering  '  balm  '  of  AV 
and  RV  (text) ;  but  the  tradition  was  impugned  long 
ago  by  Bochart  {Hie rot.  I  251),  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  use  of  the  Arabic  cognate  word  darw  (mastic ; 
see  Balm,  1).  Schweinfurth  holds  that  the  OT  name 
for  Mecca  balsam  was  not  sdrt  (EV  balm,  perhaps 
really  mastie ;  see  Balm,  i),  nor  bosetn  (see  above, 
§1),  but  mor  (see  Mvrrh).  Certainly  mor  was  (like 
Mecca  balsam)  strongly  aromatic  and  also  a  liquid 
substance  (Ex.  30 23  Cant.  6513).  whilst  the  OT  refer- 
ences do  not  necess.arily  imply  that  s5ri  was  aromatic. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  bosem  (§  i )  and  mor  mean 
Mecca  balsam.  (Cp  Kew  Bulletin  for  Mar. -Apr.  1896, 
p.  89.)     See  Myrrh.        n.  m.— vv.  t.  t.-d. — t.k.c. 

BALSAM  TREES  (D^Xp?  ;  RV«"ff-  2  S.  623  i  Cb. 
14 14  Ps.  846).     See  Mulberry. 

BALTHASAB,  RV  Baltasar  (BaAtacar  [BAQP]). 
Bar.  1  xi/     See  Belshazzar. 

BAMAH  (nra,  Ejl  20  29).     See  High  Places,  §  5. 

BAMOTH  (niD5  ;  BamcoG  [BAFL]),  a  station  of 
the  Israelites  between  Nahaliel  {q.v.)  and  'the  glen 
(<5a  y^y^)  which  is  in  the  field  [plateau]  of  Moab, 
[by]  the  summit  of  [the]  Pisgah,  etc. '  (Nu.  21 19).  Eus. 
{OS  101 22)  describes  it  as  'on  the  Amon'  (like  Nahaliel), 
which  must  be  wrong.     See  Bamoth-baal. 

BAMOTH-BAAL  (^r^  niD3— i.if.,  '  the  high  places 
of  Baal')  lay  in  the  Moabite  territory  (see  Nu.  2241, 
RV ;  cthAh  toy  BaaA  [BAFL]),  to  the  north  of  the 
Amon,  and  was  assigned  to  Reuben  (Tosh.  13 17 : 
Baimcon  BaaA  [B],  BAMwe  B-  [AL]).  The  order  of 
eniuneration  in  Nu.  2I19/.,  where  it  is  called  simply 
B  A  MOTH,  leads  to  the  supposition  (so  Di. )  that  it  must 
have  lain  somewhere  on  or  near  the  Jebel  'Attarus,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Zerka  Main  (cp  Is.  152 : 
'the  high  places').  Conder  {Heth  and  Moab,  144) 
and  G.  A.  Smith  {HG  562),  however,  find  the  Bamoth 
in  the  dolmens  immediately  north  of  el  -  Maslublyeh, 
near  the  Wady  Jideid.  The  Beth  Bamoth  of  the 
Moabite  stone  is  perhaps  the  same  place  (cp  Bajith)  ; 
but  this  whole  region  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  altars  and  other  religious  monuments  (Conder, 
op  cit.  140^).  The  name  Bamoth-baal  is  suggested 
also  by  Nu.  2I28,  where  the  jinn  nba  *|?j;3  (EV  'lords 
of  the  high  places  of  .Amon' — but  see  @)  are  mentioned 
in  parallelism  with  Ar  of  Moab.  G.  A.  S 

BAN,  RV««-  Baenan  (Ban  [A],  Ba€NAN  [B]).  i 
Esd.  5  37  =  Ezra 2 60,  Tobijah,  2 

BAN  (Dnn).  to  Ban  (onnri). 

(9  renders  by  avdBttia^  avo^ij/xa,  opartBtfiana-jiivov,  and 
in  a  few  instances  an-wAeia  and  other  words  denoting  destruc- 
tion ;  avaBftLarC^eiv  and  more  rarely  avartd^vai 
1.  TonUB.  once^  i  Esd.  9  4,  avitpovv,  i^oKoBpevttVj  and  in  a 
few  instances  other  verbs  denoting  *  kill '  or  *  de- 
stroy.' Vg.  has  anathema,  consecratio,  etc.  ;  occidoy  consuntOf 
consecro,  etc.  AV  translates  curse,  utterly  destroy,  accursed 
thing,  etc. ;  RV,  devote,  utterly  destroy,  devoted  thif^. 

The  root  HRM  in  Hebrew  denotes  devoting  any- 
thing to  Vahw6  by  destroying  it :  ^erem  is  any  person 
or  thing  thus  devoted.  The  root  is  found  in  a  similar 
sense  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  of  sacred  things 
which  men  are  partly  or  wholly  forbidden  to  use.  It  is 
especially  common  in  Arabic  :  e.g. ,  the  sacred  territory 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  is  Aaram,  and  the  karim  (harem) 
is  ground  forbidden  to  all  men  other  than  the  master 
and  his  eunuchs.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  root  in  the  strong  sense  of  devoting  by 
destroying  is  characteristic  of  Hebrew  (and  of  the  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Moabites  ;  see  §§  3/.),  and  that  in  other 
languages  hrm  bears  a  meaning  more  nearly  approaching 
KCtt  (unclean),  vi^  (consecrated). 
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{a)  Idols  are  herein  in  themselves.     In  Dt.  7  as  the 

Israelites  are  ordered  to  bum  all  heathen  idols  and  not 

-,  -  to  bring  them  into  their  houses.     The  idols 

1_-  ^       are  hfrem,  and  make  those  who  keep  them 

^erem.  ^^rem.  {d)  Public  h5rem.  The  Israelites 
or  their  rulers  are  ordered  to  treat  as  h€rem  in  certain 
circumstances,  guilty  citizens  or  obnoxious  enemies.  In 
Ex.  22 19  [20]  (liook  of  the  Covenant,  E)  any  one  sacri- 
ficing to  any  deity  other  than  Yahw6  is  to  be  made 
herem.  So  in  substance  Dtl36-ii,  though  the  term 
herem  does  not  occur  till  t/.  16.  In  Dt.  13 13-19  [12-18] 
any  idolatrous  Israelite  city  is  to  be  made  herem :  all 
living  things  are  to  be  killed  and  '  all  its  spoil '  is  to  be 
burnt.  So  far,  in  (a)  as  in  {d),  the  h€rem  is  something 
abominable  in  itself  and  distasteful  to  God.  Its  de- 
struction is  a  religious  duty,  and  an  acceptable  service 
to  Yahwfe.  Similarly,  in  Dt.  20 16-18  all  Canaanite  cities 
are  to  be  made  herem,  that  they  may  not  seduce  Israel 
to  idolatry.  In  Dt  20 10-14,  if  any  distant  city  refuses 
to  surrender  when  summoned,  all  the  males  are  to  be 
slain,  and  all  other  persons  and  things  may  be  taken  as 
spoil.  The  term  'herem'  is  not  used  in  that  paragraph, 
and  is  perhaps  not  applicable  to  it.  {c)  We  gather 
from  certain  passages  that  individuals  might  devote 
some  possession  to  destruction  as  a  kind  of  service  to 
Yahw6,  and  that  also  is  called  herem  (see  Vow).  In  a 
section  of  P  concerning  vows.  Lev.  27,  two  verses  (28/ ) 
deal  with  this  individual  herem.  Other  vows  may  be 
redeemed ;  but  individual  (like  public)  herem  must  be 
destroyed — it  may  not  be  sold  or  redeemed  :  it  is  most 
holy  {iodesh  koddshim)  unto  Yahw6.  Among  the  objects 
which  an  individual  may  make  herem,  men  are  specially 
mentioned  :  they  must  be  put  to  death.  It  is  startling 
to  find  such  a  provision  in  one  of  the  latest  strata  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Possibly  only  criminals  could  be  made 
herem  ;  or  the  te.xt  may  be  firagraentary.  Cp  DiUmann 
and  Kalisch  on  Lev.  273829. 

In  Josh.  624  we  have  a  provision  that  metal  h€rem 
(obviously  because  indestructible)  is  to  be  put  into  the 
treasury  of  the  sanctuary.  By  an  extension  of  this 
principle,  Nu.  18 14  (P)  and  Ez.  4429  ordain  that  h€rem 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  priests. 

Herem  is  met  with  in  Hebrew  literature  in  all  periods. 

The  sweeping  statements  that  all  Canaanite  cities  E. 

PrAAfci       *"^^  ^*  °^  ^^  Jordan  were  made  herem 

8.  iracuce.  ^^  j^^^^  generalisations  ;  but  Nu.  21  a 
(JE)  and  Judg.  I17  (J),  though  otherwise  discrepant, 
agree  that  the  city  on  whose  site  Hormah  was  built 
was  made  herem.  Other  instances  of  herem  are  Jabesh- 
gilead  (Judg.  21 10/.),  Jericho  (rebuilding  forbidden 
under  supernatural  penaJty,  Josh.  6  36  /. ),  the  Amale- 
kites  (iS.  16),  and  the  children  of  Ham  at  Gedor 
( 1  Ch.  4  41 ).  Similar  cases — in  regard  to  which,  however, 
the  term  hgrem  is  not  used — are  Gibeah  and  Benjamin 
(Judg.  20)  and  Saul's  attempt  to  execute  Jonathan  (i  S. 
1424-46).  On  the  Moabite  stone  (/.  16/)  Mesha'  says 
that  he  made  the  whole  Israelite  populace  of  Nebo 
herem  to  Ashtarchemosh.  The  prophets  speak  of 
Israel  or  Yahwfe  making  h6rem  of  enemies  ( Is.  34  2 
etc.)  or  of  enemies'  property  (Mic.  413),  or,  conversely, 
of  the  heathen  (Jer.  269).  or  Yahw6  (Is.  4338),  making 
hgrem  of  Israel.  In  the  later  literature  the  root  hrm 
often  only  means  exterminate  (2  Ch.  20  23).  The  old 
meaning,  however,  was  not  quite  forgotten,  and  in 
Ezra  108,  if  any  Jew  failed  to  obey  Ezra's  summons 
to  Jerusalem,  his  property  was  to  be  made  h6rem  and 
he  himself  excommunicated.  In  post-biblical  Hebrew 
herem  came  to  mean  excommunication  as  well  as  pro- 
perty set  apart  for  the  priests  and  the  temple  (Levy  and 
Jastrow's  Dictionaries,  s,v. ;  S.  Mandl,  Der  Bann, 
•98,  pp.  24-51)      See,  further,  Excommunication. 

The  character  of  hSrem,  the  diffusion  of  the  root  in  a 
similar  sense  throughout  Semitic  languages,  and  its  use 
in  the  Hebrew  sense  by  the  Moabites,  show  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Semitic  institution  belonging  to  Israel  in 
common  with  its  kinsmen.     Stade  {Gesck,  1  490)  holds 
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that  a  Semitic  people  besieging  a  city  vowed  to  make  it 
/wjrf  ii  ^^^"^  ^o  ^^^ir  g^  ^'^  order  to  secure  his 
imni^^'^  ^^^'     ^^oreover,  the  idea  of  hfirem — 

parauaiB.  as  the  use  of  the  root  in  allied 
languages  shows — was  kindred  to  that  of  sanctity  and 
uncleanness.  Like  these,  it  was  contagious  (cp  Clean, 
§§  2, 14) :  the  possessor  of  herem  became  hSrem  (Dt.  7 26 
Josh.  618;  Achan).  OT  legislation,  as  we  have  seen, 
converts  the  bribe  to  a  venal  deity  into  a  legitimate 
penalty.  The  various  degrees  of  severity  are  not  im- 
portant in  relation  to  the  principle. 

Herem  has  something  in  common  with  taboos, 
especially  in  its  fatal  effect  on  its  possessor — e.g.,  in 
New  Zealand  tabooed  food  is  fatal  to  any  one  who  eats 
it  (Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  vol.  ii.  *  Taboos  *) ; — but  it  is 
not  so  closely  allied  to  taboos  as  the  idea  of  uncleanness 
(kso  ;  WRS,  Rel.  Scm.i^  450  ^).  The  Arab  Aarim 
often  assimilates  to  herem  :  e.g. ,  clothes  used  at  the 
circuit  of  the  Ka'aba  are  harim,  and  may  not  be  worn 
or  sold.  Cp  also  the  Roman  ceremony  of  devotio,  by 
which  an  enemy  was  devoted  to  destruction  as  an 
ofFering  to  the  infernal  gods  (Preller,  Rom.  Myth.  124, 
466).  The  instance  of  Kirrha  and  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  land  laid  under  a 
curse  was  made  the  pretext  for  a  holy  war,  may  also  be 
compared  with  the  case  of  Jericho.  w.  h.  b. 

BANAIAS  (Banaiac  [BA]).  i  Esd.  9 35  =  Ezra  10 43. 
Benaiah.  10. 

BAND.  I.  In  the  sense  of  a  troop  or  company  of 
men,  soldiers,  etc.  (see  Army,  §  3). 

The  rendering  of  *&gappjm,  D'SJK  (prop,  wings,  cp  Bab. 
agappu),  Ez.l2i4,ttc.  Igidad,  "ma,  iK.ll34  AV  sK.lSsi, 
etc. ;  Aayil^  V;n<prop.  force),  i  S.  IO26  AV  Ezra  8  22  ;  mahdntk, 
rtjno,  Gen.  327  [8]  AV  (prop,  camp),  see  Mahanaim  ;  and  rdi^ 
rjK  I  Ch.1223  AV  Job  1 17;  'by  bands,'  Pr.3027,  represents 
a  participle  |*2»''n,  hdsfs^  '  dividing  (itselQ.'  In  this  sense  the 
common  Gr.  word  is  cnreipa  (cp  Mt.  2727  Mk.  16 16,  etc.), 
'cohort'  (so  RVnii.'.,  Acts  10 1). 

2.  In  the  sense  of  a  ribbon. 

So  hihbh^  3srn,  Ex.  288,  RV  *  cunningly  woven  band';  AV 
'curious  girdle. 

3.  Finally,  to  denote  anything  that  connects  or 
encloses,  the  following  words  (also  rendered  'bonds,' 
etc. )  are  employed. 

'J?*«r,  "WOlir,  Judg.  16x4,  cp  Aram.  "TDK,  Dan.  4 15  33  [1220] ; 
hebhel^  San,  Ps.  1196i  (RV  Cords,  q.v.\  and  esp.  Zech.  11 7 14* 
where  '  Bands '  (mg.  '  binders '  or  '  union ')  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  prophets  staves;  harsubbdth,  n'laxTn,  Is.  686  and  Ps.784 
(RVmg.  'pangs,'  doubtful);  mdtOh,  TOto,  Lev. 26 13  E2.3437, 
RV  'bars'  (AgriculVure,  %  4);  mdsir,  TOiO,  Job 89  5  Ps.23, 
wdiikhdth^  niDe'iO,  Job883it,  of  the  'bands'  of  Orion;  see 
Stars,  |  3^;  'dbhOth^  ni^  Job  39 10,  elsewhere  (in  plur.) 
rendered  '  cords,  '  ropes,  etc. 

BANI  (^3|,  §§5.  5a:  cp  Palm,  and  Nab.  '•in; 
probably  shortened  from  Benaiah,  'Yah  hath  built 
up';  cp  Gen.  30  3  Dt.  269  Ruth4ii,  and  see  Haupt, 
Proc.  Am,  Or.  Soc.  Ap.  22  ['92]  ;  Ban[€]i  [BNAL], 
-Al  [L],  -AIA  [BL],  -AiAC  [NAL],  BAAN[e]l  [BNA]) 
is  a  frequently  occurring  name  (chiefly  post-exilic),  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  persons 
bearing  it ;  there  is  often  confusion  between  it,  the 
parallel  names  BUNNI  and  Binnui  \sq.v.\  and  the  noun 
B'ne  (»_33).     See  Mey.  Entsteh.  142. 

X.  A  Gadite,  one  of  David's '  thirty ' ;  3  S.  28  36  (vib«  yoAaaJJei 
[Bl,  VI.  ya5fit  [A],  vi.  ayij^t  [L])=i  Ch.1138,  on  which  see 
Hagri.    Cp  David,  1 11  (li.). 

2.  A  family  of  B'ne  Bani  occurs  in  the  great  post-exilic  list 
(sec  Ezra,  ii.  |g  9  8  c\  Ezra  2  10  (/3<m)v  [B],  -vi  [A])  =  Neh.  7  15 
(/Savovi  [BKA],  -aa>v  [LI)  AV  BiNNUi  (^.r.)=i  Esd.5i2 ;  and 
various  members  of  it  are  enumerated  in  Ezra  10  29  (/Sovovei  IB><D 
=  I  Esd.  9  30  Qiavti  [BAD  EV  Mani  and  aipong  those  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  (sec  Ezra,  i.  g  5)  in  Ezra  10  34-42:  viz., 
in  V.  34  (Awt  [BK],  ^a»wei  JL])=iEsd.934  AV  Maani,  RV 
Baani,  and  in  v.  38  (oi  viol  fiatw/l  [BKA].  /loryr^  icai  viol 
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poyvni  [L]  =  MT  '«31  ^i2\  EV  Bani  and  Binnui)=i  Esd.934 
(EV  Bannus,  E1.IAL1;  ^owovf,  E«iaActv  [B],  ^.,  EAtoAci  [A), 
fiewti.  K<u  vioi  fiovytt  [L]).  It  is  plauMble,  however,  to  correct 
Bani  into  Binnui  or  perhaps  Big\'ai  in  f.  3^  (cp  214).  The 
family  is  also  referred  to  on  important  occasions  in  Neh.  8y 
and  10 13  Oai/ovia  [L]?)  and  as  m  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra,  i. 
S  2,  ii.  I  15  (i)  A  I  Esd.836,  AV  Banid.  RV  Banias  (fiavtiat 
[B],  'vaiat  [L],  -vi  oo-*  (Al)  =  £zra8io  (viitv  [2aActfu>v9,  B],  vi. 
[Sa\t^<rttf,  L],  /Soovtc  [«Aeifx/ui,ovd'.,  A«'«^-])  where  Bani  should  be 
restored  in  MT  (see  Be.  tui  lac.). 

3.  One  of  the  expounders  of  the  Law  (Neh.  87;  see  Ezra,  ii. 

1  13^ :  cp  L  I  8,  u.  I  16  [5]  15  [i]  c)  who  officiated  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  'congregation'  (?^/.\  see  Lzka,  ii.  5  i3>  I 
13  [y^D*  In  9  4  (Bani  Kadmiel ;  ©bkal  viol  koS/uiitjA)  the  n.nme 
is  repeated,  prooably  by  an  error  (cp  Ryssel);  Gratz,  after 
Pesh.,  reads  Binnui  for  the  second  Bani.  In  95  ©^KA  has 
simply  KoS^iijA.  Cp  also  Ezra  2  40  ('  and  Kadmiel  of  the  children 
of  Hodaviah  ')=  Neh.  743  with  z  Esd.  626  (ic«i5^ii)Aov  icai  fiavvov 
[AIX  In  Neh.  11 22,  Uzzi  (5)  b.  Bani  ifiovti  [Kca],  fiowti  [L])  is 
called  overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jerusalem. 

4.  Signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10  14  1 1 5I 
{fiaann  [L] ;  viol  fioMi  [BKA] ;  cp  Bunni,  i). 

5.  A  Merarite ;  z  Ch.  6  31  [46]. 

6.  A  Judahite  ;  i  Ch.  94  Kr.  (®bal  omit). 

BANID,  RV  Banias  (Bangiac  [H]).  /.«?.,  Bani  {q.v. 

2  [end]). 

BANISHMENT.  On  various  forms  of  temporary  or 
permanent  exclusion  from  the  community  as  a  con- 
sequence of  crime  or  ceremonial  disqualification,  see 
Ban,  §  3 :  Clean  and  Unclean,  §  15  / ;  Syna- 
gogue ;  Excommunication. 

In  3  S.  14 14  allusion  is  made  to  Absalom  in  the  word  rru 
(F.V  'banbhed*)!  elsewhere  usually  rendered  'outcast' ('out- 
casts* or  'dispersed  of  Israel*);  see  Dispersion,  |  i.  The 
nature  of  the  punishment  threatened  in  Ezra  7  26t  (irnc)  R  Vmg. 
'rooting  out  {^oxitCa.  (B.\l,  irai5«i<ii'  [L])  was  already  ob- 
scure to  the  editor  of  x  Esd.  (834 :  rtfimpia  [BA],  arifiia  [L]). 
Ezra  10  8  ('  separated  [ VisO  from  the  congregation  of  the  captiv- 
ity ')  may  give  an  explanation  of  the  phrase. 

BANK.  For  soi/ldA,  H^^b,  in  2  S.  20 15  2  K.  193a 
Is.  3733  AV  (elsewhere  EV  always  Mount)  and  x<^P<^ 
in  Lk.  1943  (AV  Trench,  RV"«.  Palisade)  see  For- 
tification. 

BANK  (rpAnezA,  Lk.1923  EV).  BANKEB  (tra- 
neziTHC.  Mt.  25a7  RV).  See  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

BANNAIA  (Bannaioyc  [A]),  r  Esd.  933  AV  = 
Ezra  10  33.  Zabad,  5. 

BANNAS  (Bannoy  [BA]).  iEsd.5i6  RV=Ezra 
240,  Bani.  3. 

BANNEAS  (Bannaiac  [BA]),  z  Esd.  9a6  RV=Ezra 
lOas,  Benaiah,  7. 

BANNER  (D^.  h^-},  HX).    See  Ensigns,  %i.a,6,e, 

BANNXJB  (Bannoyc  [BA]).  x  Esd.  9 34  =  Ezra  10 38. 
Bani,  a. 
BANQUET,  Banquetiiig  House.    See  Meals. 

BANTJA8  (Bannoy  [^A]).  i  Esd.  536.  apparently  a 
misprint  for  Bannas  (so  RV).     See  Bani  (3). 

BAPTISM  (BAnriCMA,  BAnrizeiN).  Among 
the  permanent  witnesses  to  the  birth  of  Christianity 
Oriffin.  ®"'  ®^  Judaism  is  the  primary  inslitu- 
^'r*e*'»-  tion  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  rite  of 
baptism.  With  the  Jews  the  bathing  of  the  whole  body 
in  pure  cold  water — if  possible,  in  a  running  stream — 
was  a  recognised  means  of  restoration  from  a  state  of 
ceremonial  uncleanness.  Passages  like  Num.  19 11/. , 
31 19,  also  Is.  I16  Zech.  13i,  and  especially  Elzek. 
8624^ ,  may  be  compared.  The  pouring  of  water  on  the 
hands — a  symbolic  representation,  perhaps,  of  baptism 
in  a  running  stream — was  a  Pharisaic  precaution  in- 
sisted on  before  every  meal  (cp  Mk.  73  Lk.  11 38).  The 
Gentile,  whose  whole  life  had  been  ceremonially  un- 
clean, w.is  required  to  submit  to  baptism  among  other 
conditions  of  his  reception  as  a  Jewish  proselyte  (SchUrer. 
Gesc/t.(*>  2569/.;  3rd  ed.  8129).     See  Proselyte.  §  5. 

The  coimection  between  Jewish  and  Christian  baptism 
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is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  latter  in  the  Didachi,  to  be  noticed  presently  ;  but. 
the  ceremonial  baptisms  of  Judaism,  though  they  lie 
behind  Christian  baptism  and  exert  an  influence  on  its 
history,  are  not  its  immediate  antecedent.  The  Jewish 
baptisms  were  the  outcome  of  the  Jewish  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean — a  distinction  which  was 
done  away  by  Christianity  (cp  Washings).  Christian 
baptism  is  a  purification,  not  from  ceremonial,  but 
from  moral  impurity.  The  historical  link  is  found 
in  the  baptism  of  John  in  the  river  Jordan.  John 
adapted  the  fiimiUar  ceremony  of  baptism  to  a 
moral  purpose :  his  was  '  a  baptism  of  repentance  for 
the  remission  of  sins,'  a  purification  of  the  nation 
from  that  moral  uncleanness  of  which  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness was  properly  typical.  It  was  by  means  of 
this  development  of  its  true  significance  that  baptism 
was  rescued  from  mere  formalism,  and  prepared  to 
become  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  new  Christian  society. 

As  Jesus'  work  took  up  John's,  and  as  he  him- 
self had  chosen  to  be  baptized  by  John,  it  was  natural 
that  his  first  preaching  of  repentance  should  be  coupled, 
like  John's,  with  a  baptism.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  perform  the  rite  himself:  only 
his  disciples  did  so  (Jn.  4i/).  Christian  baptism 
was  not  yet  instituted  ;  and  when  it  came  it  was  to 
add  a  spiritual  element  which  John's  baptism  lacked. 
Meanwhile  Jesus  was  indicating  by  his  own  action,  and 
by  his  defence  of  the  action  of  his  disciples,  that  the 
frequent  Pharisaic  baptisms — the  ceremonial  washmg 
of  the  hands,  and  the  '  baptisms '  of  vessels  and  dishes 
(Mk.74)— had  no  permanent  claim  on  the  conscience; 
and  certain  of  his  words  are  directly  e> plained  by  one 
of  the  Evangelists  as  repeaUng  altogether  the  ceremonial 
distinction  of  clean  and  imclean,  and  as  *  cleansing  all 
meats'  {Mk.  719).  Only  when  the  whole  purport  of 
Jewish  baptisms  was  annulled  was  the  way  clear  for  the 
institution  of  the  Christian  rite,  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  which  was  that  it  should  be  performed  once 
for  all,  with  no  possibility  of  repetition. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter  answers  the  inquiries 
of  the  multitude  in  words  which,  whilst  they  recall  the 
Ixiptism  of  John,  indicate  the  fuller  significance  of 
Christian  baptism  :  '  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized,  each 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  your  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'  (Acts 2 38).  About  three  thousand  were  there- 
upon added  by  baptism  to  the  original  band  of  believers. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  at  Samaria,  as  the  result 
of  Philip's  preaching,  both  men  and  women  were 
baptized  •  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd  Jesus ' :  but  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  follow  until  the  arrival  of  Peter 
and  John  from  Jerusalem  (812-17).  The  eunuch  after 
Philip's  instructions  asks  for  baptism  ;  and  •  they  go 
do^^'n  both  together  into  the  water'  (83638).  Saul  is 
baptized  by  Ananias  at  Damascus  (9 18).  When  Peter 
preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  friends  *  the  Holy  Spirit 
fell  on  all  that  heard  the  word '  ;  whereupon  the  apostle 
•  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ '  (1044^. ).  Special  stress  is  laid  on  this  incident 
as  the  first  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Gentiles  as  such 
(IO45  11 1 18).  It  was  justified  by  the  apostle  on  the 
groimd  of  the  previous  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
was  the  baptism  promised  by  Christ  in  contradistinction 
to  John's  baptism  (u  16^ ). 

Baptism  was  thus  recognised  as  the  door  of  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  ; 
and  certain  disciples  of  the  Baptist  whom  Paul  found  at 
Ephesus  were  baptized  afresh  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lonl 
Jesus '  (19  5).  Of  Lydia,  the  purple  seller  of  Thyatira. 
found  by  Paul  at  Philippi.  we  read  that  she  •  was  bsip- 
tized,  and  her  household '  (16 15) ;  and  of  the  Philippian 
gaoler,  that  he  was  baptized,  •  he  and  all  his  straight- 
way,*— i.e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (16 33).  At 
Corinth  a  few  of  the  earliest  converts  were  baptized  by 
Paul  himself — Crispus,   Gains,   and   the  household  of 
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Stephanas  ; — but  the  apostle's  language  shows  that  this 
was  quite  exceptional  (i  Cor.  1 14-17).  In  i  Cor.  1629 
Paul  mentions  a  custom,  apparently  prevailing  in 
Corinth,  of  vicarious  baptism  in  behadf  of  the  dead. 
He  neither  commends  nor  rebukes  it.  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  soon  died  out.^ 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  method  of  baptism  is 
perhaps  that  which  is  found  in  the  Didachi,  and,  as  we 
Maihod.  ^^^^  already  said,  it  illustrates  the  recog- 
nition of  a  connection  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Christian  baptisms.  The  DidacfU,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  strongly  anti-Judaic  in  its  tone,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  influence  of  Jewish  practices  upon 
the  community  which  it  represents.  The  Mishna  draws 
six  distinctions  in  the  kinds  of  water  available  for 
various  purificatory  purposes  [Mikwd'olh  1 1-8,  quoted 
by  Schlirer,  2 403 J?.),  and  in  certain  cases  it  insists 
upon  the  fuU  stream  of  running  water,  in  which  the 
whole  body  can  be  immersed.  The  Didachi  (chap.  7) 
recognises  'living  water' — i.e.,  the  running  stream — 
•other  water,'  'cold,'  and  'warm'  ;  and  finally  allows 
a  triple  pouring,  where  a  sufficiency  of  any  water  for 
immersion  cannot  be  had  ;  but,  though  it  indicates  a 
preference  in  the  order  here  given,  it  admits  the  validity 
of  baptism  under  any  of  these  conditions. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that,  because  ^vril^v  means 
'to  dip,'  Christian  baptism  must  originally  have  been 
by  immersion.  In  the  NT,  however,  as  in  classical 
MTiters,  the  usual  word  for  '  to  dip  *  is  fidirTeiy  (Lk.  16  24 
Jn.  13a6).  /SaTTffeii'  had  a  wider  usage,  and  could 
be  used  even  of  a  mere  ceremonial  handwashing, 
as  we  see  from  Lk.  11 38,  'he  marvelled  that  he  had  not 
first  washed  (^^avHa'drj)  before  dinner.'  Already  the 
partial  ablution  would  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  3000  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  could  all  have 
been  baptized  by  immersion.  Such  a  method  is  indeed 
presupposed  as  the  ideal,  at  any  rate,  in  Paul's  words 
about  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  in  baptism  (Rom. 
63  f.) ',  but  pouring  water  on  the  head  was  in  any  case 
symbolical  of  immersion,  and  tantamount  to  it  for  ritual 
purposes. 

{a)  In  the  Name,  not  '  into  the  name,*  Although  c/j 
is  the  preposition  most  frequently  used,  we  find  h  in 
S  Formulii.  Acts  2  38  10  48;  and  the  interchangeability 
of  the  two  prepositions  in  late  Greek 
may  be  plentifully  illustrated  from  the  NT.  Moreover, 
the  expression  is  a  Hebraism  ;  cp  kv  hphyjoxx.  Kvplov 
Mt.  2I9  ( =  Ps.  118 a6  Dra) ;  so  in  the  baptismal  formula 
of  Mt.  2819  the  Syr.  version  has  "9 Ad  (Lat.  tn  nomine). 

[h)  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  former  expression  is  ysed  in  Acts  238  10  48  ;  the 
latter  in  Acts  816  195 ;  cp  also  Acts  22 16,  'Arise  and 
be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  his 
name.'  From  these  passages,  and  from  Paul's  words 
in  I  Cor.  I13  ('Was  Paul  crucified  for  you,  or  were  ye 
baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ? '),  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  baptism  was  administered  in  the  earliest  times  '  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  or  in  that  '  of  the  Lord  Jesus. ' 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  baptismal  confession  appear  to  have  been  single 
— not  triple,  as  was  the  later  creed.  WTien  Philip's 
baptism  of  the  eunuch  appeared  to  have  been  abruptly 
narrated,  the  confession  vias  inserted  in  the  simple  form, 
•  1  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God '  (Acts 

^  Tertullian  {Res.  48  c.  Marc.  6 10)  assumes  that  the  custom 
was  current  in  Paul's  time,  but  is  wrongly  cited  as  attesting  it  for 
his  own  day.  Chrysostom  {ati  toe.)  savs  that  Mardonites  prac- 
tised it :  and  Epiphanius  {Hter.  28  6)  had  heard  of  a  tradition 
that  the  Corinthians  had  done  the  same.  This  is  very  weak 
evidence  for  a  second-centurv  custom,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  if  the  practice  was  found  it  was  due  to  the  passage  m  Paul's 
Epistle,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  independent  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  custom  among  primitive  Christians. 

The  difficulties  in  which  Commentators  who  reject  the  obviotis 
meaning  of  the  words  find  themselves  involved  may  be  seen  at 
length  in  Stanley's  Corinthians  {ad  loc.). 
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837) ;  and  the  formula  '  Jesus  is  Lord '  appears  soon  to 
have  become  a  stereotyped  confession  of  Christian  faith 
(cp  Ro.  IO9  I  Cor.  123  Phil.  2ii) ;  moreover  the  '  ques- 
tion and  answer'  {ivepiiyneifjia.)  connected  with  baptism 
in  I  Pet.  821  would  appear  to  represent  only  the  centnil 
section  of  the  later  creed. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  Mt.  28 19  the  full 
formula,  '  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. '  We  have  no  synoptic  parallel  at 
this  point ;  and  thus,  from  a  documentary  point  of  view, 
we  must  regard  this  evidence  as  posterior  to  that  of 
Paul's  Epistles  and  of  Acts. 

The  apparent  contradiction  was  felt  by  Cyprian,  who 
suggested  [Ep.l^ij  f)  that  in  baptizing  Jews  the 
apostles  may  have  been  contented  with  the  one  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  already  believed  in  the 
Father ;  whilst  in  baptizing  Gentiles  they  used  the  full 
formula,  which  was  given  (as  he  ptDints  out)  with  the 
command  to  '  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations '  or 
'Gentiles.*  This  explanation,  however,  breaks  down 
in  face  of  Acts  10  45-48,  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
Gentiles. 

Three  explanations  deserve  consideration  :  ( i )  that 
in  Acts  we  have  merely  a  compendious  statement — i.e., 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  persons  there  spoken  of 
were  baptized  in  the  threefold  name,  though  for  brevity's 
sake  they  are  simply  said  to  have  been  baptized  in  the 
single  name ;  (2)  that  Matthew  does  indeed  report 
exactly  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus,  but  that  those 
words  were  not  regarded  as  prescribing  an  actual  formula 
to  be  used  on  every  occasion,  and  that  the  spirit  of  them 
was  fulfilled  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; 
(3)  that  MatUiew  does  not  here  report  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  Jesus,  but  transfers  to  him  the  familiar  language 
of  the  Church  of  the  evangelist's  own  time  and  locality. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  the  threefold  formula  in  the  earliest 
times.  A  decision  between  the  second  and  the  third 
would  involve  an  inquiry  into  the  usage  of  the  evangelist 
in  other  parts  of  his  Gospel,  and  belongs  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  synoptic  problem  ;  but  in  favour  of  the 
third  it  may  be  stated  that  the  language  of  the  First 
Gospel,  where  it  does  not  exactly  reproduce  an  earlier 
document,  shows  traces  of  modifications  of  a  later  kind. 

It  has  been  argued  that  when  Paul  (Acts  192/.),  in 
answer  to  the  statement  of  the  Ephesian  disciples  of  the 
Baptist,  '  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  if  there  be  a 
Holy  Spirit '  (c/  vpevfia  &yi6y  hrrw),  said,  '  Unto  what, 
then,  were  ye  baptized  ? '  he  presupposed  the  use  of  the 
longer  formula  which  expressly  named  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  statement  can  hardly  mean,  however,  that  they  had 
never  even  heard  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  for  disciples  of  the 
Baptist  could  scarcely  so  speak  (Mk.  1 8) :  it  must  refer  to 
the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Christians  were 
to  receive.  Accordingly,  Paul's  question  simply  implies 
that  Christian  baptism  could  scarcely  have  be«n  given 
without  some  instruction  as  to  this  gift  which  was  to 
follow  it.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  exceedingly  strange 
that  at  this  point  Lk.  should  not  have  referred  to  the 
threefold  formula,  had  it  been  in  use,  instead  of  simply 
saying,  'When  they  heard  it,  they  were  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus '  (Acts  19  5). 

The  threefold  formula  is  attested  by  the  Didachi 
(chap.  7),  both  in  express  words  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  alternative  practice  of  triple  effusion  ;  but,  as  the 
Didachi  shows  elsewhere  its  dependence  on  Matthew, 
this  is  not  independent  evidence. 

Justin  Mart5T  (chap.  158),  in  describing  baptism  to 
heathen  readers,  gives  the  full  formula  in  a  paraphrastic 
form  {Apol.\t\),  'in  the  name  of  God,  Father  of  the 
Universe  and  Ruler,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. '  Such  a  paraphrase  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  meaning  clear  to  those  for  whom  he 
WTote. 

We  find  the  full  formula  again  in  Tertullian  some 
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forty  years  later  {De  Bapt  13,  Adv.  Prax.  26) ;  and 
when  the  First  Gospel  was  widely  known  it  was  certain 
to  prevail.  Exceptions  are  found  which  perhaps  point 
to  an  old  practice  dying  out.  Cyprian  {Ep.  73)  and  the 
Apostolic  Canons  (n.  50)  combat  the  shorter  formula, 
thereby  attesting  its  use  in  certain  quarters.  The  ordin- 
ance of  Can.  Apost.  50  runs — '  If  any  bishop  or  pres- 
byter fulfil  not  three  baptisms  of  one  initiation  \rpia. 
paTTliTfiaTa  luai  fi\rfi<r€w%),  but  one  baptism  which  is 
given  (as)  into  the  death  of  the  Lord,  let  him  be 
deposed.'  This  ^^'as  the  formula  of  the  followers  of 
Eunomius  (Socr.  624),  'for  they  baptize  not  into  the 
Trinity,  but  into  the  death  of  Christ '  (for  other  refer- 
ences see  Usener,  Ifelig.  Untersuch.,  1889,  1 184) ;  they, 
accordingly,  used  single  immersion  only. 

No  statement  is  found  in  the  NT  as  to  the  age  at 

which  baptism  might  be  administered.     Circumcision, 

.    -         which  Paul  regards  as  fulfilled  in   Christian 

^  '  baptism  (see  below,  §  5),  enrolled  the  Jewish 
boy  in  the  covenant  of  his  fathers  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth,  so  that  there  could  be  ho  doubt  that  young 
children  were  truly  members  of  the  holy  people.  Thus, 
if  children  had  been  excluded  from  baptism  when 
whole  families  were  won  to  Christianity,  we  should 
almost  certainly  have  had  some  record  of  the  protest 
which  would  have  been  raised  against  what  must  have 
seemed  so  inconsistent  a  limitation  to  the  membership 
of  the  new  '  Israel  of  God.  *  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  where  *  households '  are  spoken  of 
as  being  baptized  (Acts  16 15  31-33  i  Cor.  1  x6),  there  must 
have  been,  at  least  in  some  cases,  instances  of  the 
baptism  of  infants.  That  Paul  could  speak  of  the 
children  of  a  believing  husband,  or  of  a  believing  wife, 
as  '  holy  •  is  an  indication  in  the  same  direction. 

Paul,  as  we  might  exp)ect,  sees  in  baptism  the  means 
by  which  the  individual  is  admitted  to  his  place  in  the 

_  T_x^-  one  body,  of  which  he  thus  becomes  a 
nret&tian.  '"^^"^^^  I  '  ^^^r  as  the  body  is  one  and 
•^  hath  many  members,  but  all  the  members, 

many  though  they  be,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  the 
Christ ;  for  indeed  by  one  Spirit  (iy  hi  irvciJ/xart)  we 
all  were  baptized  into  one  body — whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, whether  bondmen  or  free*  (i  Cor.  12x2/).  Bap- 
tism was  thus  the  fundamental  Mritness  of  Christian 
unity  (Eph.  45,  'one  baptism');  and  in  both  the 
passages  here  referred  to  it  is  emphasised  as  such  in 
view  of  the  variety  of  spiritual  gifts.  A  parable  of 
Christian  baptism  might  be  found  in  the  cloud  and  the 
sea  through  which  all  the  Israelites  had  alike  passed  ; 
•  they  were  all  baptized  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea*  (i  Cor.  10 2). 

In  Rom.  6 1  ^  Paul  regards  baptism  as  effecting  a 
union  with  the  death  of  Christ :  •  we  were  baptized  into 
his  death. '  It  was  a  kind  of  burial  of  the  former  self, 
with  a  view  to  a  resurrection  and  a  new  life.  The  same 
conception  recurs  in  Col.  2ii/. ,  where  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  thought  that  it  corresponds  in  a  certain 
way  to  the  circumcision  of  the  old  covenant.  It  is  '  the 
putting  off' — totally,  not  merely  partially  and  symbolic- 
ally— of  the  whole  '  body  of  the  flesh '  ;  and  so  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  old  rite  :  it  is  '  the  circimicision  of  the 
Christ. 

In  Gal.  826/  Paul  further  speaks  of  baptism  as  involv- 
ing a  kind  of  identification  with  the  person  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  divine  sonship  becomes  ours  in  him  ;  '  For  ye 
are  all  sons  of  God,  through  faith  (or  'the  faith')  in 
Christ  Jesus  ;  for  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptized  into 
Christ  put  on  (or  '  clothed  yourselves  wth ' )  Christ. '  The 
old  distinctions,  he  again  reminds  us,  thus  disappeared 
— ^Jew  and  Greek,  bond-man  and  free,  male  and  female 
— •  for  ye  all  are  one  [man]  in  Christ  Jesus  *  [eXt  icri  ip 
Xp.  ■!.). 

Eph.  526  speaks  of  Christ  as  cleansing  the  Church 
by  the  'washing  {Xovrp&p  =  'washing,'  probably 
not  'laver.'  [In  ©  -n*3  is  always  Xovrifip:  \ovTp6p  is 
rrsmCant.  4a  65  Ecclus.  34 25  ;  so  Aquila  renders  ym  in 
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Ps.  60 10  108 10])  of  water  with  the  word'  {ip  ^/mlti). 
This  last  expression  finds  its  interpretation  in  the  ^/ao, 
or  formula  of  faith,  to  which  we  have  already  referred — 
which,  whether  as  the  confession  in  the  mouth  of  the 
baptized  or  as  the  baptismal  formula  on  the  lips  of  the 
baptizer.  transformed  the  process  of  ablution  into  the 
rite  of  Christian  baptism.  With  this  passage  we  niay 
compare  Tit  85,  *  He  saved  us  through  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  (5td  Xovrpou 
roKipyevtaiat  Kai  dvaKoupuMreu^  ttp.  dy. ). 

This  last  passage  reminds  us  of  the  teaching  of  Jn.  3. 
The  relation  of  that  chapter  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  chap  6  to  the  sacrament  of 
the  eucharist  (see  Eucharist).  We  are  secure  in 
saying  that  the  evangelist's  interpretation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  baptism  must  have  followed  the  line  of  Jesus' 
conversation  with  Nicodemus  as  there  related.  That 
a  Gentile,  or  even  a  Jew  who  had  been  neglectful  of 
the  Rabbinical  discipline  of  ablutions,  should  need  to 
begin  entirely  anew  in  the  religious  life,  to  be  *  born 
again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,'  as  a  condition  of  entry 
into  •  the  kingdom  of  God,'  would  seem  natural  The 
marvel  and  the  stumbling-block  was  that  this  should  be 
required  of  those  who,  like  this  '  teacher  of  Israel,'  had 
been  strictest  in  their  ceremonial  purity  ;  '  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  iA^e :  ye  must  be  born  again. ' 

Jn. ,  then,  recognises,  with  Paul,  the  universal  character 
of  the  initial  rite  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  narrative 
teaches  the  radical  nature  of  the  change  in  the  individual 
soul.  J.  A.  R. 

BAPTISMS  (Bahticmoi).  Mk.  74.  eta.  RVnf-. 
EV  Washings  {q.v.). 

BARABRA8  (BaraBBac  [Ti.  WH],  §  48),  the  name 
of  the  prisoner  whom,  in  accordance  with  a  Passover 
custom,  Pilate  released  at  the  demand  of  the  Jews  while 
condemning  Jesus  to  death  (so  Mt.  27 15-26  Mk.  I56-15 

Lk.  23x7-25  Jn.1839/.). 

More  precisely  than  Mt.,  who  simply  calls  him  a 
'notable'  [iici^}Uiv)  prisoner,  and  Jn.,  who  calls  hiiti 
-.  a    robber,    Mk.    describes    him    as    lying 

oWry.  ,  jjQm^jj  ^j^j^  them  that  had  made  insurrec- 
tion {turh.  rwp  craavaarQiP  SedefUpoi),  men  who  in  the 
insurrection  had  committed  murder.'  As  Mk.  has  not 
previously  referred  to  these  insurgents,  it  seems  all  the 
more  probable  that  he  is  borrowing  verbatim  from 
another  source,  although  about  this  particular  insurrec- 
tion we  are  in  as  complete  ignorance  as  about  the 
Galileans  mentioned  in  Lk.  18  x.  Lk.  (23 19).  whofollows 
Mk. ,  adds  that  the  insurrection  had  occurred  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  says  nothing  alx)ut  any  fellow-prisoners  with 
Barabbas,  and  thus  leaves  the  impression  that  Barabbas 
personally  had  committed  murder.  Mk.  is  entitled  to 
the  preference,  not  only  on  this  point  but  also  when  he 
represents  the  Jews  as  having  demanded  the  release  of 
a  prisoner  on  their  own  initiative,  as  against  the  less 
probable  view  that  Pilate  offered  them  this  of  his  own 
accord. 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  analogy  of  the  Foman 
Lectistemia;  but  of  these  all  that  Livy(v.  138)  says— and  that 
only  with  reference  to  their  first  celebration — is  that  during  those 
days  such  also  as  were  bound  {vine t is)  were  relieved  of  their 
chains  (r^'^K^/aX  and  such  was  the  religious  awe  inspired  by  the 
proceedings  that  no  one  dared  afterwards  to  rebind  {vincirt)  the 
recipients  of  this  divine  favour.  Thus  he  says  nothing  about 
release  from  prison  ;  and  his  contemporary  Dion.  Halicar.  (12 9 
( =  10]),  on  the  authority  of  the  Annals  of  a  certain  Piso,  who 
himself  had  been  censor,  while  he  does  indeed  speak  of  such 
release,  limits  it  to  the  case  of  slaves  who^  had  been  laid  under 
arrest  by  their  masters  (AeAufieWi^  n^v  ritv  Bnpavovmvt  oaovs 
irpoTtpov  iv  rotf  h*viioi^  tXxpv  oi  ficcnrorai). 

Those  who  find  some  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
narrative  as  it  stands  may  perhaps  find  themselves 
better  able  to  explain  its  origin  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  W.  Brandt,  by  whom  every  detail  has  been  discussed 
with  great  care  {Evangelische  Geschichte,  1893,  pp. 
94-105).  Brandt  takes  the  kernel  of  the  story  to  be 
that  a  certain  prisoner  who  had  been  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  some  insurrection,  but  against  whom  no 
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crime  or  at  least  no  grave  crime  could  be  proved,  was 
released  on  the  application  of  the  people,  who  intervened 
in  his  behalf  because  he  was  the  son  of  a  Rabbin  (see 
below,  §  2).  The  incident,  even  although  it  was  not 
simultaneous  with  the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  gave 
occasion  in  Christian  circles  for  the  drawing  of  this 
contrast :  the  son  of  the  rabbin  was  interceded  for  and 
released,  Jesus  was  condemned.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  by  oral  tradition  the  statement  of  this  con- 
trast might  gradually,  without  any  conscious  departure 
from  historical  truth,  have  led  to  the  assumption  that 
the  two  things  occurred  at  the  same  time  and  on  the 
same  occasion.  Finally,  the  liberation  of  a  seditious 
prisoner — in  any  case  a  somewhat  surprising  occurrence 
— seemed  explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  some 
standing  custom  to  account  for  it ;  this  assumption 
must  presumably  have  arisen  elsewhere  than  in  Palestine. 

The  above  theory  presupposes  that  /9a/)a/9/3as  stands 
for  it3i<  "Q.  'son  of  the  father* — i.e.,  here,  of  the 
2  Name  rabbinical  'master.'  (It  was  not  till  after- 
'  wards  that  Abba  began  to  come  into  use 
as  a  proper  name  [of  rabbins],  explained  by  Dalman 
[Gram.  142]  as  an  abbreviation,  like  ^an,  of  ,t3k  :  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  it  was  a  title  of  honour  [Mt.  289]. ) 

Jerome,  indeed,  in  his  commentarv  on  Ml. 'jT  16-18  says  that 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  iquod  scribitur  juxta  Hebraos) 
Barabbas  is  explained  as '  son  of  their  teacher '  {jiiius  mapstri 
eorum\  where  eorutn  apparently  implies  an  etymology  similar 
to  that  found  in  a  schotion  of  a  Venice  MS  in  WH  App.  \^f— 
viz.,  that  j3apafi/3aK(only  another  form  for  Paf>afifiav ;  see  Wmer, 
Gram.l'^)  |  5,  n.  70)  means  'son  of  our  teacher.'  In  that  case 
we  must  ^with  SyT.  hr.)  write  pappafiPav,  taking  the  second 
element  as  being '  teacher,'  and  assume  that  pafifiav  was  explained 
a$  =  K33T,  'our  teacher,'  or  pn3T,  'their  teacher.'  The  mean- 
ing, however,  is  not  essentially  changed  by  this,  as  J3n  (as  also 
I^Sn)  is,  like  K3M,  a  title  of  honour  for  a  great  teacher. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Barabbas  is  that  Origen  knew  MSS,  and  did 
not  absolutely  reject  them,  in  which  Mt.  27 16/.  read 
•Jesus'  {*lr)<rovy)  before  'Barabbas' — a  reading  still 
extant  in  some  cursives,  as  well  as  in  the  Armen.  vers. , 
in  Syr.  sin.,  and  partly  also  in  8>t.  hr.  Whether  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  referred  to  by  Jerome,  also  had 
this  reading  is  uncertain  (see  WH).  In  this  reading 
'  Barabbas '  would  be  only  an  addition  made  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  as  in  Simon  Bar-jona,  but  not  3rel 
with  the  full  force  of  a  proper  name. 

Some  support  for  it  might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  first  mention  of  the  name  in  Mk.  is  preceded  by  6  Aey6/yi«vof . 
~The  meaning  would  then  be  '  He  who,  for  distmction's  sake 
Ahough  it  was  not  his  proper  name),  was  called  Barabbas.' 
Only,  in  that  case,  in  Mt.  the  Ary<$p,evoi'  (here  without  the 
article),  since  it  is  followed,  on  the  readmg  at  present  in  question, 
by  'Irfvovv  Bapafifiay,  would  simply^  mean  whose  name  wras 
Jesus  Barabbas ' ;  and  it  may  be  so  in  Mk.  also.  In  any  case 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  MSS  in  auestion  Barabbas  should 
have  the  name  'Ii)<roO«  exclusively  in  Mt.  and  there  only  in  two 
verses,  while  w.  20  and  26  simply  give  rbi'  Bapa/3/9ai^,  rhv  6i 
'lri<rovv  as  an  antithesis.  Thus  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  name  Jesus  as  given  to  Barabbas  has  arisen  merely  from 
mistake. 

A  fairly  obvious  explanation  would  be  the  conjecture 
of  Tregelles,  that  a  very  early  transcriber  had  '  per 
incur iam '  repeated  the  last  two  letters  of  {fjju¥  and  that 
these  were  at  a  later  date  taken  for  the  familiar  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jesus.  If  this  theory  be  adopted  we 
must  assume  further  that  a  later  copyist  inserted  also  in 
V.  16  the  name  *Jfj<roOy,  which  he  had  found  in  v.  17  ; 
but  it  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen  the  word  Jesus  stands  in 
V.  17  but  not  in  v.  x6  also.  Cp  Zahn,  GescA.  des  NT 
Kanons,  2697-7001  P.  W.  S. 

BABACHEL (^K^nS,  'God  blesses,' §28:  B^^PMIhA 
[BXA]),  the  father  of  Job's  friend  Elihu  (Job 32 26). 

BAEACHIAH  (iT?*??.  ^H;?*)?),  Zech.117.  the 
reading  of  AV  ed.  161 1,  and  some  other  old  editions. 
See  Berechiah  (4). 

BABACHIA8,  RV  Baracbiah  (B^^pa^xiAC  [Ti. 
WH]),  Mt.  2335.     See  Zacharias. 
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BABAE  (PI5.  'lightning.'  §  66.  cp  Sab.  Ofrin 
Palm.  pn3.  Pun.  Darcas  [the  surname  of  Hamilcar], 
and  the  Ass.  divine  names  kamman-birku  and  Gibil- 
birku  [Del.  Ass.  HWB  187]),  b.  Abinoam  (Judg.  46- 
6  "  :  B^iRd^K  [BL],  Bd^p^iX  t^^])-     ^**  Deborah. 

BARBARIAN  (B^^pB^^poc).  primarily,  one  who 
speaks  in  an  unintelligible  manner  :  ^  hence  a  foreigner 
(cp  //.  2  867),  in  which  sense  it  is  employed  by  Paul  in 

1  Cor.  14 II  Acts  28  2.  This  usage  was  not  restricted  to 
the  Greeks  alone :  it  is  met  with  among  the  Romans 
(cp  Ovid,  Trist.  v.  10 37).  and    (according   to   Herod. 

2  158)  among  the  E^ptians.  In  agreement  with  this,  the 
people  of  Melita,  who  perhaps  spoke  some  Phoenician 
dialect,  are  called  'barbarians'  (Acts 28 2 4),  and  ® 
uses  /3d/)/3a/>os  to  render  the  t^S  of  Ps.  114 1 — a  people 
•of  strange  tongue'  (Targ.  'ina'a  KDj;).*  The  not 
imcommon  'EXXiyvet  Ka\  pdp^apoi,  accordingly,  includes 
the  whole  world :  cp  Rom.  1 14  (also  Jos.  An/,  xi.  7  i) 
and  the  similar  •  ^rbarian,  Scythian,'  CoLSii;  see 
Hellenism.  §  2. 

The  use  of  /iap/3apo«  became  so  customary  that  the  term  was 
used  actually  m  referring  to  the  speaker's  01*  writer's  own 
people ;  cp  Philo,  l^tt  Mos.  §  5.  and  Jos.  (^/,  pref.,  S  i),  who 
applies  the  designation  *  upper  barbarians '  to  his  countrymen 
beyond  the  Euphrates.'  At  a  later  date  the  word  ^ets  the 
meaning  'cruel,  'savage,'  etc.  (cp  Cic.  Fontei.  10 21,  'immanis 
ac  barbara  consuctudoO»  in  which  sense  it  recurs  in  2  Mace.  2  21 
425  152  and  in  the  a  of  Ez. 21 36  [31)  (for  MT  Dnj^i,  'brutUh"). 

BARBER  (3^1,  Ph.  3^3,  Ass.  gallabu),  Ez.5i.t 
See  Beard. 

BARCHUS  (BApxoye  [A],  lEsd.Ssa  RV  =  Ezra 
253,  Barkos. 

BARHUMITE,  THE  (^pnT3n.  a  S.  2331:  o  BAp- 
Ald^MCITHC  [B],  O  BApAlAM.  [Mai],  o  Bapcom.  [A], 
O  aBenni  [L]).     See  Baharumite. 

BARIAH  (nn^,  MApei  [B],  BepiA  [AL]),  a  de- 
scendant  of  Zerubbabel  (i  Ch.  822). 

BARJESUS,  the  Jewish  sorcerer  and  false  prophet 
in  the  train  of  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus  at  Paphos, 
in  Cyprus,  who  (Acts  13 6-12)  withstood  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  was  punished  with  temporary  blindness. 

At  the  outset,  the  names  present  great  difficulties. 
In  136  his  name  {6vofjua.)  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
-^  Barjesus  (Ba/Hiycrow),  and  such  a  compound 

1.  Jiames.  ^^^^  ^^  ^  father  named  Jesus)  can  quite 
easily  have  been  a  proper  name  (cp  Barabbas,  Barnabas, 
Bartholomew).  In  v.  8,  however,  he  is  abruptly  called 
'  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  for  so  is  his  name  by  interpreta- 
tion '  (EXi/^uw  6  fidyos,  oUrwt  yiip  n€$€pfArj¥eO€Tai  rb 
6yofM  aiVoO).  A  translation  has  relevance  only  when 
it  is  a  translation  into  the  language  of  the  readers :  in 
any  other  case  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the  author  to 
state  what  foreign  language  he  is  translating  into. 

{a)  This  being  assumed,  we  must  take  it  that  'the 
sorcerer '  (6  fuiyoi)  is  the  translation.  Elymas  (EXi//Aas), 
in  that  case,  would  be  the  word  translated.  Accord- 
ingly, the  name  has  been  identified  with  the  Arabic 
'alim,  which  occurs  in  the  Koran  (7 106  [109]  2633  and 
36  [34  and  37])  as  an  adjective  following  the  noun  sdhir 
which  denotes  a  sorcerer,  and  has  thus  been  taken  to 
mean  '  wise,'  '  able.'  Less  appropriate  is  the  derivation 
from  Aram,  d'^k  or  o'Vit,  meaning  'strong.'  Ekquate 
fidyos,   however,  etymologically,  with  EXvfiat  as  we 

1  Del.  (Ass.  HIVB)  explains  Ass.  barharu  Mackal.' 
>  Akin  to  this  are  the  expressions  oi  «f«(i  Cor.  5i2yC)and  ra 
tdvi\  (like  the  Heb.  0^3,  see  Gentiles,  I  i)  to  denote  those 
outside  the  Christian  world.    Cp  the  Talm.  use  of  rtsnK. 

•  Similarly,  the  Jews  frequently  employed  T^^jD^**,  Syr. 
armtlyd—i.e.f  *  Aramaean,'  in  the  sense  of  '  barbarian,'— and  so 
the  Syr.  translations  of  the  NT,  under  their  influence,  retain  the 
term  to  translate  'BAAiii^,  <tfwxo4,— etc.  In  process  of  time  it 
was  felt  that  a  word  which  was  used  in  the  NT  to  designate 
*  heathen'  could  hardly  be  borne  by  a  Christian  people,  and 
the  old  name  was  modi6ed  into  drdmSyd;  cp.  NO.  ZDAIG 
25x13,  Wright,  Comp.  Gram.  15. 
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may,  it  still  has  to  be  explained  how  Barjesus  came 
suddenly  to  be  called  by  the  other  name,  Elymas. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  plausible  explanation  could  be 
reached  would  be  if  Elymas  (in  the  sense  indicated) 
could  be  taken  as  a  title  or  cognomen  assumed  by  Bar- 
jesus— a  foreign  tongue  being  used  to  heighten  still 
further  the  prestige  which  he  sought  to  acquire  by  it. 
It  is  not  as  a  title,  however,  that  the  author  employs  it. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  the  word  without  the  definite 
article,  and  expressly  adds  that  the  word  which  he  is 
translating  was  the  actual  name  {6vofia)  of  the  bearer. 

{d)  It  was  quite  sound  method,  therefore,  to  take 
liarjesus  for  the  name  translated,  and  Elymas  for  the 
translation. 

Even  Pcsh.,  in  v.  8,  for  EAv/jiav  o  /xdvof  arbitrarily  has  'this 
sorcerer  Barshuma  [so  Pesh.  reads  for  lBapii}<rovc  in  f.  6 ;  see 
helow,  (c)],  whose  name,  l)eing  interpreted,  means  Elymas.' 
Klostermann  {JPr<^leme  im  AposUltexie^  i88^,  pp.  a  1-33),  how- 
ever, is  able  to  support  this  view  only  on  three  assumptions, 
each  one  of  which  is  bolder  than  the  other.  We  must  read,  he 
holds,  not  £Av/uuif ,  but  'Etoi/xo^  ;  secondly,  we  must  read,  not 
Bapii^croOf,  but  Baptifo-ovai^,  or,  to  be  cx.-ict,  the  Latin  Bar- 
jesuboK;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  \^V\  ^a  so  transcribed 
(whether  we  derive  it  etymologically  from  the  root  nitr*  or,  with 
more  probability,  from  the  root  le^^  which  underlies  17*,  prttsto 
est)  means  'son  of  preparedness'  or  'son  of  fitness,'  and  thus, 
by  the  same  Hebraism  as  we  find  in  the  name  Barnabas  (y.v.), 
paratus^  croi^os. 

a.  As  to  the  first  of  these  assumptions,  it  has  to  be  noted 
that  the  reading 'Eroifxo?  is  met  with  only  in  Lucifer  of  CalaHs 
{pb.  371X  and  even  there  not  as  Hetoemus  but  as  Etoemus;  D 
has  Erot/uuxf,  which,  indeed,  we  cannot  explain,  but  which, 
from  its  ending,  is  clearly  intended  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name ;  parattts  is  found  only  in  Luciferj  one  Ve.  MS,  and  two 
Latin  MSS,  in  which  in  many  places  is  found  the  markedly 
divergent  text  of  Acts  which  Blass  takes  to  be  Luke's  earliest 
draft  (see  Acts,  §17) 

p.  Next,  as  regards  the  second  assumption.  Bapiif<royai/  is 
found  only  in  D ;  Barjesuam,  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
D ;  Barjesuban  or  rather,  according  to  the  one  MS  known  to 
us,  Btr/esubattt,  only_  in  Lucifer.  The  corrector  of  D  ha-s  re- 
stored Bapti^^ovi^,  which,  as  accusative,  fits  his  reading  ovoyitLTx 
KoXovfievov  for  ^  oi^o^o,  but,  in  spite  of  if  opoftM^  is  found  also 
in  AH  LP  and  the  Greek  margin  of  the  Philoxenian ;  K,  Vg., 
Copt.,  Armen.,  and  the  Philoxenian  version  as  well  as  *  fUfHMu/i/" 
known  to  Jerome,  read  BapiritTov — that  is  to  say,  the  simple 
Hebrew  form  without  a  Greek  termination.  On  this  Jerome 
(on  the  Hebrew  names  in  Acts;  OperUy  cd.  Vallarsi,  8^) 
remarks,  *  nonnuIU  Barjesu  corrupte  le^unt,'  himself  declarmg 
the  right  reading  to  be  Barieu  or  Berieu,  for  which,  by  very 
daring  etymologising  from  the  Hebrew,  he  obtains  the  meanings 
maUJiciumy  ox  ntaU/icus,  or  /*•  mala.  Perhaps,  however,  even 
Jerome's  aversion  to  Bopii/crov  rests  upon  the  ^  very  obvious 
dogmatic  consideration  put  forward  by  Beda  in  the  eighth 
century,  'non  convenit  hominem  flagitiosum  et  magum  filium 
Jesu,  id  est,  salvatoris,  appellari  quern  e  contrario  Paulus  (z/. 
10)  filium  diaboli  nuncupat.'  The  form  Barjeu  in  Jerome  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  as  merely  a  clerical  error  for  Barjesu, 
or  as  arising  out  of  the  Greek  abbreviation  IHY  which  is  met 
with  in  the  oldest  MSS  along  with  the  more  frequently  occurring 
lY  for  '\rurov.  The  explanation  in  the  case  of  the  readings 
preferred  by  Klostermann  is  much  less  easy.  On  this  account, 
m  spite  of  their  weak  attestation,  one  might  be  inclined  to 
regard  them  as  the  true  ones ;  but  all  the  authorities  for  the  read- 
ing paratus  have  the  word,  not  in  v.  8  instead  of  EAv^af ,  but  as 
au  interpolation  after  BapiiT<rov«  in  v.  6,  'quod  interpretatnr 
paratus.  This  addition  is  met  with  elsewhere  only  in  E,  in 
the  form  o  fietfepfuiifpevrreu  EAvjiiac — rendered  in  the  Latin  of  this 
MS  :  quod  interpretatur  Elymas.  It  is  e\'ident  that  in  neither 
case  have  we  more  than  a  late  attempt  to  obviate  the  impression 
that  Elymas,  first  introduced  in  v.  8,  was  the  name  of  another 
person.  Blass,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  added  words  as 
part  of  Luke's  earliest  draft.  He  sees,  however,  that  Luke 
could  not  have  written  at  the  same  time  in  z/.  8  *  for  thus  is  his 
name  interpreted '  (ovtci>«  yap  fxe^p^iji^evcrat  -th  ovofia  ai/Tov) ; 
and,  accordingly,  he  rejects  these  words  from  Luke's  earliest 
draft.  For  this  he  has  not  a  single  authority ;  and  how  can  he 
explain  Luke's^  having,  after  all,  introduced  the  words  into  his 
second  transcript,  leaving  out  those  in  v.  6  instead?  Are  we 
realty  to  believe  that  with  h!sown  hantis  Luke  changed  his  good 
aid  thoroughly  intelligible  first  text  into  a  positively  misleading 
after-text?  Cp  Acts,  817  (y).  If,  however,  the  addition  'qu(fa 
intrrpretatur^ratus'  at  the  end  of  f._6  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
late  interpolation,  Lucifer  also,  who  has  it,  lies  open  tosusi>icion  : 
his  form  Etoemus  in  v.  8  may  be  not  taken  from  an  authoritative 
source,  but  a  mere  conjectural  adaptation  to  allow  of  the  word's 
being  rendered  paratus  and  itself  regarded  as  a  rendering  of  Bop- 
tij<rov?.  What  etymology  he  was  following  when  he  preferred 
(or  perhaps  conjecturally  introduced)  the  form  Barjesuban  is 
a  matter  of  indifference.  In  ancient  times,  as  the  Unomattica 
Sacra  abundantly  show,  people  made  out  Hebrew  etymologies 
in  a  most  reckless  way. 
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y.  Klostermann's  proposed  etymology,  paratus,  rests  upon  a 
very  weak  foundation,  as  no  such  word  as  pir*  (ViSwan)  can  be 
shown  to  exist  (the  proper  name  nir%  Ishvah,  in  Cien.  40 17  has  no 
importance  in  this  connectionX  and  the^root  nic  or  Kir  which  is 
used  in  Syriac  frequently  for  a^iof,  i<ros,  Va^^$>  as^also  for 
avv-,  ofiO',  a^io-,  in  compounds,  is  never  used  for  CTOt^cx.l 
Besides,  as  we  have  said,  the  codex  has  not  Barjesuban  but 
Barjesubant.  Above  all,  however,  Klostermann's  hypothesis 
remains  untenable  as  long  as  one  is  unprepared  to  accept  the 
further  assumption  that  h  itdyot  after  EAv/uiat  (or  "Eroi/iw)  in 
r.  8  is  a  mere  gloss  to  be  deleted  ;  for  b  puLyo?  necessarily  leads 
to  the  assumption  dealt  with  under  (a).  I'his  had  no  doubt 
already  been  perceived  by  the  scribe  of  H,  who  wrote  6  fieya^ 
(the  great)  for  o  fiayosj  and  so  also  by  Lucifer,  if  the  editip 
princeps  (of  Tilius)  is  right  in  attributing  the  reading  magnus 
to  him  ^the  only  MS  of  Lucifer  at  present  known  has  mapU). 
If  Lucifer  really  wrote  mngnus,  this  increases  the  suspicion 
that  the  other  variants  in  Lucifer  are  in  like  manner  arbitrary 
and  unauthorised  alterations  of  the  text. 

{c)  In  order  to  make  out  Elymas  to  be  a  translation 
of  the  name  of  the  sorcerer,  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
remarkable  Peshitta  rendering  Barshuma  for  Ba/Ki7(rous. 

Already,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  Castell  {.Lex. 
Heptagl.  S.V.  d?^)  and  Lightfoot  (Jior.  Hebr.  ad  loc.)  inter- 
preting Bapii}<row  as  Jilius  vuineris,  and  deriving  Elymas 
from  the  Arabic  *aUma~doluit  (oVk)-  Over  and  above  the 
reasons  to  the  contrary  that  have  already  been  urged  under 
{p\  however,  it  has  to  be  observed  (see  above)  that  a  trans- 
lation into  Arabic  would  explain  nothing  to  the  readers  :  it 
would    itself  require  to  be   explained.  A  somewhat 

different  turn  is  g^ven  to  the  matter  by  Payne  Smith  (T'Arf. 
Syr.  598).  Barshuma  was  in  the  first  in>tance  given  in  v.  8 
as  a  rendering  of  Elymsts,  and  only  later  introduced  by  copyists 
also  into  v.  6  in  substitution  for  Barjesus  in  the  erroneous 
belief  that  it  was  the  man's  proper  name.  But  the  Peshitta  in 
its  arbitrary  change  of  text  in  v.  8  (see  above  (^X  od  tnit.)  says 
precisely  the  opposite, — that  Barshuma  was  tne  proper  name, 
and  Elymas  the  translation.  It  must,  therefore,  from  the  outset 
have  held  Barshuma  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  proi>er  name 


have  already  heard  expressing  itself  in  Beda  [see  above  (b)  ^],  a 
reverence  similar  to  tnat  shown  by  the  Jews  when  they  said 
*  the  name '  instead  of  *  Yahwfe.' 

{d)  Van  Manen,  contrariwise  {Paulus  1,  Lcyden, 
1890,  pp.  98  /.  147),  holds  Elymas  to  be  the  proi)er 
name,  and  interprets  Barjesus  in  the  Hebrew  sense  as 
meaning  •  son  of  Jesus ' — i.e. ,  '  follower  of  Jesus. ' 

In  this  he  assumes  that  the  priniarj'  document  here  made 
use  of  by  the  author  of  Acts  did  not  refer  to  the  man  as  a 
Jew,  or  as  a  sorcerer,  or  as  a  false  prophet ;  that  it  simply 
contained  the  information  that  at  Papnos  Paul  carnc  into 
opposition  with  one  of  the  older  and  very  conservative  disciples 
of  Jesus,  and  got  the  better  of  him  with  Sergius  Paulus.  This 
hypothesis  admittedly  departs  so  widely  from  the  text  of  Acts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  it  thereby. 

{e)  Dalman  (Gram.  129,  n.  i  ['94])  proixjses  a 
purely  Greek  explanation. 

'EAvfiac  (so  accented)  he  regards  as  contracted  firom  'EAv/juuof 
(on  these  contractions  see  Names,  f  86  aii^n.\  In  (&  [except 
the  Apocrypha]  and  NTj  indeed,  the  t.lamites  are  alwai-s 
'EAofi,  'EAaf*tTat ;  but  with  the  Greeks  the  forms  are  as  in- 
variably 'EAvM-a^Vf  'EAv/yiaioi;  so  in  Tobit  2  10  Judith  1  6; 
I  Mace.  6 1  has  'EAv/ulcu. 

Philologically  this  derivation  is  the  simplest  of  all ; 
but  it  contributes  nothing  towards  the  solution  of  the 
riddle. 

The  failure  of  all   the  attempts  enumerated  above 

renders  inevitable  the  suggestion  that  here  the  author  of 

A  T^'m        X  Acts  has  amalgamated  two  sources,  one 
2.  Different    .  ...y^.^^^  ^-.ii„3  .u o^-;^...,.  ...i.:i« 


sources? 


of  which  called  the  man   Barjesus  while 


the  other  called  him  Elymas.  Even 
Klostermann,  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  distribu- 
tion of  the  names  in  w.  6  8,  seeks  the  aid  of  this 
hypothesis  in  addition  to  the  hypotheses  already  referred 
to  [above  (^),  beg.].  The  addition,  ofTWj  7dp  ^^dep- 
fn)y€vcTou  t6  tvofia  aiVoO  (for  so  is  his  name  translated), 
however,  would  in  any  case  be  a  very  unskilful  way  of 
amalgamating  the  two  sources  unless  6  /xdyos  (sorcerer), 
as  suggested  above,  be  deleted  as  a  gloss.  Si  ill,  it 

once  it  is  agreed  to  assume  two  sources,  a  further  and 
larger  question  arises  :  the  question,  namely,  whether  the 
addition  itself  be  substantially  right — that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  one  name  be  really  a  translation  of  the  other. 
Nay,  more  :  it  is  even  conceivable  that  the  two  names  do 
not  denote  the  same  person  ;  that  accounts  relating  to 
1  So  Nestle,  in  private  letter  to  the  present  writer. 
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two  different  persons  have  been  transferred  to  a  single 
person.  This  inference  is  suggested  also  by  the  epithets 
applied  ;  for,  though  it  is  not  altogether  inconceivable 
that  a  'sorcerer*  {fidyos)  should  be  a  'false  prophet' 
(^£i/3oT/)o^iJrriyj),  the  two  ideas  are  widely  different. 

Of  the  critics  mentioned  in  Acts,  I  ii,  who  discuss  our 
prcscnt  passage  with  reference  to  the  distinction  of  sources, 
only  Sputa  and  B.  Weiss  regard  136-ia  as  all  of  one  piece; 
Clemen  and  Hilgenfeld  are  convinced  of  the  opposite,  but  make 
no  definite  suggestions  as  to  separation  of  the  portions ;  Sorof 
and  Jdngst  derive  Zf.  b/.  from  a  written  source,  iw.  8-12  from 
the  pen  of  the  redactor  or  from  oral  tradition.  Jingst  further 
attributes  to  the  redactor  the  word  fidyoy  in  v.  6.  Yet  not  even  i 
so  are  all  the  difficulties  cleared  up.  ' 

How  far  the  narrative  as  a  whole  is  to  be  accepted  as 
historical  becomes  a  serious  question  as  soon  as  it  has    . 

8    Credibilitv    ^^^"  traced  to  more  than  one  source  ;   , 

OfNairatil^    *»"  '"  credibility  has  been  doubted 
even  by  Spitta,  B.  Weiss,  and  others, 
who  defend    its   unity.       As   regards    the    miracle   in 
particular,  one  is  not  only  surprised  by  its  suddenness,    . 
but  is  also  at  a  loss  to  see  its  moral  justification.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  misunderstanding  would  account  for 
it  readily  enough.     A  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet — nay,    ' 
any  Jew  ( Acts 2827)— »s,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian, 
spiritually  blind,  and  this  is  what  Paul  and  Barnabas 
proved  of  Baijesus  in  their  disputation  with  him.     In    j 
being  handed  down   by  tradition  this   thought  could 
easily  undergo  such  a  change  as  would  lead  to  the 
representation  that  physical  blindness  had  been  brought    t 
on  as  a  punishment  by  the  words  of  Paul.     On  the 
other  hand,  one  would  expect  the  blindness,  if  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  merited,  to  be  permanent,  or,  at  least, 
would  expect  to  be  told  of  some  reason  for  its  subse-    > 
quent  removal,  as,  for  example,  that  the  sorcerer  had 
ceased  to  withstand  Paul  and  Barnabas,  or  even  had 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity.     It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  narrator  shows  but  little  interest  in  the  subse-    , 
(juent  history  of  the  man.     The  conversion  of  the  pro-    ' 
consul  (not  his  existence  ;  see  Acts,  §  13  ad  Jin.)  also   1 
is  doubtful  to  many.  1 

All    the   more   does  it    now  become   incumbent   to 
4.  Tendency    ^"^^"^  whether  the  narrative  reveals 
^'    in    any   measure    the   tendencies   dis- 
cerned elsewhere  in  Acts. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  and  generally,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  a  place  in  the  parallelism  between  Peter  and  Paul 
(.Vers,  §  4),  in  respect  alike  of  the  miracle  of  chastise- 
ment, the  confutation  of  a  sorcerer,  and  the  conversion 
of  a  high  Roman  officer  (cp  Acts6i-xo  818-24  10 1-48). 
It  is  also  in  harmony  with  that  other  tendency  of  Acts, 
to  represent  the  Roman  authority  as  friendly,  and  the 
Jews  as  hostile  to  Christianity  (.\(rrs,  §  5(1);  ^  4  ad 
itiii.  ;  compare  very  specially  the  Jewish  exorcists  in 
close  relation  to  sorcery.  Acts  19 13-16). 

(<5)  A  conjecture  of  wider  scope  ^  connects  itself  with 
what  is  said  of  Simon  Magus  (see  Simon  Magus). 
If  Paul  was  the  person  originally  intended  in  the  story 
of  Simon,  then  in  Acts  89-24  we  find  attributed  to 
him  the  one  deed  which  used  to  be  flung  in  his  teeth 
by  his  Judaistic  adversaries — that,  by  his  great  col- 
lections made  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  he  had  sought 
to  purchase  at  the  hands  of  the  original  apostles  that 
recognition  of  his  eciuality  with  them  which  they  had  so 
persistently  withheld.  The  romance  of  Simon  Magus, 
however,  of  which  we  still  possess  large  portions  (see 
Simon  Magus),  had  for  its  main  contents  something 
different,  viz.,  that  the  sorcerer  had  spread  his  false 
doctrines  everywhere  and  supported  them  by  miracles, 
but  in  one  city  after  another  was  vanquished  in  dispute 
and  excelled  in  miracle  by  Peter.  Thus,  apart  from 
the  repetition  of  the  occurrence  in  many  cities,  we  are 

^  .See  for  example,  Hilgenfeld,  ZWT^  x868,  pp.  365-67  ;  De 
Wettc-Ovcrbcck  on  Acts  136-12;  Lipsius.  QueiUn  der  rdmi. 
schen  Petrussage,  187a,  pp.  a8,  32, 9\f^JP'l\  1876.  p.  573 ;  HoUz- 
mann,  ZIVT,  1885,  p.  431 ;  antfvery  specially  KrexxVcX^/osefikus 
u.  Lukas  180-190  1*94].  Lipsius  afterwards  withdrew  his 
earlier  view ;  see  Apokryfik.  Ap.  -gesch.  ii.  1  ('87),  p.  5a ;  cp. 
51,  n.  a. 
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told  of  liarjesus  in  Acts  136-ia  exactly  what  is  told  in 
the  romance  alxjut  Simon  (that  is,  Paul),  and  of  Paul 
exactly  what  is  told  in  the  romance  about  Peter.  Hence 
the  belief  that  in  136-i2  we  can  discover  the  same  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  author  as  we  discover  in  8 18-24. 
He  was  acquainted  with  the  unfriendly  allegation  about 
Paul,  did  not  believe  it,  and  wished  to  set  forth  another 
view.  In  the  two  passages,  however,  the  method  is 
not  the  same.  In  818-24  it  is  shown  that  Paul  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  infamous  sorcerer,  inasmuch 
as  Simon  the  sorcerer  was  a  Samaritan  and  was  quelled 
by  Peter  indeed,  but  before  the  conversion  of  Paul.  In 
136-12,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  that  it  was  Paul 
himself  who  victoriously  met  a  sorcerer  of  this  kind. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  divergence  is  seen  in  the 
desire,  already  noted,  to  establish  a  close  parallelism 
between  Paul  and  Peter.  It  is  believed  possible  also  to 
explain  on  the  same  lines  why  in  Acts  136-i2  the  scene 
is  laid  in  Cyprus,  with  a  Jew  in  the  entourage  of  a  high 
Roman  officer  as  one  of  the  dramatis  persona.  To 
Cyprus,  according  to  J  osephus  {Ant.  xx.  7  a,  §§  141-143), 
belonged  the  Jewish  sorcerer  Simon,  who,  at  the  instance 
of  Felix  of  Judgea,  procurator  {i.e.,  highest  Roman 
officer),  had  induced  Drusilla  to  quit  her  husband.  King 
Azizus  of  Emesa,  and  marry  Felix.  The  purpose  of  the 
narrator  would  have  been  sufficiently  served  had  he 
been  able  to  say  that  the  sorcerer  in  question — Simon, 
to  wit — under  whose  name  the  Judaisers  imputed  to 
Paul  so  much  that  was  shameful,  had  been  met  and 
vanquished  by  Paul  himself.  That,  however,  was  im- 
possible ;  the  tale  had  already  been  related  of  Peter. 
Accordingly  (so  it  is  supposed)  the  narrator  found  it 
necessary  to  give  another  name  to  the  sorcerer  worsted 
by  Paul. 

(c)  His  choice  of  the  names  Barjesus  and  Elymas  is 
still  unaccounted  for.  There  is,  therefore,  a  motive  for 
our  attributing  a  historical  character  to  a  certain  other 
sorcerer,  Barjesus  (or  Elymas).  as  well  as  to  a  Samaritan 
sorcerer  named  Simon.  Although  it  is  not  easy  to 
believe  that  Peter  met  the  Samaritan  Simon,  there  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  Paul  did  not  meet  Barjesus. 
Indeed,  it  can  easily  be  conceded  that  in  Acts  136-i2, 
just  as  in  Acts  89-a4,  the  author  was  not  consciously 
giving  a  false  complexion  to  what  he  had  heard.  He 
believed  himself  able  to  offer  a  material  correction.  He 
assumed,  that  is  to  say,  that  what  the  Judaisers  were  in 
the  habit  of  relating  of  Simon  the  sorcerer,  while  really 
intending  Paul  and  his  opposition  to  the  '  true'  Gospel, 
rested  in  actual  fact  upon  a  mistaken  identification  with 
this  Barjesus  (or  Elymas),  and  that  the  latter  was  van- 
quished not  by  Peter  but  by  Paul.  It  is  less  easy  to 
suppose  that  Cyprus  was  given  by  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  the  occurrence.  Even  without  any  tradition,  the 
name  could  be  suggested  by  Josephus's  mention  of  the 
native  place  of  the  Jewish  sorcerer,  and  the  name  of 
Paphos  would  naturally  present  itself  from  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  had  his  residence  there. 

{d)  The  hypothesis  has  received  developments  to  a 
point  where  we  have  to  depend  on  less  clear  indications. 
If  the  accusations  in  Acts  against  Simon  and  Barjesus 
had  originally  been  brought  against  Paul,  what  is  said 
of  the  intimate  relations  of  Barjesus  with  Sergius  Paulus 
would  belong  to  the  same  class.  Now,  in  Acts  2426,  it 
is  said  that  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul  and  communed 
with  him.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Judaisers  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  allege  that  Paul  had  purchased  the  friendli- 
ness of  Felix  with  money,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  insinuate 
that  he  had  been  negotiator  between  Drusilla  and  Felix. 
It  is  to  meet  those  accusations  (so  it  is  assumed)  that 
the  writer  of  Acts  alludes  to  bribery  by  Paul  as  merely 
a  hope  on  the  part  of  Felix,  and  informs  us  that  Paul 
had  stirred  Felix's  conscience  by  a  solemn  '  reasoning ' 
with  him  about  his  sinful  marriage  (2425/ ). 

{e)  There  are  two  more  explicit  indications  that  what 
we  now  read  about  Barjesus  was  originally  told  of  Paul. 
■Ex^/>^,  *  enemy,'  the  epithet  applied  by  Paul  to  Bar- 
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jesus  (13  lo).  is,  with  or  without  the  substantive  AwSptaxot, 
the  standing  designation  for  Simon  (that  is,  Paul)  in 
the  pseudo- Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions. 
The  name,  'enemy  of  righteousness, '  fits  Paul  and  his 
doctrine  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law  through 
Christ  (Rom.  10 4)  all  the  more  because  his  Judaislic 
opponents  in  Corinth  came  forward  as  'servants  of 
righteousness,'  that  is,  men  of  strict  observance  of  the 
law  (a  Cor.  11 15).  In  that  case,  the  temporary  blind- 
ing of  Barjesus  will  represent  what  befel  Paul  at  his 
conversion  ;  even  the  expressions  fi^  ^\4v<ay  ( without 
sight)  and  x^'P^T*^®*^*^^*  (leading  by  the  hand)  in 
98/.  have  their  parallels  in  13 11.  Here,  then,  unless 
the  whole  hypothesis  under  consideration  be  rejected, 
we  may  say,  with  reasonable  probability,  that  the 
blindness  of  Paul  at  his  conversion  (whether  historical 
or  not  is  immaterial)  was  originally  represented  by  the 
Judaisers  as  a  divine  visitation  for  his  hostility  to  the 
*  true'  (that  is,  the  legal)  gospel,  and  that  it  was  simply 
passed  on  by  the  author  of  Acts  to  Barjesus  the  Jew. 

Whatever  else  be  the  result  of  what  has  been  said  in 
the  present  section,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear :  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  a  definite  conclusion  unless  the 
tendency  of  the  author  is  taken  into  account. 

According  to  the  weplodoi  Bapyd^a — a  legendary  work 

composed  by  a  Cyprian  about  488 — Barjesus  opposed  the 

_   ^^     work  of  Bamal^  when,  along  with  Mark 

1  fftndjT     (Acts  16 39),  Barnabas  visited  Cyprus  for 

lagenOB.  ^  second  time.  He  withstood  him  in 
various  ways  at  his  entrance  into  the  cities  where  he 
desired  to  preach,  and  at  last  stirred  up  the  Jews  to 
bum  him  at  the  stake  at  Salamis.  (Cp  Lipsius,  Apokr, 
Ap.'gesck.  ii.  2,  pp.  283-286  278  297.)  P.  w.  S. 

BAB-JONA,  RV  Bar -Jonah,  the  patron3rmic  of 
Simon  Peter  (Mt  16x7t  Bar  I6»)NA  [Ti.  WH]).  See 
Peter. 

\<ava.  is  a  Gr.  contraction  of  twamif  (cp  Jn.  1 49  IX^mw  h  vtbv 
•I»a»'i'ov  ITi.l,  2.  h  vl.  'Ituai^v  [WH];  21 16  2.  *I«>avrov  fTi.],  2. 
*I(uai/ov  IWH] ;  Elzcv.  etc.  present  iwKa;  see  Var.  Bib.),  which 
corresponds  to  an  Aram.  K3ni'  "Of  cp  B.  Talm.  Hull.  133  a, 
Dalm.  JiUi.-Pal.  Aram.  143  n.  9,  and  sec  Joanna. 

BARKOS  (D1PT3,  §  82,  BepKCOC  [L]).  The  B'ne 
Barkos,  a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra 2 53  (BARKOyc  [B],  -hoc 
[A])  =  Neh.  7  55  ( BARKOye  [BNA],  L  om. )  =  i  Esd.  6  32. 
Charcus,  RV  Barchus  (Baxoyc  [B].  Bd^p;(OY€  [A]). 
The  Nethinim  [q.v.)  were  mainly  of  foreign  origin, 
and  the  name  Biarkos  seems  to  be  Aramaic  and  to 
signify  '  son  of  the  God  Kos  or  Kaus.'  The  name  of 
this  god  occurs  in  many  theophorous  proper  names 
among  the  Northern  Semites ;  we  have  Kaus-malak 
as  king  of  Edom  on  an  Assyrian  inscription  (Schr. 
KAT^  150)1  Kosnathan  (»n3a»p)  in  Euting's  Nabat. 
Inscr.  n.  12  1.  i,  and  a  variety  of  Semitic  names  on 
Greek  inscriptions  firora  Egypt  containing  the  same 
element  [Rev.-ArcfUol.^  Feb.  1870,  p.  109  ff.).  Cp 
also  the  Edomite  Kostobaros*  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  79). 
Names  designating  the  worshipper  as  son  of  his  god  are 
common  in  Aramaic — e.g.,  the  biblical  Benhadad 
[probably],  the  Palmyrene  lajna,  'son  of  Nebo*  (cp 
Barnabas,  §  i),  roena  '33.  'sons  of  the  son  of  the 
Sun-god,'  the  Syrian  Bar-ba'Smin,  'son  of  the  lord 
of  heaven,'  Barl&hS,  'son  of  God,'  etc.  w.  R.  s. 

BARLEY  (Hii;*^.  D^.«  kpiOh.  KRieAi  [BAL], 
Ex.931    Lev. 27 16    Dt.  88    Judg.  7i3,    etc.)    was    in 
-    Common  ^*^^^^  times  one  of  the  most  character- 
^mT       ^^^^  products  of  Palestine  (Dt.  88),  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
(Joellii).     It   comes  second   in   the  series  of  grains 

1  [xooTo/Sopo^  may  perhaps  be  a  scribal  error  for  ico<ryo/3a/>of — 
i.e.y  ^aJ01p — which  finds  a  striking  parallel  in  the  name  KauS- 

Ebri,  an  Edomite  king  mention^  on  an  inscription  of  Esar- 
ddon  (cp  Schr.  l.c.\\ 
llie  less  common  singular  form  is  tised  for  the  growing 
crop.    The  name,  which  Hebrew  has  in  common  with  Aramaic, 
but  not  with  Arabic,  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  '  to  be 
rough '  or  '  bristling. 
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mentioned  in  Ez.  (49)  as  ingredients  to  be  used  in 
bread-making — wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and 
spelt  (cp  Bread).  It  may  be  inferred  from  a  variety  of 
passages,  such  as  Ru.  2 17  Jn.  6913,  that  barley  was.  even 
during  the  times  when  it  was  cultivated  along  with  wheat, 
the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  class  (cp  Food).  Such  a 
reference  as  that  in  i  K.  428  (58)  shows  us  how  largely  it 
was  used  to  feed  horses  and  cattle.*  It  may  also  be 
gathered  from  the  part  played  by  the  barley-cake  in  the 
dream  of  the  Midianite,  overheard  by  Gideon  (Judg. 
7  13).  where  it  stands  as  a  type  of  the  Israelite  peasant 
army,  that  as  in  other  countries,  so  in  Palestine,  the 
cultivation  of  barley  preceded  that  of  wheat,  and  was  the 
earliest  stage  in  the  transition  from  a  nomadic  to  an  agri- 
cultural life. 2  (Cp  PI.  //A^xviii.  72,  '  antiquissimum  in 
cibishordeum.')  This  is,  on  the  whole,  more  probable 
than  the  view  of  Jos.  [Ant.  v.  64),  which  has  been  very 
generally  accepted,  that  barley- cake  represented  the 
feebleness  of  Gideon's  three  himdred,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  time  when  barley  was  the 
staple  food  of  all  classes  among  the  Israelites.  The 
fact  referred  to  in  E.x.  831/,  that  in  Eg)'pt  barley 
ripens  some  time  earlier  than  wheat,  is  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  Pliny  {HN  xviiL  106)  as  well  as  of 
modern  writers  (see  references  in  Di.  ad  he. ). 

In  the  single  case  in  which  the  use  of  barley  is  pre- 
scribed in  an  offering  under  the  ritual  law  (see  Jeaixjusy, 
ft  RitnAL  ^^^^^*-  o*''  §  2),  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  the  reason.  Some  {e.g.,  Bahr, 
Symbolik,  2  445)  have  regarded  it  as  expressive  of  the 
sordid  nature  of  the  alleged  offence  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  accused*  (a  wife  suspected  of  adultery). 
A  reason  which  has  recently  found  more  acceptance 
b  that  in  the  case  of  a  simple  appeal  to  God  for 
a  judicial  decision  a  less  valuable  offering  was  sufficient 
than  was  requisite  when  a  suppliant  besought  God  for 
the  bestowal  or  continuance  of  his  divine  grace*  (DL 
on  Nu.5ii,  etc.).  The  prohibition  to  mingle  oil  or 
frankincense  with  the  offering  will,  of  course,  receive  a 
similar  explanation. 

Two-rowed  barley  {Hordeum  distichon),  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  feral  form,  is  a  native  of  W. 
-  Varlntv  -^^^^  ^*  "^^y  have  been  cultivated  by 
^'  Semitic  races  ;  but  it  is  not  represented 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  The  kind  most  frequently 
cultivated  in  antiquity  was  six-rowed  barley  (Hordeum 
hexastichon).  This  occurs  on  the  most  ancient  Elgyptian 
monuments  and  on  the  coins  of  Metapontum  six  cen- 
turies B.C.  It  was  no  doubt  derived  by  cultivation  from 
the  two-rowed  kind  (cp  De  CandoUe,  Orig.^^)  294-297, 
and  authorities  quoted  there). 

The  word  '  gerah '  (Ex.  80  13)  '  is  defined  bv  Rabbinical 
writers  as  equalto  sixteen  barley-corns ' ;  but  see  Weights  and 
Mrasltres.  n.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BABN  (rn^aJp).  Hag.  29 ;  see  Agriculture,  §  10. 
Also  for  Job  39 12  (jns)  and  (AV  Barnfloor)  2  K.  6  ay, 
RV  correctly  •  threshing  floor.' 

BARNABAS  (B<\pN&Bd^C  [Ti.  WH] ;  §48).  otherwise 
Joseph  (or  Joses). 

According  to  the  author  of  Acts  (4  36),  the  name  Barnabas 
(svibf  «ap<ucA^(r<w«)  is  derix-wl  from  the  Aram.  13  (son)  and 
the  same  root  as  the  Heb.  K*a3,    irpo^nTf  —  the 
1.  Name,    duty  of  irapaicXi}<rtf  (*  address,  exhortation  *),  ac- 
cording to  I  Cor.  143,  and  also  according  to  Acts 
16  3z^,  being  one  <^  the  duties  of  the  vpo^n^.     When  more 

1  So  in  the  Physiologus  (Land.  Anted.  Syr.  4  24/1,  cited  by 
L^w,  277)  barley  is  called  the  food  of  cattle  as  opposed  to  wheat 
the  food  of  man. 

«  Cp,  especially,  the  parallel  cited  by  Budde  (ZDPyiSgi) 
from  Radloff's  A  us  Sibirien,  1  329.  Cp  also  Moore  on  the 
passage. 

3  It  is  noteworthy  that  barley  formed  part  of  the  price  paid  by 
Hosea  to  redeem  his  adulterous  wife  (Hos.  82) ;  but  thb  may  be 
a  mere  coincidence. 

4  See,  especially,  the  full  discussion  by  Nowack  (ArvA,  2 
949^),  who  agrees  with  Dillmann's  view,  and  points  out  that  the 
onfering  in  question  is  neither  a  sin-offering  nor  a  guilt-ofiering 
in  the  ritualistic  sense. 
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closely  examined,  however,  this  etymology  b  not  without  it« 
difficulties.  It  combines  words  from  two  diflerent  langiiages, 
and  moreover  fails  to  account  for  the  form  -rafia.  Klostermann 
{Praht.  im  Aposteltext^  i88j,  pp.  8*14)  seeks  to  derive  the  roean> 
ing  vapaicAi}0'($  from  the  Aram.  nnT3  *U,  fiUui  quUiiSf  but  finds 
in  it  no  further  reference  than  to  the  satisfaction  which  Barnabas 
caused  to  the  apostles  by  becomine  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Dalman's  etymology  (fireuH.  d,  ji^'paldst,  Aram&isck^  1894, 
p.  Z43X  which  makes  rapa«Ai}<ri(  a  rendering  of  ¥1^^}^  thb  last 
being  an  abbreviation  (not  elsewhere  met  with)  of  a  pn^ier  name 
.TOru  or  JOru  (*iCn3),  takes  us  very  &r  from  the  form  to  be 
explained.  Deissmann  comes  nearer  the  sound  when  {BiM- 
stwHtn,  X75-I78  ['95I ;  Neut  BibeUtudien^  15-17  ['97])  he 
compares  the  Bamebo  (13313)  of  a  Palrayrene  inscription  of  the 
year  1x4  a.d.  (see  De  Vog(i6,  La  Syrig  CentraU  no.  73),  and 
the  Semitic  Bof  i«/3ovf  (son  of  Nebo)  on  a  North  Syrian  inscrip- 
tion of  the  third  or  fourth  century  a.d.^  In  Is.  46i,  as  also 
in  Na/3oyyo3oK>o-op,  Na^v^ai>dav,  Nebo  is  transliterated  into 
Greek  with  a  instead  of  «,  and  the  termination  -ok  may  possibly 
have  been  substituted  for  -ov?  with  the  view  of  di%uising  the 
name  of  the  heathen  divinity.  (For  examples  of  such  a  custom, 
see  Winer,  Gram.  d.  NTlichen  Sprackiditmu^^^)  %  6  27*.)  On 
this  theory,  the  rendering  irapducAiya-cf  is  merely  apiece  of  popular 
etymology.  Nestle  {Pkiiol.  ja/-r.,  1896,  p.  ij^yT)  »*  inclined  to 
tiUce  the  Syr.  kJO*  which  signifies  wapaxoActi',  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  etymological  interpretation ;  but  he  refrains  from 
explaining  more  minutely  the  structure  of  the  form. 

If  Joseph  really  did  first  receive  the  surname  of 
Barnabas  fix)m  the  apostles,  this  seems  to  have  been  on 
account  of  his  distinction  as  a  speaker.  In  this  re- 
spect, however,  the  author  of  Acts  (13 15  16  14  la)  invari- 
ably subordinates  him  at  least  to  Paul.  Many  Jews, 
with  a  view  to  their  dealings  with  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assumed  in  addition  to  their  Jewish  name  a  Greek  (or 
Latin)  or  at  least  Greek-sounding  surname  {e.^..  Acts 
la3  1225  I;)  19  Col.  4 II,  and  *Iai'votds='r) ;  and  it  may 
at  least  be  asked  whether  this  cannot  perhaps  have 
been  the  case  with  Barnabas  also  (see  Names.  §§  48,  84). 

Accordmg  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (our 
primary  source), Barnabas  was  a  companion  of  Paul  in 

S    Beferencaa  •  ^^  missionary  joume3rs  for  at  least 


in  Qalatiaiis. 


some    time    before    the    cotmcil    of 


Jerusalem.  In  the  council  he  joined 
Paul  in  supporting  the  immunity  of  Gentile  C^hristians 
from  the  Mosaic  Law  (Gal.  219).  which  makes  it  all 
the  more  surprising  that  he  afterwards  retreated  from 
the  position  he  had  taken  long  before,  that  a  Jewish 
Christian  was  at  liberty  to  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  a  brother  (3entile  freed  from  the  law  (Gal.  2 13). 
As  in  the  case  of  Peter,  so  also  in  that  of  Barnabas, 
the  reproach  of  hypocrisy  hurled  at  both  by  Paul 
on  this  account  may  safely  be  toned  down  into 
one  of  inconsistency  (see  Council  op  Jerusalem, 
§  3).  In  point  of  fact,  Barnabas  k4id  shaken  off  the 
Mosaic  law ;  but  he  had  never  thought  out  all  the 
bearings  of  the  step  so  fully  as  to  be  able  to  vindicate 
it  when  the  venerable  and  sacred  duty  of  observing  the 
whole  law  was  so  authoritatively  pressed  upon  him. 
From  this  date  it  was,  of  course,  no  longer  possible  for 
him  to  work  along  with  Paul  on  the  same  lines ;  and 
thus  the  dispute  at  Antioch  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
plains why  the  two  separated.  The  mention  of  Bar- 
nabas in  I  Cor.  9  6  only  proves  that  at  that  time  also 
he  was  a  prominent  missionary,  and  that  he  held 
to  the  Pauline  principle  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
own  labour ;  it  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  personally 
known  to  the  Corinthians,  or  that  he  had  again  become 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  separation  of  Barnabas 
from  Paul  is  explained  as  due  not  to  a  difference  on  a 

a  In  Acts  "^^^'^  of  principle,  but  to  a  personal 
*  question  ;  Barnabas  wished  to  take  John 
Mark — a  near  relation  of  his,  according  to  Col.  4  xo — as 
companion  on  a  second  journey  planned  by  Paul  and 
himself;  but  Paul  objected,  because  on  a  previous 
occasion  (Acts  13 13)  Mark  had  left  them  in  the  lurch 

t  In  Die  IVorfe  /.,  ja  C98),  Dalman  comes  over  to  Deiss- 
mann's  view,  which  is  also  aoly  defended  by  G.  B.  Gray,  Exp. 
TittuSf  Feb.  1899,  p.  aja  /i  Cp  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jetu 
Mutttrsprackt,  47/ ('96). 
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(Acts  1636-39).  Even  if  this  be  accepted  as  a  historical 
explanation  (and  we  have  no  means  of  controlling  it),  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  chief  one  (see  above, 
§  2) ;  as  to  which  Acts  (see  Acts,  §§  4,  6)  is  scrupulously 
silent.  In  virtue  of  the  intermediate  position,  — as  between 
Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity. — which  was  held,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  Barnabas,  he  is  admirably  fitted  for  a 
mediating  r61e  in  Acts.  Although  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
he  is  r^arded  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
(436/  ;  on  the  sale  of  his  estate,  see  Community  of 
GcK)DS,  §§  I,  5)  ;  it  is  he  who  negotiates  Paul's  admis- 
sion to  that  church  (927) ;  it  is  on  that  church's  commis- 
sion that  he  inspects  the  church  which  had  been  fotmded 
by  dispersed  Christians  at  Antioch  in  Syria  (11 22-24) ; 
it  is  he  who  fetches  Paul  to  Antioch  from  Tarsus  and 
introduces  him  to  his  field  of  work  (11 25/.).  and  he 
also  is  the  apostle's  travelling  companion  when  the 
collection  for  the  poor  Christians  there  is  being  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (II30  I225) ;  as  in  this  case,  so  also  in 
the  so-called  first  missionary  journey,  imdertaken  along 
with  Patil  through  Cyprus  and  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  his  name  is  placed  first,  at  least  till  IS?,  and 
then  again  in  14x4  and  even  15 12  25.  All  this  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  with  Paul's  well-known  inde- 
pendence as  shown  in  his  letters  ;  but  the  journey  in 
Acts  11 30  1225  must  also  on  other  grounds  be  pro- 
nounced unhistorical  (see  Council  ok  Jerusalem, 
§1).  and  the  rest  of  what  is  related  in  Acts  11  is  in- 
consistent with  the  order  tttj  "Lvpiox  koX  r^f  KiXtxiat 
in  Gal.  lai.  as  is  the  rest  of  what  we  read  in  Acts  9 
with  Gal.  1 15-20  (cp  Acts,  §  4.  and.  for  the  doubt- 
fulness of  the  contents  of  Acts  13/ ,  and  the  probability 
of  a  Barnabas  source  there.  §^13  and  10).  But. 
although  the  object  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  is  incon- 
sistent with  history  in  as  far  as  it  seeks  to  suggest 
that  the  missionary  activity  of  Paul  among  the  Gentiles 
was  no  departure  from  the  views  of  the  primitive 
church, — that  on  the  contrary  it  was  authorised  and 
even  set  on  foot  by  it, — we  may  without  hesitation  accept 
as  historical  (see  Acts,  §  4)  not  only  the  co-operation 
of  Barnabas  with  Paul  shortly  before  and  at  the  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  vouched  for  by  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians.  but  also  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts  13/),  and  even  perhaps 
in  Paul's  introduction  to  Jerusalem  (of  course  accord- 
ing to  Gal.  1 18/)  at  his  first  visit  to  that  city  three 
years  after  his  conversion.  We  may  also  accept  in  all 
probability  the  second  journey  of  Barnabas  to  Cyprus 
in  company  with  Mark  (Acts  15  39).  From  this  point 
his  name  disappears  fix)m  the  NT. 

Our  later  notices  of  him  are  of  little  value.  Accord- 
ing to  Clem.  Al.  {Strom,  ii.  20,  §  116;  cp  Eus.  HB 
4-  T.jd;Ar  "*  ^  ^^*  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  ®^  ^^®  Seventy  of  Lk.  10  x  ; 
notioML  ^"  ^^  frankly  anti- Pauline  Clem.  Homilies 
nouoes.  ^j  ^.  j^j^  which  date  from  the  end  of  the  second 
or  the  b^inning  of  the  third  century — or  rather,  in  the 
sources  from  which  these  Homilies  were  drawn — he  was 
a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus,  Palestinian  by  origin,  but 
Alexandrian  by  residence,  a  strict  adherent  of  the  law  ; 
according  to  Horn.  i.  8.  ii.  4.  Clement  meets  him  in 
Alexandria,  but  in  Clem.  Recog.  (1  7)  the  meeting  was 
in  Rome.  According  to  this  presumably  earlier  (but 
none  the  less  unhistorical)  representation,  he  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  in  Rome  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus,  and  therefore  before  Peter.  In  Horn.  I7  this 
statement  is  made  only  of  some  person  who  is  left 
unnamed,  and  later  means  were  found  for  the  com- 
plete suppression  01  any  such  tradition,  so  full  of 
danger  to  the  authority  of  Peter  and  his  alleged 
successors.  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  its  place 
was  taken  by  the  statement  that  Barnabas  was  founder 
and  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Milan — a  statement,  how- 
ever, accompanied  by  the  clause,  •  after  he  had  been  the 
first  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome.'  It  was  upon  this 
allegation  that  the  archbishops  of  Milan  afterwards 
based  their  claims  to  metropolitan  authority  over  tho 
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whole  of  Northern  and  part  of  Central  Italy.  In  the 
interests  of  Roman  supremacy  (which  had  originally 
been  helped  by  it),  the  allegation  was  violently  disputed 
by  Roman  theologians  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  complete  independence  of  the  Roman  and 
Milanese  tradition,  there  ^rose,  after  431  A.D.,  the  1 
legend  that  Barnabas  had  been  the  missionary  to  his  ' 
native  island  of  Cyprus,  and  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Salamis,  where  he  was  buried.  On  this  plea  the 
Cyprian  church,  between  485  and  488  a.d.  ,  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Zenb  its  independence  of  the  Patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  The  implied  assumption  is  that 
Barnabas  was  an  apostle  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

Ex:clesiastical  writers  often  substitute  him  for  Barsabbas 
(Acts  1 23  ;  cp  Barsabas,  §  2),  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  name  Joseph,  common  to  both  (the  Sahidic  and 
Philoxenian  versions  have,  on  the  other  hand,  Joses  in 
both  cases,  and  there  are  isolated  authorities  for 
Barnabas  alone),  but  perhaps  in  order  to  bring  him 
nearer  the  apostolic  circle.  This  object  is  effected  in 
a  more  pronounced  >%'ay  by  Clem.  Recog.  (l6o),  which 
identify  him  with  Matthias  (Acts  1 26).  There  is  an 
isolated  notice  in  the  (Gnostic)  Actus  Petri  Vercellenses 
to  the  effect  that  Barnabas  was  sent  along  with  Timothy 
to  Macedonia  before  Paul's  journey  to  Spain.  Cp. 
Lipsius,  Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  ii.  2,  pp.  270-320  (especially 
310),  a6o,  373. 

TertuUian's  claim  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews  for  Barnabas  is  quite  inadmissible.     It  is 

A11ai»m1    *^*^^'   ^^  attribute  to   a   bom    Invite 

'  -  ^l^  (-Acts  4  36)  such  grave  errors  about  the 
auuiors  p.  ^e,^pig  ^q^  tabernacle)  as  occur  in  Heb. 
93/  727  ;  or  to  any  member  of  the  primitive  church  of 
Jerusalem  any  such  declaration  as  that  in  Heb.  23,  that 
he  had  first  received  the  gospel  at  second  hand  through 
hearers  of  Jesus.  Nor  is  such  an  origin  consistent  with 
the  thoroughly  Alexandrian  character  of  the  Epistle. 
Even,  however,  if  we  must  refrain  from  basing  any 
argument  on  the  statements  about  Barnabas  in  Acts 
4  36,  we  are  still  confronted  by  a  decisive  fact :  the  man 
who  at  a  critical  moment  was  so  much  subject  to  the 
Mosaic  law  (Gal.  213),  could  not  have  spoken  of  its 
abolition  and  even  of  its  carnal  character,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  in  7 12  18  16. 
Doubtless  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  attributed 
to  Barnabas  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  \bfyw 
Trjt  vapaKkii<T€ta%  of  Heb.  1822  could  only  have  come 
from  the  vlb%  vapaKXiiaeufi  of  Acts  4  36- 

That  Barnabas  should  have  written  the  anonymous 
epistle  which  since  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
has  borne  his  name,  and  on  that  account  has  been 
included  among  the  writings  of  the  *  apostolic  fathers,' 
is  still  more  inconceivable  than  his  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  goes  far  beyond  Paul  in 
its  assertion  of  freedom  from  the  law.  As  to  its  date, 
see  under  Acts  (§  16).  P.  w.  s. 

BABODIS  (BApcoAeiC  [BA]).  a  group  of  children  of 
Solomon's  servants  (see  Nethinim)  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (Ezra,  ii.  §§98  c,  151a),  one  of  the  eight 
inserted  in  i  Esd.  534(om.  ®^)  after  Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of  II  Ezra  2  57  =  Neh.  7  59. 

BARBEL  (13  yAria  [BAL]  ;  i  K.  17  « 14  x6  18  33). 
See  Cooking  Utensils,  §  a  ;  Pottery. 

BABBICADE  (hilfD),  i  S.  1720  RV"*-  See  Camp, 
§1. 

BABSABAS  or  BAB8ABBA8  (§§  48.  73).     The 

etymology  is  doubtful.      Bapaa^at  has   been  derived 

1  Name.  ^°"*  "*?  ('son')  and  h2V  or  k3D  ('Sheba,' 

— which,  however,  as  far  as   we  know,  is 

alwa}^  the  name  of  a  country,  never  of  a  person),  from 

ia  and    K3S  (  =  •  warrior '  ;   cp  NU.3I53),   or  from   na 

and  K30  ('  old  man's  son ').     Bafxra^^as  ([Ti.  WH]  the 

better  attested  form  of  the  name)  suggests  '  child  of  the 
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Sabbath.'  Dalman  {Grant,  d,  jUd^-paldst.  Aramdisch, 
1894,  p.  143)  instances  analogies  to  show  that  *ri2i9  or 
'jTiar  could  by  contraction  become  k3b?,  though  Knac?  is 
is  what  we  should  more  naturally  expect  in  such  a  case. 

I.  Joseph  Barsabbas,  sumamed  Justus  ('IoO<rro?  [Ti. 
WH]),  was  nominated,  though  not  chosen,  for  the 
2  Josenh.  ^^*^"^y  *"  ^®  apostolate  caused  by  the 
*^  death  of  Judas.  The  account  of  the  election 
in  Acts  1 15-26  could  not  be  held  to  be  historical  if  we 
regarded  the  number  twelve  for  the  original  apostolate 
as  having  been  fixed,  and  invested  with  special  dignity, 
only  after  the  controversy  as  to  Paul's  equality  in  privi- 
lege with  the  apostles  of  Jerusalem.  But  even  were  we 
to  set  aside  the  reference  to  the  dibdcKa  in  i  Cor.  16  5,  as 
being  unpxiralleled  elsewhere  in  the  Pauline  writings,  we 
should  still  be  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Paul  never 
vigorously  protested  against  an  innovation — if  inno- 
vation it  was — ^so  arbitrary  and  so  derogatory  to  his 
own  position.  Occasion  enough  for  doing  so  presented 
itself  in  Gal.  2  and  2  Cor.  10-13.  We  must,  accordingly, 
ascribe  to  Jesus  himself  the  choice  of  twelve  of  his 
disciples  who  stood  in  peculiarly  close  relations  to  their 
Master.  But  in  that  case  it  was  very  natural  that  these 
should  seek  to  keep  up  their  number — that  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel. 

Whether  the  election  was  in  Jerusalem  is  more  open 
to  question.  On  the  arrest  of  Jesus  all  the  disciples, 
according  to  Mk.  I450  Mt.  2656,  had  taken  to  flight, 
and  that  they  should  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  so  soon 
is  not  likely.  The  view  of  Lk.  and  Jn. ,  according  to 
which  they  are  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  (and  remain  there),  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  what  we  are  told  by  Mk.  and  Mt.  ;  the 
explanation  is  that  the  third  and  fourth  evangelists 
found  the  statement  of  the  first  and  second  incredible. 
According  to  this  last,  Jesus,  in  Jerusalem,  through  the 
women,  sends  the  disciples,  who  are  also  in  Jerusalem, 
to  Galilee,  in  order  that  he  may  there  show  himself  to 
them.  The  kernel  of  historical  fact,  however,  is  not  as 
Lk.  and  Jn.  have  it,  but  the  reverse :  namely,  that  the 
apostles  were  not  in  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  in  Galilee,  and 
thus  in  Galilee  received  the  manifestations  of  their  risen 
Ix>rd.  It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  they  were 
again  in  Jerusalem  and  able  to  come  forward  publicly 
and  unopposed  so  early  as  at  the  following  Pentecost 
(see  Gifts,  Spiritual). 

In  a  still  higher  degree  must  the  discourse  of  Peter 
in  Acts  1 16-22  be  regarded  as  entirely  the  work  of  the 
author  (see  Acts,  §  14). 

Instead  of  'I(aa^  in  Acts  1 23,  there  is  some  (though 
inferior)  authority  for  'low^s,  a  reading  due  perhaps  to 
a  conjecture  that  the  •  brethren  of  Jesus '  named  in  Mk. 
6  3  were  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve ;  the  same  con- 
jecture, if  in  Acts  1 23  the  reading  'Ia)(nJ(^  be  retained, 
appears  to  find  support  in  the  fact  that  in  Mt.  13  55  the 
brother  of  Jesus  in  question  is  called,  not  as  in  Mk.  63 
'laxnjs,  but  according  to  the  best  MSS  T<«Hnj0.  The 
assumption,  however,  is  quite  inadmissible  (see  Clop  as, 

§§  4.  5)- 

According  to  Papias  (Eus.  //£  iii.  399),  Justus 
Barsabas  drank  deadly  poison  with  impunity.  From 
the  fifth  century  onwards  he  is  named  as  one  of  the 
seventy  of  Lk.  10 1  ;  in  the  list  of  these  preserved  in 
Ckron.  Pasch.  (Bonn  ed.  i.  400)  he  is  identified  with 
Thadda9us  =  l^bbi«us ;  in  that  of  Pseudo-Dorotheus 
(ib.  ii.  laS),  with  Jesus  Justus  (CoL4ii),  to  whom  the 
see  of  Eleutheropolis  is  assigned.  In  the  Passio  Pauli 
(attributed  to  Linus,  but  really  dating  from  the  5th  or 
6th  cent.)  '  Bar/iabas  et  Justus,'  in  another  redaction 
•  Bar/rabas  Justus,'  and  in  a  third  6  Bap<ra/3a$  *Iou(rros, 
are  enumerated  among  servants  of  Nero  who,  converted 
by  Paul,  are  cast  into  prison  and  condemned  to  death 
by  the  emperor,  but  afterwards  released  after  an  appear- 
ance of  the  risen  Paul  to  the  latter.  The  identification 
of  this  Justus  with  the  biblical  Barsabas  seems  to  have 
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been  made  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  See  Lipsius, 
Apokr.  Ap.-gesch.  i.  201-3,  24  ;  ii.  1  94-96.  150,  161, 
281/ 

2.  Another  Barsabbas  called  Judas  appears  in  Acts 
16  22-34.  along  with  Silas,  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
_  ,  early  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  as  a  irpo- 
3.  juaas.  0,^^^ — jj^j  J5  jQ  say,  as  a  man  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  vapdKXrjirit  (see  Barnabas,  §  1 ).  The 
mission  ascribed  to  him — that  of  conveying  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Jerusalem — cannot,  of  course,  be  more 
historical  than  the  decree  itself  (see  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem. §  lO).  P.  w.  s. 

BARTACUS  (Bartakoy  U^^l  Bazakoy  [L]. 
BEZACis  [Vg.]),  father  of  Apame,  a  concubine  of  Darius 
(i  Esd.  429).  His  title  or  epithet  toO  davfiaaroO  is 
obscure.  Jos.  {An/,  xi.  85)  gives  it  as  rod  OffiatrloVf 
which  may  possibly  be  for  /4o^ecrTou=old  Pers.  tnathiita 
(simply  'colonel'),  and,  at  any  rate,  is  hardly  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Tov  davfiaaroj  in  i  Esd.  (RV  *  the 
illustrious  B.'),  which  is  not  a  very  natural  epithet. 
The  form  given  by  Josephus,  Pa/3e^a«rou  (cp  Syr. 
«£aJM  Ad^)>  seems  nearest  to  the  original  name, 
which  was  probably  Artabftzak.  Out  of  this  '  Bartacus' 
may  have  arisen  in  this  way :  the  MS  had  ^a^axov^ 
and  over  the  first  four  letters  was  written  afrra — a 
correction  which  the  scribe  misunderstood  (so  Marq. 
Fund,  65). 

BABTHOLOHEW  (BApeoAOMAiOC  [Ti.  WH])  is 
enumerated  in  Mt.  IO3  Mk.3i8  Lk.614  Acts  1 13  (see 
1  In  NT  Ap^T'^'^'  §  i  )  ^  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Jesus.  The  second  portion  of  the  name 
represents  the  OT  proper  name  vocalised  by  MT  as 
♦975  {6o\fiei ;  for  the  variants  see  Talmai).  In 
Josephus  (An/,  xx.  1 1  §  5)  the  name  Tholomaios  ($o\o- 
fiaios)  occurs  as  borne  by  a  robber-chief.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  derive  from  Ptolemy  (vroXefiaTot) ;  the  $ 
instead  of  t  is  against  this,  though  the  second  0  for  € 
presents  no  difficulty  ( Winer,  (•>  §  bood).  Bartholo- 
mew may  have  been  either  a  genuine  proper  name  like 
Barnabas,  Barjesus,  etc. ,  or  a  mere  addition  to  the  real 
proper  name  of  the  bearer,  given  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, like  Simon  Bar-jona  (cp  Barabbas,  §  2) ;  on 
the  latter  supposition  we  do  not  know  the  true  name  of 
Bartholomew.  It  is  the  merest  conjecture  that  identifies 
hira  with  Nathanael  (see  Nathanael).  If  we  neglect 
this  conjecture  the  NT  has  nothing  further  to  tell  us 
about  Bartholomew. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  a  missionar>'  to  the  moftt 
widely  separated  countri^  and  attributes  to  him  a  variety  of 
martyrdoms.  The  oldest  writer  from  whom  we  have 
2.  Post-  an  account  of  him  is  Eusebius  (/f£  v.  10  3),  who 
bibliCftL  represents  him  as  having  preached  in  India  (m  those 
days  a  very  wide  geograpnical  expression,  including, 
for  example,  Arabia  FelixX  and  as  having  left  behind  him  there 
the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  Hebrew ;  but  Lipsius(A/<fkr. 
Ap.^esch.  ii.  2  54-108 ;  cp  Erganz,-heft.  xya/.^  189- iqx),  from  the 
closely  related  character  of  the  tradition  regarding  him  and 
Matthew,  assigns  an  earlier  date  to  a  tradition  that  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  were  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  both,  although 
this  tradition  b  found  only  in  authors  later  than  Eusebius. 
According  to  other  accounts,  he  preached  the  Gospel  among 
the  Copts,  or  (with  Thomas)  in  Armenia,  or  (with^  Philip)  in 
Phrygia,  and,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  in  Lycaonia.  In  the 
lists  of  the  apostles  hb  name  b  always  coupled  with  that  of 
Philip, — a  fact  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  in 
this  group  of  legends  he  is  expressly  designated  as  one  of  the 
*  seventy  disciples  of  Lk.  10 1.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Parthian 
legend  which  gives  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  as  the  field  of 
hb  labours,  identifies  him  with  Nathanael.  A  heretical  Gospel 
o/Darthohmew  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  hb  preface  to  Mt. 

P.  W.  S. 

BABTIMiEnS  (Bartimaioc  [Ti.  WH] ;  on  the 
accent  see  below,  §  2,  end),  the  name  of  the  blind 
BtATv  ^^8^^  whom  (according  to  Mk.  IO46-5  ) 
1.  Btory.  jgg^jg  healed  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho 
for  Jerusalem.  The  parallel  narratives  of  Mt  and  1  .k. 
show  various  discrepancies  in  points  of  detail.  According 
to  IJc.  18 35-43  the  healing  happened  as  Jesus  was  enter- 
ing, not  when  he  was  leaving,  Jericho,  and  according 
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to  Mt.  20  89-34  two  blind  men  were  healed.  It  might 
perhaps  be  suggested  that  each  of  the  two  evangelists, 
or  at  least  Mt. ,  was  thinking  of  some  occurrence  other 
than  that  recorded  by  Mk.  ;  but,  as  against  this,  the  very 
close  coincidence  with  the  text  of  Mk.  shows  clearly  that 
both  are  dealing  with  the  story  which  is  associated  in 
Mk.  with  the  name  of  Bartimaeus. 

As  regards  thb  particular  class  of  miracle,  our  judgment  on 
which  must  depend  on  our  doctrine  of  miracles  in  general,  so 
much  at  least  may  be  remarked,  that  in  speaking  to  the  disciples 
of  John  (Mt.  11 5  =  Lk.  7  22)  of  hb  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
other  similar  wonders,  Jesus  meant  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual,  not  in  a  physical,  sense.  Otherwise  the  closing  words, 
'  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  b  preached,'  would  have  no  force ; 
for  no  proof  of  supernatural  physical  power  b  involved  in  thb 
crowning  instance.  It  b  plain,  however,  that  the  evangelbts 
underst(x>d  hb  words  in  a  physical  sense.  For  in  Mt.  there  b 
recorded,  before  the  account  of  the  message  to  John,  not  only 
the  healing  of  a  leper  (8 1-4)  and  of  a  lame  man  (9 1-8X  as  in  Lk., 
but  also  the  bringing  to  life  of  Jairus's  daughter  (9 18-76),  which 
Lk.  records  after  that  message  (Lk.840-56X  the  healing  of  a 
fcw^  {9vi/X  which  Mk.  does  not  record  at  all  and  which  Lk. 
relates,  like  the  rabing  of  Jairus'  daughter,  after  the  message  to 
John  (11 14),  and,  above  all,  the  healingof  two  blind  men(9a7-3i), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  parallel  narratives.  It  thus  appears 
that,  in  the  first  gospel,  instances  of  all  five  classes  of  miracle 
are  recorded  as  having  occurred  before  Jesus  appeab  to  them  (if 
we  may  dbregfjxi  the  consideration  that  in  Mt.932yC  icm^  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  dumb  ;  while  Jesus  in  the  message  to  John 
uses  it  in  the  sense  of  deaf).  Lk.,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose 
narrative  the  message  to  John  is  preceded  only  by  the  rabing  of 
the  widow's  son  at  Nain  (7  ii-iyX  in  addition  to  the  healing  of  a 
leper  and  a  lame  man  (5 12-26)  relates  in  7  21  that  Jesus  wrought 
upon  many  persons  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
miracles  to  which  he  was  immediately  afterwards  to  appeal. 
Of  these  miracles  we  have  no  indication  in  the  other  evangelists. 
The  conclusion  b  that  the  words  'to  the  poor  the  gospel  b 
preached  '  cannot  have  been  the  addition  of  the  evangelists  or  of 
any  of  their  predecessors.  The  words  destroy*  the  physical- 
supernatural  interpretation  which  the  evangclLsts  seek  to  put 
upon  the  preceding  clauses.  They  are  the  authentic  words  of 
lesus  himself,  and  they  prove  that  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a 
healer  of  the  physically  blind. 

Some  of  the  critics  who  argue  that  the  evangelists 
have  misapprehended  Jesus's  words  do  not  deny  the 
historicity  of  the  story  of  Ikirtimaeus.  They  point 
out  that,  in  Mk.'s  narrative  at  least,  Bartimaeus, 
'casting  away  his  garment,  sprang  up  and  came  to 
Jesus '  (and  thus  cannot  have  been  completely  blind ) ; 
also  that  the  event  helps  to  render  intelligible  the 
popular  enthusiasm  at  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
immediately  afterwards.  They  account  for  the  divergence 
of  Lk.  by  pointing  out  that  for  the  story  of  Zacchaeus 
a  great  concourse  of  people  before  the  entry  of  Jesus  into 
Jericho  is  required,  and  that  the  evangelist  (erroneously) 
believed  this  to  have  been  due  to  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man ;  Mt.'s  divergence  they  accoimt  for  by 
supposing  that  he  had  fused  together  the  story  of 
Bartimneus  and  that  of  the  blind  man,  recorded  in  Mk. 
822-26,  which  he  had  previously  passed  over.  Finally, 
they  appeal  to  the  express  mention  of  the  name  of  the 
person  healed — a  rare  thing  in  the  gospels — as  guaran- 
teeing a  genuine  reminiscence. 

This  last  argument  would,  of  course,  lose  its  validity 
^  should  the  name  prove  to  be  no  real  name 

.  Xiama.   ^^^^  merely  a  description. 

According  to  Payne  Smith's  Thes.  Syr.  588,  1461-2,  the 
Syrian  lexicographers  Bar ' Ali  {circa  885  A.D.)and  Elias of  Anbar 
{circa  922)  interpret  Timaeus  as  meaning  blind  {samyd) ;  similarly 
Onom.  Sacr.^  ed.  Lag.(M  176  35;  Bopri/uMuof,  vtbf  rv^Aiif; 
and  Jerome  {ib.  66 10)  even  gives  the  corrected  form  *  Barsemia 
filius  caecus'  and  adds:  'quod  et  ipsum  conrupte  auidam 
Bartimseum  leg^unt.'  The  reading  Barsemia,  however,  has  no 
support  except  in  Barhebraeus  {ob.  1286  a.d.X  who  found  in  ^o 
Greek    MSS    *Samya  bar  Samya*;!  and   the   interpretation 

1  The  reading  b  suspicious  for  the  very  reason  that  it  depends 
on  that  of  the  Syriac  translation,  which  could  not  render  d  yib« 
Tt^Muov  Baprifuuof  otherwise  than  by  the  awkward  and  meaning- 
less repetition  of  *^.  It  accordingly  left  o  vt^  untranslated,  thus 
making  Timaeus  the  blind  man's  own  name,  and  designating 
him  *p'p  13  'P'O  (so  in  Syr.  sin.  and  nearly  so  in  Syr.  hr. ;  cp 

Land,  Anec,  4  141 :  *^tD*9  "a  *Kp*o)-  Thb  might  be  held  to 
indicate  that  the  combinauon  h  vibf  Ttfioiov  Bopn^Muoc  cannot 
be  due  to  the  evangelbt,  who  habitually  introduces  the  Greek 
translation  of  an  Aramaic  expression  by  o  torkv^  (8 17  7 xi  34)  or 
o  i<m.v  fit09Dfiyi¥tv6ii*vov  (641  1522  34).  Thus  o  viii;  Ti/yiatov  is 
the  marginal  note  of  some  very  ancient  reader. 
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'blind'  cannot  be  established.  Hitzig,  who  upholds  it,  has 
only  inferred  an  Aramaic  *on>  '  ^  ^  blind.'  as  being  the  inter- 
mediate step  between  the  Syr.  fml  ana  the  Arabic  'amiya 
of  this  meaning  (in  Merx's  AfvArv,  1  lo^y.,  and  Kritik  pauli" 
Htsclur  Brufe^  1870,  p.  o/I) ;  but  the  mference  is  not  sound. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  ancient  interpretation  'blind' 
was  hit  upon  simply  oecause  rut^o?  stood  near.  Neubauer 
(JStud,  But,  1  57;,  without  expressing  any  view  as  to  the 
etymology,  gives  ^I^P^  T?  as  the  original  form.  This  rests, 
however,  only  on  the  writing  of  the  name  in  some  MSS  of  the 
Vet,  Lat.  with  ///  instead  of  /,  and  the  termination  -eas  instead  of 
-teus^ — to  which,  however,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  Greek 
MSS  is  surely  to  be  preferred  (only  D  has  Baptrci/uiiac).  Thus  the 
most  likely  rendering  of  the  name  would  be  ^MOO  *n,  '  son  of 

the  unclean.' 

Accepiinz  this  interpretation,  Vclkmar  still  regarded  the  name 
as  only  a  description  of  the  actor  in  the  story.  Uncleannc^s 
he  argued,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Gentile  world ;  what 
Mk.  means  to  say  is,  not  that  an  individual  man,  but  that  the 
whole  Gentile  world,  is  freed  from  spiritual  blindness  by  Jesus— 
that  is,  by  the  preaching  of  his  gospel  {Marcus  u.  d.  SynoJ>se^ 
^iTt^  502-6,  675,  Txi/.l/esns  Nazarmus^  266 _/!)._  But  in  the 
sight  of  Christianity,  Judaism,  as  well  as  heathenism,  b  blind, 
and  Volkmar  finds  Judaism,  loo,  represented,  in  the  blind  man 
whose  healing  is  described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (Mk.  822-26; 
see  Marcus^  'i3,^/'\  403-"  I  Jfsus  A'aznrrMus,  243-5).  The 
text,  however,  supplies  not  the  slightest  indication  or  hint  that 
in  the  one  place  the  Jews,  in  the  other  the  Gentiles,  are  intended  : 
in  fact,  as  Bartimaeus  uses  the  words  'son  of  David*  and 
'  Rabbuni,'  Volkmar  finds  himself  constrained  to  pronounce  him 
not  a  Gentile  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  proselyte — 
thereby,  however,  destroying  his  own  position^  which  is  that 
the  two  healings  taken  toi;cther  express  the  deliverance  by  the 
gospel  of  the  whole  of  humanity  from  spiritual  blindness. 

We  are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  Bartimseus 
is  a  proper  name  like  Barnabas,  Barjesus,  and  the  like, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  second 
element  be  the  appellative  «kdo,  'unclean,'  or  the 
personal  name  nD*0  (Levy,  Neuhebr.  Worterb.  2  154),* 
or  the  place  name  k'OO  {ib.  166),  or  the  second  part  of 
the  Syriac  place-name  'D'O  n'3  ( Thes,  Syr.  486,  1462), 
and  whether  any  or  all  of  the  last  three  forms  admit 
of  being  traced  to  a  Jewish-Aramaic  root  d*c.  '  to  close 
up'  (.S>T.  DDO). 

Bartimaeus  remains  a  proper  name,  also,  if  the  second  part  of 
it  1j«  supposed  to  be  the  (ircek  name  Tifuuof  (found.  /^.,^  in 
Plato).  Orijen  seems  to  have  had  this  derivation  in  his  mind 
when  he  called  Bartinueus  o  rr^  rt^^  trtutwynt^.  Such  a  blending, 
however,  of  Aramaic  and  (ireek  is  unlikely.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  b  not  impossible  that  the  Greek  word  nuiy  have  had 
influence  on  the  accent,  \yith  a  Semitic  derivation  thb  would 
naturally  be  BopniLuuoc,  as  in  Mar^aiof ,  Zaicxa(os|,  and  so  forth. 
But  just  as,  on  the  analogy  of  the  very  common  Greek  termina- 
tion -«u^,  the  accepted  pronunciation  of  Urbanus  and  Silvanus 
was  Oup/3av6f  and  liAovo*^  (Rom.  I69  2  Cor.  1 19),  although  in 
Latin  the  accent  lay  on  the  penultimate,  so  conceivably  the 
name  under  consideration  may  nave  been  accented  Bapr^iatov, 
even  witliout  supposing  it  to  be  etymological ly  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

For  the  philology  see,  especially.  Nestle,  Marg.  u.  Mat.,  1893, 
pp.  8  j-92,  and  for  the  subject  in  general,  Keim,  Gesch.  Jes.  von 
Aas.  8  51-54  (ET  561-64X  P.  W.  S. 

BABUCH  nn3.  'blessed  [of  God]';  BaroyX 
[BiCAQ]  ;  BaroyXOC  [Jos.]),  son  of  Neriah  and  brother 
of  Seraiaii  {(/.v.,  4),  one  of  Jeremiah's  most  faithful 
friends  in  the  upper  class  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem 
(cp  Jos.  Ant.  X.  9i,  i^  hriai^fjiov  ff(l>6dpa  oUiai). 
We  hear  of  Baruch  first  in  604  B.  c.  as  the  scribe  who 
committed  to  writing  the  prophecies  delivered  by  his 
master  up  to  that  date,  and  then  in  603  b.  c.  (?)  as 
the  fearless  reader  of  those  prophecies  before  the 
people,  the  princes,  and  the  king  (Jer.  36).  After  the 
roll  from  which  he  read  had  been  burned,  Baruch 
wrote  down  the  substance  of  the  former  roll  afresh 
— a  fact  not  without  significance  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (^.v.).  In  587  b.c,  it  was 
to  Baruch  that  Jeremiah  when  in  prison  committed 
the  deeds  of  the  land  which  he  purchased  from  his 
cousin  Hanamel  at  Anathoth  (32  la),  and  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  this  faithful  scribe  who  was  charged 

^  This  personal  name  *d*Bi  however,  is  not  certainly  made 
out,  for,  according  to  Dalman(7'A^<?^  Lit.-Blatt^  1893,  p.  357^, 
and  Aram,  u.  nrukebr.  IVdrterbuck^  1898,  p.  i6a),  in  the  sole 
proof-text  cited,  the  reading  in  the  first  edition  is  n3^r»  which  he 
explains  from  nyoT* 
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with  having  induced  Jeremiah  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  seeking  a  refuge  in  Egypt  (433).  The 
disciple  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  character  to  his 
master.  In  the  language  of  strong  emotion  he  com- 
plained of  the  troubles  which  had  come  upon  him,  and 
of  the  wandering,  life  which  he  was   forced   to   lead. 

•  Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself*  {i.e.,  the  leader- 
ship of  a  new  and  better  Israel)  ?  :  '  Seek  them  not '  was 
the  answer ;  for  still  worse  troubles  are  in  prospect ; 
but  Baruch's  own  life  will  be  spared  (45 1-5  ;  cp  12 1-5). 
We  may  be  thankful  for  this  brief  record  of  Baruch's 
inner  Ufe.  Its  genuineness  has  been  too  hastily  doubte<l : * 
the  date  given  in  45 1  is,  of  course,  loo  early  to  suit  the 
contents,  and  must  be  interpolated  ;  but  the  prophecy 
itself  is  altogether  in  character  with  Jeremiah. 

No  other  trustworthy  facts  respecting  Baruch  have  reached  us 
In  the  AJidrash  S  Air  Aa-S A  in  m  (on  Cant.  5  5)  and  in  Megilla 
\(it.  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Ezra  ;  and  the  MuirasA 
adds  that  Ezra  did  not  go  up  to  lerusalem  directly  after  the 
edict  of  Cyrus^because  he  did  not  like  to  muss  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher.  This  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  prove  the  unbroken 
transmission  of  the  oral  tradition.  An  equally  great  and 
equally  groundless  honour  was  conferred  on  Baruch  when 
Bunsen  represented  him  as  the  '  great  unnamed '  prophet  who 
composed  Is.  40-«^.  That  various  apocryphal  writings  claimed 
Baruch  as  their  author  is  not  surprismg  :  Ezra  and  Baruch,  the 
two  great  scribes,  were  marked  out  for  such  distinctions.  See 
Apocrvpha,  I  20;  Apocalyptic  Literatuke,  §  5^,  and 
Baruch,  Book  of. 

2.  In  list  of  Judahite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (see  Ezra,  ii. 

•  5*.  •  15  [»1 «) ;  Neh.  11 5.     Not  mentioned  in  |!  i  Ch. 92^ 

%.  b.  Zabfciai  (or  Zaccai),m  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah, 
ly.,  Ezra,  ii.  S|  16  [i],  15  <0;  Neh.820. 

4.  Priestly  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  L  |  7) ;  Neh. 
106  t7).  T.  K.  C. 

BABUCH,  Book  of^  a  short  book  which  in  the  LXX  is 
placed  immediately  after  Jeremiah,  and  is  reckoned  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  one  of  the  so-called 
deutero-canonical  writings. 

Its  contents  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(Chap.  1  x-2. )  The  book  is  said  to  ha\'e  been  written 

1  ContAnta  ^^  Banich  the  son  of  Neriah  at  Babylon 
1.  l/0nven«8.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^  yfhexi  Jeru- 
salem was  burned  by  the  Chaldeans. 

(Chap.  1 3-14. )  Baruch  reads  his  book  in  the  presence 
of  Jeconiah  [i.e. ,  Jehoiachin),  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Jewish  exiles 
who  dwell  at  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  ( 2oi53  [?]).  After 
mourning  and  fasting,  they  send  money  to  Jenisalem  to 
the  priest  Jehoiakim  ('loKi/ce^/i),  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  com- 
manding him  to  offer  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  Nubuchodo- 
nosor  (Nebuchadrezzar)  king  of  Babylon  and  his  son 
Belshazzar,  in  order  that  Israel  may  find  mercy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Je^^•ish  exiles  send  the  following  book, 
which  is  to  be  read  publicly  on  feast  days  in  the  Temple. 

(Chaps.  1 15-38.)  This  section  is  a  confession  of  sin, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Israel  and  accompanied  by  prayers 
that  God  will  at  length  pardon  his  people  whom  he 
has  so  justly  punished.  S[)ecial  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
sin  which  the  people  committed  in  refusing  to  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  injunctions 
of  the  prophets. 

(Chaps.  39-59.)  Now  follows  a  discourse  addressed 
to  the  Israelites  dispersed  among  the  (^entiles.  It  begins 
by  showing  that  the  calamities  of  the  people  are  due 
to  their  having  forsaken  God,  the  only  source  of  wisdom,  A 
and  then  proceeds  to  console  them  with  promises  of 
restoration — Jenisalem  will  be  gloriously  re-established 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  oppressors  of  Israel  are  to 
be  humbled  to  the  dust 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  very  far  from  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  organic  unity.  After  the 
-   -   .       .,       heading  of  chap.  I ,  •  These  are  the  words 

•"»»i®6"*y'  of  the  book  which  Baruch  wrote,'  etc., 
we  might  expect  the  book  itself  to  follow  immediately  ; 
but,  instead  of  this,  we  have  a  long  account  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  people  by  the  reading  of  the  book. 
Nor  are  we  clearly  informed  whether  '  the  book '  sent 

1  Schwally,Z^r«^82i7. 
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by  the  Jewish  exiles  to  Jerusalem  (1x4),  which  they 
cite  at  full  length  in  the  following  section  (1 15-88), 
is  or  is  not  identical  with  *  the  book '  written  by  Baruch. 
Moreover,  the  historical  situation  described  in  the 
narrative  (1 3-13)  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  sub- 
sequent portion,  since  the  narrative  assumes  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  temple,  whereas  226  implies 
its  destruction.  Finally,  the  discourse  which  occupies 
all  the  latter  half  of  the  book  begins  quite  abruptly  and 
stands  in  no  definite  relation  to  what  precedes  :  it  pre- 
supposes, indeed,  the  dispersion  of  Israel ;  but  to  Baruch 
and  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity  there  is  no  allusion. 

To  these  general  considerations  may  be  added  several 
difficulties  of  detail.  The  date  given  in  1 2  is  so  ob- 
scurely worded  that  several  modern  commentators  (e.g. , 
Ewald  and  Kneucker)  have  felt  obliged  to  emend  the 
text  Even  if  the  omission  of  the  month  be  explained, 
we  still  have  to  decide  whether  '  the  fifth  year '  means 
the  fifth  year  of  Jeconiah's  captivity  or  the  fifth  year 
after  the  burning  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  both  views  there 
are  serious  objections.  Chap.  1 8  disturbs  the  sense, 
and  if  it  be  genuine  must  originally  have  stood  in  some 
other  place. 

Though  the  Book  of  Baruch  never  formed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  (for  which  reason  Jerome  excluded  it 

Oriff4  ^"^^"^  ^^  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible),  it 
^^^  was  regarded  as  authentic  by  many  of  the 
Christian  lathers,  from  the  second  century  onwards. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the 
LXX,  it  is  cited  as  a  part  of  Jeremiah.  Even  in  quite 
recent  times,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic 
theologians  that  the  book  is  a  translation  of  a  genuine 
work  of  the  well-known  Baruch,  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  All  competent 
critics,  however,  have  long  ago  concluded  that  it  dates 
from  a  very  much  later  period,  and  belongs  to  the 
large  class  of  Jewish  books  which  were  put  forth 
under  false  names.  Its  origin  and  history  remain,  how- 
ever, in  some  respects  obscure.  That  1 15-38  and  89- 
69  are  by  different  authors  is  generally  acknowledged  : 
both  in  substance  and  in  style  there  is  a  marked  con- 
trast, the  language  of  the  former  section  being  simple 
and  full  of  Hebraisms,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  highly 
rhetorical.  The  dates  of  the  various  parts,  however,  and 
the  question  whether  the  whole  or  any  part  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  are  matters  about  which  critics  differ. 

Ewald  ascribed  the  first  half  (1 1-38)  to  a  Jew  living  in 
Babylonia  or  Persia  under  one  of  the  latter  Achasmenian 
kings,  and  regarded  th^  rest  of  the  book  as  having  been 
written  soon  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy 
Soter  (320  B.C. ) ;  432  Ewald  explained  as  a  reference  to 
the  deportation  of  Jews  to  Alexandria.  Very  few  critics, 
however,  are  now  in  favour  of  so  early  a  date.  Kneucker 
thinks  that  the  work,  in  its  original  form,  was  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  consisted  of  only  the 
heading  (j.^. ,  1  x  2  in  part,  3),  and  the  discourse  contained 
in  89-59  ;  the  confession  of  sin  (1 15-88)  was,  according 
to  Kneucker,  probably  written  a  little  earlier  (in  any  case 
after  the  year  73  of  our  era)  as  an  independent  work, 
and  was  subsequently  inserted  into  the  Book  of  Baruch 
by  a  scribe,  who  himself  composed  I4-14.  Schtirer,  on 
the  contrary,  whilst  admitting  that  the  middle  of  chap.  1 
does  not  harmonise  very  well  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  thinks  it  on  the  whole  probable  that  all  the  first 
half  of  the  book  (1 1-38)  is  by  the  same  author,  whom 
he  places  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70 
A.D.),  the  second  half  being  by  a  different  hand  but  of 
about    the   same   period.  With  regard  to  the 

original  language,  Ewald.  Kneucker,  and  others  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  whilst 
Bertholdt,  Havemick,  and  Noldeke  regard  the  Greek 
as  the  primitive  text.  Frittsche,  Hilgenfeld,  Reuss,  and 
Schtirer  maintain  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Hebrew  text 
in  the  case  of  the  first  half  only.  In  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  the  margin  of 
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the  Syro-Hexaplar  text  of  Baruch  there  are  three  notes 
by  a  scribe  stating  that  certain  words  in  I17  and  23 
are  'not  found  in  the  Hebrew'  (cp  Apocrypha,  §  6 

As  to  the  question  of  historical  credibility,  it  is  obvious 
that  if,  with  the  majority  of  critics,  we  ascribe  the  book 
.  „.  .^  .  to  the  Roman  period,  its  value  as  a  record 
4.  UlOTOncai  ^^  ^^^^  jg  reduced  to  nothing.  Whether, 
^  ®'  for  example,  the  statements  about  Baruch's 
residence  in  Babylon,  the  river  !Soi$<$,  and  the  priest 
Jehoiakira  are  based  upon  any  really  ancient  tradition 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide.  The  author  of  the 
first  half  borrows  largely  from  Jeremiah  and  from  Daniel ; 
in  the  second  half  we  find  many  reminiscences  of  Job 
and  of  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
sources  now  lost  also  were  employed.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  observe  that  the  closing  passage 
(4  36-5  9)  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the  pieces 
in  the  so-called  '  Psalms  of  Solomon'  (Ps.  ]1 — see  the 
edition  of  Ryle  and  James,  pp.  Ixxii.-lxxiv. ),  which  prob- 
ably date  from  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  c. 
Since  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  were  originally  composed  in  Hebrew  (cp 
Apocalyptic,  §  83),  the  close  verbal  agreement  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  author  of  this  part  of  Baruch 
used  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  in  their  present  Greek 
form. 

The  most  important  of  the  MSS  containing  the  Greek  text 
of  Baruch  are  B,  A,  and  the  Marchalianus  (Q).  In  M  this  book  is 
missing.  Fritzsche's  edition  of  the  Apocrypha 
6.  Texts  and  {Litrri apocrypki veteris  testamenti grace,  1871) 
COXnm.  ^ots  not  accurately  represent  the  B  text  of 
Baruch  ;  but  trustworthy  information  about  this 
MS  may  be  obtained  from  Swete's  Septuagint  iiL,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  photographic  reproduction  of  B  was  used. 

The  ancient  versions  are— (i)  the  old  Latin,  contained  in  the 
editions  of  the  Vg.;  (a)  another  Latin  version,  first  published  at 
Rome  in  1688  by  Joseph  Maria  a  Caro  Tommasi ;  (3)  the  Old 
Syriac,  edited  by  Paul  de  Lagardc  in  his  Libri  veteris  testa- 
ntenti  afocryphi  syn'ace,  1861,  from  a  MS  in  the  British 
Museum,  Adcl.  17,105;  (4)  the  Syro-Hexaplar— 7.^.,  the  Syriac 
translation  of  Ori^en's  Hexaplaric  text^-contained  in  the  Codex 
Ambrosianus,  which  was  reproduced  in  photo -liihc^raphy  by 
Ceriani  in  1874  ;  (5)  the  Ethiopic— a  much  abridged  form  of  the 
text— ed.  by  Dillmann  (Berlin  1894)  in  the  5th  vol.  ofhLs  yetus 
'lestamentum  yEthopicum  \  (6)  the  Armenian,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  contained  in  the  Armenian  Bible  published  at  Venice 
in  1805 ;  (7)  the  Coptic,  edited  by  Brugsch  irt  ZA  x.-xii. 

Of  modem  commentaries  the  most  valuable  are  those  of 
Fritzsche  (in  Kurrgef.  Handb.,  1851),  Reusch  {Erkl&rung  des 
Bucks  Baruch,  1853),  Ewald  {Propketen  des  alien  Bundes,^) 
iii.  1867-68),  Kneucker  {Das  Buck  Baruch,  1879),  and  Gifford 
(in  Wace's  Apocrypha,  1888).  The  best  general  account  of  the 
book  will  be  found  in  SchGrer  (GJV,  1886-00,  ii.  pp.  721-726, 
ETX  The  reader  may  consult  also  Bertholdt  (Einleitungj, 
1812-19,  pt.  iv.),  Havemick  {De  Ubro  Barucki  commentatio 
critica,  1843),  Hitzig  (in  ZWT  8  262-273),  Hilgenfeld  {ibid.  5 
199-203,  '22437-454,  28412-^22),  NSldeke  {ATlicke  Lit.,  1868, 


Hy  on  account  ot  tne  aaaitions  maae  oy  l 

In  many  MSS  and  printed  editions  the  apocrj'phal  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  is  appended  to  Baruch,  and  ii  is  reckoned  in  the  Vg.  as 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  book.  The  Book 

6.  App6]ldi068.  of  Bamch  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Apocalypse  qf  Baruch  (see  Ai»ocalvptic 
Literature,  |  sff.).  The  work  known  as  'The  Rest  of  the 
words  of  Baruch,  extant  in  Greek,  Ethiopic.  and  Armenian, 
seems  to  be  a  Christian  imitation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch. 
We  possess,  moreover,  a  third  apocalypse  of  Baruch  extant  in 
Greek  and  in  Slavonic,  and  a  fourth  extant  only  in  Ethiopic. 
The  Greek  text  of  the  former  has  been  published  by  lames  in 
his  Apocrypha  Anecdota,  second  series  ['^7]  (Texts ana  Studies, 
vol.  5,  no.  1),  where  some  jnformation  will  be  found  also  about 
the  Ethiopic  apocalypse  (Hi.).  A.  A.  B. 

BAEZILLAI  r^T)^ ;  B€pzeAA[€]i  [B«AL]).  The 
meaning  can  scarcely  be  '  iron,'  for  such  a  name  would 
be  without  a  parallel.  According  to  Nestle  (ZDPV 
15257;    cp  Kampfmeyer,  id.  9),  the  name  is  Aramaic 

('son   of ?');    but   the  latter   part  of  it   is   still 

obscure. 

I.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  of  RogClim,  who  befriended 
David  in  his  flight  from  Absalom  at  Mahanaim  (aS. 
1727).  He  refused  David's  offer  to  live  at  the  court  at 
Jerusalem,  but  entrusted   to  him   his  son  Chimham 
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ig.v.  ;  2  S.  1938^).     David  on  his  death  recommended 
the  sons  of  Barrillai  to  Soiomon  (i  K.  27). 

a.  A  Gileadite  [see  (3)!,  Ezra  2  61  ^(/5ep^«AA«[e]i  (B],  -XKan  [A])= 
Neh.  7  6j^  (-AAa  [AJ)  =  i  Esd.638^  (Berzelus,  RV  Zorzkl- 
LEUS,  Rv"«-  Ph^zkld/Kus  ;  6ai}^«A5a40v  [B],  ^op^cAXcov  [AJX 

3.  A  man  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  (2)  and  chanced 
his  name  to  Barzillai.^  In  post-exilic  times  the  b'ne  Barzfllai 
were  among  those  deposed  from  the  priesthood  because  they  were 
unable  to  prove  their  pedigree.  In  i  Esd.  5  38  the  original  name 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  is  said  to  have  been  Jaddus,  AV 
Addl's  (laJiiovi  [B],  ioi6.  (A]) — i.e.,  Jaddua(cp  Jos.  j^nf.  xi.  84 ; 
ia£6ovi) ;— but  in  the  parallel  passages  he  U  simply  called  Bar- 
zillai;  Ezra  2 61  a  (CapfitXBti  [B],  ^ep^€AAat  [A])=Neh.  7«^3rt 
(fitp^tWai  [A]),  and  so  L  in  I  Esd.  538  (/WeAAci).  The  same 
passage  gives  Augia  as  the  name  of  his  wife. 

4.  A  man  of  Abel-meholah  (not  far,  therefore,  from  Gilead), 
whose  son  Adriel  (^.7'.)  also  has  been  thought  to  bear  an 
Aramaic  name  (3  S.  21 8). 


1  E^.  631  =  Ezra252, 


BASALOTH  (BAAAcoe  [A]). 
Bazluth,  f.V. 

BA8CAMA  (Backama  [AN^T  ;  Backa.  Jos.  Ani. 
.xiii.  6),  an  unknown  place,  in  Gilead.  where  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  was  put  to  death  by  Trypho  (i  Mace. 
1323).  Furrer's  identification  {ZDP  1^12  151)  with  Te//- 
litUitk  on  the  W.  GoramAye  (to  the  El.  of  the  extreme  N. 
of  Lake  Tiberias)  is  precarious  (see  Buhl,  Pal.  241). 
Equally  unsubstantiated  is  the  identification  with  Bk- 
ZKK,  i. 

BASE.  For  njiao.  njaOi  m^khdndh,  the  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  structure  upon  which  each  of  Solomon's 
lavers  rested  (i  K.  7  27  y:  30  32  34  y:  37 /^  42yC  :  2  K.  10  17 
26  13  16  2  Ch.  4 14,  iitxitiviD$  [sing,  and  pl.j;  Jcr.  27  [34  J 19  om. 
BMA,  tktx'^vtaB  [Theod.] ;  Jer.  52 17  /Scurcif  [BKQr]),  see  Lavrr  ; 
also  forjD,  kht,  Ex.  81 9  etc.,  RV  [AV  'foot'].  For  ji», 
ydrikk,  Ex.  2631  87  17  RV  [AV  *  shaft '],  see  Candlestick, 
I  2,  n.  3  ;  and  for  aj,  ghb^  Easek.  43 13  RV,  see  Altar,  |  11. 

BASEMATH  (no'?*9).  Gen.  863  RV ;  AV  Bashe- 

M.VTH. 

BASEMENT  (rl3 J),  Ez.  418  RV.  See  Gabbatha, 
Pavement. 

BASHAN  (J^5,  always  in  prose  [except  iCh.523], 
and  sometimes  also  in  poetry,  with  the  art.  jtran :  the 
1  Nam«  appellative  sense  of  the  word,  to  judge 
from  the  Arab,  buthainat**** ,  was  probably 
•  fertile,  rich  and  stoneless  soil '  :  see  Wetzstein,  in  Del 
Hiob^)  [App.].  556/  :  ©b^l  ^^^^  or  1^  /Scurarctrtt), 
the  name  of  the  broad  and  fertile  tract  of  country 
on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  bounded  /somewhat  roughly) 
on  the  S.  by  the  VarniQk  and  a  hne  passing  through 
Kdrei  and  Salchah  (mentioned  as  border  cities  in 
Dt.  3io),  on  the  E.  by  the  imposing  range  of  extinct 
volcanoes  called  the  Jebel  Hauran,  on  the  W.  by 
Geshur  and  Ma'acah  (see  Josh.  12 5),  and  on  the  N. 
stretching  out  towards  Hermon  (cp  Ut.  8822 :  see 
further,  on  the  limits  of  Bashan,  Guthe.  ZDPV,  1890, 
pp.  231-4).  The  name  (in  its  Gk.  form  Barava/a.*'' 
and  its  Arabic  form  Jiaihaniyeh ')  was,  however,  after- 
^^'ards  restricted  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  area  thus 
defined,  other  parts  of  the  ancient  '  Bashan '  being  dis- 
tinguished as  Trachonitis  i^q.v.) — i.e.,  the  remarkable 
pear-shaped  volcanic  formation  in  the  NE.  now  called 
the  Leja — Auranitis  (probably  the  Jebel  Hauran  and 
its  environs  in  the  SE. ),  and  Gaulanitis  (which,  how- 
ever, may  have  included  parts  of  Geshur  and  Ma'acah, 
beyond  the  limits  of  Bashan  proper)  in  the  West.  The 
principal  part  of  the  Bashan  of  the  OT  must  have 
been  the  broad  rolling  prairie  now  called  by  the  Be- 
dawln  en-Nukra,  a  word  properly  denoting  the  'hollow 
hearth '  dug  by  the  Bedawi  in  the  middle  of  his  tent, 
and  applied  to  this  great  plain  because,  though  it  is 

1  The  adoption  of  the  family  name  of  the  wife  suggests  that 
she  was  an  heiress. 

«  Sec  SchQrer,  GJV  1  353. 

S  Wetrstein,  Hauran^  83-88,  and  in  the  app.  to  Del.  Hiob^^) 
553-558,  where  it  b  shown  also^  that  the  modern  "ard  el- 
BathanTyeh,'  or  '  Land  of  Bathaniyeh,'  is  the  name  of  a  com- 
paratively small  district  N.  of  the  Jebel  Haur&n  and  E.  of  the 
LejS,  which  can  never  (as  was  supposed  ijy  Porter  and  others) 
have  formed  part  of  either  Bashan  or  the  province  of  BaraMuo. 
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some  1800-2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms 
a  depression  between  the  hilly  JaulSn  (across  the  Xahr 
er-Rukkad)  on  the  W. ,  the  Ziunleh  range  on  the  S. ,  and 
the  Jebel  Hauran  and  the  Leja  on  the  E.  :^  the  S.  and 
SE.  part  of  en-Nukra  also  bears  the  special  name  of 
Hauran  {q.v.). 

Bashan,  as  defined  above,  is  distinguished  geologically 
from  the  country  S.  of  it.  The  Varmuk  forms  a  natural 
dividing  line,  on  the  S.  of  which  the 
limestone  comes  to  the  surface,  while 
on  the  N.  it  is  covered  by  volcanic  wicposits.  Jebel 
Hauran,  on  the  SH ,  is  simply  a  range  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes ;  volcanic  peaks  extend  from  N.  to  S.  in  Jaulan, 
along  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  on  the  W.  ;*  and 
there  are  isolated  volcanic  hills  in  other  parts  of  the 
countr}'.  The  Leja,  that  strange  '  petrified  ocean  '  NW. 
of  the  Jebel  Hauran,  which  measures  some  25  m.  from 
N.  to  S.  by  19  from  E.  to  W.  (see  Trachonitis). 
owes  its  origin  entirely  to  streams  of  basaltic  lava 
emitted  from  the  Ghai^rat  el-Kibliyeh,  a  now  extinct 
volcano  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the  Jebel  Hauran.  The 
soil  both  of  the  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  and  of  the 
Nukra  is  a  rich  red  loam,^  formed  by  the  lava  scoria, 
which  has  become  disintegrated  under  atmospheric 
action.  The  soil  thus  constituted  is  celebrated  for  its 
fertility :  the  best  corn  grows  upon  it,  and  in  summer 
time  the  plain  is  covered  far  and  wide  with  waving  crops. 
The  country  is,  however,  in  general  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  trees  :  only  on  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Hauran. 
especially  in  its  central  and  southern  parts,  are  there 
abundant  forests  of  evergreen  oak  *  (cp  the  allusions  to 
the  •  oaks  of  Rishan '  in  the  OT  :  Is.  213  Zech.  11 2  F:z. 
27  6,  also  Is.  339  (0  ^  raX[e]tX(ua).  Nah.  1 4).  In  ancient 
times,  also,  it  must  have  supplied  rich  pastures :  the 
strong  and  well  -  nourished  herds  of  Bashan  are  men- 
tioned in  Ps.  22 13  [12]  (6  omits)  Am.  4i  Ez.  89i8  (6 
omits)  Dt.  32 14  (^  ravptav) ;  cp  also  Mic.  7 14  Jer.  50 19 
(0  omits).  The  lofty  conical  summits  of  the  volcanoes 
forming  the  Hauran  range  (cp  Porter,  183.  186,  190.  227, 
250)  are  no  doubt  the  *  mountains  with  peaks.'  which  the 
poet  of  Ps.  68 16/1  [15/]  pictures  as  looking  enviously 
at  the  comparatively  unimposing  mountain  of  Zion. 

The  principal  towns  of  Bashan  mentioned  in  the  OT 
are  the  two  royal  cities  of  'Og  (Dt.  I4  Josh.  I24  /3a<ra 

9  T. C^])'    'ASHTAROTH,    now    probably    either 

s.  iowub.  ^^jj  'Ashtera  or  Tell  'Ash'ari,  in  the  middle 
of  en-Nukra,  and  Edrk'i,  now  Der'at,  on  its  S.  border, 
Golan  (Dt.  443),  somewhere  in  the  W,.  and  Salchah 
(Dt.  3io),  now  Salchad,  a  frontier-fortress  in  a  coni- 
manding  position  overlooking  the  desert  in  the  SE. 
corner  of  Bashan.  S.  of  Jebel  Hauran.  Bosra.  between 
Edre'i  and  Salchah,  though  not  mentioned  till  1  Mace. 
526^  (/3o<rop  [.-VXV*] ;  but  see  Bosor),  also  was,  no 
doubt,  an  important  place :  the  site  is  still  markt'd 
by  extensive  remains  belonging  to  the  Roman  age. 
'  Threescore  fenced  cities,  with  high  walls,  gates  and 
bars,'  forming  the  kingdom  of  'Og.  are  likewise  men- 
tioned in  Dt.  34  (cp  1  K.  413)  as  situate  in  the  'region 
of  Argob,*  in  Bashan.  The  position  of  Argob,  and, 
consequently,  the  positions  of  those  cities  as  well,  are 
uncertain  (see  Argob.  i  ) ;  but  there  are  remains  of 
many  ancient  towns  and  villages  in  these  parts,  especi- 
ally in  the  Leja.  and  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  Jebel 
Hauran  ;  according  to  Wetzstein,  for  example  {Hauran, 
42),  there  are  300  such  ancient  sites  on  the  E.  and  S. 
slopes  of  the  Jebel  Hauran  alone. 

The  dwellings  in  these  deserted  localities  are  of  a  remarkable 
character.  Some  are  the  habitations  of  Troglodytes,  being 
caverns  hollowed  out  in  the  mountain-side,  and  so  arranged  as 

t  Wetzstein,  Hauran,  87  n.,  Hiob,  552 ;  GASm.  HG  536  / 
See  the  excellent  map  of  tnis  district  published  in  the  ZVPr^ 
1800,  Heft  4,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  Stflbel's  survey. 

^  .Schumacher,  Tfu  JaulAn^  18-20. 

S  Wetzstein,  Hauran^  ^<a/.  Cp  the  map  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

*  Porter,  Five  Years  in  Damascits,^^  186,  190,  200,  202,  etc. ; 
GA.Sm.  Geor.  613^  The  mountainous  region  of  Jaulan,  W.  of 
the  Rukkiicl,  also  is  well  wooded. 
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to  form  separate  chambers ;  these  are  found  chiefly  on  the  £.  of 
the  Tebel  Haurun.  Others  are  subterranean  abodes  entered  by 
shans  invisible  from  above ;  these  are  frec^uent  on  the  W.  of  the 
Zumleh  range,  and  at  Exlrei  the  dwelhngs  thus  constructed 
form  quite  an  underground  city.  Commonly,  the  dwellings 
are  built  in  the  ordinary  manner  above  ground ;  but  thev 
are  constructed  of  massive  well -hewn  blocks  of  black  basalt 
— the  regular  and  indeed  the  only  building  material  used  in 
the  country — with  heavy  doors  moving  on  pivots,  outside  stair- 
cases, galleries,  and  roofs,  all  of  the  same  material ;  ^  of  this 
kind  are,  for  example,  the  houses  at  BurSk,  on  the  N.  edge 
of  the  LejO,  at  §auwaurah,  El-^azm,  Deir  NJkh,  Hiyfit,  Hit, 
Bathanlyeh,  ShakS,  Shuhba,  E.  of  it,  Kanawi&t  and  Suweideh. 
on  the  W.^  slopes  of  Jebel  HaurSn,  Salchad,  Kureiyeh,  and 
Bosra,  on  its  oE.  slope,  and  NejrSn,  Ezra",  Kfiubao,  D£im3^ 
ana  Mismeiyeh,  within  the  LejS  itself.3  Manjr  of  these  cities  are 
in  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
traveller  to  realise  that  tney  are  uninhabited,  and  in  the  Lcja 
especially,  where  ^  the  ground  itself  is  of  the  same  dark  and 
sombre  hue,  unrelieved  by  a  touch  of  green,  or  a  single  sign  of 
life,  a  feeline  of  weirdness  comes  over  him  as  he  traverses  their 
desolate  andsilent  streets. 

The  archileclure  of  the  buildings  contained  in  these 
cities  (comprising  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  chiu"ches, 
etc.)  stamps  them  as  belonging  to  the  Graeco- Roman 
age,  and  is  such  as  to  show  that  between  the  first  and 
the  seventh  centuries  A.D.  they  were  the  home  of  a 
thrinng  and  wealthy  people.  May  any  of  these  cities 
date  from  a  remoter  antiquity,  and  be  actually  the 
fortified  places  pointed  to  with  wonder  in  Dt.  84/  and 
I  K.  4x3?  The  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  Porter*  and  by  Cyril  Graham,*  who  believed 
that  they  had  really  rediscovered  the  dties  'built  and 
occupied  some  forty  centuries  ago '  by  the  giant  race  of 
the  Kephaim  ;  but  this  view  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
best  authorities  are  imanimous  in  the  opinion  that, 
though  in  some  cases  very  ancient  building  materials 
may  be  preserved  in  them,  the  extant  remains  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  first  century,  A.D.' 
Dt.  84/  and  iK.  4i3  are  sufficient  evidence  that  in 
the  seventh  century  B.  c.  there  were  in  Bashan  strongly 
fortified  places  which  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Og ;  but  none 
of  the  existing  deserted  cities  can  be  as  ancient  as  this.  I 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  I 
the  cities  built  during  and  after  the  reign  of  Herod 
may  have  stood  upon  the  sites  of  cities  belonging  to  | 
a  much  earlier  age,  and  that  in  their  construction  the  1 
materials  employed  in  building  the  more  ancient  cities 
may  in  some  cases  have  been  utilised  and  preserved. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Bashan,  it  is  stated  in  Nu.  , 
21 33-35  that  the  Israelites  after  their  conquest  of  Sihon, 
4.  Hiatorv  ^^"^  ^^  Heshbon,  timied  in  the  direction 
^"  of  Bashan,  defeated  Og  its  king,  who 
came  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  his  frontier  fortress  of 
Exlrei,  and  took  possession  of  his  territory.  The 
passage  is  in  the  context  of  JE  ;  but  it  agrees  so  closely, 
in  form  as  well  as  in  substance,  with  Dt.  81-3,  that 
Dillmann  and  other  critics  consider  this  to  have  been, 
its  original  place,  supposing  it  to  have  been  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  text  of  Numbers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  what  seemed  to  be  an  omission. 

All  other  notices  of  the  same  occurrence  in  the  historical  books 
are  Deuteronomic  (or  later):  Israel's  ancient  victories  oyer 
'  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan '  being 
two  national  successes,  to  which,  especially,  the  writers  of  the 
Deuteronomic  school  were  never  weary  of  referring  (Dt.  1 4 
3i^  447  296M  8I4  Tosh. 2 10  9 10  I24/.  18 11/  1K.419; 
see  also,  later,  Nu.  32  33(R],  Neh,  Oaa   Ps  185  n  186  19/) 

The  territory  of  Bashan  fell  to  the  possession  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Dt.  3 13  443  Josh.  1829-31  [/Sao-ovct 
B  V.  30]).     Golan  and  'Ashtaroth  are  stated  in  P  to  have 

1  See  more  fully  Wetzstein,  Hauran^  ^ff. ;  on  Edrei,  also, 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordany  xixff. 

2  Sec  for  particulars  Porter,  Damascus^  chaps.  10-14 ;  Heber- 
Percy,  A  Visit  to  Bashan  and  Argob^  1895,  pp.  40,  47,  etc.  (with 
photographs). 

'  DamascuSy^  357.^.  "^z/-  I  Giant  Cities  0/ Bashan^  layC 
30^  etc  ['8a]. 

*  Ca$nbridge  Essays  for  1858,  p.  160/. 

5  Wetzstein,  Hauran^  49,  \o-^/. '  Waddington,  Inscriptions 
Grtcqttes  et  Laiines,  etc.,  iii.  1 534 ;  and  De  V(^*,  the 
principal  authority  on  the  architecture  of  ^auriUi,  Syrie 
Centrales  Archit.  CrviU  et  Relig,  4  (dted  in  Merrill,  East 
difjordeuty  63) ;  GASm.  HG  624. 
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l.)een  Levitical  cities  (Josh.  21 27,  cp  iCh.  656[7i])  ;  the 
former  also  is  named  as  a  city  of  refuge  (Dt.  443  Josh. 
208  21a7). 

Bashan  plajred  no  prominent  part  in  the  history  ;  and 
it  is  rarely  mentioned  in  a  historical  connection.  In 
I  K.  4 13  it  forms  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts ;  and  in  2  K.  10  33  it  is  included  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  trans-Jordanic  regions  which  were  •  smitten '  by 
Hazael.  Its  inhabitants  may  l)e  presumed  to  have 
sufifered,  like  their  neighbours  in  Gilead.  on  other 
occasions  during  the  Syrian  wars,  and  finally  to  have 
been  carried  into  exile  by  Tiglath-pileser  in  734  (2  K. 
1529) ;  but  in  neither  connection  are  they  expressly 
mentioned.  Apart  from  the  prehistoric  '  threescore 
cities '  of  tlie  Argob,  settled  civilisation  appears  to  have 
b^un  for  the  region  of  Bashah  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  its  Semitic  inhabitants  first  fell 
under  Greek  and  Roman  influence.  The  most  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  the  coimtry,  however, 
was  its  incorporation  by  Trajan,  in  106  A.D.,  in  his 
newly-founded  province  of  Arabia.  Then  it  was  that 
Roman  culture  impressed  itself  visibly  upon  both  the 
surface  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  towns,  with  great  public  buildings,  of 
which  the  remains,  as  described  above,  sunive  to  this 
day,  sprang  up  in  every  part  of  it  and  continued  to 
thrive  for  many  centuries.^ 

The  most  important  works  on  the  topography  of  Bashan  are, 
Wetzstein's  Reistbericht  fiber  Hauran    und  die    Trachonen 

('60),   and  Guthe  and  Fischer's  art.  in  the 
6.  Literature.   ZDPV,  xSoo,  Heft  4,  pp.  a25-302  (containing 

Dr.  StQbel  s  itinerary  and  map,  and  numerous 
bibliographical  references) ;  on  Southern  Bashan,  or  the  Nukra, 
Schumacher,  ZDPVy  1897,  pp.  65-a26 ;  on  Western  HaurSn  also, 
Schumacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  20-40,  103-242 ;  Porter,  Five 
Years  in  Deanascus;  GASm.  HG^jsJf.^  tiijf.  Inscriptions 
(chiefly  Greek  and  Latin)  have  been  published'oy  Wetzstein  in 
the  Abh.  of  the  Berlin  Ac.  1863,  p.  255-368 ;  Waddington,  op. 
cit,  Nos.  3071-2548;  Clermont-Ganneau,  RecueiitfArch.  Orient. 
1 1-83 ;  GASm.  Crit.  Rev.,  189a,  p.  55^  ;  W.  Ewing,  PEFQ, 
1895  (4  papers) ;  C/S2jy  fasc  2,  Nos.  162-193.  s.  R.  D. 

BASHAM-HAVOTH-JAIB  (T«^  ni^n  J-J^Il)  occurs 
in  Dt  3i4  (Bd^cceMd^e  Ay^B  lAeip  [B*].  Bacan  Ay^O 
IA€ip  [B*b(^'<*-)  (utvid.)  AFL]),  where  AV  renders,  'and 
(Jair)  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 
jair.'  This  version  does  justice  to  the  present  text,  but 
certainly  does  not  represent  the  mind  of  the  original 
writer.  The  awkward  (indeed,  impossible)  expression 
Bashan -havoth- jair  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  first  element  in  it  (Bashan)  is  a  mis- 
placed gloss  from  the  margin.  RV  seeks  to  evade  the 
difficulty  by  rendering,  '  called  them,  even  Bashan,  after 
his  own  name,  Havvoth-jair.*  On  the  geographical 
diflficulty  which  still  remains,  see  Havvoth-Jair. 

BASHEMATH,  or,  as  RV,  correctly,  Basemath 
(nip!^9  =  Apa)MATINH?  §  54  ;    BACeMMAO  [AD]). 

Other  readings  are :  C^en.  20  34  f^eurtfiiiaB  [AE]  Pa<r«vftia0 
2>vid.  fiavtBafi  [h;  elsewhere  ^a<re/xa9] ;  SO  3  fieurtfifjiaB  [D] ; 
fia  .  .  .  ID] ;  4  iiao-tfifiojO  ['D]u,a0^iJM0  [E] :  10  Patrir«tA.fia0[E] ; 
13  fiaa-t.  [A]  iiaavtfiaB  [DK] ;  17  ft.aa-*ftfiaB  [AE]  [fia]<rtfiaB 
(DvidJ. 

I.  Daughter  of  Ishmael,  and  \\nfe  of  Esau,  called 
Mahalath  in  Gen.  289  and  Hittite  (eyAloy  [A] ; 
XCTfA.  [E];  x€TT<\.  [L])  in  Gen.  2634  [P].  The 
names  and  tribal  origin  of  Esau's  three  wives  are  given 
twice  (cp  Anah)  :  by  P  in  Gen.  2634  289.  and  by  R  (?) 
in  (jen.  362/  A  wife  Basemath,  and  descent  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Elon  the  Hittite  occur  in  both 
accounts  (see  Cainites,  §  9),  but  differently  assigned  ; 
while  the  other  names  have  no  connection  whatever : 
thus — 

P  Beeri- Hittite        Eton- Hittite  Isfunael 


I.  Judith 


I 
Basemath 


3.  Mahalath 

R(orJ)     Elon-Hittite       Zibeon-Hivite  Ishmael 

I  I    iHorite?]  I 

I.  Adah  Anah  3.  Basemath 

2.  Oholibamah 


1  See,  further,  GASm.  HG  616^. 
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BASILISK 

9.  (AV  Basmath,  RV  BasemathX  daughter  of  Sokmion, 
iK.4is(Ma<r«|Aa«lA]). 

BASILISK,  RV  rendenng  of  VB'f  (Is.  I439).  ^J^pV 
(Is.  118),  for  which  AV  has  Cockatrice  [y.v.]. 

BASKETS  of  various  kinds  were  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  were  doubtless  not  unlike  those  which  are  often 
found  depicted  upon  Egyptian  monuments — large  open 
baskets  for  fruit  etc.  (cp  illustration,  Wilk.  Anc.  Egypt.  1 
379),  which  could  be  borne  upon  the  head  {ib.  383,  cp 
Gen.  40x6/ ),  baskets  to  collect  earth  in  the  manufacture 
of  bricks  (on  a  supposed  reference  to  which  in  Ps.  81  6, 
see  Brick),  or  deep  wicker  ones  slung  upon  a  yoke  {ib. 
380).  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  large  carpenter"'s 
tool-basket  made  of  rush  (a  kind  common  throughout 
W.  Asia),  a  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (cp  ib.  401).  The  references  to  baskets 
present  many  points  of  interest ;  suffice  it  to  refer  to  the 
difficult  saying  in  Prov.  25 11,  which  RV  renders,  'A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  baskets  (AV 
'  pictures ' ;  R V^s-  '  filigree  work ' )  of  silver, '  where 
the  implied  notion  is  that  the  golden-hued  apples  look 
all  the  more  beautiful  in  silver  baskets.  But  (i)  golden, 
not  golden-hued  apples  (quinces)  must  be  meant,  if  the 
text  be  correct ;  •  gold '  and  '  silver '  must  both  be  taken 
literally.  (2)  '  Baskets '  is  an  impossible  rendering,  and 
'  filigree  work,'  though  more  plausible,  is  still  hypo- 
thetical (3)  'Fitly'  has  no  sound  linguistic  basis. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  no  weak  emendation,  affecting 
one  or  two  letters,  suffices. 
Frankenberg  has  tried  such  a  one ;  the  sense  produced  is — 
Golden  gravings  (♦mnfl)  on  silver  chased  work, 
(So  is)  a  word  spoken  to  the  trustworthy  (D*3lOK"^yi  cp  ©), 
i.e.,  a  word  spoken  to  the  receptive  is  as  ineffaceable  as  the 
chaKd  work  referred  to.  Not  very  natural,  and  not  a  good 
parallel  to  v.  12. 

By  emending   the   text   more  boldly  (but  avoiding 
arbitrary  guessing,  and  following  parallels  found  else- 
where) it  is  possible  to  reach  this  excellent  sense  * — 
A  necklace  of  pearls  in  sockets  of  wreathen  ^old, 
(So  is)  a  word  of  the  wise  to  him  who  hears  it. 
It  is  really  only  a  slightly  different  version  of  the  next 
proverb : 

A  ring  of  gold  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold, 
(So  is)  a  word  of  the  wise  to  a  hearing  ear. 
Of  the  other  Hebrew  words  rendered  *  bosket,'  dudi^ipr^  fen/ 
(K^^),  and  sal(jD)  were  used  for  general  purposes,  see  Cooking, 
f  a.  Nowack  {Arch.  1 146)  suggests  that  these  were  similar  in 
character  to  the  clay  and  straw  Aaivdbi  of  the  modem  fellahin. 
The  former  may  perhaps  denote  loosely  any  pot  or  jar,  since  we 
find  it  used  for  cooking  in  i  S.  2 14  (q>  BDB  s.v.).  The  last- 
pjuned  (sal)f  a  reed  basket  (equivalent  to  the  Gr.  jcokoOv  [by  which 
it  is  rendered]  and  Lat.  cantsfrumX'^  has  been  brought  into  con- 
nection  writh  the  reduplicated  form  n^ToVo,  Jer.  69  (EV  'grape- 
gatherers'  baskets ' ;  (0  rndpraWoy),^  This,  however,  is  doubtful, 
and  indeed  the  text  is  uncertain  (cp  Pesh.).  RV«i>g.  renders 
'shoots';  but  this  is  O'Vl^T ;  cp  Vine.  For  2^^3  (Am.8x; 
iyyoi^  [3]),  used  also  of  a  bird-cage,  see  Cacb. 

1  A  helps  a  little:  o-ap5tou  =  0713,  which  should  take  the  place  of 
f]03  *  but  iv  op^iVxcp  =  yO^,  which  mtist  have  come  from  v.  12. 
nV39D3  is  *•  corruption  of  Jl^SB^ca  (Ex.  28 11,  see  Ouches). 
an?  *n^Dn  evidently  conceals  the  name  of  some  precious  stone 
or  the  like.  If  so,  there  is  hut  one  possible  explanadon  ;  2^vn 
comes  from  D*Tnr\(just  as  ^n?  *Di  Gen.  86  39,  comes  from  onjflD ; 
see  Bbla,  aX  which  means  pearls  strung  together  (see  Neck- 
lace). Lastly,  iBji  probably  comes  from  T»n  (string  or  necklaceX 
Thus  V.  11a  corresponds  closely  to  v,  12a;  consequently  v.  ixb 
must  correspond  to  v,  la^,  where,  with  Bi.  (Ptov.W),  we  should 
read  can  n3T  (*«  ®)  *.  n*31D  is  based  on  HDD-  VjflK-^y  might 
come  from  ^rrayo?*  *  for  its  purpose,'  but  more  probably  comes 
from  ^yofc^/P,  which  is  equivalent  to  nyOB'  JTir7y  (».  la*) 
Render  as  above,  and  cp  Gold. 

3  On  the  sacred  canistrum  of  early  Christian  times,  see  Smith, 
Did.  ChHst.  Ant,  s.v. 

S  The  KipToXXot  (also  in  a  R.  10  7  for  ho,  and  in  Dt.  26  a  4  for 
Hy!2)  was  a  basket  with  a  tapering  extremity. 

*  ayyot  (cp  Dt.  2S3K  i  K.  17  10,  MT  »V3)  used  of  vessels 
of  various  kinds  :  cp  in  NT,  Mt.  1848  254  (WH  prefer  iyyeiov). 
In  Am.  i.e.  .Sym.,  more  suit.-xbly,  has  koXoBos  (cp  ®  in  Jer.  24  x 
for  11'n),  a  vase-shaped  basket ;  especially  the  basket  upon  the 
head  of  Demeter  in  ancient  statues. 
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BASTARD 

In  the  NT  mention  is  made  of  (a)  <rapy6^.  a  basket  of  braid- 
work  (used  especially  of  fish-basketsX  in  wnich  Paul  escaped 
from  Damascus  (a  Cor.  11 33X  In  Acts  9  35,  howrevcr,  the  word 
is  (^)  <nrvD^f  (WH  prefer  a^voiv),  the  basket  in  the  miracle  of 
the  4000  (Mt.  15  37  etc.X  Boin  were  probably  larger  than  (/)  the 
x^(vov,  in  the  miracle  of  the  5000  (Mt.  14  ao  etc.X  The  last- 
mentioned  was  an  essentially  Jewish  article  {quorum  cophinus 
/tmuntfue  supellex^  J  u v.  814),  whose  size  may  perhaps  be 
detennmed  from  the  use  of  the  word  to  denote  a  Ikeotian  meastu« 
of  about  a  gallons  (vide  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.^  1625,  46X     T.  K.  C 

BASMATH  (np*^^).    I  K.  4i5  AV;   see   Bashe- 

MATH,  2. 

BASON  (Amer.  RV  Basin).  That  all  the  words 
(one  Greek  and  four  Hebrew)  denote  hollow  vessels 
adapted  to  receive  and  contain  liquids  is  certain ;  but 
what  was  the  general  form,  and  wherein  the  peculiarity 
of  each  consisted  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
This  uncertainty  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  frequent 
variations  in  the  EV  renderings.  On  the  whole  subject, 
see  Bowl,  Cup,  Goblet,  and  cp  Altar,  §  10; 
Cooking  Utensils,  Food,  Meals,  §  12  ;  Pottery. 

>•  |^*j^,  aggin  (see  BDB  Lex.  s.v.;  Kpan^p  [BKA  etc.]),  a  large 
bason  (EV)  or  bowl  used  in  the  temple  ritual  (Ex.  246)u  In  Is. 
2224  EV.  •cups'(om.  BKAQr,  oYOiyvte  [Theod.  O^^.J).  On 
account  of  its  shape,  it  is  employed  in  Cant.  7  a  Islf  as  a  simile 


•  goblet  •) ;  see  Che.  oti  loc.  JQR^ 


in  the  eulogy  of  the  oride  ( 
April  1899. 

a-  "rtflai  kt/6r{cp  MH  nHfiJ  gobletX  for  which  AV  'bason, 
RV  •  bowl  •  consistently,  occurs  only  as  a  vessel  used  in  the 
temple.  <&  found  it  unintelligible.  z  Ch.  28 17  (om.  H, 
Kt4>^vpt  [A]  ic«^.  and  icrt^^p  [L])  Ezral  10  (Kt^^tovpri^  [H], 
X«^vpi}  [A],  Ktv^tovpai  [LI- 1  Esd.  2 13  (^toAot  xf>v<rd(  [BAL]), 
and  Ezra8  27t  (Ko^ovSrfi  [B],  ica^ovpi}  [A],  L  as  in  l]o)-i 
Esd.  8  57  (xpvtrtiiJMTa  [BAL]). 

3.  p^TO,  misrdji  (a  vessel  for  throwing  or  tossing  a  liquid, 
^tdAi}).t  With  the  exception  of  Am.  6  6  (J&^^Qf  rhv  it-vKiaftit'ov 
oTi^>v,  as  though  P^O;  see  Mbai^,  |  xa  and  a  Ch.4ii),  this 
utensil  is  used  only  in  the  temple  sacrificial  rituaL  EV  renders 
varyinely  'bason  (e.g.,  Ex.  273883  a  K.  12  13 [14]  etc.)  or 
*  bowl   (Am.  i.c.,  Zech.  9x5  1*  ao  Nu.  7  X3  etc) ;  see  Altar,  {  9. 

4.  vjp,  sapA,  a  temple  utensil  (x  R.  750  a  K.  12  13  [14]  Jer. 
62 19  [where  Aq.  (Qins:)  v6pCa,  Sym.  <^(^i}] ;  AV  ' bowls,'  but 
RV  'cups'  [so  EV  in  Zech.  12 2]),  used  also  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Passover  (Ex.  12  aa).  The  pi.  T\\ii^y  evidently  denoting 
domestic  utensils,  occturs  in  a  S.  17  a8  (®bal  a^/Sittc?)  ;*  but  see 
Klo.  ad  loc. 

5.  ytv-njp  used  in  Jn.  13  5  of  the  'bason'  (EV)  in  which  Jesus 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples  (cp  viirret»'=|*rn  Gen.  18  4  etc). 
The  utensil  must  have  been  larger  than  any  of  the  above. 
The  PaL-Syr.  (Evang.  Hierosol.)  renders  by  H  ^  *  fiQ;  cp 
Heb.  750^  and  see  Bowl,  7. 

BASSA,  RV  Bassai  (Baccai  [B]).  i  Esd.  5x6= Ezra 
2x7.  Bezai,  q.v. 

BASTAI.  RV  Basthai  (Bd^cOd^i  [BA]),  i  Esd.  631 
=  Ezra  2  49,  Besal 

BASTARD  C^tP^)-  The  mamtir  is  mentioned  along 
with  the  Ammonite  and  Moabite  as  excluded  from  the 
'congregation  »  (Dt.23a  [3]).  The  Heb.  word  is  of 
uncertain  derivation,  and  the  EV  rendering  is  based 
upon  the  Vss.  (^/c  wdpinjs  [B**>  "K-  et  sup  ras  A»L], 
B*F  om.).  More  probably  the  word  means  one  of 
mixed  or  alien  birth  (so  Zech.  96,  dWoyeri^  [BXAQ]), 
and  among  the  Rabbins  it  was  the  term  applied  to 
relations  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  (cp 
Mish.  yebam,ii3).  It  b  presupposed  by  ®  in  Nah. 
3x7  (6  eijfifUKTos  <rov  [BMAQ]),  where  MT  has  inTJD 
(EV  'thy  crowned  ones'),  and  is  rather  infelicitously 
accepted  by  Wellhausen  who  thinks  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  mixed  population  of  Nineveh.  Rul)en 
is  certainly  right  in  conjecturing  i)*toDi  '  thy  measuring 

tin  some  cases  where  several  vessels  are  named  6  appears 
to  have  transposed  pnrD :  see  ^-g;  Nu.  4  14. 

*  Apart  from  the  two  exceptions  mentioned,  6  regularly 
thinks  of  rp  *  threshold,'  and  renders  9}ipa  wp^pov  (in  Jer. 
i.c.,  o-a^^). 

•  The  only  kind  o'i  foreign  numriage  which  D  contemplates 
seems  to  be  found  in  Dt.  21  X0-X4.  In  Dt.  7 1-4  only  Canaanitish 
peoples  are  excluded  ;  but  x  K.  11  x  a  assumes  the  exclusion  of 
other  nations,  and  so,  in  Ezra  9,  D's  law  b  extended  to  cover  all 
foreign  neighbours  (from  MS  note  of  WRS). 
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BAT 

clerks*   (see  Scribe).     For  bastardy,  in  its  religious 
connection,  cp  Council  of  Jerusalem,  §  lo. 

BAT(5]^pr,  lit.  'night-flier'?^  NyKTepiC  ;  vesper- 
Hlio:^  Lev.  11 19  Dt.  14 18  Is.  220;  also  Bar.  6ai). 
The  bats  form  a  well-defined  and  very  numerous  order 
of  mammalia,  termed  by  naturalists  the  Cheiroptera. 
The  position  of  the  name  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  un- 
clean birds,  and  immediately  before  the  list  of  reptiles, 
accords  with  the  universal  opinion  of  antiquity  that  the 
bat,  in  Aristotle's  words,  '  belonged  both  to  birds  and 
to  beasts,  and  shared  the  nature  of  both  and  of 
neither '  ;  *  nor  is  it  in  any  way  surprising  to  find 
them  included,  apparently,  amongst  birds,  for  bats 
alone  amongst  mammals  have  developed  the  faculty 
of  true  flight,  and  have  become  so  modified  by  their 
aerial  habits  that  their  power  of  progressing  on  the 
ground  is  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  most  birds  and 
insects.  They  show,  in  fact,  a  strong  aversion  to 
being  on  the  groimd,  and,  as  a  rule,  at  once  try  to 
leave  it,  by  crawling  up  some  wall  or  tree  from  which 
they  can  take  their  flight. 

The  nature  of  their  food  (either  insects  or  fruit) 
makes  it  necessary  for  those  bats  which  inhabit  tem- 
perate climates  either  to  migrate  at  the  approach  of 
winter  or  to  spend  the  cold  months  in  a  long  winter 
sleep,  for  which  purpose  they  often  collect  in  large 
colonies  in  caves,  ruins,  or  disused  buildings.  As  a 
rule  the  bats  of  the  Old  World  choose  the  latter  alter- 
native, and  this  seems  to  be  the  case  with  many  of 
those  found  in  Palestine.  When  food  again  becomes 
abundant,  they  as  a  rule  sleep  during  the  day  sus- 
pended head  downwards  by  their  feet,  and  leave  their 
homes  only  to  search  for  food  at  the  approach  of  twi- 
light. The  majority  of  the  bats  of  Palestine  (and  they 
are  very  numerous)  inhabit  caves,  caverns,  tombs,  ruins, 
and  disused  buildings  of  all  kinds,  where  they  can  avoid 
the  light,  a  fact  referred  to  in  Is.  220/. 

As  many  as  seventeen  distinct  species  of  bats,  belonging  to 
four  different  families  and  eleven  different  genera,  have  been 
described  by  Canon  Tristram.  Two  or  three  of  these^  may  be 
mentioned  by  name.  The  only  representative  of  the  fruit-eatin|; 
bats  (Megacheiroptera)  is  Xantharfyia  {Cynonycteris)  tegypty 
oca,  a  species  which  is  elsewhere  arboreafin  its  habits,  but  in 
Palestine  is  found  living  in  large  colonies  in  caves  and  tombs. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  this  species  is  that  individual  specimens 
from  different  localities  vary  markedly  in  size,  those  from  Kum 
in  the  plain  of  Acre  being  much  smaller  than  those  fit>m  the  hills 
near  Tyre,  which  resemble  in  size  the  variety  found  in  Cyprus 
and  E^ypt.  This  species  is  very  commonly  found  inside  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  is  believed  to  be  the  one  so  often  figured 
in  Egyptian  frescoes. 

The  horse -shoe  bat  Rhinolopkus  /emtm-eguinum  is  the 
commonest  bat  in  Palestine,  swarming  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  caverns  along  the  Jordan  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  has  a  wide  dis- 
tribution, extending  from  England  to  Japan  and  all  over  Africa. 
It  collects  in  large  colonies  (180  have  been  found  together)  in 
caves^  and  ruins  for  its  winter  sleep,  and  these  colonies  are 
peculiar  as  thejr  are  exclusively  of  one  sex. 

Another  British  bat  very  common  in  the  hill  country  about 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  Inng-eared 
bat,  Plecotus  auritus^  usually  found  in  caverns.  It  is  always 
very  late  in  leaving  its  resting-place,  not  appearing  till  twilight 
has  changed  to  night;  but  it  continues  to  bunt  for  the  insects  on 
which  it  feeds  the  whole  night  through.         n.  M. — A.  E.  S. 


1  According  to  Schultens,  Ctar.  Dial.  32a,  from  the  root 
which  appears  in  Ar.  as  ^atila  '  to  be  dark '  (of  night),  and  n^y 
'to  fly.*  It  must,  however,  be  said  that  compoumls  are  \cry 
rare  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  modification  of  form  involved  in  this 
caite  is  improbable.  It  might  be  thought,  fit>m  the  absence  of 
the  word  m  the  cognate  languages  (in  ihe  language  of  the  Tar- 
gums  it  is  simply  borrowed  from  Hebrew\  that  it  is  a  loan-word 
which  came  in  from  a  non-Semitic  source ;  but^  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  view  that  it  is  connected  with  Aram,  'arfel^ 
•naked '  (from  the  character  of  a  bat's  wings),  as  suggested  by 
I-Ow  (see  Ges.  //H^B(^h\  or  with  the  root  rvap,  which  in 
Hebrew  has  the  sense  of  bein^  covered  or  darkened. 

2  The  Peshitta  has  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  the  curious 
rendering  *  peacock,'  but  in  Is.  2  20  Bar.  6  ax  employs  the  proper 
Syriac  worcl  for  *  bat ' ;  the  Arabic  version  has  '  bat  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy,  but  (like  the  Targum)  goes  astray  in  a  mis- 
taken paraphrase  of  Is.  2  20. 

'  De  Part.  AnitnoL  4 13.  For  other  references  see  Bochart, 
Ilieroxoicon. 
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BATHSHEBA 

BATH  (na,  deriv.  uncertain;  cp  BDB.  j.v.).  Is. 
5xa     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BATH-BABBIM  (D^STTO,  'daughter  of  multi- 
tudes,'  [BDB];  eyrATpoc  noAAcoN  [BKA] ;  4U€B 
multitudinis :  (Dant.  7  4  [sjt).  The  eyes  of  the  bride  are 
likened  to  the  'pools  in  Heshbon  by  the  gate  of 
Bath-rabbim.'  With  true  insight,  Gratz  in  1871 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  the  reading  Bath- 
rabbim  ;  he  suggested  Rabbath-Ammon.  Certainly 
this  is  possible ;  and  NW.  of  Heshbon,  in  a  lateral 
valley  of  the  Wady  HesbSn,  old  reservoirs  have  been 
found.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  reser- 
voirs were  so  famous  as  to  be  celebrated  in  a  popular  song 
beside  C^mel  and  the  Tower  of  Lebanon.  '  Heshbon ' 
as  well  as  '  Bath-rabbim '  must  be  wrong.  Winckler's 
suggestion  'Helbon*  (A OF  laps/.)  fits  in  with  the 
mention  of  Lebanon,  but  has  no  other  recommendation. 
Considering  that  there  is  deep-seated  corruption  in  the 
next  verse  (see  Hair,  Gallery,  2),  we  are  justified  in 
making  an  emendation  which  might  otherwise  seem  too 
bold.  The  most  famous  pools  in  Palestine,  outside  V>f 
Jerusalem,  were  no  doubt  those  known  as  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  (see  Conduits,  §  3).  In  the  long  green  vale 
of  •  ArtSs,  unusually  green  among  the  rocky  knolls 
of  Judasa,'  Solomon,  according  to  post-exilic  belief, 
'  planted  him  vineyards,  and  made  him  gardens  and 
paradises  .  .  and  made  him  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therefrom  the  forest  where  trees  were  reared '  (Eccles. 
24-6).  Probably  it  is  this  scenery  that  has  suggested 
several  descriptive  passages  in  Canticles  (Stanley;  Del. ) ; 
it  was  worthy  to  be  mentioned  beside  Carmel  and 
Lebanon.  Read  nb^B^  for  paerna,  and  (with  Wi.) 
"W^  for  n^B?,  and  render 

Thine  eyes  are  like  Solomon's  pools 

By  the  wood  of  Beth-cerem. 

Beth-cerem,  '  place  of  a  vineyard,'  was  probably  the 
name  of  some  part  of  the  garden -land  referred  to  in 
Eccles.  2  4-6.  See  /Q/d,  April  1899.  Cp  Beth- 
Haccerem.  t.  k.  c. 

BATHSHEBA  (rjif^na,  •  daughter  of  the  oath '  (?), 
§  48  ;  in  I  Ch.  85  WKTia,  where  the  pointing  should 
be  corrected  to  V\^n2  ;  in  C*-*^,  by  a  strange  con- 
fuson,  BHpCd^B€€  =  Beersheba),  wife  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  ajfterwards  wife  of  David  and  mother  of  Solo- 
mon 2S.  ll2-1224(BHecABee[A])  i  K.  1/  (BHOcABee 
in  In  15).  Some  think  that  she  was  a  granddaughter 
of  Ahithophel  {^.v.  ). 

When  David  first  saw  Bathsheba,  Joab  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Rabbath  Ammon.  The  king  himself  was 
reposing,  after  his  years  of  hardship,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
story  (which  is  omitted  in  Chronicles)  is  that,  walking 
one  evening  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  palace,  David  saw  a 
beautiful  woman  bathing  in  the  court  of  a  neighbouring 
house.  He  asked  who  she  was,  and,  learning  that  her 
husband  Uriah  was  away  with  the  army,  '  sent  messengers 
and  took  her '  (2  S.  11 4).  To  avert  the  shock  which  an 
open  act  of  adultery  would  have  caused  to  the  ancient 
Israelitish  sense  of  right,  he  devised  the  wofiil  expedient 
related  in  2  S.  11 6-95.  First  he  had  Uriah  sent  to  him, 
ostensibly  with  a  message  from  the  camp.  He  dismissed 
him  to  hds  house  with  a  portion  from  the  royal  table ; 
but  Uriah  remained  with  the  guard  of  the  palace :  he 
scrupled,  if  Robertson  Smith  may  be  followed  (/^el.  Sem.  W 
455 »  484)'  to  violate  the  taboo  on  sexual  intercourse 
applied  to  warriors  in  ancient  Israel.  The  next  night  the 
king  plied  him  with  wine  ;  but  still  Uriah  was  obstinate. 
Driven  desperate,  his  master  sent  the  brave  soldier  back 
to  Joab,  bearing  a  letter  ordering  his  own  destruction. 
Uriah  was  to  be  set  in  the  place  of  danger  and  then 
abandoned  to  the  foe.  The  cruel  and  treacherous  plan 
was  carried  out,  and,  when  Bathsheba's  mourning  for 
her  husband  was  over,  David  made  her  his  wife. 

The  story  of  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  of  the  revival  of 
the  king's  better  self,  and  of  the  sickness  and  death  of 
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the  child  of  Bathsheba.  is  well  known.  It  is  a  question, 
however  (see  Schwally,  ZATW  12  153  f.  ;  Bu.  SBOT 
89).  whether,  in  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  2  S. 
12i5<^  did  not  follow  on  11 27,  which  means  treating  the 
most  edifying  part  of  the  story  as  a  later  amplification 
(see  David,  §  11).  Considering  what  we  know  of  the 
gradual  idealisation  of  the  life  of  David  (which  culminates 
in  Chronicles  and  the  titles  of  the  Psalms),  this  appears 
far  from  impossible.  The  story  gains  in  clearness  by  the 
omission.  At  any  rate,  Wellhausen  is  right  in  regarding 
1 2 IO-I2  as  an  inter[X)lation  in  the  narrative  of  the  colloquy 
l^ietween  David  and  Nathan.  It  was  suggested  by  an 
intelligent  reading  of  the  subsequent  history.  David's 
evil  examplewas  imitated  in  exaggerated  form  byAmnon ; 
and  Amnon's  sin  was  fruitful  in  troubles,  which  cul- 
minated in  Absalom's  rebellion,  and  darkened  all  David's 
remaining  years. 

We  meet  Bathsheba  for  the  last  time,  just  as  David's 
end  was  at  hand,  in  the  full  glory  of  a  queen-mother. 
Solomon  rises  to  meet  her,  bows  down  before  her,  and 
sets  her  on  a  seat  at  his  right  hand.  She  gained  her 
object,  and  it  is  interesting  (if  Nathan  really  took  the 
part  assigned  to  him  in  2  S.  12 1-15)  to  notice  that  Nathan 
was  one  of  her  chief  supporters.  w.  E.  A. 

BATHSHUA  (rV^n?,  §  48).     I.  See  Bathsheba. 

a.  The  words  yie^na  rendered  'daughter  of  Shua'  in  Gen. 

88a  12  (<rava,  omitting  na  [ADEL])  are  treated  in  RV  of  1  Ch. 

23(t.  Bvy.  vawK  [B***A] ;  t.  B.  awa«  [B*] ;  cr©v«  [L])  as  a  proper 
name,  Bath-shua.    See  Shua. 

BATHZACHABIAS  (Beezd^x^Pi^  W)^  ^  ^^<^* 
63a/.     See  Bethzacharias. 

BATTEBINO  BAM  (Dn3  [plur.  ]).  Ez.  4  a  21  aa  [ajjf. 
See  War. 

BATTLE  AXE.  The  rendering  is  not  very  happy, 
as  will  at  once  be  seen. 

I.  r??»  ma^pif  }^T.b\9o  (fiiavKopwCCtit  av  [BKAQr]);  or 
PSO,  mf/Aff  (Prov.  25  s8  p6vaXoy  (BKca  A]  -wwov  [K*]).  EVs 
rendering  '  maul '  introduces  an  arbitrary  distinction.  Better, 
*  battle  hammer,' or  'dub'  (cp  MS}).  In  Ezek.9a  ^^SD  'Sa 
(WAv()  should  possibly  be  corrected  into  hnrWD  ^Vsj, '  his  destroy- 
ing weapon '  I  (Che.) ;  •  battle  axe '  (R Vrag.),"  •  slaughter  weapon ' 
(Ev),  •  a  weapon  of  his  breaking  in  pieces  (AVmgr.)  are  all  diffi- 
cult to  justify. 

a.  Tjo  Ps.  S6  3  RVtag.  The  usual  rendering  (Del.,  Bl.,  etc., 
accepting  MTs  vocalisation  [lipl  and  Verss.)  is  '  stop  the  way' 
(<9  <nivK\tt(rov).  This  involves  a  double  ellipsis— '  shut  up  [the 
way],  [going]  against  my  pursuers.'  It  is  improbable,  however, 
that  130  means  *  battle  axe ' ;  o'ayaptf  may  mean  the  battle  axe 
used  in  upper  Asia ;  but  this  does  not  justify  the  inference  of 
critics  (Drus.,  Grot.,  Kenn.,  Ew.,  Dri.,  We.,  etc).  The  text  needs 
emendation  (see  Javelin,  7). 

BATTLEMENT.  For  .ippo,  mda^tk,  Dt.228EV,  se« 
HousK,  I  4.  For  rriaBi  ptnnOth,  a  Ch.  26 15  Zcph.  1  x6  8  6  RV, 
and  ns^Vt  ^tft^otk  (plur.).  Is.  54x2  SBOT,  RV  pinnacles' 
(cp  rCE^  Ps.84  la  [Ba.]),  see  Foutress,  9  5.  fxr^  kdndfih,  in 
Dan.  937  RV«"if.  is  rendered  'battlement.'  It  is! better  to  read 
113,  kanno  (see  Bevan,  ad  loc.). 

BATUS  (Batoc).  Lk.  166  AV^t. ;  Rvmjf.  Bath. 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

BAVAI  (^^3).  Neh.3i8,  RV  Bawai     See  Binnui 
(3). 
BAY  (fb^).  Zech.  637.     See  Colours.  §  17. 
BA7ITH  (n^.Sn),  Is.  152  RV  ;  AV  Bajith. 
BAY  TREE  (rntK*  Ps.  3735).  or,  more  plausibly,  as 

1  n'TOD,  •  destruction,'  we  know ;  but  f|D,  '  breaking  in 
pieces,'  is  unattested  elsewhere.  Co.  recognises  that  the  closing 
words  of  Ezek.  9 1  are  no  part  of  the  true  text,  but  represent  a 
rariant  to  the  equivalent  words  in  v.  2. 

*  ©  has  no  rendering  of  rPTK  in  this  passage,  since  for  miKD 
pjn  it  reads  paV  *nK3  (•»«  w  x^pov?  tov  At/Savov  [BKART]). 
Aq.,  Symm.,  and  Editio  Sexta  all  render  in  the  sense  of  'in- 
digenous tree':  and  neither  Pesh.  nor  Targ.  supports  the 
rendering  of  A  V  or  that  of  R  V. 
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RV,  '  a  tree  in  its  native  soil. '  The  word  rnf ^jt,  •  native 
born,'  however  (from  the  root  rm.  'to  arise,'  'spring 
forth'  [Barth,  152  c.]),  cannot  be  applied  to  a  tree, 
whence  Celsius  {Hierob.  i.  194/.)  supposed  the  phrase 
to  mean  i,¥^p  4irixiifp*'0S. 

As  Hi.,  Gr.,  Che.,  Ba.,  We..  Dr.  agree,  the  right 
reading  is  rw  'cedar.'  On  the  (probably)  corrupt 
words  myno  (Dr.  '  putting  forth  his  strength ')  and  jjn 
(Dr.  'spreading'),  see  Che.  Psalms^\ 

BAZLUTH  (n-1^ya,  'stripping'?;  BACAAcaO  [KA]). 

The  b'ne  Bazluth,  a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the 
great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra.  ii.  §  9)  Ezra 2  5a 
(j9a<ra««e  [B],  ^aSovu)0  [L])  =  Neh.754  Ba«lith 
i^curataO  [B],  ^aXovaO  [LJ)  =  i  Esd.  531  Basaloth 
(poffaXcfi  [B],  jSoaXw^  [A].  ^aXovuB  [L]). 

BDELLIUM    (rhi^;    Gen.2ia    anOpaJ    [AEL]  ; 
Nu.  II7  kpyctaAAoc*  [BAFL]),  appears  in  Gen.  2 12 
1  BAdhfil&h  ^^^^^  ^^^  sold  3Jid  onyx  or  beryl  (see 
_2S«^v"J/  Onyx)  as  a  characteristic  product  of  the 
-.pocAAu>v.  j^^  ^j.  j^avilah;   whilst  in  NU.II7  its 
'  appearance '  (so  RV.  lit.  '  eye,'  not  Colour  [g.v. ,  §  3], 
as  AV)  is  likened  to  that  of  manna — a  comparison  the 
appropriateness  of  which  is  obvious  if,  as  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  case,   the  OT  bidholah  is  the  resinous  sub- 
stance  known   to  the  Greeks  as  ^SiWiov,  fJidHeXxop. 
fioKx^y  *  (Dioscor.  1  80)  or  /Sa^XXa  {Peripi.  Afar,  Eryth. , 
§§373948/).      , 

Peiser  identifies  nTia  with  Bab.  bidlH,  a  spice  obtained  in 
Babylonia,  and  often  mentioned  in  contract-tablets  (ZATW 
^  347  /)  *  this  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Edcn- 
story  (see  Paradise^  As  Glaser  has  shown  {Skixxe,  2  36^^), 
bdellium  was  distinct  from  storax  (asainst  Hommel,  GBA  613 
n.  i).^  Bochart,^  identifying  Havilah  with  the  Arabian  coast 
opposite  Bahrain,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  naturally  explained 
nT13  as  meaning  pearl  {Hieroz.  ii.  6  5).  Thb  view,  however, 
lacks  the  support  of  any  ancient  version,  and,  though  upheld 
by  sevoal  Jewish  authorities  (cp  Lag.  Or.  244),  has  no  solid 
foundation.    The  renderings  of  9  (av0pa$  and  lepvoToAAof)  point 


to  some  kind  of  precious  stone ;  but,  as  Di.  remarks,  ]^t*,  'stone,' 
is  prefixed  to  Dn'B^,  the  word  following,  and  not  to  nVlD.  The 
Pesh.  bfrulfid  (in  both  places)  seems  to  be  due  to  a  mere 
scribe's  error '.  r  for  d.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  genuine 
Aramaic  word. 

Bdellium  is  described  by  Dioscorides  (/.f.)  as  SdKpvoy 
SivSpov  dpa^iKoO  '  ;  the  best  sort  being  '  bitter  in  taste, 
o  nAam><nf iAna  transparent,  gelatinous  {ravpoKoWwdes, 

otS^Sxw  ^^^  'like  bull's  hide  glue  ).  oily  through- 
P^^  *  out  and  easily  softened,  unmi.xed  with 
chips  or  dirt,  firagrant  when  burnt  as  incense,  resembling 
onyx ' ;  *  he  speaks  also  of  a  black  sort  found  in  large 
lumps,  which  is  exported  from  India,  and  of  a  third 
kind,  brought  from  Petra.  Pliny  (AW  12  9)  gives 
some  further  details :  the  best  sort  grows  in  Bactriana 
(N.  Afghanistan),  on  a  '  black  *  tree  •  of  the  size  of  an 
olive,  with  a  leaf  like  the  oak  and  fruit  like  the  wild  fig' ; 
it  also  grows  in  Arabia.  India,  Media,  and  Babylon, 
that  of  India  being  softer  and  more  gummy,  while  that 
brought  through  Media  is  more  brittle,  crusted,  and 
bitter.  The  author  of  the  Peripl.  mar.  Eryihr.  speaks 
of  it  as  growing  largely  in  Gedrosia  (Beluchistan)  and 
Barygaza  (Gujerat).  and  as  exported  westwards  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  In  the  older  classical  literature 
bdelUum  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  in  Plautus 
(Cure.  loi).*  in  a  list  of  perfumes. 

Two  of  the  kinds  of  bdellium  described  by  Dioscorides 
S  Vftriona^"^  generally  identified  by  the  authorities 
'  kinds  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^°  substances  described  as  follows, 
which  are  still  met  with  in  commerce  : — 

1  In  both  places  <h  Ao(iroi\  7*.^.,  Aq.,  S)mim.,  and  Th.,  have 
pStXXioVf  so  Vg.  Mellium.    Cp  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  1 6, 

3  The  exact  form  of  these  two  words  is  uncertain.  Pliny 
(12  9)  has  maldncoHy  brochon.  On  the  connection  of  this  group 
of  names  with  biddlah,  see  Del.  Par.  i6/,  loi.    Pott  in  IvZKM 


reading  of  this  word  is  uncertain. 
*  Perhaps  a    nail  \  or  '  hoof.' 
B  '  Tu  mihl  stacte,  tu  cinnamon,  tu  rosa. 

Tu  crocinum  et  casia  's,  tu  bdellium. 
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1.  Ordinary  BdtUium  (AfricainX— 'The  drug  is  exported  from 
the  whole  Somali  coast  to  Moldm,  Jidda,  Aden,  MakuIIa,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  India,  and  even  China  (FlQckiger  and  Hanbun', 
PhamtacogT.(^  145).  Hanbury  says  he  had  it  sent  him  for 
sale  in  London  from  China ;  but  m  matters  of  this  kind  the 
immediate  port  of  origin  is  often  substituted  for  the  ultimate 
source. 

Dymock  {Pharmacogr,  Ind.  1  310)  says :  *  From  Berbera 
also  comes  BdelliumJ'  Farther  on  he  explains  that  'to  a 
certain  extent*  it  'resembles  myrrh,"  but  that  it  is  darker  .  .  . 
less  oily  .  .  .  strongly  bitter  and  has  hardly  any  aroma '  {J.c. 
•\\oU ^  According  to  Mohammedan  writers  (J.c.  3x2),  'Good 
bdellium  should  be  clean,  bright,  sticky,  soft,  sweet -smelling, 
yellowish,  and  bitter.'  Its  botanical  source  is  BaUamoeUndron 
a/ricanum  (see  Krw  Bull.  1896,  p.  Qx/.). 

2.  Indian  Bdellium. — DyrmocK  {i.e.  310)  describes  this  as 
somewhat  resembling  the  African  drug ;  'but  the  colour  is  lighter, 
often  greenish.'  Dioscorides,  therefore,  must  have  had  a  very 
dirty  sample  1 — a  not  infrequent  experience  still.  Its  source  is 
Balsamodendron  Mukul^  a  plant  the  botanical  distribution  of 
which — NW.  India,  Beluchistan,  and  possibly  Arabia — exactly 
agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  old  authors.  The  only 
difficulty  is  the  description  of  PHny,  which  it  does  not  fit  very- 
well,  as  it  is  a  small  tree ;  but  Pliny's  statements  cannot  be 
pressed  from  the  botanical  point  of  view :  Lemaire  {Flore  de 
VirgiUy  125)  calk  Dioscorides  'bien  pr^f&rable  k  Pline.' 

As  to  the  third  kind  of  bdellium  spoken  of  by 
Dioscorides,  Dymock  (310)  conjectures  that  it  was 
*  probably  a  kind  of  myrrh.  *  n.  m. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

BEACON  (l^Th,  perhaps  for  |1^5n  from  J^.  see  Ash  ; 
ICTOC  [BKAOQr]).  or  rather,  as  in  EV«>«r',  Mast  (cp 
Is.  3323  Ez.275),  employed  in  Is.  30 17  as  a  simile  of 
nakedness  and  desolation.  TTie  reference  is  to  the 
poles,  etc.,  erected  in  prominent  places  for  signalling 
purposes  ;  cp  Ensigns  (§  2). 

BEAUAH  (n^^^r?,  §  35.  '  Yahwfe  is  Lord '),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  one  of  David's  warriors,  iCh.  I25  (BaAaia 
[B«].  BaaAia  [A],  BaAaiac  [L]).  See  David.  §  11 
a  iii. 

BEALOTH   (nvya).   Josh.1524.      see   Baalath- 

BEER. 

BEAN,  or  rather  B»an  (RV),  The  children  of  (yioi 
Baian  [AKV];  bean  [Vg.];  yl-^ ;  BAANOy.  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8 1),  an  otherwise  unknown  tribe  or  community, 
who  in  the  pre-Maccabccan  period  were  a  'snare  and 
offence  *  to  the  Jews  '  in  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  them 
in  the  ways. '  Their  robber  castles  or  '  towers '  lay, 
apparently,  somewhere  between  Idimiaean  and  Ammon- 
ite territory.  This  would  suit  the  Beon  of  Nu.  323  (see 
Baal- M eon).  In  one  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against 
the  unfriendly  surroimding  peoples  after  the  reconsecra- 
tion  of  the  temple,  Judas  the  Maccabee  utterly  de- 
stroyed the  children  of  Bean  and  burnt  their  towers 
(i  Mace.  64/  ;  cp  2  Mace.  10x8^). 

BEANS  (V^B.  KYAMOC  [BAL]  2S.17a8  Ez.  49) 
are  twice  mentioned  as  material  for  food,  along  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  lentils ;  in  the  second  passage 
Ezekiel  is  instructed  to  make  bread  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  millet,  and  spell.  The 
Hebrew  name  is  found  also  in  post-biblical  Hebrew, 
Jewish  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  Beans  are 
the  seeds  of  Vicia  Faba  (Linn.),  the  cultivated 
plant — not  certainly  known  in  the  wild  state,  but 
in  all  probability  a  domesticated  form  of  Vicia  nar- 
borunsis'^ — which  is  a  native  of  the  whole  Mediterranean 
region  and  extends  eastward  to  N.  India.  It  was  the 
Kvafwi  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as 
the  Iliad  {Kija/xot  ficXaydxpoes,  13  589).  Virchow  found 
the  seeds  in  the  excavations  at  Troy,  and  the  plant  was 
cultivated  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  in  the  age  of  bronze. 
Beans  are,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of 
vegetable  food  among  the  European  races  of  mankind. 
Cp  Food,  §  4,  Cooking,  §  7.        n.  m. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

1  Flpckiger  and  Hanbury  say  (I.e.  146)  that  it  is  regarded 
both  in  London  and  in  India  'as  a  very  inferior  dark  sort  of 
myrrh.' 

*  On  this  point  see  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Botanical 
Magyxxinet  7320. 


BEAR 

BEAB.  I.  (3^).  The  name,  common  to  Heb., 
-    jj  Aram. ,  .\r. ,  and  Eth. ,  is  from  a  root  signify- 

'  ing  to  move  slowly  and  softly,*  and  thus 
befits  the  bear,  which  has  a  stealthy  tread. 

The  Heb.  word  is  generally  masc.,  even  when  the  she-bear  is 
intended ;  thus  '  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps '  is  always  21 
7^39.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pi.  D'2"n  takes  a  fern,  verb  in 
2K.  224,  and  the  sing,  is  apparently  fern,  in  Is.  11 7.  0 

renders  apxot  [BAL],  but  in  Prov.  IT  12  wrongly  fttpiftva  [BKA] 
(connecting  probably  with  3tCl,  *to  be  anxious*);  Theod.  has 
apKTOi.  In  Prov.  28x5  (S(  has  \vk<h  [BKA  twice],  easily  ex- 
plained when  we  remember  that  the  Aram,  form  of  3K|,  wolf,  is 

The  animal  is  frequently  mentioned  in  OT  (in  the 
-\pocr.    in  Wisd.  II17  Ecclus.  25i7  [KA ;    but  (rducKoy 

2  Allnrinna  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^t)  and  once  (Rev.  13  2) 
A,  AUunouB,  ^^  ^^  j^Q  difficulty  arises  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  OT  passages ;  the  attacks 
of  the  lion  and  the  bear  on  David's  flock  (i  S.  17  34  36), 
and  of  the  she -bears'  on  the  children  who  mocked 
Elisha  (2K.  224),  accord  with  the  ravenous  habits  of 
the  animal;  'a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps'  (2S.  178 
Prov.  17 12  Hos.  138)  or  •  a  ranging  bear*  (Prov.  2815) 
is  naturally  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  possible 
object  to  encounter  ;  one  of  the  signs  of  profound  peace 
in  the  Messiah's  kingdom  is  that  the  cow  feeds  side  by 
side  with  the  bear,  its  natural  enemy  ( Is.  11 7).  The  roar- 
ing, or  rather  moaning,  of  the  bear  is  well  expressed  by 
the  verb  'ID?  (Is.  59 11,  6^"^«  erev&^u),  which  is  ap- 
plied also  to  the  howling  of  a  dog,  the  cooing  of  a 
turtle-dove,  the  sighing  of  a  man,  and  the  moaning  of 
the  sea.  The  stealthiness  of  a  bear's  attack  is  men- 
tioned in  Lam.  8 10.  By  the  likening  of  the  second 
(probably  the  Median)  kingdom  in  Dan.  75  to  a  bear — 
which  •  was  raised  up  on  one  side,  and  three  ribs 
were  in  his  mouth  between  his  teeth  ;  and  they  said  thus 
unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much  flesh,' — the  extreme  de- 
structiveness  of  the  Median  conquests  is  probably  in- 
dicated (see  further  Bevan's  Daniel,  in  loc. ).  In  Am. 
5 19  '  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  met 
him,'  we  have,  as  Bochart  remarks,  a  Hebrew  equivalent 
to  the  classical 

'Incidit  in  ScylJam  cupiens  vitare  Charj'Min.'* 
In  the  combination  of  the  '  feet  of  a  bear '  w  ith  the 
body  of  a  leopard  and  the  mouth  of  a  lion  in  Rev.  182, 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  characteristic  re-combination 
of  elements  borrowed  from  OT  apocalyptic.  The  hyper- 
bolical treatment  of  old  history  in  later  Jewish  literature 
is  illustrated  by  the  mention  in  Wisd.  11 17  of  wild 
beasts,  such  as  lions  and  bears,  among  the  plagues  sent 
upon  the  Egj'ptians,  and  by  the  statement  about  David 
in  Ecclus.  473  that  *he  played  (Heb.  .  .  .  prw  Dn'saS 
D^anVii  'he  mocked  at  .  .  .  ')  among  lions  as  among 
kids,  and  among  bears  as  among  lambs  of  the  flock. ' 

Finally,  we  notice  the  interesting  reading  of  ®ka  in 
Ecclus.  26 17  : 

A  woman's  wickedness  altereth  her  visage 
And  darkeneth  her  face  as  doth  a  bear  (wf  apicof ). 
If  this  reading  be  correct,  the  verse  will  allude  to 
the  tristilia  or  moroseness  often  attributed  to  the  bear, 
which  several  ancient  writers  speak  of  as  expressed  in 
its  countenance.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  more 
probable  that  <S^  (supported  by  the  Syr.  and  Ar.  ver- 
sions) is  right  in  reading 

And  maketh  her  face  dark  like  sackcloth  (*»(  tr^Know), 

The  Syrian  bear,  sometimes  called  Ursus  syriacus,  is 

not  specifically  distinct  from  the  brown  bear,    Ursus 

S    Nfl.tiirfl.1  ^^^^^^'     although    somewhat    lighter    in 

hi  t<>^    colour    and    smaller    than     the    typical 

^*      varieties.       It   has   a   wide   distribution, 

1  The  other  meaning  of  the  Ar.  verb,  '  to  have  a  bristly  skin,* 
is  probably,  as  Ges.  thinks,  secondar>',  and  derived  from  the 
noun  dubb. 

*  It  was  a  common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  she-bears  were 
fiercer  than  the  males;  thus  Plin^  (II49);  'Mares  in  omni 
genere  fortiores  praeterquam  pantheris  et  ursis.' 

«  Cp  also  Is.  24 18  Jer.  48  44. 
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BEARD 

being  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe, — formerly  all 
over  that  continent, — and  throughout  Asia  N.  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  unsociable  in  its  habits,  though  some- 
times male  and  female  are  seen  together,  and  the  cubs 
accompany  their  mother.  Bears  are  omnivorous,  kill- 
ing and  eating  other  animals  ;  but  they  have  a  vegetable 
diet  also.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  fruit  and 
honey.  In  cold  climates  they  hibernate  during  the 
winter  months,  and  during  the  period  of  hibernation 
they  subsist  on  the  stored-up  fats.  The  young  are 
generally  born  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  They 
are  now  practically  extinct  in  S.  Palestine,  but  are 
still  to  be  met  with  in  the  Lebanon  and  Hermon 
districts. 

a.  RV  rendering  of  «?y  (Job 9 9)  and  «?;y  (JobSSaa), 
AV  ARCTUkus  {g.v.).  n.  m. — ^a.  k.  s. 

BEABD.  The  importance  attached  by  the  Hebrews 
to  the  beard  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  many  references 
to  it  found  in  the  OT. 

Two  woras  are  thus  rendered :  (a)  J^T,  tdkdn,  (BBMAQrLinuyvy, 
tised  of  the  beard  proper,  cp  aS.  104yC  =  iCh.  194/;  Is.  7  so 
15  a  (= Jer.  48  37)  etc,  and  also  of  the  chin  ^  (in  Lev.  13  og/.f  14  9 
of  both  man  and  woman),  {b)  Dfib,  s&phdm  (from  *\'^t  '  lip  \ 
rendered  'beard'  in  a S.  19 24  [25],  is  more  properly  the  motis- 
tache  or  *  upper  lip  *  (so  ®bal  /xv9Ta| ;  EV  Lev.  1845,  and  AV 
mg.  Ez.  24 17  aa  Mic  8  7  where  EV  *  lip  O. 

The  beard  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  East,  the  mark  of 
manly  dignity.  A  well-bearded  man  is  looked  upon  as 
honourable,  and  as  one  who  in  his  life  '  has  never 
hungered'  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  laso).  By  touching  the 
beard,  or  by  swearing  by  it,  a  man's  good  faith  was 
assured  (op.  cit.  1 268) — a  fact  which  may  possibly  throw 
light  upon  Joab's  treachery  towards  Amasa  (aS.  2O9). 
To  cut  it  off  wilfully  was  an  insult  (2  S.  IO4/ .  cp  Is.  1 6), 
and  to  cut  it  ceremonially  was  strictly  forbidden ;  see 
Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  3.  To  shave  it  was  an 
outward  sign  of  mourning  (Is.  152  Jer.  41s  4837;  cp 
Ep.  Jer.  [Bar.  6]  31) :  see  Mourning  Customs,  §  i.* 

Although  barbers  are  mentioned  only  in  a  late  pass- 
age (Ez.  61,  0*3^1 :  nVji  '  to  shave,'  on  Uie  other  hand,  is 
frequent.  Gen.  41 14  [E],  2  S.  IO4  Judg.  16 1722,  etc. ),  they 
were  doubtless  in  great  request.'  In  Egypt  the  barber 
is  described  as  industriously  journeying  from  place 
to  place  seeking  employment,  carrying  in  an  open- 
mouthed  bag  the  tools  of  his  craft — a  small  short  hatchet 
or  recurved  knife  (cp  RP^^^Zx^^).  The  razor  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  OT,  where  it  is  called  -^yn, 
taar  (Nu.  65  87  Is.  720  Ps.  523  [4]  ;    but  •  sheath*  or 

•  scabbard '  in  i  S.  17  sx  2  S.  20 8  Ez.  21 4  [9]  etc. ),  or  ,-nto,* 

Mdrah  (Judg.  13sl6i7iS.  In);  see  Knife." 

In  Egjrpt,  apart  from  priests  (and  high  officials,  Cren.  41 14), 
the  practice  of  shaving  tne  hair  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  general  (cp  Egypt,  |  39).  On  the  other  hand,  the  beard 
was  regularly  shorn,  and  only  the  shepherds  and  foreigners 
let  it  grow,  apparently  to  the  disgust  of  the  cleanly  EgYptians. 
Hence  the  negligent  Rameses  Vll.  is  caricatured  in  his  tomb 
at  Thebes  wearing  an  unshorn  beard  of  two  or  three  days' 
growth.  Nevertheless,  the  beard  was  looked  upon  as  a  symbol 
of  dignity^  and  on  solemn  occa<iions  the  want  was  supplied 
by  an  artificial  one.  Such  b«uds  were  made  of  a  piece  of 
hair  tightly  plaited  and  fastened  by  two  straps  behind  the  ear. 
The  king  wore  a  longer  beard,  square  at  the  bottom ;  one 
even  l<mger  and  curled  at  the  ena  was  the  distinguishing  mark 

1  Unless  *  chin  *  is  the  primary  meaning  of  -y/JpT.    The  word  |gT 

*  old  man,'  is  perhaps  a  derivative,  lit.  *  gray-beard.' 

'•^  In  28.1^24125]  Meribba'al  to  show  his  grief  leaves  his 
beard  untrimmcd. 

S  Herod,  according  to  Jos.  {Ant,  xvi.  11 1\  was  nearly  as- 
sassinated  by  hb  barber,  Trj'pho.  In  MH  the  barber  is  irp; 
cp  Shabb.  1 2. 

4  For  m^D  (We.  TBS  1467^) :  hence  both  names  arc  from  the 
same  root,  rr^^  *  to  lay  bare.' 

•  A  Phoenician  inscription,  fifth-fourth  century  B.C.,  from 
Lamaka  in  Cyprus,  mentions  the  ddVj  in  a  Ibt  of  charge";  in 
connection  with  a  temple  of  Ashtoreth.  Unless  they  were  there 
to  attend  to  ceremonial  tonsures,  it  is  possible  that  Renan  is 
right  in  taking  them  to  be  physicians  whose  business  it  was  to 
heal  the  self-inflicted  wounds  of  the  worshippers  (cp  i  K.  18  28, 
and  see  CIS  1 86  a ;  cp  95X 


BECHOBATH 

ofagod.1  The  people  of  Punt  followed  the  Egyptians  in  all 
such  customs.  Omaanitesi^  Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,^  on  the 
other  hand,  wore  long  hair  and  plaited  beards,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  these  are  the  monumental  representations  of  the 
desert  nomad  vrith  pointed  moustache  (cp  WMM,  As,  u.  Eur, 
140,  296).8 

BEAST.  For  (i)  fhimdh  (Hpn?)  and  (2)  hayydh 
('"'t^i  *  living  creature  '—including  r^y  and  .lena,  CJen.  8x7  (P), 
but  more  particularly  wild  beausts.  Gen.  7 14  (P)  872033  ^tc. — 
see  Cattlb,  |  2  (2X  For  Ps.  (to 3o[3xl,  '  wild  beast  of  the  reeds* 
[RV],  see  Crocodilb,  Dragon.  For  (3)  be'lr  (TJ?!),  *  beast  of 
burden/  see  Cattle,  f  2  (3).  For  (4)  Is.  IS  22  (D'»K;  *wild 
beasts  of  the  islands'  [AV])  see  Jackal  (4X  Wolf.  For 
(5)  Is.  18 21  84 14  Jer.  60 39  (Q't^;  'wild  beasts  of  the  desert' 
[EV]),  see  Cat  (end). 

(6)  V]  sis,  *wild  beasts'  [AV]  Pi.  60 xi [12]  80x3[i4]  is  more 
scrupulously  rendered  *that  which  moves  (or  roams)'  by  Dr., 
Rasthg.,  We.  [SHOT].  BDB  recognises  -v/pT  'to  move. 
'SmaU  creatures'  would  also  be  possible:  cp  Talm.  jtn 
*  a  worm,'  Ass.  tlzdnu.  an  animal  like  a  loaist.  The  probability 
of  such  a  word  in  bibL  Heb.,  however,  is  not  great.  The  iwo 
passages  have  to  be  considered  separately.  9  gives  different 
readings :  Ps. 60  wpaidn)«(cp pt  Is. 66 ixX  Pit. 80  01^  aypiot  [B], 
fitaoviot  a.  [Be]  fioyMt  a.  [KcaAT],  /*ovo«  a.  [R*].  The  Targ. 
(in  boih  passages)  finds  a  reference  to  the  Hoopos.  See  further, 
BDB  J.V.,  and  (on  the  text,  which  is  corrupt)  Che.  Psalms^). 

NT,  For  Rev.  11  7  etc.  18  xi  etc.  (the  two  mystical  tfi^pta) 
see  Apocalypse,  19  40  43-47,  Antichrist,  f  ^.  and  cp  Behe- 


moth AND  Leviathan,  |  2 ;  Dragon,  {  2.  For  Rev.  46  (^ya : 
the  four  Miving  creatures ')  see  Cherub,  i  3.  For  Rev.  18 13 
etc.  (jcn^i^)  cp  Cattle,  §  2,  (2),  (3). 


BEATING  (with  rods).  Dt25x-3  etc.  See  Law 
AND  Justice,  §  12. 

BEAUTIFUL  GATE  (h  capAiA  nyAH  [Ti.  V^H]), 
ActsSxo ;  see  Temple. 

BEBAI  (^33,  §  57  ;  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name  BibS.  on  a  tablet  from  Nippur;    BhBai   [BA], 

BOKXei  [L]). 

X.  The  b'ne  Bebai,  a  family  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  |  9,  S  Be),  Ezra2xi  (reckoned  at  623)  (^a^ci  [B],  -/3ai 
[A])=Neh.7x6  (reckoned  at  628)  691}^[«]i  [BkA])=i  Esd.513; 
of  whom  twenty-eight  are  included  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see 
Ezra.  i.  {  2,  ii.  {  15  [i]  d)  EzraSix  (/3a^«i  [BA]  ^a^let  [L  once]) 
=  1  Esd.837,  Babi  [once]  (fituii\a,  ^ftat  [B],  ^o^l  [A  once], 
fiafitu  [L  once])  and  four  in  list  01  those  with  foreign  wives  (see 
EzRA.i.  I  5  end)Ezral028Oo/5fe]i[BKA])=i  Esd.929.  It  was 
represented  among  the  signatories  to  tlie  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i. 
i  7)  Neh.lOis  [16]  (fitfiat  [BK]  pi,Pai  [L]). 

2.  An  unidentified  place  mentioned  with  Chobai  and  Cola 
Wf'V.\  Judith  16  4  (Qnfifu.  [A],  afivKfieufi  [K*K'=-"J),  perliaps  a 
repetition  of  the  following  name  Chohai  (B  and  Vg.  omit ;  if 
the  reading  of  k*>  K*^**  be  considered  trustworthy,  Belmen 
If.v,],  a  locality  not  otherwise  improbable,  may  be  intended. 

BECHEB  C^??.  'first-bom*  ;  §  61.  or  cp,  perhaps, 
Ass.  bakru,  Ar.  bakr,  'camel'  [so  BDB  Lex.]).  A 
Benjamite  clan,  CJen.  462x  (xopdJp  [A], -^op  [L],  -/9wX 
ID])  and  i  Ch.  76  8  {^oxop  [A],  x^i^wp  [L] ;  a^eipa 
[B  v.  6,  omitting  all  mention  of  Bela]  and  a^ax«, 
afJMX^ip  [ib.  V.  8]).  The  name  is  wanting  in  ||  Nu. 
2638-41.  but  it  is  possible  that  the  name  Becher  (gen- 
tilic  nD3,  Bach  RITE,  RV  Beoherite)  in  the  Ephraimite 
list,  ib.  V.  35  ((5''^^  om.)  was  originally  a  marginal 
addition  to  the  Benjamite  clans,  which  after  being 
misplaced  has  crept  into  the  text  (cp  Bered,  ii.).  To 
the  clan  Becher  (gentilic  Bichri  [^.f.])  belonged  the 
rebellious  Sheba  \q.v.  ii.  (i)],  and,  if  we  adopt  two  very 
pwobable  emendations  (see  Bechorath,  Matri),  also 
Saul.  A  descendant  of  the  latter  bears,  according  to 
the  MT,  the  cognate  name  Bocheru  (but  see  Bocheru). 
It  is  possible  that  the  name  recurs  under  the  form 
MiCHRi  \(i.v.\     See  also  Benjamin,  §  9, 

BECHORATH,  RV  Becorath  (JTlb:!).  apparently 

1  See  Erman,  Eg.  226  n.  4 ;  Wilkinson,  2  333. 

2  The  sculotures  represent,  however,  not  only  eunuchs,  but 
also  what  seem  to  be  people  of  the  lowest  rank — peasants, 
labourers,  and  slaves — without  beard.  In  the  oldest  Babylonian 
sculptures,  on  the  other  hand,  the^  head  is  completely  b^ie. 
The  ancient  custom  was  i>erhaps  given  up  through  the  bedM 
becoming  a  sign  of  the  military  caste  (see  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
ArtinChald.^\-\i). 

3  Illustration,  Bcnz.  Arch,  xoo,  X09. 
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BBCTILBTH 

the  son  of  Aphi ah  [^.  v.  ].  an  ancestor  of  Saul,  i  S.  9 1 
(BaX6«  C^]'  BexcopAe  [A],  MAXeip*  M  The  name 
is  naXlj  to  be  read  as  Becher  ij.v.];  it  is  the  name  of 
Saul's  clan.     Cp  Klo.  on  i  S.  9  x  and  Marq.  Fund.  14. 

BECTILETH  (BaiktciAaiO  [B],  BeKTeAeO  and 
haktaAm  [A],  BaitoyAia  [8<*].  BcKTiAee  [X^*]: 
Beth-K*^iilalh,  'house  of  slaughter*  [Syr.]).  The 
Plain  of,  three  daj-s*  journey  from  Nineveh,  'near 
the  mountain  which  is  at  the  left  hand  of  upper 
Cilicia' (Judith 2 ai).  Grotius  has  suggested  Ptolemy's 
^aKTCuaXKrj  in  Syria  {P/o/.  v.  15 16 ;  cp  the  Bactiali  of 
the  Tad.  Pfut.  21  R.  m.  from  Antioch) ;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  situation  as  defined  in  the  text 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  given  as  Ange,  Agge 
by  It.  Vg.  and  as  )l,'^^('  by  the  Syr.  (so  Lag.). 
For  the  latter  Walton  gives  )Ul^(  'mountain  of 
pots.'  which  suggests  that  the  name  may  have  arisen 
from  reading  fcnn,  'potsherd,'  for  an  original  KBhn.  or 
Kchn  Vn>  which  actually  occurs  as  a  place-name.  See 
Tel- Harsh  A. 

BED.  Oriental  beds  in  the  olden  time  cannot  always 
have  been  so  simple  as  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  they 
1  OAneral  S^^^^^^Y  are  to-day.  Both  the  frame- 
C<inditi0il8.  ^°'^f«d  the  trappings  of  the  bed  were 
sometimes  nchly  ornamented.  Of  course, 
manners  changed  and  luxury  grew.  Egypt  was  perhaps 
in  advance  of  other  nations ;  but  even  in  Egypt  the 
priests  were  wont  to  use  beds  of  a  very  simple  kind. 
If  they  had  any  frames  at  all,  they  were  wicker- 
work  of  palm-branches,  resembling  the  ika/a^  of  the 
modem  Egyptian  (cp  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1  185/., 
419/.).*  The  early  Israelites  were  naturally  slow  in 
their  material  progress.  Shepherds,  for  example, 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  (cp  Gen.  31 40),  would  wrap 
themselves  in  their  simlah  or  rug*  (Ex.  22 a6 [25]),  and, 
if  need  were,  used  stones  for  their  head-rests  (Gen. 
28 11).  Tent-dwellers  too  would  be  content  with  that 
usefiil  article — the  simlah,  and  this  was  probably  what 
Sisera  was  wrapped  in  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep* 
(Judg.  4 18).  Those  who  dwelt  in  the  house  were 
protected  from  the  weather,  but  knew  no  luxury. 
Great  persons  had  special  sleeping-chambers.  Ishbaal 
for  example,  was  murdered  in  such  a  room  (33B?p  Tin), 
aS.47;  cp  Ex.83[7a8],  a  K.  6ia;  also  -nn  2S.  ISio; 
iK.  lis  Ps.  10530  (corr.  text),  and  in  the  highly 
civilised  period  represented  by  Ecclesiastes  it  was  per- 
haps the  usual  arrangement  (Eccles.  10 ao).  Considering, 
however,  how  rare  special  bedrooms  are  in  Eastern  houses 
now,  and  also  the  poor  construction  of  the  houses  in 
ancient  Palestine,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  that 
a  'chamber  of  beds,'  (nto  "nn.  2  K.  11a  2  Ch.22ii) 
was  common  among  the  Israelites.  Guests,  however, 
enjoyed  privacy  in  the  so-called  upper-story  (ixcpfpov 
in  ®  and  NT),  which  was  on  a  pau^  of  the  flat  roof, 
where  coolness  could  be  enjoyed  (mjp  n'^y.  2  K.  4io 
Klo.  n»^yi  I  K.  17x933).  And  in  such  rude  houses 
as  may  still  be  seen  in  parts  of  Palestine,  and  were 
doubtless  common  in  antiquity,  the  upper  chamber  would 
necessarily  be  the  sleeping-room  of  the  family,  as  long  as 
the  weather  permitted  (see  House,  §  2).     During  the 

1  liax^ip  might  point  to  T30 ;  l>ut  3  is  not  unfrequently  read 
as  d;  cp  j;3ri,  0atiaa[t]i  [BA],  &atL€airtt  [L],  a  S.  llai,  and  3T, 
Mujttu,  Hos.  106  [BAQr*]. 

'  Porphyry  calls  them  by  the  name  ioTs,  from  the  Coptic  ^1, 
•palm-brancn.'  CpPato,  i  Mace. IS 51  (where  the  form  of  the 
Greek  i*  doubtful)  Jn.  12 13  and  Symm.  Cant.  7  9. 

'  So  the  modern  Arab  sleeps,  ^.^.,  on  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
(Doughty) ;  a  hmlat****  irhtit)  »*  still  the  chief  article  of  his 
wardrobc^an  oblong  piece  of  thick  woollen  stuff,  used  for  an 
outer  garment  by  day  and  for  a  coverlet  by  night.  See  Dozy, 
Diet,  des  Vitemtnts  des  Arabes^  39. 

i*For  the  unintelligible  HD'OiB'  (Judg.  4 18)  read  with  Che. 
.ITDb ;  a  more  technical  term  than  ^©30  (Grfltz)  b  required. 
Moore  {fid  Ice.)  frankly  states  that  the  main  ezegetical  traditicm 
points  to  a  coarse  rug  or  wrap. 
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summer,  in  the  absence  of  a  latticed  upper  chamber,  huts 
of  boughs  on  the  flat  roof  could  be  used  (tor  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  see  Schiunacher,  Across  the  Jordan,  89). 

The  bed  itself  is  called  generally  (a)  ,ieo  mittah 

(from  .mu.    '  to  stretch,'  cp  KkUfi/i  from  xXUfta ;   Gen. 

2  Tanna.  ^^^  etc.);  {b)  airo.  milkdbh  (properly  ' place 

Aw™»«  for  lying,'  Gen.  49 4 etc.) ;  and  (c)  fc^*  'eres 

(properly  bedstead,  Prov.  7 16). 

HBD  (once  Litter  [q.v.  (i)],  C^t.87  RV)  is  used  in  a  S.83X 
of  a  bier.  •2'SVD  is  used  collectively  of  the  bedding,  etc.  in  a  S. 
17  a8  (where    read  pi.).     There  seems    to    be    no   distinction 


tion,  by  EV  in  Job7x3(33BfD),  by  AV  in  Am.8za  (ijnyX  by 
RV  ib.  CtbdX  and  by  E V  in  Am.  64  (fcnv). 

Other  words  rendered  *  bed '  are  {a)  j^^jj*  yd^Hd  (properly 
'spread  out,'  Ps.  636  [7],  Job.  17 13),  used  also  of  the  bed  of 
wedlock  in  Gen.  494  (cp  i  Ch.5i);  an  extension  of  meaning 
similar  to  that  borne  by  xo^ny  in  Heb.  18  4  (but  cp  Lie  11 7  etc.) ; 
cp  Ar.  '/'rr,  eonjux.  From  the  same  root  b  derived  also  if)  yito 
maffd\  Is.  28  ao  (see  below  on  a  K.8  15X 

In  NT  Kd^rn  (cp  aboveX  cAtKij  '(Mk.  730  etc.2),  KktviiiO¥ 
(Lk.  5i9a4,  EV  •couch'),  and  icp<£)3^aT0«  =  Lat.  grabbatus^ 
Mk.2  4  etc.).  The  Book  of  Judith  adds  vrpvni,vii  (18 9X  which 
may  perhaps =13*10. 

For  J^'TaK,  Cant.  8  9  AVnig.,  see  Palanquin,  and  for  wn^i 
lift.  5  13,  cp  Garden. 

To-day  the  divan,  or  platform,  which  goes  along  the 
side  or  end  of  an  Oriental  room  serves  as  a  rest  for  the 

S  C3<m      tedding.    This  arrangement  may  have  been 

.  '  U  '  known  in  N.  Israel  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Amos  (see  below  §  5) ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  con- 
fined to  the  rich.  What  we  know  for  certain  is  that  the 
beds  were  movable  ( i  S.  19 15 :  Saul  wishes  to  have  David 
'brought  to  him  in  the  bed),  and  this  characterises  all 
periods  (see  Lk.  5x8  and  cp  arpiavv^Ka  in  Mk.  14x5  Acts 
934).  Thus  (cp  below,  §  5)  they  could  be  used  by  day 
as  seats  or  couches  (Etek.  2841).  In  some  cases  the  bed 
was  fitted  with  a  head  (cp  Gen.  47  3x),*  such  perhaps  as 
we  find  represented  on  £^g3rptian  monimients  (cp  Wilk. 
op.  cit.  1  416  fig.  191).  That  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
had  an  iron  bedstead,  according  to  Dt. Six,  is  a  state- 
ment of  EV  which  most  scholars  would  question.  The 
wide  application  of  Semitic  words  for  'bed'  justifies 
the  rendering  •  couch  of  death ' — i.e. ,  sarcophagus.^ 

Basaltic  sarcophagi  abound  in  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and 
a  giant  could  well  be  enclosed  in  '  Hiram's  tomb,'  as 
the  Bedouins  still  designate  one  of  them,^  which  is  said 
to  measure  twelve  feet  by  six. 

The  cloths  or  rugs  spread  over  a  bedstead  were 
called  D'^aip  (Prov.  7  x6),  and  very  possibly  the  singular 
of  this  word  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  obscure  -1^3 
and  -tapo  found  in  i  S.  19  X3  x6  and  3  K.  8 15  respectively 
(see  above,  §  2,  on  Judith  189).  Neither  of  the  latter 
words  was  understood  in  antiquity,*  and   the  revisers 

1  Cp  Ass.  eriu,  *  bed,  couch,'  Aram.  NOiyi  /***8_V  '  couch, 

cradle,  bier,'  new  Heb.  ono,  'a  bower  in  the  vineyard' ;  Ges.- 
Bu.  illustrates  by  Ar.  'ari,  *  wooden  frame.' 

2  In  7  4  the  word  does  not  appear  in  the  best  texts  (so  RV). 

»  For  n|p,  however,  3  Pesh.  Gei.  read  r\^0,  'staff* ;  cp  Heb. 
11  ax. 

*  We  can  hardly  say  with  Driver  (Deut.  53)  that  *the 
supposed  meaning  of  fcnjjj  is  little  more  than  conjectural.'  The 
evidence  from  a  comparison  of  usages  is  overwhelming.  If 
ESmunazar  can  use  aaro  for  his  death-couch,  the  Deuteronomic 
writer  may  of  course  use  fcny  for  that  of  Og.  KBHy,  indeed, 
occurs  in  a  Palmyrene  bilingual  from  ej  -  Tayyibeh.  in  this 
sense.  Cp  also  TCD  in  38.831,  and  the  Syr.  use  of  W>^ 
(n.  I  above).  It  must  be  remembered  too  that  the  Deutero- 
nomist  assumes  an  oratorical  style.  He  ought  not  to  be  required 
to  use  the  technical  Hebrew  term  for  sarcophagiis,  JilK  (Gen. 
60a6).  Cp  Schwally,  ZA  TW,  1B98,  p.  lay,  n.  3  (who  would 
render  either  '  bed '  or  [cp  Aram.  KDiyl  *  hier  'X 

*  So  Robinson.  The  nuge  size  of  the  sarcophagus  indicates 
the  importance  of  the  man  whose  body  is  placed  m  it.  There 
is  a  vast  sarcophagus  of  a  saint  near  Samarcand. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  aK.  815  whilst 
•B  represents  the  Hebrew  word  by  x^P<^  Aq.  and  Symm.  (and 
through  them  perhaps  L)  give  rb  orpS»fia  (isnonX 
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have  shown  their  perplexity  in  the  former  passage  by 
giving  three  alternative  renderings. 

Of  pillows  we  hear  nothing  in  OT.     In  Mk.  4  38  we 
p.|.  ^^    have  irpocKCipaXaiov   (cp   EzelclSiS  ©, 
**"*'         ^V  '  pillow '  ;  but  it  was  an  extemporised 
pillow  ;  RV  better,  '  cushion. ' 

AV^^vcn  sometimes  RV^^iocs  indeed  assume  the  use  of 
pillows.  Thus  (tf)  Vn'rinD  (with  sufllix)  is  rendered  'bolster' 
by  AV  in  i  S.  Wx^  16  267  11  16,  and  by  AVmff.  m  x  K.  196; 
and  '  pillow '  by  AV  m  Gen.  28 1  x  18.  The  word,  however,  denotes 
properly  '  the  parts  about  one's  head,'  and  is  thus  rendered  by 
RV  everywhere  (r^.,  iS.19i3,  *at  the  head  thereof),  and 
once  even  by  AV  in  i  K.  196.  The  Heb.  word  finds  its  exact 
parallel  in  the  Vn?!*!?)  (with  suffix),  'the  parts  about  (one's)  feet' 
(Ruth 38 14).  {b)  For  T33  in  x  S.19x3  x6,  EV  has  'pillow,- 
while  RVnig.  offers  *  quilt '  or  '  network '  (so  Ew.,  cp  nnas,  a 
sieve);  but  see  9  3*  if)  The  'pillows'  of  the  prophetesses  (so 
9  npoaxt^tdXaxov ;  cp  Vg.  Pesh.  Targ.)  in  Ez.  18 18  20  are  purely 
imaginary.  n\t\D^  appears  to  mean  some  kind  of  magical 
amulet  carried  by  the  prophetesses ;  cp  Ass.  kas/i,  '  to  bind,' 
Jkaslfu  (Del.  in  Baer,  EzsJk.  xii./). 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  subject  of  beds  from 
that  of  couches  or  divans.  Amos,  as  a  dweller  in  the 
B  Divans.  ^^^"'^'O^'  directs  his  scorn  against  the  luxury 
of  the  rich  grandees  '  that  sit  in  Samaria  in 
the  comer  of  a  couch,  and  on  the  silken  cushions  of 
a  bed*  (Am.  3xa^  RV).  The  rendering  of  RV  is 
indefensible :  Damascus  and  damask  have  no  connec- 
tion (see  Damascus,  §  6  n.).  The  passage  has 
been  cleared  up  with  an  approach  to  certainty  by 
critical  conjecture  :  it  should  run  thus,  '  that  sit  in 
Samaria  on  the  carpet  (n^fiita)  of  a  couch,  and  on  the 
cushion  (as^^tsa)  of  a  divan.'  ^  From  another  passage, 
which  also  can  be  restored  very  nearly  to  its  original 
clearness  (see  David,  §  12  n. ),  we  learn  that  the  couches 
of  the  great  were  richly  adorned.  The  selfish  grandees 
are  described  as  those  '  that  lie  upon  couches  (or  beds, 
nisp,  of  ivory,'  Am.  64).  Such  couches  were  sent  as 
tribute  by  Hezekiah  to  Nineveh  {/TB  2  97, 1.  36).  and  the 
Amarna  Tablets  (5  20 ;  cp  27  aoaS)  speak  of  *  beds '  (irSu)  of 
ivory,  gold,  and  wood  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  So  too 
in  Esther  (16;  cp  i  Esd.  36)  we  read  of  couches  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  covered  with  rich  tapestry  and 
deckings  from  Egypt  (cp  Prov.  7x6).  Some  of  these 
couches  would  of  course  be  used  as  beds.  Such,  at  any 
rate,  was  the  gorgeous  bed  (KXlpff)  in  the  tent  of  Holo- 
phemes.  The  description  of  it  contains  the  first  mention 
of  a  •  canopy '  (/cwywirtoi',  Judith  10  ax  ISp  16 19,  originally 
a  fly-net) — one  of  the  results  of  Greek  influence ; 
Hellenism,  §  15. 

BEDAD  (nna;  BApAACBADEL]).thefatherofHadad 
I.,  king  of  Edom.  Gen.  8635  1  Ch.  I46  (BAApAM  [L]). 
The  name  is  seemingly  a  corruption  of  Bir-dadda — i.^., 
probably.  Bir  is  Dadda  (two  names  of  the  storm-god 
best  known  as  Ramman) :  cp  with  this  Bir-zur  (nma, 
Panammu  inscr.  from  Zenjirli,  i,  3).  Waiti,  the  'king 
of  Arabia'  conquered  by  ASur-bani-pal,  had  for  his 
father  Bir-dadda  (A'^  2222/.),  a  name  which  answers 
to  the  .\ssyrian  name  Bir -ramman  (the  epon3nii  for 
848  Rc).  Hommel  {Beitr.  s.  Ass.,  1897,  p.  270) 
derives  from  Be-(Ha)dad — i.e.,  by  Hadad  ;  —  cp 
Baana,  Be-eshterah.  t.  k.  c. 

BEDAN  (Jl^  ;  BADAN,  or  [Cod.  Am.]  benedan). 

I.  In  an  address  ascribed  to  Samuel  we  find  Bedan 
mentioned  between  Jerubbaal  and  Jephthah  as  one  of 
the  chief  deliverers  of  Israel  (i  S.  12  ix  MT).  No  such 
name  occiu^  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  however,  and  the 
form  of  the  name  is  suspicious. 

Kw.  supposed  that  the  initial  letter  had  been  dropped,  and 
that  we  should  read  Abdon  (j'naP,  Judg.  12x3).  Abdon,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  six   'minor  Judges'  introduced  into  the 

1  Cp  Amos,  |  5  n. ;  Che.  Expositor,  \-i.  b,  366,  JQR  10  572, 
and  on  n'!»,  *  mat, '  rug, ' '  carpet '  sec  Intr.  /*.  x 26  n.  For  33^03 
Gratz  and  Nowack  give  na^D^a,  'on  the  covering  of.'  But 
ir  is  non-existent ;  in  Judg.  4  x8  it  is  corrupt  (see  above). 
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historical  scheme  of  Judges  at  a  later  time.  The  Targ.  fond- 
fully  understands  the  name  as  ben-Dan— />.,  Samson. 

The  mention  of  Sisera  in  v.  9  entitles  us  to  expect 
Barak,  which  name  is  actually  read  by  (S  (^apax  [BAL]). 
Pesh.     So  We.,  Dr.,  Klo..  Bu..  Moore.  H.  P.  Smith. 

a.  A  Maoassite,  i  Ch.  7 17  (fiaiofi  [B],  -6ay  [AL]) ;  perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Abdon  (pay).    See  Machir. 

BEDEIAH  (nn5.  more  probably  a  textual  corruption 
for  n^X13.  I  ChlSaxt  [so  Gray.  //P.V  285.  n.  11,  who 
cites  ®^  and  Pesh.].  than  an  abbreviation  for  H^ISl? 
[so  Olsh.  277  b,  4,  followed  by  BDB],  a  Levitical  name 
in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (Ezra,  i.  §  5  end) 
E2ral035  (BaraiA  [B],  Bd^d^id^  [AL],  mA.  [K]  ; 
;--^^  =  iEsd.  934  Pelias,  RV  Pedias  (ttcAiac  [B], 
HAiAeiAC  [A],  BaAaiA  [L]).  By  reading  Beraiah 
{//.v.)  as  above,  we  gain  a  second  name  in  which 
creation  (  \/hm)  is  referred  to  by  the  distinctive  exilic 
and  post-exilic  term.     See  Creation,  §  30. 

BEE  (rnni.»  mcAicca;  Dt.144  Judg.  us  Ps. 

118x2  Pr.68  [0]  Is.  7x8  Ecclus.67  [X*^*]  11 3  4 Mace 

14x9t)   has   for    its   Hebrew    name    a    word    derived 

from  a  root  meaning  to  lead  (or  to  be  led)  in  order. 

Thus   it   means   properly  a  member  of  a  swarm  (cp 

examen  from  ex-ago).     Besides  the  familiar  incident  of 

Samson  finding  a  swarm  of  bees  in  the  lion's  carcase 

(recalling  Vergil's  story  of  Aristaeus  and  other  classical 

allusions,  see  below),  we  have  in  the  OT  two  references 

to  the  angry  assaults  of  bees  on  those  who  meddle  with 

their  hives  (Dt.  1 44  Ps.  118 12  [MT]  ;  ^  cp  4  Mace.  I419), 

and  a  likening  of  the  /\ssyrian  power  to  a  bee  summoned 

I   by  the  sound  of  a  hiss  to  settle  on  the  land  of  Israel' 

I    ( Is.  7  x8).     In  Prov.  6.  at  the  close  of  the  exhortation 

I   to  the  sluggard  to  learn  from  the  ant  and  her  ways. 

•   O  has  the  following  addition  to  the  Hebrew  text : — 

Or  eo  thou  to  the  bee 

And  learn  how  diligent  she  is, 

And  how  noble  {v^ikv^v)  b  the  work  that  she  doeth  ; 

Whose  labours  kings  and  private  men  use  for  health, 

And  she  is  desired  and  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  all : 

Though  she  be  weak  in  strength, 

By  honouring  wisdom  she  is  advanced. 

We  may  compare  the  words  of  the  son  of  Sirach  (11 3). 
The  bee  is  little  among  such  as  fly, 
But  her  fruit  is  the  chief  of  sweet  things. 

The  common  bee  of  Palestine  is  Apis  fasciata,  Latr. ; 
some  authorities  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  others  as  a 
sub-species  of  the  cosmo[X)litan  honey-bee  Apis  inellijica. 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  it  is  stated  that  when  crossed 
with  races  of  the  same  species  it  breeds  freely  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  differs  in  size  and  colour  from  the 
English  bee.  being  smaller  and  lighter,  and  beautifully 
striped.  The  colonies  are  large  and  very  many,  Pales- 
tine being  a  country  well  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
insects  which  flourish  in  the  sim  and  feed  on  flowers. 

Bees  are  found  wild,  making  their  hives  in  crevices  of 
the  rocks  and  hollow  trees,  etc ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
day,  many  of  the  Arabs  make  a  living  by  collecting  wild 
honey  and  bringing  it  into  the  towns  for  sale.  Bee- 
keeping is  much  practised  in  the  East  (where  honey 
is  largely  used  in  cooking),  the  hives,  according 
to  Canon  Tristram,  being  tubular  structures  3  or  4  ft. 
long,  and  some  8  in.  in  diameter,  roughly  made  of 
sim-dried  mud.  The  ends  of  the  tube  are  closed  with 
a  tile  perforated  with  a  hole  for  the  access  of  the  bees. 
Many  of  the  hives  are  piled  up  together  and  covered 
with  boughs  for  the  sake  of  shade.     When  the  combs 

1  This  ^*m.  word  is  a  notmen  unitatis ;  the  collective  appears 

in  Arab,  as  dibr  at  dabrt  a  swarm  of  bees,  also  probably  in 

emended  text  of  x  S.  14  26,  ^T^'^,  ite  bees  (for  B^?*^ ;  so  9,  We., 

Dr.,  Bu.,  H.  P.  Smidi. 

'i  9  has  'as  bees  about  wax,'  which  BS.,  Che.(l)  adopt ;  but 

{    jjn  comes  from  ojTIi  a  "val  reading  to  ny3  (Che.  Ps.(^)).     In 

I    cod.  M  E^lus.57  a  corrector  has  added  *atu.t\i<raui  ticTpifin<ni. 

I       3  Xhe  ancients  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  summon  bees 

by  sounds,  such  as  the  beating  of  metal :  see  Verg.  Geofrf.Aes, 

and  the  oUier  passages  cited  by  Bochart  {Hicroz.  4  xo). 
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are  stored  with  honey  the  end  is  removed  and  the  comb 
pulled  out  with  a  hook.  It  is  possible  that  this  method 
of  apiculture  is  of  considerable  antiquity — the  art  was 
well  known  in  classical  times,  and  the  bee  has  been,  as 
Darwin  points  out,  'semi -domesticated  from  an  ex- 
tremely remote  period,' — but  there  is  no  reference  to 
it  in  the  OT  or  the  NT. 

The  temper  of  this  race  of  bees  is  very  irritable,  and 
they  are  very  revengeful ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
farther  EsiSt  one  travels,  the  more  the  bee  is  to  be 
avoided.  This  eagerness  to  attack  may  explain  such 
passages  as  IM.  1 44  Ps.  118  la,  which,  if  they  referred 
to  the  English  bee,  would  seem  exaggerated.  A  few 
years  ago  some  hives  of  this  Extern  race  were  introduced 
into  the  South  of  England,  but  proved  so  aggressive  that 
they  had  to  be  destroyed.  They  are  very  active  on  the 
wing  and  fly  great  distances. 

The  passage  in  Judg.  (148),  which  describes  Samson 
finding  '  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of 
the  lion,*  reads  strangely.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  the  hot  dry  climate  of  Palestine  the 
body  of  a  lion  might  dry  up  quickly,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  flesh  of  the  animal  might  have  been  removed 
by  ants.  The  skeleton  might  then  form  an  attractive 
shelter  for  a  hive.  On  the  other  hand,  Baron  Osten 
Sacken^  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  the  widely- 
spread  myth  called  Bugonia,  which  is  that  bees  are 
generated  in  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  more  especially 
in  the  carcases  of  oxen.  This  myth  frequently  occurs 
in  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature,*  and  was  believed 
and  quoted  by  distinguished  naturalists  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  explanation, 
according  to  our  author,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  true  fly 
{Eristalis  tenax,  one  of  the  Diptera),  which  mimics  a 
bee  so  closely  as  to  deceive  those  who  are  not  entomo- 
logists, lays  its  eggs  in  decaying  meat.  This  provides 
food  for  the  maggots.  After  the  pupa  stages  emerges 
the  mature  insect.  As  it  flies  away,  it  would  be  almost 
certainly  taken  for  a  bee.  The  theory  is  ingenious  ;  but 
it  does  not  account  for  the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcase, 
and  at  present,  although  the  Eristalis  undoubtedly  lays 
its  eggs  in  fllth,  the  evidence  that  it  does  so  in  dead 
bodies  is  somewhat  scanty. 

A  story  parallel  to  Samson's  is  to  the  effect  that 
recently,  when  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at  Arqua  was  opened, 
it  was  found  that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  made  their 
honeycomb  on  the  remains  of  the  poet. 

The  Palestine  bee,  which  is  found  S.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  differs  from  the  Syrian  bee  found  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  N.  of  that  district.  The  latter  is  of  a  deeper 
gray.  Both  races  are  larger  than  the  Cyprian  bee, 
which  is  slender  and  wasp-like.  The  Egyptian  bee 
resembles  the  Syrian  in  size,  but  b  yellow  and  of  an 
unusually  fierce  temperament.     See  also  Honey. 

N.  M. — A.  E.  s. 

BEEUADA  (irV^pra,  §  42.  i.e.,  'Baal  knows,'  or 
'whom  B.  deposits'  [for  safe  custody ;  cp  Ar.  wadaa, 
'  deposuit ' ;  see  Kerber,  Jiigenn.  39J ;  the  Massoretic 
vocalisation  intentionally  disguises  the  word  71?3),  one 
of  the  sons  of  David  [^.?'. ,  §  n  <|  (i  Ch.  14  7.  ^aXeydac 
[BN],  -XKiada  [A],  /3aaXta5a  [L];  Ti.  stext  eXtaSe).  This, 
the  original  form  of  the  name,  was  later  altered  by  the 
scrupulous  copyists  to  Eliada  in  2  S.  5 16  (but  ^aaXiXaB 
[L]  and  -eifiad  in  B's  secondary  [see  David,  §  ii  (rf)  /3] 
list)  and  i  Ch.  38,  when  Baal  had  become  objectionable 
as  a  name  of  God  (WRS,  OTJC^)  68).  Cp  Baal,  i. 
§5. 

BEELSABUS  (BecAcd^poc  [BA]),  i  Esd.58  =  Erra 

22,  BiLSHAN. 

BEELTETHHUS  (BeeATeG/woc  [B]),  i  Esd.2x6. 
See  Rehum,  5. 

1  BulUttino  eUlla  Socittd  Eniomolof^ca  ItaliaHa^  torn.  25 
['9^1. 

2  S«e  the  references  in  Bochart,  Hiem.  4 10. 
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BEELZEBUL 

BEELZEBUL.  as  in  RV>^  ;  EV  Beeliebub ;  a 
name  of  the  ruler  of  the  demons  (^pxcON  TCON  Aai- 
monicon),  Mt.  IO25  122437  Mk.  3  22  Lk.  11 15  xS/.f. 

EV  follows  Text.  Rcc,  which  has  ^€«A^«^ov^  (so  Pcsh.) ;  but 

final  /  is  better   attested  (/3eeA^c/3ovA  (cA  .Syr.Hcl.j;  so  Ti. 

T''*8')*      WH,  following   B  and   partly   k*  read 

1.  FOim    everywhere  ^«e^«/3ovA,  which,  Weiss  insists,  must 

of  llftlUd.    he  origifud ;  but  this  scepticism  as  to  the  A  in 

^«eA  is  paradoxical.      The  word  Ptt^efiovK  is  in- 


7(^a  b  one  element  in  the  title. 

The  name  differs  in  two  respects  from  the  traditional 
name  of  the  god  of  Ekron  :  ( i )  its  first  part  is  Aramaic, 

2.  Explanation,  f  .f,  ^""^  '"^  ^^^}^T  I?  "« J  JEl"-,  •' 

*  ''^*'"*™^  Still,  we  cannot  doubt  that  B€elzebul  is 

identical  with  BaAl-zfebub.  This  heathen  god  seemed 
at  one  moment  to  be  the  rival  of  Yahw6  (2  K.  I3),  and 
his  name  naturally  rose  to  Jeuish  lips  when  demoniacal 
possession  was  spoken  of,  because  of  the  demoniacal 
origin  assumed  for  heathen  oracles.  The  title  occurs 
nowhere  in  Jewish  literature,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
lost  its  popularity  after  the  time  of  Christ.  There  were, 
in  fact,  so  many  names  of  demons  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  some  once  popular  names  passed  out  of 
use.  If  we  ask  how  the  name  Beel-zebub,  or  rather 
Beel-zebul,  came  to  be  popular,  the  answer  is — first,  that 
the  title  Baal-zebul  was  probably  not  confined  to  the  god 
of  Ekron,  but  was  once  known  in  Palestine  pretty  widely, 
so  that  a  traditional  knowledge  of  it.  as  well  as  of  the 
synonymous  title  Baal-Zephon  [g.v.],  can  be  presumed 
among  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours  even  apart  from 
2  K.  1  ;  and  next,  that  Lk.  954  shows  that  special  interest 
was  felt  by  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  in  the  strange 
narrative  in  which  the  name  Baal-zebub  occurs.  That 
the  form  Baal-zebul  was  generally  preferred  may  be 
presumed  from  the  best  accredited  Greek  text  of  the 
Gospels — the  knowledge  of  this  form  must  have  come 
to  the  Jews  by  tradition  and  by  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours — but  it  is  probable  enough  that  BCel-zebub 
also  was  current,  and  from  Mt.  10  25  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  some  teachers  pronounced  the  name  Beel- 
zebud,  with  the  view  of  interpreting  it  Beel-d6baitha= 
oUoSeeirdrrjs,  *  lord  of  the  house ' — i  and  n  being  easily 
interchanged.'  (An  analogy  for  this  can  be  found  in 
the  Elohist's  play  upon  Zebulun,  as  if  Zebudun,  in 
Gen.  3O20. )  The  interpretation  was  correct  (see  Baal- 
zebub,  §  3),  though  the  'house'  of  which  Jesus  and 
his  contemporaries  thought  was,  not  on  the  mountain 
of  God  (cp  Baal-zephon,  'lord  of  the  [mansion  of 
the]  north),  but  in  the  '  recesses  of  the  pit '  *  (Is.  14 15). 
Though  the  demons  might  be  allowed  to  pervade 
the  upper  world  (cp  Eph.  22),  the  place  from  which 
they  proceeded  was  the  'abyss'  (the  Abaddon  of  Rev. 
9ii). 

As  things  now  stand,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  suppose 
Baal-zebub  [g.v. ,  §  3]  to  be  a  modification  in  the  direc- 
tion of  cacophony  for  religious  reasons  (cp  Gog,  Magog) 
which  did  not  hold  its  ground.  Baai-z6bul  is  probably 
the  original  form,  and  it  meant  '  lord  of  the  mansion ' — 
i.e. ,  to  the  Jews  of  NT  times,  '  lord  of  the  nether  world.' 
The  reading  of  the  received  Greek  text  is  assimilated  to 
the  reading  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  text. 

Over  against  this  view  stands  that  of  the  old  scholar 

Lighlfoot  (still  defended  by  Am.  Meyer,  /esu  Mutter- 

sprache,  49),  which  connects  -zebul  with 

3.  Other  ex-  ^^^  'dung,'  ^31,  San,  'dung-making,' in 
pianauons.  ^^^  Hebrew  ;  cp  Va?,  •  to  offer  to  idols.' 

The  idea  is  that  '  lord  of  flies '  was  changed  into  '  lord 
of  dung,*  to  show  abhorrence  of  heathenism.  Such 
transformations  are,  no  doubt,  in  the  later  Jewish  spirit ; 

1  Cp  (B.'s  Za^ovtf  for  Zabud  [q.v.,  i]. 

*  She'(jl,on  this  theory,  is  ironically  described  as  the  SaT,  the 

•  palace '  or  '  mansion '  of  the  demons,  as  in  Ps.  40 15  (according  to 
one  po^ible  view,  see  Psalus,  SBOT  where  We.  reads  ^2|D)  of 
the  wicked  rich. 
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but  this  particular  one  is  improbable.^  *  Lord  of  flies ' 
(could  we  assume  that  this  was  the  original  meaning)  was 
itself,  as  a  title,  bad  enough ;  nor  would  the  people,  who 
feared  the  demons  so  much,  have  ventured  to  speak  too 
disrespectfully  of  the  archdemon  (cp  Ashmedai  or 
Asmod^us,  which  to  a  Hebrew  ear  meant  the  '  destroyer' 
— not  a  disrespectful  title) ;  lasdy,  on  Lightfoot's 
theory  the  name  ought  to  be  Beel-zebel :  it  is  shown 
elsewhere  that  a  late  editor  detected  the  new  Hebrew 
word  zeM,  'dung,'  in  the  name  I-zebel  (Jezebel). 
Lightfoot's  theory,  then,  must  be  abandoned,  as  Baudis- 
sin  holds.  But  Baudissin's  own  theory  (adopted  from 
Hitzig)  is  not  really  more  satisfactory.  He  thinks  that 
Baal-zebul  is  simply  a  euphonic  modification  of  Baal- 
zebub,  the  consonant  which  closed  the  first  syllable 
being  repeated  at  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  the 
word.* 

This,  however,  leaves  Baal-zebub  unexplained,  for 
Baudissin's  theory  of  the  name  is  scarcely  admissible. 

See  Selden,  De  Dis  Syris,26',  Lightfoot,  Mora 
Hebraica,  on  Mt.  12  24  Lk.  1 1 15 ;  Movers,  DU  Phdnitier 
('41),  1 260/  ;  Riehm's  article  in  HWD^\  The  latter 
revives  an  old  theory  of  Storr  and  Doderlein  that  bi*el 
dibdba  in  Aramaic  might  mean  either  '  lord  of  flies  *  or 
*an  enemy,'  ixOpbs  AifSponroi  (Mt.  1828)  =  Jtd/3oXof. 
This  is  doubtless  plausible.  We  must  at  least  admit 
that  the  common  people  cannot  without  instruction  have 
attached  a  meaning  to  -zebuL  But  how  has  Beelzebul 
(half  Hebrew,  half  Aramaic)  fixed  itself  in  the  Gospel 
tradidon?  Pesh.  too  retains  Beelzebub.  Baudissin's 
article  in  Herzog,  PRE^"^  (learned  and  thorough)  adopts 
the  ordinary  view,  as  far  as  Baal-zebub  is  concerned. 

T.  K.  C. 
BEEB  (1X3.  •  weU,'  §  loi).  i.  (rd  4>f>ka.p  [BAFL]). 
A  station  of  the  Israelites,  apparently  between  Heshbon 
and  the  Amon  (Nu.21i6  [J^])-  See  Nahaliel  ; 
Wandering,  §  8  ;  and  cp,  below,  Beer-Elim.  The 
interest  of  Beer  is  not  geographical  but  literary.  The 
discovery  of  the  well  was  commemorated  (the  narrator 
gives  us  to  understand)  by  a  song.  The  song  with  its 
context  nms  thus,  according  to  MT, — 

And  from  there  to  Beer :  that  is  the  well  whereof  Yahwfe 
said  unto  Moses:  Assemble  the  people,  and  I  will  give  them 
water.    Then  sang  Isr.iel  this  song  : 

Spring  up,  O  well ;  greet  ye  it  with  a  song. 

Well,  that  the  princes  have  dug, 

The  nobles  of  tne  people  have  bored, 

With  the  sceptre — with  their  staves. 
And  from  Midbar  [EV  tne  wilderness]  to  Mattanah;  and  from 
Mattanah  to  Nahaliel ;  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth. 

The  historical  character  of  this  statement  has  generally 
been  assumed.  Ewald,  however,  is  on  the  road  to  a 
very  different  theory  when  he  remarks  that  such  a  well- 
song  would  become  a  source  of  joy  to  the  labourers  who 
thenceforward  used  it  (Hist.  2204).  He  sees,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  essentially  a  popular  song.  Robertson  Smith, 
too,  finely  speaks  of  '  the  exquisite  song  in  which  the 
Hebrew  women  as  they  stand  round  the  fountain, 
waiting  their  turn  to  draw,  coax  forth  the  water  which 
wells  up  all  too  slowly  for  their  impatience.'*  We 
should  not  expect  the  origin  of  such  a  song  to  be 
remembered ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  words  to 
suggest  the  occasion  ascribed  to  it  in  JE.  More  prob- 
ably it  arose  in  the  dry  country  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
where  springs  were  the  most  valued  possession  (cp  Judg. 
1 15  Josh.  15 19  Gen.  26 19^ ).  The  '  princes,'  '  nobles,' 
and  •  captains '  (for  ppnoa  we  read  o^ppno ;  cp  Judg. 
69-14)  referred  to  are  the  sheikhs  of  the  clan.     When 

1  D*^V|,  the  present  writer  thinks,  has  no  connecdon  with 
773,  *dung.'  It  is  pointed  in  imitation  of  D^s^p^,  'abomina- 
tions,' and  should  really  be  read  Qy^f,  'heaps  of  stones,'  /.«., 
altars  of  stone.    Cp,  however,  I  DOf.,  $  2  Q>). 

S  Hitzig  (A7.  Projhh.^  by  Steiner,  267) compares (9. 's  A a^alcovft 
(Habakkuk) ;  Baudissin  adds  Bib  el-mandel  for  Bdb  el-Mandeb. 

»  'The  Poetry  of  the  OT,'  Brit,  Quart.  Rev.  Jan.  1877;  cp 
J?.yP)  135.  The  expression  'coax  forth'  was  suggested  by 
Herder.  The  fountain  is  credited  by  primitive  races  with  per- 
sonality. 
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a  fresh  well  has  been  found,  the  sheikhs  go  through  the 
symbolic  form  of  digging  for  it  with  staves,  and  the  poets 
of  the  clan  greet  the  well  with  a  song. 

Does  MT  give  us  the  whole  of  the  song?  Can 
Midbar  be  used  as  a  proper  name  ?  Surely  not  And, 
when  we  examine  the  MSS  of  0,  we  find  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  hypothesis  of  Budde,  that  the  text  of  the 
itinerary  originally  ran,  '  And  from  there  to  Beer  ;  and 
from  Beer  to  Nahaliel  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth,' 
and  that  an  editor  who  knew  the  song  of  the  well,  and 
desired  to  do  it  honour,  inserted  it  between  the  first  and 
the  second  items  in  the  list,  with  the  additional  line. 
*  Out  of  the  wilderness  a  gift '  (see  Mattanah).  See 
Budde,  New  World,  March  1895;  Preuss.  Jahrbb., 
1895,  p.  491^  ;  Franz  Del.  ZKW,  1882,  p.  449/: 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham  [i]  fled  from  his  brother 
Abimelech,  Judg.  9 21  (/Sotiyp  [B],  papa  [A],  /3i7/xi  [L]). 
In  OS  (238  73 ;  106  20)  it  is  identified  with  a  village 
called  Bera,  8  m.  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  context, 
however,  gives  us  no  data  for  determining  the  site  of 
the  •  well '  in  question. 

Bberoth  iff. v.)  and  even  Beersheba  have  been  suggested. 
Kh.  el-Blreh,  W.  of  'Ain  Shems,  is  considerably  more  than 
8  m.  N.  of  Beit  Jibrln.  t.  K.  C. 

BEERA(fcn^a,  'weU';  BaiaiAa  [B],  Bchra  [A], 
cm.  L.),  b.  Zophah,  in  genealogy  of  Asher  (i  Ch. 
737). 

BEEEAH  (JTJ^^,  'well'),  a  Reubenite  prince,  son 
of  Baal,  carried  off  by  Tiglath-pileser,  i  Ch.  56  (B€hA 
[B],  -HRA  [A],  Bap  A  [L])-  He  is  identified  by  the 
rabbins  with  Beeri,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Hosea. 

BEEB-ELIM  (D^^^«  IK^  [Bil.  Gi.].  •  weU  of  tere- 
binths'  (?)  or  'of  sacred  trees'  ;  4>p6dkp  Toy  AiA[e]iM 
[BJCAQF]),  a  place  apparently  on  the  northern  border 
of  Moab,  answering  to  Eglaim  on  the  south  (Is.  158). 
It  is  generally  identified  with  the  Beer  of  Nu.  21 16. 
Some  identify  it  also  with  the  Alema  of  i  Mace.  626 ; 
but  see  Alema. 

BEEBI  ("HK^,  •  belonging  to  the  well '  or  '  Beer,'  § 
76 ;  cp  above). 

X.  A  Hiitite,  the  father  of  Judith  (i.  i),  Esau's  wife,  Gen. 
2634  (^«1)p  [AD],  /SotijA.  [E].  /Saiwp  (LI).  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  description  with  that  of  Adah  in  the  genealogy  in 
Gen.  362,  for  which  see  Bashemath,  x. 

a.  The  father  of  Hosba,  Hos.  1 1  (6  /3ojp[eli,  [BAQ]). 

BEEB-LAHAI-EOI  (^Kl  ^H?  I^^),  a  well  in  the 
Negeb,  famous  in  Hebrew  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Hagar's  theophany  (Gen.  16 14),  and  no  doubt  connected 
with  a  sanctuary  (St.  ZATVVl  349  ['81]).  Beside  this 
sacred  well  was  the  abode  of  Isaac  (Gen.  2462  25 n). 
The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  J  ;  E,  who 
1.  am  .  gives  nearly  the  same  accoimt  of  the  theophany 
(21  8-21).  speaks  simply  of  '  a  well.'  According  to  RV, 
Beer-lahai-roi  means  '  well  of  the  living  one  who  sees 
me.' 

So  the  Versions  (10 14  :  ^p4ap  oC  ci^n-ioi^  [«]t8oi'  [ADL],  24  26 
25  II :  ^.  TT^  opoo-ecDf  [ADEL] ;  Pesh.  in  all  three  |k*«*f  J^^d 
ChJ  JLm).  This  rendering,  however,  is  inconsbtent  with  that  given 
of  El  Roi  in  10 13,  'A  God  that  seeth';  we  should  expect,  not 
*Kh  *n,  but  *K1  'n,  and,  even  apart  from  this,  "T}  cannot  be  equiva- 
lent to  ^K,  '  God  •  (the  phrase  'H  Vk  b  laieX  Proliably,  there- 
fore, we  should  render  with  We.  (Pn/O*)  3^0 ;  ET  326),  '  living 
is  he  who  sees  mc,'  and  explain  this  by  the  !i.;ht  of  H.igar's 
words  in  v.  13,  which,  as  they  stand,  are  unintelligible,  but  may, 
by  the  correction  of  chn  into  D*ri7K,l  and  the  insertion  of  TIH!) 
between  *n*K1  and  yVM  (the  resemblance  of  these  three  words 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  one),  be  interpreted  thus  :  *  Have  1 
seen  God  and  remained  alive  after  my  vision  (of  God)? '  Kl  Roi 
(lit.  '  God  of  vision ')  will  then  mean  '  the  God  who  is  seen  '  (cp 
Gen.  22  14). 

These  explanations  of  El-R6'i  and  Beer-lahai-ro'i 
are  too  plainly  not  original.  According  to  analogy, 
'nS  (wrongly  vocalised  lahai)  ought  to  be  a  noun  in  the 
construct  state.     Instead  of  lahai  we  should  doubtless 

*  Cp  onS  in  MT  of  z  S.  S  X3 :  read  d\iVk  with  «bal. 
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vocalise  iHhT,  '  jaw-bone '  ;  rot  (?)  is  some  animal's  name, 
not  known  in  the  later  Hebrew,  and  perhaps  of  Arabic 
origin.  The  name  misread  Lahai-roi  should,  therefore, 
be  rendered  '  Antelope's  (?)  jaw-bone. ' 

Another  explanation  is  proposed  by  Hommel  (AHT  209). 
Adhering  to  the  points  as  regards  the  syllable  Aai,  he  compares 
the  S.  Ar.  name  Luhai-atki.  He  does  not  account  for  rot. 
Should  *in  be  iyn(see  Reu)?  Samson's  Lehi,  however,  supplies 
a  more  obvious  clue. 

Uki,  'jaw-bone,'  was  a  name  given  to  any  prominent 
crag,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  jaw-bone.  See 
Lehi  ;  and  cp  Onugnathos  {tvov  Tyd^os),  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  I^conia.  and  '  Camel's  jaw-bone '  (an 
Arabic  name,  Yakut,  iv.  3539^  ;  cp  We.  Vakidi,  298, 
n.  2).i 

According  to  E,  the  well  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba  (Gen.  21 14) ;  J,  more  precisely,  states  that  it 
2  SitA    ^^  '°°  ^^y^  ^°  Shur'   (16 7),   'between 

.  o  W.  i^j^fjggjj  ajj^i  Bered '  (v.  14).  Jerome  knew  of 
a  'well  of  Hagar*  (05 101 3);  does  he  mean  the  tra- 
ditional well  in  the  \\  'ddy  el-XfuweiUh  f  This  strangely 
formed  wady  is  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  and  Palmer  thinks  that  there  was  once  a  large 
city  here  (•  perhaps  one  of  the  "  cities  of  the  south  "  '). 
One  of  the  wells  has  special  sanctity,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Bedouin  with  Hagar.  Two  caves  appear  to  be 
ancient.  The  smaller,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wSdy, 
on  the  right  hand,  was  apparently  a  Christian  chapel ; 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  seems  to  have  served 
as  the  hermitage  (Palmer,  Desert  of  ike  Exodus,  2 
354).  As  to  the  'jaw-bone*  rock  no  positive  state- 
ment can  be  ventured.  On  the  geographical  state- 
ment in  V.  14,  see  Bered,  i.  To  the  suggestions  there 
made  it  may  be  added  that  the  •  way  to  Shur'  {q.v.) 
would  be  one  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Musri.  According  to  the  original  tradition  Hagar 
seems  to  have  fled,  not  to  Egypt,  but  to  a  N.  Arabian 
district  called  by  a  name  which  was  confounded  with 
Mizraim  (Eg>'pt).  This,  and  not  Eg>'pt,  was  really  her 
native  country ;  this  too  was  the  country  from  which, 
according  to  E,  she  took  a  wife  for  her  son  Ishmael 
(21 21).  So  Wi.  AOF  30/  See  Hagar,  §  i  ;  Isaac, 
§  2  ;  Mizraim,  §  2  ;  Moriah.  t.  k.  c. 

BEEBOTH  (nnX?  ;  BhrcoO  [BNAL]),  a  city  of 
Benjamin. 

In  Josh.  18 as,  ^fmOa  [B],  firiBwfmB  [L],  aS.  4a  [A  omits]; 
gentilk  Beerothite  Crr.H^n ;  pripo»0<u(K  [6AL],  a  Sam.  4  2/. 
59;  PrtOup.  [BA],  /Stdopc'i  [L],'  a  Sam.  23  37;  TTlhan,  EV  Berg- 
THrrE,  X  Ch.  11 39 ;  *  /Scp^t  [B],  b  j9i)pw0  [A],  b  finp^i  tL]). 

According  to  Josh.  9 17  {^eipujy  [B*].  ^TjOtap  [B»*> ««•]), 
it  belonged  originally  to  the  Gibeonite  confederation  ; 
.and,  according  to  2S.  43,  there  was  at  one  time  a 
migration  of  its  inhabitants  to  Gittaim  (see  Ishbaal,  i  ). 
Men  of  Beeroth  are  mentioned  in  the  great  post-exihc 
list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9.  §  8  ^) ;  Ezra225  =  Neh.  729  (/S'/pwj 
[B],  aprifxae  [L])  =  i  Esd.  5 19  {^rjpoy  [B]  firfpue?  [A]). 
It  is  named  by  Eus.  (cp  Reland,  618-19),  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  modern  £/  Bireh  (which  still  owes 
its  name  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water),  a  village  of 
about  800  inhabitants,  in  a  poor  district,  about  9  m. 
N.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  Shechem  road.  Tradition 
assigns  it  as  the  place  where  Joseph  and  Mary  missed 
Jesus  from  the  company  of  returning  pilgrims  (Lk. 
24345). 

BEEBOTH  OF  THE  CHILDBEN  OF  JAAKAN, 
RV  Beeroth  Bene-Jaakan  (li?I?;r;?  HhN^,  '  wells 
of  the  b'ne  Ja'akan '),  a  halting- place  in  the  desert,  Dt. 
106  (BHpcoG  Yi<*>N  idkKClM  [BAL]),  where  it  is  men- 
tioned before  Moseroth.*  This  notice  is  pre-DeuterO' 
nomic,  and  belongs  to  a  fragment  of  E's  list  of  stations 

1  So  first  We.  Prol.  I.e. ;  cp  Moore,  Judges,  ^7.  It  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  Kl-rot  originally  referred:  to  an  antelope- 
god  1^  Ball,  Genesisy  SBOT). 

>  The  Samar.  text  ha^^  for  this  verse  :  *  And .  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  from  Moseroch  and  encamped  among  the  b'ne 
Ja'akan.' 
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which  has  been  inserted  by  the  editor  (Bacon,  Trip, 
Trad,  207/;  cp  Meyer,  ZATW  \\xZ\  Dr.  Deut, 
120).  In  Nu.  3331/  the  same  name  occurs  (shortened 
into  Bene-Jaakan,  |^j;»  *3a  ;  /Soycua  [B]  ;  -rocar  [A] ; 
-(t)aicai'  [F] ;  fukviK,  [L])  after  Moseroth ;  but  the  list 
of  stations  in  Nu.  33  is  of  late  editorial  origin  (cp  Kue. 
Hex.  98,  102).  The  spot  probably  lay  somewhere  on 
the  edge  of  the  Arabah.  Cp  Jakan,  and  Wander- 
ings, §  8. 

BEEB8HEBA  (rn^"1«?,  §  107—1.^. . '  weU  of  seven.' 
rather  than  'seven  wells' — see  below,  §  3  ;   BHpCd^Bcc 

1.  Beftrenco..  t^^V-l;  'V^"-  ^T  ''"'''=*'''®  ^""^ ' 
m     Gen.  2X3'     4>P€Ap     opKiCMOy 

[ADL],  2633  <!>.  opKOy  [ADEL],  it  is  taken  as  mean- 
ing •  well  of  the  oath  ').^  One  of  the  Simeonite  towns 
in  the  southern  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  19 2),  on  the 
border  of  the  cultivated  land,  came  to  be  regarded, 
for  the  greater  part  of  history,  as  the  remotest  point 
of  Canaan  in  that  direction ;  whence  the  phrase 
'from  Dan  to  Beersheba*  (2S.  17ji),  which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom,  became  from  'Geba  to 
Beersheba'  (2K. 238),  or  'from  Beersheba  to  Mt. 
Ephraim*  (2  Ch.  19  4  perjpca^cc  [B]),  and  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  '  from  Beersheba  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  * 
(Neh.  11 27  ^e7jpaap€€  [B],  /Se/xr.  [A],  30  ^eiy/xra/Sec  [B], 
j^epa.  [A]).  Yet  Beersheba,  though  the  practical,  was 
not  the  ideal,  border  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  ran 
along  the  '  river  of  Eg}'pt,'  the  present  WSdy  el-'Arish, 
nearly  60  m.  SE.  of  Beersheba. 

An  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  planting 
of  the  sacred  tamarisk  of  Beersheba  is  given  in  the  story 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  21 22^.  E) ;  but  another  story  belong- 
ing to  another. document  (J)  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
well  and  its  name  to  Isaac  (Gen.  2626-33).  It  was  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  theophany  in  patriarchal  times. 
It  was  an  important  sanctuary  frequented  even  by  N. 
Israel  in  the  time  of  Amos  (65  ^pdap  rod  6pKov  [BAQ]), 
who  refers  with  disapproval  to  those  who  swear  by  the 
life  of  the  divine  patron  ^  of  Beersheba  (814).  It  was 
in  Beersheba  that  the  two  sons  of  Samuel  are  said  to 
have  exercised  their  judgeship  (iS.  82),  and  a  day's 
journey  thence  into  the  wilderness  is  placed  the  incident 
of  the  'juniper*  tree  in  the  Hfe  of  Elijah  (i  K.  193^ 
^epffa^ee  [A]).  Beersheba  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
mother  of  King  Joash  (2K.  12i[2]  2Ch.24i).  In 
post-exilic  times  it  was  inhabited  by  men  of  Judah. 

The  ruins  at  Beersheba  belong  apparently  to  early  Christian 
days.  The  Onffmastka  describe  it  as  a  large  place  with  a 
Roman  garrison  (103  33  234  100).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the 
place  was  of  some  importance  ;  later,  it  became  an  episcopal  see  ; 
out  by  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  become  deserted  and  ruined. 

It  is  represented  by  the  modem  Bir  es-Seba,  on  the 

W.  es-Seba',  28  m.  SW.  from  Hebron  (Rob.  BR  1  300 

fi  Identifi-  ^')'     ^^'^^^  ^®  arable  land  of  Palestine 

*  Gfttion.  "  virtually  comes  to  an  end  with  Beersheba, 

and  the  country  to  the  south  of  it  is  usually 

barren,  there  are,  for  nearly  30  m.  S.  of  Beersheba, 

ruins    of   old    villages    gathered    round    wells ;    they 

evidently  date  from  Roman  times. 

On  Josh.  192,  '  Beershelxi  and  Sheba,'  see  Shema  (i. ). 

[WRS  [Rel.  Sem.<^  181)  remarks  'The  sanctuary  of 

Beersheba  properly  consisted  of  the  ' '  Seven  Wells " 

«  TWr^voHAn    which  gave  the  place  its  name.  *    Among 
s.  i^envauon.  ^^  j^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^jj^  .  ^^^^  ^.^j,^ . 

is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (I64  24).  Robertson  Smith  has 
also  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  sanctity  attaching 
to  the  groups  of  seven  wells  among  the  Semites.  Even 
to-day  seven  wells  or  cisterns  seem  to  have  the  power  of 
imdoing  witchcraft  {ZDPr7ia6).  This  view  is  due 
to  Stade  [Gesch.  I  127),  who  thinks  that  the  postposition 
of  the  numeral  was  Canaanitish  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Kirjath-arba  (see  Hebron,  i. ).  the  theory  is  doubtful. 
'  Well  of  Seven '  is  not  inexplicable ;  '  WeU  of  (the)  Seven 

J  The  Hebrew  verb  *  to  swear '  means  literally  *  to  come  under 
the  influence  of  seven  things.'    See  WRS,  Ret.  Sem.(^l  xZxff, 
2  MT  gives  *  way  *  (cultus) ;  see  Amos,  §  20. 
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gods  *  is  intrinsically  a  probable  meaning.  Few  persons, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  go  to  Beersheba  looking  for  seven 
wells.  Gautier  affirms  that  there  are  now  only  three, 
though  there  may  once  have  been  more  {Souvenirs  de 
Terre  SainteS^>  147  ;  but  cp  his  letter  in  Exp.  Times, 
10 328  (Apr.  '99).  Trumbull  {Exp.  Times,  889  [Nov. 
'96])  also  states  that  he  saw  three  wells,  but  adds  that 
at  some  distance  he  saw  the  remains  of  a  fourth  and  a 
fifth.  He  admits  that  there  may  once  have  been  more 
than  five.  Cp  also  Dr.  Exp.  Times,  7567/  (Sep. 
'96).  For  descriptions  of  Beersheba  as  it  is  to-day, 
see  Rob.  BR  1  204  ;  Gu6rin,  Jtidie,  2  278  283  ;  S^journ^, 
Rev.  biblique,  1895,  p.  265.]  G.  A.  S. 

BE-ESHTERAH  (H-jri^^a)  in  Josh.  21 27  (BocopAN 
[B],  -pp.  [L],  BeeOApA  [A]),  perhaps  an  abbreviation 
for  mn'JT  JT'a.  •  house  of  Astarte '  (cp  Ges. ,  Nestle, 

Tit-"  ^      ~  ' 

Eig.  114,  etc. ).  Hommel.  however  [Dcitr.f.  Ass. ,  1897, 
p.  268),  explains  '  by  Ashtar' ;  cp  the  S.  Ar.  nnnya,  '  by 
Athtar  {i.e. ,  Ashtar).'  Gray  {HPN 127)  also  is  against 
the  supposed  abbreviation  of  bith  into  be-.     See  Ash- 

TAROTH. 

BEETLE,  RV  Cricket  ^r\T\  \  o<t)iOMAXHC^ 
[BAFL]:  Lev.  Il22t).  By  the  word  so  rendered  is 
almost  certainly  intended  a  species  of  locust  or  grass- 
hopper ;  the  name  is  one  of  four  used  in  the  verse  to 
denote  *  winged  creeping  things  that  go  upon  all  fours, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth. '  The  Hebrew  name  has  passed  into  Aramaic, 
post-biblical  Hebrew,  and  Armenian  ;  in  Arabic  harjala 
means  '  a  troop  of  horses '  or  '  a  troop  of  locusts '  (cp 
Joel 2 4),  and  the  connected  verb  means  'to  proceed  in 
a  long  train,'  as  do  locusts.  *  Beetle '  is  at  all  events  a 
wrong  rendering  ;  for  the  Coleoptera  have,  as  a  rule,  legs 
ill  adapted  for  *  leaping  upon  the  earth,'  and  are  seldom 
or  never  eaten  ;  whereas  certain  kinds  of  crickets,  as  of 
locusts,  are  fried  and  eaten  by  Eastern  nations.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  identify  the  species  (if  any) 
referred  to.     Cp  also  Locust,  §  2. 

BEOGAB^  BEOGINO.     See  Alms,  §  4. 

BEHEADING.     See  Law  and  Justice.  §  12. 

BEHEMOTH  and  LEVIATHAN,  two  real  or  sup- 
posed animals  grouped   together  in  Job  40i5-41,  but 

__     ..         «  nowhere  else   in    the   canonical   books 

Miem^tiL^    ^^^  however  below).  2    Bikemoth  (ntona) 

is  no  doubt  an  intensive  plural  form,  and 

means  'a  colossal  beast.'     It  occurs  {a)  in  Job40 15-24, 

probably  {b)  in  Is.  306,  but  hardly  {c)  in  Ps.  73a2.* 

In  {a)  the  animal  so  called  is  described  at  length.  This 
description  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Leviathan,  and  most 
critics  have  thought,  specially  on  the  ground  of  the  *hyper- 
Ixjlical '  expressions,  that  the  two  pictures  are  later  insertions  in 
the  speeches  of  Yahwi  (see  Job).  Whether  the  expressions 
are  fitly  called  *  hyperbolical,'  we  shall  see  presently.  Almost 
all  modem  critics,  whether  they  separate  Job  40 1 5-41  from  the 
main  body  of  the  speeches  of  Yahwi  or  not,  have  thought  that 
Behemoth  is  a  Heoraised  form  of  an  Egyptian  word  for  the 
hippopotamus  {Jt-ehe-mdu,  'water -ox'),  but  there  is  no  philo- 
logical basis  for  this  opinion.^  In  (Jf)  Is.  806  303  n'iDrta  MbD 
is  probably  to  be  rendered  '  Oracle  of  the  monster  (beh6mOth) 

1  'Aitpi's  according  to  the  order  in  ©bafl  •  arrajcif  is  men- 
tioned m  hexaplaric  MSS  as  a  rendering  by  *€iAAo«.' 

3  It  will  be  seen  that  on  one  strongly  supported  theory  there 
are  mrallels  to  this  combination. 

>  The  versions  render  Behemoth  as  follows : — in  ^)  9^^ 
(LXX),  Krwy\  [Aq.  Theod.],  in  ijf)  rwv  Ttrpaitohfav  [LXX],  KTrjini 
lAq.  Sym.  Th.],  in  (c)  icTnw6«ij9  [LXX,  Sym.J. 

4  So  independently  WaIM  (Egypt,  jl  9).  The  objections  are 
as  foljows :— (i)  The  final  M  in  Behemoth  is  unaccounted  for 
(Lepsius).  (2)  The  Egyptians  had  several  names  for  the  hippo- 
potamas  (^.jf.,  rerf,  'a  beast  that  rolls  itself  in  the  mud*)!. hut 
the  texts  nowhere  mention  p-che-mdu.  (3)  The  form,  if  it 
existed,  would  be  mdu-tke  (r .  C.  Cook).  It  is  strange  that 
Jablonski,  who  died  in  1757,  and  could  know  only  Coptic,  and 
that  imperfectly,  should  be  consulted  in  preference  to  Birch, 
who^  after  supposing  himself  to  have  found  the  old  Egyptian 
original  of  Bch€mOtn  in  bekhama^  discovered  afterwards  that 
the  name  was  really  kkeb  (Renouf,  ExPi>sitor^  July  1897).  Cp 
Re.mphan.  On  an  analogous  attempt  to  justify  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Leviathan  as  a  crocodile,  see  col.  520,  n.  3. 
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of  the  south  land. '  ^  This  i$  the  heading  of  a  short  fragmentary 
passage  of  prophecy,  and  refers  to  the  description  of  Egypt  at 
the  end  of  v.  7  as  '  Kahab  the  quelled  one  *  (see  Rahab,  xx.  S  x). 
'The  south-land'  (Negeb)  b  here,  as  in  Dan. 89  115^,  a 
designation  of  the  second  of  the  two  empires  which  endangered 
Palestine, — /.<•., Egypt, — the  other  being  ^dphdn, '  the  northland ' 
(Jer.  Id  15  Zech.  26  lio])— /.^.,  in  a  large  sense,  Babylonia.  So 
Del.     The  heading  in  v.  6  m.iy  be  very  late. 

Deliizsch  finds  BehSmOth  also  in  (r)  Ps.  73  22,  *  As  for  me,  I 
was  senseless  and  ignorant,  I  was  a  BchfimOth  toward  thee* 
(Del.^  Nowack).  This  reiidering  is  correct,  if  the  text  b  sound, 
and  if  the  spe.iker  is  an  individual.  If,  however,  the  speaker 
is  to  be  understood  collectively,  we  may  perhaps  render,  I  was 
(like)  the  beasts  toward  thee.*  So  Ba. ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
particle  of  comparison  is  a  difficulty.  If  we  compare  49  10  [11] 
92  6  [7]  it  becomes  plausible  to  read,  with  GrStz,  ni3l2B 
*BTCn,  '  I  was  devoid  of  understanding  toward  thee.' 

Leviathftn (jn^iS.  livydthdn,  'wreathed' — i.e.,  'gather- 
ing itself  in  folds'  ;  or  perhaps  of  Bab.  origin)  is  a 
2  Of  Leviathan,  ^designation  of  a  mythic  serpent  in 
4.  V*  uo  MvuAu.  ^jj  ^^^  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
unless  Job  41 1  be  an  exception. ^  See  also  Leviathan. 
It  Ls  found  (</)  in  lob 41 1  (40 25),  'Canst  thou  draw  up* 
Leviathan  with  a  hook,  (and)  press  down  his  tongue  with  a 
cord  ? ' ;  (r)  lob  8  8,  '  Let  those  who  lay  a  ban  upon  the  sea  *  curse 
it,  (those)  who  are  appointed  to  rouse  up  Leviathan  * ;  {/)  Is. 
27 X,  'In  that  day  shall  Yahw^  punish  Leviathan  the  fugitive 
serpent,  and  Leviathan  the  coiled  serpent,  and  he  shall  slay  the 
dragon  in  the  sea ' ;  (jj)  Ps.74 14,  '  Thou  didst  shatter  the  heads 
of  Leviathan,  and  cavest  his  [carcase]  to  be  food  for  the  jackals ' ;  * 
(A)  Ps.  10426,0  'There  do  the  dragons  move  along,  (there  is) 
Leviathan  whom  thou  didst  form  to  be  its  ruler.'  To  these  refer- 
ences, two  supplied  by  apocryphal  writers  may  be  added  :  (z) 
En.  60 7-9,  cp  2^/. ;  O)  4  Esd.  649-52  ;  cp  Apoc  Bar.  294. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  desert  the  zoological 

explanation  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathdn,  leaving  the 

s  Rnth     ^^^^  open  to  another  writer  to  represent  the 

mvthical  ™°^®  generally  received  opinion  (see  Hippo- 

monatm  '*^'^AW^S'    Crocodile).       Strong    reason 

*  will  have  to  be  shown  for  not  interpreting 

these  strange  forms  with  some  regard   to  mythology. 

No  one  would  assert  that  the  author  of  Job  had  an 

altogether  distinct  mythological  conception  ;  but  modem 

commentators  who  disregard  the  mythic  basis   of  the 

descriptions  make  a  serious  mistake. 

It  was  natural  in  1887  to  look  for  illustrations  of  the 
Job  passages,  {d)  and  {e),  to  Egypt, ^  though  reference 
should  have  been  made,  not  to  the  fantastic  griffins  on 
certain  wall-paintings,  but  to  the  idealisation  of  the 
ordinary  monsters  of  the  Nile  in  the  mythic  narratives 
of  Re'  and  Osiris.  '  There  are  supernatural  as  well  as 
natural  hippopotamuses  and  crocodiles,  and  it  is  a 
specimen  of  these  which  the  poet  has  given  us.  The 
descriptions  are  hyperbolical  and  unpleasing,  if  referred 
to  the  real  monsters  of  the  Nile ;  they  are  not  so  if 
explained  of  the  "children  of  defeat,"  with  the  dragon 
Apopi   at   their  head,®  which   the  poet,  by  a  fusion 

1  The  alternative  explanation,  'Oracle  of  the  beasts  of  the 
south' — i.e.,  of  the  desert  which  adjoins  the  south  of  Judah — is 
less  natural.  Why '  the  south '  instead  of '  the  desert '  ?  And  why 
arc  serpents  called  ntona,  'beasts'?  ni*n  would  have  been 
more  in  place.     Cp  SBOT  on  Is.  SO 6. 

9  ®  renders  Levifithun  as  follows  :— in  {(f)  Ipaxovra.  (An.  Synri. 
Aeuiadaf),  in  (/)  to  /u,eya  ktito^  (Aq.  Sym.  ktvutBav^  Th.  fipo- 
KOVTo),  in  C/)  rhv  Spojeotrra  (Aq.  Sym.  Th.  XeviaBav)  [twice],  in 
(j:)  rwi'  6paK6vTwv  (Aq.  Aevio^ai'),  in  (A)  Spaxuv. 

8  ^fctonn  for  MT  Ij^i??.  The  final  letter  of  v.  24  (now  ^SK, '  hU 
snout  i  and  the  first  letter  of  7/.  25  became  effaced.  Ewald 
{LeArb.  d.  Hcbr.  Spr.  791)  makes  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  interrogative  particle  (n)  in  MT, 
based  on  the  theory  that  the  Arabic  word  for  crocodile  (Jimsdh) 
existed  in  the  Hebrew  vocabulary  of  Job.  Similarly  Hudde ; 
Duhm  leaves  the  point  undecided.  Against  this,  see  Che.  Ex' 
post  tor,  July  1897. 

4  Read  C^  for  D^',  vrith  Gunkel,  to  restore  parallelism ;  cp  Ps. 
74x3/10425/ Is.  27 1. 

»  Reading  D'Syc?j»  h^Vip^  V\TV)y^  ]m.    Cp  Fox. 

•  Reading  D*3'3?  for  the  scarcely  possible  rjVjK,  'ships';  and 
correcting  'l3  pnb^  into  'l3"y;iS.    See  Che.  /'j.(2) 

7  (The.  Job  and  So/.  56,  where  the  first  recent  critical  protest 
was  made  against  the  dominant  theory.  Cp  the  fantasdc  forms 
described  in  Maspero,  Struggle  o/tfu  Nations,  84. 

"  See  Maspero,  op.  cit.  159. 
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historically  most  justifiable,^  identifies  with  the  monsters 
of  Babylonian  origin  called  elsewhere  Rahab  and  his 
helpers  (Job  9 13).  And  even  in  the  uncorrected  but 
still  more  in  the  corrected  text  there  are  expressions  and 
statements  which  are  hardly  explicable  except  on  the 
mythological  theory. '  How,  for  example,  can  the  hippo- 
potamus and  the  crocodile  be  said  to  be,  not  merely 
dangerous  to  approach,  but  beyond  the  range  of  hunters  ? 
There  is  evidence  that  even  in  early  times  the  Egyptians 
were  skilled  in  attacking  and  killing  them.  How,  too, 
can  the  ordinary  hippopotamus  be  called  *  the  firstling 
of  the  ways  of  God'  (Job 40 19),  and  the  ordinary 
crocodile  be  said  to  be  feared  by  all  that  is  lofty,  and  to 
be  king  over  all  the  sons  of  pride'  (Job  41 34  [26])  ? 

The  Babylonian  elements  in  Behemoth  and  Leviathan, 
however,  are  more  important  than  the  Egyptian.  They 
have  been  pointed  out,  though  with  some  exaggeration, 
by  Gunkel,  who  also  noticed  how  much  the  text  of  the 
accounts  of  B6h6moth  and  Leviathan  has  suffered  in 
transmission.  It  may  be  hoped  that  by  the  light  of  the 
m)rthological  interpretation  the  corruptions  may  be 
partly  removed.  For  example,  Job4l9-ii  [1-3]  may  be 
plausibly  emended  thus  (see  JQR,  April,  1897) : — 

Surely  thy  self-confidence  proves  itself  vain  ; 

Even  divine  beings  the  fear  of  him  lays  low. 

An  aneel  shudders  when  he  would  arouse  him ; 

Who  tnen  (among  mortals)  would  dare  to  meet  him  as  a  foe? 

Who  ever  confronted  him  and  came  off  safe? 

Under  the  whole  heaven,  not  one  1 

The  un-emended  form  of  this  passage,  it  is  true,  does  not 
favour  a  mythological  interpretation  ;  but  it  is  very 
diflRcult  to  give  it  any  plausible  meaning,  whereas  the 
emended  text  is  in  perfect  harmony  >^'ith  all  that  we 
hear  of  Leviathan  elsewhere.  One  more  proof  of  the 
helpfulness  of  the  new  theory  may  be  given.  No 
passage  has  puzzled  interpreters  more  than  40 19  b. 
The  RV  renders  thus,  '  He  (only)  that  made  him  can 
make  his  sword  to  approach  (unto  him). '  lann.  however, 
should  be  nan  (Giesebrecht).  The  real  meaning  is,  '  that 
was  made  to  be  ruler  of  his  fellows '  ('n  biS*?  "^V^) — «.^. . 
Behemoth  is  the  king  of  all  land  animals.  Take  this  in 
connection  with  Job  41 25  [33]'  and  Ps.  10426,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Leviathan  was  regarded  as  lord  of  the 
ocean,  and  B6h6moth  of  the  dry  land.  The  former 
notion  was  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians ;  the  latter 
perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.* 

Thus  the  Behemdth  and  Levi§.th&n  passages  in  Job 
represent  a  fusion,  from  every  point  of  view  most 
natural,  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  elements.  The 
dragon  is  primarily  Babylonian  :  it  is  TiSmat  (  =  D^rrn  ; 
see  Creation,  §  2/).  B6h6m6th  may  be  ultimately 
identified  with  Tiamat's  consort  Kingu.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  mythic  monsters  in  question,  the  poet  naturally 
filled  up  the  gaps  in  his  knowledge  from  two  monsters 
of  the  Nile  which  the  Egyptians  regarded  as  represent- 
atives of  the  evil  god  Sit* 

Coming  now  to  (/),  Is.  27,  we  note  that  the  writing 
belongs  to  a  prophetic  passage  which  has  a  strong 
apocalyptic  tinge,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  period 
which  produced  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel.'  Nowhere 
perhaps  in  the  OT  is  the  phraseology  more  distinctly 

1  Hommcl  {Der  bob.  Urspr,  der  dgypt.  Kultur^  1892,  p.  40^ 
connects  Apopi  or  Apep  with  Bab.  abAbu^  'storm-flood.'  Apopi 
is  the  Tifimat  of  heaven.  His  head  is  split  by  the  conquering 
Re'  into  two  parts ;  Tiamat's  body  is  so  treated  by  Marduk. 

2  Reading  ¥r?  TOtH'^  ink,  with  Budde  (improving  slightly 
on  Gunkel).  The  *  sons  of  pride  *  (if  j^gr  is  correct)  may  be  a 
phrase  equivalent  to  '  Rahab's  helpers.  If  so,  mythic  monsters 
iu^  referred  to. 

3  nrr'^3^  is  probably  a  corruption  of  n'n  Vy??  (Che.). 
Leviathan  was  made  to  be  lord  of  living  creatures  (/.^.,  those  of 
the  ocean-depth,  tchOm,  just  mentioned). 

4  Che.  Expositor^  July  1897. 

5  Cp  Maspero's  Struggle  0/  ike  Nations.  Plutarch  {De  Is. 
etOsir.  56)  well  knew  the  connection  of  the  two  Nile-monsters 
with  Typhon  or  Sit. 

«  Che.  Intr.  Is.  150/:,  155^  ;  Lyon,  JBL^  1895,  p.  131, 
quoting  Smith's  ChakUeoM  (tmesis,  ed.  Sayce,  p.  90. 
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mythical.  '  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent '  finds  its 
explanation  in  the  carving  on  a  seal  representing  Marduk 
with  a  dagger  pursuing  the  dragon  which  flees  before 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  and  •  Leviathan  the 
coiled  serpent '  is  the  mythic  phrase  for  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  ^ 

In  (g),  Ps.  74 14,  a  psalmist  gives  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  Leviathan.  To  him  the  destruction  of  Leviathan 
is  past  This  is,  of  course,  the  original  view  represented 
in  the  Babylonian  Creation-story  (see  Creation,  §  2). 
The  passage  should  most  probably  be  read  thus  : — 
Thou  didst  shatter  the  head  of  LevIathSn, 
And  gavest  up  his  [carcase]  as  food  for  the  jackals. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  unburied  corpses  of  the 
Egyptians  (Ex.  14  30);  'the  people  inhabiting  the  wil- 
derness '  is  an  impossible  rendering  of  a  corrupt  text 
(see  Fox).  We  have  here  simply  an  amplification  of  a 
mythic  detail  in  the  story  of  Tiamat  (see  the  Babylonian 
Creation-tablet  iv.  /,  104)  —  the  same  detail  which 
explains  a  fine  passage  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah 
(Is.  51 9). 

Taken  by  itself  (A),  Ps.  104 26,  it  must  be  admitted, 
gives  no  confirmation  to  our  mythological  interpreta- 
tions. Leviathan  appears  as  one  of  the  monsters  of  the 
sea,  and  we  are  told  that  Yahw6  himself  '  formed '  him  as 
its  ruler.  The  writer  may  know  nothing  of  mythologj*. 
He  has  heard  this  said,  and  repeats  it. 

We  now  turn  to  (»")  and  (/),  the  apocrj'phal  passages. 

The  former  (Enoch 607-9)  "^"•'^  i"  Charles's  translation  from 
the  Ethiopic  version  (155) : — '  And  in  that  day  will  two  monsters 
be  parted,  a  female  monster  named  Levi&tbkn,  to  dwell  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  over  the  fountains  of  the  waters.  But  the 
male  is  called  Beh6m(3th,  who  occupies  with  his  breast  (?)  a 
waste  wilderness  named  D2nd&in,  on  tne  east  of  the  garden.  .  .  . 
And  I  besought  that  other  angel  that  he  should  ^ow  me  the 
might  of  these  monsters,  how  they  were  parted  on  one  day,  and 
the  one  was  pbced  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  the  other  in  the 
mainland  of  the  wilderness.' 

The  latter  (4  Esd.  649-52)  is  as  follows : — '  Et  tunc  conseniasti 
duo  animalia,  nomen  uni  uocasti  Behemoth  et  nomen  secundi 
uocasti  Leuiathan.  Et  separasti  ea  ab  alterutro,  non  enim  poterat 
septima  pars  ubi  erat  aqua  congregata  capere  ea.  Et  dedisti 
Behemotn  unam  partem  quae  siccata  est  tertio  die,  ut  inhabitet  in 
ea,  ubi  sunt  montes  mille ;  Leuiathan  autem  dedisti  septimam 
partem  humidam :  et  seruasti  ea  ut  fiant  in  deuorationem  quibus 
uis  et  quando  uis.'  (Behemoth  becomes  uehemoih  in  cod.  M  and 
Enoch  in  codd.  SA  [so  AV].) 

It  is  needless  to  pause  long  on  the  purely  Jewish 
elements  in  these  descriptions.^  That  B(^hemoth  was 
created  on  the  fifth  day  was  an  inference  from  Gen.  1 21  ; 
the  reference  to  the  '  thousand  mountains '  comes  from 
a  faulty  reading  in  Ps.  60 10  (where  »j^k  should  be  Vk) 
combined  with  an  absurd  interpietation  of  niDna  in  the 
same  passage.  The  chief  points  to  notice  are  these : 
B6h6m6th  and  Leviathan  are  not  two  great  water- 
monsters,  but  have  their  habitation,  the  one  on  the  dry 
land,  the  other  in  the  deep ; '  the  Dendain  of  Enoch 
may  possibly  be  the  Babylonian  danninu,  which  b  a 
synonym  of  irsitim,  *  the  earth,'  and  is  literally  *  the 
firm. '  *  According  to  Gunkel,  the  female  monster 
Leviathan  is  Tiamat,  and  the  nude  monster  Behemoth 
is  Kingu,  Tiamat's  husband  (on  whom  see  Creation- 
tablet  iv.  //.  1 19-122).  In  the  Babylonian  story  these 
monsters  met  their  fate  at  creation ;  in  Enoch  the 
assignment  of  their  respective  dwellings  is  an  incident  of 
the  judgment  at  Noah's  flood ;  in  4  Ezra  again  it  is  a 
detail  of  creation.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  dogmatise 
too  freely  on  the  sources  of  the  apocryphal  writers. 
Their  notions  were  probably  a  strange  compound,  in 
which  there  were  exegetical  inferences  side  by  side  with 
corrupted  statements  of  Oriental  tradition.  One  of 
these  statements  appears  to  have  related  to  the  habitation 
of  Behemoth — at  least,  if  we  may  accept  Zimmern's 
explanation  of  Dendain,  which  Dillmann  and  Charles 

1  Cp  the  mythological  serpent  in  one  form  of  the  Babylonian 
Deluge-story  (see  Deluge,  $§  6-9). 

a  For  details  on  the  late  Jewish  fancies,  see  Drummond, 
Jewish  Messiah,  25^-^55  \  Weber, /tf^.  Theol.  160,  202,  402,  404, 

3  C.  H.  Toy,  fudaisiu  and  Christianity,  162. 

*  So  Zimmem,  in  SchSp/.  63 ;  cp  Jensen,  KosmoL  161,  DeL 
Ass.HW'B'i^^ 
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unconvincingly  connect  with  jn  p  (comparing  Dudael, 
Enoch  10  4,  which  is  certainly  not  a  mere  •  fiction  of  the 
author ').  The  view  here  taken  is,  of  course,  quite  con- 
sistent with  Charles's  theory  {Bar.  53)  that  the  writers 
of  4  Esd.  630-725  and  Bar.  27-30  both  used  the  text  of 
an  earlier  work  which  contained  the  story  of  the  six  days 
of  Creation.  This  lost  hexahemeron,  just  as  much  as 
4  Esd.  638-64,  rejwesents  not  a  homogeneous  tradition, 
but  a  medley  of  notions  derived  from  different  sources, 
Jewish  and  Oriental. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Gunkel,  SchSJ^f.  41-69 ; 
Di.'s,  Bu.'s,  and  Du.'s  commentaries  on  Job:  Che.  'The  Book 


CD 


ju  a    ^.vtuiJiciiiai  ten  \jvi  j\t\j  ,    x^ii^.        ^vw^    a-^wi 

of  Job,'  etc.,  Expositor,  Julv,  1897,  and  *  The  Text  of  Job, 
JQRj  .\pril  1897.  See  also  Dragon,  |  4^,  Rahab,  i.  and  c^ 
Hippopotamus,  Crocodile.  On  the  oscillation  of  mythic  and 
semi-mythic  statements  between  the  dragon  and  the  crocodile 
as  ihe  enemy  of  the  Sun-god,  cp  Clermont-Ganneau,  Horns  et 
Saint  Georges  (extrait  de  la  rev.  archtol.),  1877,  pp.  8,  25. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEKAH,  RV  Beka  (I^i'^^),  Ex.  8826.  See  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

BEL  (*?3  ;  6«KAQ  bhA[oc].  ^^u^).  Ass.  briu,  like 
/173  (Baal),  is  a  simple  appellative  meaning  'lord' 
quite  as  often  as  it  is  a  proper  name  (see  Phcenicia). 
In  the  Assyrio- Babylonian  pantheon  it  is  borne  by  two 
deities  (see  Babylonia,  §  26),  the  younger  of  whom, 
identified  with  Marduk  (see  Merodach),  finds  mention 
in  writings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  periods  (Is. 
46i  Jer.  50a  [-ifvD].  61 44  (6  omits)).i 

The  extent  of  the  cultus  of  this  god  in  later  times 
appears  from  the  many  proper  names  compounded 
with  B61  in  Phoenician,  and  more  especially  in  Palmyrene 
inscriptions.^  Jacob  of  Serug  states  that  he  was  the 
god  of  Edessa  (ZDMG  29  131). 

BEL  AND  THE  DBAGON.  See  Daniel,  IL  §  31, 
and  cp  §§  10.  19. 

BELA  (1^73.  'that  which  b  swallowed  up'?:  cp  Jer. 
61 44:  BaAak'[AZ>L].  -AAA  [E  in  Gen.  14  2]),  one  of  the 
five  royal  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  {q.v.,  §  2),  Gen.  142  8, 
where  the  name  receives  the  geographical  explanation, 
'that  is  Zoar.'  In  fact,  in  Gen.  19 20-23  we  hear  of  a 
small  city  near  Sodom,  the  name  of  which  was  called 
Zoar  {g-v.),  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  Lot  from 
the  catastrophe  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of  the 
plain.'  The  writer  of  the  explanation  in  Gen.  14 28 
evidently  means  us  to  suppose  that  the  original  name 
of  Zoar  was  Bela.  The  author  of  Gen.  19  (J),  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  this.  In  13 10  the  same 
writer  speaks  of  Zoar  as  bearing  that  name  before  the 
catastrophe  of  Sodom,  and  a  comparison  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  2630  makes  it  probable  that  the  etymological 
myth  in  19  20-22  does  not  really  presuppose  a  change 
of  name.  It  is  probable  that,  had  the  name  of  Bela 
been  known  in  the  comparatively  early  period  when 
Gen.  19  was  written,  an  et)rraological  myth  would  have 
grown  up  to  account  for  it — •  Therefore  that  region  is 
called  Bela,  because  the  ground  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  it  up'  (cp  Nu.  16 30). 

Such  a  myth  did,  as  a  fact,  spring  up,  but  long  afterwards, 
and  not  as  a  fruit  of  the  popular  imagination.     In  the  Tareum 

^he  king  of  B  '  '  '^       "        ' 


temporary  Joshua  b.  Karcha  (Bacher,  Die  A^nd^  der  Tan- 
naiten,  38).  and  is  repeatedly  given  on  the  authority  of  'the 
Hebrews'  by  Jer.  {Querst.  in  Gen,\A2  19 30;  Comm.  in  Jes. 
15  s) ;  it  has  also  naturally  enough  found  a  place  in  the  Midrash 
{Ber.  rahba,  par.  42).  Hommel  (A  HT 195-198)  boldly  identifies 
Bela  with  the  ancient  city  of  Malka.  which  he  surmises  to  have 
been  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region  ;  but  his  authority  for  giving 

1  The  evidence  of  some  proper  names,  however,  may  seem  to 
show  that  Bel  was  not  unknown  in  Canaan  at  an  earlier  date 
(see  Ash  BEL,  Bildad,  Ebal,  and  cp,  doubtfully,  Balaam  and 
Reuben). 

8  Whether  the  Palm.  713  is  a  bye-form  of  V*3  =  ^3,  as  Hoflfmann 
supposes  {^Ausxagt  aus  d,  Syr.  Act.  Pers.  Mdrt.^  1880,  p.  21,  n. 
Z59),  is  uncertain. 
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this  sitnatton  to  MallcJl  b  a  tablet  which  refers  not  to  Malkil  but 
to  Mellcart  Qohns,  Expas.^  Aug.  1898,  p.  j6oX 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  is  given  to  the  king  of 
Bela.  When  we  consider  the  (probable)  corruptness 
of  other  names  in  the  passage,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  being  uncouth,  early  dropped 
out  of  the  text.  To  supply  •  Bela,'  with  Bishop 
Hervey  (Smith's  DB^^),  is  unnatural.  T.  K.  c. 

BELA  (r*?3).  I.  (B^vAAK  [ADEL],  -AeK  [E  in  Gen. 
36  33]).  The  first  Edomite  king,  son  of  Beor  (or  perhaps 
Achbor  ;  see  Baal-Han  an  [i]),  of  the  city  of  Dinhabah 
(Gen.  36  32/.  =  i  Ch.  1 43/. ).  It  is  singular  that  a  diviner 
famous  in  legend  was  called  '  Bil'am  (Balaam)  son  of 
Beor.'  With  Ndldeke  {Untersuch.  87)  and  Hommel 
(AHT  153)  we  may  venture  to  identify  Bela'  and  Bil'am, 
and  all  the  more  confidently  if  Bil'am  belonged  to  a 
region  adjoining  Eldom  (see  Pethor).  Obviously  the 
temptation  which  the  name  presented  to  an  imaginative 
narrator  must  have  been  irresistible.  Targ.  Jon.  and 
Targ.  I  Ch.  I44  had  already  suggested  the  identifica- 
tion. The  list  which  contains  the  name  Bela  ben-Beor 
is  regarded  by  Sayce  as  a  piece  of  an  Edomite  chronicle. 
It  comes  before  us,  however,  as  a  thoroughly  Hebrew 
document,  and  is  correlated  with  the  history  of  the  b'ne 
Israel  (Gen.  3631-39  ;  probably  J E).  Certainly  it  is  no 
sport  of  the  idealistic  imagination  ;  a  true  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  a  kindred  people  prompted  its  preservation. 
It  may  be  incomplete,  or  it  may  have  had  some  lacuna; 
filled  up  ignorantly,  not  to  speak  of  the  undeniable 
corruptions  of  the  text  Let  us  take  the  list  as  it  stands, 
and  see  what  we  can  gather  from  it 

The  list  contains  eight  names  (or  rather  seven,  for 
Baal-hanan  has  come  in  through  a  scribe's  error). 
Four  kings  have  their  fathers'  names  given  ;  ^  six  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  city,  and  one  is 
described  as  of  a  certain  region  (Husham).  The  names 
both  of  the  cities  and  of  the  persons  (or  apparent  persons) 
are  not  all  correct.  Dinhabah,  Matred,  and  Me- 
ZEHAB  are  corrupt,  and  the  corruptions  efface  the  im- 
portant fact  that  Bela  (whose  city  was  not  Dinhabah  * 
h\x\  Rehoboth ;  cp  r.  37)  and  Mehetabel  came  from  the 
N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri  or  Musur  (see  Mizraim, 
§  2  ^).  It  will  be  noted  that  one  of  the  names  occurs 
twice  (in  v.  39,  •  Hadar '  is  certainly  a  wrong  reading) : 
it  is  properly  the  name  of  a  god — of  the  Aramaean  god 
Hadad.  From  this  name,  and  from  two  other  items — 
'  Bela  the  son  of  Beor '  and  '  Saul  of  Rehoboth  1^  the 
river ' — Bishop  A.  C.  Hervey  inferred  (Smith's  DB.^s.v. 
'Bela')  that  there  had  been  an  Aramaean  conquest  of 
Edom.  The  references  to  Bela  and  Saul,  however,  are 
not  really  in  point  (cp  Balaam,  §  3),  and  all  that  the 
doubly  attested  Hadad,  3  [i.  2]— together  with  Bedad 
— can  be  held  to  suggest  is  that  Aramaean  influence  was 
early  felt  as  far  south  as  Edom. 

More  important  is  the  historical  notice  connected  wth 
the  name  of  Hadad,  son  of  Bedad  (see  also  Husham). 
It  tells  us  of  the  early  occupation  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  land  of  Moab  by  the  Midianites,  whom  the 
Edomites  under  Hadad  defeated.  We  can  imderstand 
this  notice  in  the  light  of  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  same 
plundering  hordes,  described  in  Judg.  7.  To  make  the 
two  events  contemporary,  with  Kautzsch  in  Riehm's 
//WB^  (art  •  Midian '),  seems  needless  and  hazardous. 

Our  most  interesting  as  well  as  most  certain  result, 
however,  is  the  antiquity  of  regal  government  among 
the  Edomites  ;  and,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  dynasties,  and  from  the  continual  references  to  the 
cities  of  the  respective  kings,  we  may  probably  infer, 
with  Winckler,  that  the  kings  were  of  the  type  of 
Abimelech,  or  at  the  most  of  Saul,  and  that  their  rule, 
except  in  time  of  war,  was  little  felt  save  by  their  own 
tribe.  It  is  true  that  this  will  not  apply  to  Saul  of 
Rehoboth  of  the  River,  for  this  place  seems  to  have 

1  Baal-hanan  (c.v.)  was  perhaps  really  the  father  of 
Hadad  II. ;  ben  Acfibor  is  a  variant  to  ben  Beor  which  has 
attached  itself  to  the  wrong  name. 
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been  in  Musri,  not  in  Edom  ;  but  we  should  observe  the 
variation  in  the  phraseology  of  the  account  of  Saul.  It 
is  not  said  that  his  city  was  Rehoboth,  but  that  he  was 
'of  Rehoboth.'  We  may  suppose  that  he  entered  by 
marriage  into  an  Edomite  family  and  then  obtained  a 
tribal  sovereignty.  He  was  a  Musrite  (a  native  of  the 
N.  Arabian  Musri).  The  name  of  the  last  king  (Hadar, 
or  rather  Hada!d)  is  unaccompanied  by  the  historical 
notice  which  we  should  have  expected  ;  it  is,  however, 
followed  exceptionally  by  the  name  of  his  wife,  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Matred,  and  a 
daughter  of  Me-zahab.  The  former  name  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mizran  (Misran),  the  latter  of  Mizrim  (Misrim). 
Misrim  was  really  a  correction  of  Misran.  Mehetabel, 
as  well  as  Bela  and  Saul,  was  a  Misrite.  This  is  a  fact 
with  important  historical  bearings  (see  Hadad,  i.  2). 

T.  K.  c. 
2.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamw  [ft  9  (i.)]  (BaA«  [BALD;  Gen. 
4621   (RV    Belah,   /BoAo  [ADL])=Nu.  263840:   cpiCh.7  6 
^oAcu  [L ;  BA  omit]  7  (paXat  [L],  ^oAe  [A],  fioKtt  [B] ;  in  v.  6 


afieipa  in  B  takes  the  place  of  Bela  and  Bechek  [^.v.])  and  8  x 
(fi€\€Xerik  [B]),  and  the  gentilic  Belalto  or  rather  Balite  C^^a), 
Nu.  26  38  OaA«(«]t  [BAFLIX 

3.  b.  Azaz,  in  genealogy  of  Reuben  (poKex  [B],  -Ae  [A],  -Aaa 
[L]),  iCh.  68. 
BELAH  (i;?9).  Gen.  46ai  AV,  RV  Bela.  ii.  2. 

BELEHUS  (BhAcmoc  [BA]),  i  Esd.2i6=Erra47 
Bishlam  (^.v.). 

BELIAL.  This  is  an  imperfect  reproduction  of  the 
Heb.  71? v3  (18  times  in  historical  books,  once  in  Job, 
thrice  in  Proverbs,  thrice  in  Psalms,  twice  in  the  psalm- 
like passage  prefixed  to  Nahum  (1 11-15  [2iJ,  see  RV]). 
On  2  Cor.  615,  see  below  (§  i). 

It  is  generally  taken  to  mean  '  worthlessness,'  whether 

1  TTnafe      d  "™°^^  °^  material,  so  that  the  familiar 

* .   *j??.  *^    phrase,   '  sons  (or  men)  of  Belial,'  would 

waaitiioiL  ^^^  ,  good-for-nothing  fellows ' ;  RV^Jf- 
gives  '  base  fellows. ' 

So  BDB,  from  »^3,  'not/  and  ^V",*,  'profit'  (?);  so,  too, 
R Vn»g.  in  2  S.  23  6  and  elsewhere.  This  rendering,  however,  is 
not  supported  by  the  earliest  tradition  ;  for  ©_  renders  *  Belial ' 
by  avofirfijiay  avoftloy  anoaTaaia  (Aq.  also  gives  iirocrrao'ta), 
and  the  qualification  ^ '  of  Belial '  by  ao'c^1^,  o^fMv.  Aoi/uiof , 
irapavofioi,  with  or  without  atr^o  as  the  case  may  oe.  We 
find  also  v(0(  napavoiuay  (often),  and  (Symm.)  awirdroicTOt, 
awvovraroi.  These  renderings  may  imply  the  etymology  *7a 
V^y,  absque  jugo  (Jer.),  and  this  etymology,  though  impossible, 
b  yet  more  in  harmony  with  biblical  usage.  Tg.  gives  K'Dl^tD» 
*  oppressors. 

Another  tradition,  however,  favours  the  use  of  Belial 
as  a  proper  name.  So  in  ©^  Jud.  20 13  (/SeXia/x),  Theod. , 
Judg.  1922,  and  occasionally  in  Vg.  ;  so,  too,  in  the 
English  versions  including  even  RV  (on  RV^s-,  see 
above).  This  came  about  in  the  following  way.  How- 
ever we  account  for  it,  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  OT  and  the  NT  Belial  (sometimes  in 
the  forms  Beliar  or  Berial)  was  used  as  a  synonym  for 
the  arch-demon  Satan  ;  it  is  so  used  in  2  Cor.  615.  where 
Paul  asks.  What  harmony  is  there  between  Christ 
(parallel  to  •  light ')  and  Beliar  (parallel  to  *  darkness ')  ? 
[/JcXtap  (BXC) ;  cp  Jer.'s  explanation,  caecum  lumen ^ 
as  if  TiK  »V3.  in  OS,^)  764].  Beliar  stands  for  Satan 
also  in  Test.  xii.  Pair,  (often  ;  e.g.  Test.  Rub,  2,  -4,  6), 
the  Asc,  Isa.  (Berial),  and  Jubilees  (ch.  15,  ed.  Charles). 
In  the  Sib.  Oracles  (iii.  63,^.  iv.  137^)  Nero,  under 
the  name  of  Beliar,  is  to  lead  the  armies  of  Antichrist  ^ 
(see  Antichrist,  §  15) ;  and,  according  to  Bousset,  the 
phrase  h  AvOpurwos  rijs  dvofdas  (ib.  §  4)  in  2Thess.  23 
(BN,  Tisch. ,  Treg. ,  WH  ;  ifxaprias  for  dvo/dai  has 
also  good  authority)  may  be  a  translation  of  BeliaL 

w.  H.  B. 

Both  for  the  sake  of  exegesis  and  on  account  of  the 
importance    of   Jewish    semi  -  mythological    modes    of 

a.  Meaninn  ^"""S*"^'  '^  ^  "^^""^  *"*  ^/^!^  ^  ^° 

of  word.  course  of  development  of  the  mean- 

^^      ings  of  Belial,  and  to  form  a  probable  con- 

1  Cp  Deane,  Pseudepigr,  92,  x68,  949,  and  Bousset,  Der 

Antichrist. 
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jecture  as  to  the  origin,  or  at  least  the  nature,  of  the 
word.  G.  F.  Moore  (on  Judg.  19  22)  gives  a  better 
rendering  of  VySa  »33  than  most  commentators,  viz., 
•vile  scoundrels' ;  this  recognises  the  fact  that  'a  sug- 
gests not  merely  worthlessness  or  ordinary  viciousness, 
but  gross  wickedness.  He  also  describes  the  different 
etymologies  of  Belial  as  extremely  dubious,  and  cannot 
find  in  the  Hebrew  language  any  analogy  for  the  word. 
In  fact  the  seemingly  compound  word  riahi  (Job  267)  is 
imaginary;  it  is  a  corruption  of  uhl7\*  'utter  vanity.' 
But  Moore  passes  over  Lagarde's  acute  suggestion  (in 
Proph.  Chald.,  p.  47,  cp  Uebers.  139),  that  S;;'S3  131 
in  Ps.  418[9]  (cp  /.  2)  suggests  an  etymology  (a  popular 
one?)  from  rhv  "^l*  '  ^^  rising  up.'  In  Expos.  ('95* 
435-439)  the  present  writer  sought  to  show  that  Belial 
(^y^Va)  is  found  in  the  OT  in  three  senses  :  (i)  the  sub- 
terranean watery  abyss,  (2)  hopeless  ruin,  (3)  great  or 
even  extreme  wickedness.  The  third  meaning  is  com- 
mon ;  the  first  and  second  are  rare,  and  found  only  in 
late  passages  (see  Ps.  18  4  [5]  =  2  S.  225,  Ps.  41 8  [9]  101  3 
[58  3  hyhi,  so  read,  =  deeds  of  destruction]  NaL  1  xx  xs 
[2i]),  but  should,  if  naturalness  of  development  is  to 
count  for  anything,  be  more  nearly  original  than  the 
third.  It  is  only  in  Ps.  I84  [5]  that  Belial  is  used  to 
denote  the  abyss, ^  and  it  may  be  objected  to  the  view 
that  this  is  the  primary  meaning  that  in  Asc.  Jes.  42, 
Berial,  like  Sammael  in  79,  appears  as  an  angel  of 
the  firmament  (cp  Eph.  22).  However,  as  Bousset  has 
shown,*  the  eschatological  tradition  of  Antichrist 
\q.v.,  §  13/],  one  of  whose  names  is  Belial,  is  derived 
Intimately  from  the  old  Babylonian  dragon-myth,  and 
we  know  that  the  mythic  dragon  has  for  his  proper 
sphere  the  sea,  though  in  some  mythic  developments 
he  appears  as  a  temporary  inhabitant  of  heaven,  from 
which  at  last  he  and  his  angels  are  cast  out  (Rev.  12 7-9). 
It  is,  therefore,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  old  myth 
to  suppose  that  Belial  may  have  been  originally  an  angel 
of  the  abyss,  not  of  the  firmament. 

We  now  come  to  the  origin  of  the  word.  Beliyya*al 
seems  to  be  a  Hebrew  modification  of  some  earlier  word, 

Orifff  planned  so  as  to  suggest  a  popular  etymo- 
9.  ungUL.  iQgy^  .,c,y,  ,1,2,  •  (from  which)  one  comes  not 
up  again '  (cp  mat  Id  idrai,  the  Ass.  equivalent  of  a 
Sumerian  title  of  the  underworld  meaning  •  the  land 
without  return,'  Jensen,  Kosmol.  218,  222).  This 
earlier  word  was  most  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Babylonian  mythology  of  the  underworld.  The  original 
word,  which  was  Hebraised  just  as  abubu,  '  deluge,'  was 
Hebraised  (see  Deluge,  §  7),  may  very  possibly  have 
been  Belili,'  which  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  hence  of  the  underworld,  the  sister  of  Du'uzu 
or  Tammuz,  from  whom  she  differs  in  being  unable  to 
ascend  again  to  earth  (see  Descent  of  IStar,  /.  51  in 
Jeremias,  Bab. -ass.  Vorstell.  23  ;  and  cp  Jensen,  Kosmol, 
225,  272,  275).  There  may  have  been  a  middle  form 
between  Belili  (which  appears  to  be  Sumerian — i.e., 
non-Semitic)  and  Beliyya'al  which  has  been  lost ;  cp 
Nephilim,  §  2.  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites  prob- 
ably took  the  name  (which  three  times  [iS.  2625  2S. 
16  7  I  K.  21 13]  has  the  article)  as  a  synonym  for  the 
abyss  of  Sheol.  Afterwards  it  seems  to  have  become 
a  symbol  of  insatiable  and  malignant  destructiveness 
(cp  niin).  and  hence  the  phrase  'sons  (son,  daughter) 
of  Belial';  but  the  older  meaning  was  not  forgotten, 
as  we  see  from  Ps.  184[5].  The  objection  of  Bau- 
dissin  (Herzog,C)  s.v.  'Belial'),  that  'streams  of 
the  under- world'  (Ps.  I.e.)  would  be  a  unique  phrase, 
is  of  no  moment,  for  the  whole  context  is  in  some 
important  respects  unique.  It  is  not  a  flood  from 
the  sky  that  overwhelms  the  speaker;  it  is  a  flood 
from  below — i.e.t   the   'waters  of  death,'   which    are 

1  In  r.4[sl/  niD.  Vy^Sa.  ViKr,  and  n^D  are  parallel,  pio 
is  the  world  of  the  dead  (or  its  ruler^  as  49  X5  [^6] ;  Vp*73  and 
ViME'  should  have  the  same  meaning. 

a  Op.  cit.  60/,  86/,  99-iox. 

»  Che.  Exp.  Times,  8493/  [•97], 
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a  primitive  element  in  Babylonian  m)rthology  (see 
Cainites.  §6). 

Hommel,  while  accepting  this  identification,  proposes 
a  modification  of  the  theory.  He  thinks  that  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  phrase  quoted  above  was  simply  translated 
Vy»^a  by  the  Canaanites,  from  whom  the  name  was 
borrowed  again  by  the  Babylonians  as  Belili  {Exp, 
Times,  8  472).  This  is  plausible  ;  but  we  should  like 
to  know  how  far  this  theory  would  lead  us. 

In  Exp.  Timts^^^off.^  Baudissin  returns  to  the  subject.  He 
still  maintains  the  derivation  of  Beliyyd al  from  '^3  and^p**, 
and  thinks  that  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  word  may 
possibly  be  due  to  editorial  manipulation,  and  that  the  word 
(explained  as  '  worthlessness  '  = '  wickedness  ')  does  not  look  very 
ancient.^  He  also  quotes  a  communication  of  Jensen,  which 
Cheyne  in  his  answer  regards  as  favourable  rather  than  other- 
wise to  the  new  theory,  though  Jensen  himself  expresses  his 
agreement  with  Baudissin.  See  Exp.  Times,  ix.,  x.,  and  also 
Che.  Psalms,^)  on  Ps.  184[5]  (popular  etymology  from  y^a, 
*  to  swallow  up.'  y,  however,  is  intrusive,  cp  KOnig,  Lehrgtb. 
U.I403).  §  I,  W.  H.  B.;   §  2/.,  T.  K.  C. 

BELLOWS  (n3D,  properly  •  instrument  for  blow- 
ing'; <l)YCHTHp).  mentioned  only  in  EVof  Jer.  699^ 
in  connection  with  lead-smelling  ;  see  Metals,  §  2. 

In  Egypt  bellows  were  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Thotmes 
III.  A  leather  bag  was  fitted  into  a  frame  from  which  extended 
a  long  pipe  to  the  fire.  Two  bags  were  used,  upon  each  of  which 
the  operator  placed  a  foot,  pressing  them  alternately,  while  he 
pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with  a  strins  that  he  held  in  his 
n.ind  (wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  2312/).  In  one  illustration  Wilkinson 
notes  that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows  they  were  raised  as  if 
full  of  air,  thus  implying  a  knowledge  of  the  vsd  ve.  The  earliest 
forerunner  of  the  bellows  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  reed  or 
pipe,  which  was  used  by  smiths  in  the  age  of  Usertesen  (2  234, 
illustration  413,  fig.  3). 

\Vhether  hand-bellows  were  used  by  the  Hebrews  for 
domestic  purposes  is  quite  unknown  ;  for  a  description 
of  a  primitive  kind  still  used  in  Egypt  see  Wilkinson 
(»•  313)- 

BELLS,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  though 
used  as  ornaments  at  the  present  day  in  Syria,  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
The  words  so  rendered  require  examination. 

X.  JtoySi  Pa'dmdn  (\/=to  strike),  used  of  the  golden  oma< 
mcnts  which,  alternately  with  Pomegranates  [q.v.],  were  worn 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Ephod  (Ex.  2833^!  8925/I,  K^ltovt^ ; 
CD  also  in  the  Heb.  of  Ecclus.  Abja  and  9/1,  and  see  Cowley  and 
Neubauer  ad  loc.).     Their  purpose  is  related  in  Ex.  28  35. 

a.  ;i^"?»3flD»  mifill5th  (cp  Q^B^ioi  *  cymbals  "X  upon  which  were 
inscribed  the  words,  '  Holy  unto  Yahwi,'  were  worn  by  the 
horses  in  Zechariah's  prophecy  (Zech.  14  20,  A  Vmg.  •  bridles ' ; 
so  0  xaXKvi^  and  V%./reHum), 

In  both  cases  small  discs  or  plates  are  meant,  the 
n^Vxo  being  possibly  similar  to  the  D'pnfcj  or  crescents 
(see  Necklace)  of  Judg.  896. 

BELMEN  (RV  Belmaim)  is  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  the  defensive  measures  of  the  Jews  against  Holo- 
fernes,  in  Judith  4  4t.  The  readings  are  BcA/wd^lN  [A], 
BaiA.  [B],  ABeA.  [N];  Syr.  JIa,^%»^  (Abel- 
meholah) ;  Vet.  Lat.  Abelmam.  Belmen  would  thus 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Belxnain  [EV]  (BcABaim 
[BA],  ABeA.[X].  Syr.  JlcL-^'^ad^.  Vg.  Belma,  Vet 
Lat.  Abelme)  of  Judith  73,  which,  obviously,  is  re- 
garded as  lying  near  Dothan,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  Abel-maim  of  aCh.  I64,  nor  perhaps  the  B.val- 
H.\MON  of  Ct.  8x1.  The  place  meant  b  probably 
Ibleam  (modern  Blr  Bel'ameh),  a  town  of  strategical 
importance.  In  Judith  8  3  this  place  is  probably  in- 
tended by  Balamo.  RV  Balamon  {^oKafiMv  [BJCAj, 
Syr.  ^  ^^•^'^N^T  B^hA),  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the 
translator  had  a  correct  text  and  understood  it  rightly, 
we  should  be  justified  in  restoring  ^dXafiup  for  ^eXfuiiv 
in  44.  Certainly  none  of  the  readings  in  44  can  be 
accepted  as  reproducing  the  original  name.  T.  K.  c. 
"RVJJiltkV^.Aii.  or  as.  following  the  Greek  form,  he 
1  <5,  however,  not  inaptly,  finds  a  reference  to  the  '  belloMrs  of 
the  smith'  in  Job. 82 19,  where  0*bin  n'UK,  'new  bottles,'  is 
rendered  ^.  xa^^«K  (reading  D*&Vi). 
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is  called  in   Baruchln/:.   Balthasar,  RV  BaltaiaT 

(>VK^*^3.  or,  less  correctly.  >r^N^3 ;  BaAtacaR 
[®«7  Theod.]^  which  is  also  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
I'V^Ktopj,  Belteshazzar.*  see  Daniel  ii.  §§  2  13),  was. 
according  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  a  son  and  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  The  length  of 
the  reign  of  Belshazzar  is  not  given  ;  but  we  read 
in  Dan.  8 1  of  '  the  third  year '  of  his  reign.  In  Dan. 
630/.  [31/.]  it  is  stated  that  he  was  slain,  and  that  on 
his  death  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  Darius 
the  Mede.  All  references  to  Belshazzar  in  other  authors, 
including  that  in  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Baruch  (In/), 
appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  passages  in 
Daniel ;  and.  since  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  was  composed  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
the  narrative  is  open  to  question. 

Till  quite  lately  it  was  the  fashion  to  follow  Jos.  {Anf. 
X.  11 2)  in  identifying  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel  with  the 
last  Babylonian  king.  ^a^oduSriXos,  whom  Jos.  else- 
where calls  'Sa^bvyrjSos  (in  a  citation  from  Berossus ; 
see  c.  Ap.  1  ao)  ;  in  Herod.  1 77 188  this  king  appears  as 
Xa^OvrfTOi,  and  in  Abydenus  (quoted  by  Eus.  Pr.  Ev. 
941)  as  'SapayvLdoxos.  Against  the  identification  of 
Belshazzar  with  NabonnSdus  it  was  urged  that  the 
latter,  according  to  Berossus,  was  not  even  a  relation 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  but  'a  certain  Babylonian'  who 
usurped  the  throne  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  ;  nor 
was  NabonnSdus  slain,  like  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  but  is  stated 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  province  of  Carmania  (the 
modern  Kirmftn).  These  objections  were  so  serious 
that  a  few  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  defend  the  narra- 
tive of  E)aniel,  identified  Belshazzar  with  Evil-merodach 
(2  K.  2527). 

The  discovery  of  the  Babylonian  inscriptions  has  re- 
futed both  of  the  above-mentioned  theories,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  narrative 
in  Daniel  is  unhistorical.  An  unhistorical  narrative,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  a  pure  fiction,  and  in  this  case  it 
appears  probable  that  the  author  of  Daniel  made  use  of  a 
traditional  story.  It  is  now  known  that  NabonnOdus, 
the  Nabu-ni'id  of  the  inscriptions,  who  reigned  from  555 
to  538  B.C.,  had  a  son  called  Bel-§ar-usur  {i.e.,  '  13el, 
preserve  thou  the  king '),  a  name  of  which  Belshazzar  is 
evidently  a  corruption.  In  a  celebrated  inscription 
Nabu-na'id  offers  up  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  •  Bel-§ar-usur, 
the  exalted  (or,  my  first-bom)  son,  the  sprout  of  my 
body  (/iV.  heart)*:  see  Schr.  COT  2 131,  and  also  A'B 
3^96/  Moreover,  in  certain  contract- tablets,  dating 
from  the  first,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
years  of  NabQ-na'id,  Bel-Sar-usiu-.  the  son  of  the  king,  is 
expressly  named.  Several  other  tablets  of  the  same  reij^n 
speak  of  a  '  son  of  the  king ' ;  but  whether  in  all  these 
cases  B€l-Sar-usur  is  meant  cannot  be  determined,  since 
Nabu-n&'id  appears  to  have  had  at  least  one  other  son.* 
It  is,  however,  generally  believed  that  Bel-Sar-usur  must 
be  identical  with  the  prince  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  Cyrus,  which  informs  us  that  in  the  seventh,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  years  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-na'id. 
•  the  son  of  the  king '  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in 
Akkad — i.e.,  Northern  Babylonia.  Unfortunately,  this 
very  important  inscription  is  mutilated,  so  that  we  learn 
nothing  of  the  years  twelve  to  fifteen  of  Nabu-na'id,  and 
in  the  account  of  the  sixteenth  year  only  a  few  words 
are  legible.  Of  the  seventeenth  and  last  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  there  is  a  long  account ;  but  it  would  seem 
very  doubtful  whether  '  the  son  of  the  king '  is  mentioned 

1  [fiapTavap  (5Th.  (Aa?  mg.)  in  Dan.  1  7  and  in  <Ba  Dan.  2  26 
456  16  thrice  6  I  81.] 

2  Darius  Hystaspis  tells  us  in  one  of  his  inscriptions  (Spiegel, 
Altpers.  Keihnsckr.^)  \q  f.  ['81])  that  early  m  his  reign  a 
rebellion  was  raised  at  Babylon  by  an  imp>ostor  who  professed 
to  be  *  Nabukudra9ara,  son  of  Nabunita' — i.e.,  Nebuchadrezzar, 
son  of  NabQ-nu'id.  Iliis  proves,  at  least,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  Naba-nS'id  was  oelieved  to  have  had  a  son  named 
Nebuchadrezzar.    See  Che.,  Jerv.  Ret.  Li/e^  Lect.  i. 
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again.  ^  In  any  case,  it  is  implied  that  NabQ-n&'id,  not 
Bel-Sar-iisur,  was  at  this  time  commander  of  the  army 
in  Akkad  (see  TSBA  7  139-J76.  A'^  8  ^  128-137,  and 
O.  E.  Hagen,  '  Keilschriftiirkunden  mr  Gesch.  des 
Konigs  Cyrus '  in  the  Beitrdgf  zur  Assyr.  [ed.  Delitzsch 
and  Haupt]  2214-225  ['94]).  We  possess,  moreover, 
another  inscription  of  Cyrus,  describing  the  conquest 
of  Babylonia  at  considerable  length  and  expressly  men- 
tioning King  Nabun^'id,  but  without  any  reference  to 
a  *son  of  the  king'  (see  /RAS,  new  series,  12 70-97, 
A'^  3/^  120-127,  and  Beitrdge  tur  y^jjjr.  2208-215). 
Hence  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Bel-Sar-usur 
played  any  important  part  at  the  close  of  his  father's 
reign,  ancl  it  is  even  possible  that  he  may  have  died 
some  years  earlier. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  the  historical  prince  B€l-§ar-usur  bears  but  a 
very  slight  resemblance  to  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel. 
The  one  is  the  son  of  the  usurper  Nabuna'id  ;  the  other 
is  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  one  is,  at  the  most, 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  the  other  is  actually  king,  for  docu- 
ments are  dated  from  the  year  of  his  accession  (Dan.  7 x 
8i).  Moreover,  if  the  ordinary  rendering  of  Dan.  67 
1629  be  correct,  Belshazzar  is  represented  as  sole  king, 
for  a  man  who  can  of  his  own  authority  make  any  one 
he  pleases  •  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom '  must  clearly  be 
supreme  in  the  state.  Since,  however,  the  word  trans 
lated  '  third  ruler '  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  is  of  very 
doubtful  meaning,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  press  this 
argument. 

In  order  to  prove  that  B€l-Sar'Ufur  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father,  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  king  Marduk-Sar> 
usur,  who  is  mentioned  on  certain  Babylonian  tablets,  must  be 
identical  with  Bcl-Sar-u$ur ;  but  Assynologists  now  admit  that 
king  Marduk-lar-u§ur  reigned  he/ore  NabOna'id,  and  identify 
him  with  Nergal-Sar-u$ur  (559-555  B.C. :  see  TSBA  6 108,  and 
Tiele's  BAG  476  n.  [1886-88]).  It  has  likewise  been  urged 
that,  though  BSl-Sar-u^ur  was  not  a  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  he 
may  have  been  a  grandson  of  Nebuchadrezzar  through  his 
mother ;  but  the  theory  that  NabQn^'id  married  a  daughter  of 
Nebuchadrezzar  rests  upon  no  evidence  whatever. 

It  remains,  therefore,  altogether  uncertain  how  the 
story  in  Daniel  really  originated ;  but,  besides  the 
similarity  of  the  names  Belshazzar  and  B6l-Sar-usur, 
there  is  at  least  one  reason  for  thinking  that  King  Bel- 
shazzar was  not  invented  by  the  author.  Herodotus, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  calls  the  last  Babylonian  king 
Labynetus,  representing  him  as  the  son  of  an  earlier 
Labynetus,  the  famous  Nebuchadrezzar.  Further,  in 
a  Chaldaean  legend  related  by  AbydSnus,  the  last  king 
of  Babylon  seems  to  have  figured  as  a  son  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar (see  Schr.  '  Die  Sage  vom  Wahnsinn  Nebuchad- 
nezar's,'  in  the  JPT,  1881,  pp.  618-629).  The  date 
of  the  historian  Abf  d6nus  is  indeed  doubtful ;  hal  he 
can  hardly  have  borrowed  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  so  that  the  agreement  of  these 
three  accounts  in  wrongly  describing  the  last  Babylonian 
king  as  a  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar  must  be  due  to  their 
having  followed  some  popular  tradition.     See  also  AsH- 

PENAZ,  ShAREZER.  A.  A.  B. 

BELT  (ryyq)  Jobl22it  RV.  AV  'strength.*  See 
Girdle,  3. 

BELTE8HAZZAB  p^^K^^d).  See  Daniel,  il 
§13. 

BELTIS  (Is.  10 4  corr.  text).     See  Gebal. 

BEN  (|^>  §  64),  a  Levite,  enimierated  between  Zecha- 
riah  and  Jaaziel  (i  Ch.  16i8t).  ©*-  renders  '  Zox.  vlbt 
lewyX* ;  but  ©"•**,  no  doubt  rightly,  omits.  The  name 
is  wanting  in  the  parallel  list  in  i  Ch.  1620.  Cp 
Jaaziel. 

1  The  passage  which  Schrader  in  1890  translated  'the  wife  of 
the  king  had  died '  is  supposed  by  Pinches  10  mean  *  the  son  of 
the  king  died'  (see  Smith's  DB(^^\  1893,  article  *  Belshazzar 'X 
while  Ha^en  renders  'he  [i.e.^  Gubaru]  slew  the  son  of  the 
king'  (he  is  careful,  however,  to  indicate  that  the  word  ' son '  is 
doubtful).  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  no  argument  can  be  built 
upon  the  clause  in  question. 
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BEN-ABINADAB  (nTJ^n^J-JI,  'son  of  Abinadab. 
so  AV),  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  prefects,  i  K. 
4  II  RV  AVn«-  (yiOY  aBinaAaB[A],  xinanaA.  [L]; 
(S"  is  corrupt,  but  perhaps  )(eiN  d^NA^AN  represents  the 
name  [Sweie  reads — X6IN  ANA  Aan])  ;  see  Solomon. 
Klostermann,  however,  suggests  "U'aK,  *  Abiner ' ;  i  and 
n  are  easily  confounded,  and  the  final  3  in  anj'aJ*  may  be 
really  the  preposition  ('in')  prefixed  to  'all  Naphath- 
dor,"  or  'all  the  height  of  Dor'  (KV),  words  which 
define  the  extent  of  the  prefecture. 

BENAIAH  (-liTJ?  in  Nos.  i  /.  4  /.  11,  and  n;}3  in 
Nos.  1-3,  6-11  ;  '  Yah  hath  built  up,*  §  31  [see  Bani]  ; 
BanaiaLc]  [BAL],  Bancac.  Bcniac  L^*  in  i  Ch. 
I65]). 

I.  (irna  ;  but  in  a  S.  20 23  i  Ch.  11 22  .tjs)  b.  Jehoiada, 
a  •  valiant  man '  (see  Ish-hai,  the  son  of),  only  second, 
on  David's  roll  of  honour,  to  '  the  three. '  He  was  a 
Judahite  of  Kabzeel,  and  commanded  the  so-called 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2  S.  8x8  ^avai  [B], 
fiavayaias  [A],  2O23  i  Ch-lSij),  and  David  set  him 
over  his  bodyguard  (nyoro  2  S.  23  23).  He  gave  valu- 
able support  to  Solomon  against  Adonijah  (i),  and 
after  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  Joab,  was 
appointed  to  the  vacant  post  of  general  ( i  K.  1 32-38 
234  [om.  6»]  35  ^avatov  [BA]  44  [om.  ®"]).»  Three 
(or  at  any  rate  two)  special  exploits  were  assigned  to 
him  in  popular  tradition  (a  S.  232o/.  =  1  Ch.  II22/ 
[Kovoua  B^]).  On  the  first  two  see  Ariel,  i  ;  a  correction 
of  the  text  is  indispensable.  The  other  feat  consisted 
in  his  sla3ring  a  'Misrite'  (aS. 232i) — i.e.,  a  man  of 
Musr  or  Musri  (see  Mizraim,  §  2).  This  hero  is  twice 
mentioned  in  a  list  of  no  value  in  i  Ch.  27  (5/  34).  Each 
time  there  is  an  inaccuracy.  In  v.  5  (RV)  Benaiah's 
father  is  described  (by  an  obvious  confusion  of  names) 
as  '  the  priest '  ;  in  v.  34  '  Jehoiada  son  of  Benaiah ' 
takes  the  place  of  'Benaiah  son  of  Jehoiada.'  Cp 
Jehoiada,  a,  and  see  David,  §11  (^)  L 

2.  One  of  David's  thirty,  a  I*irathonite ;  2  S.  28  30  (^n*33 ;  O 
corruptly  rov  E^paBcuov  [B],  om.  AL);  i  Ch.1131  27z4(r;*j3). 

See  PiRATHON. 

3.  A  Simeonite  chief  (i  Ch.436  (om.  9^]). 

4.  A  Levite  singer  of  the  second  grade,  one  of  those  who 
played  with  psalteries  set  to  Alamoth  (ff.v.),  x  Ch.  15 18  2024 
(/5awu[BKALD165. 

5.  An  overseer  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ch. 
81 13). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Jahaziel  [4I ;  2  Ch.  2O14  (om.  Ob). 

7-IO.  In  list  of  those  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  5  endX 
vir. — 7.  One  of  the  b'ne  Parosh  (^.r.),  £zral025  (p.av€ua  [»<])= 
X  Esd.936,  Baanias,  RV  Banneas  03ai^aia«  (BA]).  8.  One 
of  the  b'ne  Fahath-Moab  (ff.v.X  EzralOso;  m  ||  i  Esd.93x 
perhaps  Naidus  (yaiZot  [B],  i^oci.  [A],  fiavaiaif  and  uojcca? 
[LD.  9.  One  of  the  b'ne  Bani,  Ezral035,  in  11  1  Esd.9j4 
Mabdai,  RV  Mamdai  (/jLOfiiat  [B],  ftavdcu  [A],  fiayata  [LJX 
10.  One  of  the  b'ne  Nebo  (/.».,  iv.)  (/Sami  (LJ),  Ezra  10  43 
-I  Esd.935  Banaias  (/Sovcu  [L]X 

II.  Father  of  Pelatiah  (^.r.,  4X  Ez.llx  (in*33).  v.  13  0l*33f 
6  Tov /SoveuovX 

BENAMMI  (^9ri9).  Gen.  I938.     See  Ammon,  §  i. 

BENCH  (Cnj).  Ez.  27 6t  AV.     See  Ship. 

BEN-DEKAE,  RV  Ben-deker  ('VrT\v)  >  one  of 
Solomon's  prefects,  in  charge  of  NW.  Judah  ( i  K.  4  9, 
YIOC  pH^Cd^C  [B],  .  .  .  -xaB  [I-].  Y-  Ad^KAp  [Aj).  The 
name  is  improbable  ;  nor  is  ©^'s  Ben-Rechab  any  more 
probable.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  father  of  this  prefect  was  an  influential  officer 
of  the  crown.  The  prefect's  real  name  has  certainly 
dropped  out.  Klostermann  suggests  that  we  may  re- 
store thus  :  •  Elihoreph,  son  of  Shisha  the  secreiar}' ' 
{v.  3).  Ben-dekar  is  not  impossibly  a  corruption  of 
Beneberak  [^.t'.].     The  locality  suits. 

BENE-BEEAK  (pnn-^39),  ^  ^^"'^e  <="y'  ^^e 
modem  />«  Ibrdk,  about  an  hour  SE.  from  Joppa 
(Josh.  1545:    Bd^Nd^iBAKAT    [B],    Bd^NHBd^pAK    [AL]: 

1  In  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  chap.  U.  by  <&bl  he  is  described 
as  ^l  Ti7$  ovAopxto?  xal  ciri  rov  vAii^«c'oV|  t'.r.,  JS/OH  of  a  S. 
1231,  for  which,  however,  ^i*  has  iiaStpfia, 
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bane  et  barack  [Vg.] ;  ydji^Xa^).  It  appears  in  Ass. 
(upon  an  inscription  of  Sennacherib)  as  banaibarka  (cp 
KA  TT-)  172).  Jerome  mentions  a  village  ^ar^a,  which 
was  situated  near  Azotus.  The  name  (properly  a  clan 
name)  may  be  paraphrased,  'Sons  of  the  storm-god^ 
Ramman  or  Rimmon '  (who  was  sometimes  called 
Ramman-birku  ;  see  Barak),  and  is  thus  of  interest  as 
a  survival  of  the  old  Canaanitish  religion. 

BENE  JAAKAN  (J|W!  ^3?).  Nu.383i/.t  See 
Beeroth  of  the  Children  op  Jaakan. 

BEN-GEBEE  ("»5|"19),  i  K.413  AV»fir.  RV,  AV 
Geber,  I. 

BEN-HADAD  (Tin  JJl,  §§  43.  48  ;  yiOC  <^A€P  [BAL] 
Y.  AAep  [A]  in  2  K.  1324;  d.Kdl.  [A]  in  2  K.  1825; 
};[Ji{^).  or  rather  Bir-'idri  ;   <S  is  at  least  a  witness 

1  Nama.  *°  ^®  letter  R  at  the  end  of  the  name. 
The  divine  name  Bir  was  confounded  by  a 
Hebrew  scribe  with  the  Aramaic  bar,  '  son,'  and  trans- 
lated into  Hebrew  as  Ben  (  =  <S  vl6s),  and  DR  was 
miswritten  dd  ;  hence  arose  the  wrong  form  Ben-hadad. 
The  name  in  Assyrian  is  (//«)  IM-'idri,  where  the 
ideograph  IM  is  most  naturally  read  Ramm^  (the 
Assyrian  thunder-god  ;  cp  En-rimmon),  but  may  of 
course  be  read  (and  probably  was  read  also)  Bir  or  Bur 
(cp  the  name  Bir-dadda,  and  see  Bedad).  The  mean- 
ing is  *  Bir  is  my  glory.'  See  Wi.  ATUnters.  68^, 
who  controverts  Schr.  and  Del  ;  but  cp  Schr.  JCA  T^ 
200,  Del.  Calwer  Bib.  Ltx.^)  97,  and  Hilprecht,  As- 
sy riaca,  76-78. 

The  name  Ben-hadad  is  used  as  a  general  name  for 
the  kings  of  Damascus  in  Jer.  4927  ;  but  as  this  passage 
0.  BAnhniiail  T  ^^^''^  in  a  very  late  oracle,  made  up 
of  borrowed  phrases,  the  use  is  of  no 
historical  significance.  In  fact,  Amos,  from  whom  the 
author  of  Jer.  I.e.  borrows  the  phrase  '  the  palaces  of 
Benhadad,'  means  most  probably  by  Benhadad  (Am. 
1 4)  the  first  king  of  Damascus  who  bore  that  name  :  he 
speaks,  in  the  parallel  line,  of  'the  house  of  HazaeL* 
Hazael  was  certainly  a  historical  person :  he  was  the 
successor  of  Benhadad  I.  (others  say  Benhadad  H. ). 
Consequently,  Benhadad — in  Amos's  phrase  '  the  palaces 
of  Benhadad ' — cannot  be  a  merely  typical  name,  as  in 
the  imitative  passage,  Jer.  49  27.  There  are  two  (some, 
however,  say  three)  Benhadads  in  the  Books  of  Kings, 
just  as  there  are  (really)  two  Hazaels  (see  Hazael). 

I.  Ben-hadad  I.,  son  of  Tab-rimmon,  was  the  ally 
of  Asa  [^.v.,  i],  king  of  Judah,  against  Baasha,  king  of 
Israel  (i  K.  15i8^).  He  was  an  energetic  king,  and 
constantly  involved  in  warfare,  not  only  with  Ahab  of 
Israel,  whom  he  appears  to  have  besi^ed  in  Samaria 
(2  K.  6/.),  but  also  with  Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria. 
In  854,  at  the  head  of  a  Syro- Palestinian  league  which 
included  Israel,  he  opposed  Shalmaneser,  not  without 
success.  For,  though  Shalmaneser  claims  to  have  been 
victorious  at  Karkar  (near  Hamath),  he  certainly  had 
to  return  to  Assyria  to  prepare  for  a  more  decisive 
campaign.  Again  in  849  and  in  848  Shalmaneser, 
though  nominally  victorious,  had  to  return.  Convinced 
that  he  had  no  ordinary  opponent,  the  Assyrian  king 
entered  on  his  next  campaign  with  a  much  larger  force 
than  before.  Bir-'idri,  however,  had  taken  his  pre- 
cautions, and  again  it  was  only  an  indecisive  victory  that 
was  gained  by  Shalmaneser.  On  the  relations  between 
Benhadad  and  Ahab,  in  which  there  was  apparently  a 
change  for  the  advantage  of  Israel,  see  Ahab,  §  4^ 
Benhadad  is  sometimes  referred  to,  not  by  name,  but 
as  'the  king  of  Syria';  see  i  K.  22  2  K.  5  68^ 
Some  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  produced  (i)  by  the 
supposition  that  the  period  between  '  Benhadad's ' 
assistance    to    Asa    and    '  Benhadad's '   death    (which 

1  Pesh.  seems  to  point  to  the  reading  anS'SySt  '  the  lightning 
Baal.' 
S  Cp  the  obscure  name  Boanerges. 
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occurred  between  846  and  842)  was  too  long  to  be 
assigned  to  a  single  king  of  Damascus,  and  (2)  by  the 
reading  of  the  name  of  the  opponent  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
as  Dad-'idri,  which,  again,  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  Hadad-ezer.  On  the  first  point  it  is  enough  to 
remark  (after  Wi.)  that  Tab-rimmon  may  (Rezon  and 
Hezion  not  being  identical)  have  been  for  a  long  time  a 
contemporary  of  Baasha  and  Asa,  so  that  only  about 
forty  years  may  have  elapsed  between  Benhadad's  war 
with  Baasha  and  his  death.  On  the  second  point,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  reading  Dad-'idri  is 
tenable  ;^  the  equation  IM  =  Ramman  (or  Bir)  appears 
to  have  been  made  out  (see  above) ;  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  it  could  hardly  be  held  that  'idri  is  '  the 
Aramaic  form  of  eser '  in  nTynn  (Sayce,  Cni.  and  A/on. 
316),  for  an  y  would  have  made  the  alteration  of  'idri 
into  Tin  impossible.  '/dru  {'idtru),  whence  *idri 
(•  my  .  .  .'),  seems  in  fact  to  be  derived  fix)m  'adaru, 
*  to  be  wide,  grand '  (t?k  ;  cp  Heb.  Tin).  On  the  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  Benhadad  (2  K.  87-15),  see  Hazaeu 
2.  Benhadad  II.  By  this  king  is  here  meant,  not 
the  contemporary  of  Ah  ab  (often  wrongly  so  designated), 

8.  Benhadad  IL  ^'  ?^  '''"  1  K^\^r''Ti^  '^^^ 
ITMMi—      grandson  of  Benhadad  I.).     The  op- 
Mii*l'\  pression  of  Israel,  begun  by  Hazael, 

*^*" '•  was  continued    by   this    Ben-hadad 

(2K.  133).  But  was  his  name  really  Ben-hadad? 
Ramman-nirari  III.  (see  Assyria,  §  32)  mentions  a 
king  of  Damascus  named  Mari*.  whom  he  besieged  in 
his  capital,  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  This  event 
must  have  occurred  between  806  or  805  and  803. 
Now  Benhadad  II.  is  represented  as  a  contemporary 
of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  who  probably  reigned 
(see  Chronology,  §  34)  from  814-798.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  another  king  named  Mari*  came 
between  Hazael  and  Benhadad.  More  probably  Mari*, 
and  not  Benhadad,  is  the  right  name  of  the  son  of 
Hazael.  This  king  may  have  sought  to  compensate 
himself  for  the  blow  inflicted  by  Assyria,  by  exercising 
tyranny  over  Israel.  (For  a  different  view  of  the  Ben- 
hadads see  Damascus,  §  7. )  T.  k.  c. 

BEN-HAIIi  (T'jrrja,  'son  [man]  of  might'),  one  of 
Jehoshaphat's  commissioners  for  teaching  the  Law  (2  Ch. 
177).  The  name,  however,  is  suspicious.  Bertheau 
quotes  Ben-hesed  ('son  of  lovingkindness'),  i  K.  4io 
(MT) ;  but  the  reading  there  is  doubtful  (see  Ben- 
HESED.  §  3).  (S^^-  and  Pesh.  read  ""a?  for  "ja  (roCrt 
vlodi  rCav  huparCiv  ;  but  <S^  adds  rhv  vlhp  cuX) ;  cp  Gray, 
HPN  65  n.  2.  If  the  story  of  Jehoshaphat's  commis- 
sion is  only  '  ideal,'  we  may  surmise  that  the  name  Ben- 
hail  is  equally  unhistoricaL 

BEN-HANAN  (1)1719 — ^'•^*  '  ^<^  o^  ^  gracious  one' 
—a  patronymic  ;  yiOC  <|)d^NA  [B],  y.  AN  AN  [A],  -nn. 
[L]),  a  son  of  Shimon  (^.f.),  a  Judahite  (i  Ch.4ao). 

BEN-HESED  (Hprr^^,  *  son  of  kindness  * ;  an  im- 
possible name,  see  below),  the  third  in  the  list  of 
Solomon's  prefects  (i  K.  4xo,  AV  'son  of  Hesed*; 
YIOC  eccoe  [B],  .  .  .  €cA  [A],  MAX€i  YIOC  €xa)[BHp] 

His  prefecture  included,  at  any  rate,  Socoh  ;  but 
which  of  the  different  Socohs  ?  If  we  look  at  the  sphere 
,    p_.^  Af    #   ^^  ^^®  prefect  whose  name  precedes  his 

H^Sron?       '^^  '^®  ^^^^'   ^^  ^*^*'^"   ^^'"^  °^  °"®  ^^ 
the  two  southern  Socohs  mentioned  in 

Joshua,  either  that  in  the  mountains  near  Hebron,  or 

that  in  the  Shfiphelah,  SW.  of  Jerusalem.     If,  on  the 

other  hand,  we  consider  the  sphere  of  the  two  prefects 

whose  names  follow  his,  a  northern  Socoh,  which  is 

possibly  referred   to  in  early  Egyptian  name-lists  (see 

1  Del.  {Cahver  Bib.  Lex.^  97)  conjectures,  as  the  original 
form  of  the  name  of  Benhadad  ll.,  Bm-Addu-*idri,  which  be 
interprets  'the  son  of  Addu  ^  =  Ramman)  .  .  .'  Pinches  has,  in 
fact,  found  the  names  Bin  (?)  -Addu^natan  and  Bin  (?)  -Addu- 
amar,  which  occur  on  tablets  of  King  NabQni'id.  See,  however, 
Wi.  AT UtUfrs.  69,  tu  1. 
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SocoH,  2),  will  be  more  suitable.  The  decision  must 
be  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  southern  places  of  the 
name,  because  otherwise  the  land  of  Judah  will  have 
had  no  prefect.  Which  of  the  two  southern  Socohs, 
then,  is  the  right  one?  Probably  that  in  the  rich  corn- 
growing  country  of  the  Shfiphelah,  because  the  prefects 
had  to  supply  provisions  for  the  court.  '  The  whole 
land  of  Hepher '  also  fell  to  his  lot.  There  are  traces 
of  this  name  in  the  N.  (Hepher,  i.  2  ;  cp  Gathhepher, 
Hapharaim).  But  if  this  prefect  is  the  only  southern 
one,  we  must  expect  the  land  of  Hepher  to  be  some 
large  district  (this,  indeed,  is  implied  by  '  the  whole 
land').  In  1  Ch.  4i8  we  hear  of  a  Heber  (nan)  who 
was  the  father  of  Socoh.  Plainly  this  Heber  is  closely 
connected  with  Hebron  (as  the  heros  eponymus).  3  and 
£}  are  easily  confounded  from  a  phonetic  cause :  we 
should,  therefore,  probably  read  n^n  f^*^3.  '  the  whole 
land  of  Heber,'  or,  better,  •  of  Hebron '  (|^T3n). 

2.  His  place  of  residence  is  in  MT  called  Arubboth. 
Arab  in  Josh.  15  52  (see  Klo. )  does  not  help  us.  ©^ 
2  Besidenoe  °-f^^^  ^"*  ^^  ^^^^  ^y  reading  niany 
at  Mareihah  ?  ^^"^  n^a*^-  Analogous  phenomena  else- 
^^  where  suggest  that  n'la  should  be  n*a, 
and  that  it  has  been  misplaced,  nxn'a  (cp  ^cuup 
in  V.  8  [BL],  perhaps  for  '  Beth-horon  * )  could,  of 
course,  be  only  a  mutilated  form  of  a  name.     To  read 

•  Bethlehem '  would  be  much  too  bold,  and  Baetogabra 
(mod.  Bit  Jibrln)  would  not  suit,  since  the  name  occurs 
late,  and  (as  Buhl  points  out,  Pal.  192)  the  description 
of  the  battle  of  Mareshah  in  2  Ch.  14  9  is  opposed  to  the 
assumption  that  there  was  a  town  on  the  site  of  Baeto- 
gabra in  early  times.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mareshah  had  a  second 
name — scarcely  Beth-gfibborlm,  but  perhaps  Beth-horim, 

•  place  of  caves'* — that  has  been  corrupted  into  Arub- 
both. Dnrm'3  may  have  been  partly  mutilated  and 
partly  corrupted  in  the  record  into  TKn'a,  whence  m3TK, 
especially  if  onn  was  written  with  the  mark  of  abbrevia- 
tion ('nn  or  'in).  The  conjecture  is  geographically 
plausible.  At  the  present  day  Bet-Jibrin  is  rightly 
described  as  •  the  capital  of  the  ShephSlah ' ;  ^  this  is 
set  forth  more  fully  elsewhere  (see  Eleutheropolis). 
Suffice  it  to  remark  here  that  if  Bet-Jibrin  became  the 

•  centre  of  the  district '  after  the  fall  of  Mareshah,  the 
earlier  city  cannot  have  been  less  important  in  the  time 
of  Solomon.  If  Taanach  and  Megiddo  are  mentioned 
in  the  record  of  the  prefectures,  surely  Mareshah, 
under  this  or  some  other  name,  must  have  been  men- 
tioned too.  Now,  Bet-Jibrin  is  only  20  min.  N.  of 
Mer'ash  (Mareshah). 

We  have  spoken  of  Beth-horim  as  possibly  an  early 
name  of  Mareshah.  This  designation  would  harmonise 
excellently  with  the  natural  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mareshah  and  Baetogabra,  The  excavation  of 
the  caverns  which  now  fill  the  district  must  have  begun 
in  ancient  times.  The  Christian  and  Islamic  marks 
and  inscriptions  which  are  sometimes  found  do  not 
oppose  this  obvious  supposition.  See  Eleuthero- 
polis, §  2. 

We  now  turn  to  consider  Ben-hesed's  real  name. 

Klostermann  has  made  it  probable  that  the  first  two 

ft.  Ra&I  n&RtA  P*^*^*^   Vier^   described    as    sons    of 

AMIlOl?       Zadok,  the  priest,  and  Shisha  (Shavsha). 

^  the  secretary,  respectively  (cp  v.  a/ ). 

It  is  very  possible  that  Torrja  should  be  read  TDbrrjji, 

•  son  of  the  secretary,*  and  that  the  prefect  was  in  fact 
the  Ahijah  mentioned  in  v.  3.  This  is  slightly  favoured 
by  ©L's  (^)axa.  but  really  rests  on  internal  probability 
(cp  Bidkar).     The  misreading  "i^rrj^  is  touching,  as  a 

*  Beth-horim,  'place  of  caves,*  would  naturally  come  to  be 
explained  'place  of  the  Horites*  (see  Eleutheropolis,  9  2); 
the  Horites  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  giants  (eibb6r=ytvo5  <8>X 
like  the  Anakim.  Hebron  is  called  in  Targ.  jfoo.  Gen.  28  2  '  the 
city  of  the  giants.' 

»  GASm.  HG  231, 
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monument  of  the  sufferings  of  the  later  Jews  under  a 
l*Drrk^  ia,  '  an  unkindly  (cruel)  people '  Ps.  48 1. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEN-HINNOM  (DSrr|9),  Josh.  16  8 18 16 ;  EV '  son  of 
HiNNOM'  (q.v.), 

BEN-HUE»  AV  'son  of  Hur'  [^.f.]("Vin-}Jl,  'son  of 
Horus'?;  BAicap[BL].  BCN  YIOC  cop  [A],  oypHC  [Jos. 
Ant  viii.  2  3]),  one  of  Solomon's  prefects  (i  K.  48) ; 
see  Solomon.  The  prefect's  own  name  is  omitted ; 
probably  his  father's  name  also  ;  for  the  evidence  tends 
to  show  that  most  of  the  prefects  were  the  sons  of 
famous  men.  The  name  of  his  city  also  is  wanting. 
Yet  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim  was  not  deficient  in 
places  of  importance.  Consequently  either  Hur  or 
Ben-hur  must  be  incorrect  Either  *  Hur '  stands  in 
the  place  of  one  of  David's  and  Solomon's  heroes, 
or  Ben-hur  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  prefect's 
city.  (S^'s  rendering  may  seem  to  protect  Ben.  But 
nowhere  else  in  (S's  version  of  this  section  is  /3cv 
given  instead  of  xilbt  (vibi  is  of  course  an  interpolation) ; 
if  the  p  represented  by  (S^  is  correct,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  is  a  mutilated  form  of  |n^,  'priest'  (as  10  in 
ion  in  V.  zo  may  be  of  nob)-  In  this  case,  Azariah, 
son  of  Zadok  the  priest  (v.  2),  will  be  the  prefect's 
name,  and  his  city  will  be -nn  =  Beth-horon.  Azariah, 
therefore,  stands  first  in  both  lists,  which  is  intrinsic- 
ally probable.  If,  however,  we  follow  the  /3cu«p  of 
®^^,  the  prefect's  city  alone  has  come  down  to  us ; 
/3ouwp  may  represent  Bethhoron.  "wn  niay  easily  have 
come  from  j^nin  Horon  (abbrev.  from  Bethhoron).  So, 
in  the  main,  Klostermann.  T.  K.  c. 

BENINU  (^3"'33.§79  (3),  'our  son'?;  BCNiAMeiN 
[BK],  Bd^NOYi^lAI  [A].  -OYIA  [L]).  Levite  signatory  to 
the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7),  Neh.  10 13  [14]. 

BENJAMIN  (rp;33  often  ;  but  J^DJ  tj3  \sic:  see  BS. 
note]  I  S.  9i  Kt.;*  Names,  §§  48,  73  ;  B€NIAm[€]in 
or  Bain.    [BAL]). 

The  gentilic  is  Benjamlte,  *3p;^3  [iS.92i],  *rD'n-|5 
tjudg. 8  isl,  also  '3*p;  in  2 S.  20 1  [i  8.9 1] and  i  S.  94  ;  perhaps 
also  in  I S.  4  la  [cp  <$  ;  MT  p»3a] ;  pL  'JT);  '3a  [Judg.  19 16 
xS.  227];  iefi[^I<Mi']«u<K,  [ciie/xeKcli  [BAL],  see  zCh.27x2; 
in  iS.  227  le/uiewi  [A];  in  iS.  94  <Sb  has  loicet/u.  and  ®L 
to^iv;  in  aS.  20x  (S^  has  apax<i;  in  a  8.2829  9a  /Soavaat; 
in  Ne.  12  34  (5l  fuo^eiF ;  in  Zech.  14  xo  ©K*  ^vioftetK. 

Though  popularly  explained  as  meaning  the  propitious 

or  sturdy  tribe* — 'the  son  of  my  right  hand^ — Ben- 

1    Nama  J*"™*^  ^^^  probably  at   first   a  geographi- 

.  I^ame.  ^  name  for  the  people  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  highland  district  called  Ephraim  (cp  the 
expression  »3»d»  }p».  in  the  old  narrative  i  S.  9-10  x6), 
just  as  a  district  of  Gilead  (Gad)  seems  to  have  been 
called  Sfii5n,  '  North '  (see  Zephon  ;  cp  also  Teman, 
Temeni,  Yemen,  and  on  the  other  hand  esh-Sham). 

It  is  not  impossible  indeed  that  this  district  was  already 
known  to  the  Canaanites  as  •  the  South '  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good 
deal  more  probable  that  the  name  means  'south  of 
Joseph,'  the  Hebrews  who  settled  in  the  highlands  of 
Ephraim  being  known  as  'the  house'  or  'sons'  'of 
Joseph,'  a  designation  which  retained  this  general  sense 
till  quite  a  late  date.  The  question  is  rather  whether 
Benjamin,  at  first  a  distinct  tribe,  afterwards  became 
the  southern  part  of  Joseph  (e.g. ,  by  the  energy  and 
success  of  Saul ;  as  Winckler  supposes),  or  whether  it 
was  not  rather  the  southern  part  of  Joseph  that,  under 
the  influence  of  forces  immediately  to  be  described, 

1  Another  interpretation  was  probably  'son  of  days — /.*.,  of 
old  age '  (so  in  Test.  xii.  Patr.  Benj.  1 ; — cp  Gen.  44  90  '  child 
of  his  old  age,'  0*3 pi  iS»X 

>  In  the  uncertainty  how  the  present  text  of  Judg.  20  x6  arose 
(cp  Moore,  ad  loc.\  there  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  ground 
for  connecting  with  this  etymology  the  story  of  the  700  left- 
handed  warriors.  Cp,  however,  also  Ehud,  and  the  story  of 
the  Benjamite  deserters  to  David,  who  could  use  the  bow  and 
the  sling  with  either  band  (x  Ch.  12  2). 
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came  gradually  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
highlanders  of  Ephraim  by  the  special  name  of  Ben- 
jamites,  'men  of  the  south,'  the  S.  part,  as  being 
the  smaller  (cp  i  S.  Qai),  receiving  the  distinguishing 
epithet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  how  this  would 
naturally  come  about-  The  plateau  of  Benjamin,  if  it  is, 
_  ,  as  we  have  seen,  historically  connected  with 
-i-Witt*  Joseph,  is  hardly  divided  physically  from 
Judah.  Indeed,  although  no  mean  country  (aTevtSrraTOi 
di  6  KXijpos  oCros  ^v  did.  tt]v  riji  yiji  dpcr^v  :  Jos.  Anf. 
i.  5  22),  it  differs  materially  in  its  physical  features  from 
the  northern  part  of  Ephraim,  being  sterner  and  less 
fruitful — in  fact,  more  Judaean.  Moreover,  valleys, 
running  down  to  the  Jordan  (Suwenit,  Kelt)  and  to  the 
sea  (Merj  ibn  '  Omer),  exposed  it  to  attack  from  the  E. 
(Moab)andfromtheW.  (Philistines),  while  aline  of  strong 
Canaanite  fortress-cities  (Gibeon,  etc.)  constituted  an 
additional  source  of  danger  to  its  highland  peasants. 
That  these  southerners  had  a  certain  traditional  fierce- 
ness^ (Blessing  of  Jacob)'*  was,  accordingly,  only  a 
natural  result  of  their  position  and  history.  We  cannot 
be  surprised,  then,  that  they  won  the  right  to  a  special 
name  and  place. 

It  is  thus  hardly  necessary  to  assume,  with  Stade 
{ZATWl  34Q  ['8i])i  some  specific  attempt  or  series 
of  attempts  to  overcome  by  force  the  Canaanites  of  the 
cities  (Jericho,  Ai),  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of  the 
clan  of  Joshua,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  a 
separate  tribe  :  the  general  situation  might  be  sufficient 

Mixture  of  race  may,  however,  have  helped  to 
differentiate  the  tribe,  although  at  least  the  Canaanite 

^  become  thoroughly  amalgamated,   as 

we  see  from  the  story  of  Gibeon  (Josh.  9  ;  St.  GVI  i6\),  ' 
and  still  more  from  the  hints  about  Beeroth  {g.v. ,  i. ),' 
which  appears  to  have  retained  its  distinctively  Canaan- 
ite population  at  least  till  the  time  of  Saul :  indeed, 
even  the  radical  policy  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been 
only  partly  successful  (see  Ishbaal,  i).  If  the  name 
Chephar-haammonai  (^.v.)  indicates  the  presence  of 
immigrants  from  across  the  Jordan  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation  to  much  later  times  (Josh.  18  24  P).  The 
position  of  Benjamin  on  the  marches  of  Joseph,  however, 
doubtless  provided  opportunities  for  mixture  also  with 
other  tribes. 

Benjamin  is,  e.^.^  cxpliddy  brought  by  E  (Gen.  85 18)  into 
connection  with  a  tribe  called  Benoni  (7.V.),  while  the  first 
appearance  of  one  or  both  of  them  is  connected  in  some  way  (at 
least  etymologically)  with  the  disappearance  of  Rachel  (^.v.). 
If  Simeon  really  temporarily  settled  m  this  neighbourhood  before 
making  his  way  south  (cp  Israel,  §  7),  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
note  that  in  a  Simeonite  list  we  find  a  clan  name,  Jamin  2  (i  Ch. 
4  2^),  and  a  place  name  Bilhah  (v.  29 ;  see  Baalah,  2).  Nor 
is  It  impossible  to  find  suggestions  of  some  connection  with 
Reuben  :  a  famous  landmark  on  the  borders  of  Benjamin  is  con< 
nected  with  his  name  (though  the  genuineness  of  the  text  is  per- 
hai>s  not  beyond  question),*  as  is  also  Bilhah  (^.».X  the  hand- 
maid of  Rachel.  In  Bilhan,  on  the  other  hand,  to  which  the 
Chronicler  in  his  first  genealogy  assigns  a  prominent  place 
^i  Ch.  7 10),  we  cannot  safely  see  the  remains  of  a  Bilhah  clan 
(see  Bilhah),  for  the  name  may  have  been  taken  from  the 
Horite  genealogy,  as  Jeush  was  taken  from  the  Edomite  (below, 
I  9  ii.  a).  Historical  probability  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  idea 
that,  after  Dan  failed  to  establish  himself,  Benjamin  eventually 
spread  westwards — although  some  of  the  apparent  actual  traces 
of  this  are  not  to  be  trusted  (see  Hushim.  Gen.  46  23  [Danite; 
see,  however,  Dan,  8  8]  compared  with  i  Ch.  88 11  [Benjamite] ; 
AijALON  [i],  Josh.  19  42  [Danite]  compared  with  Judg.  1  '35 
[house  of  Joseph]  I  Ch.  8 13  [Benjamite ;  see  Beriah,  3I).  The 
confused  connection  with  Manasseh,  however,  that  seems  to 

1  The  historical  figures  belonging  to  the  tribe,  too,  have  a 
certain  passionate  vehemence  (Saul,  etc.). 

3  For  a  suggestion  of  a  possible  original  connection  between 
the  metaphor  employed  in  the  Blessme  and  the  constellation 
Lupus  right  opposite  Taurus  (= Joseph),  see  Zimmem's  art. 
•  Der  Jakobsscgen  u.  der  Tierkreis,"'  ZA  »  168  ['92]. 

*  A  late  editor  may^  be  following  trustworthy  tradition  when 
he  adds  Chephirah  in  his  list  (with  which  cp  Ezra  22025  = 
Neh.  7  25  29=  I  Esd.  5 17  19X 

4  *  Son  (»3)  of  Reuben '  may  be  a  corruption  <rf  *  stone  (pn)  of 
Reuben,'  which  may  be  not  an  alternative  name  of  the  stone,  but 
an  alternative  reading  for  Bohan  (g.v,), 
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result  from  the  present  text  of  i  Ch.  7 15  compared  with  v.  12 
is  perhaps  due  merelv  to  corruption  of  the  text.  (Shupham  and 
Hupham  may  have  had  no  place  in  the  original  system  of  the 
Benjamite  list,  iCh.  76-ii,  and  being  perhaps  supplied  on  the 
margin  [see  below,  g  9  ii.  a]  may,  by  some  confusion,  have  made 
their  way  into  the  text  also  in  Manasseh,  r.  15  [cp  Be.  ad  loc.].) 
What  connection  with  Moab  is  intended  in  i  Ch.  8  8  the  present 
condition  of  the  text  makes  it  impossible  to  divine  (the  clause 
may  be  a  gloss ;  see  below,  |  9  ii.  fi).  Cp  Pah ath  •  Moab. 
Nor  perhaps  can  we  venture  to  interpret  historically  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chronicler  with  regard  to  a  later  transference  of  dans 
from  Benjamin  back  to  Ephraim  (see  Beriah,  2,  3).  Clan 
names  common  to  Benjamin  and  other  tribes  are  not  rare. 

The  memory  of  the  derivative  or  at  least  secondary 
character  of  Benjamin  still  lived  in  the  earlier  days  of 
4.  AffA  ^®  monarchy,  as  we  see  from  2  S.  19  20  [21] 
^^'  (cp  also  20  I  with  20  21)  and  (apparently)  from 
Judg.  1  22,^  and  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  patriarchal 
story  (JE)  which  tells  how,  last  of  all,  Benjamin  was 
bom  in  Canaan.  ^  That  the  differentiation  of  Benjamin 
was  relatively  ancient,  however,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  believe  from  the  fact  of  the  other  branches  of  Joseph 
being  called  not  brothers  but  sons.*  The  reference  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah  is  too  obscure  (not  to  speak  of  its 
perplexing  connection  in  some  way  with  Hos.  58)  to  ta 
of  much  use  as  positive  evidence ;  while  the  story  of 
Ehud,  if  it  is  jaerhaps  hardly  necessary,  with  Winckler 
(Gesch.  1  138),  to  regard  the  single  explicit  reference  to 
Benjamin  as  an  interpolation  (see  below,  §  5),  may 
perhaps  reflect  the  conditions  of  an  age  when  no  very 
clear  line  was  drawn  between  Benjamin  and  the  rest 
of  Joseph  (Judg.  827) — the  men  of  the  south  and  the 
men  of  the  more  northern  highlands.  At  all  events, 
by  the  time  of  David  Benjamin  was,  owing  to  the  energy 
of  Saul,  a  distinct  political  element  to  be  reckoned 
with,  although  we  must  not  forget  that,  e.g. ,  in  the  story 
of  the  first  appearance  of  Jeroboam,  the  'house  of 
Joseph'  is  an  administrative  unit  (i  K.  11  28).* 

The   f)eculiar   condition  of  the  legends  relating   to 

this  tribe  provokes  an  attempt   to  explain   it.      This 

T   mmd      "^"^^   ^^®  account   of  two  inconsistent 

.  XjegenoB.  tendencies — a  tendency  in  favour  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  3  15  I  S.  4  12  I  K.  3  4  9  2),  and  a  tendency 
against  it  (Judg.  19-21).  When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
central  position  of  the  tribe,  and  the  abundance  and 
importance  of  sanctuaries  within  and  near  its  tx)unds  (see 
below,  §  6),  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  there  were  many 
traditions  of  incidents  in  which  the  tribe  played  a  ^iart. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  some  of  them  have  no 
special  reference  to  sanctuaries. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  this  due  to  contending  political 
interests  (those  of  Ephraim  and  Judah)  leading  to  a  sort  of 
diplomadc  flattery^  of^  the  boimdary  tribe  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing its  adhesion — just  as  there  evidently  was  rivalry  of  a  less 
peaceable  kind  {e.g.y  i  K.  15 17  22).  A.  Bernstein,  who  worked 
out  thb  view  in  great  detail  in  his  able,  if  uneaual,  essay 
Ursprung  der  Sagen  von  Abraham^  I  soak  u.  Jacoh^  187 1  (see 
especially  61),  does  not  take  account  of  the  stones  unfavourable 
to  Benjamin  outside  of  Genesis;  and  it  seems  clear  that 
Benjamm  was  naturally  a  part  of  the  northern  kingdom  (i  K. 
12  2z  belongs  to  a  much  later  date  than  xf.  20).  The  later 
history  of  the  tribe,  especially  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (see  below 
I  7),  would  go  a  long  way  towards  accounting  not  only  for  the 
preservadon  but  also  for  the  mixed  character  of  much  Benjamin 
tradition.  If  we  wish  anv  further  explanation,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  seek  it  in  a  naturaf  interest,  fnendlv  or  otherwise,  in  the 
great  tribal  hero,  the  mysterious  Saul  and  his  house. 

The  interest  in  the  tribe  is  undeniable. 

Israel  will  run  any  risk  rather  than  that  of  losing  Benjamin 
(Gen.  42  38  J) ;  the  narrative  delights  in  detailing  the  various 
signs  of  special  aflection  on  the  part  of  *  Joseph,'  and  even  Judah 
offers  himself  as  surety  for  him  (Gen.  489  J)  or,  according  to  E, 
Reuben  the  first-bom  offers  his  two  sons  (Gen.  42  37).  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  tribes  led  by  Joseph  reprove  and  chiistise 
Benjamin,  but  relent  and  find  a  substitute  in  Jabesh  Gile.ad 

1  St.,  however,  supposes  that  the  account  of  Benjamin  has  been 
lost  (^esch.  1  138). 

2  P  however,  ignores  this  (Gen.  85  26). 

^  *  Ndldeke  (in  a  private  communication)  thinks  that  at  an  early 
time  Benjamin  was  a  powerful  tribe,  and  that  the  rise  of  the 
story  of  Its  late  origin  (as  also  Judg.  19-21)  is  to  be  accounted 


for  simply  as  the^  result  of  the  crippling  of  its  power  by  David. 
4  It  he[s  been  argued  by  St.  from  x  K.  4 18  [19]  that  it  did  nc 
include  Benjamin  i^ZA  TW  1  X15  n.);  but  could  we  argue  from 


4  It  has  been  argued  by  St.  from  \ 
iclude  Benjamin  i^ZA  TlV  1  X15  n.) . 
48  that  it  did  not  include  Ephraun? 
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(Judg.  19-21),— a  story  that  is  strangely  parallel  to  Joseph's  accus- 
ing Benjamin  (falsely;,  the  others  interceding,  and  Judab  offering 
to  become  substitute  (Gen.  44  33).  What  historical  substratum 
may  underlie  this  Gibeah  story  we  have  not  the  means  of 
determining.  Its  late  date  and  its  untrustworthiness  in  its  present 
form  appear  in  its  practically  wiping  out  the  tribe  that  was  not 
so  very  long  after  able  to  give  its  first  ruler  to  a  united  '  Israel ' 
(see  also  below,  |  7,  end,  on  post-exilic  interest  in  Benjamin^ 

Benjamin  was  in  a  sense  at  the  centre  of  the  religious 

life    of    the    land.       What    the    religious    history    of 

«    RflHffionfl ''^^^^"^^**  (^•^'•t  1)  may  have  been  we 

1*1  can  only  guess ;  but  there  were  sacred 

poBlUOn.  massfibas  and  trees  that  bore  the  names 
of  Deborah  (Geii.  358  Judg.  4  5)  and  Rachel  (Gen. 
85 16  20  Jer.  81  15) '}  and  Ramah,  (3eba,  Gibeah,  Mizpeh, 
Gibeon.  Gilgal,^  not  only  were  Canaanitish  sanctuaries 
but  also  continued  to  be  of  importance  as  such  in  Israel ; 
indeed.  Geba.,  which  (or  perhaps  it  was  the  neighbouring 
Gibeah)  one  writer  calls  'Gibeah  of  CJod'  (i  S.  10 5), 
was  perhaps  selected  by  the  Philistines  as  the  site  of 
their  n«slb  because  of  its  sanctity  (i  S.  13  3  and  especi- 
ally 10  5 ;  cp  Saul,  §  2  «. )  as  well  as  because  of  its 
strategic  position.* 

More  important  still,  perhaps,  Bethel  itself,  the 
famous  royal  sanctuary  (Am.  713),  where,  according  to 
the  story,  Israel  encamped  after  crossing  the  Jordan 
(see  Bochim),  is  said  by  P  to  have  belonged  to 
Benjamin  (Josh.  18  22).  No  doubt  the  Chronicler 
afterwards  (iCh.  728)  assigns  it  to  Ephraim ;  but 
(though  it  may  well  have  been  a  border  town  with 
connections  on  both  sides)  that  is  perhaps  only 
because  he  could  not  conceive  of  Benjamin,  a  tribe 
that  he  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  southern  kingdom, 
extending  so  far  north.  At  all  events,  there  was  reason 
enough  for  the  words  used  of  Benjamin  in  Dt.  83  xa 
(cp  Di.  ad  loc.  and  see  below,  §  8), 

'The  beloved  of  Yahwfc,  he  dwelleth  secure ; 
He  (J.e.y  Yahwfc)  encompasseth  him  all  the  day, 
And  between  his  shoulders  ^  doth  he  dwelt' 

It  seems,  therefore,  not  unfitting  that  this  tribe,  martial 
though  it  was,  should  for  all  time,  whatever  view  we 
take  of  the  character  of  Saul,  be  associated  with  two  of 
the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  Hebrew  thougtu 
and  religion,  representatives  of  two  of  the  greatest  of 
religious  movements  :  Jeremiah,  who  was  a  native  of  a 
Benjamite  town,  and  Paul,  who  at  least  believed  that  he 
was  sprung  from  the  same  tribe  (Rom.  11  x  Phil.  85; 
cpTest.  xii.  Patr.,  Benj.  ch.  11). 

Saul's  career  ended  in  gloom  ;  yet  his  work  was  not 
entirely  undone.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course 
-  .  that  the  men  of  Benjamin  (especially  the 
hiatnrv  ^'^^"'^'  ^^^  below,  §  9  ii.  j9),  even  more 
^^^^'  than  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  should 
dislike  being  subordinated  to  the  newly-risen  house  of 
Judah  (Shimei,  i),  and  should  embrace  any  good  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  their  claim  (Sheba,  ii.  i),  and  that, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  they  should 
throw  in  their  lot  with  Jeroboam  ( i ).  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, no  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment in  I  K.  1220  :  •  there  was  none  that  followed  the 
house  of  David,  but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only,'*  (cp  Ps. 
80  2  [3]  and  Hos.68  with  We.'s  note,  and  see  Israel, 
§  28  ;  Jericho  is  regarded  as  north  Israelite  in  i  K. 
1527  1615^).  However,  as  Jeroboam  was  not  a 
Benjamite,  and  the  capitals  of  the  northern  kingdom 
were  always  in  the  northern  parts  of  Joseph  (cp 
Zarethan  II. ),   Benjamin  does   not  appear  to  have 

1  On  the  stone  of  Bohan  or  Reuben,  see  above  (§  3). 

S  Baal-tamar  also  was  probably  a  sacred  place.  On  the  special 
importance  of  Gilgal  in  early  times,  see  C!ircumcision.  g  2. 

'  Wi.  has  even  tried  to  show  that  Gibeah  was  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  seat  of  Israel's  famous  shrine,  the  'ark  ; 
but  he  takes  no  account  of  the  discussion  of  Kosters  {TkT 


27 161-378  [93) ;  cp  Ark,  8  5)- 
«  Note  the  Arabic 


bic  metaphor,  WRS,  Kin.  46  (foot). 
6  We  cannot  argue  from  2  Sam. 24 19.  for  'Judah'  here 
means,  not,  as  the  Chronicler  (i  Ch.  21 6) oddly  supposed,  a  tribe, 
but  the  southern  kingdom  (the  Chronicler  thinks  it  necessary 
to  try  to  explain— see  the  attempts  of  (5bal  to  understand 
him — why  Benjamin  and  Levi  were  not  numbered^ 
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really  gained  by  this  step.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have 
eventually  gravitated  more  and  more  southwards. 
Indeed,  lying  on  the  border  between  the  two  king- 
doms, it  was  important  strategically  rather  than  politic- 
ally ;  and,  although  we  cannot  very  well  follow  the 
details  of  the  process,^  some  of  its  towns  seem  to  have 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  and  more  or  less 
permanently,  incorporated  in  the  southern  kingdom. 
The  blow  that  the  northern  kingdom  received  in  72a 
was  favourable  to  this  process,  and  in  another  sense  the 
sack  of  Jerusalem  in  586.  Thus  in  Jer.  33 13  *  the  land 
of  Benjamin'  is  included  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  districts  of  the  territory  of  Judah — viz.,  the 
Sheph€lah,  Negeb,  etc. — just  as  in  2K.  238  'from 
(jeba  to  Beersheba,'  like  'from  Geba  to  Rimmon'  in 
Zech.  14  to,  stands  for  the  whole  land  of  Judah,  and  in 
Jer.  6 1  Jeremiah's  clansmen  are  living  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  so,  in  the  centur}'  following  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  Benjamin  is  regularly  mentioned  alongside  of 
Judah,  the  combination  of  names  appearing  often  to 
mean  the  families  that  were  not  taken  to  Babylon  (cp 
Kosters,  HersUl,  passim),  and  the  Jews  came  to 
believe  that  Rehoboam's  kingdom  had  from  the  first 
consisted  formally  of  these  two  tribes  (cp  Ps.  6827  [28]' 
Chron.  passim,  and  a  late  writer  in  1  K.  12 21  23). 
Hence  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fulness  with 
which  Benjamin,  as  compared  with  the  other  Joseph 
tribes,  is  treated  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (Di.  505),  or 
at  the  frequent  and  copious  Benjamin  lists  in  the 
Chronicler  (see  §  8/.).  Only  we  must  remember  that 
these  tribal  distinctions  were  in  later  times  theoretical ; 
Simon  (2  Mace  84),  Menelaus,  and  Lysimachus  were 
Benjamites ;  for  the  explanation  of  Mordecai's  mythic 
genealogy   (Shimei — Kbh — Benjamin)    see    Esther, 

§2/ 

(a)  Although  the  priestly  wnter's  conception  of  the 

frontier  of  Benjamin  is  not  even  self-consistent,  Beth- 

II  LatA         Arabah.     a     point     in     Judah' s     N. 

Writm'        boundary  (Josh.  166),  being  assigned 


statistics : 


first  (v.  61)  to  Judah  and  then  (I822, 

geographical  '{  ^^^   ^^^\  ^   ^"'^^'.  ^    ^^""t. 
e«'veA»i'«uv«M.  ^ijAB^jj    ,)  iQ  Benjamm,  it  can  be 

identified  roughly. 

From  the  Jordan  netu-  Jericho  he  makes  it  pass  up  to 
Beth-aven  and  Bethel  (Bfitln),  where  it  turns  S.  to  Aiaroih- 
addar  (possibly  'Afdrd)  and  thence  W.  to  Beth-horon  the  nether 
{Bett*Ur\  returning  by  Kirjath-jearim  and  Nephtoah  {Liftd\ 
circling  round  the  south  of  Jerusalem  through  the  vale  of 
Hinnom  and  the  plateau  of  Rephaim,  and  by  the  spring  of 
Rogel,  and  finally  returning  by  En-shemesh  {Hdd-el-'Azariyeh) 
and  the  valley  of  Achor  to  the  Jordan  at  Beth-hc^lah  CAin-,  or 

What  led  P  to  fix  on  this  line,  the  southern  stretch  of 
which  he  rep)eats  with  greater  fulness  in  the  delineation 
of  Judah  (Josh.  16 5- 10),  we  cannot  say;  nor  can  we 
say  why  he  makes  the  boimdary  run  south  of  Jeru- 
salem.^ The  •  Blessing  of  Moses '  has  indeed  been 
taken  to  imply  (Dt  8812 ;  see  above,  §  6)  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  Jerusalem  was  held  to 
lie  inside  the  boundary  of  Benjamin  ;  but  '  by  him '  in 
the  first  line  is  probably  due  to  a  clerical  error,  and 
line  3  is  quite  indistinct :  nothing  points  specially  to 
Jerusalem.*  Stade  (GF/l  162)  proposes  Gibeon;  per- 
haps Winckler  would  suggest  (jibeah  ;  Oort,  however 
(  TAT,  1896,  pp.  297-300).  pleads  vigorously  for  Bethel, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  in  a  poem  so 
markedly  north-Israelilish.  It  is  plain  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Jerusalem  is  assigned  to  Benjamin  by 
P  (though  he  avoids  giving  the  name  of  the  town,  speak- 

1  See  the  account  in  GASm.  //G,  ch.  12. 

3  On  the  other  tribes  mentioned  in  this  verse  see  Zebvlvs, 
Nahhtali.^ 

'  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  temple  stood  on  Benjamite  soil  (SanAedr.  54); 
but  the  site  of  the  altar,  though  within  Benjamin,  was  a 
piece  of  land  that  ran  into  Benjamite  territory  from  Judah 
{i'cma,  12). 

*  Unless  Jerusalem  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  the 
mention  of  Benjamin  before  Joseph  (Dr.  Dt.  389).  But  on  the 
order  of  the  tribes  cp  Di. 
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ing  simply  of  •  the  Jebusite ') ;  and,  if  we  do  not  know 
precisely  why  he  does  so,  we  can  at  least  see  that  he 
has  a  purpose  of  some  kind,  for  in  Judg.  1 31  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  editor  has  for  the  same  reason  twice 
substituted  'Benjamin'  for  the  original  'Judah,'  which 
we  find  in  the  otherwise  identical  Josh.  15  63.  We 
must  conclude  that,  whatever  conceptions  prevailed  in 
later  times,  in  the  days  when  tribal  names  were  really 
in  harmony  with  geographical  facts  of  one  kind  or 
another,  Jerusalem  was  counted  to  Judah. 

(d)  Many  late  lists  of  Benjamite  towns  have  been 
preserved.  i.  The  only  early  one  is  the  rhetorical 
enumeration  of  twelve  places  on  the  path  of  the 
Assyrian  invader  (Is.  10 28-32). 

Of  the  six  names  in  it  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
other  lists,  two  are  those  of  towns  the  sites  of  which  are  known 
with  certainty :  Michmash  (Mu^mds)  and  Gebim  {Eljlb). 

2.  P's  list  (Josh.  1821-28)  comprises  an  eastern  and  a 
western  group — viz.,  a  group  of  twelve  (to  which  he 
adds  in  21 18  two  others)  and  a  group  of  fourteen  towns. 

Of  these  twenty-eight  the  following  sixteen  may  be  regarded 
as  identified,  some  with  certainty,  others  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability :  Jericho,  Beth-Hoclah,  Zemaraim,  Bethel, 
Parah,  Geba,  Gibkon,  Ramah,  Beeroth,  Mizpeh,  Che- 
PHIRAH,  'the  Jkbusite,'  Gibbath,  Kiriath,  Anathoth, 
Almon  (see  AlembthX 

3.  Neh.  11 31-35  contains  a  list  of  some  sixteen  towns 
alleged  to  be  settled  by  Benjaraites,  The  list,  which 
may  be  incompletely  preserved,  is  more  and  more 
assigned,  by  scholars  of  various  schools,  to  the  time 
of  the  Chronicler  (see  Torrey,  Comp.  and  Hist.  Value 
of  Etra-Neh,  42/.  ;  Mey.  Entsteh,  107,  189);  at  all 
events,  it  cannot  be  early. 

Of  the  eleven  new  names  (unless  the  Aija  of  v.  31  be  the 
Awim  of  Josh.  18  23)  not  in  the  Joshua  lists,  four  may  be  re- 
garded as  identified  beyond  dispute :  Hadid,  Neballat,  Lod 
(see  Lvdda),  Ono. 

4.  In  the  list  Neh.  7  =  Ez.  2  =  i  Esd.  6  (see  Ezra,  ii. 
§  9),  w.  25-37  2«>-34i  and  17^-22  respectively,  seem  to 
enumerate  places  (apparently  places  where  members 
of  Ezra's  '  congregation  '  were  resident),  mostly  within 
old  Benjamite  rather  than  old  Judahite  territory. 

In  this  list,  excluding  Nebo  (iv.)  as  being  probably  merely  a 
transposition  of  Nob,  we  have  still  five  other  new  names,  of 
which,  however,  some  seem  to  be  spurious,  and  only  Netophah 
and  Beth-Azmaveth  (see  Azmaveth  [i.])  can  be  regarded  as 
identified  with  any  certainty. 

Other  places  perhaps  in  Benjamite  territory  are  Baal- 
HAZOR  (2  S.  1323)  and  Nohah  (see  Moore,  Judges,  443). 
I  Esd.  also  adds  a  Chadias  and  Ammiix>i  (Chadi- 

ASAl). 

Lists  of  Benjamite  clan  or  personal  names  (sometimes, 
ft  Oenea-  ^^  course,  including  place  names)  are  many. 

loffieaL~  '^^^^  *^^®  mostly,  however,  suffered  much 
^  at  one  stage  or  another  in  transmission. 

(i. )  Fs  two  (Gen.  46  =  Nu.  26)  are,  as  usual,  different 
versions  of  the  same  list. 

They  probably  contain  two  triplets  (a)  Bela — Becher — 
Ashbel,  and  (^)  uera — Naaman — Ahiram  ;  and  a  third  triplet, 
not  quite  so  certain,  if)  Shuphan— Hupham — Ard. 

(ii.)  The  Chroniclers  two  (i  Ch.  7  and  i  Ch.  8)  are 
more  difficult  to  understand,  but  are  constructed  more 
or  less  on  the  same  scheme. 

(a)  In  I  Ch.  I^ff.  (sons  of  the  first  triplet  1— of  which,  how- 
ever, Ashbel,  *  Man  of  Baal,'  becomes  Jediael, '  Intimate  of  El  *)* 
we  have  what  is  of  all  the  lists  perhaps  the  most  symmetrical. 
Certain  peculiarities  (such  as  apparent  doublets)  make  it  plausible 
to  suppose  that  the  symmetry  was  once  even  greater.  Abijah, 
a  name  that  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  (Hironicler's  genealogies 
only  in  priestly  families,^ should  perhaps  be  read  'the  £&ther  of 
(cp  *  father  of  Bethlehem,*  i  Ch.  4  4).  In  that  way  the  two  places 
Anathoth  and  Alemeth  would  be  assigned  to  the  last-mentioned 
son  of  Becher,  just  as  in  v.  m  Shupplm  and  Huppim  are  ascribed 

1  Verse  laa  in  a  sense  represents  the  third  triplet,  and  xa3 
has  names  connected  in  chap.  8  with  the  second. 

2  Cp  ^K'n;.  I  Ch.  27  32  =  ^jner.  2  S.  28  s  (Marquart  in  a  private 
communication).  We  can  hardly  argue  from  the  Ashbal  or 
AshbOl  of  the  Peshitta  that  the  change  of  Ashbel  to  Jediael  is 
due  to  an  accident ;  for  in  the  Peshitta^  i  Ch.  76  simpler  substi> 
tutes  the  corrupt  Genesis  list  (48  21)  of  nine  names  (with  its  *  Ehi 
and  Kosh  Muppim '  for  '  Ahiram  Shuppim  *)  for  the  Chronicler's 
list  of  three  sons. 

S  On  the  supposed  Abyah,  wife  of  Hexron,  see  Caleb,  iL 
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toIr= Iri  the  last-mentioned  son  of  Bela.  Marquart,^  to  whom 
the  detection  of  this  analogy  is  due,  suggests  that  ,i*3K1  should 
be  read  nj3  Min*  If  some  form  of  this  theory  be  adopted  it  will 
be  only  natural  to  look  for  a  name  (or  names)  assigned  to  the 
last-mentioned  son  of  Jediael  (the  remaining  brajich  of  Benjamin) 
and  to  find  it  in  Hushim  the  son  of  Aher  (v.  za).  This  will  be 
still  more  plausible  if  we  may  adopt  the  rest  of  Marquart's 
theory,  that  Aher  thK  is  a  miswritten  ^^^H — '•^•i  A^^ihOr — and 
that  Ahishahar,  nniTnKf  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  name(-in*nK)> 
If  Uzzi  and  Uzziel  in  v.  7  are  a  doublet,  '  five '  in  the  same  verse 
is  not  original.  Perhaps  Ehud  etc.,  in  v.  10  are  brothers  of 
Bilhan,  the  intervening  words  being  a  parenthesis.^  Whilst  v. 
12  is  thus  required  to  give  symmetry  to  the  genealogy,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  in  a  sense  an  appendix. 

O)  Chap.  8  has  in  parts  the  appearance  of  being  constructed 
in  a  very  schematic  form  (though  efforts  to  detect  a  general 
scheme  have  not  been  markedly  successful),  and  this  seems  to 
warrant  the  conviction  that  the  present  obscurity  is  due  to 
textual  corruption.  For  remedjring  that  some  help  can  be  had 
from  the  versions ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  Certam  suggested 
emendations  (see  an  article  by  the  present  writer  in/Q/C  11 102- 
"4  ['98])  so  greatly  reduce  the  disorder  that  now  prevails  that 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  believe  that  the  gen^og^  was  at 
one  time  markedly  regular  in  structure,  and  mat  considerable 
boldness  In  attempts  to  restore  it  is  warranted.  It  has  always 
seemed  difficult  to  explain  how  the  historically  important  Benja- 
mite  clans-^the  clan  of  Saul  and  Sheba  (viz.,  BecherX  and  that 
of  Shiraei  (viz.,  Gera)— are  so  subordinated  in  this  extraordinarily 
copious  list  (they  appear  to  be  omitted  altogether  in  Nu.  26 ; 
see,  however,  Becher).  It  is  probable  that  the  subordination 
is  due  to  corruption  of  the  text.  When  emended  in  the  way 
already  referred  to,  i  Ch.  8 1-7^  is  reduced  to  P's  three  triplets 
with  the  additional  statement  that  Gera  was  the  father  of  [EJhud 
Cf.v.)  and  Shua[l],  or  rather,  as  Marquart  acutely  suggests, 
Shimbi  (^.v.  ;  cp  (B^  [afiti]-arafi<K),  What  follows  is  obscure — 
the  reconstruction  proposed  in  /QR,  I.e.,  is  in  parts  not  much 
more  than  a  guess — but  it  seems  extremely  probable  that  the 
names  in  w.  1-27,  beyond  P's  three  triplets,  were  originally 
attributed  tQ  C^era  through  Ahishahar  (once  corrupted  into 
Shaharaim  ;  see  above,  [a]) and  Hushim  (37.  12  being  an  intrusive 
repetition  of  a  later  part  of  the  listX  Then  w.  30-38  gax'e  the 
genealogy  of  the  Bichrites  (for  1133,1 1331.  *a"id  his  firstborn,' 
read  n33rT  *J31  *and  the  sons  of  the  Bichrite*),  v.  j2^  being 
perhaps  a  marginal  gloss  due  to  some  bewildered  reader  of  w. 
30-32  (in  their  new  position  after  the  intrusion  of  v.  "A/,  from 
chap.  9).  Marquart  suggests  that  these  nine  verses  originally 
followed  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  Bela.  For  fuller  details  and 
other  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  already 
cited.8  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  some  recon- 
struction is  necessary. 

(iii. )  In  Neh.  11 7/.  and  iCh.  97-9  we  have  two 
versions  of  a  list  of  Benjamite  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
the  original  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  restore. 

The  names  are  grouped  in  the  form  of  genealogies  of  a  few 
persons  ;  for  which,^  among  other  reasons,  Meyer  pronounces 
the  list  an  invention  of  the  Chronicler  (jEntsteh.,  189). 
Kosters,  however,  suggests  that  the  genealogical  form  is  not 
original  (//i-rr/*'/),  and  that  the  authority  was  a  list  ofjerusalem 
Benjamites  living  in  Jerusalem  before  the  arrival  of  Ezra. 

(iv. )  On  the  list  of  Benjamite  warriors  in  i  Ch.  12  3-7, 
see  David.  §  ii  (a)  iii.  On  relations  of  Benjamin  to 
other  tribes,  see,  further,  Rachel,  Bilhah,  Joseph. 

a.  A  Benjamite,  b.  Bilhan,  i  Ch.  7  lof  ^see  No.  i,  |  9,  ii.  a). 

3.  A  Levite,  of  the  b'ne  Harim,  in  the  list  of  those  with  foreign 
wives,  Ezra  10  ^2  (see  Ezra,  i.  \  5,  end). 

4.  A  Levite,  in  the  list  of  wall-builders,  Neh.  3 23  (see  Nbhe- 
MiAH,  I  xf.y  Ezra,  ii.  H  >6  [»].  iS  d\  perhap  the  same  as  No.  ^ 

5.  In  the  procession  at  the  dedication  ot  the  wall  (Ezra,  1. 
S  13  ^)«  Neh.  1234  (/utiofMiF  [L]);  on  which  see  Kosters,  Het 
Htrstel,  59.  h.  W.  H. 

BENJAMIN.  GATE  OF  (1P^^32  ^),  Jer.  20a  37x3 
887  Zech.  14 10.     See  Jerusalem. 

BENO  (\D3)  is  taken  as  a  proper  name  in  i  Ch.  24  26/ 
byEV,  inv.  26  by©  (yioi  BONNI  [A],  BONNCIA  YIOC 
AYTOY  [L].  B  om.  ;  in  v.  27  ©^^  has  yioi  AyToy, 
®^  Y'OC  b^i- )  and  by  Jer.  and  Targ.  That  the  list 
of  the  sons  of  Levi  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state 
is  evident  from  a  comparison  with  Ex.  6 17  ^  i  Ch. 
^^l\Aff'  =9/  [14]  and  2321  /.  The  MT  is  most 
obscure,  and,  according  to  Kittel,  w.  20-31  are  one  of 
the  latest  additions  ;  one  rendering  is  to  take  v.  idf. 
as  follows  : — '  Of  Jaaziah,  his  (Merari's)  son,  (even)  the 
sons  of  Merari  through  Jaaziah  his  son,'  etc. 

BEN-ONI  (V'^«-J9 ;  yioc  oAynhc  moy  [ADEL], 

1  In  a  private  communication  to  the  present  writer. 
S  So  Marquart.     On  foreign  names  in  this  list  see  above,  |  3. 
'See  now  also  Marquarrs  important  article  on  the  same 
Bubjea  UQR  xiLX 
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rightly  interpreting  the  mind  of  the  writer),  the  first 
name  of  Benjamin  (§3),  given  to  her  new-bom  child 
by  the  djdng  Rachel  (Gen.  35x8).  Ben-oni  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  early  tribal  name.  We  find  the 
clan-names  Onam  and  Onan  (both  in  Judah.  the 
former  also  Horite) ;  also  a  Benjamite  city  Ono  ;  nor 
can  the  existence  of  an  ancient  city  called  Beth-aven 
(Beth-on  ?)  be  denied.  To  assume,  however,  with  Prof. 
Sayce  (Patriarch.  Pal.  191/),  first  that  Beth-el  was 
also  called  Beth-on.  and  next  that  the  names  Beth-on 
and  Ben-oni  imply  that  the  name  of  the  god  worshipped 
at  Luz  was  On,  and  next  that  this  divine  name  was 
derived  from  On  =  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  is  purely 
arbitrary.     Cp  Beth-aven,  Avkn  (3).  t.  k.  c. 

BEN-ZOHETH  (nrtr|9'  ®*y™-  doubtful,  probably 
corrupt).  ZoHETH  and  Ben-Zoheth  are  mentioned  in 
I  Ch-  4ao  (vUA  ^<aafi  [B],  vL  ^wx^^  [A],  vl.  ^l«^  [L]), 
among  the  sons  of  Ishi  of  Judah. 

BEON  (jy?).  Num.  323.     See  Baal-meon. 

BEOB  i'iW^,  possibly  miswritten  for  Achbor  ;  see 
Baal-hanan  [i]  ;  Becop  [BAL  ;  WH  in  2  Pet.  215]). 
1.  Father  of  the  Edomite  king  Bela  [ii.  i],  Gen,  8632 
(Baicor  [L])=iCh.l43  (Bd^icop  [A],  c€n<t>cap>  t.e., 
Zippor  [L]). 

2.  Father  of  Balaam  (Nu.225.  etc..  ^aiutp  [A], 
except  in  Dt  284  [s]  Josh.  13 aa  Mi.  65;  in  Josh.  249 
[6^^  omits]),  called  BosoR  in  2  Pet  2 15  AV  (jScxrop 
[Ti.  following  AK^] ;  Vg.  Bosor;  cp  the  conflate  reading 
fieujofxrop  [«•]).  RV  Beor  {\fieojp  WH]).  In  Nu.  242a 
^BAKL  reads  ry  fieutp  (/3aiwp  [A])  for  Heb.  1^2^. 

BERA  (in^i  scarcely,  •  with  evil.'  cp  Birsha  ;  these, 
like  other  names  in  Gen.  14,  may  be  mutilated  and 
corrupted  forms;  BaAAa  [ADL],  Bara  [E].  BaAac 
(Jos.  Ant.  i.  9]),  king  of  Sodom,  who  joined  the  league 
against  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  14  a).  See  Chedor- 
LAOMER,  §  2,  end. 

BEBACHAH.  RV  Beracah  (n31^.  'blessing'; 
BepxeiA  [BX],  BARd^XI^  [AL]).  a  Benjamite.  one  of 
David's  warriors  (i  Ch.  I23).     See  David,  §  ii  [a]  iii. 

BEBACHAH  (RV  Beracah),  VALLEY  OF  (PQlJt 
T)^y^,  KOiAd^C  eyKoyid^C  [BAL]).  the  scene  of  the 
great  thanksgiving  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people 
(2  Ch.  20  26 ;  in  26  a  6  ai5X(*)v  Trji  eifXoylas  [BA].  ij 
jCMXdf  Tijs  eiJX.  [L]).  The  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  narrator  was  cNndently  good ;  but  that,  of  course, 
does  not  make  his  narrative  any  more  historical  (see 
Jehoshaphat).  At  no  great  distance  from  Tekua 
there  is  a  broad  open  wady,  on  the  west  side  of  which 
are  extensive  ruins  named  Bereikut.  Just  opposite  the 
ruins  the  wady  itself  is  called  the  Wddy  BereikUt  (Rob. 
LBR,  275).  From  the  form  Bereikut  we  gather  that 
the  true  ancient  pronunciation  was  probably  BerSchoth, 
*  reservoirs. '  T.  K.  c 

BEBACHIAH  (^HJD'JJ),  iCh.6a4  [39].  RV  Bkre- 

CHIAH,  5. 

BEBAIAH  (n;in:|l,  §  31,  •  Yahw6  creates* ;  Bd^pAiA 
[L].  BeplfA*  KAl  B-  [BA]).  I.  A  Benjamite,  assigned 
to  the  b'ne  Shimei  (8) ;  i  Ch.  8ai.  The  name  is  prob- 
ably post-exilic.  •  creation '  being  one  of  the  great  exilic 
and  post-exilic  religious  doctrines. 

2.  See  Bedeiah. 

HBTtBA,  I.  An  unknown  locality  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides  encamped  before 
the  battle  in  which  the  Jews  were  defeated  and  Judas 
the  Maccabee  was  slain  (Apr.  i6i  B.C. ).  The  camp  of 
Judas  was  at  Elasa.  Eleasa.  or  Alasa,  also  unknown, 
but  probably  Kh.  Itasd  between  the  two  Beth-horons 
on  the  main  road  from  Sharon  to  Jerusalem  (i  Mace. 
©4/).  The  best  reading  seems  to  be  jScpea  [AKV] ; 
bat   there  is   MS    authority   also  for    B«i7p-^a^   and 

1  That  is.ijna;  cpxCh.73a 
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BerfpSa^ ;  Vet.  Lat  has  Berethiim,  Josephus  (Ant.  xiL 
10 a)  has  Bi7^f^^«,  or,  in  some  MSS,  Brip^rid.  Ewald 
thinks  of  the  modern  Bir  ez-Zeit,  ij  m.  NW.  from 
Jufna,  or  of  Beeroth  (mod.  el  Bireh). 

2.  RV  BeroBa,  B4p<Ka  [A],  -pevo.  [V]).  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  modem  Aleppo  (2  Mace 
134). 

3.  Bipoia  [Ti.  WH]  (some  MSS  ^ipp. ),  now  Verrta, 
or  A'ara  Verrta,  in  Lower  Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  Bermios,  5  m.  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Haliac- 
mon  ( Fistritxa).  It  has  a  splendid  view  over  the 
plains  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius  ;  plane-trees 
and  abundant  streams  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable 
towns  of  the  district.  Yet  it  did  not  lie  on  the  main 
road ;  which  perhaps  accoimts  for  its  being  chosen  as 
a  place  of  refuge  for  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  midnight 
escape  from  Thessalonica  (Acts  17 10). 

A  curious  parallel  is  found  in  Cicero's  speech  against  Piso. 
Unable  to  face  the  chorus  of  complaint  at  Thessalonica,  Piso 

•  fled  to  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Beroea '  (Jnoppidum  dtvium 
Beraam.    In  Pis.  36). 

In  the  apostolic  age  Beroea  contained  a  colony  of 
Jews,  and  a  synagogue  (Acts  17 10).     They  were  of  a 

•  nobler '  spirit  (eirf^viaripoi)  than  those  of  Thessalonica 
— possibly  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  purely 
mercantile  class.  Not  only  were  many  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves converted,  but  also  not  a  few  of  the  Greeks,  both 
men  and  women  [tCjv  "EtW-qvLJiiav  ywanKQiv  tQv  €v<rxV' 
fidviov  Kal  dvdpQp  ovK  dXlyoi,  Acts  17 12:  the  language 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  was  here  dealing 
with  an  audience  at  a  higher  social  level  than  elsewhere). 
Paul's  stay  here  seems  to  have  been  of  some  duration 
(several  months.  Rams.  Paut,  234),  partly  in  order  to 
allow  him  to  watch  over  the  converts  of  Thessalonica, 
only  50  m.  distant ;  he  may  have  been  still  at  Beroea 
when  he  made  those  two  vain  attempts  to  revisit  them  to 
which  I  Thess.  2 18  alludes,  and  Timothy  may  have  been 
sent  to  them  from  Bercea,  and  not  from  Athens,  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  in  i  Thess.  82.  The  apostle  was  at 
length  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  as  the  '  Jews  of  Thessa- 
lonica' heard  of  his  work  and  resorted  to  their  usual 
tactics  of  inciting  to  riot  {(raXejjovres  roOs  6xXovs,  Acts 
71 13).  Silas  and  Timothy  were  left  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
Paul  was  escorted  by  certain  of  the  converts  to  the  sea 
and  as  far  as  Athens  (Acts  17 14/).  This  hurried  de- 
parture ( evditin,  ^'.  1 4 )  may  have  been  by  the  road  to  Dium. 

The  omission  of  the  harbour  is  noticeable.  In  other  cases  the 
name  of  the  harbour  is  given  :  so  in  Acts  14  25  16  11  18 18.  The 
omission,  however,  affords  no  proof  that  the  journey  to  Athens 
was  performed  by  land— a  view  which  derives  some  colour  from 
the  AV  '  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea'  (RV  'as  far  as  to  the  sea '). 

Possibly  one  of  his  escort  was  that  Sopater,  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  a  Beroean,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  20  4  as  ac- 
companying Paul  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia.  The 
Sosipater  of  Rom.  16  21  is  probably  another  person.  We 
read  in  Acts  20  s  that  the  escort  from  Corinth  preceded 
Paul  to  Troas :  this  may  have  been  partly  due  to  his 
making  a  detour  in  order  to  revisit  Beroea.      w.  j.  w. 

BEBECHIAH  (nO-l?.  in  Nos.  4/  ^iTD-JJl.  §  28, 

•  Yahwfe  blesses '  =  Jeberechiah,  Bd^pd^xtdl^  [BMA], 
-mc  [L])- 

X.  Son  of  Zerubbabel^  i  Ch.  8  20  Oo/Mp^ta  [L],  -uu  [B]X 
8.  One    of  the  Levites    that  dwelt   in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites,   iCh.9i6  (-x«t  [BJ,   -xia?    [A],   o^.    [L]X   not 
included  in  ||  Neh.  11.     Probably  the  same  as  the  doorkeeper  for 
the  Ark,  I  Ch.  16  2^. 

3.  Father  of  Meshullam  in  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah, 
I  x/,  EiRA,  ii.,  Ii  16  [i],  isrt'X  Neh.  8  4  (.x»a«[KA],  om.  BX 
30  Oapx«(«  [BK],  BapuL  [A]) ;  cp  6 18. 

4.  Father  of  the  prophet  Zechariah,  Zech.  1 1 7  (fiapaxiais 
[BltAQD.  Omitted  in  the  ||  Ezra  5 1.  On  the  question  of  his 
identity  with  the  Barachias  (AVX  or  Barachiah  (RV)  of  Mt. 
28  35,  see  Zachartas,  9. 

5.  Father  of  Asaph,  a  singer,  z  Ch.  6  24  [39I  (AV  BkrachiahX 
16x7(-xt«[LlX 

6.  b.  Meshillemoth ;  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  b'ne  Ephraim, 
temp.  A  hat,  2Ch.  28 12  (Zaxopioc  [B],  Bapaxtas  [A]). 

BEBED  ("nj ;  Bd^p^A  [AD] ;  -pi,K  [L] ;  b^r^d 
[Vg.]).     A  place  in  S.    Palestine,   or  perhaps  rather 
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N.  Arabia,  between  which  and  Kadesh  lay  Beer- 
LAHAi-ROi  [^.v.]  (Gen.  16 14).  Three  identifications 
deserve  mention.  (i)  The  Targums  represent 

it  by  the  same  word  as  that  given  for  Shur  in  v.  7 — Onk. 
by  jnjn  Hagra,  and  Jer.  Targ.  by  Ks^Vn  Hfilusa.  The 
former  word,  however (cp  Ar.  Aijr,  'a wall,  enclosure'), 
seems  to  be  meant  for  a  translation  of  the  name  Shur, 
not  for  an  identification  of  the  place.  The  second 
name  is  clearly  the  Elusa  of  Ptol ,  which  is  now 
probably  A^A.  Khalasa  in  the  Wady  'Asluj,  about 
12  m.  from  Beersheba  on  the  way  to  Ruhaibeh  or 
Rehoboth  (see  Palmer,  PEFQ,  1871,  p.  35  ;  Gu^rin, 
///^<fe,  2  269-273).  (2)  Eus.   and  Jer.  (05  299  76 

1452)  identify  a  certain  'well  of  judgment*  with  the 
village  Berdan  in  the  Gerarite  country  (in  which  Beer- 
sheba also  is  placed).  This  'well  of  judgment*  seems 
like  a  confused  reminiscence  of  Enmishpat — i.e. ,  Kadesh 
(Gen.  147).  Is  this  Berdan  the  same  spot  which  Jerome 
( 05 101  3)  calls  Barad,  where,  he  says,  a  well  of  Agar 
was  shown  in  his  day?  (3J  If,  with  Rowlands, 

we  find  Beer-LAHAI-roi  (^.v.)at  Ain  Muweileh,  Bered 
may  be  some  place  in  the  Wady  esh-Sheraif,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jebel  Dalfa'a  (see  Palmer's  map). 

T.  K.  c. 

BEBED  CTJJ)'  ^^  Ephraimite  clan,  iCh.  7ao 
(BaraA  [A],  pAAM  [I-],  om.  [B]),  apparently  called 
in  Nu.  2(535.  Becher — a  well-known  Benjamite  clan 
name.  When  we  consider  the  close  relation  between 
the  two  tribes,  the  occurrence  of  Becher  in  Ephraim 
seems  not  unnatural  (cp  Beriah,  2/.).  See,  however, 
Becher. 

BERI  (na,  prob.  =n^^,  §  76,  'belonging  to  the 
well '  [or  to  a  place  called  Be'er]  ;  the  name  occurs 
twice  in  Phoenician  ;  caBrci  [B],  Bari  [A],  Bhrci  [L]). 
an  Asherite  family-name  (i  Ch.  736). 

BEBIAH  (nrn;|l,  perhaps  'prominent,'  §  7;  cp  the 
play  on  the  name  in  iCh.  723  with  the  play  on  the 
name  Bera  [^.v.]  in  Targ.  ps. -Jon.  ;  Bar[6]i& 
[BAL]). 

I.  An  Asherite  clan  individualised;  Gen.  46 17  Nu.  2644/; 
(®,  7/.  28yi ;  in  f .  28  B«pt  [LI,  in  v.  29  it  is  omitted) ;  i  Ch.  7  30 
Oeptyal  [Bl,  ».  31  -va  IB];  gentihc,  Bertlte,  Nu.2644  (6 
/3apiot<lt  [Ba  Tid  FJ,  ^opttt  lB*vicr],  .pa».  [A],  /3ep«i  [L]). 

2.  An  Ephraimite  clan-name,  in  a  story  of  a  cattle- 
lifting  raid  in  i  Ch.  721-23  (beginning  at  •  and  Ezer  and 
Elead*  ;  v.  23  jSapycta  [B],  -/we  [L]) ;  cp  813.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicler,  Beriah  was  a  son  of  Ephraim, 
bom  after  his  brother  had  been  slain,  and  he  was  called 
Beriah  because  '  it  went  evil  with  his  [father's]  house ' 
(note  the  assonance  n^na— n^)-  This  notice  of  the 
conflict  with  the  men  of  Gath  is  enigmatical ;  were 
there  family  reminiscences  of  the  border  strifes  of  the 
early  Israelites  which  were  recorded  in  documents 
distinct  from  our  canonical  books  and  accessible  to  the 
Chronicler  ? 

We.  preserves  a  sceptical  attitude  (PrviA^),  214) ;  Bertheau 
and  Kittel.  however,  tnink  that  there  is  here  a  genuine  tradi- 
tion, and  ttiat,  on  the  destruction  of  the  clans  Ezer  and  Elead, 
the  Ephraimites  of  the  border  districts  applied  for  help  to  the 
Beniamite  clans,  Shema  and  Beriah  (i  Ch.  813).     According  to 


give  to  this  term  (see  Goshen). 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  use  these  unsupported  state- 
ments of  the  Chronicler  as  historical  material  See 
below. 

3.  A  clan  of  Benjamin  (§  9  (ii.)  (/3)).  iCh.  813 
(/3epeya  [B].  pap.  [A],  fiapaa  [L]),  16  {pap[€]cya  [BA]), 
probably  to  be  identified  with  No.  2.     It  appears  to  be 

1  Note  that  in  fitpiya  (iCh.730  [B],  and  813  [B]),  fiofrfUL 
(i  Ch.  7  23  [Bl).  and  /5ap[«]iyo  (8  13  [Al,  i6  [BAD,  Y=soft  o  {i.e., 
Ar.  'ain\  which  is  usually  represented  by  a  breathing.  For  y = 
rough  y  {i.e.,  Ar.  i)  see  Gaza,  Zoar,  Zibeon,  etc. 

>  Pesh.  reverses  the  statement  of  the  MT ;  cp  Barnes,  Pesk, 
Text  ChfVH.  xi. 
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stated  that  the  Benjamite  clan  Beariah  was  adopted  into 
Ephraim  in  recognition  of  the  service  it  had  rendered 
to  the  imperilled  territory.  So  Bertheau  ;  cp  Bennett, 
Chron.  89.     Cp  also  Ephraim. 

4.  A  Gershonite  (Levite)  family,  1  Ch.  28  xof.  (Bepia  [BL] ; 
om.  A  in  v.  10).  s.  A.  C. 

BEBITES,  THE  (DH^H),  appear,  through  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  in  2  S.  20 14  (MT),  where  Kloster- 
mann,  Kittel,  Budde,  and  (with  some  hesitation) 
Driver,  read  DnD3n,  'the  Bichrites  (see  Bichri). 
The  consonants  naa  are,  in  fact,  presupposed  by  the 
strange  rendering  of  0"^  {koX  xdfres)  iv  x^PP^*- 1  ®^ 
Ka.1  ircLa-a  vdXis).  The  description  of  the  progress  of 
Sheba  (^.v.  ii.)  now  first  becomes  intelligible. 

BEETTH  (nna).  Judg.  946  AV,  RV  El-berith.  See 
Baal-berith. 

BEENICE  (BepNiKH  [Ti.  WH]  for  BepCNiKH.  the 
Macedonian  form  of  (|>6p€N  I KH ).  eldest  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I. ,  and  sister  of  the  younger  Agrippa(Acts25 1323 
2630).  She  was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis  ;  and  after  his  death  she  lived,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  incest,  with  her  brother  Agrippa.  She  next 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia.  This 
connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  returned  to  her 
brother,  and  afterwards  became  the  mistress  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  (Jos.  An/.  x\x.5i  ;  xx.  Ta/;  Tac. 
//isl.u.  81;  Suet  Tit.  7);  cp  Sch.  GF/i.,  and  see 
Herodian  Family,  9. 

BERODACH  BAUIDAN  (H^^S  V^'^)'  2  K. 
20 12  EV  ;  EV"«-  Merodach-Baladan. 

BEBOEA  (Bepoid^).  2  Mace.  184  RV,  AV  Berea,  2. 

BEBOTH  (BHpcae?  [A]),  i  Esd.5i9  =  Ezra225. 
Beeroth. 

BEBOTHAH  (nj^^'li),  a  place  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
(47 16;  d,BeHpA[BQ].  a)ceHpA[A].  BHpcaeVLQ"*^]) 
in  defining  the  ideal  northern  frontier  of  the  Holy  I^nd. 
It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Berothai  (^.f. ),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  lengthened  form  of  Beroth  = 
B6er5th,  'wells.'  As  yet  it  has  not  been  certainly 
identified.  Ewald  {//isi.  3  153)  connected  it  with  the 
well-known  Berytus  (the  Birutu  and  Btruna  of  the 
Amama  letters,  the  Btarutu  of  the  List  of  Thotmes  HI. 
[so  W.  M.  Miiller],  and  the  mod.  Beirut) ;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  a  maritime  city  would  not  suit  Ezekiel's 
description.  Tomkins  would,  therefore,  place  Berothah 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rock-hewn  inscriptions 
in  the  Wady  Brissa,  NW.  of  Baalbec,  down  which 
wady  a  stream  is  marked  in  the  Carte  de  Liban  as 
flowing  to  the  Orontes  (PEFQ  Ap.  1885,  p.  108) ; 
but  his  philological  argument  seems  unsound.  Furrer 
(ZDPV  8  34),  Socin  (/'a/.W,  369),  and  v.  Riess 
(Bib.  Atl.)  have  thought  of  Berettdn,  a  village  not 
far  to  the  S.  of  Baalbec ;  but  this  is  only  a  plausible 
conjecture,  and  must  be  judged  in  connection  with 
Furrer's  general  theory  of  the  frontier  (see  HoR,  Mount  ; 
RiBLAH  ;  ZiDAD).     Cp  Aram,  §  6. 

BEROTHAI  (^ni3  ;  Klo.  would  read  ^ni5),  a  town 
belonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah.  2S.  88  (^^^^ 
iK  rCiv  iKKiKTwv  ^6X6071',  perhaps  reading  nniap  from 
T13  *  to  separate,  select*  [so  Klo.]),  possibly  another 
form  of  Berothah  (see,  however,  Klo.  and  the  article 
Tebah).  In  I  Ch.  188  (where  <g5^  has  the  same  trans- 
lation), which  is  parallel  to  2S.  88,  for  Berothai  we 
find  the  name  Chun,  which  must  be  a  corruption, 
either  of  the  first  three  letters  of  Berothai  (i.e.,  nna)  in 
one  of  the  earlier  alphabetic  stages,  or  of  some  other 
name  which  the  Chronicler  found  in  his  copy  of  the  old 
narrative.^  For  asuggested  emendation  see  Merom, end. 

1  The  reading  *m3  is  probably  supported  by  O  in  both 
places,  and  by  the  jcoAAtVrotf  (sckAcktwi'  of  ®BAL)of  Jos.  Ant, 
vii.  5  3.  The  latter's  text,  however,  must  have  represented  a 
conflate  reading,  for  he  reads  MaxuK^X  which  points  to  lUMp 
*  ftom.  Cuiu' 
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BEBOTHITE  (^n  i^H),  i  Ch.  11 39.     See  Beeroth. 


1.  Description. 


BEBYL.  The  Beryl  as  a  mineral  species  *  includes, 
besides  the  common  berjl,  the  aquama- 
rine or  precious  beryl,  and  the  emerald. 

The  similarity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald 
was  pointed  out  by  Pliny  (37  20);  the  only  points  of 
distinction  are  the  green  colour  of  the  emerald  and  the 
somewhat  superior  hardness  of  the  beryl  (7.5  to  8  in 
the  mineralogical  scale ;  specific  gravity  from  2. 67  to 
2.732). 

If  we  leave  out  of  account  the  emerald,  the  colours  of 
the  beryl  range  from  blue  through  soft  sea-green  to  a 
pale  honey -yellow,  and  in  some  cases  the  stones  are 
entirely  colourless.  The  aquamarine  is  so  named  on 
account  of  its  bluish -green  colour,  *  qui  viridiUitem 
puri  maris  imitantur'  (Pliny,  I.e.).  The  beryl  crystal- 
lises in  six-sided  prisms  with  the  cr)'stals  often  deeply 
striated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The  great  abun- 
dance of  aquamarine  and  other  forms  of  beryl  in  modern 
times  has  very  much  depreciated  its  value  ;  but  it  is 
still  set  in  bracelets,  necklaces,  etc. ,  and  used  for  seals. 

That  the  beryl  was  known  to  the  ancients  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Some  of  the  finest  examples  of  ancient 
Q  .  Greek  and  Roman  gem -engraving  are 
.  found  executed  in  beryl  (see  King's  de- 
names,  ew.  scription  of  a  huge  aquamarine  intaglio 
over  two  inches  square,  Pr^c.  Stones,  Gems,  and  Prec. 
Metals,  p.  132) :  the  Romans  cut  it  into  six-sided  prisms 
[cylindri)  and  mounted  them  as  ear-drops.  It  is  also 
clear  from  the  evidence  of  Pliny  (I.e.,  berylli)  that,  in 
later  times,  at  least,  beryl  was  called  by  the  same  name 
as  now,  though  apart  from  ®  (see  below)  the  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  Greek  writer  till  considerably 
after  Pliny's  time.^  It  appears,  however,  to  have  Ix^'en 
called  also  afidpaySos ;  Theophrastus  seems  to  know 
three  kinds  of  smaragdos,  which  may  well  be  our  true 
emerald,  our  aquamarine,  and  our  common  beryl 
{Lap.  23).  In  Herodotus,  too,  smaragdos  is  the 
material  not  only  of  the  gem  engraved  for  the  ring  of 
Polycrates  (841),  but  also  of  the  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
Heracles  at  Tyre  (244),  which  cannot  have  been  of  true 
emerald,  as  the  noble  kinds  of  beryl  are  never  found 
of  large  size. 

The  Hebrews  must  be  presimied  to  have  known  the 

berj'l.     We  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  the  shoham 

S    HAbrAv   ^^i^*^) '  ^^"^  ^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ornaments 

'  name.  °"  ^®  ^*8^  priest's  shoulder  (Ex.  28920 
=  35927)  were  of  shoham,  and  ©  renders 
this  fffidpaySos.  We  cannot  always  trust  ©'s  rendering 
of  stone  names  (see  Precious  Stones)  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  identification  seems  suitable.  We  are  told  that 
on  each  shoham-stone  were  inscribed  the  names  of  six  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  for  which  purpose  a  natural  hexagonal 
cylinder  of  beryl  would  be  admirably  fitted  if,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  six  names  were  inscribed  longi- 
tudinally on  the  six  faces.  The  shoham-stones  mounted 
in  ouches  of  gold  were  probably  therefore  beryls  pierced 
or  simply  mounted  at  the  end  with  bosses  {umbilici)  of 
gold,  like  the  beryl  cylinders  described  by  Pliny. 

The  importance  given  to  the  beryl  among  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Phoenicians  (see  above)  makes  it  all  the 
more  probable  that  the  Hebrews  would  specially  value 
it  From  Gen.  2 12  (later  stratum  of  J  ?)  it  would  appear 
that  the  shoham  was  known  in  Judah  before  the  exile, 
and  believed  to  abound,  with  good  gold  and  bdellium,  in 
Havilah.  The  Chronicler  brings  sh6ham-sXoi\Q&  into 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  pre-exilic  temple 
(iCh.  292;  but  the  reading  may  be  incorrect,  see 
Ebony,  c),  while  the  writer  of  Job  28 16  classes  it  with 
gold  of  Ophir  and  other  precious  substances. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  shdham  (which  occurs  in 

1  On  the  stone  called  Beryl  in  EV  see  S  4. 

3  The  chrysoberylus,  chrysoprasus,  and  chrysolithus  of  ancient 
jewellery  appear,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  have  been  names 
applied  to  different  shades  of  beryl. 
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Chronicles  as  a  proper  name  ;  see  Shoham)  is  at 
present  uncertain. 

Ges.-R5d.  {Tkes.  s.v.)  traces  it  to  a  root 

4.  EtymolOC^   meaning  '  paleness,'  as  if  '  the  pale  stone,' 

and  yersions.  while  Haupt,  connecting  it  with  the  Assyrian 
sd$rtiu^  renders  '  pearl.'  Delitzsch,  however, 
argues  that  sAmtu  means  a  'dark- coloured  [stone]'  {Ass. 
J/  ll-'B  4SS  fi  ;  cp  Par.  to/.  130^^),  and  Hal^vy  connects  Assyr. 
sAmtu  with  Syr.  ihm  rather  than  Heb.  Shtn  {Rev.  Crit.^  x88x, 
p.  479). 

Shdham  is  rendered  in  the  various  versions  as 
follows : — 

©UAL  /SijpvAAtoy  (as  in  Targ.  [p^n*3],  Saad.  etc)  in  Ex.  28  20 
=  39 13,_  reproduced  in  Ezek.  2813  (see  Precious  Stones); 
kiQo%  [riTf]  <r/iiapdyjov  in  Ex.  28  9  85  37  896 ;  A.  6  irpcurii'Of  (leck- 
green)  in  (Jen.  2  12  ;  A.  (raf>£tov  in  Ex.  35  9  ;  A.  <roofi  [BA],  OKvxof 
IL]  in  I  Ch.  29  2 ;  €1/  okuxi  (as  in  Aq.  at  Ex.,  Theod.  and  Symm. 
at  Ex.  and  Gen.,  and  Vg.  {onychinus^  but  onyx  in  Ezek.]  except 
in  Job)  in  Job  28 16;  Pesh.  ever>'where  ||0|^  (brwla)  or 
pi.  II O*^  except  in  iCh.  292  where  its  text  differs;  Aq.  in 
Gen.  2  12  and  Vg.  in  Job  28 16  sardonyx. 

RV^c-  adds  as  an  alternative  the  rendering  Beryl, ^ 
thus  supporting  the  identification  argued  for  above. 

EV  follows  throughout  the  usual  Vg.  rendering,  giving  every- 
where 'onyx'  (see  Onyx),  reserving  'beryl*  for  the  Hebrew 
Tarshish  (see  Takshish,  Stone  ok).  In  the  NT,  however, 
•  beryl '  is  naturally  the  EV  rendering  of /3i)pvAAoi'(Rev.  21  2ot). 

W.  R. 

BERZELUS  (zopzeAAeoc  [A]),  iEsd.638  AV= 
Ezra26i.  Barzillai,  2. 

BESAI  (^P5.  §  52  ;  BaC€P  [L]).  The  b'ne  Besai. 
a  family  of  Nethimm  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9),  Ezra 249  (i3a<r[c]i  [BA])  =  Neh.  75a 
(/9i7<r«  [BA],  /3at(r.  [K])  =  1  Esd.  5  31  Bastai,  RV 
Basthai  {^affOai  [BA],  ^eaaep  [L]). 

BESODEIAH  (nniD?,  •  in  the  secret  of  Yah.'  §  22  ; 
the  form,  however,  is  very  improbable  [see  Bkzaleel]  ; 
read,  rather,  Hnpn,  Hasadiah),  an  Israelite,  father  of 
Meshullam  in  the  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah, 
§  I/.  Ezra.  ii.  §§  16  [1],  15^.),  Neh.  3  6  (BaAia  [B], 
d.BAeii\[N].  BAC6aAii\[AviJ].  Bag  1 A  id.  [L]). 

T.  K.  C. 

BESOM  (NPNipD,  Is.  14 23!  ;  Pesh.  ]V^.^^^  ;  Vg. 

scopa  ;  hhAoy  BARAepoN  [BXQF],  n.  BaGron  [A]), 
a  word  occurring  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  or,  in  this 
sense,  in  any  Semitic  dialect.*'*  According  to  Talm.B. 
Rush  ha-shdnd,  26  b. ,  the  word,  though  unknown  to 
the  Rabbis  (who  called  the  article  ,13*3 Vk).  was  still  in  use 
among  the  women  (cp  Jer.  Megilla,  ii.  2).  There  is  not, 
therefore,  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Vg.  and  Pesh.  are 
right  in  understanding  something  to  sweep  (away)  with 
(cp  the  metaphor  in  Is,  30  28  [sieve]  ;  on  which  see  Agri- 
culture, §  10).  The  besom  of  death  is  not  unknown 
to  mythology  (Otto  Hcnne  Am  Rhyn,  Die  Deutsche 
Volksage,<^)  411/.);  but  the  figure  hardly  needs  any 
mythological  warrant  (Che.  ad  loc.). 

BESOR  ("llb^l.  BOCOR  [BAL],  Jos.  ^«/.  vi.  146. 
BaccAoc).  a  wady  (^m),  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
David's  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  i  S.  30 9/.  21  {v.  21 
^eava  [B],  /3exwp  [A]).  It  was  probably  this  wady 
that  Saul  '  crossed '  when  he  chastised  the  Amalekites 
(iS.  105;  read  ^n:?  "»2y»i,  Klo. ) ;  and  in  the  two 
definitions  of  the  Amalekite  territory  in  iS.  I57  ('and 
Saul  smote  the  Amalekites,  from  Havilah,'  etc.),  and 
278  ('  for  those  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  which 
were  from  old  time.'  etc.),  we  should  probably  read 
•from  the  torrent  Besor  even  to  the  torrent  [land]  of 
Musri.'  See  Telem  (i.).  According  to  Gudrin  {Judee, 
2213),  it  is  the  modem  Wady  Ghazza  which  issues  from 
the  Wady  es-Seba'  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  SW. 
of  Gaza,  T.  k.  c. 

BETAH  (nP9),  a  city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah, 
2  S.  88  (MT)  =  I  Ch.  188  (MT),  Tibhath.     Pesh..  how- 

1  Omitted  (through  oversight?)  at  Ex.  85 o  206  T3  Ezek. 28 13. 
S  In  Arab,  the  root  means  'incline  (the  head),'  in  Eth.  'set 
in  order.' 
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ever,  reads  Tebah,  and  this  is  also  favoured  in  2  S.  l.c, 
by  0  {fuurpoK  [B],  -/3ax  [A],  ftare^aK  [L],  where  /ta 
arises  from  a  corrupt  repetition  of  the  preceding  letter 
in  this  translator's  Heb.  text).  Cp  Ew.  I/ist.  8 153,  and 
see  Tebah. 

BETAKE  (Bd^iTANH  [B],  Bd^T.  [«],  BAiT.  [A]),  one 
of  the  places  to  which,  according  to  Judith  1 9,  Nebuchad- 
rezzar sent  his  summons.  The  Beth-anoth  (g.v.) 
of  Josh.  1559  appears  to  be  meant. 

BETEN  (195— J.^. ,  •  vale '  or  •  hollow' ;— Batnc [A], 
Bd^iOOK  [B],  BereA  [L]).  an  unidentified  site  in  the 
territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  lOas)  called  B60B6T6N  by 
Eusebius  (05  236  41),  who  places  it  8  R.  m.  to  the  E. 
of  Acco. 

BETH  (n^3,  st  constr.  of  n^3,  see  BDB) ;  the 
most  general  term  for  a  dwelling ;  used  of  a  tent  in 
Gen.  27 15  33 17,  but  generally  of  houses  of  clay  or  stone  ; 
also  of  temples  (cp  Bajith,  Beth-Batnoth  [MI,  /.  27]). 
Combinations  of  Beth  with  other  words  are  frequent  in 
Hebrew  place-names  (see  Names,  §  96).  In  Assyrian, 
compounds  with  Bit  are  used  as  names  of  countries : 
e.g. ,  Bit-^^umri  =  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  Bit-Yakin  (i.e.. 
Babylonia,  the  country  of  Merodach-Baladan). 

Amone  other  interesting  compounds  with  Beth  are  Bebsh* 
TERAH  (7),  Beth-eked,  Beth-haggan,  Beth-lehem,  Beth-meon  (see 
Baal-mbon),  Beth-peor. 

BETHABARA  (BHeABd.pA[C«KTk»UAn]),  Jn.laS 
AV,  is  the  place  where  John  baptized,  according  to  the 
reading  which  became  widely  current  through  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Origen,  who  could  find  no  Bethany  across  the 
Jordan,  but  found  a  Bethabara  with  a  tradition  connecting 
it  with  the  Baptist.  Origen,  however,  admitted  that  the 
majority  of  MSS  were  against  him.     See  Bethany,  2. 

Origen  was  followed  by  Chrysostom ;  Epiphanius,  like  Ann. 
(Lagarde),  has  BrjOappd.  In  the  present  text  of  Origen  the  form 
varies  between  Bi|0afa,  Ba0af>d^  BitdafiapOf  and  Brfdapafia  (the 
latter  also  in  Kcb.  syr.  hcl.  (mg.),  ath. ;  see  WH  2  74);  in  OS 
240  Z3  108  6  we  find  /Si^oo^opa,  Bethabara, 

The  traditional  site  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  at  the 
Makh§det  Hajla  (see  Betharabah,  2,  where,  too.  it  is 
suggested  that  we  should  read  Bethabarah  in  Josh- 18  22). 
The  two  monasteries  of  St.  John  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  belief  in  this  site. 

Conder  suggests  the  MakhS^et  'Abftra,  NE.  of  BeisSn,  partly 
because  of  the  nearness  of  this  ford  to  Galilee  and  Nazareth, 
and  partly  because  the  river-bed  is  here  more  open,  and  the 
banks  of  the  upper  valley  more  retired  iPEFQ.y  1875,  p.  73). 

Another  suggestion  of  the  same  explorer  (2^.,  1877,  p.  185)  b 
phUologically  weak. 

As  stated  elsewhere  (Bethany,  2),  the  true  reading 
in  Jn.  1 28  was  probably ^ij^opajSpa — i.e, ,  Beth-nimrah, 
now  Tell-Nimrln,  NE.  of  Jericho. 

BETH-ANATH  (IW  n^3— ^ir. ,  •  temple  of  Anath ' ; 
in  Josh.  Bd^ieeAMe  [B],  Bd.iNAed.e[A],  BHed.NAe[L]; 
injudg.  BAieANAx[B]. -eeN€e[BAL],  BcGeNeKCA]), 
an  ancient  Canaanite  fortress,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Anath 
(cp  Beth-anoth),  Josh.  19 38.  It  is  mentioned  unmis- 
takably by  Thotmes  III.,  Seti  I.,  Rameses  II.,  and 
Rameses  III.  in  the  lists  of  places  conquered  by  these 
kings  (see  RP^)  652  638  ;  Sayce,  Pat.  Pal.  160,  236, 
239 ;  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  193,  195,  220).  Accord- 
ing to  Judg.  1 33,  it  adjoined  Naphtalite  territory,  but 
(like  Beth-shemesh)  remained  Canaanitish  down  to  the 
regal  period,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  furnishing 
labour  for  public  works.  Eus.  and  Jer.  (0523645 
105  20)  inappropriately  refer  to  a  village  called  Batanaea. 
15  R.  m.  E.  from  Coesarea,  possessing  medicinal  springs. 
But  the  site  now  most  in  favour — 'Ainitha,  in  a  valley 
6  m.  WXW:  from  Kedesh — is  hardly  strong  enough 
to  have  l)een  that  of  such  a  fortress  as  Beth -anath 
(Buhl,  Pal.  232  ;  but  cp  Conder,  PEp  Mem.  1  200). 

BETH-ANOTH  (ni^^n^^  ;  BAiOd^NAM  [B], 
-O^NCON  [A],  BH6dkpca9  [L])-  A  town  in  the  hill 
country  of  J  udah  (Josh.  1659),  towards  the  eastern  border 
of  that  region,  identified  by  W.  M.  MOller  with  the 
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Bi-t-'n-t  of  the  list  of  places  conquered  by  Shishak  (As. 
u.  Eur.  168).  If  the  form  Beth-anoth  be  correct,  it  may 
be  explained  as  =  Beth-anath,  '  house  of  Anath  '  (q.v. )  \ 
cp  p^3j^  (Josh.  21 11)  and  pj];,  jnd  and  j"inB?.  To  sup- 
pose a  popular  etymology  *  place  of  answering'  (i.e.,  of 
an  echo?),  with  Kampffmeyer  (ZDPV  \^z\  cp  Is. 
10 30,  SBOT),  is  needless. 

But  is  the  form  correct  ?  Conder  and  Kitchener  (PEF 
Metn.  Zzti  351)  identify  Beth-anoth  with  Beit  'Ainiin, 
5  m.  N.  of  Hebron,  near  the  sites  of  HALHULand  Beth- 
ZUR  (cp  Betane).  This  appears  reasonable,  and  sug- 
gests a  doubt  whether  the  ancient  name  may  not  have 
been  p3*y-n*3,  Beth-'enun.  It  is  true  that  6°  favours 
D3^,  and  <S^  1^3^  ('  in  the  first  syllable  being  unex- 
pressed) ;  but  the  case  of  Anem  (see  EIn-gannim,  2) 
shows  that  the  absence  of  »  both  in  MT  and  in  the 
text  implied  by  (S  is  not  decisive.  A  spring  is  men- 
tioned to  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Beit  'Ainun. 


BETHANY  (  BhSan  id.  [Ti.  WH]).  i.  A  smaU  village 
first  referred  to  in  the  Gospels,  15  furlongs  to  the  E.  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho  (Jn.  11 18  Lk.  19  29,  cp 
V.  i),  and  commonly  identified  with  the  Beth-Hini  *  of 
the  Talmud.  It  is  no  doubt  the  mod.  el-Atariyeh 
(from  Lazarus  orLazarium — the  /  wrongly  taken  as 
the  article).  El- Azariyeh  lies  on  a  spur  SE.  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  (cp  Mk.llx  Lk.1929).  Its  fig.  olive, 
and  almond  trees  give  one  at  first  a  pleasant  impres- 
sion ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  few  houses  is  dis- 
appointing. 

There  are  various  romantically  interesting^  spots  connected 
by  old  tradition  with  Lazarus  (cp  the  Itin.  Hieros.  ed.  Wessel, 
596,  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  and  OS(^  108  3  289  10).  The 
Cfastle  of  Lazarus  (based  on  castellum^  the  Vg.  translation  of 
the  Gr.  icwfii))  is  a  ruined  tower,  presumably  anterior  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders,  and  hard  by  is  the  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Leper  also  is  shown. 

2.  The  Bethany  where  John  baptized  (Jn.  1  a8,  Ti.  WH 
after  t<*BAC*,  edd.,  RV)  is  distinguished  from  the 
Bethany  mentioned  above  by  the  designation  'across 
Jordan '  {T^patf  roO  'lop. ) ;  its  exact  situation  is  un- 
known. The  reading  of  TR  and  of  AV  is  Bethabara 
(g.v. ).  Another  suggestion  is  that  Bethabara  ( '  house  of 
the  ford ')  and  Bethany  ( =n»3J«  n'a,  '  house  of  the  ship ') 
are  one  and  the  same  place  (see  GASm.  I/C  542,  n.  12). 

The  analogy  of  some  corrupt  OT  forms  (cp  Kishion) 
suggests,  however,  that  the  true  reading  in  the  traditional 
source  of  Jn.  1 28  would  be  one  combining  in  the  second 
part  of  the  name  the  letters  N,  B,  and  R — such  a  name 
as  /Sij^avajSpo.  We  actually  find  ^aivOava^pa  in  (5" 
Josh.  1327  for  the  Bethnimrah  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Now,  the  site  of  Beth-nimrah  [q.v.'\  is  well  known. 
It  is  accessible  alike  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the 
region  of  Jericho  (cp  Mt.  35),  and  the  perennial  stream 
of  Nahr  Nimrin,  which  flows  into  the  Jordan,  would 
supply  abundance  of  water.  This  theory  belongs  to 
Sir  George  Grove ;  it  has  been  adopted  by  Sir  C.  W. 
Wilson  (Smith's  DB,^)  s.v.  'Bethnimrah').  and  has 
strong  claims  to  favourable  consideration.  Of  course, 
the  insertion  of  the  words  irifxuf  too  *lopd.  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  faulty  reading  ^rjdaina.       T.  K.  C 

BETH-ABABAH  (HJ-Tlfn  n^3  or  HJ-JT  n^3 ;  once, 
Josh.  18 18,  by  a  scribe's  error  [see  (5]  simply  H^T^H  ; 
Josh.  18 18,  BAie^pd^BA  [BAL]  ;  166x  eApABd^d^M  [B], 
Bned^pd^Bd^  [AL],  I822  BAie^BApd^  [B],  -ApABd^  [AL]). 

I.  One  of  the  six  cities  in  the  '  wilderness '  of  Judah 
(Josh.  15  61),  mentioned  also  as  on  the  boundary  lines  of 
judah  and  Benjamin  (156  [paidapa^a  BA ;  firiOapa^a 

^  We  may  therefore  dismiss  the  interpretation  *  place  of  the 
wretched  one '  (cp  the  play  upon  Anathoth,  Is.  10 30  MT).  Beth- 
Hini^  is  generally  explained  'place  of  unripe  fruit'  (cp  K3'nK» 
*  unripe  fruit,*  esp.  of  figs).     The  Talmud,  however,  says  that 


figs  ripened  better  at  Beth-Hini  than  anywhere  else  (Neub., 
G/oj^.  Talm.  150).  If  so,  these  figs  may  have  led  to  the  name 
Bethphage — i.e.,  possibly,  'house  of  young  figs ' — but  the  name 
Beth-Hini  remains  unexplained.  Another  form  of  the  name 
is  Beth-oni  ('aiini^aX 
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L]  I818) ;  see  also  Beth-basi.  The  reference  in  182a 
must  be  considered  separately  (no.  2).  The  wilderness 
of  Judah  in  156i  is  the  deep  depression  adjoining  the 
Dead  Sea,  together  with  the  overhanging  mountains 
and  the  barren  country  beyond,  including  probably  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arad  (see  Salt,  City 
of).  Beth-arabah  may  have  been  the  first  or  principal 
settlement  in  that  desolate  comer  of  the  ArSbah  or 
Jordan  valley  which  forms  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Though  mentioned  twice,  if  not  thrice,  with  Beih- 
hoglah,  it  must  have  been  considerably  to  the  S.  of 
that  place,  for  unless,  with  Knobel,  we  put  it  at  Kasr 
Hajla  (which  seems  rather  to  have  been  Beth-hoglah), 
there  is  no  other  suitable  site  for  it  till  we  come  to 
the  copious  fountain  of  'Ain  el-Feshkha^  near  the 
NW.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea  (31"*  43'  N.,  35'  a6'  E.). 
The  name  Beth-arabah  ('the  house,  or  homestead,  in 
the  Arfibah')  has,  therefore,  a  special  significance  (cp 
that  of  Beth-jeshimoth,  q.v.).  This  indication  of 
the  site  was  made  in  writing  by  Robertson  Smith. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  best  to  suppx)se  that  there 
were  two  settlement*"  •  one  near  the  fountain  (viz. , 
Beth-arabah).  the  other  (see  Middin)  at  the  fountain. 

2.  It  will  be  still  easier  to  adopt  this  identification 
if  we  may  follow  (5^  in  reading  not  'Beth-arabah' 
but  '  Beth-abarah '  in  Josh.  1822.  The  ford  {'dddroA) 
referred  to  in  the  name  ('  house  or  place  of  the  ford ') 
might  then  be  the  famous  Makhddet  Hajla  near  the 
mouth  of  the  IVddy  el-Kelt,  the  bathing-place  of  the 
pilgrims,  where  tradition  places  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
Christ  Such  a  Beth-abarah  would  be  more  naturally 
mentioned  between  Beth-hoglah  and  Zemaraim  than 
a  place  situated  at  *Ain  el-Feshkha,  The  confusion 
of  the  two  names  was  very  easy  (note  the  variant  Bi;^- 
a/)o/3a  in  Jn.  1 28).     Cp  Beth-abara.  t.  k.  c. 

BETH-AEAM  (D^H  n^J).  Josh.  13 27 AV,  RV  Beth- 
HARAM  {q.v.), 

BETH-ABBEL  (^K3"|^  n^3 ;  eK  toy  oikoy  lepo- 
BoAM  [B],  .  .  .  TOY  lepoBod^M  [Q*],  .  .  .  lepoBd^dA 
[A],  TOY  lepoBd^d^A  [Q*].  Symm.  ry  oficv  Tovap^erjX), 
a  place  cruelly  destroyed  by  'Shalman'  (Hos.  10i4t  ; 

P^B'.  Baer  JD^B?;  c^AAMd^N  [BAQ]).  Robertson 
Smith  in  1 88 1  {EB^  12 296)  favoured  an  identification 
of  Beth-arbel  with  the  trans-Jordanic  Arbela  (see  0S(^ 
21472  886),  now  /rdzd,  in  which  case  there  might  be 
a  reference  either  to  Shalmaneser  III.  or  to  a  Moabite 
king  Shalamanu  mentioned  in  an  inscription  {KB  2ao) 
as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pilescr  1 1 1.  Schrader  {KA  T^ 
440-442)  argues  ably  for  identifying  Shalman  with  the 
latter  king,  who  very  probably  made  an  incursion  into 
Israelite  territory.  The  combination  of  Beth-arbel  with 
the  trans-Jordanic  Arbela  (Irbid),  however,  is  improb- 
able :  Shalman  should  be  a  more  important  king,  and 
Beth-arbel  (if  this  compound  phrase  may  be  accepted)  a 
more  important  fortress,  than  Schrader's  theory  sup- 
poses. Wellhausen  and  Nowack  think  that  Shalman 
may  be  Shalmaneser  IV. — the  first  Shalmaneser  known 
to  the  Israelites.  If  so,  the  latter  part  of  Hos.  10 14 
will  be  a  later  insertion.  The  reference  to  Beth-arbel, 
however,  remains  a  diffictilty.  Surely  the  reading  must 
be  cormpt. 

©B  suggests  a  correction.  Read  oysT  n*3f  and,  as 
a  consequence,  for  jdS^  read  diW.  The  murder  of 
Zechariah.  son  of  Jeroboam  II.,  by  Shallum  [q.v.,  i] 
is  probably  referred  to  (liff,  or  tt^?,  points  to  a  fate  like 
that  of  Sisera  ;  cp  -m^,  Judg.  627).  A  reader  of  Hosea 
justly  assumed  that  Zechariah  was  not  the  only  person 
who  was  murdered,  and  took  the  massacre  of  the  royal 
family  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  stem  prophecy  in  v.  15, 
which  eiids  :  •  in  a  storm  (nyba.  We. )  the  king  of  Israel 
shall  be  cut  off.'  The  words  'mother  and  children 
were  dashed  to  pieces'  may,  however,  refer  to  the 
cruelty   of   Menabem    to    the   women    of  Tappuah 
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[^.T/.,  2],  as  related  in  2  K.  15x6.  If  so,  the  inter- 
polator combines  two  striking  events  which  equally 
formed  part  of  the  divinely  threatened  judgment  upon 
Israel.     See  Che.  Expos.  Nov.  1897.  p.  364. 

For  a  new  but  difficult  theory  of  Hos.  10 14  sec^  Herz,  Atner, 
J.  Sem.  Lang.  14  207  /.  ['98].  The  versions  give  little  help 
except  as  to  *  Arbeel '  (<9b).  9a  preserves  a  trace  of  a  theory 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  slaying  of  Zalmunna  by  Gideon,  in 
which  case  Ps.  83  xi  [12]  would  be  parallel  SoAa/iai'  [baq],  it 
is  true,  docs  not  accord  with  this  theory  ;  but  Syro-Hex.  points 
to  y:o^x;  <r«AfMti'a  is  (Share's  rendering  of  Zalmunna,  and 
has  some  authority  in  Hosea.  Vg.  gives  Sicut  vastatus  est 
Salmana  a  dffmo  eius  qui  itidicavit  BaaL  The  conclusive 
exegetical  objections  to  this  view  need  not  here  be  stated.  See 
also  Field's  HexapUu  T.  K.  C 

BETHA8M0TH  (Bd^i6d^CMa>6  [A]),  i  Esd.  5x8  RV. 
See  Azmaveth  (i.). 

BETH-AVEN  (|)^n^3,  cp.  Benj.  'ben-Oni'),  a 
place  to  the  E.  of  Bethel  near  Ai  (Josh.  72,  ^rjdcup 
[A],  ^rjdav  [L],  from  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, following  ©"P,  to  eliminate  the  name,  but  on 
insufficient  grounds^),  and  to  the  W.  of  Michmash 
(iS.135;  where  Bd^iecopcoN  [B»L],  BAieco).  [3*^] 
are  obviously  wrong;  iS.  I423  B^^MCoe  [B],  THSd^YN 
[or  ry  Oaw,  A^^\  BM6Ci)pa>N  [L]).  The  site  has 
not  been  identified ; '  but  it  must  have  been  the  last 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  country,  for  to  this 
it  gave  the  name  Wilderness  of  Beth-aven  (Josh.  18  la 
PaiOavp  [A];  -Bufy  [B] ;  'daow  [L]).  All  the  data 
point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Deir  Diu'dn — either 
that  village  itself,  or  Kh,  Haiydn,  immediately  to  the  S. 
For  the  rest  see  Bethel,  §  4.  c.  A.  s. 

BETH- AZMAVETH  (nitpfrn^d).  Neh.728;  see 
Azmaveth  (i. ). 

BETH-BAAL-MEON  (J^t?  ^1^3  n^3),  Jos.  18x7. 
See  Baal-meon. 

BETH-BARAH  (.TJ?  n^5,  BaiOhpa  [BA],  -Bhpa 
[L]  ;  the  form  of  the  second  part  of  the  name  is  obscure) 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Bethabara  of  Jn.  1 28 
(Reland) ;  it  occurs  only  in  the  story  of  Gideon  (Judg. 
7  24),  who  sends  to  his  fellow-tribesmen  in  the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim,  bidding  them  cut  off  the  Midianites'  retreat 
by  holding  against  them  *the  waters  as  far  as  Beth- 
barah,  and  (also)  the  Jordan.'  The  latter  words 
(jTi^.TTiiti)  seem  to  be  a  gloss  on  'the  waters'  (d'd.i). 
By  'the  waters,'  however,  are  really  meant,  not  the 
Jordan,  but  the  streams  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Jordan  which  the  Midianites  would  have  to  pass.  Beth- 
barah  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  wSdy 
formed  by  one  of  these  streams,  and  there  are  points  in 
the  narrative  which  suggest  locating  it  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Wddy  Fdrtah,  between  which  and  the  Jordan 
the  Midianites  would  find  them5elves  in  a  cul-de-sac 
(Moore). 

BETH-BASI (BceSACi  [A],  BAieBAiccei  [K],  -Bacc. 
[KV],  -Bd,ci  [V],  ^  V-Nd  [Pesh.],  Beth-bessoeen  [Vet. 
Lat.]),  a  fortified  city  in  the  desert  (h>  rj  ^p^/ty),  the 
ruinous  parts  (tA  KQ.$-^[n\iUva.)  of  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon  repaired,  when  menaced  by  Bacchides  ( i  Mace. 
96264).  The  Syriac  (see  above;  cp  Vet  Lat.)  reads 
Beth-yashan  (cp  Jeshanah).  This  is  probably  correct ; 
the  corruptions  can  be  easily  accounted  for.  Jos.  (Ant. 
xiii.  I5)  calls  the  place  Beth-alaga  {ue.,  Beth-hoglah), 
which  is  too  far  from  the  MS  readings,  but  may  be 
a  correct  identification,  though  Beth-arabah  also 
suggests  itself.  G.  A.  Smith,  however,  thinks  that  the 
second  b  in  Beth-basi  may  be  correct.  •  In  th2  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  E.  of  Tekoa,  there  is  a  Wddy  el-Bassah, 
which  name  as  it  stands  means  "  marsh,"  an  impossible 

1  We.  supposes  VltnnV  DlpO  to  be  a  gloss,  and  pjt  a  con- 
temptuous distortion  of  7k  in  the  manner  of  Hos.  4 15,  etc  {CH 
X2s)w    So  Albers,  but  not  Di.  or  Bennett,  SBOT. 

>  Possibly  it  was  early  destroyed.    This,  as  Mflhlau  remarks, 
would  account  for  the  disparaging  transformation  of  the  1 
Bethel  into  Beth-aven  (Kiehm,  HWE^  1  aijX 
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term,  and  therefore  probably  an  echo  of  an  ancient 
name.'  T.  K.  c. 

BETH-BIEEI.  RV  Beth-biri  CK"]?  n^3).  i  Ch.  431. 
See  Heth-lebaoth. 

BETH-CAB  (-l3-n^3  :  BAiexop  [BL].  BeAx-  [A], 
[Mexpi]  KOppAlCON,  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  22  ;  jnb  [Targ.]).  a 
place,  presumably  in  the  district  of  Mizpah,  to  which 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  defeated  Philistines  (1  S.  7  n 
[Dt.]).  The  phrase  'under  Beth-car'  is  remarkable. 
Does  it  mean  'under  the  gates  of  Heth-car'  (so  We. 
TBS  68)  ?  or  does  it  mean  '  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
some  part  of  which  Beth-car  stood '  ?  No  such  name 
as  Beth-car  is  mentioned  elsewhere  ;  hence  it  is  at  first 
sight  too  bold  to  identify  it  (as  PEF,  not  disapproved  by 
GASm.  /^(7  224)  with 'Ain  Karim,  the  name  of  a  flourish- 
ing village  a  good  way  to  the  S.  of  Nebi  Samwil,  and 
W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  Beth-car,  however,  is 
self-evidently  corrupt,  and  if  we   may  emend  it   into 

•  Beth-haccerem '  the  identification  with  'A  in  Kdrim 
becomes  probable  (see  Beth-haccerem).  Only  i^  m. 
to  the  N.  of  'Ain  Karim  is  Der  Yasin,  not  improbably 
to  be  identified  with  the  Jashan  or  Jeshanah  of  t/.  12  (see 
Shen),  which  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  Jeshanah  of 
2  Ch.  13 19. 

The  alternative  is  to  read  '  Beth-horon '  (KIo.) ;  3  and  n  were, 
from  phonetic  causes,  easily  confounded.  '  Under  Beth-horon ' 
would  be  a  very  intelligible  expression ;  but  Beth-horon  is 
certainly  too  far  north.  The  readine  *  Beth-jashan,'  quoted 
from  Pesh.  {tiot  ®)  by  G.  A.  Smith  {HG  224),  is  no  readmg  at 
all,  but  a  corruption  of  the  text  of  i  S.  7  zi,  as  We.  has  pointed 
out.  T.  K.  C 

BETH-DAGON  (\\y\  n'^S.  §  95,  'house  of  Dagon,' 
BHBAd^fCON  [AL]).  I.  A  city  of  Judah,  enumerated 
in  the  third  group  of  'lowland'  towns  (Josh.  15 41, 
^ayadiriX  [B]).  The  list  is  so  scattered  and  irregular 
that  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  inferred  from  it  as  to 
the  site  of  Beth-dagon  ;  but  Makkedah  (g.v.),  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  must  have  lain  off  the 
mouth  of  Aijalon  (Josh.  10  28).  Here  we  find,  6  m,  SE. 
from  Joppa,  a  Beit-Dejan,  and,  i  J  m.  farther  S. ,  Dajun. 
Each  of  these  has  been  identified  with  Beth-dagon  (see 
Rob.  /?A*  8298,  Clermont  Ganneau,  PEFQ,  1874), 
and  one  of  them  (the  former,  according  to  Friedr.  Del. ) 
is  probably  the  Blt-daganna  mentioned  in  Sennacherib's 
prism- inscription  (col.  2  /.  65  ;  KB  2  92).  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  name  occurred  in  several 
places  through  Palestine — Beit  Dejan  nearly  7  m.  E.  of 
Ndblus  (see  PEFxusi^),  and,  according  to  Jos.  {Ant.  xiii, 
81  BJ\.  23),  Dagon  near  Jericho,  each  on  an  important 
trade  route  from  Philistia  to  the  Jordan  Valley.  There 
may,  then,  have  been  more  than  one  Beth-dagon  on 
the  borders  of  Philistia,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked that  neither  Dajun  nor  Beit  Dejan  lies  in  the 
Shephelah  proper.  On  the  doubtful  phrase  'land  of 
Dagon '  in  Eshmunazar's  inscription,  and  on  the  god 
Dagon,  see  Dagon,  §  i.  On  Dajun  see  especially 
CI.  Ganneau,  Arch,  Res.  in  Pal.  i^dff. 

2.  A  locality  not  yet  identified  (but  cp  Conder,  Hdbk.  to  the 
Bible,  268),  on  the  border  of  Asher  (Tosh.  1»  27  ;  fi<u$ty«yt0  [B]). 

3.  The  temple  of  Dagon  in  Ashood  (i  Mace.  10  83,  ^ifilafav 
[AKC*  cb  V],  /5o«aywi^  [K*]).  G.  A.  S. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (D^n^n-n-n^^ :  cp  Ass.  dublu, 

•  foundation '  ;  but  see  Names,  §  107),  a  town  in  Moab 
mentioned  along  with  Dibon  [i]  and  Nebo  [Hi.]  (Jer. 
4822  =  ©  31 22,  en  oikon  Ad^iBA^eAiM  [BQl  €•  o. 
AeBAd^Od^lM  [fc^A]),  evidently  the  same  as  Almon-dib- 
LATHAIM,  which  also  occurs  in  connection  with  Dibon 
(Nu.  3346/ ).  This  place  (called  pVai  na).  Mehedeba, 
and  Ba'al  Me'on  are  stated  by  Mesha  on  his  stele  to 
have  been  fortified  by  himself  (/.  30). 

BETH-EDEN,  AV"«-.  EV  'house  of  Eden*  (n^|l 
py;  el  ANApcoN  X^PPi^N  [BAQP]),  an  Aramaean 
city  or  land,  with  a  ruler  of  its  own,  but  presumably 
allied  to  Damascus  (Am.  1 5).  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this   place  has  been  made.     The  vocalisa- 
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tion  (jnj^  not  jiy)  forbids  us  to  see  in  it  the  na/xiSeto-os 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  equally  forbids  us  to  r^ard 
it  with  Wetzstein  (Del.  /«.t^'  702;  cp  Vg.  de  domo 
voluptatis)  as  a  poetical  name  of  Damascus.  The  view, 
however,  adopted  bySchrader  [KA  T^i^'  327) and  favoured 
by  ©»*Qr  (see  above),  that  Beth-eden  is  the  Bit-adini 
of  the  inscriptions  (see  Eden),  is  not  less  inadmissible, 
for  this  is  too  far  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  and  had, 
in  the  time  of  Amos,  long  been  subject  to  Assyria  (\Vi. 
ATUnters.  183  ;  cp  Nold.  ZDMG  33326  [79]).  No 
doubt  there  were  other  places  called  Eden  {q.v.,  ii. ). 
There  is  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the  name  Bikath-aven 
(see  AvEN,  3),  which  corresponds  to  Beth-eden  in  the 
parallel  line.  T.  K.  c. 

BETH-EKED  (^iJ^  H^^,  EV  'shearing  house'; 
RVmg.  'house  of  gathering'),^  where  Jehu  met  Aha- 
ziah's  brethren,  is  either  a  place-name  or  (more  probably) 
the  designation  of  an  isolated  house  used  on  certain 
occasions  by  the  shepherds  of  the  district  (2  K.  10 12 14  ; 
BAied^Kd^e  [B];  but  in  v.  14  iv  rj  <fKt\v%  [B*»*"«], 
-KAA  [AL] ;  Pesh.  has  'and  he  was  overthrowing  the 
altars  that  were  on  the  way  '  \y.  12],  and  in  v.  14  nay  n*3. 
cp  Cod.  Vind.  of  Vet.  Lat.  Bethaxar). 

BETHEL  ("PKn"*:!,  §§1,  10,  always  one  word  [Ba. 
on  (jen.  128  Josh. 72],  RV  wrongly  with  a  hyphen; 
1  SitA  'house  of  God'— /.^.,  BaityAion— (cp  Bd^|- 
° "*'  TOyAiA.  Bethulia);  see  Idolatry,  §  2, 
Masseba  ;  BaiShA  [BADEL]  ;  but  Gen.  357,  BeB. 
[D] ;  gentilic  Betiielite,  see  Hiel).  i.  A  town 
on  the  border  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  W.  of 
the  wilderness  of  Beth-aven  (Josh.  18 12  ;  on  12x6,  where 
©-^  omits  the  clause,  and  ^^^  has  HXad  for  Bethel  or 
Makkedah,  see  Tappuah,  2),  without  doubt  the  present 
Beitin  (from  Beitil,  by  the  common  interchange  of  / 
and  «),  a  small  village  (said  to  have  400  inhabitants), 
with  ruins  of  early  Christian  and  Crusaders'  buildings, 
about  10  m.  N.  of  Jerusalem.  It  lies  on  the  back- 
bone of  the  central  range,  a  little  E.  of  the  watershed, 
and  2890  ft.  above  the  sea.  From  the  village  itself 
the  view  is  confined  to  the  plateau,  which,  like  most 
of  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  presents  a  bleak  prospect 
of  gray  rocks  and  very  stony  fields,  relieved  by  few 
trees  and  a  struggling  cultivation.  A  few  minutes  SE. , 
however,  lies  one  of  the  great  view-points  of  Palestine, 
the  Buij- Beitin  or  Tower  of  Bethel  (probably  the  ruin 
of  an  early  Christian  monastery),  supposed  to  mark 
a  traditional  site  of  the  tent  and  altar  of  Abraham 
'to  the  E.  of  Bethel'  (Gen.  128),  and  of  loot's  view 
of  the  •  Circle  of  Jordan '  (183-10).     Four  good  springs 

2.  Traditions.  *"^  ^  «'^[  r^^^ox,  amply  certify  the 
«.  AxcMuuAuuB.  present  village  as  the  site  of  the  city, 
which  •  was  called  Luz  at  the  first '  (Gen.  28 19 ;  oXko% 
$€ov  [ADEL]).  The  sanctuary,  'God's  house,'  the 
•  place '  (as  it  is  called  in  Gen.  28  n,  'where  it  is  distinct 
from  the  city)  which  grew  famous  enough  to  absorb 
the  city's  name  in  its  own,  may  have  lain  either  on 
the  site  of  the  Burj-Beilin.  or  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring slopes,  where  there  is  a  natural  stone  circle 
{PEFQ,  1881,  p.  255);  and  the  curious  formation  of 
the  rocks  in  terraces  and  ramparts  has  been  taken  as 
the  material  suggestion  of  the  '  flight  of  steps '  (see 
Ladder)  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  (Gen. 
28 10  ^).^  There  he  raised  a  pillar,  or  massebah, 
to  Yahw^,  and  afterwards  is  said  (Gen.  35 1-8)  by  the 
same  narrator,  E  (it  is  J  who  gives  the  previous  stor}'  of 
Abraham's  altar),  to  have  built  an  altar  and  called  the 
'place'  (not  yet  'city')  'God  of  Bethel'  (for  which  (5'^'^'^'-. 
Pesh. ,  and  Vg.  read  '  Bethel ' ).    Here  Deborah,  Rel^ecca's 

1  Cp  the  Targ.  K'Xn  ritP*i3  n'3.  'place  of  the  gathcrine 
together  of  the  shepherds.'  For  'iked,  however,  we  should 
perhaps  read  ndkidim  (D*^^5i),  and  omit  the  next  word-(in  v.  12, 
not  in  V.  14)  hd-rfflm  (C*jnrt)  as  a  gloss ;  ndkidim  was  a  less 
common  word  for  '  shepherds  *  than  riflm. 

*  Schlatter  {Zur  Topog.  236)  infers  firom  Gen.  12  8  Jos.  7  3 
(om.  (Sa)  that  the  sanctuary  lay  £.  of  the  town,  in  Deir  Dlwan. 
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foster-mother,  died.  She  was  buried  below  the  town, 
beneath  an  oak  called  *  the  oak  of  weeping '  (see  Allon- 
BACUTH,  Mulberry)  :  trees,  it  is  probable,  would  not 
be  found  on  the  stony  plateau  above.  The  next  notice 
of  Bethel  is  in  the  JE  narrative  of  Joshua's  conquests 
(Jos.  7  a  8912  [om.  BAF  ;  firjOav  L]),  in  which  Bethel  is 
not  yet  the  name  of  a  city  (so  also  the  Deuteronomist  in 
Jos.  129  [Tee  [A]  ;  in  v.  16  '  Bethel '  is  with  6**^*^  to  be 
omitted),  but  is  still  distinct  from  Luz  (I62  [<S°^  does 
not  distinguish  them,  reading  Xov^a  (B  in  v.  i,  A  in  v.  a) 
after  jSat^i/X]).  The  later  priestly  writer,  however, 
makes  them  the  same  (18 13.  cp  aa  [^Tiaaya  [B].  ^r)dr)\ 
(A)] ;  in  Judg.  I23  the  parenthesis  is  probably  a  gloss).* 
In  Judg.  4  5  the  prophetess  Deborah  is  said  to  have  sat 
under  the  palm-tree  of  Deborah  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel — a  statement  which  the  critics  who  understand 
the  song  of  Deborah  to  imply  that  she  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  suppose  to  have  arisen  from  confusion 
with  the  other  Deborah  (see  Deborah).  There  is  no 
cogent  reason,  however,  for  their  inference  from  the  song, 
and  while  a  palm  is  an  unusual,  it  is  not  an  impossible, 
tree  at  the  altitude  of  Bethel :  there  is  one  at  Jerusalem. 
In  the  story  of  the  crime  of  the  Benjamites  the  priestly 
writing  tells  of  a  national  gathering  before  God  at  Bethel 
(Judg.  21  a). 

In  the  records  of  the  period  after  the  Judges  the 
name  Luz  does  not  occur  ;  we  may  suppose  it  by  this 
3  Hiatorv  '*"™®  '®  ^^^®  heen  absorbed  in  that  of 
^*  Bethel,  which  was  still  a  sanctuary  ( i  S. 
7 16  10  3).  The  division  of  the  kingdoms  brought  Bethel 
a  new  opportunity  :  its  ancient  sanctity  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Jeroboam  for  political  ends,  and  he  made 
it  one  of  the  two  national  shrines  which  he  established 
in  North  Israel  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  go 
over  to  Jerusalem.  In  these  shrines  he  set  up  the  golden 
calves — 'Thy God,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Eg}'pt '  (i  K.  12  29).  A  priesthood,  not 
Levitical,  was  established,  and  a  new  altar,  pilgrimages, 
and  feasts  were  ordained  (i  K.  12  30/).  In  the  words 
of  .Amaziah  to  Amos,  Bethel  became  a  royal  and  national 
temple  ( '  sanctuary  of  the  king,'  •  house  of  the  kingdom,' 
Am.  7x3).* 

A  later  (perhaps  post -exilic)  narrative  records  a 
prophecy  as  made  by  a  prophet  from  Judah,  by  which 
Jeroboam  was  judged  according  to  the  Deuteronomic 
standard,  and  Yahwe's  overthrow  of  Bethel  was  predicted 
(i  K.  13  ;  cp  2  K.  10  29).  There  was  no  such  feeling  of 
guilt  or  foreboding  of  doom,  however,  among  the 
prophets  of  the  northern  kingdom,  for  we  find  a 
company  of  them  settled  in  Bethel,  and  the  place 
visited  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  K.  22/  23). 

For  a  national  sanctuary  the  position  was  convenient. 

The  present  vilLige  lies  about  a  furlong  off  the  most 

4  Imnort&nt  ^^'^^b'  '^^  ^^^  three   parallel   branches 

'  TMsition        ^^^^   which   the  great  north  road  here 

*^  *       divides,  very  near  its  junction  with  the 

road  by  Michmash  to  Jericho,  and  not  many  miles  from 
the  heads  of  those  two  other  roads  which  come  up 
from  the  coast  by  the  Beth-horons,  and  by  Gophna, 
respectively,  to  meet  the  north  road  just  mentioned. 
That  is  to  say,  the  main  lines  of  traffic  N.  to  S.  and 
E.  to  W.  crossed  at  the  gates  of  Bethel.  Like  other 
ancient  sanctuaries,  it  must  have  had  a  market ;  its  mer- 
cenariness  and  wealth  are  implied  by  Amos  (84,  etc.). 
Moreover,  Bethel  lay  upon  the  natural  frontier  between 
the  two  kingdoms  on  the  plateau  between  the  passes  of 
Beth-horon  and  Michmash  (on  the  Chronicler's  story  of 
its  capture  by  Abijah  of  Judah,  see  Abijah,  i).  The 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  appear  in  opposition  to 
Bethel,  not  on  the  ground  (taken  by  the  later  Deulero- 
nomists)  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  schism,  but  because  of 

1  In  Judg.  2 1  a  Bethel  ought  probably  to  be  read  for  Bochim 

a  Kin  .15^90  n»31  Wn  -jVo-B^^jJO  *3,  AV  •  for  it  is  the  king's 
chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's  court ' ;  R V  '  for  it  is  the  king's 
sanctuary,  and  it  is  a  roysd  house.' 
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the  superstitious  and  immoral  nature  of  its  cult,  even 
though  the  object  of  this  was  Yahwe  himself  They 
regard  it  as  apostasy  from  Yahwe  (Am.  44,  'Come  to 
Bethel  and  revolt '  ;  5  s  \fia0r)\  Q*'''^],  '  Seek  not 
Bethel,  seek  Yahwfe '),  and  its  crimes  culminate  (Am.  7 13) 
in  the  silencing  of  his  prophet  Amos  by  its  priest  Amaziah 
(see  Amos,  §  20).  It  shall,  therefore,  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  impending  doom  (Am.  814  Hos.  10 15  IdUos  toO 
taparjX  BAQ]).  In  scorn  Amos  had  said  •  Bethel  shall 
become  Aven  ' — i.e.,  vanity,  falseness,  false  worship, 
idolatry  {5  5) : — so  Hosea  calls  it  Beth-aven  (4 15  68  10 5) 
oftener  than  he  calls  it  Bethel.  The  nickname  was  the 
readier  because  of  the  actual  Beth-Avp:n  {^.v.),  which 
once  stood,  and  perhaps  in  the  eighth  centiuy  still  stood, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  the  fall  of  Uie  northern 
kingdom  the  heathen  colonists  naturally  adopted  the 
cult  of  the  '  god  of  the  land,'  and  Bethel  retained  its 
importance  as  a  religious  centre  (2  K.  17 28).  Isaiah 
and  Micah  do  not  mention  Bethel ;  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
Jeremiah  does  so  (Giesebrecht  on  Jer.  48x3).  The  frontier 
of  Judah,  however,  must  have  been  gradually  pushed  N. 
so  as  to  enclose  it,  for  when  Josiah  put  down  '  the  high 
places  in  the  cities  of  Judah '  he  destroyed  the  altar  in 
Bethel  and  desecrated  the  site  (2K.  2:^415).  The  city 
itself  must  have  been  inhabited  by  Jews,  for  its  fan\ilies 
are  reckoned  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  [see  Ezra,  ii. 
§§  9,  8c',  Ezra  228  {y(u6rj\  [B])  =  Neh.  732  (/Si/^i/X 
[BN*])  =  I  Esd.  5 21  (/3rroXtw  [B],  jSiyr.  [A])].  It  was  the 
most  northerly  site  repeopled  by  Jews  (Neh.  11 31 ;  prjdrjp 
[^ca  ma.  inf.  .  om.  BN*A]).i  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Bethel  till  it  is  described  as  one  of  the  strong  places  of 
Judah  which  Bacchides  refortified  in  161  B.C.  (i  Mace. 
950  ;  Jos.  Anf.  xiil  I3),  and  then  it  disappears  from  OT 
history. 

In  69  A.D.  Vespasian  garrisoned  Bethel  before  his  advance 

on  Jerusalem  (Jos.  B/W.9g);  and  circa  132  Hadrian  placed  a 

post  there  to  intercept  Jewish  fugitives  (Af  idrash, 

5.  Post-  EkAoAAu  3  :  Neub.  Gt'og-.  Talm.  11 5V  The  Bor- 
biblioaL  deaux  Pilgrim  (333)  gives  it  as  Betthar  12  R.  m. 
from  Jerusalem.  Robinson's  theory  {LBR^  270), 
that  Bethel  is  therefore  the  Bether  of  Hadrian's  war,  is  un- 
founded. Euseb.  and  Jerome  call  it  a  village :  the  latter 
adds  (under  Aggai)  that  where  Jacob  dreamed  there  was 
built  a  church— perhaps  part  of  the  ruins  at  Burj-Bcitln.  The 
Crusaders  exhibited  the  rock  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  in 
Jerusalem  as  Jacob's  Stone  ;  but  the  *  Cartulary  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre '  gives  Bethel  as  a  casale  ceded  to  that 
church  in  1160,  and  the  site  of  a  tower  and  chapel  buih  by 
Hugues  d'lbelin  (Rey,  ^78).  See  ( ".iicriii,  Juiiee,  chap.  5S  ;  FEF 
Mem.  2aqsy-  3^^/- »  Stanley,  S/'^xy,  GASm.  HC,  chap.  xii. 
and  pp.  289^  298. 

(2)  A  place  to  which  David  sent  part  of  the  spoil  of 
the  Amalekites  (iS.  3O27):  probably  the  same  as 
Bethul,  if  we  are  not  with  ©**  (and  Budde)  to  read 
fiaidffovp — i.e.,  Beth-zur.  G.  a.  s. 

BETH-EMEK  {p^Vil  n^2,  §  99,  'house  in  the 
valley'),  a  place  on  the  boundarj*  of  Asher  (Josh.  19 27). 

Before  Beth-emek  some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out : 
perhaps  they  are  represented  by  0  $  xal  <i<rcXev(rcTa(  [ra]  opicu 
(After  opta  (5B  contmues  (ra^ai/3at0fi«,  where  <raA$ax  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  ytuABairfX  l=yat  le^aijA],  prefixed  wrongly 
to  fiaiBixt  [=fi<u$MtUK];  avoj^a  firf6aefitK  [A],  <reu^  firfiatyitK 
[LI ;  Symm.  u%  ■riii'  xotAoia).  The  description  in  v.  27/.  is  not 
clear;  there  would  seem  to  be  two  descriptions  of  the  northern 
boundar>'  (if  *on  the  left  hand,'  v.  28,  means  'northward,'  and 
if  the  equivalent  of  xal  ctocA.  opia  is  to  be  inserted  before 
'  northward '  in  v.  27). 

Robinson  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
to  that  of  'Amka,  64  m.  NE.  of  'Akka  (Acre) ;  but,  as 
he  himself  points  out  [BR  4  103  xo8),  the  situation  of 
'Amka  is  too  far  N.  of  JefSt  (Jiphtah-el?),  and,  even  if 
this  objection  be  waived,  'Amka  is  at  any  rate  too  far 
N.  of  Kabul  (which  must  be  the  ancient  Cabul). 

T.  K.  C. 

BETHEB  (eeenp  [BL],  Bd^iGHp^  [Al).  one  of  the 
additional  cities  of  Judah  in  Josh.  15 59  (P  (cp  SHOT), 
mentioned  after  Karem  ('Ain  Karim)  and  (jallim  (cp 
Gibbar).     No  doubt  it  is  the  modern  Bittlr{7  m.  SW. 

1  On  this  list  see  Ezra,  ii.,  |fi  5  [^1,  15  [i]  a. 
«  fiaieerip  also  occurs  in  1  Ch.  6  59  I  A),  as  a  substitute  for 
arrav  [B]— «>.,  Juttah. 
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of  Jerusalem),  which  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  steep 
projecting  hill  between  the  Wady  Bittir  and  a  smaller 
valley.  If  we  ascend  higher  we  shall  reach  a  site 
admirably  adapted  for  a  fortress,  where  there  are  still 
some  ruins  connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Jews. 
On  the  £.  side  are  chambcars  in  the  rock  and  old  cisterns. 
Neubauer  (G^q^.  Talm.  103- 114,  cp  90)  and  Gu6rin 
{Jud.  2387-395)  had  all  but  demonstrated  that  this  was 
the  Bether  (in^a)  or  rather  Beth-ter  (nnji'a).  within  whose 
walls  Bar  Cochba  so  obstinately  resisted  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Severus  (a.d.  134-5).  The  proof  has  now 
been  completed  by  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  stating 
which  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  were  stationed 
there.  ^  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
with  Gratz  {Hist.  2417)  that  the  Beth-ter  of  Bar  Cochba 
was  identical  with  the  Betlhar  of  the  itineraries,  which 
was  situated  between  Antipatris  or  Diospolis  and 
Csesarea  (see  Antipatris,  §  2,  end).     See  Gibbar. 

Only  two  ancient  statements  respecting  the  position  of  Bether 
need  be  here  quoted.  Eus.  (^HE  56)  describes  fiiBBripa  in 
these  terms :  iroAt'xi^  ri$  ^y  hxyptoTaTti,  twv  'Itpovokv/nay  ov 
a^6Zpa  ir6f>pta  dieorclxra,  and  the  Talm.  of  Jerus.  (TaaMt'tkj 
48),  *If  thou  thinkest  that  Beth-ter  [spelt  with  two  n  almost 
always  in  this  section]  was  near  the  sea,  thou  art  in  error : 
truly  it  was  40  m.  away  from  the  sea.'  t.  K.  C 

BETHEB,  The  mountains  of  (nn|l  ^H),  Cant  217 
EV,  following  Vg.  (Bether).  The  word  Bether,  how- 
ever, all  recent  critics  agree,  is  not  a  proper  name  :  it 
qualifies  the  preceding  words.  Putting  aside  the  old, 
forced  explanations  of  the  phrase,  such  as  '  mountains 
of  ravines'  (©bkac^pt^  KoCXwiidrtav — i.e.,  onna  m  ;  cp 
Bithron).  and  'mountains  of  separation '  (Ijetween  the 
lovers),  one  might  conjecture  that  '  Bether  *  was  the 
Syrian  plant  malobathron,  from  which  a  costly  oil  was 
procured,  used  in  the  toilet  of  banqueters  (Hor.  Od.  ii. 
77),  and  also  in  medicine  (Plin.  NH  xxiii.  448).  So 
Symm.  (Field,  Hex.  on  Cant  217),  RV"?- ;  WeUh. 
Prol.i*)  399;  ET  391.  Others  emend  nna  into  D*De'3, 
•spices,'  in  conformity  with  814  (so  Pesh.,  Theod., 
Meier,  Griltz).  The  best  solution,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  mentioned  :  ina  is  miswritten  for  [o'lnha,  'cypresses* ; 
cp  1 17  (Che. ).  '  Mountains  of  cypresses '  is  an  appro- 
pri.ite  term  for  Lebanon  ;  cp  '  mountains  of  panthers  * 
(48).     See  JQR 10 571.  and  cp  Canticles,  §  15  n. 

BETHESDA  (BHeecAd.  [codW<>]— j.^r.,  ^-Jipn  n^3 
— •  house  of  mercy ' ;  BHOZd^Od^  [Ti.  WH]),  the  reading 
of  TR  in  Jn.  5a,  for  which  the  best  authorities  have 
Bethzatha  or  Bkthsaida.  On  the  topographical 
question,  see  Jerusalem. 

BETHEZEL  (^ V^H  n^3  ;  a»^Q  oXkw  ix^fieyoy  aMji, 
i.e.,n?^H,  'near  her'),  an  unidentified  place  in  the 
Shephelah  mentioned  by  Micah  (In),  who  foresees  the 
captivity  of  its  noble  ones  (vV'sy,  emended  from  hnasy, 
©*s  reading  [ddCrrji],  where  MT  has  imoy :  so  Che. , 
JQ/f,  July  '98).  It  is  scarcely  the  same  as  Azel  (cp 
Azal). 

BETH-GADEE  (TIJ  n^3 ;  Bd^ierM^coN  [B], 
TeAa)p  [A],  BHercAAcop  [L]).  a  town,  whose 
•father'  Hareph  was  of  Calebite  origin  (i  Ch.  25it); 
the  genealogy  seems  to  represent  post-exilic  relations. 
On  the  analogy  of  the  other  great  divisions  Shobal  abi 
Kirjath-jearim  and  Sal  ma  abi  Bethlehem,  Beth-gader 
was  perhaps  no  unimportant  place,  and  we  may  possibly 
identify  it  with  Geix)R.  i.'  It  is  noticeable  that  the  further 
divisions  of  Hareph  are  not  enumerated,  as  they  are  in 
the  cases  of  Shobal  and  Salma. 

BETH-OAMUL  (/^D|  n^3.  '  place  of  recompense '  ? 

[cpGamalid,  7N''7lp|];  01 KON  rAlMa)A[B],  o. r^^MCoAA 
[A],  o.  -\  [Q],  O.  -coaB  [N^»].  om.  K*).  In  Moab  on 
the  table-land  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Jer.  4823),  identified  by 

1  CI.  Gan.  Acad,  des  inscr.^  Comptes  rendu*,  1894,  p.  13^ 
S  The  position  of  Gbdbk,  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
connectea,  is  unknown. 
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some  with  Kh.  /email,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  well- 
known  DiBON  ;  according  to  others,  it  finds  its  modem 
representative  in  Umm  ej-Jemdl,  about  five  hours  S.  of 
Bosra. 

BETH-GILaAL  (^|^Jin  n^3).  Neh.  1229  RV;  see 
GiLCAL,  §  6  (5). 

BETn-HACCEBEM.  AV  Beth-Hacchenm  (H^^ 
D'35'!!'»  §  ^o3»  'vineyard  place*),  is  expressly  called,  not 
a  town,  but  a  '  district '  (^?B),  near  Jerusalem,  Neh.  3x4 

(BHed^XA'vv  FB],  -ed^xx^pMi^  [A],  -e^KAM  [x].  -ax- 

XARAM  [L])-  From  Jer.  61  it  appears  to  have  included 
a  conspicuous  height  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem  which  was 
used  as  a  beacon-station  (Bcu^^axapjua  [B],  Be^^.  [K], 
Bij^a.  [Q],  BiT^^axop  [A]. 

Jerome  (in  his  comment  on  the  latter  passage)  says  that  it  was 
one  of  the  villages  which  he  could  see  every  day  with  his  own  eyes 
from  Bethlehem,  that  it  was  called  Bethacharma,  and  that  it  lay 
on  a  mountain.  Hence,  many  since  Pococke  have  placed  it  od 
the  so-called  Fureidls  or  *  Frank  Mountain '  (2487  ft.  above  the 
sea-level),  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoa,  and  very  near  the 
latter  ([so  even  Giesebrecht).  Jerome's  statement  we  are  unable 
to  criticise :  but  there  is  now  no  name  near  the '  Frank  Mountain* 
which  confirms  this  theory,  and  the  special  fertility  which  the 
name  Beth-haccerem  implies  to  have  characterised  the  district 
suggests  looking  elsewhere.  After  all,  it  was  rather  hasty  to  infer 
from  Jer.  6 1  that  Beth-haccerem  was  bound  to  be  near  Tekoa. 

Since  we  have  found  reason  elsewhere  (Beth-car) 
to  correct  'Beth-car'  in  iS.  7xi  into  Beth-haccerem, 
and  to  identify  this  with  the  beautiful  village  of  'Ain 
Kdrim,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  hill 
referred  to  by  Jeremiah  was  the  Jebel  *AIi,  at  the  foot  of 
which  lies  the  village  in  question.  The  fruitful  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards  of  'Ain  Karim  are  watered  from  a 
superb  fountain,  and  would  justify  the  name  Beth- 
haccerem.  The  summit  of  the  Jebel  'Ali  commands  a 
view  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
part  of  Jerusalem  ( Baed.  W  1 12).  Condor  mentions  that 
there  are  still  cairns  on  the  ridge  above  'Ain  Kftrim  which 
may  have  served  as  beacons  (PEFQ,  1881,  p.  271). 
One  is  40  ft.  high  and  130  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  flat 
top  measuring  40  ft.  across. 

Two  more  references  to  Beth-haccerem  may  be  indi- 
cated. In  the  Mishna  treatise,  Middotk  3  4,  it  is 
stated  that  the  stones  for  the  great  altar  in  the  second 
temple  came  from  the  valley  of  Beth-cerem,  which  Adler 
[JQR  8390)  identifies  with  Beth-haccerem  and  'Ain 
Karim  ;  and  among  the  eleven  towns  which  ©^^^  has 
(but  not  MT)  in  Josh.  I659  occurs  Karem  (Kap^/x), 
which,  from  the  context,  can  only  be  'Ain  Karim.  Cp 
Tahchemonite.  For  another  (probable)  Beth-carem 
see  Bath-rabbim.  t.  k.  c. 

BETH-HAOGAN  f^V\  n^3,  domus  horH  [Vg.].  EV 
•the  garden -house'  ;  better  in  @  as  a  proper  name, 
BAlBd^N  [B],  BAiATfAN  [A»''<*-  sup  ras],  B<MecopCON  = 
Beth-horon  [L]),  a  place,  apparently  to  the  S.  of  Jczreel, 
on  the  road  to  which  Ahaziah  fled  in  his  chariot  when 
he  saw  Jehoram  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  927).  Jenin,  the 
first  village  which  one  travelling  southwards  would 
encounter,  may  very  well  be  Beth-haggan  (  =  Beth-hag- 
gannim,  '  place  of  gardens'),  i.e.,  En-gannim  [q,v.,  2). 
1  f,  however,  we  hold  with  Conder  that  Megiddo.  which 
Ahaziah  reached  at  last — to  die — was  Mujedda'  at  the 
foot  of  Gilboa,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Beisan,  it  will  become 
natural  to  identify  Beth-haggan  with  a  northern  Beit 
Jenn,  between  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (Beit  Jenn  is,  in  Arabic  nomcnclatiu-e,  a 
favourite  name).  Against  this  view  of  the  flight  of 
Ahaziah,  see  GASm.  HG  387,  n.  i.  T.  K.  C. 

BETH-HANAN.     Sec  Elon-beth-hanan. 

BETH-HARAJI,  AV  incorrectly  Beth- ar am  (0*3 
D^n  ;  oGAprAei,  or  perhaps  -i^^coM  [B],  BHOd^pd^M 
[A LI),  Josh.  1327  (P).  For  the  true  form  of  the  name 
see  Beth-haran. 
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BETH-HARAN  (jin  n^3.  probably  'house  of 
Haran,'  BaiGapan  fs],  -AppA  [A],  -N  [FL],  Nu. 
8236  [E]),  the  correct  and  original  pronunciation  of 
the  name  of  the  place  also  called  Beth -H ARAM  (cp 
Gershom  for  Gershon).  The  place  thus  designated 
was  an  ancient  Amorite  city,  fortified  by  the  conquering 
Gadites.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  Tell  er- 
Rdmeh,  which  stands  up  in  a  wady  of  the  same  name, 
between  Hesban  and  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  The  objection  to  this  raised  by  Guthe 
{ZDPy^s,  n.  1)  is  not  decisive. 

RSmeh  do«s  indeed  implY  a  form,  Beth-harSmSh ;  but  this 
form  is  vouched  for  by  the  existence  of  the  Aramaic  Beth-ramtha 
(see  below).  It  arose  out  of  Beth-haram  (a  phonetic  modifica- 
tion of  Beth-haran)  when  the  older  and  correct  form  of  the 
name  had  passed  out  of  use,  and  so  the  later  form,  Beth-haram, 
came  to  be  misinterpreted.  Moreover,  Tristram's  discovery  of 
a  *  conspicuous  mound '  called  Beit  Harran  {Land  c/Moah,  348) 
has  not  been  verified  by  subsequent  travellers,!  though  it  is  still 
recognised  in  Baed.(*)  (map  of  Peraea),  and  the  identification 
(which  stands  in  Di.'s  comm.)  is  retained  by  von  Riess  in  Bibel' 
At/asi'^},  on  the  assumption  that  Beit  Marran  (or  Haram)  is 
nearer  to  the  outlet  of  the  wSdy  than  Tell  er-Rameh. 

The  really  conspicuous  mound  is  surely  that  of  Tell 
er-Rameh,  which  is  673  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and 
certainly  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of  importance 
(Conder,  PEFMem.,  E.  Pal.  I238).  Such  a  town 
was  the  Beth-ramtha  of  the  Talmud  (Neubauer,  Giog. 
Talm.  247),  the  name  of  which  is  attested  by  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome.* 

Herod  had  a  palace  here  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  106;  BJ  ii.42); 
Herod  Antipas  walled  it  and  called  it  Julias  after  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  Herod  Philip  rebuilt  Bethsaida 
and  gave  it  the  same  name  after  the  emperor's  daughter  (Jos. 
A  nt.  xviii.  2 1 ;  ^/  ii.  9 1).  Terome,  however,  enables  us  to  correct 
this  statement  {OS  103 17).  The  older  name  of  the  city  was  Li  vias ; 
the  name  was  changed  to  Julias  when  Livia  was  received  into 
the  gens  Julia  by  the  emperor's  testament  (sec  SchQrer,  Hist. 
ii.  1  142).  Eus.  {OS  234  88)  and  Theodosius  (530  a.d.)  also  call  it 
Livias ;  the  latter  {De  Situ  Terra  Sanctee.  65)  describes  it  as 
12  R.  m.  from  Jericho,  near  warm  springs  tnat  were  efficacious 
against  leprosy.  T.  K.  C 

BETH-HOGLAH,  once  (Josh.  156)  AV  Beth-hogla 
(n^)in  n^5,  §  104,  'place  of  partridge,'  cp  Hoglah),' 
a  Benjamite  city  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Jos.  156, 
BAie^rAAAM  [B],  -Ai,  [L],  -e^AA  [A];  18 19  21, 
GaAaccan  and  Bceer^ico  [B],  Bd^iGAA^rA  [A], 
BhSapAa  [L.  and  A  in  21]).  It  is  the  modem  Ain 
(and  Kasr)  Hajla,  a  fine  spring  and  ruin  situated  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan  S.  of  Gilgal  (cp  Di.  on 
Gen.  Ill  and  Baed.i^)  154).*  Under  the  form  Beth- 
alaga  it  is,  according  to  Jos.  (Ant.  xiii.  1  5),  the  place 
to  which  Jonathan  fled  before  Bacchides,  i  Mace.  963 
(but  see  Bethbasi).  The  Onom.  erroneously  identifies 
Beth-hoglah  with  Atad  (see  Abel-mizraim,  end).  The 
mterpretation  *  Bet  hag  la,  locus  gyri*  of  Jer.,  according 
to  WRS  {Rel.  Sem.^  191,  n.  i),  may  rest  upon  a  local 
tradition  of  a  ritual  procession  around  some  sacred 
object  there  (cp  Ar.  hajala,  'hobble,  hop') — similar 
perhaps  to  the  Ar.  ceremonial  tawdf  {{or  which  see  We. 
Heid.^^  no).*  The  form  hajla  survives  also  in  Ma- 
khadet  Hajla  (see  Beth-arabah,  2),  a  noted  bathing- 
place  for  pilgrims  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  el-Kelt 
(Baed.  169). 

BETH-HOEON  (pin  n"'^.  also  }inn  "1  and  ph  a. 
and  in  Ch.  \r\\X\  '!! ;  BMecoRCON  or  BeS.  [BAL], 
1.  Site.  B€®WP^»  Bd^ie-,  -ea)pa)j,  Bne.  in  Jos.  [cp 
the  modern  form  Beit  'Or],  probably  'the 
place  of  the  hollow '  or  '  hollow  way ' )  was  the  name 
of^wo  neighbouring  villages,  upper  Beth-horon  (Tl  '3 
P^V.  Josh.  16 5;  /3i7^a;/>«»' [L])  and  lower  Beth-horon 
(finnjn  'n  '3,  josh.  I63;  but  in  2  Ch.85  pvrn  and 

1  See,  ^jCm  Schick,  ZDPV1  ii ;  cp  p.  2. 

3  Jos.  gives  the  name  as  PrfiapafiaBa  and  ^tfiapaiL^Oa :  once 
(^«/.xvii.l06)  the  text  gives  ajxtiaBa.  Eus.  {gS2M%T)  fiifi- 
pofi^SoL,  with  a  fragmentary  reference  to  the  ao-avpioi.  Jer, 
(^.$•25 II ;  103  16),  '  Betharam  domus  sublimium  vel  montium' ; 

] o : i;_:. t>_.i »i »\ 


quse  a  Syris  dicitur  Bethramtha '). 


The  0  in  Hoglah  is  not  supported,  and  all  the  evidence  points 
)  the  reading  '  Haglah.' 
4  For  another  explanadon  see  En*bglaim. 
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pnnnn — hence  the  dual  form  preserved  by  (apweiv^  [B  ; 
but  ^rjOapuv  AL],  Josh.  10 10/. ),  near  the  head  and  the 
foot,  respectively,  of  the  ascent  from  the  Maritime  Plain 
to  the* jDlateau  of  Benjamin,  and  represented  to-day  by 
Beit  'Or  el-foka  and  Beit  'Ur  et-iahta  (large  PEF  Surv. 
Map,  Sheet  xvii. ).  The  road  leaves  Beit  Sira  (in  which 
2.  Beth-horon  ^"^e  see  Uzzen-sheerah  :  ieeSHERAH) 
road!  ^^         above  sea-level,   on  the  high 

plain  of  Aijalon  ;  climbs  up  the  spur  of 
the  Benjamite  hills  in  about  50  minutes  to  the  lower  Beth- 
horon,  1240  ft.  ;  and  thence,  dropping  at  first  for  a 
little,  ascends  the  ridge,  with  the  gorges  of  Wady 
Selman  to  the  S.,  and  Wady  es-Sant  and  Wady  el- 
'Imeish  to  the  N. ,  to  the  upper  Beth-horon,  ij  m. 
from  its  fellow  and  2022  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  thence, 
still  following  the  ridge,  comes  out  on  the  Benjamite 
plateau  about  4^  m.  farther  on,  to  the  N.  of  el- Jib 
(Gibeon),  at  a  height  of  about  2300  ft.  The  rhvD  or 
ascent  to  Beth-horon  (Josh.  10 10)  may  be  the  road 
towards  the  upper  Beth-horon  from  Gibeon  :  it  does 
rise  at  first  from  the  plateau  before  descending ;  the 
Tito  or  descent  to  the  two  Beth-horons  (Josh.  10  n,  ©^) 
is  the  whole  road  from  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  More 
probably,  the  two  are  the  same  taken  from  opposite 
ends.  This  Beth-horon  road  is  now  no  longer  the  high 
road  from  Jerusalem  and  the  watershed  to  the  Maritime 
Plain  ;  but  it  was  used  as  such  from  the  very  earliest 
times  to  at  least  the  sixteenth  centiuy  of  our  era,  and 
indeed  forms  the  most  natiu^,  convenient,  and  least 
exposed  of  all  the  possible  descents  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Sharon.  The  line  of 
it  bears  many  marks  of  its  age  and  long  use.  Carried 
for  the  most  part  over  the  bare  rock  and  rocky  debris, 
it  has  had  steps  cut  upon  it  in  its  steeper  portions,  and 
has  remains  of  Roman  pavement.  Standing  as  they 
do  upon  mounds,  the  two  Beth-horons  command  the 
most  diflficult  passages  of  this  route  and  form  its  double 
key. 

The  constancy  with  which  the  Beth-horons  appear  in 

history  is,  therefore,  easily  explicable  (they  do  not  occur, 

__.,-.  however,  in  either  the  lists  of  the  conquests 

Wto^^  of  Thotmes  III.  or  the  Amarna  letters). 

niBtory.  According  to  JE,  after  Joshua  had  won 
for  Israel  a  footing  on  the  Benjamite  plateau  and  made 
peace  with  Gibeon,  the  latter  was  threatened  by  the 
Canaanites.  Joshua  defeated  them  at  Gibeon,  and 
pursued  them  all  the  way  down  by  the  Beth-horons 
(Josh.  10 10^ ).  In  the  days  of  Saul  the  Philistines  must 
have  held  the  pass,  from  their  camp  at  Michmash  (i  & 
13 18). 2  Solomon  fortified  Beth-horon  the  nether,  along 
with  Gezer,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Aijalon  ( i  K.  9 17 
[om.  BL,  Jos.  firfrxupa;  in  iK. 2351  fiaiOujpiod,  A]; 
2  Ch.85  adds  Beth-horon  the  upper  [^ouBujpujfi,  B]). 
During  his  son  Rehoboam's  reign  Shishak  or  Sosenk  of 
Egypt  invaded  Judah  by  the  Beth-horon  passage, 
it  would  appear,  for  both  Ai-yu-ru-u  (Aijalon)  and 
Bi-tj-h-va-ru-n  (Beth-horon)  occur  in  his  lists  of  the 
towns  he  conquered  (Nos.  26  and  24  ;  see  WMM,  As. 
u,  Eur.  166). 

In  the  Syro-Maccabean  wars,  Seron,  a  Syrian  general, 
advanced  on  Judah  by  Beth-horon  ;  Judas  with  a  small 
force  met  him  on  the  ascent,  defeated  him,  and  pursued 
him  out  upon  the  plain  (i  Mace.  813-24  [<5^  v.  16, 
liiduiptav] ;  Jos.  Ant.  xil  7  i).  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Nicanor  having  retired  from  Jerusalem  upon  Beth- 
horon,  Judas  attacked  and  slew  him,  and  routed  his 
army  as  far  as  Gezer  (i  Mace.  739^  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  IO5). 
Beth-horon  was  among  the  places  fortified  by  Bacchides 
( I*  Mace.  950  [^rjBiapiov,  V*J,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1  3).  See 
also  Judith 4 4  (^eOufpu  [A]). 

1  A  similar  dual  (D*nn)  is  to  be  read  in  2  S.  1834  with  We., 
Dr.,  and  Bu.  SBOT,  following  ®b's  npniniv  (opCMv  rj  [A»ld], 
tnacKuyi  [L]). 

'•2  It  was  probably  by  the  Beth-horons  that  the  Philistines 
were  routed  b^  Saul  (i  S.  18 14)  and  *  from  Gibeon  south  to 
Gezer,'  by  David  (2  S.  6  25X 
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In  66  A.D,  a  Roman  army  under  Cestius  Gallus,  ascending  by 
Beth-horon,  had  their  rear  disordered  by  the  Jews,  and  after  a 
short  and  futile  siege  of  Jerusalem  retreated  pell-mell  by  the 
same  way.  Josephus  describes  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  in 
a  manner  that  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  in  their 
haste  cannot  have  kept  to  the  high  road  by  the  Beth-horons.  but 
were  swept  down  the  gorges  on  either  side  (B/ii.  19).  Perhaps 
because  of  this  experience,  Titus,  in  his  advance  ufwn  Jerusalem 
two  years  later,  took  another  road  ;  and  Beth-horon  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  military  histor>'  of  Palestine. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
the  border  line  between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  ran  by 
A  i>A,.iii.f<An  ^^®  Belh-horons  (Josh.  I635  [L  v.  5, 
*•  '^oP^a-WOa-  ^y^d^fxavl  18 13/)  which  were  counted 
to  Ephraim  (Josh.  21 22).  They  remained  part  of  the 
N.  kingdom  ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  any  Jews  settled 
there  in  post-exilic  times.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  held 
by  the  Samaritans.  Sanballat,  one  of  the  chief  foes  of 
the  Jews  in  Nehemiah's  day,  is  called  •  the  Horonite* 
(Neh.  2 10,  apojvlcY  [B.\],  avpuvei  [K^*^],  wpwvtnys  [L] 
19  1328,  om.  BKA,  upayiTTfi  [«<=•»*"«•],  etc.).  Schlatter 
{Zur  Topog.  u.  Gesch.  Pal.  4,  'War  Beth-horon  der 
Wohnort  Sanballal's?')  seeks  to  prove  that  Horonite 
means  'from  Horonaim,'  the  town  in  S.  Moab  (Is.  15$ 
Jer.  483534,  and  Moabite  stone),  partly  on  the  ground 
that  Sanballat  is  associated  with  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  ; 
but  Ammonite  may  mean  '  from  Chephar-Ammoni  ' 
(a  town  of  Benjamin,  Josh.  I824) ;  and  Buhl  {Geog.  169) 
points  out  that  ©'s  form  of  Beth-horon  'ilpu)¥€ip  (Josh. 
10 10  [B],  cp  2  S.  1334)  confirms  the  possibility  oiHoroni 
meaning  'from  Beth-horon."  By  161  RC  Beth-horon 
had  become  a  city  of  Judaea  (i  Mace.  950;  Jos.Anf. 
xiii.  I3.  cp  7i). 

According  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  many  rabbb 

(Neub.  <'»Vi>jf.  Talm.  isA    Jerome  gives  it  m  the  itinerary  of  S. 

Paula,  who  came  to  it  from  Nicopolis  {Epit. 

5.  POBt-biblical  S.  Paul.,Hier.  op.,  ed.  Migne,  i.  883).  There 

references.  ^^e  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  in  upper 
Beth-horon,  but  the  substructions  in  both 
villages  are  probably  more  ancient.  The  name  is  given  by  very 
few  medixval  travellers  (Brocardus,  ch.  9 ;  Marin.  Sanutus,  249), 
and  not  at  all,  it  would  appear,  by  the  Arab  geographers — unless 
the  'Urilmah  mentioned  \>y  YAkflt,  but  not  located,  be  the  same 
place.  The  medixval  pilgrims  went  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh 
and  the  present  line  of  road.  In  iBoi  Dr.  Clarke  {Traveis,  pt. 
ii.  vol.  i.  628)  rediscovered  the  name. 

See  Rob.  ,5^  3  59  ;  Gu^rin,  Jud.  1 338,  346 ;  Stanley,  SP^n ; 
GASm.  HG  210-213,  254.  G.  A.  S. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH,  once  (Nu.  3349)  AV  Beth- 
je8imoth(niD^p'*i1  n*3,  BhcimoyO  [AL]),  is  assigned 
in  Joshua  (123Ac[€]iMa)e  [BA],  aicim.  [F^**].  BhG- 
AcfeJlM.  [L],  13  20  BAieeACeiNcoe  [B])  to  the 
Reubenites  (cp  Nu.  3349.  ^vdi  fUaov  aiffifjuad  [BFL], 
A.  M.  AC.  [A]) ;  but  probably  it  was,  like  most  of  the 
neighbouring  places,  in  the  possession  of  the  Moabites 
during  a  considerable  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
We  know  that  it  was  Moabite  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  259,  oIkov  eaatfiovd  [B],  0.  ptOaa.  [B^^^'^^'A], 
o.  pouda.  [Q*J.  0.  pouS*  tew.  [0^]),  who  speaks  of  it 
along  with  Baal-meon  and  Kiriathaim  as  '  the  glory  of 
the  country. '  As  ^jjaifuhd  it  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(^/iv.  7  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Placidus  ;  Eus.  writes 
j^ridtrifiove  {OS(r}  26627)  and  ^rfdaffifjiove  (233  81); 
Jerome  {id.  103  9),  writing  Bethsimuth,  describes  it  as  a 
village  bearing  in  his  day  the  name  Isimuth,  opposite 
Jericho  at  a  distance  of  10  R.  m.  '  in  meridiana  plaga, 
juxta  mare  mortuum. '  The  name  and  description  point 
to  the  modern  Khirbet  es-Suweimeh.  The  name  Jeshi- 
molh  may  be  compared  with  the  Jeshimon  '  on  the  face ' 
of  which  'the  headland  of  Pisgah  looked  down'  (Nu. 
21 20) ;  for  probably  this  Jeshimon  ( = '  desolation ' )  is 
not  the  Jeshimon  of  Judah,  but  the  barren  land  off  the 
NE.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  With  this  name  Hommel 
{AHT  197)  compares  Yasumunu,  the  name  of  a 
Palestinian  district  mentioned  by  an  early  Assyrian  king. 
Cp  GASm.  NG  564,  n.  i. 

BETH-LE-APHRAH  (rrjOT?  n^5),  Mic.  liof  RV. 
AV  Aphrah,  House  of. 

BETHLEBAOTH  (niX^l^  n^5.  §§  93.  104.— ».^., 
•abode  of  lions,' — Josh.  196,  Ba9ap<a>9  [B],  BmO^A- 
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Bag  [A],  BHeA€BAa>e  [L]).  or,  simply,  Lebaoth  (Josh. 
1532,  AaBcoC  [B],  -co9  [AL]),  an  unidentified  site  in 
the  Negeb  of  Judah  (Josh.  15 32),  assigned  to  Simeon 
(Josh.  196).  The  parallel  passage  in  i  Ch.  431  has 
Beth-biri  ('ma  n*?),  which  has  probably  arisen  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text.  For  '  and  at  Beth-biri  and  at 
Shaaraim'  C  has  Kal  oIkop  ppaov^fcjpeifi  [B],  k.  0. 
papovfi  '  a.  [A],  k.  iv  ^aiO^apeifi  k.  iv  aaapifi  [L]. 

BETHLEHEM  (Dn^Tl^i  RU.I19,  etc.  ;  Uxh  n^3 
I  S.  206,  etc.  ;  BHBAeeM  [L  commonly]  some  codd. 
BeGAeeM,  BAiGAee/w  [BA];  Jos.  BHGAeeMH  and  BhG- 
A€MA ;  gentilic  Bethlehemite.  ^HpiTn^i.  BhG- 
A€€M€ITHC.   I  S.   16 18.  etc.)  meant,   to  the  Hebrew, 

•  house  of  bread '  ;  N.^mes,  §  10  ;  on  a  less  obvious 
e-xplanation  of  H.  G.  Tdmkins,  see  Elhanan,  i,  end. 

I.     Beth -lehem -judah    (.iw'a  Judg.  17?  ^.  etc.), 

the  modem  Beit  LahfH,  2350  ft.  above  sea-level.  5  m. 

SitA    S-  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.,  20  stadia,  ^«/.  vii.  124). 
1.  owe.  ^  jj^^ig  qPj.  jj^^  j^jgj^  j.Q^j  jQ  Hebron,  on  a  spur 

running  E.  from  the  watershed,  surrounded  by  valleys 
among  the  most  fertile  of  Judaea.  The  site  is  without 
springs  (the  nearest  being  one  800  yards  SE.  of  the 
town,  and  others  at  Artas  1^  m.  away),  but  receives 
water  from  an  aqueduct  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
(Conduits,  §  3)  compassing  the  SEL  end  of  the  spur, 
and  from  many  cisterns — of  which  the  greatest  are 
three  in  front  of  the  great  basilica ;  there  are  three 
others  from  12  to  21  ft.  deep,  on  the  N. ,  called  Bi'ar 
Da'ud.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile, 
bearing,  besides  wheat  and  barley,  groves  of  olive  and 
almond,  and  vineyards.  The  wine  of  Bethlehem 
('Talhami')  is  among  the  best  of  Palestine. 

So  great  fertility  must  mean  that  the  site  was  occupied, 

in  spite  of  the  want  of  springs,  from  the  earliest  times  ; 

a  or     fA     ^^^  ^^®  references  to  it  in  Judges — as  the 

'^        home  of  the   Levite  who  sojourned   in 

ences.        Micah's  house  (17?  9),  and  of  the  young 

woman  whom  the  Benjamites  maltreated  (19i/.  18) — and 

in  the  Book  of  Ruth  are  of  imcertain  date,  and  into  the 

clear  light  of  history  Bethlehem  first  emerges  with  David.  ^ 

It  was  his  home  (1  S.  206  28,  very  early),  for  the  waters 

of  which,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  he 

expressed  so  great  a  longing — probably  as  a  pledge  of 

his  fatherland's  enfranchisement — that  his  three  captains 

broke  the  enemy's  lines,  and  drew  water  from  the  cistern 

•  in  the  town's  gate  '  (2  S.  23x4^.  from  the  same  early 
source),  which  tradition  has  identified  with  the  Bi  ar 
Da'ud  (but  Gu^rin,  /ud.  1 130^,  following  Quaresmius, 
prefers  those  in  front  of  the  basilica).  Other  references 
to  Bethlehem  as  David's  home  are  1  S.  16 14  17 12 15  58 
(from  later  strata).  Asahel.  brother  of  Joab,  was  buried 
in  Bethlehem  in  his  father's  grave  (2S.  232).  Thus. 
Joab,  like  his  leader,  was  a  Bethlehemite.  Except  for 
a  statement  of  2  Ch.  116  ((5"*^ /3ai^(rcc/i),  that  Reho- 
boam  fortified  Bethlehem,  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
again  till  Micah,  who  describes  it  (62)  as  still  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  townships  of  Judah,  but  illustrious  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  Messianic  king  (see  Micah,  ii.  §  2  b). 
According  to  Jer.  41 17.  the  Jews  who  in  586  B.C.  fled  to 
Egypt  rested  at  Gidroth-chimham  (see  Chimham),  near 
Bethlehem.  The  Bethlehemites  carried  into  captivity 
by  Nebuchadrezzar  repeoplcd  their  town  after  the  return 
(Ezra22i  /Sap^aXac/i  [B],  peOXacfA  [A];  Neh.  726  Bom., 
p€$\\€€fi  [K].  ^oKraXeefi  [A],  cp  v.  6  ;  1  Esd.  5 17  payed- 
Xiafuap  [B],  ^aieXwfJuop  [A],  ^idXeefi  [L]).  Bethlehem 
is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  story  of  Ruth,  in  connection 
with  which  it  is  necessar>'  to  note  that  Moab  is  clearly 
visible  from  about  Bethlehem :  thus,  Ruth  in  her 
adopted  home  must  often  have  had  her  ovm  fatherland 
in  sight  In  the  lists  of  the  MT  of  Joshua  (P)  Beth- 
lehem is  not  g^ven  ;  but  it  is  added  with  ten  others  in 
the  (5^^^  text  of  15  59  (xat  €<f>pa0a  avrri  eari  BaiOXeefi) : 
0's  reading  must  be  genuine,  since  the  group  which  it 

1  If  it  does  so  even  then  :  see  David,  |  i  a. 
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includes  is  too  important  to  have  been  omitted  from  the 
original. 

The  name  Ephrathah  or  Ephrath  of  this  passage  is 
assigned  to  Bethlehem  also  in  Mic.  52[i]  (the  reading 
niDK  or  nrnSK  is  not  certain  ;  but  tlie  rcfer- 


3.  Ephrath. 


ence  to  Bethlehem  is  clear),  in  Ru.  4ii, 


virtually  in  Ru.  I2  (L  om. )  in  i  S.  I7ia  (B  om.  ),^  and 
probably  also  in  Ps.  1326.  Apart  from  Micah,  the 
documents  in  which  Ephrath[ah]  occurs  are  probably 
so  late  that  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  Bethlehem 
was  the  earlier  name  of  the  town.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  documents  are  probably  based  on  very  early 
material :  Micah  (if  Mic.  62  is  his  work)  takes  the 
name  as  well  known.  It  is  possible  to  argue  from 
I  Ch.  2195044  {paidXadcy  [B],  paiOXaefi  [A]),  that 
Ephrath[ah]  was  the  name  of  the  whole  district  in 
which  Bethlehem  lay. 

Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus  after  Solo- 
mon's time,  nor  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees;  which 
proves  how  insignificant  it  continued  to  be.  As  the 
place  commanded  the  fertile  wadies  and  water-supply 
around  it, — the  Philistines  had  deemed  it  important 
enough  to  occupy — this  silence  is  very  remarkable. 
4.  Christiiin  ^^^lehem  reappears  in  Mt.  2  Lk.  2  as  the 
^^^  birthplace  of  Jesus,  distinguished  still  as 

B-ndXe^fi  "rrji  'lovdalas  (Mt.  2 1  s.  cp  6  8  16), 
*the  city  of  David'  (Lk.  2415  cp  Jn. 742).  Lk.  de- 
scribes the  new-born  child  as  having  been  laid  in  a 
manger  (KABDLS  omit  the  definite  article  of  T/?), 
*  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  A'Adn ' ; 
they  had  retired  then  •  to  a  stall  or  cave  where  there 
was  room  for  the  mother  and  a  crib  for  the  babe. ' 

It  is  significant  that  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been 
chosen,  along  with  the  sites  of  the  crucifixion  and  the 
resurrection,  for  special  treatment  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  As  he  set  up  there  an  image  of  Jupiter  and 
an  image  of  Venus,  so  he  devastated  Bethlehem  and 
planted  upon  it  a  grove  sacred  to  Adonis  (Jer.  £ptst.  ad 
Paul.,  583).  This  proves  that  even  before  132  A.D. 
Bethlehem  was  the  scene  of  Christian  pilgrimage  and 
worship,  as  the  birthplace  of  Jesus.  (The  Talmud  also 
admits  that  from  Bethlehem  the  Messiah  must  come : 
Berachoth,  5^. )  About  150  a.d.  Justin  Martyr  (Z>/Vi/. 
c.  Tryph,  70  78)  describes  the  scene  of  the  birth  as  in  a 
cave  near  the  village.  This  tradition  may  be  correct : 
there  were  many  ancient  cave -stables  in  Palestine 
(Condcr,  Tent  Work,  chap.  10),  and  caves  are  still  used 
as  stables.  In  315  a.d.  the  site  of  Bethlehem  was 
still  'a  wild  wood'  (Cyr.  Jems.  Catech.  12 20).  Con- 
stantine  cleared  it  and  built  a  basilica.  Soon  after,  in 
Jerome's  time,  a  cave  in  the  rock  near  the  basilica  was 
venerated  as  the  stable,  and  in  a  neighbouring  grotto 
Jerome  himself  prepared  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  tradition  has  been  constant. 

The  centre  of  interest  in  modem  Bethlehem  is,  there- 
fore, the  large  basilica  S.  Maria  a  Praesepio,  surrounded 
and  fortified  by  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Armenian 
monasteries.  Although  the  architecture  is  mixed  and  of 
many  periods,  the  bulk  of  the  church  is  that  built  by 
C'onstantine.     Cp  De  Vogti6,  Aglises  de  la  Palestine, 

Eutychius  (<r;V(Ctf  937J  auoted  by  GuArin,  2 161)  asserts,  indeed, 
that  the  church  is  a  builciing  of  Justinian,  who  pulled  downCon- 
stantine's  as  too  small  and  raised  a  grander  edifice.  Procopius, 
however,  in  his  De  Atldi/ic.  Just  in.  ^  whilst  recording  that  this 
emperor  built  the  walls  of  Bethlehem  (6  8),  does  not  mention  any 
basilica  there  of  his  construction,  as,  had  there  been  one,  he  must 
have  done.  Probably  Justinian  only  added  to  Constantine's 
church,  and  the  building  is,  therefore,  the  most  ancient  church 
in  Palestine  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  The  fine 
mosaics  are  fix»m  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Manuel  Comnenus 
(firca  1 169  A.D.),  and  the  rafters  by  Philip  of  Burgundy  (in  1482X 

1  In  the  latter  two  passages  Ephrathite  meansj  of  course,  'of 
Ephrath[ah] '  =  Hethlenenu  It  is  interesting  that  in  PEFQ,  Jan. 
1898,  Schick  attempts  to  prove  that  Ramathaim-zophim,  the 
town  of  Samuel  'an  Ephrathite,'  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethlehem.  ' Ephrathite'  in  i  S.  1  x  probably  means  Ephraimite 
(cp  Judg.  125  where  for  ^TT^  9^  has  E^pa^nmc  but  Oal  «« 
Tov  E^paifi). 
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Under  the  chancel  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  called 
also  the  Milk -Grotto  and  the  Grotto  of  our  Lady, 
•  mgharet  el  halib '  and  '  ingharet-es-Seiyide. '  We  have 
seen  the  precariousness  of  the  tradition  which  sanctions 
it :  it  is  only  probable  that  Jesus  was  born  in  a  cave,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  was  the  cave,  for  the 
site  lay  desolate  for  three  centuries. 

Among  recent  works,  consult  Tobler's  monograph,  Bethlehem 
in  Palastina,  and  Palmer,  '  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem,'  ZDPV 
17  89^,  with  map  and  name-lists. 

2.  Bethlehem  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19 15,  BaiSfiay  [B]), 
now  Deit^Lahm,  7  m.  NW.  of  Nazareth,  'a  miserable 
village  among  oak  woods'  (Gu^rin,  GaliUe,  I303  ;  Rob. 
BR  8113).  In  the  Talmud  it  receives  the  designation 
n*nx.  perhaps  a  corruption  for  n^nsj,  '  of  Nazareth ' 
(Neubauer,  Giog.  Talm.  189/)  The  combination  of 
two  names  so  famous  in  the  Gospel  history  is  remark- 
able. Most  scholars  take  this  Bethlehem  to  have  been 
the  home  and  burial-place  of  the  judge  Ibzan  (Judg. 
128 10).  Josephus  and  Jewish  tradition  assign  him  to 
Bethlehem  Judah  {Ant.  v.  7 13).  G.  A.  S. 

BETHLOMON  (BAieAcoMCON  [A]),  i  Esd.  617= 
Ezra  221,  Bethlehem,  §  2, 

BETH-MAACHAH  (nDrp-n^5).  2  S.  20 14.  See 
Abel-beth-maachah. 

BETH-MARCABOTH  (nb3-)Dn  n^5.  §  96— »<?.. 
'the  house  of  chariots')  and  Hazar-Susah  ("IVP 
np-ID, — i.e. ,  •  station  of  horses ' )  are  mentioned  together 
in  Josh.  195/  (P)  in  the  list  of  Simeonite  towns. 

The  <5  readings  are  :  for  Beth-marcaboth  ;  in  Josh.  19$  /5a«tf- 
fiax*p«P  [B],  •$afxu.aoxa<rP<it$  [A],  /3if9a^aXyaax«o^  [L] ;  in  i  Ch. 
431,  where  the  Hebrew  article  is  omitted,  ^OftapfifjuaB  [B], 
•PXa/3  Kou  tv  ftMpiaPo*$  [L],  •$''  fiapxtifiotB  [A].  For  Hazar-susah  ; 
in  Josh.  195  a-apaovirtiv  [B],  airtpa-ovatfi  [A],  A[<ra]po-ov<rii'[L] ; 
in  I  Ch.  4  31,  Hazar-susim  [see  below]  Tjimnxreavpofi  [B],  rjniavs 
CMC  bpofjL  [Bab],  fifiiavtoirifi  [A],  airepaoviri  [L]. 

The  names  seem  to  indicate  posts  of  war-horses  and 
chariots,  such  as  Solomon  is  said  to  have  established 
(i  K.  9 19 10 26).  The  two  places  may  possibly  be 
identical  respectively  with  Madmannah  and  Sansan- 
nah,  'cities'  in  the  Negeb  towards  Edom.  The 
latter  are  the  older  names ;  for  Madmannah,  at  least, 
appears  in  i  Ch.  249  (which  belongs  to  the  list  of  pre- 
exilic  settlements  of  the  Calebites),  whilst  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  a  very  early  date  to  i  Ch.  431,  where  Beth- 
marcaboth  and  Hazar-susim  (d'o^o  nsn)  are  mentioned 
as  Simeonite  towns  '  before  the  reign  of  David. '  That 
the  two  places  actually  were  regular  stations  for  horses 
and  chariots  may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  were  so  before  post-exilic  times, 
when  the  Persians  established  post-stations  on  the  route 
from  the  Shfiphelah  into  Egypt  (by  Gaza  to  Pelusiuni).* 
On  this  view  Sansannah  may  very  well  be  the  modem 
Simsim,  a  village  in  an  olive-grove  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza  (9^^  m.  NE.  from  the  latter 
town),  and  Madmannah  may  be  conjectured  to  be  the 
modem  Khan  YUnus,  14  m.  SW.  from  Gaza  (.so 
Gu^rin,  /ud.  2230).  Kkdn  Yi/nus  has  always  been 
an  important  station.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  time 
of  Micah  (li3)  Lachish  (about  8  m.  from  Simsim)  also 
was  a  chariot  city.     Cp  Marcaboth.  w.  r.  s. 

BETH-HEON  (fm  IT^i),  Jer.  4823.  See  Baal- 
Meon. 

BETH-MEBHAE,  AV  'a  place  that  was  afar  off,' 
RVmg.  -the  Far  House,'  (pn")9n  n*5.  eN  OlKCf> 
T^  MAKpAN  [BAL],  procul  a  domo).  Beth-merhak 
is  either  the  proper  name  (so  Ges.<'^',BDB  doubtfully), — 
in  which  case  the  name  is  Beth-ham merhak,  like  Beth- 
haccerem, — or  a  description  (Ew. ,  The. ,  Ke. ,  Kau.  HS, 
'  the  last  house ' )  of  the  place  outside  Jerusalem  where 
David  waited  with  his  attendants  until  the  people  and  the 
body-guard  had  passed,  2  S.  15 17  (on  the  text,  which 
is  doubtful,  see  Dr.  HPSm.  and  Klo.  ad  loc.). 

1  It  is  evident  that  chariots  went  down  to  Kgj'pt  by  this  way 
at  least  as  early  as  the  eighth  cent.  B.C.    Cp  Gen.  46  5  Mic  1 13. 
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BETH-MILLO  (fcrt^D  n*5)t  Judg.  96  RV»«.;  see 
Jerusalem. 

BETH-NIHBAH  (H'jpi  n*5.  perhaps  •  place  of  pure 
water';  cp  An  namir,  Ass.  namri,  'transparent';  but 
see  NiMRiM  and  Names,  §  104  ;  Nu.  3236  NAMpAM 
[BF],  amBpan  [A],  [n]a/v\.[L];  Josh.  1327  BainGan- 
aBpa[B],  BHeANAMPA[I4  BHeAMNA[A]).  orNimrah 

(Nu.  323  NAMBPA  [B],  -MP-  1^1.  AMBpAM  [A],  MAM' 
BpAN  [L]).  one  of  the  Amorite  cities  which  were  after- 
wards 'built*  by  Gad  (Nu.  8236),  is  the  ^yiSvati^pii 
and  Bethamnaris  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( 052u2  43 ;  ib. 
102 1),  a  village  still  extant  in  their  day,  about  5  R.  m. 
N.  from  Livias  (Beth-Haran,  q.v.),  the  ^tdj  n*3  and 
103  n*a  of  the  Talmud  (cp  Del.  ad  loc. ),  the  modem 
Nimrtn,  a  well-watered  oasis  on  the  brink  of  the  Jordan 
valley  some  13  J  miles  E.  of  Jordan  (cp  Baed.  Pal.i^)  162). 
Beth-nimrah  is  nowhere  mentioned  under  this  name  in 
OT  outside  of  Numbers  and  Joshua,  but  it  is  identified 
by  many  modem  critics  with  the  waters  of  Nimrim  (^.  v. ), 
and,  as  stated  elsewhere  (Bethany,  2),  Beth-nimrah 
may  be  the  original  of  the  variants  Bethany.  Bethabara, 
in  Jn.  I28. 

BETHOBON  (Judith 4 4),  RV  Beth-horon  {^.v.). 

BETH-PALET,  or  (Neh.  II26)  Beth-phelet.  RV 
always  Bethpelet  (Op9"n^5,  'house  of  escape*),  an 
unknown  Calebite  town  (cp  Pelet  [i],  1  Ch.  247),  on  the 
Edomite  border  of  Judah,  Josh.  15  27  (Bai4>aAaA  [B], 
Bai04>aA€6  [A],  BH6<|>eA.  [L]).  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  Judahite  villages  (see  Ezra.  ii.  §  5  [b],  §  15  [i]a) ; 
Neh.  Ila6  (BhB4)aAt  [«*=•*"«•].  BHe<|)AAAT  [L],  om. 
BX*A).  For  the  gentilic  Paltite  (^oSsrr),  cormptly 
Pelonite  (i),  see  Paltite. 

BETH-PAZ2SZ  (fV9*^^^)>  ^^  unknown  point  on 
the  border  of  Issachar,  Josh.  19ax  (BHpCA<|>HC  [B], 
BAie4)ACHe  [A],  BHe<|)ACCHC  [L]).  Compare  the 
equally  obscure  name  Happizzez. 

BETH-PEOB  (-toB  n*3.  oikoc  <t)or6ap  [BAFL]).  a 
place  named  in  Dt.  3  29  4  46  34  6  Josh.  1  Sao.  InJosh.l3ao 
(BAi6<|>or'<A)p  [BL],  Be9'  [A])  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  cities  of  Reuben  ;  in  Dt.  3a9  446  the  ravine  (k*:)  in 
front  of  (^)  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Israel 
was  encamped  when  the  E>euteronomy  discourses  were 
delivered  ;  and  in  Dt.  346  the  same  ravine  is  mentioned 
as  the  place  of  Moses'  burial  The  exact  site  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  have  been 
very  far  from  the  Pisgah  ridge.  Eusebius  states  (06'P) 
23378)  that  BeSipoyop  was  near  Mount  ^oyop  (cp  '  the 
top.  or  head,  of  Peor,'  iiysn  B^ih.  Nu.23a8).  opposite 
to  Jericho,  6  m.  above  Livias  {i.e..  Tell  er-Rftmeh  ;  see 
Beth-haran)  ;  and  {OS^  213 47)  that  Mount  *07wp 
was  opposite  to  Jericho,  on  the  side  of  the  road  leading 
up  from  Livias  to  Heshbon,  a  part  of  it  being  7  m.  from 
the  latter  place  ( 1 15 1-2 ).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  map 
in  the  Survey  of  E,  Palest. ,  the  ascent  from  Livias  to 
Heshbon  would  be  made  naturally  either  along  the 
Wady  Hesban  (cp  Palmer,  Desert  0/  the  Exodus,  525/.; 
Tristram,  Moab,  346)  or  along  the  more  circuitous  road 
N.  of  this,  said  by  Tristram  (p.  343)  to  be  the  one 
ordinarily  used.  The  statements  of  Eusebius,  if  correct, 
would  thus  point  to  a  site  near  one  of  these  two 
roads,  some  four  or  five  miles  N.  of  Neba.  The 
'head  of  Peor'  (Nu.2328)  might  be  an  eminence  in 
the  same  locality.  The  opinion  that  this  was  the  site 
is  supported  by  the  mention,  in  Josh.  13 20,  of  Beth- 
peor  next  to  the  'slopes  (me'K)  of  Pisgah.' — i.e.,  in 
all  probability,  the  declivities  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Wady  'Ayun  MQsft.  The  'ravine  in  front  of  Beth- 
poor'  might  thus  be  the  Wady  Hesban.  Conder 
\PEFQ  1882.  p.  85/;  Heth  and' Moab, ^)  146  /) 
suggests  a  site  farther  to  the  S. — e.g.,  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  above  'Ain  el-Minyeh,  8  m.  SW.  of  Neba,  com- 
manding (see  Nu.23a8  ;  and  24  a  compared  with  25  x) 
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an  extensive  view  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Peor,  however,  the  spot  at  which  ^al  of  Peor  was 
worshipped  (which  can  hardly  have  been  far  from 
Beth-peor),  would  seem  (Nu.25x-3)  to  have  been  more 
readily  accessible  from  the  plain  of  Shitdm  (the  Ghor- 
es-Seiseban)  than  'Ain  el-Minyeh  would  be;  Nu. 23a8 
compared  with  v.  14  makes  it  probable  also  that  it  was 
less  distant  from  Pisgah  ;  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  what- 
ever other  indications  we  possess  point  to  a  site  N.  of 
the  Nebo- Pisgah  ridge  (the  modem  Neba.  Ras  Si'aghah), 
rather  than  to  one  S.  of  it  Until,  therefore,  it  has 
been  shown  that  there  is  no  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  wady  Hesban  commanding  the  prospect 
implied  in  Nu.2328  and  24a  (cp  25 1),  it  is  here  that 
the  ancient  Beth-peor  must  be  sought.  Travellers  will 
perhaps  explore  this  region  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  such  a  height.    Cp  Peor.       s.  r.  d. 

BETHPHAQE  (BHe4)ArH  [Ti.  WH],  Beth  phage), 
a  locality  near  the  Mt.  of  OUves,  on  a  small  hill  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  It  is  mentioned 
together  with  Bethany  \<i.v.,  i],  and  probably  lay  to 
the  E.  of  it  (Mt.21i  Mk.lli  Lk.1929).  Origen  in 
Mt.  (vol.  xvi.  chap.  17)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  priests* 
(cp  OS^  188  75).  According  to  various  passages  of 
the  Talmud,  Beth-phag^  was  the  name  of  the  district 
extending  from  the  base  of  Olivet  to  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  according  to  the  Talm.  Bab.  {Men.  xi.  2, 
78  b),  Beth-phag^  was  one  of  the  Umits  of  the  Sabbatic 
zone  around  Jerusalem  (cpGEZER),  whence  CI.  Ganneau 
would  identify  it  with  Kefr  et-Tur  (see  PEFQ  1878, 
p.  60  ;  but  see  Beth-Zur). 

The  current  explanation  of  the  name  is  a  little  more 
plausible  than  that  of  Bethany  {q.v.).  BrjSipayrj  (the 
*3KB  n*3  of  Talm.)  would  naturally  mean  'place  of 
young  figs'  ;  cp  :b  in  Cant.  2 13  with  Delitzsch's  note. 
This,  however,  may  be  no  more  than  a  popular  ety- 
mology. Nestle  {Phil,  Sac.  1896;  cp  ZIVT,  etc.  xl. 
148)  is  convinced  that  the  narrative  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  which  in  Mt. 21 17-19  Mk.  11 12-14  is  localised  in 
Bethany,  has  arisen  out  of  this  faulty  popular  explanation 
of  Beth-phag^  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  there 
is  a  startling  peculiarity  in  this  narrative  as  compared 
with  the  other  evangelical  traditions.  See  also  A. 
Meyer,  /esu  Muttersprache,  166. 

The  mediaeval  Bethphag^  was  discovered  by  Guillemot 
and  Clermont-Ganneau  in  1877  between  the  Mount  of 
Olives  and  Bethany.  In  his  accoimt  of  this  discovery 
the  latter  scholar  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  '  Village 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives '  {Kefr  et-  Ti/r),  which  admittedly 
stands  on  the  site  of  some  important  ancient  village, 
may  be  the  Bethphage  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Talmud. 
This  view  would  clear  up  the  Talmudic  statement 
respecting  the  Sabbatic  zone  already  mentioned.  See 
PEFQ  1878,  pp.  51-61. 

BETH-PHELET  (D^^TI^S),  Neh.lla6  AV.  See 
Beth-palet. 

BETH-BAFHA  (KDTTl^S),  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
of  Chelub  (  =  Caleb),  \  Ch.  4i2  (BaOraian  [B],  -p€<|)A 
[A],  BhOpa4>AN  [L]).  No  place  of  this  name  is 
known  ;  Kapha  appears  to  be  a  clan-name,  unconnected 
of  course  with  'Rephaim.'  Kapha  [2]  appears  to 
occur  as  a  name  in  Benjamin  (§  9,  ii.  /3). 

BETH-REHOB  (3rn  n^5.  pocoB  [BAL]).  an 
Aramaean  town  and  district,  which  with  Zobah  and 
Ma  AC  ah  sent  men  to  the  help  of  Ammon  against 
David  (2  S.  106,  ib.  8,  Rkhob  [poAB  A] ;  BaiOraaB 
[L  in  both]).*    See  Aram,  §§  5,  6.    It  is  stated  in  Judg. 

1  In  the  Talmud,  k15  s^lso  means  a  jaw  or  cheek,  and  from  Dt. 
18  3  we  learn  that  the  cheeks  (Syr.  has  Kps)  belonged  to  the 
I>ortion  of  the  priests  (cp  Reland,  653).  Hence^  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Beth-phaee  meant  '  place  of  cheeks,'  it  was  presumed 
that  there  was  a  school  of  priests  here. 

'  A  reference  to  a  similar  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Saul  in  i  S. 
1447  (cp  e  paiOttrnp  [BJ,  -pooi/34  (LJ,  /3e0Mp  [A])  is  open  to 
suspidoQ ;  sec  Saui.,  I  3,  and  cp  WL  Gy/ 1 1427! 
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18 28  that  Laish-Dan  was  in  'the  valley  that  lieth  by 
Beth-rehob '  {oiKOi  paafi  [B],  0.  poia§  [L],  0.  tw/3  [A]). 
Beih-rehob  is  doubtless  the  Rehob  of  Nu.  13  21,  which, 
according  to  P,  was  the  most  northern  point  reached 
by  the  spies  ^  (poa/3  [B],  potaO  [F]).  A  connection 
with  the  Asherite  Rehob  (I  2.  3)  is  improbable  (though 
not  impossible,  see  Aram,  §  5).' 

The  exact  site  of  Beth-rehob  is  uncertain.  It  can 
hardly  be  the  Jebel  Hunin,  finely  situated  above  the 
great  plain  of  ^uleh  to  the  W.  of  BSnias,  and  re- 
markable for  the  remains,  partly  ancient,  of  a  fortress 
(so  Rob.  BR  4370/.).  Others  have  thought  of  Kal'at 
Busra,  about  i  hour  N.  of  Dan ;  but  may  not  the 
site  of  the  town  Beth-rehob  be  placed  quite  as  reason- 
ably at  Banifis  itself*  (see  CiESAREA,  §  7/)? 

BETHSAIDA  (BhGcaiAa  [Ti.].  BhOcaiAa  [WH]  ; 
Sjrr.  ]^\  J^'^A^ ;  place  of  fishing  or  hunting).    Josephus 

1  JnliAfl.  *®^^  ^  (-4«/.  xviii.  2i)  that  the  Tetrarch 
.  Ulias.  pj^iijp  raised  a  village  (Kc6/i7;)  Bethsaida  on 
the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  called 
it  Julias,  after  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Else- 
where he  describes  Julias  as  in  the  Lower  Gaulonitis 
(i9/ii.  9i),  close  to  the  Jordan  (  Vit.  72),  near  where  the 
latter  runs  into  the  lake  {BJ'iW.  10 7).  Pliny  (v.  15)  and 
Jerome  {Comm.  Mt.  I613)  also  place  it  E.  of  Jordan. 
In  conformity  with  these  data,  the  site  has  been  fixed  on 
the  fertile  and  very  grassy  plain  El-Buleiha,  in  the  NE. 
comer  of  the  lake,  either  at  et-Tell,  a  mound  with 
many  ruins,  close  to  the  Jordan  where  the  latter  issues 
from  the  hills,  or  at  Mas'adlyeh,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (to  which  Thomson  [Land  and  Book,  ed.  1877, 
360]  heard  the  name •  Bethsaida  attached  by  Bedouin). 
Fish  abound  on  either  side  of  the  Jordan's  mouth  and 
(presumably)  in  the  river  itself.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  the  '  city  called  Bethsaida '  (Lk.  9 10  ; 
eh  T&rw  ifnjfiow  x^Xewj  KdkovfjJi^ris  ^rfO.  is  not  found  in 
fc<<^»BL,  etc.,  which  reads  els  irbXiv  KoXovfjLiwriP  prjO.; 
so  Ti.  WH,  etc.)  to  which  Jesus  withdrew,  as  being 
in  Philip's  jurisdiction,  when  he  heard  of  John's  murder 
by  Antipas  (cp  Mt.  His).  Lk.  places  near  it  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which  Mt.  (14 14^)  and 
Mk.  (631^)  describe  as  in  a  desert  {i.e.,  uninhabited) 
but  grassy  place  (Mt.  14 19  Mk.  639  'green  grass,'  such 
as  grows  in  the  Buteiha,  in  contrast  to  the  paler  herb- 
age of  the  higher  and  drier  parts),  to  which  Jesus  pro- 
ceeded by  boat,  followed  by  multitudes  on  foot.  J. 
also  describes  the  scene  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake 
(61),  and  sa3rs  'there  was  much  grass  in  the  place' 
{v.  10).  A  site  on  the  Buteiha  suits  also  the  Bethsaida 
of  Mk.  822,  for  Jesus  was  already  E.  of  Jordan  (v.  13) 
and  went  thence  to  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi 
{v.  27).  All  interpreters  of  the  Gospels  are  virtually 
agreed  about  this. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  whether  there  was 
not  a  second  Bethsaida.  After  the  feeding  of  the  five 
a  Mk  fi  thousand,  Jesus,  it  is  said,  constrained  his 
•»»»•»  45.  disciples  to  go  before  him  to  the  other  side 
to  Bethsaida  (Mk.645.  €ls  t6  Hpaif  Tp^  ^V^-)-  This 
has  forced  some  scholars,  one  or  two  much  against 
their  will  (Reland,  Pa/,  653^,  Henderson, /'a/.  156/.), 
to  conclude  that  there  was  a  Bethsaida  to  the  W.  of 
Jordan,  either  a  suburb  of  Julias,  separated  from  it  by 
the  river,  or  at  'Ain  Tfibigha  (Rob.  LBR  358  /. ),  4  m. 
along  the  coast,  where  there  is  a  bay  containing  fish 
in  abundance,  and  the  modem  shrine  of  Sheikh  *Afy 
es-Saiydd,  'Aly  of  the  Fishermen,  and  strong  streams 
(Ewing).  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  phrase  '  to  go  to  the 
other  side '  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  passage  from 
the  E.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  for  Josephus  speaks  of 
•  sailing  over '  (iieTrepaiibdrjv)  from  Tiberias  to  Taricheao 

1  The  mention  of  the  'entrance  to  Hamath'  here  is  possibly 
a  gloss  (cp  Moore,  jMt^.  399). 

3  In  28.83  12  the  king  of  Zobah  is  called  'son  of  Rehob'; 
see  HADADa2SR. 

•  So  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, (^  218 ;  Buhl,  Pal.  240;  Moore, 
Judf.y^ 
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( Vit.  59),  though  these  towns  lay  on  the  same  side ; 
and,  secondly,  Jesus  would  not  seek  again  the  territories 
of  Herod  Antipas  so  soon  after  leaving  them  for  those 
of  Philip,  but  would  most  probably  retum  to  what 
Lk.  tells  us  he  had  just  chosen  as  his  headquarters. 
We  may  be  certain,  then,  that  the  Bethsaida  of  Mk.  645 
is  still  Bethsaida  Julias. 

Nor  need  we  seek  for  another  in  the  '  Bethsaida  of 

Galilee '  to  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1 44  [45]  12  21)  says 

8  John  1       ^^^'  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  belonged. 

r    11221      ^"  ^^^  ^*"*^  °^  '^®  Greax.  War  (66-70  a.d.) 

L45J  a«-  jj^g  name  Galilee  appears  to  have  been 
extended  round  the  Lake — Josephus  calls  Judas  of 
Gamala  the  Galilean  (/f«/.  xviii.  16) — and  at  even  an 
earlier  date  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ruler  of  Galilee  may 
have  comprised  part  of  the  E.  coast  (cp  B/ xx.  4). 
Besides,  a  town  which  lay  so  immediately  on  the  Jordan 
might  easily  be  reckoned  to  Galilee.  In  any  case, 
by  84  a.d.  the  E.  coast  was  definitely  attached  to  the 
province,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15),  writing  about  140, 
places  Julias  '  in  Galilee. '  That  being  so,  it  is  signi- 
ficant that  it  is  only  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  speaks 
of  '  Bethsaida  of  Galilee.'  There  is,  therefore  (as  held 
by  Wilson,  Recav.  of  Jerus. ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book, 
ed.  1877,  372^;  Holtzmann, //'T',  1878,  pp.  383/.; 
Furrer,  ZDPV2(^  ff.\  Socin  and  Benzinger  in  Baed. 
ed.  1891,  p.  256:  GASm. -^(C  457^ ;  Buhl,  Pal  241^) 
no  reason  compelling  us  to  the  theory  of  a  second  or 
western  Bethsaida.  It  is  interesting  that  the  disciple 
of  Jesus  called  Philip  should  come  from  Philip's  Julias. 

Early  Christian  tradition  and  the  mediaeval  works  of  travel 
a^^ree  in  showing  no  trace  of  more  than  one  Bethsaida.  The 
site  shown  for  it,  however^  is  uncertain,  and  may  have  varied 
from  age  to  aee.  Eusebms  and  Terome  define  it  only  as 
on  the  Lake  {pS).  Epiphanius  {Nofr.  ii.  61 13)  merely  says 
it  was  not  far  from  Capernaum.  WilHbald's  data  (722  A. p.), 
which  place  it  on  his  ioumey  between  Capernaum  and  Chorazin, 
suit  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  (in  spite  of  what  Robinson  says) 
even  if  Chorazin  (g.v.)  be  Kerazeh,  but  Gergesa  (Khersa)  may 
be  meant. 

In  all  probability  Bethsaida  remained  locally  distinct 
from  Julias  after  the  erection  of  the  latter  by  Philip. 
The  custom  of  Jesus  was  not  to  enter  such  piu-ely  Greek 
towns  as  Julias  must  have  been  ;  yet,  according  to  Mt 
11 21,  he  did  many  'wonderful  works'  in  Bethsaida. 
Julias  had  fourteen  villages  round  about  it  (Jos.  Ant. 
XX.  84).  Schumacher  suggests  for  Bethsaida  some  ruins 
on  the  Lake  called  el-'Araj,  which  were  joined  with 
et-Tell  (Julias)  by  a  Roman  road  {ZDPV^i^). 

BETHSAMOS  (BAiGACMcaO  [A]),  i  Esd.SiSAV; 
RVnv.  Azmaveth  {q.v.,  i. ). 

BETH-SHEAN  (l^l^n^S.  §  90,  cp  Ba-y-ti-Sa-'d-ry. 
i,g.,  ^«B^n*3,  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  153.:  BaiGcaEaIn 
1  PositloxL  [RAL]).  orBeth.8lian(I^n>5.  in/^«i» 
\^^\  BHecAN[Al,BAie.[L]).orBeth- 
■aZL  (i  Mace.  5 52 12 40  (jSc^cra  (A)]/.),  mod.  Beisdn, 
320  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  was  finely  situated  on  a  low 
table-land  above  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  W.  jaiQd.  which  leads  gently  up  firom  the  Jordan 
to  Zer'in  (Jezreel).  The  Jordan  itself  is  three  miles 
ofF(cp  Zarethan,  §  i)  ;  but  Beth-shean  was  unusually 
well  supplied  with  water,  being  intersected  by  two 
streams.  Amid  the  extensive  ruins  rises  the  tell  of  the 
ancient  fortress,  '  a  natural  mound,  artificially  strength- 
ened by  scarping  the  side'  {PEF Mem.  2 108). 

The  illustradon  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey  will  enable 
the  reader  to  divine  the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  from  this 
eminence.  *  The  eye  sweeps  from  four  to  ten  miles  of  the  plain 
all  round,  and  follows  the  road  westward  to  Jezreel,  covers  the 
thickets  of  Jordan  where  the  fords  He,  and  ranges  the  edge  of  the 
eastern  hills  from  Gadara  to  the  Jabbok '  (GASm.  HG  357). 

This  'farthest-seeing,  farthest-seen  fortress*  miist 
have  been   hard   for   the    Israelites    to   conquer;    yet 

2.  lUB^ry.  ^ly^igjj  £^n,  Qng  Qf  ^^  main  roads  between 
western  and  eastern  Palestine,  and  from  the  occupation 
of  a  coveted  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley.     That  Beth- 
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shean  was  included  in  one  of  the  prefectures  of  Solomon's 
kingdom  is  certain  (i  K.  4i2,  6  oT/coj  dap  and  ^ai<ra<povT 
— ».^. ,  ny  V  'a  [B],  6  oiKOi  aay  and  ^eOaoAf  [A],  oIkoj 
craav  and  ^cuOff.  [L]).^  On  the  death  of  Saul,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(i  aSlio.  pai0€fi  [B],  12,  -Oaafi  [B],  2  S.  21x2,  ^S 
[B]) ;  and,  though  Beth-shean  may  be  one  of  the 
•cities  of  the  Jordan'  (i  S.  3I7,  corr.  text)  which  the 
Israelites  deserted  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  it  is 
equally  likely  that  it  was  still  a  Canaanitish  city  when 
captured  by  the  Philistines.  We  know,  at  any  rate, 
that  it  retained  its  Canaanite  population  for  some  time 
after  the  Israelite  occupation  of  Palestine  (Judg.  I27, 
pauerjX  [B],  /Several'  [L] ;  Josh.  17  n,  KaiBoav  [B*^], 
ficuOaav  [B*°»e],  16  ^cudaitrav  [B]).  It  may  possibly 
have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  that  this 
great  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Standing  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Egypt  and 
also  from  Damascus  by  Shechem  to  Jerusalem  and 
Hebron,  it  had  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  military 
importance  which  would  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
such  a  keen-sighted  king  as  David. 

From  the  Macedonian  period  onwards  Beth-shean 
bore  the  strange  Greek  name  Scythopolis  (see  Judg.  1 27, 
O  /3.  fl  iarip  ^kuOCop  irjXtj ;  2  Mace.  12 29-31,  etc.), 
which  probably  records  the  fact  (or  belief)  that  some 
of  the  Scythian  invaders  of  the  seventh  cent  B.C.  (see 
Scythians)  had  settled  here.  In  NT  times  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Decapolis  {^.v.  ,  §  2). 

BETH-SHEMESH(K^n^3.  §95/— »-^..  'temple 
of  the  sun' — BmOc^myc  [BAL]  ;  gentilic  ^C^K^HTl^Il, 
6^/3.  [BA].  6  4k  /3.  [L],  in  i  S.  614.  v.  18  ^aiBira/iv 
(TctTTji  [BL],  fi€$dafiv<TiTris  [A],  EV^Beth-ahemite). 
I.  Bethshemesh  or  Ir-shemesh  (tJ^D^  yv,  Josh.  19 41, 
noAic  CAMec  [AL],  noAeic  cammayc  [B]),  a 
Levitical  city  (Josh.  21  j6,  BeeCAMec  [A],  JHN  CAMec 
[L];  I  Ch.  6  59  [44].  Bacamyc  [B])  on  the  borders  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15 10,  noAiN  hAioy  [BAL])  but  assigned 
to  Dan  (Josh.  19 41),  is  the  modern  'Ain  Shems, 
917  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  south  side  of  the  broad 
and  beautiful  and  still  well- cultivated  W.  es-Sarar, 
opposite  Zorah  and  two  m.  from  it :  *  a  noble  site  for 
a  city ;  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine  pi r ins ' 
(Robinson).  It  is  a  point  in  the  lowland  on  the  road 
from  Philistia  (Ekron)  to  the  hill-country  of  Judah 
(i  Sam.  6  9 12^  13 15  19  ^edOafws  [A],  12*20  ^eSaa.  [A]), 
and  probably  was  an  ancient  sanctuary,  since  the  field 
of  Joshua  the  Beth-shemite  was  for  some  time  during 
the  Philistine  domination  the  resting-place  of  the  ark. 
In  truth,  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify  it  with  the  §ama- 
Sana  of  the  Palestinian  lists  of  Rameses  II.  (i?/^  627  ; 
WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  166)  and  Rameses  III.^  {RPi'-> 
639),  whose  sanctuary  may  be  presumed  to  be  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Samson  {q.v.).  It  was  at  Beth- 
shemesh that  Amaziah  of  Judah  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  14 11-13, 
II  /3i7^(rayttu€  [A],  13  ^cd.  [A],  2  Ch.  2621-23).  According 
to  the  Chronicler,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowland 
of  Judah  taken  by  the  Philistines  from  Ahaz,  '  king  of 
Israel*  (2  Ch.  28i8).  The  place  was  still  shown  in 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  give  its  position 
as  10  R.m.  E.  of  Eleutheropolis  on  the  road  to  Nico- 
polis — a  statement  which  suits  the  identification  given 
above.     There  are  many  traces  of  ancient  buildings. 

2.  .An  unidentified  city  within  the  territory  of  Naph- 
tali,  apparently  in  its  northward  portion  (Josh.  19 38, 
Scffffafivs  [B],  OcuT/jLovi  [A],  ^lOaafus  [L]).  From  Judg. 
1 33  {$€0<Taixvs  [A])  we  learn  that,  along  with  Bethanath, 
its  population  continued  to  be  chiefly  Canaanite. 

3.  An  unidentified  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar 
(Josh.  1922,  ficuOafiai  [A],  fiiSaafus  [L]).  perhaps=(2), 
if  the  latter  lay  in  the  extreme  south  of  Naphtali. 

1  The  double  mention  of  Beth-shean  probably  arises  from  a 
corruption  of  the  text. 
>  The  latter  was  discovered  by  Sayce  at  Medlnet  HabQ  in  1892. 
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4.  A  city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  in  Jer.  43 13,  (lyXiou 
To\e(as  [BfcSAQ])  '  he  shall  break  the  obelisks  of  Beth- 
shemesh in  the  land  of  Egypt. '  It  is  commonly  supposed 
{g.j^. ,  by  Griffith  in  Hastings'  DB)  that  what  is  meant  is 
Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun  (see  On)  ;  but  n*3  is 
simply  dittographed  from  nn  in  niaxD.  We  should 
read  vDV  nusD,  *  pillars  of  the  sun '  or  obelisks  (Wi. 
AT  Unters.  80/  ;  Che.  Intr,  Is.  102,  n.  2). 

BETH-SHITTAH  (niJB^n  n^5— i.^r.,  'place  of 
acacias')  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  72a  (BHOceAr^  [B], 
BACeCTTA  [A],  BAlGACeTTA  [L])  as  a  point  to  which 
the  panic-stricken  Midianites  fled  before  Gideon.  It 
was  on  the  way  toward  Zererah  (see  Zarethan, 
begin. ).  but  has  not  been  identified ;  probably  it  was 
well  down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  some 
wady  where  acacias  flourished.  The  identification  with 
Shatta  on  the  north  side  of  the  W.  jalud,  5  m.  NW.  of 
Beisan  and  6  m.  E.  of  Zer'In  (cp  Rob.,  Conder,  etc.) 
has  little  to  recommend  it :  it  lies  much  too  near  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  surprise.  More,  perhaps,  could 
be  said  for  Beisan.  Others  compare  el-Meshetta  (see 
MDPV,  1895,  pp.  81  ^;  Schumacher.  ZDPV, 
1564  writes  mashatta)  14  m.  SSE.  of  Jogbehah.  The 
whole  narrative  is,  however,  composite  (see  Judges,  §  8), 
and  the  Heb.  construction  favours  the  assumption  that 
Zererah  does  not  belong  to  the  same  source  as  Beth- 
shittah.  In  J  Midian  flees  east  from  Shechem  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  whereas  from  v.  24  it  appears 
that  in  E's  narrative  they  turn  S.  (to  Zarethan)  through 
the  Jordan  valley,  where  they  are  intercepted  by  the 
Ephraimites  (cp  Moore,  /udg.  212). 

BETH-SURA  (h  BeGcoYRA  [A]),  i  Mace.  4  6i; 
2  Mace  II5  RV  Bethsuron.     See  Beth-zur. 

BETH-TAPPUAH  (msri-n^S,  §  10^— i.e.,  'place 
of  tappaah' ;  see  Apple),  a  town  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  15s3,  BaiGaxoy  C^].  B€eGAn<|)OYe  [A], 
BhGGa4>'  [L*]).  having  a  traditional  connection  with  its 
greater  neighbour  Hebron  (i  Ch.  243,  see  Tappuah,  i), 
and  very  possibly  identical  with  the  fortified  town  called 
Taphon  (q.v.)  in  i  Mace.  950.  If  the  similarity  of 
names,  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  district  prove  anything,  the  modem  Teffuh  is  the 
ancient  Beth-tappuah.  The  village  so  named  is  3^  m. 
W.  by  N.  from  Hebron,  and  stands  on  a  high  hill,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  planted  with  aged  olive-trees; 
indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Wddy  Tu0h  abounds  in  fruit- 
trees  of  all  kinds.  Traces  of  old  buildings  remain,  and 
there  are  two  ancient  wells  (Rob.  LBR  2  428  ;  Gu6rin, 
Judde,  3  374).  Several  ancient  sites  named  Beth  have 
lost  this  prefix.  Thus  the  mD3  n^a  of  Nu.  3236  is  modem 
Nimrln. 
The  notices  of  Eus.  and  Jer.  {<0S  235  17 104  17 ;  cp  166  20) 
re  of  interest  only  as  showing  that  there  was  another  place 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  bearing  the  same  name. 


are  of  interest  only  as  showing  that  there  was  another  place 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  bearing  the  same  name. 
Whatever  the  fruit  called  tappGah  was  (see  Apple),  it  was  as 


common  in  Palestine  as  quinces  and  apricots  are  now. 

BETHUEL  (Sx^na,  forSwriD,  'man  of  El  ?— cp 
Methushael,  and  see  Cainites,  §  7  ;  hardly  for  Ass. 
bit  Hi,  '  house  of  a  deity ' ;   Bd^BOYHA  [ADEL]). 

1.  B.  Nahor ;  father  of  Laban  and  Rebekah  (Gen. 
2222/  24 IS  [J]).  In  Gen.  252o28s  [P]  he  is  called  an 
•Aramaean,'  as  is  also  his  son  Laban  in  31 2024.  See 
Aram.  §  3. 

2.  See  Bethul. 

BETHUL  (Sin?),  a  Simeonite  town  (Josh.  194.  BoyAa 
[B],  BaGoyA  [AL]),  called  Bethuel  (?{<^n3,  BaGoyn 
[B],  -oyA  [A].  -oyhA  [L])  in  i  Ch.  430,  and  corruptly 
Chesil  (^*p3)in||Josh.  153o(BAieHA  [B].  XACeip[A]. 
C€l€lA  [L]).  The  form  ^Kina  may  perhaps  be  classed 
with  Penuel ;  for  ehsion  of  N  cp  Hamul.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Bethel  (Vk-h'S.  ^ai0tj\  [AL],  ficuOtrovp 
— i,e.,  Beth-zur  [B])  ^  of  i  S.  30 27,  mentioned  along  with 
1  The  situation  of  Beth-zur  is  less  suitable  (We.,  Dr.). 
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Jattir  and  other  places  in  the  Negeb  ;  but  the  site  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  There  was  probably  a  Bethel 
near  Gaza.^ 

BETHULIA  (BctyAoya  [BKA],  [the  preferable 
reading;  but  BAiToyAOYA  [BKl-  BAixyAOYA  [BNA] 
are  also  found];   bethuua  [Vg.];  r>\.ot  jC,j^),   the 

centre  of  the  action  in  the  book  of  Judith  (22i  [X*] 
46  [K],  BaitoyAia  6io/.  i4  7i^).  In  the  shorter 
version  of  the  narrative  its  place  is  taken  by  Jeru- 
salem, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bethulia  (properly 
Betylua)  represents  Sirn^a,  '^  the  house  of  God — viz. , 
Jerusalem  (see  Judith,  ii.).  So  already  Reuss,  who, 
however,  together  with  Welte,  derived  the  name  from 
»h^K  n^j.  Bertholdt's  conjecture  .r^ina,  '  virgin  of 
Yahw^,'  may  be  worth  noticing.* 

According  to  the  representations  of  the  book  (cp  4673), 
Bethulia  lay  near  Jezreel,  upon  a  rock  by  a  valley, 
commanding  the  passes  to  the  S.  (so  Buhl,  Pal.  201, 
n.  627).     Various  identifications  have  been  suggested. 

Some  have  soueht  for  it  near  the  modem  Kefr  KQd,  formerly 
CapharcotiOf  NE.  of  the  plain  of  Dothan  (Hi.,  cp  also  Riehm) ; 
other  suggesuons  are  the  fortress  SflnQr  (Grove  in  Smith's  DB\ 
Kh.  Harailf  cl-MellSh  (Marta,  quoted  in  ZDPV\1\\n\  Tenin 
(Ew.),  Beit  Ufa  (Schultz),  and  plausibly  no  doubt  (b  and  m  being 
of^en  confounded),  MithilTyeh  or  Misilia  (Conder ;  Socin,  also 
inclines  to  this  view,  Bad.  W,  226).  More  recently,  Torrey 
(Joum.  Am.  Or.  Sac.  20 160^  ['99^  argues  ably  in  fovour  of 
Shechem. 

So  large  and  important  a  place  as  Bethulia — ^with  its 
rulers  and  elders  (6 14 16),  its  streets  and  towers  (72232), 
and  its  siege,  lasting  for  four-and-thirty  days,  by  an 
immensely  superior  army  (720) — cannot  reasonably  be 
identified  with  any  small  and  insignificant  locality.  It 
remains  to  be  added  that  the  mention  of  Jerusalem 
and  Bethulia  as  two  distinct  places  (cp  46  15  5/.)  is 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  a  time  when  the  identity  of 
the  ideal  Bethulia  with  Jerusalem  was  forgotten. 

s.  A.  c. 

BETHZACHABTAS.  AV  (by  misprint?)  Bath- 
zACHARiAs(BeezMAPiA[A].  BaiG.  [«V] ;  Jos.  BeGz., 
Bhtz.).  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Judas  the  Maccabee 
by  Lysias,  and  of  the  death  of  his  brother  Eleazar 
(i  Mace  632/).  Its  position  is  defined  by  Josephus 
{Ant  xii.  94)  as  70  stadia  (N.)  from  Bethsur  ;  it  is  thus 
represented  by  the  modem  Beit-Sakdrid  (described  by 
Robinson  02)  8283/.  and  PEF  Mem,  835108). 

BETHZATHA  (BHOzd^Od^).  the  reading  adopted  by 
Ti.  WH  in  Jn.  62,  where  TR  has  Bethesda.  For  the 
evidence,  see  WH.  ii.  App.  76 :  perhaps  the  purest 
form  would  be  BT/^^cu^d,  '  the  place  of  the  olive '  (cp 
Bezeth). 

BETH-ZUB  ("H Vn*3,  BeOcOYP  [AL],  §  96,  •  house 
of  rock,'  or,  on  the  analogy  of  Beth-el,  '  house  of  Zur' 
— a  divine  name,  Nestle,  Eigennamen,^j,  n.  i  ;  Hommel 
AHT  319;  see  Zur),  a  city  in  the  hill-country  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Halhul  and  Gedor*  (Josh. 
1558,  fiaiOffovp  [B]  ;  cp  i  Ch.  245,  where  Bethzur — 
yeSaovp  [B],  ^r/Oaovp  [AL]— is  the  'son'  of  Maon),  is 
stated  in  2  Ch.  II7  {^aiOffovpa  [B],  r^v  ^ai0ff.  [A], 
Tijp  paiOffovp  [L])  to  have  been  fortified  by  Rehoboam. 
It  was  head  of  a  district  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh. 
3 16,  fijiffop  [BK],  ^rjdffovp  [A]).  Frequently  an  object 
of  struggle  in  the  Maccabean  wars  {ij  ^aiOiroipa.,  rd 
(/3.  [KV],  -^  ^eda.,  rajS.  [AK],  i  Mace.  42961  6726314950 
952  ;  10x4  ^aiOaovpoi  [V*]  ;  11 65 14 7 33).®  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  {Anf.  xiii.  56)  '  the  strongest  place  in 

1  Bethel  (jSijtfcAui),  a  populous  village  of  Craza  with  very 
ancient  and  much-revered  temples,  is  mentioned  by  Sozomen 
(v.  15  14,  p.  202).     [MSnoteofWRS.] 

*  For  tne  form  Betylua,  cp  the  magical  stones  Bsetylia,  which 
derive  their  name  from  Beth-el ;  and  on  interchange  of  the 
forms  Bethu-  and  Beth-,  see  Bethul. 

'  So  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  as  ic<Spij  in  Sibyll.  8784-786 
(Apocalyptic  Literature,  §  86^X    Cp  Daughter,  4. 

*  Possibly  also  in  1  S.  80  27  (see  Bethel,  2). 

8  In  2  Mace  18x922  ®a  has  r.  fiai0ir.  11 5  /Sc^TOvpMK  [A], 
fiaiBo-ovprnv  [V]. 
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all  Judasa,'  and  was  still  an  inhabited  village  {^ifiiruipia 
Bethsoro)  in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OS 
104  27  ;  326  26).  It  is  represented  by  Bit  Sur  {Burj 
<^ur),  and  occupies  a  position  of  strategic  import- 
ance as  commanding  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  4^  m.  N.  from  the  latter  city.  The  modern 
village  has  a  ruined  tower,  and  •  there  are  hewn  stones 
scattered  about,  as  also  some  fragments  of  columns, 
and  many  foundations  of  buildings.  ...  It  must  have 
been  a  small  place'  (Robinson). 

If  the  statements  in  2  Mace.  11 5  (RV  Bethsuron)  are  reliable 
there  must  have  been  a  second  Beth-zur  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  Grimm  suggests  the  modem  village  of  B€t-SahQr, 
nalf-an-hour  SE  from  Jerusalem.  Schick,  with  more  probability, 
identifies  it  with  the  modem  A'e/r-ef- Tay  (tht  Ar.  form  of  Beth- 
zur) on  the  central  heieht  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (PEPQ,  Jan. 
X89S,  p.  37,  see  CamS.  Bii/e  on  x  Mace  429).  See,  however, 
Bethphage. 

BETOLIUS  (BexoAiO)  [B]),  i  Esd.  52x  AV;  RV 
Betolion=  Ezra  228,  Bethel. 

BETOMESTHAM,  RV  Batomesthaim  in  Judith 
46,  or   Betomasthem,   RV   Betomasthaim  in    15  4 

(BAITOMA[l]ceAlM[B],  -ACeCN  [&<].  BeTOMCCeAIM 
[A] ;  )^J^*.fia^  kwo  ;  om.  6»<  Vg.  in  46  and  ©^ 

Vg.  Syr.  in  164)  lay  '  over  against  Jezreel  in  face  of  the 
plain  that  is  near  Dothan. '  If '  toward '  (^rard  irpdctaroy) 
can  be  taken  as  meaning  'eastward  of  the  plain  of 
Dothan,  we  are  able  to  determine  its  position  pretty 
nearly  ;  but  the  exact  site  has  not  been  identified. 

BETONIH  (D^Jb?,  §  J03—i.e.,  'pistachio  nuts,' 
BOTANCI  [B],  -NIN  [A],  -N€IM  [L]),  in  Gadite 
territory  (Josh.  1826),  may  perhaps  be  Baianah,  3  m. 
W.  from  es-Salt  (Ramoth-gilead). 

BETBOTHAL.  The  Heb.  verb  is  CHK  'draJ  (6 
MNHCTeyecGAi).  on  which  see  Marriage,  §  i. 
In  2  S.  3 14,  RV  rightly  has  •  betrothed '  instead  of  AV 
•espoused.'  So  also  in  Mt.  1x8  Lk.  12  25-  InLev.  192ot 
the  verb  is  »]nn,  and  seems  to  denote  marriage  by  capture 
rather  than  marriage  by  purchase.  In  Ex.  21  8/.t  it 
is  ly,  RV  '  espouse. '    There  is  some  disorder  in  the  text. 

BEXJLAH(nS«;9. 'married';  0IK0YM6NH  [BKAQ], 
Aq.  6CXHM6NH.  Symm.  Theod.  cyncokicmcnh), 
the  symbolical  name  (Is.  624)  by  which  Zion  may  fitly 
be  called  when  her  land  is  '  married'  (Syan  ;  cp  Baal). 
Two  primitive  and  related  ideas  underlie  the  expression. 
The  first  is  that  the  people  of  a  land,  as  well  as  all 
other  'fruits'  (Dt. 284),  arise  from  the  fertilising  influ- 
ence of  the  land's  Baal  or  divine  Husband  (cp  ES^^ 
loj  f.)\  the  second,  that  a  people  which  remains 
fsiithful  to  the  land's  divine  Husband  is  sure  of  his  pro- 
tection. The  former  is  merely  hinted  by  means  of  the 
contrast  of  the  two  names  '  Desolate '  and  '  Married ' 
(Is.  624);  in  Is.  54 1-6,  on  the  other  hand,  it  engrosses 
the  mind  of  the  prophetic  writer.  It  is  on  the  latter, 
as  the  context  shows,  that  the  writer  of  Is.  62  (who  is 
not  the  author  of  Is.  54)  wishes  to'  concentrate  our 
attention.  Zion  is  at  present  despised  {v.  7),  and  her 
harvests  are  plundered  by  the  heathen  (v.  8/.) ;  but 
when  her  land  is  once  more  *  married,'  she  will  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  obscured  by  an  error  in  the 
vowel  points.  For  X^j^  *  '^V  **'°s '  (*'•  5)»  '^^  ^!?^  *  ^*  ^^^ 
buildeth  thee  up*  (cp  Mix/  Ps.  147  2).  See  Du.,  Che. 
(SBOT)f  and  on  the  other  side  Di.,  who  gives  no  parallel,  how- 
ever, for  the  startling  play  upon  meanings  which  he  assumes. 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZAANANNIM  (D^|3rV5)  occurs  in  Josh.1933 
RV"*'  •  the  oak  of  Bezaanannim,'  where  EV  has  '  the 
oak  in  Zaanannim,'  a  view  of  the  text  now  pretty 
generally  abandoned.  The  *  oak  ( or  sacred  tree )  of  Bezaa- 
nannim '  is  a  landmark  on  the  W.  border  of  Naphtali, 
following  Heleph,  and  preceding  Adami-nekeb  and 
Jabneel,  and  is  usually  identified  with  '  the  oak  of  Bezaa- 
naim'  (following  the  points),  or  of  'Bezaanim,'  or  'of 
Bezaanannim  (K're)  in  Judg.  4xi,  where  RV  has  'the 
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oak  in  Zaanannim,'  and  has  inconsistently  omitted  to 
record  the  modem  view  of  the  text  in  the  margin.  9 
Kads  in  Josh.  19  33  koL  fiwXa  koI  peaefucw  [B],  k. 
/iriXfaw  Kai  peaeyapifi  [A],  k.  wXa/i  atcyayeifi  [L] ;  in 
Judg.  4  IX  iw5  Spvbs  irXeoveKTO^vTUP  [B ;  so  Theod.], 
Tpds  8pvp  AvairavoM'^ywp  [AL]  ;  see  Field's  Hexapla. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  the  phrase  is  twofold, 
(i)  In  Joshua  I.e.,  this  famous  tree  is  placed  on  the 
border  of  Naphlali ;  but  Judges  I.e. ,  read  in  the  light  of 
J'ldg.  4i7  624,  makes  the  tree  much  nearer  to  the  battle- 
field, which,  according  to  Judg.  5 19  ax,  was  by  the 
stream  Kishon.  (2)  The  name  is  inexplicable,  whether 
we  read  o^aysa  (Bezaanim  ?)  or  o^jajwa  (Bezaanannim  ?). 
If,  however,  several  times  in  Judges  (see  Kadesh),  and 
once  in  Judg.  4  (see  Harosheth),  the  name  p«hp= 
}^  has  been  correctly  restored,  it  is  plausible  to 
suppose  that  the  incomprehensible  name,  pronounced 
sometimes  Bezaanaim  or  (better)  Bezaanim,  sometimes 
Bezaanannim,  may  conceal  the  same  old  name,  especially 
as  in  Judg.  4ix  the  words  'which  is  by  Kedesh'  are 
added.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  both  in  the 
far  north  (see  Kadesh,  2)  and  in  the  territory  of 
Issachar  there  was  a  place  which  bore  the  name  of 
Kadshon  (Kidshon) ;  the  people  of  either  place  could 
be  called  Kadshonim  (Kidshonim).  Nor  need  we 
hesitate  to  emend  o'jyxa  (the  form  which  the  best  critics 
prefer)  to  D'3^b>ij.  a  form  which  should  be  restored, 
as  the  present  writer  has  sought  to  show,  in  Judg.  5a3^ 
(see  Kadesh  ^).  It  is  easier  to  suppose  that  the  '  oak ' 
or  '  sacred  tree '  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  article 
was  near  the  Kidshon  (Kedesh)  of  Issachar  than  to  follow 
the  Priestly  Writer  in  Joshua,  who  places  it  on  the  border 
of  Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  statements  in  Judg.  469/.,  which  place 
the  mustering  of  the  Israelitish  warriors  at  Kedesh- 
Naphtali.  The  error  of  the  scribe  who  wrote  D*jysa 
was  facilitated  by  an  inopportune  recollection  of  the 
form  D*3y3D  Kfina'anim  (Canaanites).  Whether  he  also 
thought  of  the  new  Heb.  ,ijwa,  '  ditch,  dike,  pond '  (cp 
nxa,  'marsh,'  Job  811  40 21),  cannot  be  determined 
(cp  Neub.  G/ogr.  Talm.  225). 

An  identification  of '  Bezaanim '  with  Khirbet  BessQm,  E.  of 
Tabor,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  proposed  by 
Conder  in  PEFQ  '77,  p.  25  (so  Tent  Work,  2132);  cp 
GASm.  HG  S9^t  who  considers  it  'well  supported.'  But  we 
must  first  of  all  be  sure  of  the  readine  of  the  name.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tradition  still  affirmed  that  the  '  oak  of  .  .  .,' 
which  wasaa  fixed  element  in  the  story,  was  'by  Ked^h.' 
Of  course,  enpTlK  It^H  »*  not  required  when  we  read 
D*inp  vhinyt    to  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Kidshonim.' 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZAI  (^V3>  §  53  ;  Hilprecht  has  found  the  Jewish 
name  Bisa  on  a  tablet  firom  Nippur  [PEFQ,  Jan.  1898, 
P*  55])*  '^^^  ^'"^  Bezai,  a  family  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.,  §§  9,  8  c),  Ezra2x7  (Bacoy 
[B],  -cc.  [A],  BAcei  [L])  =  Neh.723  (Becei  [B«], 
Baci  [A],  -ccH*[L]  =  iEsd.  5x6  Bassa,  RV  Bassai 
(Baccai  [B],  -CCA  [A],  -ccei  [L]) ;  represented  among 
the  signatories  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  7), 
Neh.l0x8[x9]  (BHcei  [BA],  Bneei  [K].  Becei  [L]). 

REZAT,F.F.T„  RV  Bezalel  (Sx^V?.  §§  22,  29,  « in  the 
shadow  r>f  God ' ;  cp  Besodeiah  ;  ^etreXerjX  [BAL]). 
The  form  is  improbable.  Sil-Bel,  '  Bel  is  a  shelter,*  the 
name  of  a  king  of  Gaza  in  Sennacherib's  time  {/iTA  T^ 
162),  even  if  correctly  represented,  is  not  parallel.  Read 
^KS7n,  '  God  rescues,'  and  cp  the  Phcen.  names  Vy3s'?n, 
fhnsDtTH.  The  number  of  the  artificial  religious  names 
of  later  times  has  been  exaggerated. 

X.  b.  Uri  b.  Hur  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  Calebite  (i  Ch.  2  ao), 
a  skilled  workman  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  who  together  with 
Aholiab  executed  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  31  2  35  30 
86 1^  87  X  88  22,  all  P).  He  is  mentioned  in  2  Ch.  1  5  as 
having  made  the  brazen  altar. 

3.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-Moab  in  the  Ibt  of  those  with 

1/^J?,10  567/['981. 
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foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  L  |  5,  end),  Ezra  10  30  Oc4rfAi}A  [BA], 
P90V,  [M],  /3c79«X«i^  [L]-  X  Esd.  9  3X,  Sesthbl  ivt<r0ii\  [B.\]). 

T.  K.  C. 

BEZEE  (pl|,  cp  §  100,  •  gravel  *  ?  cp  Syr.  ;  B€26K 
[BAL]  ;  BEZEc).  I.  A  place  at  which  Saul  mustered 
the  force  he  had  raised  for  the  relief  of  Jabesh-gilead  ; 
I S.  118  (a/3tcfeic  €v  /So/ua  [B]  ;  ei'  ^e^cK  [A]  ;  2aoi;X  €v 
pafia  [L]).  Eusebius  (05(2)  2375a)  locates  two  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  this  name  17  R.  m.  from  Neapolis 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis  ;  beyond  doubt  Khirbet  Ibzik, 
14  Eng.  m.  from  Nabulus  and  nearly  opposite  the  lower 
end  of  Wady  YSbis,  with  which  Eshtori  Parchi  (a.d. 
1322)  identified  it.     See  PEF Mem.  223X  237. 

2.  A  place  at  which  Judah  and  Simeoil,  in  invading 
the  S.  of  Palestine,  encountered  and  routed  the 
Canaanites  under  Adoni-bezek  ;  Judg.  1 4  /.  (/3ofc*c 
[A] ;  om.  B*  in  v.  5).  Many  scholars,  from  Eusebius 
downwards,  identify  this  with  No.  i  ;  but  this  is  in- 
admissible. 

Judah  and  Simeon  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal 
(Judg.  1  xt/.  2  t)  to  invade  the  region  in  which  they  afterwxirds 
settled ;  the  end  of  the  story  of  Adoni*bezek  conducts  him  to 
Jenisalem,  which  was  probably  his  own  city  (Adoni-zedek,  kins 
of  Jenisalem ;  see  Adoni-Bezek  and  Adoni-Zedec).  ^  Ibzik 
lies  wholly  out  of  this  sphere  of  action  and  in  a  quite  different 
direction. 

The  Bezek  of  Judg.  1  must  be  sought  much  farther 
south.  Conder  would  find  it  at  Bezkeh,  6  m.  SE.  of 
Lydda  (PEF Mem.  836) ;  but  this  view  is  scarcely 
probable.  In  view  of  the  change  which  the  name  of  the 
king  has  suffered,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
name  of  the  place  has  been  correctly  preserved. 

G.  F.  M. 

BEZEB  ("1^1'  §  106'  '  fortress ' ;  BOCOR  [BAL]),  a 
levitical  city  and  city  of  refuge,  Dt.  443  Josh.  208  21 36 
(om.  MT  ;  Boccop  [L]),  i  Ch.  678  [63]— the  Bozrah  [i] 
(rrjVJ)  of  Jer.  4824  (®  j3o<ro/))— is  described  in  Josh.  208 
as  lying  in  the  wilderness  on  the  (Amorite)  '  Mishor'  or 
Tableland,  and  is  usually  identified  with  the  modem 
fCesur  el-Besheir  (or  Beshir),  about  2  m.  SW.  of  Dibon, 
and  about  the  same  distance  N.  of  Aroer.  King  Mesha 
of  Moab  in  his  inscription  (/.  27)  says :  '  I  built  Bezer, 
for  ruins  had  it  become.*  With  this  place  some  have 
identified  BosoR  (q.v.,  2). 

BEZEE  (-IV9 ;  COBaA  [B],  Bacap  [AL]),  in  genealogy 
of  Asher  [§  4  (ii. )],  I  Ch.  737t. 

BEZETH  (BHzee  [A],  BhOzaiG  [K].  BaiBzhO  [V], 
BhrzhBo)  Qos.  yi«/.  xii.  IO2  ;  but  BHOzHeco,  »^-. 
BhrzhGco^xU.  11 1 ;  Schlatter,  ZZ)/*F  19 224]).  a  place 
near  Jerusalem  where  Bacchides  encamped,  and,  having 
slain  some  deserters  and  prisoners,  threw  them  into  '  the 
great  pit '  which  was  there  ( i  Mace.  7 19).  The  readings 
of  ©••  and  Syr.  in  this  passage  (J^f  k*-*^  [ed.  Lag.]) 
point  to  an  original  Beih-zaith  (house  of  the  olive). 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  Bereth  may  be  the  later  Bezetha 
(•  place  of  olives '),  the  name  given  to  the  N.  end  of  the 
plateau,  on  the  S.  part  of  which  lay  Jerusalem.  See 
Bethzatha,  Jerusalem,  -Olives,  Mount  of. 

BIATAS  (<|)iAeAC  [A]).  I  Esd.  948  AV  =  Neh.87. 
Pelaiah,  2. 

BICHEI  (nD3,  §  61 ;  Boxopei  [BA],  BcAAaAi  [L]) 
in  Sheba  b.  Bichri  (2S.  20  x^),  a  gentilic  from  Becher 
[q.v.\  The  plural  BichriteB  (DnD3n)  is  postulated 
by  <S^^  (koX  irdi'Tet  iv  Xappei)  in  2S.  20 14  in  place  of 
Berites  [q.v.'\.    See  Sheba,  ii.  (i),  Benjamin,  §  9,  it  /3. 

BIDKAB  (np.1? ;  BAA6K  [L],  -ka  [B],  -kar  [B^A]). 
BaAckar  [B*"«],  Jehu's  adjutant  (^7^)»  2K.  925. 
The  name  is  noteworthy,  because  the  chief  support  of 
the  theory  that  3  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  some- 
times stands  for  '  son  of  is  that  Pesh.  here  has  bar-dHkar 
(hence  'a=i^j,  *  son  of  piercing ' — a  suitable  name  for 
a  warrior  ;  cp  Lanzknecht ;  cp  Ass.  bindikiri  [Del.  ZJCF 
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217a],  and  see  Bendeker).  For  other  examples,  all 
doubtful,  see  Ges.  Tlus.  coL  349 ;  Kdnig,  Lthrgeb, 
2248  ;  and  against  this  Ols.  Heb.  Gr.  613.  Hal^vy 
(Reck.  Bibl.  ill,  REJ,  Jan. -June  1885)  thinks  3  in  all 
these  words = [*]3it.  For  this  3 = J3  theory  we  can  hardly 
dte  the  one  or  two  cases  in  Phoenician,  probably 
accidental  (C/5 i.  1922,  893 3).  Does  ^^'s  BaSeic  imply 
a  reading  whv  en  pi3.  '  B.  chief  (e^Kn)  of  his  (Jehu's) 
captains '  ?  w.  r.  s. 

BIEB  (n^p,  kAinh).  2S.331;  (copoc).  Lk.714. 
See  Dead,  §  i. 

BIOTHA  (Nnja ;  BcoRAZH  [B«L«].  [oarc]  Bcoa 
[A]),  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  lio).  Marq. 
(Fund.  71)  finds  its  Gr.  equivalent  in  ^^OaOa  [A],  for 
fia^ada,  whence  he  restores  Kjru3  (misread  •wnt3)  =  0. 
Pers.  bagaddta,  '  given  by  God ' ;  cp  Bagoas,  and  see 
Esther,  ii.  §  3. 

BIQTHAN  (10^3,  etymology  doubtful;  BAr^GAN 
l^cAmg.  sup.]  .  BNAL  om. ;  Jos.  BArAGcooc),  Esth.  23i, 
or  Bigthana.  Esth.  6a  (K^r}f3 ;  6  as  in  221 ;  Jos. 
TABataiOc).  a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus,  who,  in 
Esth.  1 2 1,  is  called  Gabatha  {ya^Oa,  [BKAL^]).  See 
BlSTHER,  iL  §  3. 

BIQVAI  (^133,  rather  Bagoi,  i.e.,  Bagoas  [^.v.]; 

BAfOYA  [A],  -OYIA  [L]). 

1.  A  leader  («e  Ezra,  ii.  §  8^)in  th?  great  post-exilic  list  (t'b. 
ii.  I  9),  Ezra  2  2  (/3arov<n  [B],  /Sayovot  [L])=Neh.  7/  (/Saroci 
[BK],  payovuu  [AD=i  Esd.  58,  A V  Reelius  (/topoXftov  [BA], 
fiayovai  [L]) ;  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  EIzra,  L  |  7),  Neh. 
10 16  [17]  (Ba'^ovi  [B],  -0*1  [KA],  pojrovi  [L]). 

2.  Family  m  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  ||  o,  Bc\ 
Ezra  214  (fiaoytt  [B],  /kiyova  [Avid],  ^wai  [L])=Neh.  719 
OBaroei  [BMAD^i  Esd.  5  14,  Bagoi  (fioaai  [B],  payoi  [A],  .<nHu 
[L]). 

3.  Family  in  Ezras  caravan  (see  Ezra,  L  |  2,  iL  |  i^  [i.]  <0, 
*  '  ""     I  Esd.  840 


Ezra  8 14  OSavo    [B], 
Baco  (fiixvau.  [B],  payo  [A]). 


•voci   [A],   yafiovia  [L])a 
Cp  Uegai. 


BIKATH-AVEN  (IJ^nyj??),  Am.  Is  AV^-  See 
Aven,  3. 

BILDAD  01^2,  §  43.  BaAAaA  [BKAC],  -Aac  [A]), 
the  Shuhite  (see  Shuah),  one  of  Job's  friends  (Job2  iz 
and  elsewhere).  The  name  either  means  '  Bel  has  loved ' 
(cp  Nold.  ZDMG  42  479  ['88]),  or  is  a  softened  form 
of  Bir-dad,  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  Bed  ad 
(so  Del.  Par.  298).     See  Elidad,  and  cp  DoD. 

BILEAM  (Dr^3.  §  77)»  i  Ch.  670 [55]-     See  Ibleam. 

BILGAH  (n|^3.  •  cheerfulness '  ?). 

T.  Head  of  the  fifteenth  course  of  priests,  z  Ch.  24 14  (jScAya 
[A],  -aH  (LJ).  &B  has  e/bifii)p,  which  must  represent  Immer,  tne 
bead  of  the  sixteenth  course.  (yeA^  the  name  of  the  head  of 
the  fourteenth  in  0b  [MT  3K3e^],  is  merely  a  transposed  form 
of  Bilgah  in  a  different  place  in  the  list.) 

2.  A  priest  OoAyoc  [Kcamg.]^  3^^.  [L] ;  om.  BHA)  in  Zerub- 
babel's  band  (Ezra,  iL  }  6  ^  Neh.  12  5 ;  in  v.  18  (/SoAya  [Kca  xag.]^ 
ptKyai  [L] ;  om.  BKA)  a  '  father's  house.'    Cp  also  Bilgai. 

BILGAI  (BeArA[€]l  [AL],  -Ac[€]ia  [BK]).  a  priestly 
signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  §§  6,  7),  Neh. 
108  [9].     No  doubt  the  same  as  Bilgah. 

BILHAH  (nn^3  ;  BaAAa  [BADEL],  but  x  Ch.  7 13 
BaAam  [B],  -Aaam  [L]). 

1.  The  'mother'  of  the  tribes  Dan  and  Naphtali. 
according  to  J  ;  also  represented  as  the  maid  of  Rachel 
(mother  of  the  house  of  Joseph)  and  concubine  of  Jacob 
and  his  eldest  son  Reuben. 

We  have  not,  unfortimately,  the  means  of  determining 
how  far  we  are  warranted  in  regarding  these  relations 
as  representing  traditions  of  fact,  and  how  far  they  may 
be  imaginative  incidents  of  the  story.  Was  Bilhah,  e.g: , 
a  tribe  (Canaanitish?  Aramaean?),  elements  of  which 
were  taken  up  into  some  of  the  clans  of  the  house  of 
Joseph  (the  first  Israel)  in  the  earliest  days  after  their 
arrival  in  W.  Palestine  before  they  crystallized  into  the 
three  well-known  branches  (Manasseh-Machir,  Ephraim, 
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Benjamin)  ?  Or  does  the  name,  which  occurs  nowhere 
outside  of  Genesis  (and  the  equivalent  i  Ch.  7  13),  simply 
indicate  that  not  only  Dan  but  once  also  Naphtali  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  settle  somewhere  in  the  Highlands  of 
Ephraim  before  betaking  itself  to  the  extreme  north? 
Or,  once  more,  is  this  true  only  of  Dan,  the  inclusion 
of  Naphtali  being  then  due  simply  to  its  geographical 
nearness  to  Dan  in  its  later  seat,  and  to  its  worthiness 
to  btand  by  the  side  of  the  noble  Rachel  tribes  (Judg. 
6  18)  ?  Again,  is  the  Reuben  story  (Gen.  35  aa  i  Ch.  6  1) 
to  be  brought  into  connection  with  the  other  traces  of 
the  extension  of  the  house  of  Joseph  (cp  Reuben's 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Joseph :  Gen.  37  aa  29  :  E.) 
beyond  Jordan  (Machir  ;  Ephraim,  Wood  of),  or  is  it 
to  be  explained,  as  Stade  (Gesch.  1 119)  explains  it,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  primitive  society  that  survived  E  of  the 
Jordan  when  there  had  been  a  change  in  W.  Palestine  ? 
Or  are  we  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a  combination 
(G.  H.  B.  Wright)  with  the  story  of  Bohan  (cp  Bilhah, 
2)  the  son  of  Reuben  (Josh.  156  18  17),  as  an  indication 
that  Reubenite  elements  were  once  actually  to  be  found 
W.  of  the  Jordan  ( '  in  that  land  : '  Gen.  85  aa)  ?  That 
there  really  was  contact  between  Benjamin  and  the 
Bilhah  tribe  Dan  was  a  matter  of  course  ;  Ono  and  Lod 
ultimately  became  Benjainite  (cp  Benjamin.  §  3  ;  We. 
De  Gent,  12  n.  i).  It  was  Rachel,  however,  not  Bilhah, 
that  died  when  Ben-oni  was  born. 

2.  In  Simeon  (i  Ch.  4a9).     See  Baalau,  3. 

H.  w.  H. 

BILHAN  (jn'pa,  §  77  ;  cp  Bilhah  ;  BaAaan  [BA]). 

X.  A  HoRiTB  {g.v.\  Gen.  8«  37  OBoAoofi  [D*"  ELD  *,  x  Ch.  1 4a 
(•ooft  [BLD. 

2.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (|  9,  ii.  a) :  i  Ch.  7  xo  OSoAoofi 
(LD. 

BILSHAN  (JB^a.  §  83  ;  perhaps  Bab.  Bellun ;  but 
more  probably  we  should  read  Bel-ku-,  a  mutilated  form 
of  Bel-sar-£zer — i.e.,  Bab.  Bel-§ar-usur  ; — cp  C^*-  in 
I  Elsd. ).  A  name  in  the  great  post-exilic  Ust  (see  Ezra, 
ii.  §  9),  borne  by  one  of  the  ten  (Ezra),  or  eleven  (Neh., 
I  Esd. ),  persons  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  8  e).  Ezra23  {pcunpafi  [B], 
fiaXoffaft,  [A],  -Xacrai'  [L])  =  Neh.77  {^offipay  [K], 
Paaaatf  [A],  j^aXcr.  [B],  Lom.)=i  Esd.  58  Beelsakus 
(p€€\ffapov  [BA],  paXffap  [L]).  If  Bel-Sar  is  correct, 
may  not  this  be  the  Sharezer  of  Zecli.  7  a  (see  Sharezer, 
2)?  This  undesigned  coincidence  (if  accepted)  may 
have  important  bearings  on  criticism.  T.  K.  c, 

PTMTTAT,  (pnoa),  in  genealogy  of  ASHBR  (§  4  [ii.]), 
I  Ch.  733  (imaBahA  [B],  BamahA  [A].  BaamaO  [L]). 

BINDINQ  AND  LOOSma  (Mt.  16 19  18  iSf).  The 
explanation  given  under  Magic  (§  3  [4])  may  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  phrase  *  binding  (tok)  and 
loosing '  (n^nn) ;  but  in  usage  '  to  bind '  and  '  to  loose ' 
mean  simply  •  to  forbid '  and  '  to  permit '  by  an  indis- 
putable authority,  the  words  of  authoritative  prohibition 
and  permission  being  considered  to  be  as  effectual  as  he 
spell  of  an  enchanter  (cp  tok,  Targ.  Ps.  585[6]).  The 
wise  men  or  rabbis  had,  in  virtue  of  their  ordination,  the 
power  of  deciding  disputes  relating  to  the  Law.  A 
practice  which  was  permitted  by  them  was  said  to  be 
'  loosed '  ("vitd).  and  one  which  was  forbidden  was 
called  'bound*  (tidk).  Such  pronouncements  were 
made  by  the  different  schools  ;  hence  it  was  said,  '  The 
school  of  Shammai  binds  ;  the  school  of  Hillel  looses.' 
Theoretically,  however,  they  proceeded  from  the  San- 
hedrin,  and  there  is  a  Talmudic  statement  that  there 
were  three  decisions  made  by  the  lower  '  house  of  judg- 
ment' to  which  the  upper  'house  of  judgment'  {i.e., 
the  heavenly  one)  gave  its  supreme  sanction  {AfassofA, 
23^).  Probably,  therefore,  Jesus  adopted  a  current 
mode  of  speech  when  he  said  to  the  disciples  that  what- 
soever they  bound  or  loosed  on  earth  (i.e.,  in  expound- 
ing the  new  Law)  should  be  bound  or  loosed  in  heaven 
( Mt.  18 18).     Probably,  too,  it  is  a  less  authentic  tradition 
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which  makes  Jesus  give  the  same  promise  to  Peter 
individually  (Mt.  1619).  Nowhere  is  it  recorded  that 
the  great  Teacher  made  Peter  the  president  (K*b3)  of 
his  council  of  wise  men.  The  words  which  immediately 
precede  Mt.  I619* — self-evidently  taken  by  the  editor 
from  another  context — represent  Peter,  not  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  new  transfigured  Law,  but  as  a  practical 
administrator  (cp  Is.  222a).  It  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
here  adopted  (viz.,  that  the  words  on  'binding'  and 
•  loosing '  were  addressed  to  the  disciples  in  general  and 
not  to  Peter  individually)  that  in  Jn.  20 23  the  power  to 
remit  and  to  retain  is  granted  to  the  disciples  collectively, 
not  to  any  one  of  them  individually.  Though  the  use 
of  KfHtT€iv  in  that  passage  has  no  exact  Hebrew  or 
Aramaic  equivalent,  the  saying  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
a  paraphrase  of  Mt.  18 18.  t.  k.  C. 

BINEA  (n^33,  K3|f^3).  in  genealogy  of  Benjamin 

(§  9.  "•  IJ3]).  I  Ch.837  (Bana  [B],  Baan.  [AL])  =  943 
{Baana[BKL],  Ban.  [A]). 

BINNUI  (*^33,  •  a  building  up '  ;  on  form  cp  Names, 

§5). 
I.  Family  in  great  post-«xilic  list  (see  E^ra,  ii.  9|  9,  8  c),  Neh. 

7  15  03aM>vi  [BKAl,  -ratov  [LD=Ezra2 10,  Bani  [g.v.,  2]  (fiavov 
[H],  -ovi  [A],  -vcML  [LD=i  Esd.  612,  Bani  (/SoMt  [BA],  vma. 
IM). 

a.  A  Levite,  temp.  Ezra  (see  Ezra,  1.  }  2,  ii.  f  is  [iVO*  £zni 
833  (airb  tfiavvoxa  (Bl,  wio?  fiavaia  [ALl)=i  Esd.  863  Sabban, 
RV  Sauannus  (ffafiavvov  [BA],  vibc  paveuov  [L]),  and  probably 
Neh.  1224  (MT  'the  son  of ;  kcu  vtot  [BKA],  k.  oi  v.  avrov 
[L]) ;  so  Smend,  Die  Listen,  etc     Most  probably  the  same  as 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  list  of  wall-builders  (see  Nehemiah,  §  xyC, 
Ezra,  ii.  f|  16 [i],  15  A  Neh.  3 24  (/Wt  [BKA],  -wutLl):  sig- 
natory  to  the  covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.  |  7),  10  9  [10]  (^ovoiov 
[BKAL],  o^.  [K^'^D,  possibly  the  same  as  the  Levite  Binnui  in 
Zerubbabel's  band  (see  Ezra,  iL  |  63)  128  Oavovi  [BKA],  xal  oc 
viol  oviov  [LD.  In  Neh.  8x8,  Bavai  (*33 :  /3c3<i  [B],  /3c^ep 
'K],  /3ev«i  [AL  /Sovot  [L])  seems  a  textual  error. 

4.  and  5.  One  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab,  Ezra  10  30  (9avov«c 
[BK],  fiavov[*\i  [\L])=i  Esd.931,  Balnuus  (fiaXvovs  [B],  -ovo^ 
[A],  /Sai^ui  [L])  and  one  of  the  b'ne  Bani  (Ezra  10  38 ;  Bcu^vt 
[BM.A],  fiowti.  [L])=  I  Esd.  9  34,  Eli  ali  ;  both  in  the  list  of  those 
with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  1.  |  5  end). 

BIRD.  References  to  birds  generally  are  very  frequent 
in  OT  and  NT. 

The  following  terms  (translated  in  EV  '  bird '  or  '  fowl  *)  are 
used  to  denote  the  members  of  the  family  Aves  collectively : 

•    -B"    J        ^Vy  '<>ph,  Eccles.  10  20  Is.  16  2  Hos.  9 11 ;  liss. 

referred  to.  .">^'  ^^'  7 14  Lev.  Ue  yC  51  jf ;  1"  Vjm. 

bokol  kdnapky  Prov.  1 17  ;  and  [of  birds  of  prey] 
B^y,  'ayit.  Gen.  16  xx  Is.  186  40  ii  Jer.  12  9  Ezek.  894  Job  28 7 
( Ii  "V^t  *a.yyak) ;  ircrvtva  and  tA  irertii'a,  Mt.8  20  18  32  Lk.  9  58 
Rom.  1  23  Jas.  8  7  ;  tA  wr^va^  x  Cor.  15  39,  and  [of  birds  of  prey) 
opFCOi',  Rev.  18  2  19  17  21. 

Birds  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  not  so  often  distinguished 
as  the  larger ;  but  special  reference  is  made  to  several 
species,  both  large  and  small.  Mention  seems  to  be 
made,  for  example,  of  the  Bittern,  Buzzard  (see 
Glede),  Blue  Thrush  (see  Sparrow),  Cormorant, 
Crane,  Dove,  Egyptian  Vulture  (see  Gier  Eagle), 
Griffon  (see  Eagle),  Hawk,  Heron,  Hoopoe,  Sacred 
Ibis  (see  Swan),  Kite,  Night  Hawk  (?),  Osprey, 
OssiFRAGE.  Ostrich,  Owl,  Pigeon  (see  Dove).  Par- 
tridge, Peacock,  Pelican.  Quail.  Raven,  Stork, 
Swallow,  Tern  (see  Cuckow),  Black  Vulture  (see 
Vulture),  and  the  domestic  fowl  (see  Cock),  details 
and  discussions  concerning  all  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  special  articles.  Sparrow  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  EV  as  a  translation  of  the  word  (n'iss)  which  denoted 
any  small  passerine  bird. 

That  feathered  animals  (rjjg  Sya)  abounded  in  Pales- 
tine is  clear  from  the  many  references  to  them  in  OT 
2  jy  and  NT,  and  lapse  of  time  has  produced 
'no  change  in  this  respect  (see  Palestine). 
Naturally  the  eggs  and  the  birds  themselves  were  useid 
for  food'(Ex.  16 12/  Nu.  11 32  Job66  Neh.  618  Ps.  7827 
Lk.lli2  Acts  10 12  116;  see  Fowls,  §§  4,  6,  and  cp 
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Food,  §  8)  ;  the  Torah  divides  them  into  clean  and  un' 
clean  (Lev.  11x3  Dt.  I420;  see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  9).  Many  contrivances  for  capturing  birds  were  in 
common  use  (PS.9I3  1247  Prov.  I17  65  723  Am.35 
Eccles.  9x2  Jer.  627  Hos.  7 12  98  Ecclus.  II30).  The 
Torah  protects  them  against  cruelty  (Dt.226/. ). 
Sometimes  the  captives  were  tamed  and  treated  as  pets 
(Job4l5  [4O29],  Bar.  8x7  Ecclus.  27 19  Jas.  87).  Only 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty  does  the  Torah  allow  birds 
to  be  used  for  sacrifice  (see  Sacrifice).  Naturally, 
common  small  birds,  on  account  of  their  abundance, 
were  of  little  value ;  they  were  probably  so  numerous  as 
to  prove  a  nuisance  (Mt.  10 29  31  Lk.  126/.  ;  cp  Land 
and  Book,  43).  To  what  extent — if  any — birds  were 
studied  for  omens  in  Israel  as  in  Babylonia  (see  Baby- 
lonia, §  32,  Magic,  Babylonian,  §  3)  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  (see  Lev.  I926  Dt.  I810  2K.2I6  2Ch.336 
I  K.  4  33  [5 13],  and  cp  Divination,  §  2,  beg. ,  and 
Schultz,  OT  Tfuol.  1  250/:  ET). 

Allusions  to  their  habits  in  metaphors,  similes,  and 

proverbial  expressions  prove  how  prominent  they  were 

8  LitArarv  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  thought  of  the  people  (cp 

_„r™Z*|2L  Agriculture,  §   15,   and  see  Lowth, 

^yS^S^  Lectures  on   the    Sacred    Poetry  of   the 

auuuonB.    ^^f^^^    Lec^^   ^^  ^^^    ^   e^   j^g^j 

They  were  evidently  observed  with  the  keenest  interest 
as  being  links  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  regarded 
with  a  certain  awe  (Job  12 7  28  2x  35  ix  Eccles.  10 ao).  It 
was  noticed  how  they  cared  for  and  protected  their  young 
(Dl.32ii  Ex.194  Is.  31 5  Mt.  2837);  how  and  where 
they  made  their  nests  (Ps.  104xax7  Ezek.  81 6) — some- 
times  (according  to  a  pleasing  but  very  doubtful  inter- 
pretation) in  the  very  temple  itself^  (Ps.  843  [4]);  in 
what  sad  plight  they  wandered  about  when  cast  out  of 
the  nest  (Prov. 27 8  Is.  16 2  Ps.  102 7 [8]);  how  swiftly 
they  flew  away  when  scared  (Hos.  9 11  Ps.llx);  how 
eagerly  they  returned  to  their  nest  (Hos.  11  n);  how 
free  from  care  they  were  (Mt.  626) ;  how  regularly  they 
migrated  (Jer.  87  Prov.  262);  how  voracious  they  were 
(Gen.  40x7  Mt.  184  Mk.  44  Lk.  85) ;  how  they  descended 
from  the  clouds  in  a  bevy  (Ecclus.  48x7),  and  with  what 
delight  they  gathered  in  a  leafy  tree  (Dan.  4 9 [12]  Ecclus. 
279  Mt.  1832  Lk.  18x9);  how  sweetly  they  warbled 
(Eccles.  124  Wisd.  17x8  Cant  2x2  [see,  however.  Vine] 
Ps.  104x2) ;  how  God  recognises  and  protects  them  (Ps. 
50x1  Lk.  1224);  and  how  they  praise  and  reverence 
him  (Ps.  148io  Ezek.  38  20).  Further,  Israel's  enemy 
is  often  pictured  as  a  rapacious  bird  that  sights  its  prey 
afar  off  and  swoops  down  upon  it  (Is. 46ix  Jer.  129'-* 
Dt.  2849  Rev.  19 17  21).  Thus,  •  to  destroy '  is  to  give  a 
man's  flesh  to  the  birds  of  the  air  for  meat  (Gen.  40 19 
Dt.2826  I  S.  1/4446  I  K.  14x1  I642I24  Ps.  792  Jer.  733 
I64  197  8420  Ezek.  295)-  A  place  is  desolate  when 
its  only  inhabitants  are  the  birds  of  the  air  (Jer.  Ezek. 
81x3  824  Is.  186),  and  an  utter  desolation  when  even 
these  too  have  perished  (Jer.  425  124  Hos.  43  Zeph.  1  3). 
The  saying  in  Mt.  820,  where  Jesus  contrasts  himself 
with  the  birds  which  have  nests,  has  not  yet  been  made 
perfectly  clear  (but  see  Son  of  Man). 

BIBSHA  (VKna.  scarcely  •  with  [or,  in]  wickedness ': 
the  name  is  corrupt ;  cp  Bera),  king  of  Gomorrah  who 

1  Cp  WRS  Rel.Sem.(^  160,  and  Che's  note,  Psaltns(^).  The 
common  view  of  the  meaning  is  untenable  on  all  grounds — 
exegetical,  historical,  metrical,  x.  No  natural  exegesis  can  be 
given,  if  '10  nK»  '  thine  altars,'  has  any  relation  to  the  birds.  2. 
The  sanctity  of  the  temple  proper  would  certainly  have  excluded 
the  winged  visitors ;  Jos.  BJ  \.  56  speaks  of  pointed  .spikes  on 
the  top  of  the  (Heroaian)^  temple  to  prevent  birds  from  sitting 
even  on  the  outside.  This  seems  to  have  been  generally  over- 
looked. 5.  The  psalm  consists  of  long  verses  (lines)  divided  by 
a  caesura  into  two  unequal  parts.  '  Thine  altars,  my  King  and 
my  God,*  is  too  much  to  form  the  second  and  shorter  portion 
of  one  of  these  verses.  See  Che.  Psahits,^  and  cp  Baethg.  ad 
loc.  who  attempts  an  exegetical  compromise. 

3  Read  thus,  'Do  1  count  my  heritage  a  carcase  torn  by 
hyaenas  (y^3!J  nSTOn ;  O  crmfAotov  va^K))ta'x  Jl'Una)^  A" 
vultures  round  about  itT' 
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joined  the  league  against  Chedorlaomer  (§  2),  Gen. 
Ha  (BAPCA  [AZ>EL]  ;  BaAaiac,  Jos.  Ani.  i.  90- 

BIRTHDAY  {ni^n  n\\  H/wepA  r€N€cea)C  [ADE], 
r.  H.  [L],  Gen.402o;  r€N€ClA  [Ti.  WH],  Mt.l46 
Mk.  621).  The  only  express  mention  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  anniversary  of  birth  in  OT  or  NT  is  in  con- 
nection with  kings :  Pharaoh's  birthday  (Gen.  40 30), 
when  the  '  chief  butler '  was  restored  to  his  office  and 
the  '  chief  baker '  hanged  ;  Antiochus  Epiphanes'  birth- 
day (a  Mace.  67) ;  *  and  Herod's  birthday  (Mt.  146  Mk. 
621),  when  Herodias's  dancing  was  the  occasion  of 
the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  When  it  is  said 
in  Jobl4  that  Job's  sons  'were  wont  to  go  and  feast 
in  the  house  of  each  one  upon  his  day,'  'his  day' 
denotes  a  weekly  and  not  an  annual  feast ;  and  in  Hos. 
7  5  '  the  day  of  our  king '  may  refer  to  the  anniversary 
of  his  succession  quite  as  well  as  to  a  birthday.  How- 
ever, this  silence  on  the  subject  is  no  warrant  for  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Israelites  did  not  follow  the  general 
custom  of  observing  birthdays,  especially  those  of  kings 
(see.  for  Egypt,  RP^^>  4  77.  and  for  Persia,  Herod.  9  no). 
The  curses  invoked  by  Job  (3i-i2)  and  Jeremiah 
(20 14-18)  on  the  days  of  their  birth  imply  that  under 
happier  conditions  these  days  would  have  been  re- 
membered in  more  cheerful  fashion. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  whether  Herod's  ytviaid 
meant  his  birthday  or  the  anniversary  of  his  accession. 
The  Mishna  (Aboda  Zara^  1  3)  mentions  as  heathen 
festivals,  calends,  saturnalia,  xpaHiffeii,  kings'  days  of 
^ef^iTta  (K*o*3*a  Dv).  and  the  day  of  birth  and  the  day  of 
death.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  two  mean  the  actual 
days  and  not  the  anniversaries ;  the  ic/xtn^etj  would 
naturally  be  the  anniversaries  of  accessions  and  the 
K'D'3'J  DV  the  birthday.  So  Talm.  Jer.  Aboda  Zara, 
Ijgc  takes  'a  or  as  m*^n  dv  (birthday),  but  Bab.  Aboda 
Zara,  10a  tmderstands  'a  en"  as  anniversary  of  accession. 
Tev^ffia  is  used  as  birthday  in  late  Greek  (in  classical 
Greek  it  is  anniversary  of  death)  and  never  as  anni- 
versary of  accession  :  thus  the  sense  of  birthday  seems 
well  established.  Cp  Schtirer,  HisL^id,  and  the  Talm. 
Lexx.  of  Levy  and  Jastrow  on  k'D*3*j  ;  also  Griitz, 
MG  WJ  20  230  ['71].     See  also  Lord's  Day,  §  2. 

w.  H.  B. 

BIBTHBIGHT  (H'l'iDa.  Gen.  2631;  npcoTOTOKiA, 
Heb.  12 16) ;  see  Firstborn,  Law  and  Justice,  §  14. 
On  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob  see  Esau,  §  a. 

BIRZAITH  (n^na,  Kr. ),  AV  Binavith  (nins,  Kt ; 
BHZAie  [B],  BepzAie  [A],  BApzeG  [L].  »n  genealogy 
of  Asher  (§  4  ii.),  I  Ch.  73»t.  The  name  (?  H^  1N3, 
•  well  of  the  olive  tree ')  seems  to  suggest  a  locality. 

BISHLAM  (D^3  ;  €n  cirhnh  [BA].  cn  cirhnh 
peOYM  BeAxee/W  [L]),  Ezra 4  7,  for  which  i  Esd.  2i6 
has  Belemus  (BhAcmoc  [BA]  or  BeeAciMOC  [L]), 
the  name  of  a  Persian  officer  of  unknown  origin,  who 
joined  with  others  in  writing  a  letter  of  complaint 
against  the  Jews.  ®^  takes  the  name  as  descriptive 
of  the  tranquil  state  of  the  writers  of  the  letter  (Iw 
«*V"J»T?)  \  but  Bishlam  is  clearly  a  proper  name.  It 
either  means  'in  peace,'  cp  Bezaleel,  Birsha,  or, 
more  probably,  like  those  names,  it  is  a  corruption. 
The  true  name  may  be  Babylonian.  It  may  perhaps  be 
recovered  if  we  start  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  forms 
presented  in  the  MSS  of  i  Elsd.,  where  the  proper 
names  are  sometimes  more  accurately  preserved.  Ball 
( Var.  Apocr.  ad  loa ).  adopting  /SiJXe/Aos,  supposes  a 
corruption  of  Bab.  Bel-ibus — i.e.,  'Bel  made.'  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  ^eeXaifws  of  ©*-  must 
be  more  original,  and  this  form  may  have  arisen  from 
Bel-Sum- iSkun — i.e.,  'Bel  made  a  name'  (Nestle,  Marg, 
23,  29).  T.K.C 

1  EV  '  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  every  month ' ;  so  tf  and 
Pesh.,  Vg.  om.  Korh.  \Lr\va.  Grimm  suggested  that '  every  month ' 
is  from  i  Mace  1  59 ;  but  it  is  proKibly  genuine  (see  Lord's 
Day,  9  2). 
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BISHOP  (eniCKOTTOc)'  The  word  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  NT.  1 

The  elders  of  the  church,  summoned  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus 
to  receive  Paul's  farewell  charge  (Acts  20 17),  are  thus  addressed : 

'  Tjike  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the  whole 
1.  OCOOrrenoe  flock,  wherein  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  set  you 
of  nailld  in  NT.  *s  overseers  (v^(  .  .  .  edrro  tirto-Koirovc)  to 

feed  (or  rule  :  iroi/uxui^ii/)  the  church  of  God ' 
(v.  28).  It  is  not  clear  from  this  passage  whether  the  word  is 
used  as  a  definite  title,  or  merely  as  a  description  implying  that 
<irio-icoin^,  oversight  or  superintendence,  was  a  function  of  the 
presbyterate.  In  the  address  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
however,  we  have  '  bishops  and  deacons  formally  mentioned ;  it 
is  difficult,  in  view  of  the  later  usage  of  the  words,  to  suppose 
that  this  is  merely  a  general  description  of  '  those  who  rule  and 
those  who  serve.  In  i  Tim.  81^  the  bishop  and  the  deacon 
are  again  brought  together.  The  qualifications  of  a  bishop  are 
enumerated :  htX  vhv  -^v  iiriiTKoirov  ic.r.A.,  where  the  article  is 
commonly  regarded  as  generic,  or  at  least  as  not  implying  that 
there  was  only  one  bishop  in  the  Ephesian  church.  In  Tit.  1 5^, 
in  connection  with  the  duty  of  appointing  presbjrters  in  the 
towns  of  Crete,  a  similar  description  of  a  bishop's  qualifications 
is  given  (Stl  yap  -rhv  iiria-Konov  k.t.A.);  but  no  reference  is 
made  to  deacons.  The  only  other  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in 
X  Pet.  225.  where  it  is  applied  to  Christ  himself,  'the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  your  souls.  It  is  not  neressary  to  interpret  these 
titles  as  metaphors  drawn  from  the  Christian  ministry. 

We  note,  then,  that  the  word  is  foimd  in  all  cases  on 
Greek  ground,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  those  who  in  the 
Palestinian  churches  were  called  '  presbyters '  were  in 
the  Greek  churches  spoken  of  at  first  as  '  bishops '  and 
then  indifferently  as  '  presbyters '  or  as  '  bishops. '  This 
view,  however,  assumes  that  iirLffKoirot  was  already  at 
this  time  in  use  as  a  title  of  office  ;  and  the  assumption 
requires  a  careful  e.xamination.  It  will  be  best  to  begin 
such  an  examination  with  what  is  admittedly  the  latest 
portion  of  the  NT  evidence. 

1  Tim.  StJ^.  •  If  a  man  seeketh  iinaK&Hi  he  desireth 
a  good  work.     The  bishop,  therefore,  must  be  without 

2.  («)  Pastoral  ^^^P''*'^''*'''    ^^""'^    S^^    ""*'   j^'^f^ffi^ 


EpiBtles. 


IpiyeroA    xoXoO    ipyov    ^iBvfict     5ci 


o^y  rhv  ixiaKOirov  dyeTiXrjfxirrop  elvcu 
ir.T.X.).  The  whole  conception  of  the  function  of  an 
iirlffKOTos,  as  it  is  here  described,  suggests  that  the 
authority  which  he  wields  is  independent,  not  merely 
that  of  a  member  of  a  governing  board.  To  begin 
with,  iviffKOTHi  does  not  give  any  idea  of  assessors  :  it 
is  distinctly  personal.  It  is  a  position  of  independent 
importance  and  control,  such  as  a  man  may  natiu^lly 
desire.  Secondly,  the  epithet  '  given  to  hospitality ' 
{<pi\6^evoi)  suggests  a  personal  resix)nsibility ;  the 
Church's  duty  of  showing  hospitality  to  Christians  from 
other  parts  seems  naturally  to  centre  in  some  one  person ; 
we  could  scarcely  have  had  '  Presbyters  must  be  given 
to  hospitality'  (Jet  o^y  irpeafivrdpovs  ipCKo^ivovi  elpou). 
In  like  manner,  •  apt  to  teach '  [diSaKTiKds)  would  scarcely 
be  a  qualification  for  a  member  of  the  presbyteral  body 
as  such  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  epithets  fi^ 
vdpoi¥ot,  /i^  irX'fiKTTjs,  '  not  passionate  or  ungovemed  in 
temper.'  The  control  of  his  own  house,  again,  gives 
the  thought  of  independent  jiunsdiclion  in  the  case  to 
which  it  is  made  a  parallel — 'how  shall  he  act  as 
iiTifjueXriHis  of  the  church  of  God  ? ' 

The  singular  noun  with  the  article  may,  according  to 
Greek  usage,  be  taken  generically ;  but  we  must  ob- 
serve that  ( I )  when  the  writer  passes  on  to  give  a  similar 
list  of  qualifications  for  a  deacon  the  plural  is  used  : 
•  Deacons  in  Uke  manner  .  .  .  Women  in  like  manner 
.  .  .  Let  deacons  be  husbands  of  one  wife '  [5iaK6yovs 
uxraijTbJS  .  .  .  yinfaiKas  uxravrdn  .  .  .  iuiKovot  ((rroxray 
fuas  ywaiKOi  dySp€s  (in  the  last  case  the  use  of  the 
singular  with  the  generic  article  would  have  avoided  an 
awkward  phrase)] ;  (2)  in  Tit.  1  7,  we  have  an  exact 
parallel:  Jet  ykp  rhv  itrlcKorov  ic.r.X.,  where  we 
might  easily  have  had  Set  ydp  iiriaK&irovs  /c.r.X.  ;  (3) 
the  usage  of  the  article  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  a 
further  reason  for  hesitating  to  explain  it  here  as  generic, 
for  the  article  is  very  sparingly  employed,  and  thers 

1  [Analogous  to  MH  ^n,  superintendent  in  the  synagogue  or 
elsewhere.    See  Jastrow's  Lex.]. 
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seems  no  example  at  all  parallel  to  these  in  any  of  the 
three  Epbtles. 

The  difficulty  is  to  some  extent  met  by  insisting  on 
the  use  of  irlffKoiroi  as  a  descriptive  epithet  rather  than 
as  a  formal  title  :  '  He  who  exercises  ^uricon^.'  In  so 
far  as  his  status  in  the  Church  is  dwelt  on,  such  a  man 
would  be  spoken  of  most  naturally  as  'one  of  the 
elders ' ;  but  here  the  subject  in  hand  is  the  function  to 
be  exercised  by  him  individually.  That  function  is 
iina-KOTr^ :  in  the  exercise  of  it  he  is  iTrLaKOxos.  The 
watchful  oversight  which  is  regarded  as  'an  excellent 
work'  is  not  an  eminent  position,  but  a  responsible 
activity.  He  who  is  lo  exercise  it  needs  to  have  certain 
special  qualifications.  We  feel  the  contrast  when  we 
come  to  SiaK^ovs  uaa&rtos,  which  introduces  in  an 
ordinary  way  the  members  of  a  large  and  subordinate 
class. 

The  passage  in  Acts  20  is,  as  we  have  seen,  quite 
indeterminate.  If  iirlffKovos  can  be  shown  to  be  a  title 
3  (6)  Othar  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  question,  we  may 
NT  writinffB.  '^'^^^  ^^  words,  '  hath  set  you  as 
^'^'^  bishops.'  Otherwise  we  should  perhaps 
render  them,  '  hath  set  you  for  oversight '  The  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  if  taken  quite  by  itself, 
would,  in  the  light  of  later  history,  be  naturally  rendered 
*with  the  bishops  and  deacons'  {ffdif  iirurKdirois  koI 
5iaK6vois),  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  definite 
article.  If,  however,  iiriaKOiroi  be  not  yet  found  as  a 
title,  a  less  definite  interpretation  may  be  allowed.  The 
decision  between  the  two  views  must  depend  on  a 
further  consideration  which  shall  include  the  use  of  the 
term  SidKoiKK  at  this  period  [see  Deacon,  §  6],  and 
the  use  of  iirlffKoroi  outside  the  NT,  in  other  than 
Christian  contexts,  and  in  the  earliest  Christian 
writings. 

In  the  use  of  irltrKovott  iruTKOweiy,  in  other  than 
Christian  contexts,  a  great  width  of  meaning  is  notice- 

4.  Non  ^^^®'  ^"^'  "^  ^o^t>t,  to  the  original  significa- 
Chriatiak  ^'*^^  which  fitted  the  words  for  application 
to  any  person  who  exercised  an  office  of 
^  *  superintendence.  The  commissioners  who 
superintended  Athenian  colonies,  various  other  commis- 
sioners or  inspectors,  magistrates  who  r^ulated  the  sale 
of  provbions,  and,  apparently,  financial  officers  of  a 
temple  or  of  a  guild  (Lightf.  Phil,  95 ;  Hatch,  Organisa- 
tion of  Early  Christian  Churches,  yj  f. ) — all  these  are 
spoken  of  as  iiriaKoiro^  or  are  said  iTiaKoreiy.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  term  which  had  a  similar  largeness  of 
reference :  quite  parallel  is  the  usage  of  iTtfuXew  and 
iwifieXrjn/ji  (Hatch,  see  above). 

In  the  LXX  the  word  iwiffKOTot  is  equally  wide  in 
the  persons  and  offices  which  it  embraces.  Taskmasters, 
captains  or  presidents,  and  commissioners,  are  in  turn 
so  enutled  ;  and  as  a  synon3an  in  the  last  of  these  cases 
we  find  also  iriaraTai  (Lightf. ;  see  above). 

All  this  evidence  points  to  the  fJEict  that  irttrKoiros  and 
iTHTKoireuf  were  words  which  naturally  offered  themselves 
as  descriptions  of  any  persons  charged  with  responsible 
oversight,  and  were  the  more  available  in  that  they  had 
no  predominant  association  vfith  any  one  class  of  officers 
in  particular.  The  words  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
colourless,  much  as  our  words  '  preside '  and  '  president ' 
are  to-day. 

Hatch's  position,  adopted  by  Hamack,  in  reference 
to  ivlffKOTroi  is  asfoUows : — Themost  imp)ortant  corporate 
6  Hatch's  ^^'^^^^'^  °^  ^^  earliest  Christian  communities 

theorv  ^^^  *^^^  ^^  providing  for  their  poor  and  sick 
^'  members.  They  were,  in  fact,  benevolent 
societies,  and  as  such  they  had  parallels  all  around 
them  in  the  heathen  world,  in  the  countless  clubs  and 
guilds  which  combined  social  purposes  with  certain 
religious  practices.  The  finance  officers  of  these  heathen 
societies  were  called  iirlaKoiroL.  Now,  the  duties  which 
the  Christian  iirlffKOirot  had  to  perform  are  described  as 
intimately  connected  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  with 
hospitality  to  travelling  brethren,  and  with  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  common  fund  which  was  devoted  to  these 
and  similar  purposes.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
both  the  title  and  the  functions  of  the  Christian  dwUr kotos 
are  directly  derived  from  his  heathen  counterpart. 

The  best  examtnadon  of  this  theory  is  that  by  Loen- 
ing  (Gemeindever/assung  des  Urchristenihums,   zi  ff.), 

6.  GriticiBni  ^''^  P°f  ^^  """^  ^^  y*7  ^""^^  ^^^; 
of  itT^  cation  of  the  word  ^ir(<rxoxos  m  Greek 
literature — a  signification  which  enabled 
it  to  be  applied  to  any  person  in  authority  for  whom 
there  was  no  fixed  title  already,  and  so  to  be  used  with 
great  freedom  by  the  LXX  as  a  rendering  for  various 
officers  mentioned  in  the  OT — he  takes  up  the  evidence 
of  the  inscriptions  on  which  Hatch's  theory  mainly  rests. 
They  fall  chronologically  into  two  classes.  The  first 
class  is  pre-Christian :  one  inscription  of  the  Macedonian 
period  in  the  island  of  Thera,  which  contains  a  decree 
ordering  certain  i-wi(TKOTrw,  to  receive  moneys  and  invest 
them  ;  and  two  inscriptions  of  the  second  century  B.  c. , 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  relating  to  municipal  officers 
not  further  defined.  Those  of  the  second  class  belong 
to  the  second  and  the  third  century  A.  D. ,  and  are  found 
in  a  district  E.  of  the  Jordan.  They  are  ten,  and 
refer  to  municipal  officers.  In  one  case  the  officers  are 
charged  with  some  responsibility  for  the  moneys  of  a 
temple.  In  this  district  they  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  municipal  board,  chosen  from  various  tribes 
or  divisions  of  the  community.  Further,  in  a  Latin 
inscription  of  the  foiu-th  century  certain  episcopi  regulate 
prices  in  the  market 

This  appears  to  be  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  statement  that  iiriffKOTrot  were  the  finance-officers  of 
clubs  and  guilds  is  found  to  rest.  In  Loening's  opinion 
it  points  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  argument, — ^viz. ,  that  the 
Christian  iirlffKowoi  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  finance- 
officer, — that  is  no  peculiarity  of  function  linking  itself 
especially  to  the  title.  To  the  presbyters  at  Jerusalem 
gifts  are  brought ;  and  presbyters  are  warned  not  to 
exercise  their  office  •  for  filthy  lucre '  (EV  ;  aUrxpoKcpdus, 
I  Pet.  52) :  moreover,  in  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians (chap.  11)  presbyters  are  charged  with  duties  to- 
wards the  poor  and  are  warned  against  covetousness. 
The  word  iirlcKovot  in  itself  suggests  a  far  wider  re- 
sponsibility than  the  mere  charge  of  finance  :  it  implies 
superintendence  of  persons  as  well  as  of  things. 

Loening  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  word 
iirlaKOTTot  was  chosen  just  because  it  had  no  fixed 
associations  either  in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  Greek  world, 
and  was,  therefore,  free  to  be  used  in  a  community 
which  stood  in  contrast  to  all  other  communities  sur- 
rounding it 

In  the  extreme  scarcity  of  evidence,  we  may  be 
content  to  say  that  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
iiriaKOTTos  derived  his  title  and  functions  from  those  of 
the  officers  of  the  Greek  guilds  or  of  the  Greek  munici- 
palities has  not  been  established. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  NT  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  existence  in  the  apostolic  age  of  two  classes 
of  administration — a  class  of  rulers  and 


7.  General 
concluBions. 


a  class  of  humbler  ministrants  who  acted 
imder  their  orders.  As  far  as  the  first 
of  these  has  a  distinctive  official  title  its  members  are 
called  Elders  ;  but,  since  their  function  was  summed 
up  in  the  general  responsibility  of  oversight  (iiriaKori/i), 
they  could  be  spoken  of  as  'overseers'  (iiriffKOToi),  a 
term  which  was  already  passing  from  a  mere  description 
of  function  into  a  definite  title.  The  men  of  the  second 
class  aided  those  of  the  first  in  the  humbler  parts  of 
their  ministration.  They  were  naturally  described  by 
the  general  designation  of  'servants'  (SidKOVoi) ',  but 
this  term  too  is  passing  in  the  apostolic  age  into  a 
recognised  title.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  simpler  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  stage  has  been  reached  in  PhiL  1 1 
and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ;  but  the  decision  of  this 
point  is  not  a  matter  of  serious  importance. 
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In  the  later  history,  the  second  class  retains  its 
designation,  which  in  some  localities  comes  to  be  a  title 
of  considerable  dignity.  The  first  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  presently  imdergoes  a  subdivision :  one  member 
comes  to  stand  out  above  his  fellows,  and,  whilst  all 
continue  alike  to  be  Elders,  the  title  of  iiriirKOTOt, 
which  in  itself  connotes  an  individual  responsibility  and 
importance,  is  not  unnaturally  appropriated  as  the 
designation  of  the  one  who  has  come  to  be  the  supreme 
officer  of  the  community.  The  causes  which  led  to  a 
monarchical  development  are  still  wrapt  in  obscurity ; 
but  the  appropriation  of  the  name  MaKovoi  to  the 
chief  ruler  is  not  hard  to  understand.  We  are  fortunate 
^  ft\  4>   ^^   possessing  a  document   of   the    last 


of  Borne. 


decade  of  the  first  century,  by  which  we 


can,  to  some  extent,  test  the  position 
which  we  have  taken  up.  The  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians  was  occasioned  by  the  ejection 
from  their  office  of  certain  Elders  of  the  church  in 
Corinth.  As  the  writer  may  quite  well  have  had 
personal  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  apostles,  his 
evidence  is  of  high  importance,  not  only  for  determining 
the  existing  organisation  of  the  church  in  Corinth  (and 
probably  in  Rome  as  well)  in  his  time,  but  also  as 
indicating  the  belief  that  this  organisation  was  instituted 
by  the  apostles  themselves. 

First  let  us  consider  the  use  of  the  designations  in 
question  in  the  most  important  passage. 

(§  42)  *  The  apostles  .  .  .  appointed  their  first  fruits  (cp  x  Cor. 
16 15),  having  tested  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  tn>erseers  and 
servants  (ei$  eiritrx^irov^  koIx  fiieunSi'Ovf)  of  them  which  should 
believe.'  ^  The  words  have  clearly  become  titles,  and  their  use 
as  sudi  is  justified  as  being  not  new,  but  foretold  in  Is.  61 6. 
It  is  curious  that  JieunSi^vc  in  this  citation  is  an  insertion  of 
Clement's,  and  is  not  found  in  the  LXX.  He  is  clearly  quoting 
from  memory,  and  his  memory  has  played  him  false.  (|  4^) '  The 
apostles  foresaw  that  there  would  be  strife  about  the  title  (or 
'  office ')  of  oversight  (irepl  tov  oi^/uirof  tiJ?  kwuriwtrrfi)*  Hence 
they  appointed  the  aforesaid  and  provided  for  successors  to 
them.  It  is  a  sin  to  turn  such,  if  they  have  discharged  their 
ministry  blamelessly,  out  of  their  «»ri<ricoinJ.  *  Blessed,'  he  goes 
on  at  once,  'are  the  Elders  who  have  gone  before,'  and  are  safe 
from  such  treatment.  In  §  47  we  have  the  offence  described  as 
a  revolt  'against  the  Elders  ;  in  S  54  we  read  '  Let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  at  peace  along  with  the  appointed  Elders ' ;  and  in 
I  ^7,  '  Do  yc  who  began  this  sedition  submit  yourselves  to  the 
Elders.' 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  persons  whom  the  apostles 
*  appointed  as  iirlffKOTrot,'  and  as  their  successors,  are 
spoken  of  also  as  '  the  appointed  Elders. '  These  Elders 
are  not  to  be  rashly  ejected  firom  their  "KeiTovpyla  or 
iwiaKOTT'/i. 

The  difficulty  which  Clement's  epistle  presents  in  the 
matter  of  these  designations  belongs  to  the  earlier 
chapters,  before  he  has  come  to  speak  definitely  of  the 
Corinthian  disorders  :  he  seems  to  use  the  term  '  elders ' 
as  though  he  referred  not  to  an  office,  but  only  to  a 
grade  of  persons  dignified  by  that  name  in  contrast  to 
the  young  (ol  p^oi). 

In  the  first  of  the  passages  in  question  (|  i)  he  praises  their 
former  orderliness,  'submitting  yourselves  to  your  rulers  (or 
"  leaders,"  toi?  riyoviiiyon  vfia>v\  and  paying  the  due  honour  to 
the  elders  that  were  among  you  :  and  on  the  young  ye  enjoined 
modesty  and  gravity ;  and  on  the  women '  certain  appropriate 
duties.  Similarly,  in  |  21  we  have,  '  let  us  reverence  our  rulers 
^Tovs  irpotfyoviJLiivovs  Vf^*')*  and  let  us  honour  our  elders,  let  us 
instruct  the  young  .  .  .  let  us  guide  our  women  aright.'  Here 
we  seem  to  nave  a  contrast  between  'rulers'  and  'elders* :  and 
it  has  been  held  (e.gr.,  by  Harnack)  that  the  'rulers'  are  a  class 
of  persons  whose  authority  came  from  their  possessing  the 
ckarismia  of  teaching  (cj)  Heb.  187  24),  whilst  the  Elders  are  an 
undefined  grade  of  senior  members  of  the  Church  to  whom 
'  honour  is  due  on  account  of  age  and  length  of  discipleship. 
But  the  word  v^oi,  occurring  in  both  passages  (not  Kecurepoi,  as 
elsewhere  so  often),  is  an  important  clue,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to.  Clement  is  in  fact  alluding  to  a  passage 
df  Isaiah,  which  he  cites  with  some  additions  in  8  3 .  so,'  he 
says,  'of  old  the  mean  rose  up  against  the  honourable,  the 
young  against  the  elder  (oi  Woi  eirl  tov«  vfttvfivripov^X  Is.  85. 
It  would  be  possible  to  interpret  'the  rulers'  as  the  civil 
rulers  to  whom  Clement  several  times  applied  the  term  17701;- 
pufvot.  (8  37);  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  at  first  he  is  carefully  avoiding^  definite  references 
to  the  Corinthian  revolt,  and  only  preparing  the  way  for  its 
direct  rebuke.  Thus  he  spjeaks  in  the  most  general  terms  of 
'the  rulers,'  and  passes  rapidly  away  from  the  word  'elders,' 
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just  introducing  it  as  a  hint  beforehand,  but  dwelling  on  the 
root-meaning  which  was  still  strongly  felt  in  the  word,  and 
contrasting  it  with  ot  vioi  in  accord^ce  with  the  OT  passage 
which  is  in  his  mind. 

No  argument,  therefore,  can  safely  be  based  on  the 
rhetorical  use  of  the  word  '  elders '  in  the  opening  part 
of  the  letter.  No  doubt  the  Elders  were  elder  men ; 
and  no  doubt  the  revolt  came  from  some  of  the  younger 
men  :  this  was  a  part  of  its  heinousness,  and  the  covert 
allusion  would  be  understood  by  those  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed. 

The  development  of  the  monarchical  episcopate  lies 

_    .  outside  the  limits  of  the  NT  ;  but  even 

A     \        ent  ^"^^^^  ^^^  Canon  we  find  indications  of  a 

aeyeiopment.  ^g^^jgn^jy  ^hich  the  later  history  enables 

us  to  interpret  as  moving  in  this  direction. 

We  have  noticed  that  all  passages  which  describe  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  Elders  speak  of  them 
as  a  class  and  in  the  plural  number ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  duties  of  oversight  {iirnTKoiHi) 
are  pourtrayed,  the  iirlaKOTroi  is  spoken  of  as  a  single 
person,  charged  with  responsibility — and  this  in  one 
place  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  didKOPoi,  and  in  the  other 
immediately  after  Elders  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
plural  number.  From  this  we  may  gather  that,  in  as 
far  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  class  was  thought  of  as 
iiriffKoiros,  it  was  natural  to  consider  him  by  himself  as 
exercising  an  independent  control  and  holding  a  position 
of  eminent  authority. 

As  far  as  terminology,  then,  is  concerned,  the  way  was 
prepared  for  the  distinction  that  presently  came  into  force. 
10  'Eniflconofl'  ^^^  ^^°^^  ivlffKovm  suggests  an  in- 
mH  dividual,  just  as  the  word  irpeff^&repoi 

\  A'^lA^W  a  ^^S^^  ^®  member  of  a  ruling  class, 
mcuYiaaaiisea.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  SidKouos  the  member  of  a 

serving  class.  The  class  of  rulers,  however,  did  not 
need  two  designations,  and  when  the  course  of  develop- 
ment led  to  a  supreme  officer  it  was  easy  and  natural  to 
appropriate  to  him  the  word  ivlvKoirot,  while  his  inferior 
coUeagues  were  simply  termed  irpeff^&repoi. 

But  this  consideration  does  not  really  give  us  any 
guidance  as  to  the  causes  of  the  change  firom  government 
p-  by  a  body  of  co-ordinate  ixLaKoroi  or 

fora'Bhid^^  ir/>e(r^.)Te/)ot  to  government  by  a  single 
to^T  ^vLff KOTOS  with  a  consultative  college  of 

vpea-^&repoi,  among  whom  he  is  primus 
inter  pares.  The  apostolic  age,  however,  presents  us 
with  several  foreshadowings  of  the  monarchical  rule 
which  presently  became  imiversal.  In  the  church  in 
Jerusalem  the  position  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
was  one  of  real  if  undefined  authority,  and,  though  not 
marked  by  any  special  title,  it  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  bishop  of  the  second  century.  We  have  the 
statement  of  Hegesippus  that  on  the  death  of  James  his 
cousin  Symeon  was  appointed  by  general  consent  to 
fill  his  place  (Eus.  HE  iii.  11).  Here,  then,  was  a 
monarchical  type  of  government,  naturally  evolved  and 
continuously  recognised ;  and  such  an  example  could 
not  fail,  as  time  went  on,  to  exercise  an  influence  on 
other  communities. 

In  the  Greek  world  the  churches  of  Paul's  foundation 
were  firom  the  first  controlled  by  the  strong  hand  of 
their  founder.  It  is  true  that  he  urged  them  to  corporate 
action  of  their  own  in  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  and 
discipline ;  but  he  himself  commanded  them  with  an 
authority  beyond  challenge,  and  his  commands  were 
obeyed.  In  certain  cases  he  transferred  this  his  apos- 
tolic authority  to  delegates,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus  ; 
but  only,  it  would  seem,  for  a  period,  and  in  order  to 
cope  with  special  needs.  Still,  in  doing  this,  he  had 
given  a  practical  proof  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
presence  in  a  community  of  one  who  could  rule  with 
supreme  authority ;  and  this  temporary  sway  would 
doubtless  help  in  determining  the  tendency  of  subse- 
quent development. 

These  examples,  however,  would  have  been  powerless 
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by  themselves  to  produce  so  great  a  change,  had  there  not 
-.  ,        been  elements  in  the  life  of  the  eommunities 
ftf        which  made  for  the  concentration  of  authority 
-    .*  in  f)articular  hands.     It  is  often  said  that 

*^^*^^*"^  such  an  element  is  discoverable  in  the 
working  of  the  presbyteral  college  itself.  Any  board 
which  meets  for  the  transaction  of  business  must 
needs  have  a  president  The  ho  der  of  this  position 
would  naturally  acquire  a  large  share  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  itself ;  in  time  he  would  tend  to  become  a 
supreme  officer  over  the  whole  community.  This 
suggestion  is  open  to  two  serious  criticisms.  On  ihe 
one  hand,  there  is  no  ground  for  thinking  that  in 
parallel  cases  at  that  period  such  a  development  from 
oligarchical  to  monarchical  rule  came  about.  Presidents 
of  this  kind  were  often  elected  for  a  month  or  for  a 
year,  and  in  any  case  did  not  acquire  an  independent 
authority.  Moreover,  the  term  *  presbyteral  college ' 
may  be  challenged,  if  it  is  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Church  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  formal  meetings  of  the  Elders  as  such. 
We  have  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  they  regularly 
met  in  this  way.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  special 
seats  in  the  assembly  of  the  community  ;  but  that  they 
met  by  themselves  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
required  a  chairman  is  a  hypothesis  for  which  no  evi- 
dence has  yet  been  given. 

It  is  only  when  we  turn  our  attention  away  from  the 

administration  and  fix  it  on  the  common  worship  of  the 

18  R&ther   *^^^^^*^'  ^^^  ^^  begin  to  get  any  rays  of 

liuLdflr^     ^^^^  *^"  *^^^  problem.     If  we  knew  better 

worshin      '^^  history  of  the  eucharist,  it  is  not  im- 

wonnip.  lii^eiy  that  the  history  of  the  episcopate 
would  cease  to  be  so  perplexing.  In  the  disorders 
which  disgraced  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Corinth,  and  in 
Paul's  regulations  for  checking  them,  we  hear  nothing 
at  all  of  any  kind  of  presidency  or  leadership.  In  the 
same  church  before  the  end  of  the  century  we  find 
elders  spoken  of  as  the  leaders  of  the  eucharistic  worship 
and  as  '  offering  the  gifts. ' 

The  picture  which,  fifty  years  later,  Justin  draws  of 

the  eucharist  in  Rome,  shows  us  a  single  officer,  spoken 

14.  Justin'B  ""l  ^^^Pl^  ^  :  '^"^  P^^sident  •  (bjrpoecrrC,, 

AGGonnt  "^^^  d^eX^wv),  receiving  and  offering  the 
eucharistic  elements,  and  making  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  to  which  the  whole  congregation  re- 
sponds with  the  Amen  (§  3).  Likewise,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gospels  or  the  Prophets  *  the  president '  makes 
an  exhortation  based  upon  what  has  been  read.  He  is, 
moreover,  the  depositary  of  the  collection  made  in 
behalf  of  the  poor,  and  has  a  general  responsibility  for 
widows  and  orphans,  for  the  sick  and  needy,  for  prisoners, 
and  for  travelling  brethren  from  other  communities 
{Ap.  i.  65-67).  This  president  is  clearly  the  bishop, 
though  Justin's  language  does  not  help  us  to  decide 
whether  he  was  at  that  time  known  in  Rome  by  the 
title  iTriaieoTros  or  not.  If  he  was,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  Justin  would  have  said  so.  He  is  writing 
for  heathen  readers,  and  he  avoids  technical  terms  ;  or, 
if  he  finds  it  convenient  to  use  them,  he  explains  them. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  deacons,  he  describes  them  as 
'  those  who  with  us  are  called  didKovoi '  (o2  KoXoijfievoi 
Trap'  iifjuv  SidKouot) ;  and  his  usual  term  for  the  Gospels 
is  •  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,'  to  which  in  one 
place  he  adds  'which  are  called  gospels'  (A  /caXftrat 
euayy^Xia).  We  can  argue  nothing  from  the  absence 
of  the  designation  '  bishop ' :  had  he  cared  to  introduce 
it,  he  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  by  the  phrase  '  he 
who  with  us  is  called  hrlffKoiros'  (6  Ka\o(tfi€voi  xop' 
i}yuv  McKoiros).  But  the  person  is  there,  if  the  name 
is  not ;  and  we  see  that  important  collateral  functions 
belong  to  the  officer  who  presides  at  the  eucharistic 
service.  He  appears  as  at  once  the  instructor  and  the 
almoner  of  the  whole  community. 

It  is  a  long  step,  however,  from  Clement  to  Justin,  and 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  us  that  we  should  have  evidence 
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of  a  like  development  in  other  parts  of  the  Church. 

Two  passages  may  be  cited  which  point  in  the  same 

IK  PaafM-n  direction  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  Medi- 

C^^^  terranean.  i.  In  the  Didachi  (chap.  10/ ) 
the  prophets  are  spoken  of  as  holding  a 
position  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  the  eucharist: 
they  are  not  bound  by  the  prescribed  formulae  of  thanks- 
givings, but  may  '  give  thanks  as  they  ^^•ill. '  This 
implies  that,  if  present,  they  naturally  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  service.  They  may  order  an  ai^ap^  to  be 
held  {bpl^ew  rpdire^av) ;  and  to  them  the  first  fruits  are 
to  be  given,  •  for  they  are  your  chief-priests '  (chap.  13). 
The  same  document  declares,  however,  that  the  ministry 
{XeiTovpTfia)  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  was  likewise 
exercised  by  the  bishops  and  deacons  (chap.  15).  It  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  if  no  prophet  were  present  the 
conduct  of  the  service  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
p)ermanent  local  ministry,  although  in  this  case  there 
would  be  no  exemption  from  the  duty  of  using  the 
prescribed  formulae. 

2.  The  Ignatian  Epistles,  as  is  well  known,  portray 
the  completed  development  of  the  three  orders  for 
certain  Asiatic  churches  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  one  bishop  is  expressly  con- 
nected with  the  one  eucharist  (for  references,  see 
Eucharist).  No  eucharist  is  to  be  held  without 
the  bishop,  or  some  person  deputed  by  him  to  conduct 
it.  There  is  'One  bishop,  one  altar,  one  eucharist* 
(eU  iirUrKOToty  ip  dvaKum^piop,  fda  e^apttrrla). 

We  may  feel  confident,  then,  that  in  the  development 
of  the  eucharistic  service  we  have  an  element — p)erhaps 
the  most  important  element — of  the  development  of  the 
monarchical  episcopate. 

As  soon  as  this  monarchical  nile  had  been  established 

in   a  church  various  sacred  parallels  which  would  be 

ifi   FinA.1  ^^^^  ^^  confirmatory  of  the  divine  order  of 

the  institution,  would  be  obser\'ed.      The 


stage. 


bishop  and  his  presbyters  might  be  com- 


pared with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Or  again,  the  three 
orders  of  the  Christian  Church — bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons — would  find  a  ready  analogy  in  the  high 
priest,  priests,  and  Invites  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  Such 
parallels  would  serve  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the 
institution,  and  would  faciUtate  its  adoption  in  other 
localities. 

Meanwhile,  the  extraordinary  ministry  of  apostles 
and  prophets  had  passed  or  was  rapidly  passing  away. 
Some  of  the  functions  which  they  had  exercised  were 
essential  in  the  Church ;  and  these  devolved  as  a  heritage 
upon  the  permanent  ministry.  The  prestige  which  had 
attached  to  their  exercise  passed  over  in  the  main  to 
the  chief  officers  of  the  community,  who  thus  came  to 
be  regarded,  with  a  large  measure  of  truth,  as  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  wielding  apostolic  authority 
as  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Christian  faith.  J.  A.  R. 

BISON   {p^l,    dUon),   Dt.  14  st  A V"?- ;    RV   has 
Pygarg  (g.v.): 
BIT  (anD),  Ps.  329  EV.     See  Bridle,  3 

BITHIAH  (n>na;  reXiA  [B],  BeeeiA  [A],  4)^9- 
OoyiA  [L]).  '  daughter  of  Pharaoh,'  and  wife  of  Mered 
ben  Ezrah,  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (i  Ch.  4i8).'  On 
the  assumption  that  'Pharaoh'  (nin?)  is  correctly  read, 
Bithiah  (which  might  be  explained  'daughter — i.e., 
worshipper — of  Yahwe '  [Olsh.  §  277  d])  might  be  a 
Hebraised  form  of  an  E^piian  name  such  as  Bint-Anta, 
•  daughter  of  Anta '  ('Anath),  to  indicate  that  the  bearer 
of  the  name  had  entered  the  Israelitish  community. 

This,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  view  implied 
in  the  vowels  of  the  name  of  Bithiah's  husband.  Mcred 
apparently  means  'rebellion,'  and  suggests  a  warning 
against  the  wickedness  of  taking  foreign  wives  (see 
Ezra9i,  and  cp  3  Ch.  24 a6).  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  this  that  Mered' s  wife  should  bear  the  honourable 
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name  •  daughter  of  Yahw6 '  :  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  old  heathen  name  retained.  Perhaps,  then,  Bithiah 
is  not  the  right  name;  &^'s  TeXta  suggests  to  Kittel 
n*^y,  and  @^'s  <f>a6dovia  may  conceivably  be  based  on 
n'ina.  which  in  turn  may  have  sprung  from  nSina,  pro- 
ducing a  description  of  Mered's  non-Jewish  wife  as  '  a 
young  Egyptian  princess'  (Mered's  other  wife  'the 
Jewess'  [jEHtDijAH  i^.v.)]  is  not  named).  However, 
the  corruption  is  antecedent  to  (5,  and  the  whole  story 
(half-told,  half-implied,  by  the  text  as  it  now  stands)  is 
imaginary.  The  idea  of  the  double  marriage  of  Mered 
had  not  occurred  to  the  original  compiler  ;  the  true  text 
conveys  no  warning  against  mixed  marriages.  Four  at 
least  out  of  the  five  names,  Mered,  Bithiah,  Pharaoh, 
Jehudijah,  and  Hodiah,  are  corrupt ;  perhaps  indeed 
all  five  are.  Mered,  or,  more  strictly,  M-R-D,  has 
probably  come  from  M-R-TH,  which  is  an  incorrect 
form  of  R-M-TH — i.e.,  Ramoth — or  rather  of  Jarmuth 
(see  Mered).  •  Bithiah '  is  not  improbably  a  corruption 
of  'Bealiah'  (.rSya,  i  Ch.l25  [Gi.  BSL  6]).  Pharaoh 
should  rather  be  n^9,  a  clan  name  (cp  Pirathon). 
Ha -Jehudijah  (RV^k)  and  Hodiah  are  plainly  the 
same  name  (in  v.  19  read  ^e^K.  ' his  wife').  Accepting 
this  view,  we  have  two  accounts  of  the  family  of  Mered. 
It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  person  mis- 
called Mered  is  represented  as  having  two  wives. 
Hotliah  may  have  been  deliberately  substituted  for 
Bealiah,  from  a  dislike  to  the  first  element  in  that  name. 

We  are  now  rid  of  the  only  case  in  the  OT  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jah  (n*) — of  such  names  there  are  157 
— being  borne  by  a  foreigner  (cp  Gray,  ffPN  158). 
Next,  another  mistake  has  to  be  noted.  It  is  plain  that 
I  Ch.  4 17  as  it  stands  is  not  right.  The  remedy  is  (with 
Berth,  and  Kitt. )  to  transpose  v.  iSd  to  the  middle  of 
V.  17,  inserting  of  course  iVrn  after  vim.  This  gives  us, 
as  the  children  of  Bithiah  or  Bealiah,  Miriam  (?), 
Shammai .  and  Ishbah  the  father  of  Eshtemoa.  Eshtemoa 
also  occurs  (together  with  Keilah)  in  the  hst  of  the 
children  of  Hodiah  {v.  19),  while  Gedor,  Soco,  and 
Zanoah  are  connected  with  Mered  through  Hodiah's 
double,  Ha- Jehudijah — an  important  notice  (seeMERED). 
It  is  perhaps  sad  to  have  lost  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  early  testimony  to  the  presence  of  an  Eigyptian  ele- 
ment at  and  about  Eshtemoa,  as  contrasted  vrith  the 
more  purely  Jewish  character  of  Gedor,  Soco,  and 
Zanoah ;  but  we  gain  an  attestation  of  the  traditional 
imix)rtance  of  Jarmuth.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
Jewish  legend  Bithiah  becomes  the  foster-mother  of 
Moses  (  rayyikra,  J^.,  par.  1).  T.  K.  C. 

BITHRON  (pnan.  thn  HApATeiNOYCAN  [BAL], 
loa  ^  %i-A]L>  betH'HOROn)  '  the  groove '  or  •  cleft ' 
^ar  excellence  situated  between  the  Jordan  and  Maha- 
naim  (2  S.  229t),  and  possibly  to  be  identified  with 
the  W.  ^AJlun,  along  which,  though  at  a  later  time, 
ran  a  Roman  road  fi-om  'Ajlfln  to  Mahanaim  (Buhl, 
Pal.  121) ;  see  Ephraim.  Wood  of.  For  the  sense 
of  Bithron  cp  0's  rendering  of  nna  in  Cant  2x7  {6pri) 
KoCKiafJL&Tiay  (like  koCK&s  in  <9  for  poy).  The  reading 
Bithron  is  not  certain,  and  the  Vss.  give  little  help,^ 
although  Vg.  (cp  also  Aq.'s  pcdupwp)  suggests  that 
there  was  another  Beth-horon  E.  of  Jordan  (see  HoRO- 
naim).  Thenius's  conjecture,  Beth-haram,  is  im- 
probable. 

BITHTNIA  (BieyNlA  [Ti.  WH]),  the  district  round 
the  central  Sangarius  {SaJiarfa)  in  the  NW^  comer  of 
1  OAAcrm  >i  ^^^^  Minor,  extending  from  the  mouth 
1.  ueograpny.  ^^  ^^^  Rhyndacus  (Edrenos  Chai\  east- 
wards to  that  of  the  Sangarius. 

The  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  the  province  of  Asia 
coincided,  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  line  of  the 
Rhvndacu.%  but  with  that  of  the  range  of  the  Mysian  Olympus 
iKeshUh  Dtigk)  lying  N.  of  the  river  (Pliny,  NNbi^a).    The 

t  <B  is  unintelligible  and,  to  judge  from  its  similarity  to  the 
Heb.  (cp  We.  Dr.  ad  loc.),  has  arisen  perhaps  from  a  trans- 
literation. 
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esLStem  frontier  is  often  made  to  coincide  with  the  Billaios  or 
with  the  Parthcnios,  or  even  to  extend  beyond  the  latter  river, 
in  spite  of  Strabo's  statement  that  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius 
marked  the  boundary  (543,  ttji'  Bi^i/iav  opi^tt  wpb?  rott 
€ic/3oAaif).  Inland,  it  ran  out  far  E.  of  the  river ;  but  the  line 
is  indeterminate,  .\ccording  to  Plii.y  (//iV  6 149),  the  Hieros  or 
Siberis  .separated  Bithynia  from  the  province  Galatia ;  but  the 
boundary  fell  some  12  m.  E.  of  that  stream  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr. 
0/  AM  195),  whence  it  ran  W.  between  the  Sangarius  and  its 
tributary,  the  Tembris. 

The  will  of  Nicomedes  III.,  the  last  of  its  kings,  left 
Bithynia  to  the  Romans  in  74  B.  c.  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
a  Hifltorv  ^*  ^'  ^' '  ^^^"  ^^^  sultan  of  Pontus  had  been 
^*  finally  expelled  from  Asia,  that  Pompeius 
could  undertake  the  organisation  of  the  province  (cp 
Plin.  Ep.  ad  Trai.  79).  With  it  was  now  combined 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  with  the  exception 
of  those  districts  towards  the  E.,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  interior  (Paphlagonia),  which  were  assigned  to  native 
dynasts  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Rome  (Str. 
541.  See  Niese  in  Hermes,  1839,  and  Rhein  Mus.  38 
567  ['83]).  Amisos,  which  lay  immediately  E.  of  the 
Halys  {kizil  Irmak),  was  the  most  easterly  community 
of  that  part  of  Pontus  which  was  combined  with  the  old 
kingdom  of  Nicomedes  to  form  the  Roman  province. 

This  dual  origin  of  the  province  was  recognised  in  its  official 
title,  Pontus  et  Bithynia  (so  generally  in  inscriptions,  both  Lat. 
and  Gr. ;  cp  Appian,  Mithr.  121,  CIG  3532  3^48,  CIL  65262). 
The  reverse  order  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  later,  encouraged 
by  the  gradual  growth  in  importance  of  the  western  section. 
Either  name,  apparently,  mignt  be  used  to  denote  the  entire 
province  (cp  Tac.  Ann.  12 21  with  Dio  Cas.  60 31;  CIG  2590, 
BulL  Hell.  11 212).  In  administration  also  the  two  parts 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  formal  independence,  each  having 
its  own  metropolis  and  Diet  {concilium). 

In  the  distribution  of  provinces  by  Augustus  in  27 

RC.    Pontus -Bithynia    remained    senatorial — i.e.,    its 

s  Pnat     governors,   who  were   of  Praetorian   rank, 

A     olir    ^^®  ^^®  ^^^^®  '  proconsul '  (Str.   840,  Tac. 

AposwilC.^^^  1 74  16 18).  The  official  residence 
was  Nicomedeia.  Under  the  ineffective  supervision  of 
the  Senate  the  province  gradually  became  disorganised  : 
its  finances  fell  into  disorder,  and  imregulated  collegia 
gave  birth  to  turbulence  and  faction.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  reforms,  the  younger  Pliny  was  sent 
into  the  province  in  112  A.D.  His  importance  arises 
from  his  official  contact  with  Christianity  {Epp.  ad  Trai. 
96  and  97.  See  Hardy,  Pliny's  Correspondence,  51  /, 
Rams.  Church,  196/.,  and  cp  Christian,  §  6/.). 

In  the  early  period  of  post-apostolic  history  Bithynia 
is  illustrious  ;  but  it  has  little  connection  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  The  salutation  of  i  Pet.  1 1,  where 
Pontus  and  Bithynia  are  mentioned  separately,  bears 
witness  to  the  rapid  evangelisation  of  the  province. 
Before  112  A.D.  Christianity  had  made  such  progress  in 
Bithynia  that  pagan  ritual  was  interrupted  and  the 
temples  in  great  part  deserted  (Pliny,  Ep.  ad  Trai.  96). 
We  get  a  hint  that  there,  as  in  Ephesus,  trade  interests 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  attack  then  made  upon 
the  Christians.  The  contagio  istius  superstitionis  (super- 
stilioprava  immodica),  as  Pliny  calls  the  faith,  would 
most  easily  enter  the  province  by  way  of  Amisus,  along 
the  route  leading  firom  the  Cilician  Gates  by  Tjftna  and 
Caesarea  Mazftca  in  Oppadocia.  Ramsay  (Churchy 
225)  conjectures  from  Pliny's  letter  that  its  introduction 
must  fall  about  65-75  A.  D. 

Amisus  is  now  Samsiin.  Even  in  Strabo's  time  it  was 
gradually  displacing  SlnOpS  (JSinuh)  as  the  great  harbour  on 
the  north  coast.  The  route  from  Csesarea  Mazaca  northwards 
via  AqusB  Saravenae,  Euagina,  and  Amaseia,  to  Amisus,  is  even 
to^lay  '  the  only  roaid  practicable  for  arabas,  and  must  always 
have  been  a  great  trade-route '  (Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  Am^ 
268X 

The  interpretation  of  the  word  Bith)mia  in  Acts  16  7 
is  connected  with  the  question  concerning  the  Galatian 

A   A  f    1ft     churches   (see  Galatia).      On  the  N. 

4.  Acts  107.  Galatian  theory,  the  object  of  Paul's  vain 
attempt  to  enter  Bithynia  must  have  been  to  reach  either 
Amisus  or  Amastris ;  for  a  design  of  preaching  in  the 
barbarous  interior  is  improbable.  The  direct  route  to 
Amastris  went,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  Ancyra  in  Galatia  j 
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bat  on  the  other  hand  no  such  route  could  have  brought 
the  apostle  '  over  against  Mysia '  (so  RV ;  /card  tV 
Mu<rkiy).  Further,  both  in  Roman  and  in  ordinary 
usage  Amastris,  and  still  more  Amisus.  was  a  city  of 
Pontus,  not  of  Bithynia ;  and  only  the  word  Pontus 
could  have  been  allowable  as  a  single  term  to  express 
the  dual  province  to  which  it  belonged  (as  is  clear  from 
Str.  541  compared  with  543,  in  speaking  of  Heradea). 
The  expression  '  to  go  into  Bithynia '  can  only  be  taken 
to  imply  W.  Bithynia — i.e.,  the  district  round  Nicaea 
and  Nicomedeia,  where  the  wealth  and  administrative 
machinery  of  the  province  were  centred.  Dorylaion 
{Eski-shehr),  only  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  Bithynian 
frontier,  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  roads  from  the 
south  converged  ;  Paul  and  his  companions  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  when  they  were 
suddenly  diverted  westwards  (Acts  16 7).  w.  j.  w. 

BITTEB  HEBBS,  BITTEBNESS  (D^T^ ;  ni- 
KplAeC.^  lactuc(B  agresies,  Ex.128  Nu.9ii;  TTIKpldkf 
amaritudirus.  Lam.  3 15 ;  in  Mishna  also  in  sing. )  are 
twice  mentioned  along  with  HVVD  as  the  accompaniment 
of  the  paschal  feast  Probably  such  herbs — whether 
separately  or  mixed — as  lettuce  (Lactuca  Scariola,  var. 
soHva),  chicory  {Cichorium  Intybus),  and  endive  {Cich- 
orium  Endivia)  are  meant  Doubtless  they  originally 
came  into  use  simply  as  a  relish  or  salad,*  though  the 
prescription  of  them  in  the  Law  may  have  to  do  with  the 
atoning  significance  of  the  Passover ;  their  association 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  Egypt  is  probably 
a  later  view  (Nowack,  HA  2 173).  See,  further,  Pass- 
over. 

'Bitter  herbs,'  rather  than  'bitterness*  (®,  EV), 
seems  to  be  the  proper  rendering  in  Lam.  3 15,  where 
Dn'ip  answers  to  ruj;^,  'wormwood,'  in  the  parallel 
clause.  N.  M. — ^w.  t.  t.-d. 

BITTEBN,  RV  Porcnplne  (*TiSi?.  ^xinOC,'  ericius; 
Is.  1423  34 II  Zeph.  2i4t).  The  identity  of  this  animal 
1  P1.n..L»w  (Heb.  >^///^i/)  is  far  from  certain  :  opinions 
■"Ky-  of  great  variety  have  been  held. 

The  ancient  versions  unanimously  render  *  Hedgehog  *  (or 
*  Porcupine ' — the  two  were  scarcely  distinguishedX  and  this  Is 
in  general  supported  by  Jewish  tradition,  inough  Rashi  thinks 
that  in  Is.  34 11  Zeph.  2 14  a  bird  is  meant,  and  D.  |^mhi 
interprets  'Tortoise  "*  in  all  three_  passages  (see  their  com* 
mcntaries  in  iocc).  Of  modem  Bibles  Wycliffe's  has  in  all 
three  places  *  Urchin^*  and  so  Luther  (followed  as  usual  by  the 
Dutch),  *  Igel.'  Junius  and  Tremellius  in  their  Latin  OT  render 
anataria  ('duck-eagle");  Coverdale,  followed  by  the  Great 
Bible,  has  'Otter*  in  Is.  14 23  and  'Stork'  in  Is.S4ii  Zeph, 
214,  while  the  Geneva  Bible  has  in  Isaiah  'Hedgehog'  (I423 
mg.  or  'tortoise Of  and  in  Zephaniah  'Owl'  (mg.  or  hedge- 
hog"). The  French  Protestant  version  seems  alone  to  have 
anticipated  AV  in  the  rendering  'butor*  (mg.  ou  'bifevre')L 
The  Roman  Catholic  Bibles  follow  the  Vulgate.* 

The  etjrmology  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  not,  however, 
imcertain. 

It  b  derived  from  a  verb  which  in  Assyrian  means  *  to  plot,' 
transitively  (Sargon,  KIB  2  66 /C),  and  in  Arabic  (i)  '  to  inflict 
a  blow  on  the  neck  of  another  ;  (2)  '  to  have  a  thick  or  loose 
neck.'  The  original  sense  is  perhar»  better  seen  in  Syriac, 
where  the  same  verb  means  'to  gather  into  a  heap  or  ball 
(trans,  or  intrans.);  the  sense  of  drawmg  together  also  underlies 
the  Assyrian  use  (cp  'intrigue,'  intricare).  The  verb  occurs 
but  once  in  OT  Hebrew  (in  Piel  form).  Is.  38 12 — '  I  have  rolled 
up  (or  possibly  'shortened,'  see  Dillmann  eul  loc.)  like  a  weaver 
my  life,'— a  simile  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the  finished 

1  wMcptV  is,  according  to  Dioscorides  (2 159),  the  wild  variety  of 
Wptf  (chicory  or  endive);  Pliny  (xix.  838)  mentions  it  as  the 
bitterest  sort  of  lactuca  (sec  the  reff.  in  Di.  on  Ex.128,  and 
in  Nowack,  HA  2  173) :  Picris  echioides  is  probably  intended 
by  both.  It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  the  meaning  of 
DnTD  b  identical  with  that  of  Tucpii8c«. 

*  Vegetable  food  with  meat  is  a  dietetic  necessity,  and  would 
naturally  be  eaten  raw  until  it  was  discovered  that  certain  kinds 
were  best  cooked.  It  Is  a  matter  for  curious  inquiry  why  so 
many  salad  herbs^  were  bitter,  at  any  rate  in  theur  feral  form. 
Dandelion  is  a  striking  example. 

*  Also  used  to  render  JP,  Is.lSa2,  and  T^9f?,  Is.  341$. 

4  Which  be  wrongly  supposes  to  be  the  meaning  of  Ar. 
kun/wlk. 

*  Explanations  of  these  various  renderings  will  he  found  in 
Fuller's  Miscellanea  Sacra^  1 18  ;  Bochart's  Hieroz,  8  36. 
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web:^  Ae  n»e  of  the  DoanfTTPp  in  Ezek.7asaocofd5f>dl  enough 
with  this  derivation. 

Kippod  is  equivalent  in  form  to  Aram,  kuppidhd, 
Ar.  kunfudh  ;'"*  and  that  these  are  the  words  for  'hedge- 
hog *  in  their  respective  languages  is  made  clear  for  Ar. 
{e.g.)  by  Damiri's  accoimt  {Hay at  al-Haiwdn,  Bulftk 
edition,  ii.  219)  and  for  Aram,  by  the  Syr.  Physiologus 
{land's  A necdo fa  Syriaca,  442/.).*  The  instances  of 
Ttep,  insip,  in  late  Heb.  and  Aram,  prove  the  same  for 
post-biblical  Jewish  usage  (see  Lewysohn,  Zoologie  dcs 
Talmuds,  100). 

Whilst  the  philological  evidence  is  thus  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  rendering  'hedgehog'  or  'porcupine,*  it 
_     .  must    be    admitted    that,    zoologically, 

a.  zoology.  ^^^  ^^^  considerable  difficulties.  The 
animal  is  alwa)rs  spoken  of  in  connection  with  desola- 
tion, and  once  in  relation  to  pools  of  water;  and, 
whilst  both  these  conditions  would  be  natural  in  the 
habitat  of  the  Bittern,  they  have  no  particular  associa* 
tion  with  either  the  Hedgehog  or  the  Porcupine. 
Again,  in  Is.  34  n,  the  -rtsp  is  mentioned  among  birds  ; 
and  in  Zeph.  2 14  it  is  prophesied  that  the  Pelican  and 
the  kippod  shall  lodge  together  in  the  capitals  of  ruined 
Nineveh,  while  'a  voice*  (if  the  text  may  be  trusted) 
shall  sing  in  the  windows.  The  answers  made  by 
Bochart  to  these  objections — that  the  Porcupine  or 
Hedgehog  was  regarded  as  an  tmfriendly,  desert-loving 
animal  on  account  of  its  formidable  equipments ;  that 
we  can  find  parallels  to  the  mention  of  a  beast  among 
birds  in  such  enumerations  as  Lucian's  '  large  oxen,  and 
horses,  and  eagles,  and  bears,  and  lions ' ;  and  that  the 
capitals  on  which  the  animal  is  to  sit  may  be  those  of 
fallen  columns — are  ingenious,  but  perhaps  scarcely 
satisfying.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  translation 
•bittern'  may  be  reconciled  with  the  etymology  by 
considering  the  fact  that  this  bird  has  the  power  of 
drawing  in  its  long  neck  so  that  its  head  almost  rests 
upon  its  breast."*  Still,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  the 
argument  derived  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
cognate  languages. 

The  Bittern,  Botaurus  stellaris,  is  found  in  marshy 
and  reedy  places  throughout  Europe,  Asia  (including 
India),  and  Africa.  Canon  Tristram  records  its  occur- 
rence in  the  marshes  of  Huleh.  It  is  a  noctiunal  bird 
of  considerable  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  loud 
booming  note.  Formerly  a  common  bird  in  suitable 
localities  in  Britain,  it  is  now  but  a  winter  visitor.  It 
is  grouped  with  the  Herons  in  the  family  Ardeidse. 
(Cp  also  Cormorant  and  Pelican.) 

For  Is.  84 1  z  (1"«?r ;  RV«ng.  *  bhtem ")  see  Owl,  9  2(4) 

N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

BITTEENESS.  WATER  OF  (Dn»n  ^).  Nu.618 
RV,  AV  '  bitter  water.'     See  Jealousy,  Ordeal  of. 

BITUMEN,  the  proper  rendering  (i)  of  *01,'  as 
RV"«-    recognises    (AC<t)AATOC ;    bitumen;    EV    has 

t  This  evidence  seems  enoogh  to -show  that  the  original  sense 
was  '  to  contract  or  '  cause  contraction  by  striking,'  not  to 
'  cut  ;  and  that  those  were  misled  who,  like  Fuller  and  nearly 
all  the  older  scholars,  explained  the  name  of  the  animal  from 
the  latter  sense.  In  post-biblical  Hebrew  and  W.  Aramaic  the 
sense  of  cutting  is  fairly  common ;  but 'this  may  be  explained 
partly  perhaps  from  a  misinterpretation  of  *l^*^5p  in  Is.S8{ay 
and  partly  from  association  with  Gr.  K6im»  and  its  derivatives : 
cp  Syr.  Kupdd  (N.S.  kiiptd\  'a  piece  of  flesh'  — late  Gr. 
Koiro^ioi'.  *    _     ^ 

*  So  iEthiopic  kenfn.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the 
Arabic  word  is  a  loan-word  from  Aramaic,  than  that  "fisp  b 
borrowed.  ^  Frankel,  however  {A  ram.  Fremdw.  xiv.X  h<^ds  that 
the  latter  is  the  case. 

5  Cp,  for  Syriac,  the  other  references  cited  by  P.  Smith. 
Kuppidhd  appears  to  be  used  for  the  '  owl '  in  KaL  w.  Dim. 
667). 

*  Cp  Brehm's  ThttrUhtn  (Leipsic.  '70)  6388.  'When  it 
(the  Bittern)  rests  and  is  at  ease,  it  holds  the  body  erect  in  a 
somewhat  forward  position  and  draws  in  its  long  neck  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  head  rests  upon  its  neck.' 

6  Ar.  ktmtar.  Perhaps  with  reference  to  the  reddish  colour 
occasionally  observed  ?  (Diosc  1 99). 
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slime')  in  Gen.  11 3  14xo  Ex.23t;  but  also  (a)  of 
"^^b,  which,  like  its  Aram,  cognate,  is  an  Ass.  loan-word 
(EV  Pitch)  in  Gen.  6i4t,  where  its  occurrence  furnishes 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the 
Deluge -Story  (see  Deluge,  §  13).  In  the  Bab. 
Deluge-Siory  six  *  lars*  of  kupru  (-^a,  '  bitumen')  and 
three  of  iddu  *  (naphtha  :  Jensen)  are  poured  upon  the 
outer  and  inner  sides  of  the  ship,  respectively.  Iddu, 
'  naphtha,'  is  the  word  used  in  the  legendary  account  of 
the  infancy  of  Sargon  I.  (3  R.  458a  ;  J^P(^)  656) :— *  she 
placed  me  in  a  basket  of  reeds,  with  iddu  my  door 
she  shut '  ;  in  the  similar  story  of  Moses  the  words 
•cn,  'bitumen,'  and  n^t,  Pitch  (g.v.),  are  combined 
(Ex.23  4<r0aXrot  irtj^<ra  [B*">],  but  dff<pa\T(nriff(ra 
[B*AF]).  The  origin  of  bitumen,  or  asphalt,  and 
naphtha  need  not  delay  us  long.  Together  with 
petroleum  and  mineral  tar,  they  form  a  series  of  sub- 
stances which  are  the  result  of  certain  changes  in 
organised  matter.  These  substances  merge  into  each 
other  by  insensible  degrees,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  point  mineral  tar  ends  and  asphalt  begins. 

Naphtha,  which  is  the  first  of  the  series,  is  in  some  places 
found  flowing  out  of  the  earth  as  a  clear,  limpid,  and  colourless 
liquid.  As  such  it  is  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  some  of  which 
are  verv  volatile  and  evaporate  on  exposure ;  it  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  air,  becomes  Drown  and  thick,  and  in  this  state  it 
is  called  petroleum.^  A^  continuation  of  the  same  process  of 
evaporation  and  oxidation  gradually  transforms  the  material 
into  mineral  tar,  and  still  later  into  s^id  glassy  asphalt. 

Asphaltic  deposits  are  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  world,  more  especially  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions — ^for  example  in  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea 
{g.v.,  §  6).  The  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea  (which  was 
very  well  known  to  the  ancients)  is  not  at  present  of 
commercial  importance ;  but  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
ancient  Babylon,  the  bittmien  springs  of  Hit  (the  Is  of 
Herod.  1 179),  are  still  used.  At  this  very  old  city  on 
the  Euphrates  the  shipwrights  adhere  to  the  ancient 
fashion  of  boat -building.  Tamarisk  and  mulberry 
branches  form  the  substratum,  which  is  covered  with 
mats  and  thickly  besmeared  with  bitumen  (cp  Ex.  23).^ 
Bitumen  was  much  used  in  architecture  (see  Gen.  11 3). 
Unbumed  brick  protected  by  a  plaster  of  bitumen 
proved  the  most  indestructible  of  materials  (see  Assyria, 
§  6,  Babylonia,  §  15,  and  cp  Peters,  Nippur,  2  i6a). 
Bitumen  was  used  in  ancient  times  as  a  fuel  (Verg. 
Eel.  8  83),  for  medicinal  purposes  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  84) 
and  for  embalming  (see  Embalming). 

BIZJOTHJAH,  RV  BMothiah  (H^n^^S),  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Negeb  (Josh.  15  28).  €5^^  (iceU 
ol  KcD/ioi  aArCiv  k.  oX  ^wai/Xctj  av.  [L  om.  ])  enables  us  to 
restore  thus — .rnhaai  ( '  and  her  vilkiges ').  See  We.  CH 
13a,  and  Hollenberg,  Alex.  Uebers,  d.  B,  Jos,  ('76),  14. 

BIZTHA  (^0^3  [Ba.,  Ginsb.  for  common  'T3], 
MA2AN  [B«*li],  Baz.  [«*=•'],  -ZCA  [A]),  a  chamberlain 
of  Ahasuerus  ( Esth.  1 10).  If  any  reliance  could  be  put  on 
the  reading  of  the  Vss.,  one  might,  with  Marq.  (Fund. 
71 ),  compare  fia^av  with  O.  Pers.  masddna — i.e. ,  piD,  or 
/So^'ai',  with  pa^avTit,  the  name  of  a  eunuch  of  Darius  III. 

BLACK  (Wn,  in^,  115.  •Sje^n)  and  BLACKISH 
(yp)  Job  6  z6  ;  see  Colours.  §  8.  BLACKNESS  ;  for 
Prov.  79  RV  and  Joel  26  Nah.  2io,  see  Colours,  §  17  ; 
for  Job  3  5  id.  §  8  n.,  for  Is.  50  3  id.  §  8. 

BLAINS  (nyap2^).  Ex.  99/t.     see  Boil.  §  3. 

BLASPHEMY  (H^W  aK.193  Is.  373  1  n^VNJ 
Neh.9i8  26;    '^J   EzekTsSia;    BAAC<t)H/v\IA   Tob.  TiS 

-   Tha  word.   ^  ^^^^'  26  Ml  12 31  2665).     The  word 

so  translated  is   derived   from  a  root 

(p«3)  meaning  literally  •  to  scorn  or  reject '  (see  2  S. 

12i4  Ps.  74ioi8  Is.  525).     In  Hebrew,  therefore,  it  can 

naturally  be  used  to  describe  an  attitude  of  hostility 

1  Perhaps  connected  with  liamtUf  *  burning,  fiery '  (Hal^vy). 
3  See  the  illustration  called  'A  Noachian  Boatyard  at  Hit,' 
Peiera,  Nippur^  2  162. 
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towards  God  or  man,  things  holy  or  things  pro  fan 
(Jer.  3324  Is.  60 14  i  S.217). 

*  Blaspheme '  (cp  the  verb  *  to  blame.'  Romanic  6lasimare, 
L.  blaspkitHdre,  and  see  Murray,  s.v.\  nawevcr,  occurs  in  the 
EV  as  a  rendering  also  of  the  following  word<i :  ?pi3  i  K. 
21 10 13  AV  (RV  *  curse '1  RVmg.  'renounce';  cp  Dav.  on  Job 
I5);  r^l  2  K.  196 22  EV  =  ls.876  23  EV,  Ezck.2027  EV,  Nu. 
1530  RV  (AV  *  reproach '),  Ps.  44 16  [17]  EV ;  (Dy.-rUK)  3p3  Lev. 
24 1 1  ('♦  DB>)  V.  16  EV,  and  the  Gk.  fO^axr^^lv  2'Maccl034 
(not  V)  1214  Mt.  2739  Mk.  828  (followed  by  rb  ovo^a  tov  tfeov), 
Rev.  186,  I  Pet.  4 14. 

In  1  Mace.  738  'blasphemies'  is  the  rendering  of 
dv(r<f>rifjUai ;  in  v.  41  'to  blaspheme '  represents  the 
related  verb  5va<prjfi€af ;  the  object  of  the  blasphemies 
is  the  temple.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  sense  of 
p\a<T<fnitteuf  accurately,  because  the  sense  of  '  to  blas- 
pheme' in  EV  follows  this  exactly.  In  a  word,  the 
conception  of  'blasphemy '  in  current  English  is  narrower 
than  the  conception  that  we  find  in  this  supposed  pattern 
of  English  speech,  which  includes  all  modes  of  reviling 
or  calumniating  God  or  man  (see  €$  on  a  K.  196  [Heb. 
^5^3]  194  [Heb.  n^ain]  and  Is.  525  [Heb.  ptjo  imcertain 
conj.],  and  cp  Actsl345  186  Jude9  with  Lk.521  Jn. 
IO36). 

Among  the  Hebrews  (whose  view,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  profoimdly  affected  our  own  common  law) 
2  OT  santi   ^^P^^^^X  ^^  ^^  expression  of  unjust, 

'  mA  t  derogatory  opinions  regarding  (jod  or  his 
government  of  the  world  was  made  a 
capital  offence  (Lev.  24 11 ;  cp  i  K.  2I13,  and  see  Jos. 
Ant.  iv.  86) ;  the  blasphemer  must  be  '  cut  off'  from  his 
people  (Lev.  24 15  P;  see  Law  and  Justice,  §  13). 
It  was  forbidden  to  use  the  name  of  God  lightly  (ojn 
Dt  5 11),  whether  to  ask  a  blessing  or  to  invoke  a  curse 
(cp  Ex.  20 7,  and  see  Blessing  and  Cursing,  §  i,  and 
Schultz,  OT  Tfuol.  2  122^  [ET]).  Whenever  Israel 
is  brought  to  shame  God's  name  is  scoflfed  at  by  the 
heathen  (Ps.  74 10 18).  At  a  later  date  it  was  held  to  be 
a  mark  of  profanity  even  to  pronounce  the  real  name  of 
the  God  of  Israel  (see  Lev.  24  n  and  cp  Names,  §  109). 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  iv.  86),  and  the  Rabbis  interpret  Ex. 
2228  as  a  prohibition  of  blaspheming  'strange  gods' ; 
but  the  interpretation,  however  much  in  the  interests  of 
the  Jews  themselves,  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
use  of  eiohim  (see  Schultz,  2127).     It  was  on  a  charge 

»  MT  of  bl^P^*c™y — claiming  to  be  the  Christ,  the 
•  Son  of  God — that  Jesus  was  found  worthy  of 
death  (Mk.  14 61-64  Mt.  2665 ;  cp  Jn.  IO33).  and  for 
blasphemous  words  against  'the  holy  place  and  the 
law'  Stephen  was  condemned  to  be  stoned  (Acts 6 13 
756/r).  See  Stephen.  By  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Mk.  829,  Mt.  I232,  was  meant  originally 
a  definite  offence  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had 
ascribed  Jesus'  cures  of  demoniacs  to  a  power  derived 
from  the  prince  of  the  demons.  This  was  blasphemy 
against  the  divine  power  which  had  come  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  (Mk.lio  Mt.  3x6  Lk.  822).  In 
Mt.  1232,  however,  a  later  interpretation  is  given,  which 
implies  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  thoroughly 
absorbed  the  idea  of  the  indwelling  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  put  in  antithesis  to  the  'Son  of  Man.*  One 
who  fails  to  pierce  below  the  himible  exterior  of  Jesus 
may  be  forgiven.  One  who  not  merely  rejects,  but 
openly  disparages,  that  great  gift  which  '  the  Heavenly 
Father  will  give  to  those  who  ask  him '  (Lk.  11 13) 
cannot  be  forgiven  :  the  inward  impediment  in  the  man 
himself  is  too  strong.  The  idea  of  the  original  distinc- 
tion was  suggested  by  that  in  the  Law  (Num.  15  27-31). 
A  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Mishna  (Sanhedr. 
10 1) — '  He  who  says  that  the  Law  is  not  from  Heaven 
has  no  part  in  the  world  to  come '  (wan  oVip).  The 
later  interpretation,  however,  has  no  parallel,  and  is  a 

1  This  rendering  of  TO?  i*  ^^*T  doubtful ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  in  passages  like  Jobls  i  K.  21 10 13  a  later  editor 
substituted  ^13  for  *?^p  or  rjtj.  In  PS.IO3  we  may  even  have 
side  by  side  the  correction  !]^  and  the  original  reading  ['Kl 
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product  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  the  hearts  of 
the  first  disciples. 

BLASTINO  (I'lB'H?';  6»^^  AN€MO<t)eopiA  Pt 
28  22  aCh.  628].  eNHYPICMOC  [i  K.  837];  6»^Q 
nvpcoCJcLAm.  49];  ^^i^^QT,  A<t)OpiA.  ®^  A<t)eo. 
65»<*  airo.  [Hag.  217])  is,  as  we  learn  from  Gen.  41, 
a  term  specially  applied  to  the  blighting  effect  of  wind 
upon  corn.  The  root  in  Arabic  means  blackness  ;  and 
the  Heb.  word  thus  describes  a  blackening  (almost 
burning)  process  which  is  regarded  as  due  to  a  severe  wind 
— a  sense  which  is  expressed  by  the  various  renderings 
of  €5.  The  word  is  in  each  passage  coupled  with  j^p» 
*  mildew.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  doubtful  whether  wind  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  such  a  blackening.  In 
the  British  Islands  wheat  when  young  assumes  a  yellow 
colour  from  cold,  a  well-known  physiological  effect 
Under  a  burning  drying  wind,  it  might  turn  brown, 
but  scarcely  d/aci.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  in 
Gen.  41 6  the  com  was  in  ear  ;  it  had  made  its  growth, 
but  the  ears  were  /Ain — i.e.,  diseased.  It  seems  prob- 
able, then,  that  the  effect  conceived  in  the  dream  was 
that  produced  by  *  corn  smut,'  Ustilago  Carbo;  and  that 
this  is  the  real  meaning  of  j^ffts?,  '  Mildew '  is  the  other 
common  disease  of  corn,  Puccinia  granUnis, 

N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 
BLA8TTTS  (BAactoc  [Ti.  WH]),  the  chamberlain 
(6  iicl  ToO  KoiTtavos,  prtefectus  cubiculi)  of  King  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  12  ao). 

BLESSINGS  and  CURSINGS  (Y)3.  to  bless— a 
denominative  from  "Sp^*  ^^®  knee,  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg ;  perhaps  '  to  cause  to  make  progress,' — and 
^"W,  to  curse  [cp  Ass.  ardru  (i)  '  to  curse,'  ardru  (2)  '  to 
bind '],  and  their  derivatives  HDl^,  HTNO,  in  parallelism, 
chiefly  in  poetic  and  legal  sources  of  JED  and  later 
imitations  ;  cp  Gen.  27  29  Dt.  11  26  Josh.  8  34  etc. ). 

®  represents  jq  by  evAoytii',  ,^^^3  by  cvXcryut  (also  NT 
wordsX  In  Hebrew  for  *  cursing '  we  find  also  (a)  77p»  n77p 
(prop,  to  belittle?)  frequently.  (Jf)  ,n^K,  verb  and  noun,  cp  nySB^ 
n7K  *  oath  of  cursing '  Nu.  6  21  (RVmg.  •  adjuration  \  rendered 
'execration,'  Jer. 42i8  44  22,  and  RV  only  Jer. 29i8;  its 
derivative  hSkB  oonirs  in  Lam.  8  65!.  (<:)  Uin  Dnnn»  see  Ban. 
{it)  33P  only  in  the  Balaam  stories  (Nu.22ii  288  24 10)  and 
possibly  to  be  connected  with  jipj  (prop.  *  to  pierce  0  rendered  in 
Lev.  24  II  16  '  blaspheme.'  From  the  Jewish  tradition  which 
explained  it  to  mean  *  pronounce,  speak  aloud  *  arose  the  deep- 
rooted  belief  that  the  divine  name  was  not  to  be  uttered  under 
any  circumstance  (see  Names,  |  109  n.),  Idolatry,  f  8.  (r) 
n^38^,  Is.  66 15,  EV  *  curse,'  properly  '  oath '  as  in  RVmg. ;  see 
Oath  and  cp  Covenant,  |  5. 

The  NT  words  are  (a)  cLvotfc/yiaTiVw  Mk.  14  71  (in  0  for 
Cnni  onnn)  *.  KarorotfeitatTi^w],  Mt.  26  74  Rev.  22  3 ;  see  Ban. 
{b)  KaT(U]Nd[[o^uuu]  Rom.  12 14  Jam.  89  (in  0  for  \hpi  Tik).  also 
xarapa  Gal. 8 10 13  and  xaratfc^ia (RVnig.  'anything  accursed') 
Rev.  223  ;  cp  also  ^ucarapaTtK  '  under  a  curse,'  Gal.  8 10.  (<r) 
KoxoAoycrf  Mt.  15  4  Mk.  7 10,  RV  *  speak  evil  of '  (in  0  for  'j^p) ; 
see  Oath. 

In  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  was  a  spell,  pronounced  by  '  holy '  persons,  and 
containing  a  divine  name,  or  divine  names,  which  drew 
down  the  divine  favour  or  disfavour  {i.e.,  prosperity  or 
adversity),  as  the  case  might  require,  on  certain  other 
persons.  It  was  a  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  life 
that  curses  were  more  frequently  in  demand  than 
blessings.  Thus  {a)  the  breaking  out  of  hostihties 
between  states  naturally  led  to  the  solemn  utterance  of 
formulae  of  cursing  against  the  enemy.  These  invoca- 
tions would  be  uttered  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  and 
especially  when  the  warriors  were  on  the  point  of 
advancing  against  the  foe.  Goliath,  we  are  told, 
•cursed  David  by  his  gods*  (i  S.  I743).  The  battle- 
shout  certainly  had  a  religious  character  ;  and,  if  it  did 
not  always  devote  the  enemy  to  destruction,  at  any  rate 
it  invoked  a  blessing  on  the  national  side.  (Tp  Ps.  68  1-3 
and  the  story  of  Balaam  |>.  v.  ]. *    [b)  The  laws  too  had 

1  Nu.  22  6  shows  that  Balak,  according  to  the  narrator,  was 
about  to  fight  with  the  Israelites. 
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sometimes  an  increased  sanction  through  the  cursing 
formulae  attached.  Thus  KB  iv.  mentions  a  statute 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  boundaries,  which  is 
enforced  by  a  curse  on  any  one  who  should  violate  it. 
To  this  category  of  curses  belong  those  in  Dt.  28. 

It  is  true  that  a  series  of  blessings  is  attached  to  the 
series  of  cursings.  Moses,  from  his  close  connection  with 
the  Deity,  had  a  special  power  of  blessing  and  cursing. 
After  him  the  priests  had  a  similar  power,  which  they 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  the  faithful  community  (cp 
Urim  and  Thummim,  §  6).  The  uplifted  hands  of  the 
priest  drew  down  (as  it  were)  a  blessing  on  Israel  (cp 
Lev.  9  23  Nu.  6  23-27)  and  a  curse  on  Israel's  enemies. 
So  potent,  indeed,  were  the  blessings  and  the  curses  of 
the  reputed  founder  of  Israel  that  they  could  be  said  to 
lie  on  the  two  sacred  mountains  which  enclose  the 
original  centre  of  the  people — the  valley  of  Shechem — 
ready  to  descend,  as  the  case  might  be,  with  rewards  or 
punishments  (Dt  11  29).* 

Within  the  family  it  was  the  father  who  (according  to 
primitive  ideas  not  unconnected  with  the  worship  of 
ancestors)  had  the  mystic  privilege  of  determining  the 
weal  or  woe  of  his  children  (Cien.  925^),  and  more 
especially  when  his  days  were  manifestly  numbered  (see 
Esau,  §  2,  Isaac,  §  5,  Jacob).  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  early  Israelites  limited  this  power  by  moral  con- 
siderations (see  Gen.  27  35).  Obviously,  however,  such 
a  limitation  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  pure 
monotheism.  The  post-exilic  writers  declare  that  only 
the  offspring  of  the  righteous  can  be  blessed  (Ps.  37  26), 
and  that  the  observance  of  God's  laws  ensures  his  favour 
without  the  aid  of  priests  or  enchanters.  Fear  not, 
then,  said  the  later  sages  to  their  pupils,  if  thine  enemy 
curses  thee  :  •  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come '  (Prov. 
262). 

Still,  even  in  post-exilic  time  we  sometimes  find  a 
strange  half-consciousness  that  curses  had  an  inherent 
power.  It  was  worth  while  to  curse  a  bad  man, 
to  ensure  his  full  punishment — such  is  the  idea  of  Ps. 
109 — a  strange  survival  of  primitive  superstition. 

In  the  discourses  of  Jesus  we  find  blessings  and 
curses.  They  are,  however,  simply  authoritative  declara- 
tions of  the  eternal  connection  between  right-doing  and 
happiness,  wrong-doing  and  misery  {e.g. ,  in  the  case  of 
Judas). 

Parallels  to  the  Israelitish  view  of  blessings  and 
cursings  outside  of  the  Semitic  peoples  hardly  need  to  be 
quoted.  The  objective  existence  of  both,  but  especially 
of  curses,  was  strongly  felt  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians,  as  the  magical  texts  show.  The  Arabian 
beliefs  on  the  subject  are  also  very  suggestive,  as 
Goldziher  has  pointed  out.  See  Magic,  §  2  n.,  and 
on  the  •  curse-bringing  water'  (Nu.  5 18^ )  see  Jealousy, 
Water  of.  t.  k.  c. 

BLINDNESS  (Dni;ip,  Gen.l9ii  2K.618;  {W:[r. 
Dt.  2828  Zech.  124).  See  Eye,  Diseases,  and  Medi- 
cine. 

BLOOD.  For  blood  in  law  and  ritual,  see  Sacrifice  ; 
Passovkr;  Clban  and  Unclean,  f  \ff. ;  Covenant,  f  5 /C ; 
Kinship,  |  xf. ;  and  Food,  |  9.  For  'avenger  of  blood'  (7Ki 
D^n ;  Dt.  196),  see  Gokl.  For  '  issue  of  blood '  (pvo-if  cufiaros ; 
Mk.  525),  see  Disease,  Medicine. 

BLOOD.  Field  of  (Arpoc  AlMATOc).  Mt  278.  See 
Aceldama. 

BLUE  (npDJ?).  Ex.254,  etc.,  a  variety  of  Purple. 
See  Colours,  §§13,  15. 

'  Blue '  is  employed  in  KV  of  Esth.  1 6  to  distinguish  certain 
kinds  of  stones.    Thus  for  ^^  we  have  AV  *  blue  marble,'  AVmg. 

1  The  blessing  and  the  curse  referred  to  were  those  attaching 
to  the  fulfilment  and  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  commands  of  the 
Law.  They  were  Maid  before'  Israel  by  Moses,  and  were 
to  be  Maid  by  them  on  their  arrival  in  the  promised  land, 
probably  by  solemn  proclamation,  on  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
respectively.  In  Dt.  27  \^/.  we  have  a  later  writer's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  command.    See  Kue.  TkT,  1878,  pp.  297^ 
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*  marble,'  RV  *  white  marble*;  and  for  ninb  EVmg.  •stone 
of  blue  colour,'  EV  'black  marble.'  See,  however,  Marble, 
and  cp  Colours,  |  i6. 

For  *  blueness '  in  Prov.  20  30!  AV  (vsB  pSlSUT*  *  blueness  of 
wound')  RV  has,  better,  'stripes  that  wound.' 

BOANERGES  (BOANHRrec  [Ti.  Treg.  WH  follow- 
ing KABC,  etc.  ;  BOANAR-  [A*],  TR  BOANCR.)'  ^  ^^"^^ 
given,  according  to  Mk.  817,^  to  James  [ij  and  John 
the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  reading  of  K,  etc.,  points  to 
fioavri  pyci  as  the  accepted  analysis  of  the  name,  and 
the  evangelist  explains  it  by  viol  ^poyrrjs,  'sons  of 
thunder.'  Each  element,  however,  presents  some 
diflficulty. 

1.  The  difficulty  in  taking  Boane-  to  be  'ja,  d'ni, 
'  sons  of,'  is  to  account  for  oa=shewd. 

Attempts  to  explain  it  as  a  phonetic  '  corruption '  have  been 
unsatisfactory.  'There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  historical 
foundation^for  Bretschneider's  explamtation'ofoa  as  a  corrupt  pro- 
nunciation of  a  provincial  (Galilean)  a,  or  for  Hugh  Broughton's 
statement^  (JVorks^  620)  that  the  Jews  pronounced  shnvA  as  ocu 

It  is  more  plausible  to  regard  the  corruotion  as  textual. 
Since  sAetvdssa  b  natural  enough  (cp  /Samf-jlapax,  Josh.  1)^45 
[A]),  and  shewd=o  is  not  unknown  (cp  e.g.  tcpo^oofi),  oa 
might  be  a  conflate  reading.!^  Dalman  {Gram.  122,  n.  2)8 
supposed  the  transposition  of  an  o  which  originally  stood  after 
p  (see  below).  He  now  prefers  to  regard  either  o  or  a  as  a 
gloss  {Worte  Jesu^y^^  "*.  4^  ^"  some  such  way  the  double 
vowel  must  have  arisen ;  it  is  strange  that  the  MSS  ^  have  not 
preserved  any  trace  of  variation  in  the  first  syllable. 

The  orthography,  therefore,  cannot  be  explained 
quite  satisfactorily.  We  may  be  reasonably  certain, 
however,  about  the  signification. 

2.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  second  element  in  the 
word.  The  evangelist  (or  a  scholiast)  understood  p7f  j 
to  mean  ppom/jt  '  thunder ' ;  but  we  do  not  know  what 
Semitic  word  it  was  supposed  to  represent,  nor  can  we 
say  whether  the  interpretation  was  an  original  hypothesis 
or  a  really  current  belief. 

(a)  In  the  Syriac  versions  (Pesh.  and  Sin.)  pyn  appeu^  as 
t^Z-y.  That  may,  however,  be  nothing  more  than  a  translitera- 
tion. Only  in  Arabic  does  e;r\  mean  '  thunder.'  If  it  occurs  in 
the  OT  at  all 8  it  probably  means  'throng.'    In  Aram,  it  means 

*  tumult,' '  rushing,'  etc  If  py««  is  vrk  therefore,  it  can  hardly 
mean  *  thunder. ' » 

Jerome,  indeed,  conscious  of  this,  declares  {Comm.  ad  Dan, 
1  7)  that  the  true  reading  is  {entendatius  Ugitur)  bentretm  (var. 
banentm^  banarthem) — i.e.,  sons  of  r*'hft,  D*jn  (cp  Ex.  19 16 
Pseudo-Jon.) — and  this  reading  he  quietly  assumes  in  his  Lib. 
de  nomm.  Heb.  under  '  John.'  That  he  i^ores  it  in  the  Comm. 
on  Mk.,  however,  probably  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  hypothetical 
emendation,!^  not  a  variant  reading  (cp  Bartim.«US,  |  3). 
Apparently,  therefore,  we  must  adhere  to  py<f. 

QS)  The  second  letter  of  pycf,  however,  might  represent  not  \ 
but  ^,  as  in  p«7F'i= Koyn  \  but  gfjn  is  no  nearer  fipovn^  than  rJT* 
Besides,  y  becomes  y,  as  a  rule,  only  when  it  is  represented  in 
Arabic  by  g,  not  by  * ;  but  although  there  is  in  Ar.  a  word 
ragasa,  the  phonetic  equivalent  of  which  in  Hebrew  would  be 
rjn»  ra'aia  (not  ragasa)  agrees  most  closely  with  ryi  *° 
meaning,  and  a  erjn=^'u'^«  would  not  at  a  ruU  appear  as 

The  common  word  for  '  thunder '  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
would  not  conflict  with  this  phonetic  principle ;  the  nearest  word 
in  Arabic  to  Hebrew  raam  is  ra^ama,  Drusius  {Ad  voces  NT 
Comm,  prior  30  [1616])  therefore  and  Glassius  {Phil.  Sacra, 
(1625])  revived  tne  theory  of  Jerome  that  pyvs  should  be  py^j^t 
regarding  the  s  as  merely  a  Greek  termination  substitutea  for 
a  final  consonant,  dropped  as,  e.f.,  in  Gehenna.  No  doubt  •<« 
would  be  rather  a  strange  termination  for  a  man's  name ;  but 
Boanerges  is  not  a  man's  name :  it  is  the  name  of  two  men. 
Indeed    Suidas   gives    the    name    as    /Soavepyetf    (as    if    the 

1  There  is  no  hint  of  such  a  name  anywhere  else  in  the  NT 
(cp,  however,  ||  Lk.  6 14  [D]) ;  but  too  much  must  not  be  made  of 
that.  Glassius  pointed  out  that  Boanerges  is  professedly  a  name 
shared  by  two  men  (more  conveniently  called  'the  sons  of 
Zebedee '),  one  of  whom  met  an  early  death  (Acts  12). 

3  Cp  tiie  strong  language  of  Kautzsch,  Gram.  d.  BU>L' 
Aram,  9* 

»  NTLex.,s.v. 

*  Adopted  by  Lightf.  {Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc.\  who  instances 
MofluraJa  (Strabo,  764)  for  KTSD. 

*  So  (practically)  Glassius  (d.  1656). 

6  So  now  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  M uttersprache. 

1  See  below  O). 

8  MT  has  pT\  in  Ps.  65 15  and  nifJl  in  643  (cp  yt^y\  in  2i); 
but  in  each  case  it  has  been  questioned  whether  the  text  b 
correct.    See  Che. /'j.  W. 

1^  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Lightfoot  {MegilleUi  B.  39a,  mid.)  the  word  means  '  thunder.' 

1*  A  corruption  of  oyn  into  pjn  (see  /3)  would  be  easy. 
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plural  of  3oavfpYt)cX  Beui,  on  the  other  hand  {Adnotationts 
majores,  ad  loc.  ti594D,  tried  to  improve  on  Drusius  by  suggest- 
ing that  a  mistake  had  occurred  in  a  Semitic  text :  cyi  was 
misread  ojn-  i'  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  be.  A 
Semitic  text  containing  the  name  Dyi*33  would  not  need  10  give 
an  explanation  of  the  name  (cp  col.  490,  n.  i).  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Greek  translator  could  not  have  given  the  supposed 
correct  translation  if  he  had  misread  the  word.^ 

(y)  There  remains  the  possibility  that  5=^\  (see  e.g.  Ahaz, 
Boaz).  Kautzsch  {I.e.)  suggests  that  py«?  may  represent 
^'J^  ^''T%  *  anger '  (cp  Dan.  S 13  and,  as  used  of  thunder,  the  Ar. 
irtaj'aza  'r-rdd'*) ;  and  this  solution  is  adopted  bv  Dalman  (/.r.), 
who  further  accounts  for  the  translation  fipoyrr)  by  comparing 

Job  872,  ^^]?  ^\  used  of  thunder'  (jLt^O/d    ^"^^^ 

The  historical  origin  of  the  name  not  being  known 
(cp  James,  i.  §  i),  we  cannot  determine  the  second 
Semitic  element  with  certainty.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  •  Boanerges '  can  ever  have  meant  strictly  *  sons  of 
thunder.'  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  in  the 
Gospels  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  gives  a  certain  appro- 
priateness to  such  a  title  as  tn  '32.  taken  in  the  sense  of 

*  angry,'  '  soon  angered '  (or  the  like).  H.  w.  h. 

BOAE  (TTn,  cYc).  Ps.  80 13  [14].     See  Swine  (end). 

BOAZ.  I.  (Tra  hardly,  'quickness'  [BDB  Lex.]; 
Ass.  piazu  or  biazu  means  a  wild  boar  or  the  like  ; 
but  see  Jachin  and  Boaz  ;  Booc  [I^A],  -002  A  and 
L  in  Ril2i5  48iCh.  2ii/.  )  of  Bethlehem,  kinsman 
of  Naomi  and  husband  of  Ruth  [^.f.].  According  to 
the  post-exilic  genealogy,  Ru.  iiBjf.  (cp  i  Ch.  2ii^), 
he  was  the  son  of  Salmon  or  Salmah,  and  ^e  ancestor 
of  David  (§  1,  n.  2).     See  Ruth,  Buzite. 

3.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  pillars  set  up  before 
Solomon's  temple  (i  K.  721  =  2  Ch.  817).  See  Jachin 
AND  Boaz. 

BOCCAS(BOKKA[B.\]),iEsd.82=Kzra74.BuKKi.  I. 

BOCHEBU  (-TO^,  §  6t  ;  for  the  ending -u,  cp  Jethro 
and  see  Geshem),  a  son  of  Azrikam,  Saul's  descendant 
( I  Ch.  838  =  944).  €5^^^  however,  punctuated  and 
read  —  doubtless  correctly  —  '  Azrikam  his  firstborn  * 
{TrpundTOKOs  ctvrov  :  Viba). 

01*  makes  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel  by  enumerating  old]pia  in 
the  fifth  place,  besides  a^apiaf  in  the  third. 

BOCHIM  (D^DIl.  §  103,  -weepers,'  kAayOmcon 
[BAL]),  the  name  of  a  place  near  Gilgal.  where  the 
b'ne  Israel  sacrificed  after  the  visit  of  the  angel  of  Yahw6 
(Judg.  2  la  D03n ;  sa  kAayBmconcC  [B]),  and  also 
probably  of  a  place  in  Judah  (Mic.  1 10  emended  text ; 
see  below).     The  name  of  the  former  place  is  interpreted 

*  Weepers ' ;  but  the  passage  which  refers  to  this  {w.  ib- 
Sa)  is  an  insertion  (see  Judges,  §  4)  based  upon  la, 
where  we  may  expect  to  find  the  older  and  more  gener- 
ally used  name  of  the  place.  Here,  however,  ®  com- 
bining two  readings  gives  iirl  rhv  KKavO/juava  Koi  iirl 
paiBrfX  (on  the  corrupt  koI  [^iri]  rby  oIkov  taparjX,  see 
Moore  ad  loc.),  and  the  latter,  which  suits  the  con- 
text well,  is  accepted  as  correct  by  most  critics  (Bu. 
I^i.  Sam.  aoj:,  We.,  Mey.,  Kue.,  Bu.,  Kitt.). 
We     must     therefore     correct     Bochim     in      la     to 

*  Bethel. '  The  explanation  of  '  Bochim '  in  v.  5^ 
suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
form,  which  may  have  been  changed  to  agree  with  a 
more  than  half  sportive  derivation  from  n22,  '  to  weep. ' 
The  correct  pronunciation  must  have  been  Bfika'im 
(o'Kaa.  0*33) — /.^.,  *Baca-trees' (see Mulberry).  These 
trees  were  probably  abundant  near  Bethel,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  'Tree  of  Weeping*  (Allon  Bacuth) 
grew  near  them.  The  play  on  the  name  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  familiar  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  may  have 
led  to  a  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  (cp 
Mareshah,  Moresheth). 

1  Of  course  a  gloss  embodyinj?  a  true  tradition  may  have  made 
its  way  into  a  translation  of  a  faulty  MS. 

'  J.  F.  K.  Gurlitt  had  considered  this  word  in  his  careful 
discu!»ion  in  Si.  Kr.  (1830,  pp.  715-738). 

8  So  now  also  Arnold  Meyer,  Jesu  Mutiersprache,  it/. 
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There  is  an  early  testimony  to  the  form  Bochim  in 
Mic.  1  lo,  if  laan-^K  laa  (EV  •  weep  not  at  all ')  may  be 
emended  into  laan  D'322  (©Q*"*?-  [EV]  jSaxetft),  *in 
Bochim  (Beka'im)  weep*  (Elhorst,  We.,  Now.,  Che., 
omitting  the  intrusive  Vk,  '  not '  ;  cp  Che.  JQR,  July 
1898).  No  locality  called  Bekaim  near  Micah's  native 
town  is  known  to  us.  This  causes  no  difficulty.  There 
may  have  been  many  places  where  Baca-trees  grew. 
The  alternalive  correction,  •  In  Acco  weep  not '  (Reland, 
Hilzig,  etc. ),  is  geographically  inadmissible.  We  cannot 
well  suppose  a  Philistine  city  of  that  name  (G.  A.  Smith), 
nor  does  Micah  concern  himself  with  Philistia(cp  Giloh). 

BOHAN,  THE  STONE  OF  (tn3  p«,  Baicon  [BA]). 
an  unknown  point  on  the  boundary  between  Judah  and 
Benj.^min  (§  3).  Josh.  156  (BecoN  [L]),  I817  (Bi^M 
[A],  -N  [L]).  Bohan  is  called  in  both  places  the  son 
(sometimes  sons  [©^^  in  18 17])  of  Reuben  ;  possibly, 
however,  the  stone  or  rock  was  a  well-known  landmark, 
thus  designated  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  thumb  (jna). 

BOIL.  BOIL  (Botch)  ^  of  Egypt.    The  Heb.  word 

J*nc^,  i^hin  \\vi.  'an  inflammation,'  from  a  root  found 

1  or  names  ^^  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^' '  "^^^"'"S  '  ^^  ^  ^^^ ')  ^^^ 

'  and  reff      ^^  '  ^^^ '  ^^  ^'^®  ^'^'^^  plague  of  Egypt, 

*^  "  and  the  •  botch  of  Egypt '  in  Dt  2827,  is 
applied  again  to  the  '  boil '  of  Hezekiah  and  to  some 
diagnostic  sign  that  occurred  in  one  or  more  of  the 
various  contagious  and  mostly  parasite  skin-affections 
included  under  the  common  name  of  nyis  (see 
Leprosy)  in  Lev.  13x8/  aoaa — the  variety  called  '  burn- 
ing boil'*  (really  a  pleonasm)  being  clean,  and  the 
variety  of  boil  which  gave  place  to  a  white  or  bright 
spot  being  unclean.  The  reference  is  almost  certainly 
to  local  or  limited  sp>ots  of  inflammation,  although  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  a  modern  name  to  them  or  to 
identify  them. 

In  Dt.  28  35  and  Job2  7  *  the  same  word  is  applied  to  a  skin- 
disease  *  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crovsm  of  the  head ' ;  but 
probably  it  is  so  used  without  any  precise  nosoloi^ical  intention, 
and  merely  to  express  a  peculiarly  loathsome  affliction. 

It  is  only  the  boil  disease  specially  associated  with 
Egypt  that  is  here  considered. 

Theie  occur  four  other  references  to  diseases  specially 
Egyptian  but  not  called  UAIh.  Two  of  these  (Dt.  7 15  and  28  60, 
OnxD  niTO  [TjDl.  'the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,'  and  *all 
the  diseases  of  Egypt  *)  are  in  admonitory  passages  written  in 
a  popular  style.  In  the  third  (Zech.l4 18),  a  plague  is  to 
smite  the  Egyptians  if  they  do  not  come  up  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  Booths.  It  is  the  same  affliction  that  is  to  befall 
the  other  peoples  who  neglect  this  ordinance,  and  there  is 
nothing,  as  the  text  now  stands,**  to  indicate  that  the  writer  is 


1  Botch  is  a  name  commonly,  and  with  the  definite  article 
distinctively,  given  to  plague  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Stuart 


or  generic  ('  byles  and  boches  and  brennyng  agues ').  The  most 
probable  etymology  is  Fr.  pochct  meaning  pocket,  poke,  pock 
(cp  also  It.  bozza^  a  bubble),  and  applied  in  the  plural.  Us 
poches,  like  the  Spanish  ias  Mtbas,  to  epidemics  of  camp  sick- 
ness, about  A.  D.  1528,  which  seem  to  have  been  typhus,  but 
may  have  included  bubonic  cases  or  perhaps  cases  of  true 
plague.  The  translators  of  the  AV  seem  to  have  meant  by 
*  botch  '  the  familiar  bubo  plague  of  their  time.  Milton  also 
may  use  the  word  in  its  exact  sense  of  bubo  plagnie,  where  he 
says  of  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt :  *  botches  and  blains  must  all 
his  flesh  emboss'  (/'Z,  12 180).  With  the  disappearance  of 
plague  from  Britain  after  1666,  the  word  lost  its  technical 
meaning. 

2  Rather,  'scar  of  the  boll,'  pnC'T  n3TX  (p.  23  ;  cp  RV). 

*  [As  Rudde  points  out,  the  expressions  in  Dt.  Lc.  are 
borrowed  from  the  Prologue  to  Job.  That  section  of  the  book 
appears  to  be  based  on  a  folk-lale;  the  designation  which  it 
gives  to  Job's  malady  is,  therefore,  general,  not  technical.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  in  Lev.  13  i8^  the  pnr  i«  the 
forerunner  of  leprosy,  and  that  in  the  speeches  of  Job  the 
symptoms  of  his  nialadv,  thouj^h  poetically  expressed,  point  (as 
most  scholars  admit)  to  leprosy  in  its  worst  form.     See  Lehkosv.] 

*  [The  text  is  disfigured  by  two  errors  due  to  dittography. 
One  is  the  word  'not  before  'upon  them,'  repeated  from  v.  17  ; 
the  other  is  *  the  nations  that  go  not  up  to  keep  the  Feast  of 
Booths,'  repeated  from  v.  19.     e  has  simply  xol  i»l  tovtovc, 
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thinking  of  the  'botch  of  Egypt.'  The  reference  in  the  fourth 
^Am.  4  10),  however,  may  possibly  be  to  some  actual  epidemic 
in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdom.  The  *  pestilence  in  tho 
manner  of  Egypt '  may  well  be  equivalent  to  the  pnr  or  *  botch  * 
of  Dt.  28  27,  which  should  mean  some  specific  disease,  such  as 
the  '  emerods '  (RV  *  tumours ' ;  or  plague-boils)  of  i  S.  5  6,  with 
which  it  is  coupled,  certainly  means.  As  the  sixth  plague  is 
specially  called  one  of  '  boils  and  blains,'  this  also  may  be  taken 
to  stand  for  some  definite  boil-disease  of  Egypt. 

We  must  now  consider  which  of  the  boil  diseases  of 
Egypt  is  meant  by  /<%/«.  It  is  stated  that  the  boil 
2  Shfihin  accompanied  by  blains  broke  forth  upon 
of  Eevnt.  *^'^  "^^"*  ^"*^  beast.  Thie,  if  nosologically 
^^*^  meant,  would  exclude  bubo  plague,  as  being 
tmknown  in  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  anthrax,  which 
might  be  correctly  described  as  the  boil  of  cattle,  b 
equally  excluded,  inasmuch  as  in  man  it  is  never 
epidemic,  but  only  sporadic.  If  we  might  suppose 
the  narrative,  or  (as  the  critics  say)  the  interwoven 
narratives,  of  the  plagues  to  be  based  on  a  simpler 
narrative,  or  simpler  narratives,  which  would  bear  to  be 
treated  as  matter-of-fact  description,  we  might  expect 
that  in  the  original  narrative  the  sixth  plague  repre- 
sented the  plague  proper  (bubo  plague),  which  is  con- 
fined to  man,  whilst  the  fifth  stood  for  epizootic  disease 
in  general.^ 

Certainly  the  special  association  of  bubo  plague  with 
ancient  Egypt  is  historically  correct,  so  that  the  word 
'botch'  in  the  AV  is  a  happy  choice  (cp  §  i,  n.  i). 
Besides  the  constructive  evidence  as  to  the  disaster 
which  is  said  to  have  befallen  Sennacherib's  army 
before  Pelusium  (see  Pestilence,  and,  on  the  historical 
points,  Hezekiah,  i),  there  is.  indeed,  no  extra-biblical 
testimony  to  bubo  plague  in  Egypt  earlier  than  about 
300B.C. ,  and  even  this  testimony  has  been  only  indirectly 
preserved. 

Oribasius,  who  was  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian,  cites  a 
passage  from  Rufus  of  Ephesus,  a  physician  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  wherein  he  describes  bubo  plague  with  singular  clear- 
ness ;  it  is  indeed  rare,  as  Daremberg  remarks,  to  find  in  ancient 
authors  such  positive  marks  of  the  identity  of  a  pestilential  type. 
Rufus  says  that  the  disease  was  most  common,  and  very  mortal, 
in  Libya;  Egypt,  and  Syiia.  He  adds  that  Dioscorides  and 
Poseidonios  had  enlarged  upon  pestilential  buboes  in  writing 
upon  the  pestilence  which  in  their  time  ravaged  Libya — 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  great  epidemic,  about  127  B.C., 
which  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  Julius  Obsequens,  and  Orosius. 
Rufus  further  says  that  the  pupils  of  one  Dionysius.  6  xvpriif, 
make  mention  of  these  pestilential  buboes.  An  ancient  (^reek 
gloss  to  the  Vatican  codex  of  Oribasius  explains  that  Dionysius 
with  the  above  surname  ('  Hunchback ")  comes  into  the  bio- 
graphies of  Hermippus.  This  would  fix  his  date  prior  -to 
280B.C. 

Whilst  the  botch  of  Egypt  cannot,  upon  independent 
testimony,  be  traced  farther  back  than  300  B.C.,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  first  seen  then.  As 
Lorinser  points  out,  the  endemic  influences  favouring 
plague  in  Egypt,  depending  upon  the  peculiar  altema- 
uons  of  wet  and  dry  soil  (caused  by  the  periodic  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Nile),  were  there  long  before. 

Pariset  {Causes  de  la  Peste,  etc,  Paris,  18^7)  has  argued 
with  great  cogency  that  the  elaborate  pains  taken  in  the  best 
period  of  ancient  Egypt  to  preserve  the  soil  from  putrefying 
animal  matters,  human  and  other,  were  inspired  by  the  risk  of 
plague,  and  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  effective.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  any  failure  of  the  sanitary  code  would  give 
plague  its  opportunity^  the  pressure  of  population  and  the 
climate  or  hydrology  t>emg  constant,  and  that  such  failure  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  at  first  as  an  occasional  thing,  and  then — 
from  the  time  that  the  ancient  civilisation,  with  sanitation  (en- 
forced by  religious  sanctions)  a  principal  part  of  it,  began  to 
decay  under  the  influence  of  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  con- 
quests—as permanent. 

without  the  negative  particle,  but  it  has  the  second  insertion. 
A  critical  edition  should  give  the  text  thus:  'And  if  the 
Egyptian  people  go  not  up  nor  come,  upon  them  will  the  stroke 
come  with  which  Yahwi  will  strike.  .  .  .'  The  close  of  the 
sentence  may  early  have  become  effaced.  The  plague  intended 
was,  at  any  rate,  not  that  of  the  other  nadons,  which  was  want 
of  rain.] 

1  The  qualification  (' in  general')  is  designed.  What  is  said 
of  the  'murrain'  upon  the  horses,  camels,  asses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  is  expressed  in  a  sense  too  comprehensive  for  any  single 
epizcK>tic  malady  {e.g-.^  anthrax  is  a  disease  that  oxen  and  sheep 
suffer  from  in  common,  but  not  horses,  nor,  so  far  as  is  known, 
asses  and  camels). 
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That  the  sanitary  precautions  did  utterly  break  down 
under  Mohammedan  conquest,  and  that  bubo  plague 
did  become  for  fourteen  centuries  the  standing  pestilence 
of  Egypt,  we  know  as  matter  of  fact.  We  know  also 
that  it  was  from  Pelusium  that  the  great  plague  of 
Justinian's  reign  (542  a.d.  )  started — to  overrun  the 
whole  known  world.  It  is  probable,  further,  that 
the  pestilence  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  Christians  in  the  episcopate  of  Cyprian 
included  bubo  plague.  The  valuable  testimony  pre- 
served by  Oribasius  as  to  Egyptian,  Libyan,  and 
Syrian  pestilential  buboes,  as  early  as  300  b.c,  has 
been  already  cited.  If  beyond  that  date  we  are  left  to 
conjectiire,  there  is  still  a  high  probability  that  the  plague 
was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

This  historical  bubo  plague  of  Egypt  answers  best 
to  the  sixth  plague.      The   boil   breaks    out    in    the 

8  NiLtnra    m^uiner  of  the  plague  bubo,  which  may  be 

of  disease.  ^^^^^^  °^  multiple.  Its  situations  are  the 
armpits,  groins,  and  the  sides  of  the  neck  ; 
and  it  consists  of  one  (or  of  a  packet)  of  the  natural 
lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  of  those  regions  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  a  hen's  (or  even  a  turkey's)  egg,  often  of 
a  livid  colour,  hard,  tense,  painful,  and  attended  with 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  skin  for  some  distance 
around  it.  Just  as  in  Asiatic  cholera  and  yellow  fever 
there  are  '  explosive '  attacks  so  suddenly  fatal  that  the 
distinctive  symptoms  have  hardly  time  to  develop,  so 
there  may  be  death  from  plague  without  the  bubo  or 
the  botch.  Still,  the  latter  is  the  distinctive  mark  of 
plague,  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  periods  of 
history. 

Other  signs  of  plague  were  livid  or  red  haemorrhagic  spots  of 
the  skin  (called  'the  tokens'  in  English  epidemics),  large  car- 
buncles  (especially  on  the  fleshy  partsX  and  blains  (n^j;3J^3K), 
which  were  really^  smaller  carbuncular  formations  or  cores  with 
a  collection  of  fluid  on  their  summits.  Besides  the  pain  of  the 
hard  and  tense  buboes,  there  were  often  delirium,  gentle  or 
ravins,  vomiting,  quivering  of  muscles  (affecting  gait  and 
speech),  and  many  other  symptoms  as  if  from  a  deadly  poison. 
About  three  days  was  perhaps  the  average  duration  of  fatal 


Usually  half  the  attacks  were  mortal.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  epidemic  there  would  be  but  few  recoveries,  while 

4.  Moitalitv  ^^  '^®  ^^^  °^  *'  ^^  many  as  four  out  of 
^'  five  might  recover.  Recovery  was  most 
likely  when  the  buboes  broke  and  ran ;  sometimes  the 
suppuration,  especially  in  the  groin,  would  continue  for 
months,  the  victims  being  able  to  go  limping  in  the 
streets.  In  the  history  of  plague  in  London,  which  is 
continuous  from  the  Black  Death  of  1348  to  1666,  the 
great  epidemics  came  at  intervals,  and,  in  those  for 
which  we  have  the  statistics,  carried  off  from  a  fifth  to  a 
sixth  of  the  population,  including  but  few  of  the  richer 
class.  With  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million  in 
1665,  the  highest  mortality  from  plague  was  7165  in 
the  week  12th- 19th  September.  Sometimes  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years  the  deaths  from  plague  kept  at  a  high 
annual  level,  especially  during  the  summer  and  autunm 
months.  During  the  whole  three  centuries  of  plague 
in  London  there  were  few  years  which  did  not  have 
some  deaths  in  the  warmer  months.  From  what 
is  known  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  plague  in  Cairo 
(from  Arabic  annals  ;  cp  von  Kremer  in  S  WA  ]V,  Phil. 
Hist.  Class.  Bd.  xcvi.),  and  of  its  modem  history  (cp 
Pruner,  Krank.  des  Orients),  it  appears  to  have  come, 
as  in  London,  in  terrific  outbursts  at  intervals  of  years, 
and  to  have  been  at  a  low  level  or  apparently  extinct  in 
the  years  between. 

The  plague  season  in  Egypt,  within  the  period  of  exact 
records,  has  begun  as  early  as  September  and  as  late  as 
January,^  has  reached  its^  height  in  March  and  April,  and  has 
ended  with  great  regularity,  almost  suddenly,  about  St.  John's 
day  (24th  June),  the  heisht  of  the  epidemic  corresponding  with 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Nile,  There  has  been  no  plague  since 
1844.  The  last  great  epidemic  was  that  of  1835,  aescribed  by 
Kinglake  in  *  Elothen.'  .  C.  C 

BOILS,  PLAGUE  (D7^).  Beat  28a7  RV»ff.  See 
Emerods. 
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BOILING  PLACES  (niV^P).  Eiek.4623.  EV; 
and  BOILING  HOUSES  (O'hf^rpn  n^5).  V.  24,  RV. 
See  Cooking,  §  i. 

BOLLED  {i.e.,  'swollen,'  see  Skeat,  £tym.  Z>ict,\ 
RV"«-  'in  flower';  !?i;?|.  cneRMATlZON  [BAL] : 
Ex.  93it).  The  Hebrew  word  occiu-s  only  once,  but 
s  evidently  (see  Ges.  Thes.,  Levy,  Targ,  Wb.  I421, 
NH  WB  1  296)  connected  with  ;;*33,  *  cup '  ;  and  the 
Mishnic  usage  (Ges.  I.e.)  is  in  favour  of  its  referring  to 
the  flower-cup  (f)erhaps  as  a  closed  bud),  rather  than 
(as  ©  supposed)  to  the  formation  of  the  seed-pods  (see, 
however,  Tristram,  NNB^)  445). 

BOLSTER  (nfc^lO),  I S.  19 13  26  7.    See  Bed,  §4  (a). 

BONDAGE  (nnhr,  AoyAcia).  Ex.1  14  Rom.  8x5. 
etc.,  and  BONDMAN  (H^^,  AoyAoc).  Dt.l5i5  Rom. 
6 16,  etc.     See  Slavery. 

BONNET.  For  rW^^O.  migbd^dh,  Ex.  2840,  etc.  (RV 
•headtire'),  see  Mitre,  §  i  (i);  for  ^N^,  pg'er.  Is. 
820  (RV  'headtire'),  Ezek.44x8  (RV  'tire'),  see 
Turban,  §  a. 

BOOK  (n^p,  Gen.  5 1  etc.;  BiBAoc,  Lk.  84  etc.. 
BiBAiON,  Lk. 4i7  etc.).  See  Writing,  §  3,  end; 
Historical  Lit.  ,§§3,5,  16  ;  Canon,  §§  1-4,  20. 

BOOK  OP  LIFE  ([hIBiBAoc  [thc]  zcohc).  Philip. 
43  Rev.  85.  Cp  Ex.  3232  Is.  43,  and  see  Law  AND 
Justice,  §  14. 

BOOT  (PXP),  Is.  9  5  Wt.  RV"«.    See  Shoes,  §  3. 

BOOTHS  (ni3D),  Lev.  2342/  See  Tabernacle, 
Pavilion,  i,  Succoth,  and  cp  Tent,  §  i,  and 
Cattle,  §§  i,  5. 

BOOTY  (T3,  eta),  Jer.  4932,  etc.     See  Spoiu 

BOOZ  (Boec  [Ti.  WH],  Mtls,  Booc  [TL  WH], 
Lk.  832).     RV  has  BoAZ. 

^  BOR-ASHAN  (|?T^ia  ;  Bwracan  [A],  BhrcaBcg 
[BL];  Vg.lacuAsan;  Pesh.  biralan),  the  true  MT 
reading  (Gi.  Ba.)  in  iS.  3O30,  where  many  printed 
edd.  have  {C^ymS  (AV  Chor-ashan,  RV  CoR- 
ASHAn).     Probably  the  same  as  Ash  an  (g.v. ). 

BOBDEB.  For  ni^DD,  misgereth  (a)  in  Ex.  2625  27 
(<rrc6aia}X  87  12 14  (<9  om.),  in  P's  description  of  the  *  table,' 
see  Altar,  f  10 ;  \b)  in  i  K.  l^Z/.  -^i/.  z^j.  2  K.  16 17  in  descrip- 
tion of  the  laver  base^  (owicX««r;ia ;  in  7  28  wvKX*iirT6v :  m 
7  29  ovMcAi^a  [A] ;  in  7  31/!  hiainjiya  [A ;  om.  BLl ;  EVmg. 
*  panels  ),  see  Laver,  |  i  ;  for  rp3,  kdndph  (icpa<nre2oi')  in  Nu. 
15  38  (RVmg.  '  corner '  [of  garment]),  see  Fringes  ;  for  jcpour- 
ic^hw,  Mt.  9  2o  14  36  RV,  see  Fringes. 

BOBITH  {borith),  4  Esd.  1 2.     See  BuKKi,  i. 

BOBBOW  (^K^.  Ex.  822;  AANiCAceAi.  Mt  64a). 
and  LEND  (HJ^H,  Ex.  2224  [25]  ;  Aani2€in,  Lk.  634). 
See  Law  and  Justice,  §  16,  Trade  and  Commerce. 

BOSCATH  (np^l),  2  K.  22i  AV ;  RV  Bozkath. 

BOSOB  (Bocop  [TL]),  2  Pet.  2 IS  AV,  RV  Beor 
(^.v..  2). 

BOSOE  (Boccop  [A],  -oco.  [«V*].  -ccwp  [V»]. 
and  in  v.  36  -oco-  [A ;  cp  Is.  346  63 1,  in  ®]),  a  town  of 
Galaaditis,  taken  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  in  164  B.C 
(i  Mace.  62636),  is  identified  by  some  with  Bezer  {q.v., 
i. )  in  Moab.  Galaaditis,  however,  was  the  name  of 
the  country  N.  of  Moab  (GASm.  HG  549.  n.  5),  and 
the  campaign  in  which  Judas  took  Bosor  was  waged 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Yarmuk.  If  Bosora  {q.v.)  be 
the  present  Busr&.  Bosor  may  be  the  present  Busr-el- 
Harlri,  in  the  SE.  comer  of  the  Leja,  which  the 
Arabian  geographer  YakQt  in  1225  a.d.  (1 621)  still  calls 
only  Busr  \sic\  The  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
is  obscure  ;  i/v.  26/.  are  probably  corrupt      (Cp  We. 
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I/G^  212,  n.  i).  Herod  the  Great,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Leja  in  his  power  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  I2),  fortified  a 
village  called  Bathyra,  and  this  may  have  been  the 
same  as  Bosor  (cp  GASm.  HG  618).  G.  A.  s. 

BOSOBA  (BoccopA  [A],  -oco.  [X].  -ocopra  [V  ;  cp 
0  iCh.  I44],  1  Mace.  626;  Jos.  BocOpAt^"'-*"- 83]). 
in  Gilead,  held  by  some  to  be  the  Bozrah  in  Moab 
spoken  of  in  Jer.  4824,  must  have  lain  farther  N.  (see 
Bosor,  ii.).  Hence  many  (Ewald ;  PEF  Map;  etc.) 
more  plausibly  take  it  to  have  been  Bostra,  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  modern  Busrd,  22  m. 
SE.  of  Edrei  (cp  Porter,  Five  years^\  12  ;  Merrill,  B.  of 
Jordan,  53,  58  ;  Rey,  Dans  le  Haouran  Atlas ;  Buhl, 
Pal.  251).     See,  however,  Bathyra  tmder  Bosor.  ii. 

G.  A.  S. 

BOSS  (3|,  text  doubtful),  Job  1626.     See  Shield. 
BOTCH  (pnC^).   Dt  282735  AV;    RV  Boil  (^.v.. 

§3/). 

BOTTLE.  The  statement  that  'what  we  call 
bottles  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews'  (Riehm, 
HWB^,  art  'Flasche')  needs  qualification.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  Egyptians  manufactured 
glass  from  an  early  period.  The  Phoenicians  and  the 
Assyrians  were  well  acquainted  with  glass  (see  the 
relative  volumes  of  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hist,  de  VArt, 
etc. ),  that  manufactured  by  the  former  being  of  special 
repute  in  antiquity  (see  Glass).  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  among  the  imports  from  Phoenicia, 
glass  bottles  should  have  had  no  place.  They  must 
always,  however,  have  been  a  luxury  of  the  rich  (cp  Job 
28i7[RV]). 

The  •  bottles '  of  Scripture  fall  into  two  very  different 
classes  :  ( i )  leather  skins  for  holding  aad  carrying  water, 
wine,  and  other  liquids,  and  (2)  earthenware  jars  for 
the  same  and  other  purposes. 

For  the  Hebrews  in  the  nomadic  stage  of  civilisation, 
as  for  the  Bedouin  of  the  present  day,  the  skins  of 
,    -,  .  beasts  of  their  flocks  supplied  the  readiest 

-^. .,  and  most  efncient  means  of  stonng  and 

*  transporting  the  necessary  supply  of  water 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  march.  This  method  was 
found  so  simple  and  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  retained 
in  a  more  settled  state  of  society,  and,  indeed,  has 
prevailed  throughout  the  East  until  the  present  day. 
The  writers  of  classical  antiquity,  from  Homer  down- 
wards, contain  many  references  to  this  use  of  the  skins 
of  domestic  animals.  The  skins  used  by  the  Hebrews 
for  this  purpose,  as  in  modem  Syria  and  Arabia,  were 
chiefly  skins  of  the  goat  and  of  the  sheep.  When  a 
smaller  size  than  ordinary  was  required,  the  skin  of 
a  lamb  or  of  a  kid  sufficed  ;  for  larger  quantities  there 
was  the  skin  of  the  ox,^  and,  perhaps,  of  the  camel 
(Herod.  89).  Among  the  Hebrews  the  pig-skin  was,  of 
course,  excluded. 

The  method  of  preparation  varied  in  complexity  and 
efficiency  according  as  the  peasant  prepared  his  own  skins  (cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  327)  or  employed  a  professional  tanner. 
The  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  cut  off  (such  is  the 
method  at  the  present  day),  and  the  animal  is  skinned  from  the 
neck  downwards,  somewhat  as  one  removes  a  tight-fitting  glove, 
care  being  taken  that  no  incision  is  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
carcase.  When  the  tanning  process  is  completed  (cp  Tristram, 
NHBi^  93.  Robinson,  BRO]  2  440),  all  other  apertures  having 
previously  been  closed,  the  neck  is  fitted  with  a  leather  thong, 
by  means  of  which  the  skin  is  opened  and  closed  (cp  Leather). 

In  the  OT  we  find  such  skin  bottles  designated  by  a 
variety  of  names. 

Such  are  {a)  non,  hhnetk  (curx^s  [ADL]),  the  water-skin 
(probably  of  a  kid)  which  Abraham  put  upon  Ha^ar's  shoulder 
(Gen.  21  i^Jf.\).  The  Bedouin  name  Is  gir6y — /.^.,  kirbat^** 
(Doughty,  op.  cit.  index).  In  Hos.  7$  (RV  'heat'),  and  in 
Hab.  2 15  (RV  '  venom,'  mg.  'fury'),  the  RV  more  advisedly  finds 
another  word  of  similar  sound  (non),  {b)  1*^3,  nddk,  like  the 
semJly  {samllat**'*)  of  the  modem  Bedouin,  is  the  milk-skin  of 
the  nomad  Jael  Qvidg.  4  19 ;  cp  Doughty  op.  cit.  passim).    It 

1  Accordmg  to  Lane  {Mod.  Eg.)  an  ox-hide  holds  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  a  goat-skin  (kirda). 
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also  occurs  fretiuently  as  a  wine-skin — ^Josh.  94x3  x  S.  16  20,  etc. 
As  a  water-skin  it  is  used  metaphorically  in  Ps.  568[9l  ('  put  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle'),  where  there  is  no  reference  to  the  much 
later  '  tear-faiottles,'  so  called,  and  where  the  text  is  doubted 
(see  ®X  The  exact  sense  of  Ps.  11983,  where  the  poet  likens 
himself  to  a  'bottle  (RVmg.  "wine-skin")  in  the  smoke,'  is 
doubtful  (see  thecomm.  in  loe.).  {c)  733,  nebhel,  and  733,  nebhel^ 
also  frequently  of  the  ordinary  wine-skin  (a(ric($$  [BAL]),  i  S. 
10  3,  etc.  (</)  3iK>  '5bk,  has  the  same  signification  in  Job  S2  19, 
where  we  read  of  'new  bottles  .  .  .  ready  to  burst.  Budde 
('96)  renders  *  skins  with  new  (wine),'  which  gives  us  an  O  T 
parallel  to  the  familiar  passage  in  the  NT  (Mt.  9  i7  =  Mk.  222 
=  Lk.  537^) — 'Neither  do  men  j[)ut  new  wine  into  old  wine- 
skins,' etc — where  the  RV  has  rightly  discarded  the  mislead- 
ing rendering  'bottles.'  In  TudithlOs  we  have  the  curious 
word  aaKomniyji  [BA], — RV  "^a  leathern  bottle '  of  wine. 

Vessels  of  earthenware  also  are  mentioned  in  the  OT 
as  receptacles  for  wine.  Such  was  (a)  the  pa^ai  Jer. 
2.  Earthenwaw  1^"°  (6b»<aQ,  Pik6s).  made  by  the 
bottles.  potter,  perhaps  with  a  narrow  neck 
which  caused  a  gurgling  sound  {At, 
bakbakat****)  when  the  jar  was  being  emptied.  It  was 
also  used  to  hold  honey,  i  K.  I43  ((rrd/ivos  [AL  ;  om. 
B]  ;  EV  Cruse  [q.v.,  2]).  (b)  The  name  'jpj  was  also 
given  to  wine-jars  or  ampulla  of  earthenware,  as  is 
clear  from  Is.  30  X4  (EV  '  [potters']  vessel ' ;  AV'"K-  '  bottle 
of  potters'),  and  Lam.  42  (EV  'pitcher').  In  both 
these  passages  €5  has  477*01'.  We  have  no  indication 
of  the  size  or  even  of  the  shape  of  the  earthen  nebhel 
(see  Pottery  ;  also  Cruse).  a.  r.  s.  k. 

B0W(nD'i5).  Gen.  27  3.  Bowstrings  (Dnn^).  Ps. 
21 12,  RV.     See  Weapons. 

BOWL.     The  various  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  articles  mentioned  below. 
I-  r?|.^^^to'i  Ex.2531.    See  Cup,  Meal5,  %  12. 

2.  *^h  gulldh^  the  bowl  or  reservoir  of  a  lamp,  Zech.  42^ 
(Xatinatuiv) ;  see  Candlestick,  |  2.  Used  in  a  simile  in  Eccles. 
12  6  (rb  av94ii.iov).  The  globe-shaped  bowls  or  capitals  of  the 
twin  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz  (r  K.  1  ^i/.j  ra  o-Tpeirra  (as 
though  D'^^ia?  see  Fringes]  H  zCh.  4i2/,  AV  'pommels,' 
TcoAotf  [BA],  /3<i<rei«  [LI).     See  Pillar. 

3.  "flSS,  kephdr,  1  Ch.  28 17,  etc.,  RV.     See  Bason,  2. 
4«  P5?P»  9nisrd^^  Ex.  27  3.    See  Bason,  3. 

5.  nV(33D,  ntfnalf^yydtk^  kvoBo^  [B.\FL1,  used  in  temple 
ritual  especially  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread,  Ex.  25  29  87  16 
Nu,  4  7  Jer.  62 19  (where  AV  *  cups  'X 

6.  1?,  kapkt  I  K.  7  50 ;  see  Bason,  4. 

7.  7Dp,  sipkel^  a  larger  bowl  or  bason,  probably  of  wood, 
Jud.625638  (Aeitdini  [BAL];  in  625  Aait.  [AL]);  cp  Pal.-Syr. 

8.  o-ica^if,  Bel,  33,  a  vessel  for  holding  food  (in  Acts  27  16  30  32, 
aboatX 

9.  ^(oAi),  Rev.  58  157,  etc.  (.\V  *  vial  *).  In  OT  it  represents 
fnTD ;  see  Bason,  3 ;  Meals,  |  12,  and  cp  generally  Bason, 
Cup,  Goblet,  Pottery. 

BOX,  synonymous  in  AV  with  jar  or  cruise,  not  a 
case  of  wood  or  metal.  ^ 

1.  "nSi  pakki^  K. » 1  3 ;  RV  and  in  i  S.  10 1,  AV  *  vial* ;  ©bal 
^aic<kX     Shape  and  material  are  both  uncertain. 

2.  For  the  '  alabaster  box '  (^  aAa/3a<rrpo$)  of  Mk.  14  3,  etc. 
AV  (RV  'alabaster  cruse'),  see  Cruse,  4,  Alabaster. 

3.  In  RVmg.  of  Jn.  126  18  29,  where  EV  has  Bag,  'box 'is 
su^ested  as  an  alternative  rendering  of  yAMO-otiico^oi',  which 
ongmally  and  etymological l)r  signified  a  case  in  which  the  mouth- 
pieces (yAMO-o-ot)  of  wind  instruments  were  kept.  Later  it 
assumed  a  more  general  significance  and  denoted  any  similarly 
shaped  box  or  case.  <Sual  employs  it  to  indicate  the  chest 
(I^TIt)  set  up  by  Josiah  in  the  Temple  (2Ch.248^),  whilst 
Josephus  uses  it  of  the '  coffer '  (t  3"W  i  S.  6  %ff.  EV ;  see  Coffer), 
or  small  chest,  in  which  the  Philistine  princes  deposited  the 
golden  mice.  In  the  Mishna  it  is  used  to  signify  a  case  for 
hooks  (jtDpOl^a  in  Lexx.)  and  even  a  coffin  (cp  the  parallel  use 
of  loculus) ;  in  the  latter  sense  also  in  Aquila  (Gen.  50  26,  of 
Joseph's  mummy-case ;  see  Coffin).  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  preferable  rendering  in  John  {I.e.)  is  that  of  R Vnijr. 

A.  R.  S.  K. 

BOX  TREE,  BOX,  RV*»?-  'cypress' ;  once  (Ezelc 
276;    6    olKOxn    dXtnideit)    RV    Bozwood   C^^GS^Klp, 

1  For  this  EV  employs  'chest.' 
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KeApoc*  Is.  41 19  60 13)  is  by  several  modern  scholars 
identified  as  the  'sherbin'  (Ar.  and  Syr.),  a  kind  of 
junif)er,  =  Ass.  lurmenu  (see  below).  RV"*-  and  SBO T, 
how  ever,  give  '  cypress ' ;  the  sherbin  resembles  the 
cypress  in  its  habit  and  general  appearance  (Tristram). 
Cp  note  4,  below. 

The  Hebrew  word  was  fonnerly  explained  as  derived  from  the 
root  Ti^K  (akin  to  18?',  Ar.  yasara),  '  to  be  straight '  (Ges.  TMes.), 
and  so  as  denoting  a  tall  straight  tree  ;  but  such  diflferent  views 
have  recently  been  put  forward  as  to  the  affinities  and  meaning 
of  the  root  that  it  is  unsafe  to  form  any  inference  from  this 
etymology.2  Hoflinann,^  indeed,  rejecting  the  traditional  vocali- 
sation  of  iirKJl*  suggests  that  it  is  philological ly  akin  to  Assvr. 
htrfnfMU  (Del.  Par,  107),  Aram,  iarrvat'nd  or  htrMnd.*  If  this 
were  made  out  we  should  be  tolerably  certain  that  "nprKn.  is  the 
sherdin  or  a  similar  tree ;  but  the  philological  step  is  difficult. 
Cheyne  {Is.,  SBOT  [Heb.]  129)  'can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
obscure  "^300  in  Is.  40  20  is  a  corruption  of  pTer — i.<r.,  sherbin.' 
If  so,  "iirMA  would  seem  to  be  distinct  from  the  sherbin. 

The  interesting  mention  of  this  tree  in  Ezek.  276  (RV 
'box-wood')  is  concealed  in  AV  by  a  false  division 
of  the  word  in  MT ;  *  the  second  clause  most  probably 
means  'thy  deck  they  have  made  of  ivory  inlaid  in 
OfasSur-ynood  from  Cyprus '  (see  Chittim). 

It  is  clear  from  Is.  60 13  that  -nB^Kn  was  a  familiar  tree 
in  the  forest  growth  of  Lebanon ;  and  this  favours  the 
identification  with  the  box  {Buxus  longi/olia),  which 
grows  there  as  a  small  tree  about  20  ft.  high  (Tristram, 
NHB,  339).  In  support  of  this  Rosenmtiller  (Mineral, 
and  Bot.  of  Bible  [ET],  301/.)  aptly  compares  Verg. 
^n.  10 137  ('quale per artem  inclusum buxo  .  .  .  lucet 
ebur')  with  Ezek.  27 6. «  Others  (Ges.O^-Bu.P))  have 
thought  that  the  latter  reference  rather  points  to  a  pine 
tree,  so  often  used  in  antiquity  for  shii>-building ;  but 
■njTKB  is  at  least  distinct  from  eh-a  (fir)  and  nmn  (pine?), 

along  with  which  it  is  twice  mentioned  in  Is.  40-66. 

The  sherbm,  accordingly  to  Tristram  (/.^.)  is  Juniperus  phce- 
nicea^  but  in  the  Survey  of  W.  Palestine  he  expressly  says  of  this 
non  vidi;  nor  does  it,  according  to  the  authorities,  grow  on 
Lebanon.  It  seenis  more  probable  that  \\i^  sherbin  y&Junipertis 
oxyccdrusy  which  is  known  to  grow  on  Lebanon. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for 
abandoning  the  tradition  that  -hbtkr  is  the  box. 

N.  M.— W.  T.  T.-D. 

BOZEZ  (f  V*13 ;  Ba2€C  [B],  -9  [L]).  and  Seneh 
(n^D  ;  C€NNd^d^p  [BL]),  two  rocky  points,  one  on  the 
N.  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Michmash  gorge  ( i  S. 
14 4/ 1).     See  Michmash. 

BOZKATH,  and  2  K.  22 1  AV  Boscath  (nf)V| ;  BDB 
Lex.  quotes  Ar.  baskat"**,  an  elevated  region  covered 
with  volcanic  stones).  One  of  the  towns  of  the  lowland 
of  Judah  mentioned  between  Lachish  and  Eglon,  but  as 

^  <0's  rendering  of  Is.  41 19  b  so  defective  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  which  Greek  word  represents  T^yKB ;  but  in  60 13 
it  is  ic/5po«  [BKAQ].  Aq.  and  The.  simply  transliterate 
(tfocurovp);  Sym.  has  irv^o$  in  chap.  41  and  irei;in7  in  chap.  60 
(unless  vv^oi  is  out  of  its  order).  Penh,  also  is  defective  in  Is. 
41 19,  giving  for  T^f'RH?  '^7'?  ^"^  simply  '  goodly  cypresses  * 
(Janvainf),  while  in  Is. 60 13  "WITKR  is  rendered  'cypresses. 
Targ.  has  in  both  places  pjnaerKj  'box  trees'  (so  the  Jewish 
commentators) ;  Vg.  renders  buxus  in  41  ig,  but  /Unus  in  60  13. 

2  See  especially  No.  in  ZDAfGAOjuz  [86];  Hommel,  /^. 
46531  ['92]:  Lag.  Ubers.  143.  Nfl.  connects  all  Heb.  deriva- 
tives of  ^e'K  with  the  single  root  (meaning  '  to  go '  or  '  step ") 
which  appears  in  Ar.  'itkr  and  Syr.  eUhrd ;  Hommel  still  main^ 
tains  a  second  root,  akin  to  1C^*  Ar.  yasara;  while  Lagarde  ex- 
plains 'X'K  (Ps.  1 1  etc.)  by  invoking  a  third  Ar.  root  tuara. 

'  P.  27  of  hb  tract  '  Ucbcr  einige  phOnik.  Inschriften '  (in 
Abhandl.  d.  kSnigl.  Gesellschaft  d.  Wtss.  zu  Gdtt.  vol.  36). 

4  L5w  (3877^)  nolds  that  the  two  Syr.  words  do  not  mean 
Quite  the  same  tree  :  that  the  former  is  Juniperus  oxycedrus ; 
the  latter  (fem.  in  form  htrblntd)  is  the  ordinary  cypress 
Cupressus  sem^ennrens;  but  he  does  not  make  out  a  clear 
case.  Boissier  {Flora  Orientalis,  6  705)  has  under  Cupressus 
sempervirens — as  a  locality—  *  Persia  borealb  in  montanis  ibi 
SsAmi  Knhi  audit.'  This  looks  as  if  it  might  be  philologically 
akin  to  sun>an  and  lanvainA. 

6  For  D'TC'k'n?  read  ons^Kna. 

^  According  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  the  wood  of  Buxus  hn^» 
folia  is  still  prized  in  Damascus  for  making  domestic  utensUs 
and  inlaid  wood. 
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3ret  unidentified  (Josh.  15 39  ;  pcurrjduO  [B],  -aexcLO  [L], 
fmffxo.6  [A]).  A  certain  Adaiah  (i)  of  Bozkath  was 
the  grandfather  of  King  Josiah  (2  K.  22  z ;  -aovfHaO 
[BAL]). 

BOZRAH  (rnV?.  §  106  ;  BocoppA  [BAD  in  Gen. 
Ch.],  Bocop  [BNAQr  in  Is.]). 

Elsewhere  0  translates  :  iv  ficVy  avrf^  [BKAQ],  Jer.  49  13 ; 
hxyptoiiara  aynrjii  [BKAQ],  v.  22  ;  Teivewi'  ovtw  [BAQl,  Am.  1 12  : 
iy  0Ai><i  [BAQ],  Mic.  2  Z3. 

1.  A  capital  of  the  land  of  Edom  (Am.  I12  Is.  346 
63 1  ;^  Pocpa  [Q'"k]  ;  Jer.  491322),  also  mentioned  in 
Gen.  3633  {^oaoppa  [L],  om.  E)=i  Ch.  I44  (/3«r<r. 
[L])  as  the  city  of  Jobab  b.  Zerah,  king  of  Ekiom,  and 
less  certainly,  though  still  probably,  under  the  name 
MiBZAR  (q.v.)  in  Gen.  3642.  All  these  passages  may 
be  exilic  or  even  post-exilic  ;  but  it  is  hardly  safe  to  infer 
that  Bozrah  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  before  the 
Exile ;  indeed,  Gen.  36  33  may  be  ultimately  derived 
from  a  pre -exilic  document.  Bozrah  is  the  Bosor 
(/3<wo/))  of  05r<2)  23258  102x8,  described  as  'in  the 
mountains  of  Idumaea.'  It  seems  to  be  the  modern 
Buseire,  in  the  district  of  Jebal  (Gebalen^),  northward 
from  Petra,  and  2^  hours  SSW.  from  Tafileh,  called 
'  little  Bozrah '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  famous 
Bozrah  in  the  Hauran.  So  Buhl,  Edvmiter,  37  ;  cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1  31  38/. 

2.  (Jer.  4824.)     See  Bezer,  it  T.  K.  c. 

BRACELETS.  Bracelets  were  worn  to  protect  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  arm  and  hand  against  physical 
injury,  and  as  amulets  against  the  malign  influences 
which  were  believed  to  affect  the  organs  of  action  (WRS, 
Rel.  Sem.^)  453).  They  served  also  as  ornaments. 
They  were  made  of  gold  (Gen.  2422  Nu.  31  50) ;  but 
doubtless,  like  other  ancient  peoples,  the  Hebrews  em- 
ployed other  less  precious  materials,  as  horn  and 
enamelled  earthenware.  Signet  rings  were  sometimes 
worn  round  the  wrist  (see  Ring).  Bracelets  were  worn 
by  men  and  women  ;  the  finer  forms  were  among  the 
insignia  of  royalty  and  the  adornments  of  brides  (for 
references  see  below). 

Five  words  have  to  be  considered. 

Of  these  we  may  first  of  all  reject  two  words,  (i)  nn  (Ex. 
86  22),  and  (2)  Tn|  (Gen.  88  18  25),  which  arc  wrongly  rendered 
'  bracelet '  in  AV.     See  Hook,  2  ;  Ring,  |  i,  and  cp  Cord. 

3.  TDx,  fdftild (Gen.  24  22,  etc.  Nu.  81  50  Ezek.  16 11  2842 
EV  'bracelets,'  (8(  ^<A(a) ;  cp  Ass.  sam^du,  to  bind  on  ;  the  same 
root  appears  in  the  Heb.  10^,  yoke.  Golden  D*"l*px,  weighing 
ten  shekels,  were  given  to  Rebekah  by  Eleazar,  who  placed  them 
on  bo/A  her  hands.  So  in  Ezek.  ItJ  i  r,  the  bracelets  are 
worn  on  both  hands.  In  Nu.  (/.r.),  i*cs  is  conjoined  with 
niy:£K>  ^^d  the  Commentators  mostly  explain  the  former  as 
an  ornament  for  the  wrist,  the  latter  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  Targ.  usually  renders  'St  by  K*Tt>,  'chains.*  The  form 
of  these  bracelets  varied,  a  favourite  device  being  the  serpent. 
On  Egyptian  bracelets  see  Wilk.,  Anc.  Eg.  2342  ;  on  Assyrian, 
Per.  ancl  Chip.,  Art  in  Chaldea,  2357,  and  sec  fig.  241. 

4.  n^,  Vrdh,  Is,  3  J9  (EV  *  bracelets,*  RVme- '  chain.'  Targ. 
Wy*  n*E?,  'chains  of  the  bands').  Cp  modem  Arabic  ornament 
siivAr  (Frank.  56).  The  root  is  tw?,  to  twist.  Perhaps  a  row 
of  spirals  made  of  twisted  gold  is  meant.  In  the  Mishnah  1  X^, 
is  applied  to  chains  round  the  necks  of  horses  and  also  to 
bracelets  worn  by  women. 

5.  rnyxK,  V/^e/4//.  This  word  occurs  in  MT  in  Nu.  81  50 
fAV  •chains,'  RV  'ankle-chains')  and  2  S.  1 10  (EV bracelet ' ; 
e  in  both  places  \kilvtv).  Wellhausen's  suggestion  to  read 
HTJJVni,  after  Is.  8  20,  has  been  widely  accepted ;  but  Nestle 
{Marg.  I  ■;)  defends  MT  and  supposes  that  Saul  was  despoiled 
by  the  Amalekite  of  only  one  of  the  several  bracelets  that  he 
wore.  Budde  in  SBOT  accepts  Wellhausen's  correction,  but 
(on  the  basis  of  Nu.  31  50)  regards  •"'J^f  v'^  as  also  possible. 
That  kings  went  into  battle  with  various  ornaments  is  well 
attested  (see  Crown)  :  this  is  further  supported  by  1  K.  22  30. 
It  may  be  that  Saul's  bracelet  contained  his  signet  (King, 
Antiaue  Gem*^  1  38).  As  with  Saul,  so  with  Joash,  the  crown 
and  oracelet  are  associated  as  ro>'al  insignia  if  (with  We.) 
n'nrJfn  is  r«ad  for  TXXST^,  2  K.  11 12  (WRS,  OTJC^)  311,  n.X 

1  Text  doubtful :  see  Text,  |  64,  and  cp  SBOT\}\eii.\  ad loc. 
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IS  a  genuine  oemiiic  wora,  louna  uso  in  vr. 
TDK  or  KOOK.  »n  Syriac  as  haftd\  (?  fuUitd\  in 
^  (ligna  rhamni  nteri^  Fr.X  and  in  Assyrian  as 
[jes.-Bu.,  S.V.),      The  root  with  which  it  appears 


BRAMBLE 

^m^i,  however,  obtained  much  the  same  sense  by  connecting 
jtny  with  ny,  'omamenL'  The  Targum  on  a  S.  I  lo  renders 
by  KnfiOl&>  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  phylactery  (Dt. 
•  8).  A^  phylactery  was,  however,  also  worn  on  the  left  arm. 
s  'xK  is  apparently  connected  with  myjt  (occurring  only  in  Is. 
^ao),  into  which  Wc's  emendation  reduces  myxK*  If  the  ar- 
rangement in  Is.  S 18-23  is  suggested  by  the  natural  order  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  niVst  ^^V  be  an  ornament  rather  of  the 
arm  than  of  the  leg.  Barth,  NB  151,  compares  Ar.  'adud^ '  arm,' 
which  removes  some  of  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  usual 
derivation  from  lyjj,  to  step  or  walk.     See,  however,  Ankl«ts. 

I.  A. 
BRAMBLE  has  in  EV  three  meanings. 
I.   TDK,  'dtad  (pofjivoit  rhatftnus);  Gen.  60  xo^  (EV  Atad 
as  in  6),  Judg.  9i^/.,  EV  'brambles,'  and  Ps.  689  [10],  EV 
'thorns.       It  is  a  genuine  Semitic  word,  found  uso  in  W. 
Aramaic  as  kioM  or 
Arabic  as  atad  (  " 

efidu,  etidtu  (Ges.-Bu.,  s.v.y.  The  root  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  connected  (qqm)  has  in  Arabic  the  sense  of  'uttering  a 
raspingj  though  not  loud^^  sound ' ;  and  the  possibility  of  a 
connection  with  the  sense  of  pricking  or  tearing  like  a  thorn 
b  apparent.  There  is  general  agreement  that  piftvot  was 
about  e<]uivalent  to  the  modem  botanical  genus  RkamnMS, 
DioscoridesS  distinp^ished  three  soru  (cp  Fraas,  Syn.  Plant. 
Fl»r,  Cleus^'y  while  in  modem  times  Tristram  {^FFP  ^i^.) 
has  enumerated  sixteen  species  of  Rkamnea  as  found  in 
Palestine. 

Perhaps  the  most  likely  identification  for  ISM  is  with  Rhamnut 
falitttina  (Boiss.X  which  represents  in  Sjnia  the  R,  oUcides  of 
Greece  and  S.  Europe. 

a.  rrtn,  A^>fc,  very  frequent ;  EV  usually  'thorn'  or  'thistle,' 
AV  once  (Is. 34 13)  'bramble,*  It  denotes  a  plant  of  the  thora 
or  perhaps  of  the  thistle  kind :  see  Thorn. 

3  /3arof ,  which  occurs  seven  times  in  0  (in  six  of  these  as  the 
rendering  of  n|0)  and  five  times  in  NT,  is  once  (Lk.  644) 
rendered  '  bramble  bush,'  elsewhere  Bosh  (^.f .,  |  z  [i]). 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

BRAN  (ta  niTYPA  [BAQ]).  The  •  burning  of  bran 
for  incense'  (BvyxOxTax  r.  t.  ;  to  Mylitta?)  is  mentioned 
in  Bar.  6  (Ep.  Jer. )  43[4a]t  as  one  of  the  incidents  in 
the  unchaste  idolatrous  worship  of  the  women  of 
Babylon.     See  Incense.  §  8. 

BRASEN  SEA  (n^mn  D;),  a  K.  25 13 ;  see  Layer  ; 
Sea,  Brazen. 

BRASEN  SERPENT  (n^^n  rn;i),  a  K.  I84.  See 
Nehushtan,  §  2. 

BRA8TER  (H^),  Jer.  862a/  RV.     See  Coal,  §  3. 

BRASS,  or  BRASEN,  EV's  rendering  of  n^n;i. 
ffhoMk  (Gen.  422  and  often),  K^^nj.  ndAuI  (Job 6  i2f), 
n*^im,  tfAuIoA  (Lev.  26 19.  etc.).Vm.  n^Aal  (Dan. 
232  etc.),  xaAkoc  (Mt.  IO9,  I  Cor.  18  I,  Rev.  18 12), 
and  xaAkion  (Mk.74). 

EV  invariably  renders  thus  except  in  Ezra  8  27  AV  (see 
CoppbrX  in  2  S.  22  35  AV,  where  nrm.  VA^/if/A,  is  rendered 
*  steel,'  and  in  Jer.  15 12  AV  has  *  steel,'  see  Iron,  |  a) ;  cp  2  Tim. 
4 14,  where  xoAxcvv  is  '  coppersmith. '  In  Gen.  4  22  RVnig.  gives 
^ copper ^  and  so  elsewhere  as  a  note  on  'brass.'  In  Ezek.  I7 
V^3  nrru  »  rightly  rendered  '  burnished  brass '  (9  i^atrrpdimov 
X«*^<>«  >  Tg.  below),  as  also  b  xo^oA^lSovov  in  Rev.  1 15  2 18. 
In  Ezra  8  27  nrm  is  qualified  by  the  epithet  3nsD(RV  'bright"), 
which  we  should  probably  point  3nstp=an^,  'glittering*  (in 
Tg.  Ezek.  I7  for  h^Ji,  'polished*),  nate,  which  follows  (EV 
'  fine  '\  arises  out  of  dittography,  and  should  not  be  rendered 
(Che.). 

That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  words,  '  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass*  (Dt.  89) ;  cp  the 
chapter  in  Holland's  P/iny  (1601),  headed  'Mines  of 
Brass.'    See  Copper  and  cp  Egypt,  §  36  end. 

1  This  the  Syriac  lexicographers  render  into  Arabic  as  'ausaj, 
which  means  a  '  thorny  shrub '  (this  is  the  right  meaning  of  our 
word  bramble^  see  Skeat,  s.v.). 

*  From  the  absence  0/  loudness  in  the  sound  is  derived  the 
sense  of  Heb.  dR— properly  a  'whisper^'  and  thence  'softness,' 
'stillness.'    See  also  Divination,  |  4,  iv. 

'It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Auctartttm  ad  Dioscoridem 
confirms  the  identification  of  ISM  and  poftvov  by  the  gloss 
"Po^i'ot  'A^l  ('Africans'— f./.,  probably  Carthaginians) 
*ATai^. 
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BREAD.  From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  bread  was  the  principal  article  of  food 
^^  among   the  Hebrews,   a  fact  which  ex- 

tin?'*'  P^^^"*  ^^  use  of  on  J  both  for  bread  and 
for  food  in  general.  The  primitive 
custom  of  making  the  ears  of  wheat  and  barley  more 
palatable  by  the  simple  process  of  roasting  ( »Sp,  '  parched 
corn  • ;  i  S.  17  17,  etc. )  was  still  common  in  historical 
times.  For  the  preparation  of  bread,  however,  the 
ears  must  be  crushed  or  ground  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  kneaded  into  a  paste.  In  early  times  the  flour 
was  produced  by  crushing  the  ears  between  two  stones 
(see  illustrations  of  these  primitive  'com -grinders* 
found  in  Palestine  in  Bliss,  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  85), 
a  process  common  in  Egypt  under  the  Old  Empire  and 
later  (see  Erman's  Egypt,  190),  and  still  practised  in 
the  East.  The  mortar  and  pestle  were  a  later  develop- 
ment The  preparation  of  flour  by  pounding  the  ears 
in  a  mortar  (ns'iD.  Nu.  118)  is  a  familiar  scene  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  flour  obtained  by  these  pro- 
cesses must  have  been  of  a  coarser  grain  (bna)  than  that 
procured  by  the  use  of  the  handmill  (D^rn ;  see  Mill). 
A  still  finer  quality  than  the  ordinary  npg  was  named 
n^b  (see  Food,  §  3  \p\). 

In  the  earliest  times  bread  was  entirely  unleavened. 
The  requisite  quantity  of  flour  or  barley -meal,  which 
varied,  naturally,  according  to  the  size  of  the  household, 
was  placed  in  a  shallow  wooden  basin  (jnxro ;  Ex.  7  28) 
— earthenware,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  little  used  by 
nomads — well  mixed  with  water  and  kneaded.  Salt 
was  no  doubt  added  when  procurable  (cp  Lev.  2 13  b). 
"When  the  kneading  was  completed,  the  dough  (psa)  was 
ready  for  the  firing.  Cakes  thus  prepared  were  named 
MlTD,  'unleavened  cakes,'  and  these  still  form  the 
usual  bread  of  the  Bedouin.  In  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society,  the  bread  was  made  in  this  way  only 
in  cases  of  emergency  (Gen.  19  3),  or  for  purposes  of 
ritual,  as  at  the  Passover.  The  ordinary  bread  of  the 
Hebrews  was  made  lighter  by  fermentation.  A  small 
piece  of  to-day's  '  batch '  was  laid  aside,  and  when  the 
time  for  the  next  baking  arrived  this  piece  of  leaven 
(nkb)  was  broken  down  into  the  water  in  the  nTKeto,  the 
flour  was  mixed  therewith,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  allowed  to  stand  '  till  the  whole  was 
leavened. ' 

The  next  stage  is  the  process  of  firing,  or  rendering 

2    PirinjT*      ^®    dough    more    digestible    by    the 

iri«t<ia  i^p!^l«  application  of  heat.     Three  modes  of 
Kinas  01  caKe».  g^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^^  ^^^  ^r^  ^  .^^  ^^ 

East  at  the  present  day. 

(a)  The  simplest  method  is  that  still  in  use  among 
the  Bedouin.  A  fire  of  wood,  or  of  wood  mixed  with 
camel's  dung,  is  kindled  on  the  sand,  or  on  extempor- 
ised hearthstones.  When  these  have  been  well  heated, 
the  embers  are  raked  aside,  and  the  flat  pieces  of 
dough  laid  on  the  hot  stones  and  covered  with  the 
ashes  just  removed.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  ashes 
are  again  raked  aside,  the  cakes  turned,  and  the  ashes 
replaced.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  cakes  are  ready 
(see  Rob.  BR  2  416/ ,  Doughty,  Arab.  Des.  1 131  etc. ). 
Such  'a  cake  baked  on  the  coals'  was  termed  njy 
DW  (IK.  196;  cp  Gen.  186  Hos.  78,  ©bal^  iyKpv- 
<f>ias,  by  the  Vg.  correctly  rendered  pants  subcinericius, 
•ash  cakes'). 

(b)  A  second  mode  of  firing  bread  is  one  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day  among  Bedouin  and  fellahin 
alike.  A  girdle  or  thin  iron  plate  (Vna  nanb  ;  Lev.  2$ 
Ezek.  43,  €5^*^  n^avov),  slightly  convex  in  shape,  is 
laid  over  a  small  fire-pit,  in  which  a  fire  has  been 
kindled  as  before,  and  on  this  plate  or  girdle  the  cakes 
are  fired.  Its  Syrian  name  is  sd^  (Landberg,  Prov.  et 
Diet,  du  PeupU  A  robe,  14).     Cakes  baked  in  this  way 
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seem  to  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews  D*nan  (i  Ch. 

931). 

(c)  The  most  usual  mode  of  firing,  however,  especially 
in  towns,  was  no  doubt  by  means  of  the  oven  (n?»). 
The  tannur,  then  as  now,  was  a  large  earthenware  jar 
in  the  bottom  of  which  the  fire  was  placed.  As 
represented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  the  cakes  were 
fired  by  being  applied  to  the  outsidt  of  the  jar  (Wilkinson 
234;  Erman,  Egypt ^  191  )•  The  usual  method  at  the 
present  day,  however,  is  to  allow  the  fire  to  bum  down, 
and,  while  the  embers  are  still  glowing,  to  apply  the 
cake  to  the  inside  of  the  jar.  The  dough  is  first 
pressed  into  flat  round  cakes  (like  a  Scotch  bannock) ; 
each  of  these  in  its  turn  is  made  to  revolve  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  the  hands,  till  it  has  expanded  to  a 
diameter  of  about  18  inches,  and  become  as  thin  as  a 
sheet  of  thick  paper.  It  is  then  laid  on  a  cushion,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  applied  to  the  wall  of  the  tannOr. 
These  thin  wafer-cakes  are  called  in  the  OT  p»;n  (in 
Syria,  markak).  The  tannUr  may  be  larger,  and 
consist  of  a  pit,  wider  at  the  bottom  and  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  plastered  with  clay.  The  ovens  used 
by  the  bakers  of  the  street  in  Jerusalem  named  after 
them  (Jer.  3721)  were  probably  of  this  sort.  (For 
further  details  see  Furnace,  5). 

The  preparation  of  the  daily  supply  of  bread  for 
the  household  was  essentially  the  care  of  the  women 
(Gen.  186  i  S.  2824  etc. ).  In  the  wealthier  households 
this  duty  would  devolve  on  slaves,  male  and  female 
(i  S.  813).  In  later  times  baking  became  a  special 
trade  in  the  cities  (Jos.  Ant,  xv.  92),  and  especially  in 
Jerusalem  (see  above  and  cp  the  *  oven  tower,'  Neh.  Six 
1238).  where  the  large  influx  of  pilgrims  at  the  great 
festivals  would  promote  the  industry. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  identify  the  various  species  of 
cakes  mentioned  in  the  OT.  If  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  this  article  we  add  133  the  ordinary  round 
cake  or  bannock  (i  S.  236),  and  nVn,  the  etymology  of 
which  points  to  its  being  pricked  or  perforated,  like 
the  modem  passover  cakes,  we  have  exhausted  the 
varieties  that  can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to 
certainty.     See  further  B.\kemeats,  also  Food,  §§  1-3. 

A.  R.  s.  K. 

BREAKFAST  (aricton  [Ti.  WH]).  Lk.  11 38  RV^ff- 
See  Meals,  §  2. 

BREASTPLATE,  COAT  OF  MAIL  (t^n^  [jn?^ 
X  K.  22  34  Is.  59 17].  P'lir  or  jinp  Jer.  464  51 3,  Syr. 
^I«a).  We  find  the  liryon  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
defensive  armour  of  Groliath  and  David.  That  it  was 
commonly  worn  by  Israelite  kings  is  evident  from  i  K. 
2234  (2Ch.  I833).  In  the  description  of  Goliath's 
armour  in  iS.  17$  ( ' coat-of-mail'  EV)  the  addition 
of  the  word  D'irgfc'j  to  |^nB?  gives  a  valuable  clue : 
Goliath's  coat  of  mail  was  covered  with  bronze  scales. 

This  meaning  is  certified  by  Dt.  14  9  (Lev.  11 9),  where  nbj^j^ 
denotes  the  scales  of  a  fish.  Moreover,  it  is  derived  from  a  root, 
irl-pi  'hat  signifies  rubbing  or  r>eeling  off.  Ar.  kassa  in  conj.  iv. 
expresses  the  peeling  off  of  skin  during  recovery  from  disease.^ 

The  weight  of  Goliath's  armour,  according  to  i  S. 
175,  was  5000  shekels,  which  may  be  roughly  computed 
as  about  200  lbs.  The  close  intercourse  that  there  was 
between  Egypt  and  Philistia  *  makes  it  not  improbable 

1  In  job4l26[t8]  the  word  rVTB^  (air.  Ary.)  is  taken  by  (9, 
Vg.,  and  Targum  as= J^*^»  and  modem  comm.,  including  Ew., 
have  adopted  this  view.  Some  colour  is  given  to  this  inter- 
pretation  by  v.  15  (Heb.),  which  describes  the  scales  of  Levia- 
than, which  the  coat  of  mail  of  the  enemy  might  be  held  to 
resemble;  but  this  is  too  slight  as  an  argument.^  The 
immediate  context  suggests  weapons  of  offence^  and  if  G  is 
correct  in  translating  the  preceding  oir.  Aey.  ySO  by  3opv  we 
have  a  fair  presumption  that  Del.  is  right  in  com(>aring  Ar. 
siryat****  or  sirwai"**^  '  pointed  dart '  or  '  arrow,'  with  the  word 
•Tis^  in  this  passage  (so  RV).  Duhm  follows  Hoffm.  and  reads 
nnr  'javelin,'  cp  Syr.  SMkaithd. 

«  Meyer,  CA,  929^,  238^,  998. 
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that  the  heavy  coat  of  mail  worn  by  Goliath  resembled 
the  Egyptian  cuirass  wom  by  a  royal  personage,  in 
which  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  green  metallic  scales  were 
tastefully  arranged  in  symmetrical  rows  (Weiss,  Kos- 
tiimkunde,  Abth.  I56).  Wilkinson  has  described  the 
Elgyptian  cuirass  as  consisting  of  about  '  eleven  horizon- 
tal rows  of  metal  plates  well  secured  by  bronze  pins.' 
At  •  the  hollow  of  the  throat  a  narrower  range  of  plates 
was  introduced.  The  breadth  of  each  plate  or  scale 
was  little  more  than  an  inch,  twelve  of  them  sufficing  to 
cover  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  sleeves,  which  were 
sometimes  so  short  as  to  extend  less  than  half-way  to 
the  elbow,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  similar  plates.' 

The  Assyrian  warriors  in  earlier  times  wore  a  heavy 
coat  of  mail  covering  the  entire  body  with  the  exception 
of  the  arms.  Occasionally  the  coat  of  mail  did  not 
reach  farther  than  the  knees.  In  later  times  the  leading 
warriors  were  protected  by  jackets  made  of  leather  or  of 
stout  material,  on  which  metal  plates  were  sewn  or 
rivetted  (or  they  were  provided  with  iron  or  bronze 
studs).  Broad  girdles  were  used  for  tying  in  the  long 
coats  of  mail.  Upon  a  bas-relief,  from  Nimrud, 
portrayed  in  Layard's  work  we  see  an  Assyrian  chariot 
in  which  the  bowman  is  mail-clad  even  around  his  neck 
and  ears.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ahab  wore  a  heavy 
coat  of  mail  somewhat  resembling  the  Assyrian  (but 
shorter),  as  we  know  that  he  took  every  precaution  for 
personal  protection. 

The  statement  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow 
which  pierced  '  between  D*;33'^n  and  the  coat  of  mail '  has  been 
\*ariously  interpreted.  6^^^  ard  lUvov  rov  vkcv/uuivoc  k.t.A. 
does  not  yield  any  satisfactory  sense.  The  use  of  p3"3  in  Is.  41 7 
ifi  ffiififi\fifiM\  and  the  fundamental  signification  of  the  root, 
point  10  •  nvcis '  as  a  probable  rendering,  if  it  could  yield  any 
adequate  sense  in  the  context.  Thenius  and  other  authorities 
follow  Luther  in  holding  that  what  is  meant  here  b  an  attach- 
ment or  appendage  to  the  coat  of  mail.  The  coat  of  mail 
protected  tne  breast,  whereas  the  appendage  guarded  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  and  the  arrow  penetrated  through  the 
interval  that  separated  them  (so  Riehm,  /ffVB).  This  appears 
to  be  the  only  intelligible  explanation,  and  etymology  warrants 
the  rendering  of  the  word  D*pain  by  'attachments'  or  '  append- 
ages '  (i.€.f  to  the  cuirass). 

Respecting  the  coats  of  mail  or  corslets  with  which 
Uzziah  is  said  to  have  provided  his  troops  (2  Ch.  2614) 
we  have  not  definite  information  or  any  sufficient  clue  to 
guide  us.  The  corslets  (AV  •  brigandines ' )  which 
Jeremiah  (464)  bids  the  cavalry  of  Pharaoh  Necho 
put  on  may  have  consisted  of  some  thick  woven 
material  covered  with  metal  scales ;  but  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  Neh.  4 16  [10],  we  are  left  in  much  uncertainty. 
For  Neh.  4 16  [10]  a  useful  hint  may  be  derived  from 
Herod.  763,  where  we  learn  that  the  Syrian  (or  Assyrian) 
contingent  of  Xerxes'  army  wore  \iveoi  6u)prjK€t,  which 
were  probably  close-fitting  sleeveless  jackets  of  coarse 
felt.  Probably  the  takrd  (mnn),  AV  'habergeon,' 
RV  'coat-of-mail,'  of  Ex.2832  (cp  3923,  both  passages 
from  P),  was  a  corslet  of  this  character. 

Etymology  here  does  not  help  us  as  the  word  is  from  tho 
Aramaic  root  -l|  --  {jtthpeetl  '  to  fight ')  and  therefore  means 
simply  'fighting  garb.*  Targ.  Onlc  renders  it  |^, 'breast- 
plate.* (S  (Ex.  28  28)  is  based  on  another  text.  Knobel  is  on  the 
right  track  when  he  says  in  his  comment  (cited  by  Di.,  ad  toe.) : 
'  We  are  reminded  of  the  kivoO^pa^  of  the  Greeks  (JL  2529  830). 
Egypt  excelled  in  iu  manufacture. 

In  the  Greek  period  (300  B.C.  and  later),  the  ordinary 
heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  coats  of  fine  iron  chain-mail 
(d(j)pai  d\t;<rt3wr6t),  a  series  of  hnks  connected  into  a 
continuous  chain  (Rich). 

It  is  significant  that  @  gives  this  interpretation  in 
I  S.  17  s,  and  we  may  conclude  from  1  Mace.  635  that 
during  the  entire  Greek  period  this  was  the  kind  of 
cuirass  usually  wom.  Wiiat  form  of  breastplate  was 
pictured  before  Paul's  imagination  as  a  symbol  for  the 
righteousness  of  a  Christian  warrior  ( Eph.  6 14,  cp  Is. 
69x7  and  i  Mace.  6 8) — whether  a  corslet  of  scale 
armour  (column  of  Antoninus),  or  a  cuirass  of  '  broad 
metal  plates  across  the  chest  and  long  flexible  bands 
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(lamineg)  of  steel  over  the  shoulders'  (depicted  on 
the  column  of  Trajan) — can  only  be  conjectured. 
Excellent  woodcuts  representing  both  may  be  found 
in  Rich's  Die/,  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities. 
Compare  also  Warre-Cornish's  Concise  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities.  o.  C.  w. 

BREASTPLATE,  Priestly  ([K'n ;  Ex.284,  nepi- 
CTHeiON  [BAL];  elsewhere  to  AofiON  [BAF],  to 
AoreiON  [L].  '  oracle' ;  but  twice  [Ex.  256  (7)  358  (9)] 
©BAL  has  hoAhrhc  where  MT  has  j^^PI)  or  BREAST- 
PLATE OF  JUDGMENT  (lOSBiO  |^n,  Ex.2815; 
A.  TCON  KRICCCON  [BAL];  often  in  ©),  an  object 
worn  on  the  ephod  of  the  High  Priest  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  square  piece  attached  by  its  comers  to  the 
shoulder-straps  of  the  ephod  (see  Ephod,  §  3)  and  of 
like  material — probably  a  species  of  pocket  whose  outer 
side  was  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  is  uncertain. 

Di.  rejects  the  probable  derivation  from  the  root  Aasuna,  '  to 
be  beautiful,'  and  would  prefer  to  connect  it  with  ]^h,  sinus  or 
'fold'  in  which  something  is  carried ;  cp  Ewald,  Altertk.  390. 
On  the  stones  in  the  breastplate,  see  Precious  Stones,  and 
cp  Ukim  and  Thummim,  and  Nowack,  HA  2 119. 

O.  C.  W. 

BREECHES,  in  the  proper  usage  of  the  word,  denotes 
the  divided  garment  reaching  from  the  waist  to  just 
below  the  knees,  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  feminalia 
and  Gr.  TT6piCK€AH.  as  distinguished  from  bracts 
{bra£cce)  or  d^N&2YPlA€C>  which  reached  to  the  ankles 
— the  garment  ordinarily  denoted  by  the  word  '  hosen ' 
at  the  time  when  the  AV  was  made.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  garment  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  loin 
cloth  (cp  Girdle,  i).  Generally,  however,  the  long 
mantle  worn  in  the  East  made  a  special  covering  for 
the  legs  unnecessary,  and  even  the  warriors  who  are 
depicted  upon  the  monuments  with  their  short  tunics 
have  the  leg  below  the  knee  wholly  bare  with  the 
exception  of  sandals.  Noteworthy,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  the  lacings  which  protect  the  shins  and  knees  of  the 
follower  of  A§ur-bani-pal  (Per.  and  Chip.,  Art  in  Chald. 
ii.  pi.  x. ) ;  see  further  Shoes.  Breeches,  in  fact, 

seem  to  be  a  distinctively  Persian  dress  (see  Herod,  1 71 
7 61),  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  among 
the  Israelites — at  all  events  not  before  the  exile. ^  Apart 
from  the  characteristic  priestly  d*D33D  (see  below,  3), 
garments  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  only  in  Dan.  3  21 
[EV] 

1.  73T0,  sarbal  (Dan.  32i27t),  RV  •  hosen, '^  sup- 
ported by  a  consensus  of  opinion  (Theod.,  Aq.,  Sym. 
Pesh.,  Hi.,  Ew.,  Behrmann,  etc.). 

In  this  case  the  word  is  derived  from  Gr.  aaodfiapa^  a-oLpafiaWa 
(L^g.  Gts.  Abk.  207,  Fri.  Aram.  Leknw.  48),  probably  of  Pers. 
origin  (cp  mod.  Pers.  shalwdr).  In  Targ.  and  Talm.,  on  the 
other  hand,  'q  (originally  not  connected  with  the  above)  denotes 
a  •mantle';  so  Jewish  exegetes  (Aben-Ezra,  etc.)  and  AV 
('coats,'  mg.  'mantles')  in  this  passage. 

For  more  than  one  reason  the  AV  is  probably 
better.  *  Coats '  or  '  mantles  '  suits  the  climax  in  v.  27, 
which  describes  the  powerlessness  of  the  fire  over  the 
Three,  better  than  RV — their  bodies  were  uninjured ; 
nor  was  their  hair  singed  ;  their  mantles  (flowing  loose 
robes,  easily  inflammable)  were  unchanged,  nor  had  the 
smell  of  fire  passed  on  them. 

2.  v-^3,pattfl,  in  j^ini^^BS  (or  rather  pn*B?aB  [Ba.  Gi.]), 
Dan.  3  21,  is  an  exceedingly  obscure  term  for  which  are 
offered  such  diverse  renderings  as  '  hosen '  ( AV),  '  tunics ' 
(RV),  -turbans'  (RV"'*:). 

'  Turbans '  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  unphilological  and  im- 
probable (see  Turban)  ;  for  the  rest  cp  Syr.  julj^  («)  Persian 
tunic  (cp  RV)  (b)  breeches,  also  a  kind  of  leggings  (cp  AV) ;  see 
Payne-Smith,  TMes.  The  Jew.-Aram,  p^es  occurs  in  only  one 
passage  independent  of  Dan.  S  21,  and  apparently  denotes  some- 

1  Much  later,  in  the  Roman  [>eriod,  bracca^  feminalia^  and 
fascia  all  found  their  way  into  Judaea  (BrQll,  Trachten  d. 
jaden,  87). 

2  Evidently  retained  in  its  older  sense.  The  modem  '  hosen 
is  applied  to  stockings. 
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thing  worn  upon  the  feet ;  but  the  text  is  probably  corrupt  (see 
Levy,  NHIVB,  s.v.  enrfl),  although  Kohut  {Aruch  Completutn^ 
s.v.  i^rj)  argues  for  its  authenticity.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
I6T3.D  is  a  gloss  to  '?3to  ;  this  is  indirectly  suggested  by  the 
philological  evidence  and  the  versions  ((S^t^  reads  only  two  of  the 
three  terms),  and  is  directly  supported  by  quotations  in  the  old 
Latin  fathers.  For  a  discussion  of  ^310  and  \ff^^  see  further 
Joum.  Fkil.  26307^.  ['99J. 

3.  The  priestly  linen  breeches  (na-«p33p  [djd  to  cover, 
hide],  ire/x(r«fcX^  Xtva,  feminalia^  Pesh.  transliterates 
ircpll^(i)fia)  were  to  be  worn  along  with  the  holy  linen 
coat,  the  linen  girdle,  and  the  linen  turb.in  by  Aaron 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  as  he  entered  the  holy  place 
within  the  curtain  (Lev.  16 4  [P]).  It  is  probably 
by  an  oversight  that  they  are  specially  mentioned  in 
Ecclus.  45  8  along  with  the  long  robe  and  ephod  (or 
nither  the  kuttoneth  and  meU;  so  Heb. )  as  part  of  his 
•  apparel  of  honour. '  Ordinary  priests  also  wore  them 
on  sacrificial  occasions  (Ex.2842  3928  Lev. 6 10  [3]  [all 
P],  Ezek.  44 18  [the  b'he  Zadok]). 

According  to  Tos.  {Ant.  iii.  7i)  the  \Lavax6un\v  [Niese]  was  a 
girdle  (£ia^(u/ia)i  of  fine  twisted  linen.  It  was  the  undermost 
of  the  priestly  garments  and  possibly  the  most  primitive,  since 
the  older  law  of  Ex.  20  26  (J  E  [according  to  Bacon,  E])  seems  to 
imply  that  the  wearing  of  the  garment  was  not  originally 
compulsory  for  priest  or  layman.  The  change  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  primitive  conception  of  holiness.  Clothes  which  had  come 
in  contact  with  a  holy  place  or  function  became  taboo  (Ar. 
harim\  and  therefore  useless  in  ordinary  life.  The  way  to 
avoid  this  misfortune  was  to  perform  holy  ceremonies  naked 
(just  as  the  Bedouins  made  the  sacred  circuit  of  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  in  a  nude  condition),  or  in  holy  vestments  borrowed  from 
the  priests  (cp  2  K.IO22).  The  law  of  Ex.2026  Is  apparently 
aimed  against  the  former  custom  (for  which  see  further  WRS, 
RSK^  45iyrX    See  Dress,  Priest.  i.  a. — S.  A.  C. 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS  (Mt.  I247  Mk.  832  Lk.  820). 
See  Clopas,  §  3^.,  James.  §  3,  Simon,  4. 

BRICK  (nj3^.  derived  by  Ges.  from  ^  p^,  'to  be 
white,'  as  if  bricks  were  originally  made  of  a  whitish 
1  Of  the  ^^^^  '  ^"'  ^^^  '^  ^  forced  etymology ;  ^ 
Hebrews  n^^'NOoc)-^  The  Hebrew  word  for  brick 
is  not  limited  to  sun-dried  bricks.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Israelites,  like  most 
Eastern  nations,  used  this  kind  almost  exclusively ;  in 
Gen.  11 3  burning  bricks  is  mentioned  as  a  foreign 
custom,  analogous  to  the  use  of  asphalt  (see  Bitumen) 
for  mortar,  and  we  may  safely  disregard  EV's  rendering 
•brickkiln'  in  2  S.  I231.  Nah.  814.*  Sun-dried  bricks 
of  a  very  early  period  have  been  found  in  Palestine ; 
burnt  bricks  seem  to  date  generally  from  the  Roman 
period.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  houses  of  the 
mass  of  the  Israelites  were  made  of  sun-dried  clay  (see 
House)  ;  it  was  of  the  same  material  that  their  bricks 
were  composed.* 

The  true  coimtries  of  brick-makers  and  brick-builders  were 
Egypt*  and  Mesopotamia.  In  Egypt,  not  only  all  houses,  but 
also  all  palaces,  many  tombs  (including  several  of  the  smaller 
pyramids),  and  some  temples,  were  constructed  of  Nile-mud 
bricks. 

The  representations  of  brick-making  which  are  to  be 
found  in  Egyptian  wall -pictures  are  very  instructive. 
ft    Rriclr    ^^^X  "^^^  °"'y  show  the  process  with  great 
m&kinir'  ^^^'""^s-   ^^^  ^^^   illustrate   most  vividly 
^    the  serfdom  of  the  Israelites  on  Egyptian 
ground.     The  most  famous  picture,  for  example,  repre- 
sents foreigners — chiefly  of  a  Semitic  type — at   work, 

1  We  are  reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ar.  mizar  hj« 
evolved  from  the  simple  /srtr;  see  Girdle,  i. 

8  Some  scholars  consider  irAii*^,  the  Greek  term  for  brick, 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  form  K/)binth.  [n337i  Ass.  libittit^  seems  to  come  from 
lab&nUf  *  to  throw  down  flat ' ;  see  Libnah,  and  cp  Del.  Prol. 


'n 


See  the  commentaries  of  Driver,  H.  P.  Smith  and  LShr  on 
aS.  /.r.,  and  on  the  whole  passage  see  David,  5  ii,  c.  ii.  RVat 
Jer.  43  9  alters  the  unintelligible  *  brickkiln '  of  AV  into  *  brick- 
work.' 

*  Altars,  also,  were  made  of  earth  ;  cp  the  obscure  Is.  65  3 
(see  Sacrifice).     On  the  law  in  Ex.  20  25  (E?)  see  Altar.  §  3. 

*  Cp  the  fact  that  the  Eg.  word  for  brick,  dobet^  Coptic  Tfi*/i«, 
took  root  in  Asia ;  cp  Arabic  tUb  (whence  Etbiopic  fdb^  Span. 
adobe). 
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superintended  by  Egyptian  •  task  masters  *  armed  with 
sticks. 

The  analog>'  to  the  labour  of  Israel  as  described  in  Ex.  1  is 
so  striking  that  nian>r  writers  have  ventured  to  regard  the  picture 
as  referring  to  the  circumstances  with  which  tl^t  record  deals. 
The  scene,  however,  represents  'brick -making  for  the  great 
magazine  in  Eastern  Thebes '  (Opet,  mod.  Karnak\  and  the 
explanatory  legend  states  that  the  labourers  are  *  captives 
brought  by  his  majesty  (Dhutmose  or  Thoimes  III.)  for  work 
on  the  temple  of  Anion ' ;  many  (not  the  majority)  of  the  working 
men  seem  to  be  African  captives. 

The  picture  illustrates  the  whole  process  of  brick- 
making. 

We  see  the  labourers  hoeing  the  ground  with  the  wooden 
Egyptian  hoe  (sec  Agriculture,  fig.  3),  carrjdng  the  black 
earth  (Nile-mud  deposited  at  the  annual  inundation)  in  baskets^ 
to  a  clean  (sandy  10  place,  moistening  it  with  water  taken  from 
shallow  ponds,  evidently  at  some  distance  from  the  Nile,  and 
kneading  it  with  their  feet.  The  wooden  moulding-frame  is 
filled  with  material  of  the  right  consistency,  and  emptied  on  the 
ground  ;  then  the  square  heaps  of  mud,  placed  in  rows  side  by 
side,  are  left  to  dry.* 

These  Egyptian  bricks  were  usually  twice  the  size  of 
our  modem  ones.      Many  of  them  (from  dynasty   18 
3    Emmtian    *^*^^^*^s)  ^'^®  stamped  with  the  name 
?SJ  of  a  king,  to  show  that  th 


brick. 


they  belonged 
to  public  buildings ;  sometimes  the 
stamp  shows  the  name  of  the  building,  and  sometimes 
in  addition  to  this  the  name  of  the  officer  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  building.*  Stamps  as 
well  as  moulds  have  been  preserved  to  modern  times, 
and  bricks  with  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  '  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression  '  (but  see  Egypt,  §  58^),  are  shown 
in  our  museums.  We  often  find  chopped  straw  or  reed 
mixed  with  the  mud  to  make  it  more  consistent  and  to 
prevent  cracking  during  the  drying.  According  to 
Ex.  5 18  the  pharaoh  showed  his  malice  by  doubling  the 
work  of  the  Israelites.  Apparently  we  are  to  under- 
stand that,  instead  of  furnishing  straw  from  the  royal 
domains  and  from  the  magazines  of  a  fifth  part  of  the 
other  fields,  he  forced  the  oppressed  strangers  to  gather 
the  straw  from  the  fields  themselves.  This,  however, 
they  could  not  well  accomplish  during  their  scanty 
leisure  time  ;  besides,  the  stalks  were  used  (and  are 
still  used)  as  fodder,  especially  when  not  quite  dry. 
Nor  is  it  any  easier  to  see  how  they  could  get  old  straw 
of  the  previous  year  (from  the  refuse  heaps  of  farm- 
yards, etc.  ?)  in  quantities  sufficient  for  their  '  tale  of 
bricks.'  For  the  rest,  we  frequently  find  not  only 
foreign  captives,  but  also  the  Egyptian  serfs,  referred  to 
in  Eg>'ptian  texts  as  making  bricks  under  constraint. 

We  now  turn  to  the  second  brick-building  country — 
Mesopotamia.      Owing    to   the    scarcity    of  stone    in 

4.  Babylonian,  ^^y}'''''^  P'-^P^,'"'  brick  was  the  only 
^  buildmg  material,  stone  being  reserved 

for  the  ornamentation  of  edifices,  and  the  construction  of 
certain  parts,  such  as  the  threshold  (see  Babylonia,  §  15). 
Whilst  in  Egypt  rain  is  so  scarce  that  buildings  of  sun- 
dried  brick  have  a  certain  durability,  the  climate  of 
Babylonia  is  less  favourable.  The  Babylonians,  accord- 
ingly, made  their  constructions  more  solid.  They  built 
walls  of  an  enormous  thickness  :  for  example,  the  great 
enclosure  of  Babylon  which  Nebuchadrezzar  erected 
with  the  clay  dug  from  the  ditch  of  the  city  (cp 
Babylon,  §  5).  Moreover,  their  unfavourable  climate 
forced  the  Babylonians,  though  wood  was  at  least  as 
scarce  in  their  country  as  in  Egypt,  to  use  burnt  bricks, 
especially  for  the  outer  layers  of  their  thick  walls. 
This  led  to  a  high  development  of  the  art  of  glazing 
and  colouring  bricks.  We  find  large  walls  covered  with 
elaborate  paintings,    whilst   in   Egypt  such  enamelled 

t  [Docs  the  phrase,  'his  hands  were  freed  from  the  basket' 
(Ps.  81 6  [7]  RV;  •  task-basket,'  I)e  Witt),  refer  to  these  baskets? 
Cp  Del.  ad  loc. ;  but  T'O  is  open  to  grave  suspicion  (sec  Che. 
PsS''-)  ad  hc.).\ 

2  The  Egyptian  method  of  representing  objects  in  perspective 
is  likely  to  give  the  impression  that  the  bricks  are  placed  one 
above  another. 

3  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  stamp  that  the  government 
manufactured  bricks  for  sale,  and  even  that  it  had  a  brick- 
monopoly  ;  but  thb  is  very  improbable. 
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tiles  were  used  much  more  rarely  and  always  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Crude  bricks,  however,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size  and  always  without  straw,  were  the 
common  material,  especially  in  the  earlier  times. 
Hence  we  have  brick  stamps  with,  for  example,  the 
name  of  such  old  kings  as  Sargon  of  Agad6  and 
Naram-sin. 

In  Nineveh,  sun-dried  bricks  seem  to  have  been  the 
building  material  in  general  use.  On  Ezek.  4i,  which 
mentions  Ezekiel  as  portraying  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
on  clay-tiles,  see  Ezek.  SHOT  {^n^.),  p.  98/: 

w,  M.  M. 

BRICKKILN  (J3!?15).  2  S.  I231  Nah.3i4  and  (RV 
Brickwork)  Ter.  489.     See  above,  §  i. 

BEn)E(n^5)  Is.  625.  Bridegroom  {\T\T\)  Jer.734. 
See  Marriage. 

BRIDGE  (re<t)YPOYN  [A]),  2  Mace  12 13  AV  ;  RV 
Gephyrun. 

BRIDLE.  The  various  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  will  be 
found  dealt  with  in  the  articles  specified  below. 

1.  Diono,  mahsdm  (<^wA«uc»j),  Ps.  89  if  [2]  EV,  EV»"8r. '  muzzle  * 
(cp  Cattle,  §  9).  Most  inappropriate  ;  read  •"'"j:^,  *  a  guard  * 
(Ps.  141  3  rra0,  with  Herz,  Che. 

2.  niV^D,  m*sil/dth,  Zech.  142o  AVmjp.,  EV  Beli-s  [g.v.,  a]. 

3.  inO,  meifug,  a  K.  19  28  (xoAii/«5s)  ||  Is.  87  39  (xoAti'd?),  Prov. 
26  3  {Kivrpov),  EV  is  no  doubt  correct.  Cp  the  place-name  in 
2  S.Si,  Metheg-Ammah. 

4-  I9"3>  resen^  Is.30a8  (O  doubtful),  Job  80 11  (xoAivof), 
Ps.  32  9  (oj/ikJs),  Job  41 13  [5]  EV  (Oiipa^).  Perhaps  '  bit '  would 
be  a  better  rendering. 

5.  xa^»^?  J  as.  33  RV,  AV  'bit';  Rev.  14  20  EV  (cp  Eur. 
Alcesiis,  492);  cp  Hokse,  $  2. 

BRIER.     Six  Hebrew  words  have  to  be  considered. 

1.  D*3;ria.^  barkdnim  (Judg.  87  i6t),  are  mentioned 
along  with  '  thorns  of  the  wilderness '  as  the  instruments 
with  which  Gideon  '  taught,'  or  rather  '  threshed '  (v.-j  \ 
cp  Moore's  comm.  ad  loc. ),  the  men  of  Succoth.  The 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  being  unknown  and 
its  ocourence  so  rare,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
speculate  as  to  the  kind  of  thorn  intended. 

We  may  notice  that  according  to  Boissicr,  8602  (quoted  by 
Ascherson  in  LOw,  429),  berlcAn  is  in  modern  times  an  Arabic 
name  for  Phcueoftafpus  scoparitts^  Boiss.  The  parallelism  with 
'  thorns  of  the  wilderness '  in  both  places  is  enough  to  refute  the 
absurd  idea  invented  by  Michaehs  and  adopted  by  Gescnius 
that  Q^3^^  meant  'threshing- wains.'  The  method  of  torture 
alluded  to  is  that  oi  carding  {^t.  Moore). 

2.  Tce^,  Mmir,  occurs  eight  times  in  Is.  (56  7232425 
9 18  [17]  10 17  274  3213),^  in  seven  of  these  along  with 
ji»di  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  'yoo  is  a  genuine 
Semitic  word,  and  Celsius  (2 188  cp  Frankel,  89) 
pointed  out  its  affinity  with  Ar.  samur,  some  kind  of 
thorny  plant.  The  Hebrew  word  seems  a  general  one 
for  thorny  plants,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in 
Palestine  (Tristram  enumerates  si.xteen  species  of  Rham- 
nete,  FFP  263  ff.).  The  ancient  versions  give  no 
help  towards  a  nearer  determination  of  the  species. 

3-  TBTD,  sit-par  [kovv^q.  [Sym.  Kvi{\  Is.  55i3t),  a 
wilderness-plant,  probably  of  the  nettle  kind,  as  its  name 
is  apparently  connected  with  r^  =  r^,  '  to  burn.' 

©  Aq.  Theod.  took  it  to  be  the  '  fleahanc ' ;  Sym.  and  Vg.  the 
'nettle';  Pesh.  renders  fd/Ard,  probably  'savory.'  Any  of 
these  will  suit  the  passage  well  enough ;  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation this  plant  was  to  give  place  to  the  myrtle. 

4.  D*2TD.  sdrdbhlm,  AV'nff-  'rebels'  {irapoi<rrpf^aov<ri 
[Sym.  Ira/xol,  Th.  50<tko\oi]  Ezek.  26t),  is  not  a  plant 
name. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ancient  versions,  the 
word  is  almost  certainly  to  be  read  as  the  participle  (D^3"12)  of  a 
verb  common  in  Aram.,  'to  gainsay  falsely'  or  'idly' ;  and  the 

1  (!5  merely  transliterates;  in  v.  7  Aq.  renders  rpayoKdyOas 
and  Sym.  Tpt/36Aov9  (see  Field,  ad  ioc). 

Sin  the  other  three  places  where  "1*22'  occurs  (Jer.  17 1  Ezek. 
89  Zech.  7 12)  it  is  rendered  'diamond'  or  'adamant'  (see 
Adamant,  -5  3). 
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following  word,  D*J1 70,  is  perhaps  a  mistake  for  D^/b  ('  despising  *) 
or  some  such  word,  so  that  the  clause  would  read  '  though  they 
gainsay  and  contemn  thee '  (see  Co.  eul  loc.).  lliere  is  no  support 
anywhere  for  a  word  0*3^0  meaning  *  briers.' 

5.  |hVp,  sillon  (<r#:6\o^,  Ezek.  2824),*  is  connected  with 
Jewish  Aram.  ki^*d.  Syr.  salwd,  Ar.  sulld,  Mand.  Kn*^*0 
(Low,  150),  all  of  which  mean  a  'thorn'  or  *  pricking 
point.' 

6.  pnn,  hedek  {&Kar$ai,^  Prov.  I619  [where  EV 
•  thorns  •]  Mic.  7^f),  is  by  Wellhausen  (A7.  Proph.^)  149) 
connected  with  Ar.  hadlka,  an  enclosed  garden  or 
orchard  ;  he  reads  in  Micah  naioao  dtb?*  inno  D3ho  ( '  ihr 
Bester  ist  aus  der  Domhecke  iind  ihr  Gradester  aus  dem 
Cjestriipp ' ),  thus  producing  a  good  parallelism.  On  the 
other  hand.  Low  (147),  following  Celsius  (ii.  35^),  ex- 
plains the  word  by  reference  to  Ar.  hadak,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Lane  (j.v.  ),  is  Solanum  cordatum.  Tristram 
{FFP,  368)  identifies  it  with  Solanum  sanctum,  L. 
(sometimes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  :  see  Bad.C)  153). 
We  may  at  all  events  gather  from  Prov.  15 19  that  a 
thorny  plant  capable  of  forming  a  hedge  is  intended. 
For  Heb.  68  AV  [t/j(/9oXo4j,  see  Thistle  [4].     N.  M. 

BBIGANDINE  (|^),  Jer.  464,  RV  '  coats  of  mail ' ; 
see  Breastplate  (l  ). 

BBHISTONE  (i.e.,  brenston,  *  burning  stone'; 
t\*^l^\,  gophrith ;  $€low  \^  sulphur). 

The  passages  are  Gen.  19  34  Dt.  29  93  [99]  Job  18 15  Ps.  11 6  [7] 
IS.SO33  849  Ezek.  8893  Lk.  1799  Rev.917/:  14xo  199o  20io 
21 8t).  Gophrlth  is  apparently  connected  with  "ICat  *  bitumen  * 
(at  the  Anun.  and  Ar.  forms  with  initial  k\  but  surely  not  of 
Bactrian  origin,  as  Lagarde  -*  supposed. 

Almost  invariably  the  passages  in  which  brimstone 
is  mentioned  relate  to  divine  judgments ;  there  is  no 
direct  statement  of  any  use  to  which  sulphur  was 
put  by  the  Hebrews.  They  cannot  have  known  any- 
thing of  the  industrial  uses  of  that  mineral,  which  have 
so  largely  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  regions  where  it  is 
most  easily  obtained  (e.g. ,  Sicily).  The  only  objects  to 
which  it  was  applied  by  the  ancients,  according  to  Plin. 
i7A^85i5,  are  the  making  of  lamp  wicks  (ellychnia)^ 
the  fumigation  and  cleansing  of  wool,  certain  medical 
remedies,  and,  lastly,  religious  purifications'^  (cp  Od.22 
481 483  ;  after  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors). 

It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  sulphur  was  used  in 
the  so-called  Tophkth  (g.v.)  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (cp  Is. 
8033)^  and  one  conclusion  may  safely  be  drawn  from  the  many 
descriptions  in  which  brimstone  is  referred  to — that  the  Israelites 
were  not  unacquainted  writh  the  volcanic  phenomena  known  as 
'aolfatara '  or  those  known  as  '  fire-wells '  (as  emanations  of  car- 
buretted  hydroeen,  when  they  take  fire,  are  frequently  called). 
These  '  fire-weUs '  occur  in  many  of  the  districts  where  mud- 
volcanoes  appear,  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  N.  America.^  Reminis- 
cences of  phenomena  of  this  kind  apparently  underlie  certain 
parts  of  the  account  of  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
m  Gen.  19  and  the  other  passages  (see  above)  where  the  same 
narrauve  is  directly  or  indirectly  alluded  to. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Greeks  (see 
//.  14415  Od.  124x7)  and  the  Romans  (Plin.  HN  35 15),' 
associated  the  ozonic  smell  which  often  so  perceptibly 
accompanies  lightning  discharges  with  the  presence  of 
sulphur.  This  may  help  to  explain  the  passages  which 
describe  or  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  rain  of 
fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven  (Job  18x5?  Gen.  19  24 
Ps.  116  Ezek.  3899  Lk.  1799). 

BBOIDEBED  COAT,  RV  'coat  of  chequer  work' 

1  On  0'3^Vp,  Ezek.  26  see  above,  4. 

2  The  reading  of  4(  in  Mic.  7  4  (i?  vti^  iierfmyttp)  presupposes 
a  reading  pyi3  (Vollers  in  ZA  TlVi  xoX 

'  Probably  from  the  same  root  as  Bvtt/itmus,  and  wholly  un- 
connected with  ^e<k. 

*  Beitr.  74  27 ;  Sent.  1 64/ ;  Sym,  2  93/ 
CpO\*.  i»f<r/.14  79iy:, 

Lurida  supponunt  fcecundo  sulfura  fonti, 
Incenduntque  cavas  fumante  bitumine  venas. 

•  See  Sir  Archibald  Gcikie  in  Ency.  BHtJ^)  10  951. 

7  Fulmina,  fulgura  quoque  sulpuris  odorem  hai)ent,  ac  lux 
ipsa  eorum  sulpurea  est. 
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(X^^   njh?),  Ex.  284.    See  Embroidery,  §    i ; 
Tunic,  §  2. 

BBOIDEBED  WOBK  (Hl^iri),  Ezek.  16  xo.  See 
Embroidery,  §  x. 

BBOOCHES  (D^nn).  Ex.3699  RV;  AV  'bracelets' 
[see  Hook,  2].     See  also  Buckle,  1. 

BBOOK.  The  Hebrew  word  usually  thus  rendered 
is  ^nj,  nahal  (xeifui/5^oi^;  cp  in  NT  Jn.  I81),  which, 
like  the  Ar.  wddy,  denotes  not  only  the  flowing  brook 
itself  (cp  ]Ty^  7n5,  Am.  694).  but  also,  like  the  Ar. 
tvdJy,  the  dried-up  river  bed  ^  (cp  the  term  3T3X,  Jer. 
15 18).  Hence  Job  likens  his  imstable  brethren  to 
a  brook  whose  supply  of  water  cannot  be  cotmted  on 
(Job  615). 

In  Is.  196,  T^jjD  nk*»  y^dri  mdflh'^  'the  brooks  of  defence,' 
means  rather  '  streams  of  Egypt '  (so  RV).  Tk;,  ye'dr,  a  word 
which  bears  resemblance  both  to  the  Eg.  'io</)ru*,  '  river,'  and  to 
the  Ass.  iaurUf  *  stream,"  is  applied  usually  to  the  Nile. 

P'SKj  'a^JM,  in  D.'O  *2*0H,  dpJtiJ^  mayim,  *  water-brooks,'  Ps. 
429  [3I  Joel  190  (iniyat,  i^<r<t«  v6dn»v\  is  a  poetical  word 
which,  from  its  radical  idea  of  holding  or  confinine,  denotes 
properly  a  channel  (cp  Is.  8  7X  It  is  otherwise  rendered  '  stream,' 
*river,'  'waters,'  etc,  and  occurs  in  various  involved  figurative 
meanings,  in  Job  12 91  (AV  'the  mighty*),  40x8  (AV  'strong 
pieces'),  41 15  [7] (D*|30  'gW,  AV  'scales'). 

VdtD,  fftfkkal^  rendered  *  brook  *  in  9  S.  17  90,  is  a  word  of  un- 
known etymological  history  (for  Fr.  Del 's  identification  with  the 
Ass.  mfkaltu^ '  a  canal,'  cp  Dr.  ad  loc.  and  ZDMG  40  794).  The 
word,  if  not  corrupt  (We.  conjectures  some  such  word  as 
IJT^  or  out  of  its  pkce,  b  quite  unknown.* 

Vor  Brook  Of  Egypt  (D^^sp  Vn^X  Is.  27 19  RV,  see  Egypt, 
River  of.  For  Brook  of  the  AnOMtli  (nnnyn  "jru),  Am.  6 14 
RV,  see  Arabah,  Brook  or  the.  s.  A.  C 

BBOOM  (Dph),  I  K.  194  RV^k.,  AV  Juniper. 

BROTH  ^Sn!i\  Judg.  6 19/  Is.  65 4t.  See  Cooking, 
§  3 ;  Sacrifice. 

BROWN  (Wn),  Gen.  SOsa/.  AV ;  see  Colours,  §  8. 

BUCKET  (^S.  cp  Ar.  </a/w^«.  Ass.  dimu).  Is.  40 15 
(jcdioj  [WAQF]) ;  in  Nu.  247  ((nrippjo.  [BAFL]).  used 
figuratively  of  Israel's  prosperity.     See  Agriculture, 

BUCKLE.  I.  According  to  some  authorities  the  nn 
(c(t>pd^ri^AC,  armillas)  of  Ex.3599  was  a  buckle  (AV 
•bracelets,'  RV  'brooches').     See  Ring. 

2.  So,  too,  the  myxK  of  a  S.  1  to.     See  Bracelet 

(5). 

3.  Th^Ki\    (iMacc,1089   11 58   1444)    was    a    gold 
buckle,    bestowed   in   one   instance  as  an  honourable 
distinction  on  Jonathan  by  king  Alexander  Balas,  'as 
the  use  is  to  give  to  such  as  are  the  kindred  of  the  king 
(i  Mace.  10  89). 

Such  buckles  or  brooches  formed  the  fastenings  of  the  outer 
garment  on  the  breast  or  over  the  shoulder.  They  were  of 
various  shapes,  the  commonest  being  a  flat  circular  nne  with  a 
pin  passing  through  the  centre  (Rawlinson).  The  use  oi  golden. 
buckles  (like  that  of  the  purple  rol>e)  was  reserved  to  men  of  dis- 
tinction (see  passages  cited,  and  cp  Livy,  89  31) ;  see  Crown,  |  4. 

BUCKLER.  For  jaO.  mdgin  (2S.2231AV),  H^V. 
fitmak  (Ps.  869X  •'Tjnb,  sohirak  (Ps.  9I4)  see  Shibu>.  For 
nph,  r^mah  (i  Ch.  128)  see  Spear  (so  RV). 

BUGEAN  (BOYrAlOC  [BKAL^].  bug^us).  Est.  126 
AV.     See  Agagite. 

BUKKI  (^i?3,  §  52;  abbreviated  from  ^HJipB ; 
BoKxCeli  [L]  ;  see  Bukkiah). 

1.  Said  to  have  been  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Aaron  in  the 
line  of  Eleazar ;  x  Ch.  C  5  51  [5  31  6  36]  (t/.  5  B««<  [B],  -•»#tai  [A] ; 

^  Vn3  is  accordingly  fH>metimes  rendered  *  valley ' :  cp,  e.g. ,  Dt. 
236  2  Ch.  20  16  33  14  in  RV. 

2  The  Targ.  identifies  *?3*o  with  the  Jordan.  No  help  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Versions,  unless  the  SicAif  Avtfcurt  <ntvuihovrt%  of 
<5l  be  correct,  in  which  case  D'DH  ^D*D  »"ay  be  a  corruption  of 
some  such  won.1  as  D*"l?j?9  ^^  ^  .-7159  (elsewhere  late).  See 
also  H.  P.  Smith,  ad  loc. 
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».  51  -Kcu  [DAD;  Earn  7  4  (BojwcWi  [BA])=  i  Ead.  8  a,  Boccas 
(BoKKa   [BAl).      In4Esd.'       '^-    "    "    •'^ 


i.la    the    name    appears    as    Boriih 


a.  Danite  ;  one  of  the  chiefs  chosen  to  divide  <3anaan  (Bciettp 
IB),  -xxt  [Fl.  -«"P  IL],  BoKmi  [A]),  Nu.34aa  [P]. 

BUKKIAH  (^n*i52,  perhaps  connected  with  the 
Syr.  verb  J^jaa,  and,  if  pointed  rViJ?*  signifying 
•  Yahvvi  has  tested,'  §§  39,  52);  one  of  the  sons  of 
Heman,  i  Ch.  26413  (Bo^KCl AC  [B],  BOKKIAC,  KOKK. 
[A],  BOKXIAC  [L],  IJL^J^d).     See  Bakbukiah. 

BUL  (7^3,  perhaps  'rain-month,'  from  711^;  cp  in 
Ph.  72,  C/S  L  no.  31  ;  its  identification  with  the  Palm. 

divine  name  >H  (in  713*13^,  etc. )  is  not  certain  ;  BaaA 
[BA],  BoyA  [L]),  I  K.  638.     See  Month,  §§  a,  5. 

BULL  (li53.  Jer.52ao;  ■»$,  Gen.  82i5[i6] ;  i\^, 
Job21 10  ;  T315,  Ps.  50 13,  and  TAYPOC,  Heb.  9 13).  See 
Cattle,  §  2.  For  the  bull  in  mjrthological  represenia- 
tions,  see  Calf,  Golden  ;  Cattle.  §  14  ;  Cherub, 
§  7  ;  and  cp  Stars,  §  3  a.  For  the  brazen  bulls  (2  K. 
16 17).  see  Sea,  Brazen.  It  is  worth  adding  that 
bull-fights  are  often  represented  on  wall-paintings  ^  in 
Egyptian  tombs  (see  P.  E.  Newberry,  £1  Bersheht 
pt.  i.,  p.  38,  n.  i). 

BULLOCK  (■»§).  Ex.  29 10.     See  Cattle,  §  2. 
BULL»  WILD  («^r»),  Is.6l3o.  AV;  RV  Antelopb 

BULBUSH  (}b;)K).  Is. 585  (RV  'rush'),  and  Bul- 
rushes  (N9I),  Ex.  23  Is.  I83  (RV  in  the  latter  'papy- 
rus'), both  words  elsewhere  Rushes  (q.v.). 

BULWABK.  For^^n.  hil  (AV  occasionally,  RV 
usually  '  rampart "),  see  Fortress,  |  5 ;  for  HIB,  finnah^  a  Ch. 
2615  (RV  ' botdements,'  mg.  'comer  towers')*  see  Battle- 
ment and  Fortress,  |  5;  for  1^31^,  mdfdd  (EccL9x4X  and 
lisD,  m4^^(Dt.  2O30),  see  War. 

BUNAH  (n3^3  •  intelligence ' :  cp  in  Palm.  N313, 
Vog.  Syr.  Cen.,  no.  3),  a  Jerahmeelite  (B^^N^^l^^  [B], 
BaANA  [A],  AMINA  [L]).  1  Ch.  2 as. 

BUNDLE  (I'^V),  Gen.  4235  of  money;  Ctlxs  of 
myrrh  ;  i  S.  25  39  of  life.     See  Bag  (4). 

BUNNI  (^33,  '»M3  and  ^m.  §§  S.  79  ;  cp  Bani). 

I.  A  Levite,  Neh.94  {fiovvuK  [L] ;  transl.  vi6f  [BMA]),  see 
Ezra,  \u%  i3(/.)  ;  possibly  identical  with  the  signatory  to  th« 
covenant  (see  Ezra,  i.,  |  j\  Neh.  10 1^  [x6]  {fiaan.  [BKA],  fioxxn 
or  vio^  [L]),  whose  name,  however,  is  perhaps  due  to  ditto- 
grapby  of  Bani  [n.  4]  in  v.  i4[i5J. 

a.  Another  Levite,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  temple,  Neh. 
11 15  (BKA  om.,  /Sorra  [L],  -a*  [Hc.aing-  sop.]) ;  not  mendoned  in 
II  iCb.014. 

BURDEN  (K*^.  massd — i.e.,  'lifting  up';  he;pce 
either  '  burden  '  or  '  utterance '  ['  to  utter '  b  '  to  lift  up 
the  voice ']).  '  Burden '  in  EV,  when  used  of  a  pro- 
phetic revelation,  should  rather  be  '  oracle '  (as  RV^^- 
a  K.  9a5  etc.).  Cp  Prophecy.  The  term  inassd 
became  a  subject  of  popular  derision  in  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  owing  to  its  double  meaning  (see  above), 
so  that  Jeremiah  pronounces  a  divine  prohibition  of  its 
use  (Jer.  2833^ ).  It  continued,  however,  to  be  used  in 
the  headings  of  prophecy.  As  to  the  application  of 
massd,  once  only  it  denotes  divine  judicial  sentence 
(2  K.  Qas;  cp  Jer.  2836);  elsewhere  there  is  no  such 
limitation  of  meaning.  In  Prov.  8O1  beyond  doubt 
K^D  should  be  emended  to  Svto*  in  Six  to  ^cto  (see 
Agur,  Lemuel). 

0BKAQ  renders  variously  Ai^jb^ta  (in  the  Minor  Prophets 
regularlyX  jniita.  (Is.  15 1  17  x  22  x  and  21  x  [Q]),  opofui  (Is.  21  x 
also  ib.  15 1  [A],  22  x  [A],  and  28  x  [MAQn^-JX  and  ofMurtc  (Is. 
19  X  806). 

BUBIAL  (rn|l3ip).  Is.  14ao.     See  Dead.  §  z. 

BUENINO  (HBlb),  aCh.21x9.  See  Dead,  §  i ; 
Law  and  Justice,  §  12. 
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BUBNINO  AGUE(nnip;  1  Kxepoc  [AFL],  ikthr 
[?  B]),  Lev.  26  x6t ;  see  Diseases,  §  6,  Medicine. 

BUENT  OFFERING  (n^ir),  Lev.13;  see  Sacri- 
fice. 

BUENT  OFFEEINO.  ALTAE  OF  (H^n  H^fP), 
Ex.  30a8 ;  see  Altar,  §  2/  ;  Sacrifice. 

BUSH  represents  in  AV  three  different  Hebrew  words. 

1.  n»,  sin^h  (^Tos,  rubus:  Ex.  3a-4  Dt.33x6  Mk- 
12a6  Lk.644  [EV  'bramble  bush']  2O37  Acts730  35t) 
-   Hebrew  **®"^'^  *  rough   thorny  bush — which   is 

^^^^  the  original  sense  of  our  'bramble' — as 
is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  in 
later  Hebrew,  in  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Assyrian,  and 
confirmed  by  the  rendering  of  the  ancient  Versions. 
Low  (275),  following  Forskal  {Flor.  ^g.  Ar.  cxiii. ), 
identifies  it  with  Rubus  fruticosus.  Some,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bramble  is  not  found  on  Sinai,  assume 
that  a  kind  of  acacia  is  referred  to.  These  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  used  in  OT  and  NT  respectively  only 
in  connection  with  the  theophany  to  Moses  in  Horeb 
(Sinai),  except  in  Lk.  644.^  In  OT  (Ex.  3a-4  Dt  33 16), 
and  in  Acts? 3035,  the  term  refers  to  the  actual  bush ; 
in  Mk.  12a6=Lk.2037  (see  RV)  to  the  section  of 
Exodus  containing  the  narrative  (see  below,  §  2). 

2.  n'b,  sidh  (xXwp^y,  virgultum,  EV  'plant,'  (Sen. 
25;  Adn;,  arbor,  EV  'shrub,'  Gen.  21 15;  also  Job 
8047t^)  is  in  Gen.  25  probably  used  in  a  general  sense 
of  any  wild-growing  shrub ;  in  the  other  passages  the 
reference  may  be  more  specific.  Low  (78),  who  cites 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  equivalents — sihd  and  Uh — 
identifies  it  with  Artemisia  judaica  L,  but  allows  that 
the  Arabic  word  is  used  by  Syriac  lexicographers  for 
various  species.     See  also  Wetzstein,  Reiseber.,  41. 

3.  D'V7n3.  nahdloltm  (jtay^t,  foramina,  AV  '  bushes,* 
RV  'pastures,'  mg.  'bushes,'  Is.  7x9t)  is  almost 
certainly  connected  with  the  root  ^.nj,  Ar.  nahala  (see 
Barth,  AT^f  2x5),  whose  proper  sense  is  that  of  leading 
cattle  to  the  drinking-place.  The  noun,  therefore, 
means  '  drinking- places ' — ^like  Ar.  manhal  or  mawrid. 
This  is  better  than  the  more  general  rendering 
'jjastures.'  'CHefts'  (^,  Vg.)  rests  on  a  false  ety- 
mology ;  and  '  bushes '  (Saad.  etc. ,  AV)  is  seemingly 
due  to  conjecture  (Ges.  Thes. ). 

The  theophany  in  the  bush  (Ex.  3a-4)  is  remarkable. 
Elsewhere  the  '  angel  of  Yahw^'  is  a  theophany  in  human 

2.  The  'biimm^  ^"^""z  .^^  ^T   ^PP^f^^^^^^   (»^°^ 
-  ^^,  ^^  w.2bi)  the  only  special  appearance 

""■*^  is  that  of  fire.     The  nearest  parallel 

is  Judg.  18  90,  where  the  angel  ascends  in  a  flame  of 
fire ;  but  the  human  form  of  the  appearance  is  there 
unmistakable.  The  story  in  the  form  which  it  assumes 
in  Exodus  appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  fusion  of  two 
widely  current  beliefs — that  fire  indicated  the  divine 
presence  (see  Theophany,  §  5),  and  that  certain 
trees  were  the  permanent  abodes  of  deities.  It  seems 
probable  from  the  character  of  the  reference  in  Dt. 
8C16  that  there  was  current  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  according  to  which  the  bush  was  Yahw^'s 
permanent  dwelling  ;  for  the  phraseology  (.nao  *:3r» 
'  who  dwelt  in  the  bush ' )  indicates  the  same  per- 
manency of  the  divine  presence  as  was  subsequently 
supposed  to  characterise  the  temple.  Renan,  however, 
would  read  "yo  *a3r,  *  who  dwells  in  Sinai  *  (cp  1/.2),  and 
certainly  in  Exodus  the  fiery  appearance  is  clearly  re- 
garded as,  like  other  thcophanies,  temporary.  Robert- 
son Smith  (Rel.  Sem.i^^  ^93/-) ci'^  some  parallels  from 
non-biblical  sources,  and  argues  that  '  the  original  seat 
of  a  conception  like  the  burning  bush,  which  must  have 
its  physical  basis  in  electrical  phenomena,  must  prob* 

1  nso  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  Rock,  x  S.  144  (*«e 
Michmash). 

3  Where  G  {j\x»vvrt,  cvi^x*^)  ^^^  y)e«ti  led  astray  by  th« 
likeness  of  the  word  to  the  verb  n%  i  hut  Aq.  and  Sym.  have 
^vrd,  (in  v.  7  Sym.  <;^vTel  aypiaX 
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BUSHEL 

ably  Ic  sought  in  the  clear  dry  air  of  the  desert  or  of 
lofty  mountains.'  We  need  not  rationalise  and  suppose 
a  bush  of  the  nr^jt.  overgrown  with  the  Laranthus 
acaciep,  which  has  an  alwindance  of  fire-red  blossoms 
(so  the  iKjtanist  traveller  Kotschy,  in  Furrer's  art. 
♦  iJorn,'  fiL2iz).  Cp  further  Ekaudissin,  Stud,  zur 
sent.  Religionsgeich.  2  223  ;  Jacob,  AUarab.  ParalUlen 
zumATjf.  N.  M..  §  i;  G.  B.  C.  §  2. 

BUSHEL  (moAioC*  modius),  a  measure  of  capacity  ; 
Mt5i5  Mk-421  Lk.ll33.t  See  Weights  and 
Measures. 

BUTLEB  {T\\fm),  Gen.  40 1  4I9;  q>  Cupbearer, 
and  see  Meals,  §11. 

BUTTER  (HKpn),  Gen.  188.     See  Milk. 

BUZ  (T^3).  I.  Second  son  of  Nahor,  Gen.  22  31 
(Bai/|  [A]  -f  [L]).  As  Buz  is  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion wiih  Dedan  and  Tema  in  Jer.  25*3  (P«*»  [BK'AQ], 
'6  [fcC*],  B«i*  [Q™'  ]),  it  must  have  been  an  Arabian 
people.  Buz  and  Hazo  {q.v.)  are  connected  by  DeL 
{Par.  307  ;  Riehm's  HWB^,  124)  with  the  Bazu  and 
Hazu  of  the  annals  of  Esarbaddon  (Budge,  Hist,  af 
Esarh.  59-61,  KB,  2 130/.),  two  districts  not  to  be 
exactly  identified,  but  evidently  in  close  proximity  to  N. 
Arabia.  E^rhaddon's  description  of  the  land  of  Bftza 
is  not  an  inviting  one ;  it  was  a  desolate,  snake-haqnted 


CADES 

region.  Probably  Bur  should  be  vocalised  Boz  (rz),  to 
accord  with  Bazu  and  the  vowels  ou  and  »  in  the  Gk. 
forms  (cp  Frankel.   V'orstudUn  zu  d^r  Sfpt.  ii6». 

2.  A  Gadite  (^k^o^*^  [Bl,  B<n<  [LJ,  Axt^«<  [A  ;  see  Ami, 
iD,  I  CkSut. 

BUZI  (*\\1,  probably  a  gentilic  ;  see  Buz),  father  of 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  Kq.v.,  §  w,  E:z.l3[2]  (BoyzCe]! 
[B.\Q].  n€<|>AYAlCM€NOC  [Q^•j^ 

BUZTTE  (n^3,  o  BoYz[€]iTHC  [BKC],  o  Toy  Boyzi 

[A];  0»**c  adds  tmc  AycCcliTiAoc  X<*>PAC).  a 
gentilic  noun  fix)m  Buz  {q.v.),  applied  to  Elihu,  the 
fourth  speaker  in  the  poem  of  Job  (Job322),  who  is 
also  said  to  have  been  *  of  the  family  of  Ram. '  From 
the  fact  that  Ram  is  the  name  of  a  Judahile  family,  to 
which  Boaz  and  David  are  said  to  have  belonged  (Ruth 
4 19  21),  and  that  an  Llihu  appears  in  i  Ch.  27x8  as 
'one  of  the  brethren  of  David,'  Derenbourg  {REJXb) 
conjectures  that  '  Buziie '  should  rather  be  ' '  Bozite '  = 
•  Boazite '  (*7^).  To  complete  this  theory  Elihu  ought, 
it  would  seem,  to  be  David's  brother.  Unfortunately 
'  Elihu '  in  i  Ch.  27  r%  is  most  probably  corrupt,  and, 
even  if  not,  '  brethren '  is  a  vague  and  uncertain  term 
(see  Elihu,  2).  Moreover,  dramatic  propriety  naturally 
suggested  the  description  of  Elihu  as  an  Aramaean  Arab. 
Ram  {q.v.,  2)  is  probably  a  fictitious  name,  like  Elihu 
and  Barachel.  T.  K.  c 
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CAB,  RV  Kab  (3?;  kaBoc  [BAL]).  2  K.  Cast,  a 
dry  measure,  one-sixth  of  a  scab  (see  Weights  and 
Measures).  So  at  least  Jewish  authorities  (see  Bux- 
torf,  j.t/.  2p) ;  but  in  this  passage  2p  ('cab')  is  prob- 
ably a  scribe's  error  for  13  ('cor').  See  Dove's 
DuKG,  Husks. 

CABBOH  (p35.  XABra  [BA],  xaBBo)  [L]),  an  un- 
identified city  in  the  lowland  of  Judah.  mentioned 
between  Eglon  and  Lahmas  (Josh.  1640).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  as  the  Machbena — AV  Machbenah 
(Kaaao ;  fuixapWCL  [B],  -afirjtfa  [A],  fMx^awa  [L]) — 
mentioned  among  the  Calebite  towns  enumerated  in 
iCh.  249,  and  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the 
present  el-Kubeibeh,  lying  between  Kh.  'Ajlan  and 
Kh.  el-Lahm,  sites  that  have  been  proposed  for  Eglon 
and  Lahmas. 

CABINS  (nV3n),  Jer.87i6t,  AV;  RV  Cells  (^.i/.). 

CABUL  (^135 ;  xcaBA  [a^acoa^cA]  [B],  xaBcoA 
[A].  XO.  [L]).  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh. 
1927),  the  x«/5«^«  (variants  -[v],  -/3oX.,  -^a\., 
yafJLoKdtv)  mentioned  by  Josephus  ( Vit.  43,  44,  45)  as 
a  village  on  the  confines  of  Ptoleniais,  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata  (modem  Jefat),  may  safely  be  identified  with 
the  modem  Kabul,  236  ft  above  sea-level,  9  m.  SE.  from 
Acco.  It  is  probably  the  xo/3ou\wy  (but  other  codd. 
read  ^ajSot/Xwy),  which  Josephus  (5/83)  gives  as  on 
the  sea  coast  of  Tyre  and  forming  the  E.  fi-ontier  of 
Ix)wer  Galilee.  The  name  was  current  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders  as  Cabor  or  Cabour,  a  fief  presented 
in  1 186  to  Count  Joscelin  by  King  Baldwin  IV.,  and 
it  gave  its  name  to  a  family  (Rey,  Colonies  Franques  en 
Syne). 

In  I  K.  9 10-13  it  is  told  how  Solomon,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  buildings  in  Jerusalem  to  which  Hiram 
contributed,  gave  to  the  latter  '  twenty  cities  in  the  land 
of  (jalilee,'  but  Hiram  was  dissatisfied  with  them  and 
Mhey  were  called  the  land  of  Cabul  unto  this  day' 
(Heb.  Vi32  pK,  ©BAL  fipiQy  fQf  ^2^.  Jos.  ^«/.  viii.  63, 
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Xofici^iui',  described  as  bordering  on  Tjrre ;  c,  Ap.  1 17, 
XoJSovXcur ,  '  a  piece  of  land  in  Galilee ' ).  *  For  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus  that  in  Phcenician  the  name  means 
'  un pleasing'  {ovk  dp^cKotf)  there  is  no  evidence.  Yet 
the  true  explanation  ought  not  to  be  far  away.  If  we 
could  recover  it  we  should  see  that  the  popular  wit  was 
not  so  poor  as  Hiller,  Ewald,  and  Thenius  supposed 
(*?123='?3|.  'as  nought').  Cheyne  {PSBA,  21 177^ 
['99])  would  correct  '  land  of  Cabul '  into  '  land  of 
Zebulun '  ;  |*ri3T  may  have  been  written  'Vint,  and  when 
the  mark  of  abbreviation  had  been  lost,  some  learned 
scribe  may  have  corrected  Viat  into  S3  3.  The  witticism 
would  be  like  that  which  explained  Beelzebul  as  'lord 
of  dung,'  and  'Izebel  as  'what  dung'  (see  Beklzebul, 
Jezebel)  ;  it  would  be  a  new  popular  etymology  of 
Zebulun.  The  •  twenty  cities,'  on  this  hypothesis,  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Galil,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Josephus,  and  probably  also  when  iK.  9ii-j3  was 
edited,  extended  as  far  as  Xa/Soi/Xo^K  or  Cabul.  Of 
course  the  >%Titer  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  name 
Zebulon  was  now  given  for  the  first  time  ;  he  only  offers 
a  new  justification  for  the  name.  For  a  less  probable 
view  (^133  corrupted  from  y^j ;  cp  V*?3,  'dung'),  see 
Klostermann.  (Cp  also  Bdttg. ,  Topogr.-hist.  Lex.  zu 
Josephus,  s.v.  *  Chalabon.')  By  its  own  evidence  ("unto 
this  day')  the  story,  in  its  present  form,  is  by  no  means 
contemporary  with  the  events  with  which  it  deals. 

The  Chronicler,  whose  views  would  not  allow  him  to  record 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  the  Holy  I^nd  to  the  Gentile,  so  alters 
the  story  as  to  make  it  appear  that  it  was  Hiram  who  '  gave  the 
cities  to  Solomon'!  (aCh.82).  The  AV  translators  have 
attempted  to  reconcile  this  with  the  story  in  Kings  by  rendering 
*  gave '  '  restored  '  (R  V  *  bad  given  ")• 

CADDIS.  RV  Gaddis  (taAAic  [AV],  -ei  [N]).  sur- 
name of  JOANNAN  (i  Mace.  22).  See  Maccabees, 
i.  §§  I  3. 

CADES.  RV  Kedesh  (khAcc  [AK],  kcA.  [V], 
1  Mace.  11 63).     See  Kedesh,  3. 

^  A  scholiast  (Field's  Hex.^  I.e.)  interprets  Vl33  hy  AovAciac 
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CADBS-BARNB 

CADES-BABNE  (k<\Ahc  B^rnh  [BKA]).  Judith6x4 
AV ;  RV  Kadesh-Barnea. 

CADBDEL  (kaAmihAoy  [A]),  iEsd.5a6  AV. 
RV  Kaumiel. 

CiESAB  (kaicap  [Ti.  WH])  is  used  in  the  NT 
as  a  title  ol  Augustus  (Lk.2i)  and  Tiberius  (i^.  3i). 
The  latter  emperor  is,  moreover,  the  'Caesar'  of  Mt 
22 17^  Mk.  12i4^  Lk.  202a^  (cp  282)  and  Jn.  19 12^ 
Claudius  Caesar  is  named  in  Acts  11 28  (AV,  but  RV 
om.  Csesarwiih  Ti.  WH),  and  is  alluded  to  in  Acts  17 7. 
The  'Caesar'  of  Paul  (Acts 25 8^  263a  27 24  2819)  is 
Nero,  whose  'household'  is  mentioned  in  Phil. 422  (oi 
iK  Ttjs  KaUrapot  olKlas).  The  reference  here  is  hardly 
to  members  of  his  family,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
Stephanas  in  i  Cor.  16 15,  to  the  familia  or  household 
slaves.  See  further  Apocalypse,  §  43^,  Israel, 
§§  87-115. 

CiESABKA.  I.  Casarea  PalsMtins  (kaicaria 
[Ti.  WH],  -6IA  Uos.];  in  Talm.  nO^p,  mod.  Arab. 
1    E&rliar  -^^-A'^'f^^O'^).  the  only  real  port  south  of 

historv  ^^^"™®^'  ^^  ^"*^t  ^y  Herod  the  Great  (on 
^'  the  name,  see  §  3)  in  time  for  it  to  become 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Judaa,  and  to 
play  the  great  part  in  the  passage  of  Christianity  west- 
ward from  Palestine  which  is  described  in  Acts.  The 
site  was  that  of  a  Phcenician  (cp  Jos.  ^«/.  xiii.  I64) 
settlement  with  a  fortification  called  the  Tower  off 
Straton  (Sr/xircuj^of  Wxtpr^oi) — a  Hellenic  form  of  a 
Phoenician  proper  name.  Astart3raton  (Pietschmann, 
Gesch.  der  Phon,  81  ;  Hildesheimer.  Beitr.  z.  Geog. 
PaUst.  4^,  where  the  variant  reading  -rv  ^1:0  or  nr. 
•  Devil's -Tower.'  given  in  Talmud  B  Shebiith,  vi.  I36, 
and  in  Talmud  B  Megilla  is  explained  as  a  Jewish 
nickname  for  a  town  called  after  a  worshipper  of 
Astarte).  There  was,  according  to  Strabo,  a  landing- 
place  {irp6<ropfiOv  fx^*')'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  the  town  was  under  a  'tyrant.'  Zoilus 
(Jos.  Ani.  xiii.  I22);  but  Alexander  Jannaeus  took  it  for 
the  Jews,  along  with  the  other  coast  towns  {id.  15). 
These  were  enfranchised  by  Pompey  and  made  subject 
to  the  province  of  Syria  (id.  xiv.  44).  After  the  Battle 
of  Actium  they  were  presented  to  Herod  the  Great 
along  with  Samaria  and  other  places  by  Augustus  {id. 
2  Rebniltbv  -^^-^s)'  ^P  '°  ^^^^  '•'"^  Herod  had 
Herod.  confined  his  building  designs  to  the  E. 
side  of  the  Central  Range.  Now.  how- 
ever, in  alliance  with  Rome,  he  came  over  the  watershed, 
and  out  of  Samaria  built  himself  a  capital  which  he 
called  after  his  patron,  Sebast6.  Requiring  for  this  a 
seaport  that  should  keep  him  in  touch  with  Rome,  he 
chose  Straton's  Tower  as  the  nearest  suitable  site  to 
Sebast6.  He  laid  the  lines  of  a  magnificent  city,  which 
took  him  twelve  years  to  build  {id.  xv.  96  ;  '  ten  years,' 
xvi.  5i). 

Josephus  describes  the  thorough  and  lavish  archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  usual  Greek  fashion,  there  were  palaces,  temple, 
theatre,  amphitheatre,  and  many  arches  and  altars.  There  were 
also  vaults  for  draining  the  city — as  carefully  constructed  as  the 
buildings  above  ground.  A  bieakwater  200  ft.  wide  was  formed 
in  20  fathoms  depth  by  dropping  enormous  stones.  The  south 
end  was  connected  by  a  mole  with  the  shore,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  looked  N.,  the  prevailing  winds  on  this  coast  being 
from  the  SW,  (id.  xv.  96 ;  ^/i.  21  5-8).  To-day  the  remains  of 
the  breakwater  are  160  yards  from  shore,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  measures  180  yards  {P/i/'  Mem.\ 

Herod  called  his  citv,  like  Scbasti,  after  Augustus,  Kai<rapcia 
2c/3a<rr^,  and  his  harbour  Ai^i^i'  SeSatrrof.  When  Csesarea 
Philippi  was  built  (see  below,  f  8),  Herod's  sea- 
8.  NamOS.  port  came  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  names 
Ka«rapeia  irapoAtoc,  K.  17  cirl  BaXairju  and  even 
K.  17  irpbf  S«/3aaT(|»  Aifi«yi  (on  a  coin  of  Nero,  De  Saulcy, 
Nnmisin.  de  la  Terrt  Sainte,  116),  and  Cajsarea  Palarstinte. 
The  name  of  Straton  survived  long  (Jos.  Ant,  xvii.  11 4,  Sirab. 
xv.,  Epiphanius  De  pond,  et  mens.  125,  Ptol.  v.  16).  The 
Talmud  calls  the  city  after  the  harbour,  Leminah. 

Caesarea  became  the  virtual  capital  of  all  Palestine. 
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C^SAEEA 

'Caesarea  Judaeae  caput  est,'  says  Tacitus  {Hist.^^%\ 
A  A  ly^mBTi  ^'  ^*^^  thoroughly  Roman ;  the  Talmud 
(^  ^^'  ^*^<^*^^^^'  ^)  cal^  >^  daughter  of 
^'  Edom,  the  mystic  name  for  Rome.  The 
Procurator  lived  there ;  there  was  an  Italian  garrison 
(.\ctslOi;  cp  Cornelius.  §  i);  and  in  the  temple 
there  were  two  statues — of  Augustus  and  of  Rome.^ 
Though  there  were  many  Jews  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  879,  BJ 
il  137  144/.  iii.  9i),  the  inhabitants  were  mainly 
Gentile. 

Here,    then,    very  fitly,  was   pwured    out  upon   the 

Gentiles  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  10 45).     There 

ft    NT        ^^^  \^^Ti  a  Christian  congregation  from 

refereneAa.  ^^  earliest  possible  time.  Philip,  one  of 
the  seven  Deacons,  took  up  his  residence 
there  ( Acts 8 40  ;  cp  21 8 16).  About  41  A.D.  there 
came  to  a  Roman  centurion  Cornelius  {q.v.)  a  divine 
message  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  who  was  prepared  for 
this  by  a  vision  which  taught  him  that  God  would  make 
clean  all  that  the  Jewish  law  had  hitherto  prohibited  as 
unclean.  Peter  came  to  Caesarea,  made  the  profound 
and  decisive  acknowledgment  that  God  accepts  in  every 
nation  him  '  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness,' preached  Jesus,  saw  the  descent  of  the  Spirit 
up>on  the  little  Gentile  company,  and  baptized  them 
(Acts  10).  This  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  opinion 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  11),  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  missionary  labours  of 
Paul,  to  which  firom  this  stage  onwards  the  Book  of 
Acts  is  devoted. 

Csesarea  is  next  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  awful 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (12 19),  to  whose  government 
it  had  been  given  over :  some  of  its  coins  bear  his 
superscription  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews,  133,  136). 
After  him  it  passed  again  to  the  Roman  procurator 
of  Judaea,  and  became  the  chief  garrison  of  the  troops 
under  him.  Paul  arrived  at  Cajsarea  on  his  voyage 
from  Ephesus  (Acts  18  22),  and  there  he  was  tried  with 
a  fairness  and  security  that  were  impossible  in  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  25).  The  contrast  between  the  two  cities, 
which  is  so  evident  in  this  story,  proves  how  thoroughly 
Roman  and  imperial  Caesarea  was.  Besides  receiving 
so  fair  a  trial,  Paul,  during  his  two  years  of  residence 
in  the  town,  was  not  threatened  by  the  Jews,  as  he  had 
been  in  Jerusalem.  From  the  harboiu"  of  Caesarea  Paul 
sailed  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  (27i). 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  town  is  soon  told.    Contests 

between  its  Jewish  and  Gentile  inhabitants  led  to,  and  were 

among  the  first  incidents  of,  the  great  revolt  of 

6.  Later    the  Jews  against  Rome,  66^.  a.d.  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 

history.  879;  BJ  \\.  is  7  14  ^/  is  1  vii.  8  ^\  Vespasian 
made  the  town  his  beadauarters,  and  was  there 
proclaimed  emperor  in  69.  He  established  there  a  colony,  but 
without  the  *jus  Italicum,'  under  the  title  Prima  Flavia  Augusta 
Cxsarea,  to  which,  under  Alexander  Severus,  was  added  Metro- 
polis Provincia  Syria  Pale^ttinse  (Pliny,  //A' v.  13  69  ;  and  coins 
m  De  Saulcy,  Num.  de  la  T.S,  112  jf.  pi.  vii.X  This  deter- 
mined the  rank  of  Czsarea  in  the  subsequent  organisation  of 
the  Church.  Its  bishop  became  the  Metropolitan  of  Syria : 
Eusebius  occupied  the  office  from  315  to  318.  Otigen  had  made 
it  his  home.  Frocopius  was  bom  there.  When  the  Arabs  came 
it  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  commander  of  the  imperial 
troops ;  in  638  it  was  occupied  by  'Abu  'Obeida.  Like  all  the 
coast  towns,  it  lost  under  Arab  domination  the  supremacy  which 
the  Greek  masters  of  Syria,  in  their  necessity  for  a  centre  of 
power  on  the  sea,  had  bestowed  upon  it.  It  became  a  country 
town,  known  only  for  its  agricultural  produce (Le  Strange,  Pal, 
under  the  Moslems,  474).  The  advent  of  a  western  power  with 
the  Crusaders  revived  it  for  a  little ;  Baldwin  II.  took  it  in  1103, 
and  rebuilt  it ;  the  present  niins  are  mostly  of  (Crusaders' 
masonry.  Saladin  took  it  in  1187,  Richard  I.  in  1191 ;  and  St. 
Louis  added  to  its  foitifications.  It  was  finallv  demolished  by 
the  Sultan  Bibars  in  1265,  and  since  his  time  has  lain  in  ruin. 
(See  further  on  details  Keland,  Pal.  dioff. ;  SchQrer,  Hist* 
4  84^. ;  G ASm.  HG  i  i%ff.\ 

a.  Casarea  Philippi  (kaicapCgIia  h  <t)iAinnoY, 

both  in  NT  [Ti.  WH]  and  Jos.),  so  called  after  its 

7   Site  of  C   ^°""^^'"'  P"iLip  (see  Herodian  Family, 

PhilippL      ^^  **^^  tetrarch,  son  of  Herod,  to  whom 

*^*^        the  district  was  granted  in  4  B.a,  occu* 

pied  a  site  which   had  been  of   the   utmost  religious 

>  Philo,  Legal.  adCajum,  38,  mentions  the  ^fpaartlov. 
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and  militaiy  importance  from  remote  antiquity.  Just 
under  the  S.  buttress  of  Hermon,  at  the  head  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  about  1150  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  high 
cliff  of  limestone  ('from  100  to  150  ft.,'  Robinson, 
LBR  406)  reddened  by  the  water,  infused  with  iron, 
that  oozes  over  it  from  above.  A  cavern  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  filled  with  the  debris  of  its 
upper  portion,  and  from  this  debris  there  breaks  one  of 
the  souroes  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  probably  the  sanctuary 
known  as  Baal-gad  {q.v.)  or  Baal-hermon. *  Close 
by  is  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.  Karat  es-Subebeh,  and  at  its  foot  the  miserable 
village  of  Baniasl  Probably  here  (GASm.  //G  480), 
rather  than  at  Tell  el-Kddi,  the  site  favoured  by  most 
authorities,  lay  the  city  of  Laish  that  was  afterwards 
Da.v  (^.v.  ). 

The  place  must  have  been  eariy  occupied  by  the 
Greeks,  both  because  of  its  sanctity,  and  because  of  its 
•    T*.  iiiof^i^  strategical   position.       Polybius   (16 18 

a^MmB      ^^^^  mentions  it  as  the  scene  of  the 

^^  *     great   battle  in  which  Antiochus  the 

Great  won  Palestine  from  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greeks 
displaced  the  worship  of  Baal  by  that  of  Pan. 

The  cave,  in  which  there  is  still  legible  an  inscription,  ViaA 
rt  KoX  yivfi^it,  was  called  rh  llavtvoy  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10 3,  B/ 
i.  21 3  iii.  10  7),  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
(Kus,  HE  7  17).  The  village  and  the  country  around  were 
designated  by  a  feminine  form  of  the  same  adjective,  Ucan^  or 
Ilavcac  (Jos.  Ani.  xviiL  2  z  xv.  10 3  xvii.  8 1,  etc. ;  Pliny,  v.  I874X 

In  20  a  C  Herod,  having  received  the  district  from 
Augustus  on  the  death  of  Zenodorus,  the  previous  lord 
of  these  parts  {AaL  xv.  IO3  5/  i.  21 3).  built  a  temple  to 
Augustus  and  set  in  it  the  emperor's  bust  The  first 
year  that  it  came  into  his  possession,  3-2  B.C,  Philip 
the  Tetrarch  founded  his  new  town,  and  called  it 
Caesarea  after  Augustus  (/4«/.  xviii.  2i  A^ii.  9i;  coins 
in  De  Saulcy,  Num.  de  la  T.S.  313^  pL  xviil).  So 
it  came  to  be  known  as  Philip's  Caesarea  (Ant.  xx.  93), 
or  as  Caesarea  Panias  (see  die  coins).  When  Philip 
died  the  Romans  administered  the  district  directly,  both 
before  Agrippa  I.  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  in  the 
interval  between  him  and  Agrippa  II.,  who  embellished 
it  and  changed  the  official  designation  to  Ne/wi^uit  in 
honour  of  Nero  {Ant.  xx.  94).  The  town's  full  title  was 
'  Oiesarea  Sebasti,  Sacred  and  with  Rights  of  Sanctuary 
under  Pancjon*  (De  Saulcy,  pL  xviii.  8).  Later  the 
name  Caesarea  was  dropped  and  Paneas  survived,  the 
Arabs  when  they  came  changing  it  to  its  present  form 
of  Banias.  A  shrine  of  El-Khidr  ( =  Elias  =  St.  George) 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  to  Augustus. 

Caesarea  Philippi  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

Jesus  is  said  to  have  come  not  to  the  town  itself,  but  to 

a    NT       ^^^  p^Tls  (rd  fUpTj,  Mtl6i3)  or  villages 

!V2*        thereof  (Mk.  827).     Probably  he  avoided 

xvierenceB.  ^  ^  ^^  avoided   other  Gentile  centres 

{e.^.,  Tiberias)  established  by  the  Herods,  but  in  the 

great  saying  which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  in  this 

neighbourhood,  '  Thou  art  Peter  and  on  this  rock  will 

I  build  my  church,'  it  is  possible  to  see  some  reference 

by  contrast  to  the  heathen  worship  founded  upon  that 

cliflf  of  immemorial  sanctity  above  the  source  of  Jordan. 

In  the  Jewish  war  Vespasian  rested  hb  troops  in  Oesarea 
(Jos.  B/'m.  9  7).  and  in  celebration  of  the  close  of  the  war  Titus 
and  A^ppa  II.  exhilnted  shows  on  a  large  scale  {ib.  viL  2  iX 
In  Chnsttan  times  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  ;  and 
Eascbius  {HE  618)  relates  that  the  woman  whom  Christ  nealed 
of  an  issue  of  blood  (Lk.  843)  was  a  native  of  the  town,  where  a 
statue  commemorated  her  cure.  Castle  and  town  were  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  contests  by  both  sides  during  the  Crusades. 
For  further  details  see  ReL  Pal.  '  Paneas ' ;  SchQrer,  Hist. 
vL  132 ;  Stanley,  SP  391 ;  GASm.  HG  473^^.  G.  A.  S. 

CAQE.  Cages  (or  rather  wicker-baskets,  cp  Am. 
8 a)  for  confining  birds  in  are  mentioned  twice  in  EV 
<see  Fowls,  §  10):  (i)  in  Jer.527  the  houses  of  the 
wicked  are  as  full  of  (the  g^rains  of)  deceit  as  a  cage  (aii?^ 
JMuk  =  K\u^%  AV«8r-  'coop.'  ira7(t  [BXAQ])  is  full  of 
birds ;  and  (2)  in  Ecclus.  11 30  the  heart  of  a  proud  man 

i  Once  corrupdy  Baal-hamon  (f  .9.) 
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is  like  a  decoy  partridge  in  a  cage  (or  basket :  h  xap- 
rdWifi  [BXA],  cp  Ar.  kirtall'*'*,  a  fruit -basket).  A 
cage  (n^o)  for  lions  also  is  mentioned  in  Ezek.  19  9  RV 
(see  Lion). 

(3)  ^vkoKrjf  rendered  *hold'  and  'cage'  ia  Rev.  18 2  (RV 
*  hold  ),  denotes  rather  a  prison  (so  RVmc.). 

CAIAPHAS  (kaTa'<|>ac  [Ti.].  kaia'<|>ac  [WH], 
Kd^t(t>&C  [CDabc]),  Mt.  263  Lk.  82  Jn.  18 13,  or  perhaps 
Caiphas.     See  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

CAIN  (I^i?!?  ;  [za]kana€im  [B],  [zanco]  akcim — 
i.e.,  pgri:  nWJ  [A],  [zANOy]  AKCN  [L]),  a  town  in 
the  hill  coimtry  of  Judah  (Josh.  16 57),  may  possibly  be 
the  mod.  Yajkin,  3  m.  SE.  from  Hebron  {PEFMem.  ii. 
312,  371  ;  but  see  GASm.  HG  278).    Cp  Amalek,  §  6. 

CAIN(|^p;  KMN  [ADEL],  cajn).  In  Gen.  4  we 
have  accounts  of  two  different  Cains,  linked  together  by 
the  editor.  The  proof  of  this  will  be  briefly  indicated 
below  (§§  2-4) ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  first  the 
more  ancient  and  simpler  of  the  two  stories. 

1.  Cain  is  the  name  of  the  hero  who  in  Gen.  4x7  is 
-    --       ,^^      represented  as  the  foimder  of  the  city 

baUderS"  ®'  Enoch  1  (Hftnok).  The  name  evi- 
fl«n.  4  tF  ^  ir  ^'^^^y  conies  ifrom  an  early,  though  not 
U«n.  tjj.ogj.  ^  genuine  Hebrew,  tradition;  another 
dociunent  (5  9^ )  gives  it  as  Cain  an  {q.  v. ),  Its  natural 
meanings  are  'smith,'  'artificer'  (Ar.  Main,  Aram. 
kaindyd) ; '  for  the  connection  with  kdndh,  '  to  produce ' 
(also  •  to  acquire'),  suggested  in  Gen. 4i,'  is  philologi- 
cally  difliculL  The  more  general  sense  '  artificer '  suits 
best  for  Cain  the  city-builder,  and  the  more  special  one 
'smith'  for  the  second  part  of  the  compoimd  name 
Tubal-cain.  Both  these  names  are  attached  to  heroes 
who  at  the  outset  of  the  tradition  must  have  possessed 
a  divine  character  (see  CAiNitES,  §§  5,  10). 

2.  The  central  figure  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  4  ^b-^6 

also  is  called  Cain. 
3.  Hid  nomad  of  The  story  has  come  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
Qon.  4  2^-z6.  abbreviated  form.  Its  substance  is  as 
follows.  Once  upon  a  time  Cam  and  his 
brother  Abel  sacrifioed  to  Yahwi.  Cain,  being  a  husband- 
man, brought  of  the  fiaiits  of  the  ground  ;  Abel,  as  a  shepherd, 
offered  the  fat  parts  of  some  of  his  first-bom  lambs  (cp  Nu.  18 17X 
Both,  as  was  usual  in  ancient  religion,  looked  for  a  visible  sign 
that  their  gifts  were  accepted.  What  the  expected  sign  was  at 
the  sanctuary  to  which  they  resorted,  we  are  not  told  (cp  WKS, 
AV/.  Scm.(^  178),  and  we  may  pass  over  later  conjectures.  At 
any  rate,  we  leam  that  only  Aoel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  (sec 
Abel  [L]).  Now  Cain,  hacl  he  been  wise,  would  have  aemeaned 
himself  hurablv  towards  Abel,  for  who  can  say  to  God,  What 
docst  thou?  0oh9i2).  Instead  of  this,  he  cherished  evil 
thoughts,*  as  an  oracle,  perh.-ips  sought  by  Cain,  warned  him. 

*  And  Yahwfc  said  to  Cam,  Why  art  thou  wroth  T  and  why  is 
thy  countenance  fallen  ?  Surely,  if  thou  doest  well,  thou  canst 
lift  up  thy  head|  and  if  thon  doest  not  well,  thy  sin  must  cause 
it  to  fall :  from  irritating  words  abstain,  and  thou  take  heed  to 
th>'self  ?  And  Cain  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Abel,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  open  country  .  .  . ;  and  Cain  assaulted  his 
brother  Abel,  and  slew  him.  Then  follows  a  fresh  oracle, 
containing  a  ciu^e  upon  Cain,  who  is  condenmed.  not  only  to 
banishment  (cp  Hom.  //.  2665),  but  also  to  a  life  of  restless 
wandering.  The  curse,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the  promise  of 
protection  against  outrage,  by  means  of  a  'mgn'  which  will 
uidicate  that  Cain  is  under  the  care  of  Yahwi. 

According  to  the  older  commentators,  with  whom 

1  See,  however,  col.  623,  note  3. 

2  Di.  and  Del.  support  this  etymology  by  the  very  doubtful 
Syj)  commonly  rendered  'his  spear'  (so  ©bal),  a  Sam. 21x6, 
where  a  better  reading  is  U'^Pi  'his  helmet'  (Kau.  HS^  Bu., 
H.  P.  Smith,  after  Klo.). 

*  Eve  exclaims,  rnn*"nK  P*K  'n*3pi  '•<••  *  I  have  wrought,  or 
produced,  a  man  with  the  help  of  Yahw&.'  This  can  hardly 
be  right ;  'T\H  is  too  vague,  and  the  variations  of  the  comment- 
ators prove  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  text.  On  Marti's  view 
see  col.  621,  n.  2.  Considering  that  rrjp  »s  one  of  the  words  mean- 
ing '  to  create '  (see  Creation,  I  30),  we  may  assume  that  Eve, 
in  the  pride  of  her  motherhood,  likens  herself  to  her  God,  and  says, 

*  I  have  created  a  man  even  as  Yahwfc."  Targ.  Onk.  reads  for 
nK,  HKD*  This  is  nearer  the  truth.  pKo  probably  comes  from 
f^r J;  i  •    iP  fell  out,  and  O  was  confounded  with  H  (cp  Judg. 

14  •  5). 

*  Che.  Ex/.  T.,  July  1899 ;  cp  Box,  f3.,  June  1S99,  and  Ball 
(SBOT). 
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even  X)elitzsch  must  be  grouped,  this  is  the  same  Cain 


8.  Not  son 


as  the  builder  of  the  first  city,  and  he  is 

of  *  Adam.'  ^^^^  *^^  first-bom  son  of  the  first  man. 

This  view    is    critically  untenable    (see 

Cainites.  §  2),  mainly  on  account  of  the  improbabilities 

of  the  course  of  events  which  it  assumes. 

The  first  man  has  been,  as  we  knovtr,  driven  out  of  Paradise 
for  transgressing  a  divine  command.  According  to  the  traditional 
view,  however,  nis  first-born  son  Cain  is  so  little  imoressed  by 
the  punishment  that  he  murders  his  own  brother.  More  than 
this,  he  becomes  the  direct  ancestor  of  another  murderer,  who 
<q>parentty  goes  unpunished,  and  who  is  also  (contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  2  lb)  a  polygamist.  Now  note  another  point.  The 
original  dwelling  of  Cain  is  not,  as  we  are  to  suppose  was  that 
of  the  first  man  and  his  wife  after  their  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
to  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  (see  8  24),  but  in  a  cultivatea 
and  well -peopled  land  where  Yahwi  is  worshipped  with  sacri- 
fices,  and  holds  familiar  intercourse  with  men  (even  with  Cain) 
— apparently  S.  Palestine  (on  4 16  see  later).  Nor  is  there  any 
curse  upon  the  ground  which  Cain  tills ;  it  is  his  omoi  self-caused 
curse  that  drives  him  unwillingly  into  the  land  of  wandering — 
i.e.t  into  the  desert.  There,  however,  without  any  explanation, 
he  gives  up  his  unsettled  life,  and  advances  further  in  avilisation 
than  before.  He  builds  a  '  city.'  This  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  the  ingenious  remark  ^  that  even  nomad  tribes  in  Arabia 
have  central  market  stations  (Ar.  ^rya^  plur.  ^urd),  for  '  city  * 
b  evidently  used  as  a  general  term ;  Oim  is  as  much  a  city* 
builder  as  Nimrod,  and  only  as  such  (or,  upon  Budde's  theory, 
as  the  father  of  a  city -builder)  could  he  find  a  place  in  the 
Hebrew  l^end  of  civilisation.  How  are  these  inconsistent 
statements  to  be  reconciled?  Every  possible  way  has  been 
tried  and  has  (ailed.  It  was  high  time  to  apply  the  key  of 
analysb;  and  no  one  who  has  once  done  this  will  wish  to 
return  to  past  theories  (see  Cainites,  |  2). 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  story  of  Cain  and 
Abel  once  had  an  independent  existence,  and  circulated 
4-  Oriflin  of  *^   ^^^  ^^  ^®  sanctuaries  of  Southern 
atorJr  Palestine.     It  is  probably  not  a  borrowed 

^'  Canaanitish  myth,  but  an  independent 
Israelitish  attempt  to  explain  the  strange  phenomena  of 
nomad  life — the  perpetual  wandering  in  the  desert  and 
the  cruelly  excessive  development  of  the  custom  (in  itself 
a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  according  to  the  Israelites)  of 
vengeance  for  bloodshed.  As  Robertson  Smith  (follow- 
ing Wellhausen)  rightly  remarks,  Cain  is  the  embodiment 
of  •  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  lawless  nomad 
life,  where  only  the  blood-feud  prevents  the  wanderer  in 
the  desert  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  first  man  who 
meets  him,'  and  the  mark  which  Yahw^  sets  on  Cain's 
person  for  his  protection  is  '  the  sAarf  or  tribal  mark  (cp 
BT*?).  without  which  the  ancient  form  of  blood-feud,  as 
the  affair  of  a  whole  stock,  however  scattered,  and  not 
of  near  relatives  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 
worked'"  (cp  Kinship,  §i/,  and  Cuttings,  §  i). 
Now  we  can  guess  why  the  nomad  of  the  story  is  called 
_  -^  C)ain ;  Cain  is  the  eponym  of  the  Kenites 

of  name.  (^^°  *"^  "^  ^^^^  called  ]'.p. ;  but  cp  Amalek, 
§  6  /)»  whose  close  alliance  with  the 
Israelites  and  location  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  are 
well  known.  That  the  Kenites  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  a  more  civilised  mode  of  life,  and  yet 
adhere  to  their  nomadic  customs,  was  a  siu-prise  to  the 
Israelites,'  and  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  grew  up  to 
account  for  it  Nothing  but  a  curse  seemed  to  explain 
this  inveterate  repugnance  to  city  life,  and  a  curse  im- 
plied guilt ;  while  the  unbridled  vindictiveness  of  the 
nomads  (see  Goel.  §  2/. )  was  explicable  only  by  a  com- 
passionate command  of  Yahw6,  who  after  all  was  the 
God  of  the  Kenites  as  well  as  of  the  Israelites,  so  that 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  tribe  was  also  a  sign  that 
its  members  worshipped  Yahwfe  and  were  imder  his 
protection.  Cain,  then,  represents  the  nomad  tribe  best 
known  to  the  Israelites.  He  is  contrasted  with  Abel 
{i.e.  the  '  herdman' ;  see  Abel  [i.]),  because  the  pastoral 

«  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship,  215/;  cp  Stade,  ZATIV  14,  ioc^Jf. 
['94I.  Marti  {Lit.  CentreUbl.  Klay  22,  1897)  finds  a  prophetic 
reference  to  this  mark  in  Gen.4i,  pointing  nk*  and  rendering  '  I 
have  acquired  a  man,  a  bearer  of  the  sign  of  Yahw^.'  So  inde- 
pendently Zeydner  \ZATW  \%\'xoff.\^^y\\  but  the  sign  is 
surely  not  circumcision.     See  Stade,  op.  cit.  iSj. 

S  Ewald  suggested  this  {Hist.  1  371X  The  theory  is  most 
fully  worked  out  by  Stade,  not,  however,  without  extravagances 
(see  Amalek,  |  7X 
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life,  when  comomed  with  a  fixed  domicile,  seemed  to 
the  Israelites  the  ideal  one.  That  the  Kenites  them- 
selves would  have  sanctioned  this  portrait  of  their 
eponym  is  not  probable.  They  presumably  represented 
him  with  some  of  the  noble  features  natural  to  a  hero  of 
solar  origin.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say  with  Neubauer 
(PSBA  11 283)  that  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  a 
firagment  of  Kenite  folk-lore. 

To  the  member  of  the  Yahwist  circle  who  worked  up 
the  two  (not  to  say  three)  Cain  stories  together  we  may 
ascribe  4  1  za,  and  the  words  '  on  the  east  of  Exien ' 
in  V.  16.  The  addition  of  the  latter  words  converts  iSy 
in  the  poetical  phrase  1^3  pK,  '  land  of  wandering ' — de- 
rived presumably  from  the  old  tradition — into  a  prosaic 
proper  name,  which  is  boldly  identified  by  Sayce  and 
Boscawen  with  the  land  of  the  Manda  or  nomads — i.e., 
the  mountain  ranges  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.  The 
original  narrator  meant  presumably  the  land  between 
Judah  and  Edom,  where  the  Kenites  lived. 

The  above  contains  some  fresh  points;  but  Stade's  essay, 
*Das  Kainszeichen,'  ZATiy  I4250/:  Ibi^jjr.  ['94-'95l  = 
Akeidemische  Reden  ('99],  229-273,  gives  the  most  complete 
critical   treatment  of  the  subject.     Cp  Houtsma,   *  Israel  en 


Qain,'  TkT,  '76,  pp.  82-98. 


T.  K.  C. 


CAINAN.  or  rather,  as  in  i  Ch.  1 2  and  RV, 
Kenan  (lyR;  kainan  [BAL]).  i.  The  son  of  Enosh 
(Gen.  69-14).  That  Kenan  is  a  humanised  god  has 
been  shown  already  (see  Cain,  §  i)  ;  Cain  and  Kenan 
are  forms  of  one  name  (cp  Lot  and  Lotan).  pp  or  wp,  it 
may  be  added,  is  the  name  of  a  god  in  Himyaritic  inscri|>- 
tions(ZZ>A/G  81 86;  CIS  4.  no.  20;  WRS.  Rel.  Sem.^)^^^). 

2.  A  son  of  Arphaxad  in  ^aukl  of  Gen.  10  24  (Koti'a^  [AD 
11 13,  and  therefore  in  Lk.  8  36.  The  name  is  due  to  an  interpola- 
tion, made  in  order  to  bring  out  ten  members  in  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  11 10-26.  The  real  tenth  fix>m  Noah,  however,  is  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham.  t.  K.  C. 

CAINITES.  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
descendants  of  (3ain  mentioned  in  Gen.  4 17-24.  Tra- 
1  HAhrew  *^^^*®"'  *^  Ewald  said  long  ago,  is  the 
Tr&dition.  commencement  and  the  native  soil  of  all 
narrative  and  of  all  history,  and  its  circle 
tends  continually  to  expand,  as  the  curiosity  of  a  people 
awakens  to  fresh  objects,  and  as  foreign  traditions  are 
intermixed  with  those  of  home  growth.  Questions  about 
the  origins  of  things  are  especially  prone  to  crowd  into 
the  circle  of  tradition,  and.  when  the  various  traditions 
respecting  remote  antiquity  come  to  be  arranged,  it  is 
natural  to  connect  them  by  a  thread  of  genealogy. 
There  is  a  real,  though  but  half-conscious,  sense  among 
the  arrangers  that  what  is  being  produced  is  not  history 
but  a  working  substitute  for  it,  and  so  there  is  the  less 
scruple  in  taking  considerable  liberties  with  the  form  of 
the  traditions,  many  of  which  indeed,  being  of  diverse 
origin,  are  inconsistent  The  Hebrew  traditionists.  in 
particular,  were  evidently  filled  with  a  desire  to  bring 
the  traditions  into  harmony  with  the  purest  Hebrew 
spirit  In  minor  matters  they  agree  with  the  tradition- 
ists of  other  nations  :  in  particular  they  limit  the  super- 
abtmdant  material  for  genealogies  by  the  use  of  round 
numbers,  especially  ten. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  Gen.  4 
and  5  since  Ewald' s  time ;  but  that  profound  critic  has 


a.  Gen.  4 17-24. 


the  credit  of  having  already  noticed 


that  the  story  of  Cain  and  .\l)el  is  not 
as  early  as  the  genealogy  which  follows.  This  conclu- 
sion may  now  be  taken  as  settled  :  Gen.  4i-t6  and  17-24 
are,  generally  speaking,  derived  from  separate  tradi- 
tional sources.^  Both  sections  are  indeed  Yahwistic  ; 
but  the  tone  and  character  of  their  contents  is  radically 
different. 

The  true  meaning  of  CJen.  4 17-24  was  seen  first  by 
Wellhausen.  The  section  contains  relics  of  an  Israel- 
itish legend  which  made  no  reference  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  order  of  things  by  a  deluge,  and  traced  the 

1  See  Wellh.  JDT,  1876,  p.  ^99 y.  (=C//  to/),  who  was 
followed  by  WRS,  EB(^\  art.  *  l^mcch  '  ('82),  and  Che.  EB(^ 
art.  'Deluge'  ['77I.    So  Ryle,  Early  Narratives^  79  ['92]. 
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beginnings  of  the  existing  civilisations.  The  legend  is 
partly  based  on  nature-myths,  for  the  Hebrews  were 
not  as  unmythological  as  Renan  once  supposed.  Their 
myths,  however,  were  to  a  large  extent  borrowed : 
when  the  Hebrews  stepped  into  the  inheritance  of 
Canaanitish  culture,  they  could  not  help  adopting  in 
part  the  answers  which  the  Canaanites  had  given  to  the 
question,  '  Whence  came  civilisation  ? ' 

The  Canaanitish  culture-legend  is  unhappily  lost ;  but 
the  fragments  of  Philo  of  Byblus  (Mijller,  Fr.  Hist. 

3.  Canaanitish  ^''-  V^^  ^'  f"?^  '''?'*'^"r  ""Tf' 
CnVr  1  A  ^®^^  some  of  the  elements  of  two 
UQlCur  -  gen  Phoenician  culture-legends,  in  one  of 
which  the  invention  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  occupations 
was  ascribed  to  divine  beings,  whilst  in  the  other  it  was 
ascribed  to  men  (Gruppe, /)/V^r/>^A.  Culte  u.  My  then, 
\\oT  ff.  \  cp  Phcenicia).  Berossus,  too,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge  fiom  fragmentary  reports,  appears  to  have 
accounted  for  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  a  series  of  mani- 
festations of  a  divine  being  called  Cannes,  which  took 
place  in  the  days  of  the  first  seven  antediluvian  kings  of 
Babylon  (Lenormant,  Les  Origines,  \  588/. ).  This  sub- 
stantially agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  tablets  that 
the  bringers  of  culture  were  the  great  gods,  such  as  E^, 
'  the  lord  of  wisdom,'  and  his  more  active  firstborn  son 
Marduk  (Merodach),  the  creator.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  supplied  by  the  mjrthic  story  translated  by 
Pinches  [see  Creation,  §  16  (c)\  where  Marduk  is 
said  to  have  made,  not  only  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  but  also  cities  and  temples.^  City-building 
is  in  fact  everywhere  one  of  the  characteristic  actions  of 
humanised  nature-deities  (Osiris,  Jemshid,  etc. ),  and  it 
would  be  inevitable  that  the  civilised  Canaanites  should 
trace  the  origin  of  cities  to  semi-divine  heroes  (iifud^ijy 
yivoi  dvdpwv,  II.  12  33),  if  not  to  the  creator  himself. 
Still,  though  the  Canaanitish  culture-myth  is  lost,  we 
may  be  sure  of  one  point — ^viz. ,  that  it  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Babylonian  myths,  the  supremacy  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  in  Palestine  at  a  remote  age  being  amply 
proved  by  the  Amama  tablets. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  in  Bgrossus'  a  list  of  ten 
antediluvian  kings  at  the  head  of  the  mythic  history  of 

.    T «  *  ftf    Babylonia,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 

Bam  na  '^^'  ^®  genealogy  of  the  ten  patriarchs  in 
Gen.  5,  to  which  the  shorter  one  in  Gen.  4 
is  so  closely  allied,  is  derived  from  it,  and  to  attempt 
conjectural  identifications  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Hel- 
lenised  Babylonian  names.  This  course,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Hommel,  the  present  writer  does  not  think 
it  prudent  to  take,  ( i )  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
phases  through  which  the  Berossian  list  has  passed,  and 
(2)  because  of  the  violent  hypotheses  to  which  this  course 
would  often  drive  us. 

By  taking  the  Hebrew  names,  however,  one  by  one, 
and  using  Babylonian  clues,  it  does  not  seem  hopeless 

_    -,  .       to  reach  probable  results.      Cain,  for  in- 

'    stance — the  name  which  meets  us  first — 

means  '  artificer. '     Can  we  avoid  regarding  this  as  the 

translation  of  a  title  of  the  divine  demiurge,  borrowed 

firom  Babylonia  through  the  medium  of  the  Canaanites  ? 

_       -     Moreover  since  Enoch,  the  son  of  Cain, 

evidently  belongs  to  the  same  legend,  and 

indeed  shares  with  his  father  the  honour  of  the  foundation 

of  the  first  city'  (to  which  his  own  name  is  given),  we 

cannot  hesitate  to  regard  Enoch  too  as  of  divine  origin. 

This  view,  indeed,  is  as  good  as  proved  if  the  statements 

^  1  RF^  6110;  Zimmcrn  in  Gunkel's  Schdfi/.  i2d.  Cp  these 
lines  (Obv.  37,  39,  4c) — 

Lord  Merodach  [constructed  the  house],  he  built  the  city, 
[He  built  the  city  of  Nifier],  he  built  E-kura  the  temple, 
He  built  the  city  Erech,  he  built  E-anna  the  temple. 

3  Fragm.  ix.-xi.  in  Lenormant,  Kssaide  Comnt.  sur  Birose^ 
241-251. 

8  Or  did  Enoch  not  rather  build  the  city  himself?  So  Budde, 
who  emends  133  D&'3i  *  after  his  son's  name,'  into  ICCD?  *  after  his 
own  T\SiXti^'  {_Ur^rsclt.  120 /^),  thus  making  'Enoch'  the  subject 
of  the  verbs  '  builded '  and  '  called.' 
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in  Gen.  522-24  (P)  are  traditional.^  We  are  told  that 
Enoch  lived  365  years  (a  solar  number).'-*  that  he  '  walked 
with  God,  and  (then)  disappeared,  for  God  had  taken 
him.'  The  number  is  attested  alike  by  the  Hebrew,  the 
Sam.  and  the  LXX  text,  and  even  if  we  lay  but  little 
stress  on  that,  the  phrases  quoted  seem  unmistakably 
primitive,  and  imply  that,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
story,  Enoch  was  a  semi-divine  hero  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  earthly  days,  was  taken  to  the  paradise  of  God.' 
When,  too,  we  consider  the  clear  parallelism  between 
Enoch  and  Noah,  and  between  Noah  and  Xisuthrus  or 
Par-napistim  (the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  Flood-story ; 
see  Deluge,  §  2),  it  becomes  reasonable  to  identify 
Enoch  with  PSr-napistim's  great  visitor  in  Paradise  (he 
went  there  to  obtain  healing  for  his  leprosy),  whose 
name  b  perhaps  most  correctly  read  Gilganies.  Gil- 
game§,  like  Enoch,  is  a  divine  being  —  whether  we 
regard  him  as  a  hero  who  becomes  a  god,  or  (more 
plausibly)  as  a  god  who  becomes  a  hero,  is  a  matter  of 
indifference — and  like  Enoch  he  is  associated  with  the 
sun.*  As  Enoch  in  the  Hebrew  tradition  is  the  an- 
cestor of  Noah,  so  (inverting  the  relation)  Par-napistim, 
the  Babylonian  Noah,  is  the  ancestor  of  Gilgames.  The 
latter  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  *  waters  of  death ' '  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Par-napistim  in  Paradise,  and  we  may 
presimie  that,  in  the  earlier  form  of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tive, his  counterpart  (whose  original  name  was  certainly 
not  Noah)  received  the  same  reward  as  Enoch  for 
'  walking  with  God.'  '  Both  Par-napistim  and  Enoch  are 
distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  not  only  Gilgames  but 
also  Enoch  (as  we  may  infer  from  the  emended  text  of 
Ezek.  283,  and  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  which  has  a  substratum  of  genuine,  even  if 
turbid,  tradition),'  has  been  initiated  into  secret  lore, 
and  knows  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Lastly,  Enoch 
gave  his  name  to  the  city  of  Enoch,  which  at  any  rate 
implies  lordship  (cp  'city  of  David,'  2  S.  679;  'castle 
of  Sennacherib,'  KB  289;  and  see  2S.  I228);  and 
perhaps  in  the  primitive  myth  was  even  represented  as 
its  builder.  So  Erech,  of  which  the  ideographic  name 
is  Unuki  or  Unuk  {i.e.  the  dwelling),  is  incidentally 
called  in  the  epic  '  the  city  of  Gilgames,'  Gilgames  being 
at  once  its  king  and  (according  to  an  old  text)  its 
builder.  7  Why  the  Hebrew  compiler  did  not  adopt 
GilgameS  as  well  as  Unuk  from  his  Babylonian  in- 
formant,® we    cannot    tell.      The   foundation    of    the 

1  It  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  some  fairly  complete 
account  of  Enoch  in  P's  time ;  indeed,  the  references  in  K/ek. 
14 14  28  3  (emended  text)  imply  such  an  account  in  exilic  times. 
See  Enoch,  §  i. 

2  The  Chaldeans  at  first  estimated  the  duration  of  the  astro- 
nomical revolution  of  the  sun  at  365  daj^s,  after^^•ard»  at  364J 
days.  To  this  they  accommodated  their  civil  year  of  360  daj-s 
by  means  of  an  intercalated  cycle  (Lenormant,  Les  Urigines^ 
1 250).    Cp  Year,  g  5. 

*  "The  Egyptian  kmgs,  as  sons  of  RS*,  were  said  (as  early  as 
the  Pyramid  Texts)  to  ascend  to  heaven,  borne  by  the  mystic 
griffin  called  sere/{,^K&  Skraphim). 

*  We  know  from  another  text  that  GilgameS  was  the  vicegerent 
ofthe sun-god  (Jeremias,  oft.  cit.  3).^  Hommel  makes  GilgameS 
a  form  of  Gibil  the  fire-god  (GibilgamisX  On  the  epic  of 
GilcameS  see  Deluge,  §  2,  and  Jastrow,  Religion  0/ Babvlonia 
ana  Assyria^  chap.  23,  p.  467 /^T  (The  present  article  was 
written  before  the  appearance  of  Prof.  Tastrow's  work.] 

*  On  the  'waters  of  death'  in  the  legend  see  Maspero,  58?; 
Jeremias,  87.  The  same  mythic  stream  is  found  in  a  ver>' 
mythological  section  of  a  psalm  (Ps.  185(4]),  where  the  'floods 
of  Death '  (rilD  'Ssc)  sure  parallel  to  the  '  floods  of  l^erdition ' 
^Vhl  -hi ;  see  Belial,  §  2).     So  Che.  Ps.yi\. 

«  On  both  points  see  Enoch,  $  2.  Di.  was  before  his  time 
when,  in  1853,  he  admitted  that  the  late  legend  of  Enoch  might 
conceivably  have  some  traditional  basis  {,Das  Buck  Henocky  p. 
xxvii). 

^  See  Jeremias,  op.  cit.  17,  and  cp  the  inscription  quoted 
from  Hnmecht  by  Winckler  (A  OF  377)  and  Hommel  (AHT 
T29),  in  wnich  occur  the  words  *  the  walls  of  Erech,  the  ancient 
building  of  Gilgame.?.' 

8  The  theory  here  advocated  is  that  David's  Babylonian  scribe 
Shavsha  brought  several  Babylonian  myths  and  legends  to 
Palestine,  including  that  ofthe  hero  Gilgames,  kin§  ofATnuk  or 
Erech.  He  thus  opened  a  fresh  period  of  Babylonian  influence 
on  Palestine.  Hilprecht's  discoveries  give  increased  probability 
to  the  identification  of  Enoch  with  Unuk,  which  was  already 
proposed  by  Sayce  in  1887  {Hib.  Led.  185). 
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extremely  ancient  city  of  I'rech  (before  4500  B.C., 
Hilprecht),  however,  was  at  any  rate  well  worthy  of 
mention  in  the  Hebrew  culture -legend.  It  is,  in  the 
present  writer's  opinion,  not  improbable  that  Enoch 
once  occupied  a  still  more  dignified  position  as  hero  of 
the  Israelitish  Flood-story  (see  NoAH,  Deluge,  §  17). 

We  take  the  next  three  names  together.     The  last  of 

them  is  evidently  not  a  divine  title,  but  a  simple  hero- 

7  Irad       '^"^^     Tb's  prepares  us  to  expect  that 

Mahn^il  ^^^  ^^'  ^^^  second  may  be  so  too.  In 
MethnBfilaii  ^^''^^y'^nia,  if  Alorus,  the  first  king  in  the 
Berossian  list,  may  be  identified  with  some 
one  of  the  great  deities,  his  successors  at  any  rate  are 
only  demi-gods  or  extraordinary  men.  Moreover,  to 
appreciate  the  Hebrew  culture-legend,  it  is  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  when  the  city  of  Enoch  had,  by 
divine  help,  been  erected,  there  was  still  plenty  of  work 
for  semi-divine  men  to  do  in  triumphing  over  wild  beasts 
and  barbarians.  The  hunting  exploits  of  GilgameS 
(who  was  first  reduced  from  being  a  fire-god  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  heroic  man,  and  then  restored  in  the  same 
legend  to  the  divine  company)  have  in  all  probability  a 
historical  kernel.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  too,  that  the 
hero  called  Methusael  (7K^inp ;  as  if  Muttt-Sa-ili, 
'  the  liegeman  of  God ' ;  Ma^oucraXa  [AL] ;  Mathusael ; 
Gen.  4  iCf),  or,  following  the  better  reading  of  ©^^, 
Methuselah  ('the  liegeman  of  Sarfiu'),  was  originally 
viewed  as  a  king  who  taught  men  good  laws  and 
restrained  wild  animals  and  wild  men. 

The  origin  of  the  first  of  these  names  is  obscure. 
Jered  (so  i  Ch.  I2  AV)  or  Jared  [q.v.  for  Gr.  read- 
ings ;  Gen.  615)  might  indeed  be  an  adaptation  of  the 
Babylonian  Arad  in  Arad-Sin  ('ser\'ant  of  Sin,  the 
moon-god'),  which  would  be  a  possible  title  of  the 
hero  Gilgames  (see  tablet  ix.  of  the  epic).  Irad  {q.v. ; 
Gen.  4 18)  or  rather  Erad  (cp  (S^^*"-^  FatSaS)  is,  however, 
text-critically  a  better  reading,  and  to  connect  this  with 
the  city  of  Eridu  ^  is  not  free  from  objections.  Probably 
the  word  is  based  on  a  contraction  of  some  Babylonian 
name.  The  next  name,  which  is  best  read,  with 
Lagarde  and  Robertson  Smith,  not  Mehujael  [q.v.) 
but  MahaLalel,  can  be  well  explained  by  the  help  of  the 
Berossian  hero-names  'A^iJXwv,  'A^tiXXapoj.  Mahalal 
is  a  Hebraised  form  of  the  common  Babylonian  word 
amil,  'man'  (cp  Evil-MERODACH)  ;  the  final  syllable, 
-el,  is  a  substitute  for  some  Babylonian  divine  name. 
Selah  in  Methuselah  (nVchnp.  Gen.  5ai/  ^iff.  i  Ch. 
1  3t :  tiaOovtraXa  [AL],  naBB.  [B  in  i  Ch.  1 3] ;  Afathu^ 
sahi)  is  doubtless  Babylonian;  it  is  reasonable  to  see 
in  it  a  Hebraised  form  of  iarhu,  '  brilliant  *  (Jensen)  or 
•gigantic,  very  strong'  (Del),  which  is  an  epithet  of 
Gibil  the  fire-god,  and  Ninib  (?)  the  god  of  the  eastern 
sun.*  One  of  the  royal  names  in  the  Berossian  list  is 
*AfUix\pifWi,  which  Friedr.  Delitzsch  and  Hommel  explain 
Amil  {Amil)  Sin — i.e.,  'liegeman  of  Sin,' — and,  with 
great  probability,  identify  with  Methuselah.  The 
moon-god  in  fact  well  deserves  the  title  Sarfyit,  and  the 
traditional  connection  of  the  Hebrews  with  Haran  and 
Ur  makes  some  veiled  references  to  the  moon-god  almost 
indispensable  in  the  ailture-legend. 

Lamech  (tjoS  ;  Xa/zc^  [BAL ;  Ti.  WH]  ;  Lantech; 
Gen.  4 18-24  525-31  i  Ch.  I3  Lk.  336t)  must  have  been 

8  Lameoh.  ^"  important  personage  in  the  old  Hebrew 
culture-legend,  for  in  the  earlier  of  the  two 
genealogies  not  only  his  three  sons,  but  also  his  two  wives 
and  his  daughter,  arc  mentioned  by  name.  His  own 
name  admits  of  no  explanation  from  the  best-known 
Semitic  languages,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
be  specially  appropriate  for  the  barbaric  eulogist  of  blood- 
•  vengeance  who  speaks  in  Gen.  423/.     It  is  a  needless 

1  So  Sayce  {Hib.  Led.  185),  who  infers  from  Gen.  5 18  that 
Ercch  (Unuk)  received  its  earliest  culture  from  Eridu.  Gen. 
4 18,  however,  makes  Enoch  the  father  of  Irad. 

2  Jensen,  Kosmol.  105,  464.  So  Hommel  (r^.  Exp.  Times 
8  463),  who  adopts  the  form  Sarra^u  (this  is  found  with  the 
determinative  «V«,  '  god '). 
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assumption  that  the  song  of  Lamech  is  'an  exultant  boast 
and  menace  called  forth  by  Lamcch's  savage  delight  at 
finding  himself  possessed  of  the  new  and  effective  weapons 
devised  by  his  son  Tubal-cain. '  *  The  song  must  be 
interpreted  by  itself,  without  preconceived  opinions.  In 
it  the  hero  declares  that  not  only  seven  lives  (as  in  the 
case  of  '  Cain"),  but  seventy-seven,  will  be  recjuired  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  murdered  '  Lamech.'  This  implies 
that  Lamech's  story  was  once  told  in  connection  with  that 
of  Cain  the  murderer  :  in  fact,  that  Lamech,  like  Cain, 
is  the  representative  of  a  tribe,  and  speaks  thus  fiercely 
out  of  regard  for  tribal  honour,  which  to  him  consists 
in  the  strict  exaction  of  vengeance  for  blood.'  Still,  the 
Lamech  who  is  descended  from  EJioch  ought  to  have 
some  importance  in  the  development  of  culture ;  he 
cannot  be  merely  a  bloodthirsty  nomad.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  Lamech  of  Gen.  4 18  was  originally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Lamech  of  23/  The  latter  is,  properly, 
the  personification  of  a  nomad  tribe  which  named  itself 
after  the  divine  hero  Lamech,  just  as  Kain  (or  the 
Kenites)  named  itself  after  the  divine  hero  Kain  or  Cain. 
What,  then,  does  the  divine  hero's  name  mean?  Sayce 
and  Hommel  connect  it  with  Lamga  (  =  Ass.  nag^^ar, 
'  artificer '),  a  non-Semitic  title  of  the  moon-god.  This  is 
plausible,  though  the  Assyrian  title  naggar  is  applied 
also  to  Ea.  A  fragment  may  have  been  introduced  here 
from  a  fresh  culture-legend  which  took  for  its  starting- 
point  another  divine  teacher,  the  '  begetter  of  gods  and 
men,'  '  whose  will  created  law  and  justice.'  * 

The  names  of  I^amech's  two  wives  are,  of  course,  de- 
rived from  the  poem  in  Gen.  4  23.  Sayce  and  Boscawen 
^  .  . ,     would  make  them  feminine  lunar  deities 

'  wivA  — °"^  named  Darkness,  the  other  Shadow 

— but  without  indicating  any  similar  titles 
of  the  moon  in  the  tablets.  Probably  the  poet  simply 
gave  the  tribal  hero's  wives  the  most  becoming  names 
he  could  think  of.  Adah  (rnj^;  A5a  [AE],  A55a  [L] ; 
Ada;  Gen.  419-23)  may  have  been  known  to  him 
already  as  the  name  of  a  wife  of  Vjsom  (Gen.  862,  P ; 
but  from  an  older  source ;  see  Adah,  2),  and  Zillah 
(.iV^,  'shadow*;  2fXXtt  [AEL] ;  Sella;  Gen.  419-23) 
was  a  suggestive  description  of  a  noble  chieftainess, 
whose  presence  was  like  a  refreshing  and  protecting 
shade  (Is.  822).  Naamah  (ncj;:.  i  67;  voffta  [AE], 
-MAWi  [L] ;  Noema ;  Gen.  4  22),  too,  the  daughter 
of  Zillah,  may  derive  her  name  ( *  gracious ' )  from 
her  supposed  physical  and  moral  charms ;  another 
of  Esau's  wives  bears  the  equivalent  name  Basemath 
(Gen.  863).  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  as  she  is  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain,  her  name  may  be  of  mythic  origin,* 
and  that  she  had  a  r6U  of  her  own  in  the  original  stor}*. 

TuBAL-c.\iN  is  described  in  Gen.  422  (emended  text) 
as  '  the  father  of  all  those  who  work  in  bronze  and  iron.' 
Tiiha.1  i  ^^  ^"^^  ^\^X  the  name  might  seem  to 
luDai-cain.  belong  to  the  heroseponymus  of  Tubal 
(so  Lenormani),  which  was  a  people  famous  for  its 
'instruments  of  bronze'  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek. 
2713).  Tubal,  however,  was  much  too  far  from  Pales- 
tine to  be  mentioned  here,  and  Tabalxn  the  time  of  ASur- 
bani-pal  seems  rather  to  have  been  famous  for  horses 
(60n66).  Above  all,  it  is  difficult  to  disregard  the 
general  tradition  of  antiquity  that  the  first  worker  in 
metal  was  a  divine  being  (cp  Enoch 81,  where  the  fallen 
angel  Azazel  teaches  this  art).  Tubal-cain,  then,  is 
probably  like  x^^^^P  {^^^  Phoenician  Hephaistos  *),  a 
humanised  god,  and  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  pre- 
sumably not  of  Persian  but  of  Babylonian  origin.*     It 

1  Drysdale,  Early  Bible  Songs,  159,  following  Ewald  and 
Budde. 

2  Cp  St.  ZATir,  14298  \'g^]  =  Aktui.  Reden,  259. 

'  H>Tnn  to  the  moon-god,  .Sayce,  Hibbert  Led.  \6of. 

♦  So  WRS  {Kf}(}%  art.  'Lamech'),  comparing  'Naaman,' 
originallv  a  divine  title.     Cp  Lenormant,  Les  Originrs,  200/. 

»  See  t»hilo  of  Byblus  in  Eus.  PE  i.  IO9,  and  see  Creation, 
$  7,  Phoinicia. 

6  We  can  hardly  derive  the  name  from  Bil-jrf  (= Gibil)  with 
Ball,  and  it  is  the  merest  coincidence  that  tiibdl  or  tH^  in 
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should  be  noticed  that  -cain  in  Tubal-cain  is  wanting 
in  ®  (^o/SeX  [AEL]).  Probably  it  was  added  to  explain 
why  the  hero  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  smiths. 
Tubal  is,  in  fact,  probably  a  pale  form  of  the  god  of 
the  solar  fire,  Gibil  or  Nusku ;  but,  of  course,  he  is 
not  only  a  fire -god.  Like  Gibil  and  like  Hephaistos 
(see  Roscher,  Lex. ),  he  is  the  heavenly  smith  (<5  fitly 
calls  him  xciX«fc»5j»  a  term  which  in  //.  15  309  is  applied 
to  Hephaistos),  and  was  perhaps  once  addressed  in  the 
words  of  a  famous  Babylonian  hymn  : — 

•Gibil,  renowned  hero  in  the  land, — valiant,  son  of 
the  Abyss,  exalted  in  the  land, — Gibil,  thy  clear  flame 
breaking  forth, — when  it  lightens  up  the  darkness, — 
assigns  to  all  that  bears  a  name  its  own  destiny ; — the 
copper  and  tin,  it  is  thou  who  dost  mix  (?)  them, — gold 
and  silver,  it  is  thou  who  meltest  them. '  ^ 

We  may  well  suppose  that  in  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Hebrew  legend  Tubal  was  the  instructor  of  men  in  the 
art  of  getting  fire.  According  to  Philo  of  Byblus,  fire 
was  discovered  by  three  '  mortal  men '  called  Light, 
Fire,  and  Flame,  and  was  produced  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together.  'This,'  remarks  Robertson 
Smith,*  '  is  the  old  Arabian  way  of  getting  fire,  and 
indeed  appears  all  over  the  world  in  early  times,  and 
also  in  later  times  in  connection  with  ritual.  Probably 
some  ritual  usage  preserved  the  memory  of  the  primevail 
fire-stock  in  Phoenicia.'  There  was  no  such  ritual  usage 
among  the  Israelites,  and  so  the  legend  of  the  inven- 
tion of  fire  disappeared. 

Jabal  and  Jubal  have  names  descriptive  of  occupations, 
and  evidently  of  Palestinian  origin.     The  former  (Vn* ; 

11  Jabal  '"^^^  t^^'  -^'^'^  t^l'  "^^  ^^'^ '  •^''^'^'  ^""- 
T  h  1^  42ot)  is  the  reputed  ancestor  of  tent-dwelling 
JU  &L  shepherds.  His  name  describes  him,  not  as 
a  *  wanderer '  (Dillm.  very  questionably),  but  as  a  herds- 
man (cp  Heb.  Vav,  Phoen.  ^T,  'ram');  it  is  another 
form  of  the  name  Abel  (q.v.,  end).  The  latter,  Jubal 
(Sav  ;  toujSaX  [AEL]  ;  Jitbal;  Gen.  iaif),  is  the  *  fether* 
of  the  guild  or  class  of  musicians  (cp  Var,  Ex.  19 13, 
'ram's  horn').  That  the  inventor  of  the  kinnor  and 
the  'agdb  should  be  the  younger  brother  of  the  first 
shepherd,  is  certainly  appropriate.  One  of  the  thirty- 
seven  'Amu,  or  Asiatics,  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
^^num-hotep  (see  Music,  §  8,  Joseph,  §  10)  as  desir- 
ing admission  into  Egypt,  carries  a  lyre.  (We  must 
not  quote  the  parallel  of  David,  for  i  Sam.  16 14-23  does 
not  recognise  him  as  a  shepherd ;  see  David,  §  i  a, 
note).  Tubal,  however,  is  less  appropriate  in  this 
company,  partly  because  of  his  lofty  origin,  partly  be- 
cause smiths  bdong  more  naturally  to  agricultural  and 
city  life. 

The  three  names  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal  stand 
outside  the  genealogy  proper,  just  as  SKem,  Ham,  and 
la  Oriiriiial  J^P^^^^  stand  outside  the  genealogy  of 
r  *  ^!fiJ+  Noah,  and  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran 
xonn  01  usii.  ^^^^^^  ^j^^t  of  Terah.  By  this  knot  in 
the  genealogical  thread  the  editor  indicates  that  a  new 
and  broader  development  is  about  to  begin  (Ewald). 
How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Cainite  genealogy  as  it  stands 
contains  but  six  names  ?  The  parallel  table  in  chap.  6, 
which  has  virtually  all  these  names,  adds  three  to  them 
at  the  beginning,  and  one  at  the  end.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  three  prefixed  names  are  also  given 
in  425/  It  is  not  improbable  (cp  ®)  that  this 
passage  in  a  simpler  form — omitting  '  again,'  '  another,' 
and  •  instead  of  Abel,'  etc. ,  and  adding  '  and  Enos  begat 
a  son,  and  called  his  name  Cain ' — once  stood  before  4 17, 
and  that  Noah,  who  is  the  son  of  Lamech  in  628/. ,  once 
took  the  place  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal  This  would 
make  the  table  begin  Adam,  Seth,  Enos,  Cain,  and 
close  Lamech,  Noah.     We  might  also  restore  it  thus, 

Persian  means  (i)  dross  of  metal,  (2)  copper  or  iron.  'I  regard 
the  i>  as  resulting  from  a  fbdical  w  or  v,  and  as  changing  later 
to/  and/'  (Mr.  J.  T.  Platts). 

*  Maspero,  Dawn  o/Civ,  635  ^see  referencesX 

S  Burnett  Lecturest  second  series  (MSX 
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Enos  {^dddm),  Seth,  Kenan  .  .  .  Lamech.  Jabal, 
Noah.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  retaining  the 
founder  of  the  pastoral  mode  of  life  as  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  agriculture,  but  seems  to  involve  the  excision 
of  Jubal  and  TubaL  We  might,  more  naturally 
perhaps,  suppose  that  Jabal  and  Jubal  were  later 
additions  from  another  cycle  of  legends,  and  that  the 
earliest  genealogy  began  with  Cain  and  ended  with 
Tubal,  both  originally  divine  beings.  We  should  then 
get  a  genealogy  of  seven.  In  any  case  we  must  reject 
the  common  view  that  425/.  is  a  fragment  of  a  Yahwistic 
table  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  the  Sethi  te  side  of 
the  first  family,  and  that  the  Sethites,  according  to  the 
Yahwist,  were  good,  the  Cainites  bad.  There  is  no 
valid  evidence  that  the  genealogist  wished  to  represent 
any  of  the  Cainites  as  wicked,  or  that  culture  was 
opposed  to  religion.  Cain,  the  city- builder,  was  a 
worthy  son  of  Enos,  who  was  the  first  to  use  forms  of 
worship  (see  Enos).  For  there  was  no  more  truly 
religious  act,  from  a  primitive  point  of  view,  than  the 
building  of  a  city.  (For  the  continuation  of  this  subject 
see  Sethites.  ) 

Buttmann's  Mythologus^  vol.  i.  C28),  first  led  the  criticism 

of  the  genealogies  into  the  right  track.  ^  For  recent  discussions, 

besides  Stade's  article  already  referred  to 

18.  Lit6ratlird.  and  Dillmonn's  Gen.^  see  Lenormant,  Les 


Oripnes^  I5:  Boscawen,  Exp.  Times,  5 
35'tJ^'  (May  '94);  Goldnher.  /fea.  Myth.  32,  113,  127-130,  200; 
Bu.  Urgesch.  183-247 ;  Ryle,  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis, 
78-83.  On  the  Berossian  list  of  ten  antediluvian  patriarchs 
see  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  564/! ;  Del.  Par.  149:  Hommel, 
PSBAy  16 243-246.  The  last- named  scholar  holds  that  his 
identifications^  especially  Amnu  =  Enosh,  Ummanu  =  Kainan, 
and  NQl}napisti  =  Noah,  prove  that  there  is  the  closest  relation 
between  the  ten  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  the  ten  Babylonian 
antediluvian  kings.  He  infers  from  this  that  the  author  of  the 
so-called  priestly  code  must  have  written  centuries  before  the 
exile.  This  hasty  inference  will  not  captivate  a  careful  student. 
That  the  priestly  writer  had  access  to  early  traditions  is  a  p)art 
of  the  critical  system  here  advocated.  The  identifications  of 
Hommel,  however,  need  very  careful  criticism  (sec  Noah). 

T.  K.  C 

CAKE.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  the 
meaning  and  characteristic  feature  of  certain  of  the 
many  Heb.  words  which  are  rendered  'cake*  in  EV, 
and  it  must  suffice  merely  to  record  the  terms  in 
question. 

(tf)  n^»B^K,  Siask^  Hos,8i  (RV)  etc.,  see  Flagon  (3), 
Fruit,  fl  5. 

(3)  nVai,  dtbhildh,  I  S.8O12  etc,  see  Fruit,  |  7. 

(c)  nWl,  halldh,  2  S.  619  etc,  see  Bakbmbats,  \  2,  Bread, 
S3- 

{ft)  pa,  kawwdn,  Jer.  7 18  44 19,!  see  Bakkmbats,  $  a,  Fruit, 

(«)  .1337,  Hbhibhdh,  a  S.  1368  io,t  see  Bakbmbats,  |  3. 

00  (I^^'^)  "^ji  ^*eul,  Nu.  118,  see  Bakbmbats,  S  3. 

(^)  i\yq,  mgSg,  1  K.  17 12  etc.,  and  (A)  najP,  'uggdk.  Gen.  186 
etc.,  cp  Bread,  |  2. 

(1)  hS^^  stidl  (Kt.,  ^^^  VX  Judg.  7x3,  see  Bajcembats, 
•  ». 

(J)  P^j?7»  ^^^t  z  Ch.  28  29  etc.,  see  Bakbmbats,  |  3, 
Bread,  |  3. 

CALAH(nV?;  x^AM  W>  "K  [EL],  kaAax  C^l: 
vs  12  x&A€K  [E] ;  Chale ;  Ass.  Kalhu,  Kala^)  is 
named  in  Gen.  10 11/.  as  one  of  the  cities  originally 
founded  by  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Asur-nftsir-pal,  king  of 
Assyria,  ascribed  its  high  standing,  at  any  rate  as  a 
capital,  to  Shalmaneser  I.  {KB\\jh  II.  132-135). 
Layard,  Rassam,  and  G.  Smith  proved  by  their 
excavations  of  the  mounds  of  Nimriid  20  m.  S.  of 
Nineveh  (Kuyunjik)  that  the  city  lay  in  the  fork 
between  the  Tigris  on  the  W.  and  the  Upper  Zab  on 
the  E.  Protected  on  two  sides  by  these  rivers  and  on 
the  N.  by  hills,  fortified  by  a  long  N.  wall  with  at  least 
fifty-eight  towers,  it  was  a  strong  city. 

The  town  was  an  oblong,  well  supplied  with  water  by  a 

canal  led  through  a  covered  conduit  from  the  Upper  Z5h,  and 

richly  planted  with  orchards  and  gardens.     At  the  SVV.  are 

'    the  remains  of  a  platform,  built  of  sun*dried  bricks  faced  with 
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Stone,  600  yards  from  N.  to  S.,  by  400  yards  wide,  and  13  feet 
above  the  level  uf  the  Tigris,  which  once  washed  its  western 
face.  On  this  platform  stood  palaces  built  or  restored  by  the 
kings  Shalmanesier  I.,  ASur-nA^ir-pal,  Shalmaneser  11.^  Tiglath- 
pileser  III.,  Sargon,  Esarhaddon,  and  ASur-e(il-ilfini.  At  its 
NW.  comer  stood  the  zikkuraiu  or  temple-tower,^  167^  feet 
square  at  the  base  and  still  140  feet  high.  r>lext  to  it  was  the 
temple  of  Nebo,  but  in  the  Sargonid  period  Ninip  was  the 
town-god  iKB  4 133,  no.  1,  /.  it\ 

Of  municipal  history,  apart  from  the  history  of  the 
country,  we  know  little. 

Calah  was  faithful  to  Shalnmneser  II.  during  his  son's 
rebellion  i^KB  1 176,  //.  45-50),  but  revolted  from  Alur-nirari  in 
746  B.C.  (J<B  1 212).  It  was  dearly  the  court^  residence  under 
the  above  -  mentioned  kings ;  but  m  the  official  lists  it  never 
stands  first  (cp  Eponym  lists  KB  1  -xAff.).  As  a  centre  of 
population  it  evidently  was  inferior  to  AS^ur,  and  totally  eclipsed 
by  Nineveh.  When  ASur-na$ir-pal  rebuilt  the  town  and  {xiface, 
finished  the  great  wall,  and  enaowed  Calah  with  its  canal,  he 
peopled  it  with  captives. 

Like  other  great  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
Calah  probably  had  its  archives  which,  with  the  literary 
collections  of  the  kings,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  library. 

Few  tablets  have  hitherto  been  found  at  Nimrild,  and  it  is 
inferred  that  Sennacherib  removed  the  Calah  libranr  to  Nineveh. 
Many  astrological  and  omen  tablets  in  the  Kuyunjik  col- 
lections were  executed  at  Calah  for  NabO-rukQp-k*ni, '  principal 
librarian,'  rab-du^tarri^  716-684  B.C.  For  «atplorations  and 
identification  of  site  cp  Layard,  Nineveh  attd  its  Remains^  G. 
Smith's  Assyrian  Disctrferies.  For  further  conclusions  respect- 
mg  library,  see  G.  Smith,  Ckaid.  Genesis.^)  c.  H.  W.  J. 

CALAHOLALUS  (  kaAamcoAaAoc  [A]),  or  Calamo- 
oalns  (-cokaAoc  [B]),  i  Elsd.  622.  represents  the  '  Lod 
(see  Lydda)  Hadid' of  |1  Ezra233=Neh.737.  ^^  has 

CALAMUS  {7\}\>)  occurs  in  Cant.  4 14  Ezek.  27i9. 
and  •  sweet  calamus '  in  Ex.  30 33  Is.  4824  (RV"W- ;  but 
EV  '  sweet  cane '  in  Is. ),  for  the  usual  Reed  {q.v.,  1  b). 

CALCOL  ( /!d^3  ;  on  the  name  see  Mahol  ;  x^Ax^^A 
[A]),  a  son  of  Zerah  b.  JUDAH,  i  Ch.  26  (xaAka  [B], 
Kd<kxdkk  [L]),  clearly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Mahol 
of  I  K.  431  [5 11],  AVChalcol(xaAkaA  [B],  xaAk^J^ 
[L]).     See  Mahol. 

CALDBON.  AV  rendering  of  the  following  words : — 
nn^p  I  S.  2  14  Mi.  33,  so  RV ;  y*p  Jer.  62x8/  (RV 
•pots')Ezek.ll37".soRV:n^'5|  2  Ch.35i3.  so  RV— 
for  all  of  which  see  Ccxjking,  §  5  ;  and  jb^K  Job41ao 
[12],  RV  Rushes  (q.v.,  2). 

CALEB  (3^p,  §66;  on  the  meaning  see  below; 
XAAcB  [BAL];  gent.  ^3^5,  'Calebite,'  EV  'of  the 
house  of  Caleb,'  i  S.  253  Kr.  [kynikoc  (BAL)], 
see  Nabal  ;  Kt  reads  13/^^  ;  cp  the  similar  variant  in 

Judg.  li5  6^^S  X^AeB  KATATHN  KApAlAN  AYTHC). 

N5.  ZDMG  40  164,  n.  i.  ('86),  finds  the  sense  '  raging  with 

'  canine  nuidness,'  objecting  to  Robertson  Smith's  identification 

with  3^3,  •  dog '  (see  /.  Pk,  9  89 ;  Kin,  200,  219). 

1.  NUII6.    Dog-totems,  nevertheless^,  were  not  impossible  in 

the  ancient  Semitic  world  (see  Doc,  f  4),  and  a 

connection  with  37^  was  early  surmised  (see  Nabal,  n.).    We 

find  the  name  Kalbd  in  Babylonian  contract>tablets  as  late  as 

the  times  of  Nebuchadrezzar  II.  and  Cambyses  {KB  4 199293). 

Hommel  {AHT  115)  makes  kalibu  or  kalabu  mean  'priest'; 

while  Sayce  {Early  Hist.  Reb.  265)  compares  kalbu  as  used  in 

Am.    Tab.  (*,^  54,  18)  for   'officer,   messenger'  (but  this  is 

improbable).    Tne  name  seems  to  be  primarily  tribaL 

Caleb  was  a   Kenizzite  clan  which  at.  or  shortly 

before,    the    Israelite   invasion    of   Western    Palestine 

9  Earlv   established  itself  in  Hebron  and  the  region 

— -        ^   south  of  it,   and  in   the  course  of   time 


History. 


coalesced  with  its  northern  neighbour,  the 


tribe  of  Judah  (naturally,  not  without  admixture  of 
blood ;  cp.  Maacah,  Caleb's  concubine,  i  Ch.  248). 
The  b'ne  Kenaz,  to  whom  Caleb  and  Othniel  belong 
(Nu.32ia  Judg.  I13J),  were  of  Edomite  extraction, 
and  the  Calebites  were  nearly  related  to  the  nomadic 
Jerahmeelites  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Negeb 
(i  Ch.  29  etc. ) ;  see  Jerahmekl.  (On  the  Kenites,  see 
below,  §4.) 

How  Caleb  came  to  be  settled  in  what  was  regarded 
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as  the  territory  of  Judah,  is  variously  described  (Josh. 
16 13,  cp  146  jf.  Dj,  etc. ).  According  to  Josh.  1613  ^ 
(cp  Judg.  1 10^),  (Jaleb  invaded  from  the  N.,  in 
company  with  Judah,  the  region  which  he  subsequently 
occupied  (see  Anak)  ;  but  in  the  story  of  the  spies,  in 
the  oldest  version  of  which  Caleb  alone  maintains  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  invasion  of  Canaan  from  the 
S.  and  receives  Hebron  as  the  reward  of  his  faith  *  (see 
Numbers),  we  seem  to  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  fact 
that  Caleb  made  his  way  into  the  land  from  that  quarter. 
In  David's  time  Caleb  was  still  distinct  from  Judah  ( i  S. 
30 14  ytX^ove  [B],  x^^o^fi  [L]  ;  for  the  conjecture  that 
David  was  a  Calebite  prince,  see  David,  §  4,  n.). 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of  the  spies  (Nu.  186  P), 
and   in   the  commission   for  the  division  of  the  land 

"^  appears  as  the  representative  of  Judah,  a 

chief  (ndsS)  of  that  tribe:*  and  in  the  post-exilic 
genealogical  systems,  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel,  'sons  of 
Hezron  '  {q.v. ,  ii.  [i]),  are  great-grandsons  of  the  patri- 
arch Judah  ( I  Ch.  29  [Chelubai  =  i  Ch.  4  i,  Carmi  ( i )], 
18/:,  42  [xaXe/i,  A]^),  whilst  Kenaz  becomes  a  son  of 
Caleb  (4 15). 

These  representations  reflect  the  fact  that,  in  uniting 
Mrith  Judah,  Caleb  became  the  leading  branch  of  that 
exceedingly  mixed  tribe.  The  Chronicler  indeed 
hardly  knows  any  other  Judahite  stocks  than  these 
Hezronites. 

The  seats  of  the  C^ilebites  in  pre-exilic  times  are  to 
be  learned  most  fully  from  i  Ch.  ^^ff.,  where  we  find 
set  down  as  sons  and  grandsons  (branches)  of  Caleb 
the  well-known  cities  and  towns.  Ziph,  Mareshah  (so 
read  for  Mesha),  Hebron,  Tappuah,  Jokdeam  (so  for 
Jorkoam),  Maon.  Beth-zur;  for  Maon  and  Carmel 
cp  also  1  S.  25  a/.  The  clan  had  possessions  also  in 
the  Negeb  (i  S.  3O14). 

After  the  Exile  their  old  territory  was  chiefly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Edomites,  and  the  Calebites  were 
A  Pao*  Avii4  pushed  northwards  into  the  old  seats 
*•  '^0»^«l"<^  of  Judah.  This  situation  is  reflected 
in  another  stratum  of  the  composite  genealogy  (i  Ch. 
2x8-24.  50-55,  cp  19),  where  Caleb  takes  Ephrath  (the 
region  gbout  Bethlehem)  as  a  second  wife  (observe  the 
significant  name  of  the  former  wife  Azubah  [^.v.]  ;  cp 
also  Jerioth).  Through  his  son  Hur  the  clan  falls 
into  three  divisions :  Shobal,  Salma,  and  Hareph,  the 
fathers  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethlehem,  and  Bethgader. 
The  further  notices  of  the  subdivision  of  these  clans  are 
fi-agmentary  and  complex  (see  Beth-gader,  Jabez, 
Shobal).  It  is  at  all  events  noteworthy  that  the 
passage  concludes  with  the  end  of  a  list  of  Kenites, 
and  a  connection  between  these  and  the  Calebites 
becomes  plausible  if  Chelub  and  Rechah  in  i  Ch. 
4 11/.  are  indeed  errors  for  Caleb  and  Rechab  (cp 
Meyer,  Entsteh.  147).' 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  names  Azbuk,  Colhozeh, 
Rephaiah  b.  Hur  (temple-repairers,  etc,  temp.  Nehe- 
miah)  are  of  Calebite  origin  {ib.  147,  167). 

See  further  Kenaz  ;  also  Kuenen,  Rel.  Isr.  1 155  j]^,  176^. 
Gratz,  •  Die  Kelubaiten  oder  Kalebiten,'  il/c;wy  25461.492,  and 
especially  We.  De  Gent. ;  CH  znf- 

CALEB -EPHBAT AH,  RV  Caleb-Ephrathah  (3^9 
nniBNt),  is  mentioned  in  i  Ch.  224t  as  the  place  where 
Hezron  died.  Wellhausen  and  Kittel,  after  ©bal  ^^^^ 
/Aerd  rh  diroOa»€iy  efftptav  [etr/Mp/i,  A ;  -i',  L]  ^X^cr 
XoXc^  els  €<f>pa9a  [L  tUrriKBc  x^^^^  ^P^  c0/)a^tt]), 
read  :  •  after  the  death  of  Hezron,  Caleb  came  unto 
Ephrath  the  wife  of  Hezron  his  father '  *  (We.  De  Gent, 
14).  Klostermann  {Gesch.  112)  thinks  it  more  natural 
to  read  Segub  (for  Caleb). 

1  In  P  Joshua  w  named  along  with  Caleb. 

2  The  name  Jephunneh  as  that  of  Caleb's  father  is  not  earlier 
than  D3 ;  on  Josh.  146,  13  (JE  and  D2),  see  Joshua,  |  9. 

*  Note  also  that  *D^f  the  Tare,  rendering  of  Kenites,  is 
possibly  derived  from  Salma.     Cp  Neub.  G^ogr.  427,  429. 
4  /.^.,  'TDK  for  iVSM ;  Abijah,  (4X  thas  disappears. 
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1.  Beferencea. 


CALENDAR 

'Even  after  the  Exile  the  Hebrew,  like  the  Arab  genealogists, 
seem  to  have  used  the  marriage  of  a  son  with  his  father's  wife 
as  one  device  for  throwing  the  relations  of  clans  and  townships 
into  {genealogical  form.*  (WRS  Kin.  90,  and  see  We.  ProiA*) 
217/  ET217.) 

CALENDAR.  See  Day,  Week,  Month,  Year  ; 
cp  also  Chronology,  §  i^ 

CALF  (hyV,  Ex.324,  etc.;  mocxoc,  Rev. 47).  See 
Cattle,  §  2  a-c. 

CALF,  QOLDEN.  Portable  images  of  a  bull  overlaid 
with  gold  occupied,  down  to  the  lime  of  the  prophets, 
a  prominent  position  in  the  equipment 
of  the  Israelitish  sanctuaries.  We 
hear  of  them  in  the  great  sanctuaries  of  the  northern 
kingdom  :  in  Dan  *  and  Bethel,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  set  up  by  Jeroboam  (i  K.  1228jf.  2  K.  10  29 
Hos.  10 5);  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
(Hos.  85/.);  and  perhaps  also  in  Gilgal  (Am.  64/ 
Hos.  4 15  9 15  12 II  [12]).  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
none  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (which  had  the  brazen 
serpent :  see  Nehushtan),  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
do  not  find  any  allusion  to  such  images  as  existing  in 
the  other  sanctuaries  of  Judah — either  in  i  K.  14 21-34, 
where  such  reference  would  have  been  apposite,  or  in 
Amos  or  Hosea.  The  last  named  in  particular,  who 
pursued  the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  with 
such  bitter  invectives  (85/.  10  5),  would  hardly  have 
been  silent  on  the  subject  had  the  same  worship  prevailed 
in  Jerusalem  also.  Though  Judah  appears  to  have 
participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  cultus  at  Bethel,  the 
worship  of  such  images  seems  to  have  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  northern  kingdom. 

The  bulls  belonged  to  the  class  of  images  called  .na^p 
( *  molten  images ' ;  see  Idol,  §  i  e),  which  might  be  either 
solid  or  merely  covered  with  a  coating  of  metal.  To 
the  latter  class  the  golden  bull  of  Jeroboam  (Hos.  182) 
probably  belonged  (see  Idol,  §  4/. ).  Because  of  the 
value  of  the  metal  it  is  not  probable  that  the  images  were 
of  great  size.  Hence  we  can  understand  the  choice  of 
the  word  Vay,  '  calf  :  not  the  youth  but  the  small  size  of 
the  animal  represented  is  the  point  to  be  conveyed — not 
perhaps  without  an  implication  of  contempt. 

As  for  their  origin,  these  images  were  originally 
foreign  to  the  Yahw6  religion.     To  the  nomads  of  the 

a.  Oriffin.  ^'^^®"*®^'  ^^^  ^*^  ^^^  breed  cattle,  the 
^^^  idea  of  choosing  the  bull  as  an  image  of 
divinity  could  hardly  have  occurred.  On  this  ground 
alone  the  narrative  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron 
in  the  wilderness  (Ex.32  JE)  can  prove  nothing  for 
the  origin  of  this  form  of  worship  in  Mosaic  times. 
Apart  from  the  impossibility  of  making  such  an  image 
in  the  wilderness,  the  narrative  seems  rather  to  be 
intended  as  a  scathing  criticism  on  the  absurdity  and 
sinfulness  of  bull-worship  as  viewed  from  the  prophetic 
standpoint.  According  to  the  Deuteronomist,  Jeroboam 
was  the  originator  of  bull -worship;  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  he  would  have  introduced  an  entirely  strange 
image  into  the  sanctuaries  of  his  kingdom.  Probably 
the  older  Decalogue  (Ex.  84 17;  cp  20 23),  in  speaking 
of  '  molten  images '  as  distinguished  from  plain  wooden 
images,  referred  to  images  of  this  description,  which 
also  are  intended  perhaps  by  the  images  of  Micah 
(Judg.18). 

It  has  often  been  held  {e.g.  by  Renan  and  Maspero, 
and  doubtfully  by  Konig)  that  bull-worship  may  have 
been  an  imitation  of  the  worship  of  Apis  at  Memphis 
or  of  Mendes  at  Heliopolis  ;  but  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped only  living  animals,  and  in  any  case  the 
adoption  from  Egypt  is  unlikely.  The  nomad  inhabit- 
ants of  Goshen  took  over  from  the  Egyptians  hardly 
anything  of  their  culture  and  religion.     On  the  other 

1  The  text  of  1  K.  12  30  is  obviously  corrupt,  or  at  least 
imperfect,  ©l  adds,  *and  before  the  other,  to  Bethel.'  Klo. 
conjectures  that  the  original  text  said  nothing  of  a  ca/fln  Dan. 
His  restored  text,  however,  only  accentuates,  if  possible,  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  sanctuary,    dee  also  Farrar,  I.e.,  |  a,  eixL 
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hand,  the  religion  of  Israel  shows  the  strongest  evidence 
of  Canaanite  influence.  Among  the  Canaaniies  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  Baal ;  ^  the  cow,  the  symbol  of 
Astarte ;  and  these  symbols  were  taken  over  from  the 
Phcenicians  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  Israelites  derived  the  practice  from  the  Canaan- 
ites.  They  changed  the  significance  of  the  symbols, 
seeing  in  them  a  representation  of  Yahw6  and  his 
conquering  might  and  strength  ( Nu.  23  aa  24  8).  Though 
in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  such  worship  was  regarded  as 
allowable,  the  so-called  older  decalogue  certainly  forbids 
molten  images  (see  above).  The  later  decalogue,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  representative  of  prophetic  times, 
forbids  all  idolatrous  worship  of  Yahw6.  Hosea  rails  at 
the  worship  of  the  bull  (85  10 5).  The  Deuteronomistic 
narrator,  too,  in  the  Book  of  Kings  regards  the  conduct 
of  Jeroboam  as  an  apostasy  to  idolatry.  He  emphatic- 
ally describes  bull-worship  as  'the  sin  of  Jeroboam, 
wherewith  he  made  Israel  to  sin '  (i  K.  14 16  1626  16  a6 
2  K.  10  a9  etc).  To  the  Apis -worship  of  Egypt  we 
have  but  one  reference — in  Jer.  46 15,  where  we  should 
probably  read  '  Why  hath  Apis  fled  ?  (why)  hath  thy 
steer  not  stood  firm  ? '     See  Apis. 

See  K5n.  Hauptprobleme,  57 ;  Baethg.  Beitr.  198  / ; 
Robertson,  Early  Rel.  of  Isr.  215-220;  Farrar,  'Was 
there  a  Golden  Calf  at  "Dan,'  Expos. ,  1893^, pp.  254-265 ; 
and  cp  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures,  289/. ;  Jensen,  Kosmol. 
88/.;  C.  W.  Goodwin,  TSB A  2252.  l.  B. 

CALITAS  (kaA[6]ita[i]c  [B]).  i  Esd.  9a3=Ezra 
IO23.  and  I  Esd.  948  =  Neh.  87  Kelita. 

CALEEB  (Ezek.  279a7t;  pn?  ^|?'Tnp).     See  Ship. 

CALUSTHENES  (kaAAicGcnhc  [AV]  ,  a  follower 
of  Nicanor  [i],  who,  according  to  2  Mace,  was  burnt 
for  firing  the  temple  gates  (2  Mace.  833). 

CALNEH(n3^5).  I.  (xaAannh  [AZ>L],  taAanni 
[E]).  A  city  included  in  the  earlier  kingdom  of  Nimrod, 
Gen.  10 10  (J).     See  NiMROD,  §  1,  Shinar. 

Rawlinson  (Anc.  Monarchies^  1 18)  identifies  it  with  Nippur, 
supposing  that  the  Talmudic  statement, 'Calneh  means  Nippar* 
{foma^  io«).  represents  a  genuine  tradition.  The  context,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  is  a  pure  guess ;  tjj'j  is  connected  with  *3j'j,  a 
Greek  loan-word  (ia//ui^i})  meaning  'bride,'  and  .nj'^a  M-ith 
nVs,  the  old  Hebrew  for  *  bride '  (see  Levy).  Pressel  {PRECIS) 
claims  a  consensus  of  critics  for  identifying  Calneh  with 
Ctesiphon  NK.  of  Babylon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  (so 
Targ.  Jer.,  Ephr.  Syr.,  Eus..  Jer.),  which  Pliny  (6 30)  places 
in  the  province  of  Chaloniiis.  This  conjecture,  100,  may  be 
dismissed. 

The  inscriptions  alone  should  be  consulted  ;  and, 
since  none  of  the  ordinary  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities 
resembles  Calneh  (or  Calno),  we  are  justified  in  examin- 
ing the  non-Semitic  (ideographic)  names.  Among  these  • 
we  find  Kul-unu  ('dwelling  of  offspring'),  which,  in 
Assyrian  times,  was  pronounced  Zir-la-ba  or  (in  an 
inscription  of  Hammu-rabi)  Za-ri-lab.  The  situation 
of  Zirlaba  is  uncertain  (see  Del.  Par.  226) ;  but  the 
fact  that  Sargon  mentions  Zirlaba  at  the  end  of  a  list 
of  Bal)y Ionian  cities  which  apparently  proceeds  from 
south  to  north  (A'^  252/)  suggests  to  Hommel  that 
it  was  not  far  from  Babylon  {Die  semit.  Volker,  I234/ ). 
To  Fried.  Del.  in  i^76{Chald.  Gen.  293)  this  identifica- 
tion appeared  certain.  It  is.  indeed,  not  improbable, 
especially  if  we  may  point  .tsSs  (cp  0  as  above,  and 
S:h2) ;  but  we  should  like  some  fuller  evidence  that 
Kul-unu  was  really  remembered  as  the  old  name  of 
Zirlaba. 

2.  (€5"^^  Ti^Tti,  as  if  D^Vs),  a  N.  Syrian  city,  con- 
quered by  the  Assyrians  (Am.  62,  on  which  see  Amos, 
§  6  \b]).     See  Calno.  t.  k.  c. 

CALNO  (13^3.  xaAannh  [BKAQF]),  Is.  109t.  the 
city   called    Calneh   [2]    in   Am.  62   (on   which   see 

1  Cp  Tob.  1  5,  *  the  heifer  Baal '  (t.  ^iaX  rfi  iafj^aXei  [B],  ry 
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Amos,  §  6  [^])  and  Canneh  [^.  v.]— (rather  Calneh)  in 

Ezek.2723- 

p  confounds  it  with  Calneh  [il,  and  connects  it  with  the 
building  of  the  *  tower/  which,  since  Babylon  is  mentioned  just 
before,  can  only  mean  the  tower  of  Babel  (see  Babel)  ;  it  is  not  im> 
probable  that  &  identiiies  Calneh  with  Borsippa.  according 
to  the  Talnmdic  tradition  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was  at 
Borsippa.  This  is,  of  c«»urse,  worthless.  ®'s  Hebrew  text  was 
corrupt :  r'D3n3  ^J**  misread  ^T3,  *  fort ' ;  TflTK  became  any, 
*  Arabia.' 

Doubtless  Calno  is  Kullani,  a  place  near  Arpad,  con- 
quered in  738  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (Tiele,  Wi.,  Fried. 
Del. ,  Che. ,  Kittel).  T.  K.  c. 

CALPHL  RV  Chalphi  (a  name  formed  from  the 

root  5^7n,  whereby  a  child  is  designated  as  a  substitute 
for  one  lost ;  cp  AA<|)Ai0Ct  and  see  Names,  §  62), 
father  of  Judas  [3],  i  Mace.  11 70  (o  TOY  XA^<J>€l  [AV], 
O  TOY  XA<|>-  W.  O  X^ycOY  [Jos.  Ant.  xiii.S;];  in 
the  Syr.  \Sk^^  y^^^  and  ..4*.%^.^V  Cp  ALPHiEUS, 
Clopas,  §  I. 

CALVABT(kpanion  [Ti.  WH],  Calvaria),  Lk.23 
33t  AV,  the  Vg.  rendering  (Lat.  calvaria  =  ^m\\)  of 
Kpaviov  (RV  'The  skull  ).  The  ||  passages  preserve 
the  Semitic  form  Golgotha  (q.v.). 

CAKEL  (ijO|,  ®  kamhAoc;  Gen.l2i6  24ioi4 
etc,  Ex.93  Judg.  65  I  K.  10a  iCh.  2730  Ezra  267 
1  NamA  Tob.  92,  and  elsewhere,  including  six  pro- 
1.  name,  pj^^jj^,  passages;  Mt.  84  Mk.  16  etc.  ;  see 
also  Dromeoarv).  The  Hebrew  name^  is  common 
to  all  the  Semitic  languages,  which  proves  that  the 
animal  was  known  before  the  parent  stock  divided 
— one  of  the  facts  from  which  Hommel  and  others 
have  inferred  that  the  original  home  of  the  Semitic 
race  was  in  Central  Asia.*-*  The  name  was  borrowed 
by  the  Egyptians;  it  passed  also  into  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  most  modern  languages.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  uncertain  ;  von  Kremer  (Sem.  Culturent- 
lehnunj^en,  4)  connects  it  with  Ar.  jamala,  '  to  heap,'  as 
meaning  the  '  humped  animal '  ;  whilst  Lagarde  ( llebers. 
49)  follows  Bochart  in  his  etymology  from  Sp:,  '  to 
requite, '  the  name  thus  indicating  the  revengeful  temper 
often  shown  by  the  animal. 

In  the  frequent  mention  of  the  camel  in  the  historical 

books  of  the  OT  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Camelus 

a  BihliAAl    ^^omedarius   is  meant  (see  below,  §  6), 

reffiTttncAfl.  ^^^"S^    ^"    Israelite    ambassador    may 

conceivably    have    seen    a    two-humped 

camel  at  Nineveh  or  Babylon.'    We  naturally  expect 

to  hear  of  its  use  by  the  Arabian*  and  other  nomad 

tribes  ;  and  accordingly  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  37 25  [J]), 

the  Midianites  (Judg.  65),*  and  the  Amalekites  (i  S. 

153  279)  by  turns   come   before   us   as   possessors   of 

camels.      The   mention   of   them   in   connection   with 

Job   (Jobls),    and   with   the   Queen   of  Sheba   (i  K. 

10  2),  also  needs  no  comment     David's  camels  (i  Ch. 

1  jnaa,  hikrdk^  like  the  Ar.  bakr  (Lane,  I240)  and  Ass, 
bakru  (Del.  Ass.  HWB)  denotes  the  'voung  camel,'  Is.  006  Jer. 
223  (RV'nJB.).  EV  renders  less  aptly  Dromedaky  (y.f.X  I'he 
word  D^aTFiynK,  dhastifrdnlm  (Esth.  81014,  AV  •camels,* 
RVmjf.*  mules '),  is  rather  an  adj.  qualifying  *  swift  steeds  * ;  so  R  V 

*  swift  steeds  that  were  used  in  the  king's  service '  (cp^  Pers. 
khshatra,  realm;  BDB /.^jr.).  The  reaaing,  however,  is  dis- 
puted.    See  Horse,  |  2. 

2  .See  this  and  other  views  summarised  in  Wright's  Comp. 
Gram.  Sem.  Lane.  ^ff. 

3  See  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II., 
and    this    king's    monolith    inscr.,    obv.     28    {KB    1  156^:), 

*  dromedaries  {udr&ti)  with  two  humps ' ;  cp  Del.  Par.  96. 

■*  For  an  account  of  the  numerous  references  to  the  camel  in 
Arabian  literature,  and  of  the  many  names  of  the  camel  in 
Arabic,  see  Hommel.  Sdufetktere^  i39i^ 

*  '  Both  they  ana  their  cattle  were  numberless,'  says  the 
narrator.  So  too*  the  Reubenites  carry  away  50,000  camels 
from  the  Hagrites  (i  Ch.  621).  Precisely  so  Tiglath-pileser  II. 
states  that  he  had  taken  30,000  camels  as  prey  from  the  Arabs 
(cp  Hommel,  CHA  665),  and  ASur-bani-pal  says  that  he  took  so 
many  camels  from  the  Kedarenes  that  camels  were  sold  in 
As5>Tia  for  from  \\  (silver)  shekels  to  half  a  shekel  (A'^  2 225). 
On  the  notice  in  Judg.  821  see  Crescents. 
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2730)  may  have  been  kept  for  purposes  of  trade; 
they  were  put  under  the  charge  of  an  Ishmaelite,  who 
from  his  calling  bore  the  name  of  Obil.  Other  kings 
may  have  followed  David's  example  ;  Hezekiah's  camels 
were  carried  away  by  Sennacherib  (Schr.  COT  2286). 
That  Syrians  should  have  used  them  (2  K.  89)  is 
natural ;  but  in  the  hilly  region  of  Palestine  the  camel 
cannot  have  been  a  common  quadruped.  It  is  true 
this  animal  appears  again  and  again  in  the  patriarchal 
story,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  Jacob 
acquired  camels  in  Mesopotamia.  There  is,  however, 
great  difficulty  in  the  statement  (Gen.  12 16)  that  camels 
formed  part  of  a  present  given  to  Abraham  by  the 
pharaoh  (see  below,  §  3  /. ). 

The  camel's  saddle  is  mentioned  only  once,  Gen.  31 34 
(Scan  TT,  0  tA  adyiMTa,  EV  'the  camel's  furniture'), 
and  derives  its  name  from  its  round  basket-shaped  form. 
See  Litter,  Saddle. 

The  flesh  of  camels  was  unclean  food  to  the  Israelites 
(Dt.  147  Lev.  11 4).  By  the  Arabs,  on  the  other  hand, 
camels  were  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  (WKS  Rel.  Sem.^ 
218).  N.  M.— A.  E.  s. 

[The  assertion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the 

camel  is  imfounded.     The  picture  of  a  camel  on  one  of 

fi  Notlmown  ^^^   (Ethiopian)  pyramids  at   Meroe^ 

m  tigypii.  terra-cotta  figures — e.g. ,  of  a  travelling 
Arab  (not,  as  has  been  supposed,  an  Egyptian)  in 
Mariette  [Abydus,  240) — and  the  references  in  Greek 
papyri, ■•*  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  animal  was 
known  in  Egypt  in  Roman  times.  It  is  surprising 
that  it  never  appears  earlier — e.g. ,  in  representations  of 
battles  with  the  nomadic  Semites  who  rode  on  camels. 
The  Egyptian  artists  evidently  disliked  to  represent  the 
animal — not  because  of  its  ungainly  appearance,  for 
they  have  rather  a  fancy  for  delineating  strange 
creatures,  but  out  of  religious  antipathy  (WMM  As. 
u.  Eur.  142).  The  statement  that  the  camel  is 
mentioned  in  Pap.  Anast.  i.  235  is  groundless.  The 
passage  contains  an  exclamation  of  the  Asiatic  princes, 
awe-struck  at  the  bravery  of  an  Egyptian  soldier — 
^a-ba-ta  ka-ma  *d-r{i}a  ma-ha-'ira  n--tnu,  which  seems  to 
mean,  'Thou  art  lost  (m3K?)  like  God  (Sk-"©?)  a  hero 
(nno)  indeed  {hr.na'am).'  Even  if  this  explanation^  be 
rejected,  the  idea  of  Chabas  {Voyage,  220)  that  the 
Asiatics  are  here  calUng  for  '  camel's  meat '  is  most 
ridiculous.  The  other  passages  appealed  to  refer  not 
to  the  camel  (the  pretended  kamaly)  but  to  a  large 
species  of  monkey  {kay,  ky),  which  is  said  to  come 
from  Ethiopia  (where  there  were  no  camels  in  1300 
B.C.;  see  above),  and  is  described  as  docile — learning 
an  amusing  kind  of  dance,  and  carrying  its  master's 
walking-stick.  See  the  passages  collected  by  WMM 
{As.  u.  Eur.  370),*  and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Wiede- 
mann, SB  A  1332.  Even  the  Egyptian  name  of  the 
camel  X  (or  c)  AMOyA  (plural  2CamayAi)  '^  foreign  (not 
from  gamut  [Lagarde,  Vebers.  49]  but  from  an  original 
*ga'nol),  and  does  not  seem  very  old.  W.  M.  M.] 

[  rhe  difficulty  of  the  narrative  in  Gen.  12 10-20  is  very 

great  so  long  as  it  is  assumed  that  it  correctly  represents 

OT      f  ^^®    Hebrew   tradition.      Supposing,    how- 

rl  „        .  *  ever,  that  the  mention  of  the  pharaoh  were 

^^^  '  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  the 

early  Hebrew  tradition  knew  only  of  a  visit  of  Abraham 

J  Roman  period  ?  Even  in  Persian  times  orthodox  Ethiopians 
were  apparently  deterred  from  using  the  animal  by  fear  of 
contracting  ceremonial  defilement.  The  more  southern  tribes 
had  no  camels ;  see,  e.g:,  Mariette,  Mon.  drv.  12,  87.  The  animal 
can  hardlj^  live  in  the  regions  S.  of  Mero€. 

2  K.g.^  in  Grenfell,  Greek  Papyri  (245  etc.).  camels  appear 
frequently  in  the  Fayum  after  100  a.d.  It  is,  however,  signifi- 
cant that  they  sometimes  bear  'ApafiiKa  xapdyiiara  as  brand- 
marks  (i  /.  50  a).  The  camels  on  the  roads  to  the  Red  Sea 
(Petrie,  Koptos^  27,  /.  21,  Strabo,  etc.)  were  driven  by  the  desert- 
tribes. 

'  Partly  after  Erman,  ZA  "77,  36. 

*  Add  the  passage  on  i-y-apes  from  the  St.  Petersburg  tale 
and  I)e  Morgan,  Cat»  Montim.  i.  644  (Xrl-animals  from  the 
SQdAn). 
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to  the  land  of  Miisri  (see  Mizraim.  §  3  [3]),  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  mention  of  camels  in  Gen.  12 16  would 
disappear.  The  difficulty  of  Ex.93  (J),  where  a 
murrain  is  predicted  on  pharaoh's  cattle  including  '  the 
camels,'  cannot,  however,  be  removed  by  such  an 
expedient.  Here  it  app>ears  simplest  to  suppose  that 
the  narrator  gave  a  list  of  those  kinds  of  animals  which, 
from  a  Palestinian  point  of  view,  would  be  liable  to  the 
murrain. 

Two  proverbial  expressions  about  the  camel  occur 
in  the  Gospels  (the  one  in  Mt  19a4  Mk.  lOas  Lk-  18as, 

R  NT  raff  ^^®  other  in  Mt.  2824).  The  reading 
'  KdfuXos  (a  rope?)  for  KdfnjXot  has  been 
suggested  for  the  former.  It  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  and  is  evidently  the  conjecture  of  a  non- 
Semitic  scribe  (see  Nestle,  £xp.  T.  9474).  KdfiriXos  is 
correct  Analogous  proverbs  can  be  quoted — g.^. ,  *  In 
Media  a  camel  can  dance  on  a  bushel '  (/edam.  45  a) — 
i.e.,  all  things  are  possible.  t.  K.  c] 

As  has  been  indicated  above  there  are  two  species  of  cameL 

One,  the  Cartulus  dromedarius,  is  found  in  SE.  Asia  ranging 

from  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  through  N^ 

6.  Zooli^^.    India,  Persia,^  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor, 

and  in  N.  Africa ;  this  species  reaches  its  most 

southern  point  in  Somali-land.    The  second,  or  Bactrian,  camel, 

C.  bactrianus^  lives  in  the  high  plateaus  of  central  Asia.     Both 

^;>ecies  are  said  to  exist  wild,  but  it  is  genertdly  thought  that 

the  herds  found  in   a  state   of  nature* are   descended   from 

domesticated  animals  and  are  not  truly  feral.     Thb  view  is 

supported  by  the  recent  observations  of  Sven  Hedin.     They 

have  been  introduced  into  many  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  the 

New  World,  and  where  the  chmate  has  proved  suitable  have 

been  very  useful  as  beasts  of  burden. 

Numerous  breeds  of  the  C.  dromtdarius  are  found  in  the 
East,  and  show  as  great  diversities  in  character  and  use  as  do 
the  various  breeds  of  horse.  The  breeds,  many  of  which  are 
distinguished  by  a  complex  system  of  branding  may  be  roughly 
divid^  into  two  classes  :  the  riding,  called  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Na£iH  and  in  Indian  Sawart,  and  the  baggage  animal,  called 
respectively  the  Gamal  and  Unt.  The  word  dromedary  is 
often  restricted  to  the  former  animal,  which  often  maintains  a 
pace  of  8-10  miles  an  hour  for  a  long  period,  whereas  the 
(MigS^c  camel  rarely  exceeds  3  miles  an  nour.  Riding  a  camel 
for  any  length  of  time  usually  induces  sickness,  the  movement 
of  the  two  legs  of  each  side  together  producing  a  most  un« 
pleasant  swaying  motion.  Enormous  henls,  such  as  we  read  of 
in  the  OT,  we  still  kept  by  the  natives  both  of  the  SOdfin  and 
of  NW.  India,  and  breeding  stables  exist  in  many  parts  of  the 
East.  Camels  produce  but  one  young  at  a  time  and  the  period 
of  gestadon  is  twelve  months ;  the  young  are  suckled  for  a  year 
or  longer.  The  average  length  of  life  seems  to  be  considerable 
— from  forty  to  fifty  years— and  if  well  treated  the  camel  will 
continue  to  work  hard  until  well  over  thirty. 

The  power  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  of  doing  without 
food  is  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the  hump;  when  the 
animal  is  underfed  or  overworked  this  structure  begins  to  dis- 
appear ^nd  the  condition  of  the  hump  is  thus  an  unfailing  sign 
of  the  state  of  its  health.  Similarly  the  power  of  doing  without 
water  Is  due  to  a  structural  peculiarity  of  the  two  first  compart- 
ments— the  rumen  and  reticulum — of  the  complex  stomach  of 
the  camel.  Each  of  these  chambers  has  its  wall  pitted  into  a 
series  of  crypts  or  cells  which  are  each  guarded  by  a  special 
sphincter  muscle,  and  in  these  crypts  a  certain  amount  of  water 
is  stored— perhaps  two  gallons  at  most.  The  fluid  can  be  let 
out  from  time  to  time  to  mix  with  the  more  solid  food.  Camels 
ruminate,  and  their  masticated  food  passes  straight  into  the 
third  division  of  the  stomach.  In  spite  of  this  provision  for 
storing  water,  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  watering  camels, 
as  it  is  most  inadvisable  to  trust  to  this  reserve,  and  they  are  apt 
to  overdrink  themselves  if  kept  without  water  for  too  long  a 
time.  The  stories  about  travellers  saving  their  lives  by  opening 
the  stomachs  of  camels  when  dying  of  thirst  are  probably 
imaginary :  the  camel  exhausts  its  own  supply  of  water,  and 
even  if  a  little  be  left  it  is  quite  undrinkaofe.  Their  flesh  is 
eaten  at  times  by  natives,  who  consider  the  hump  a  delicacy. 
Their  dung  Ls  used  for  fuel  in  the  desert. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  hair  of  the  camel  has  been  woven 
into  fabrics.  The  hair  from  the  hump  and  back  is  torn  or  shorn 
and  woven  into  a  tough,  han>h  cloth  ;  but  a  finer,  softer  material 
is  also  prepared  from  the  undcr-wool.  The  milk  is  consumed 
by  the  natives,  who  both  drink  it  and  convert  it  into  butter  and 
cheese. 

Although  the  camel  has  been  domesticated  firom  a  very  early 
date,  and  although,  without  its  aid,  vast  regions  of  the  world 
would  prove  untraversable^  and  conseouently  it  has  always  been 
the  servant  of  man,  there  is  consideraole  divergence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  character  of  the  animal.  Perhaps  the  latest 
writer,  Major  Leonard,!  may  be  quoted  as  one  who  has  had 
sixteen  years'  |  practical  observation  and  experience  of  camels  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  the  Soudan ' ;  he  says,  *  To  sum 
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up  the  average  specimen  of  a  camel.  He  can  abstain  finora  food 
and  water— Uie  latter  more  especially — longer  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  stupid  and  patient  to  excess,  submissive  and 
tenacious  to  a  d^ree,  docile  and  obstinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
vindicdve  and  passionate  when  roused,  not  easily  excited  nor 
'usually  alarmed,  though  at  times  liable  to  a  panic  or  stampede 
— an  animal  in  fact  whose  characteristics  are  every  bit  as 
peculiar  as  his  structural  peculiarities.'  Another  aidmirable 
epitome  of  the  character  of  the  camel  as  a  baggage  animal  is 
given  in  Kudyard  Kipling's  'Oont.'  a.  E.  S. 

§  1/  6  N.  M.— A.  E.  S.  ;  §  3  W.  M.  M. ;  §  4/  T.  K.  C. 

GAHON  (pDjJ ;  pamncon  [B],  -mmco  [A],  kaA- 
KCON  [L]),  an  unknown  locality  in  Gilead  ;  the  burial- 
place  of  Jair  (q.v.  1)  (Judg.  10 5).  It  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  Hawoth-Jair  (q.v.).  Reland  (679)  rightly 
combines  it  with  the  KaiioOv  which,  in  217  B.C, 
Antiochus  III.  the  Great  capttired  along  with  Pella  and 
Gefrun  (Polyb.  v.  7O12).  To  the  W.  of  the  place 
identified  by  Buhl  with  the  ancient  GefrUn  or  Ephron 
(q.v.,  i.  2)  in  N.  Gilead,  and  i  m.  S.  of  the  high  road 
from  Irbid  (Arbela)  to  the  Jordan,  lies  a  village  whose 
name,  Kunuitn,  'little  summit,'  is  doubtless  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  ancient  Kamdn. 

Eus.  and  Jer.  (pS^26S  110  90)  identify  Camon  with  a  place 
in  the  '  great  plain '  called  jcofAfiMva,  Cimona,  situated  6  K.  m. 
N.  of  Legio^  on  the  way  to  Ptolemais.  This  xofifiMi^  however, 
which  is  evidently  Tell  kaimQn  (see  JoknbamX  is  clearly  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  Jordan. 

CAMP  (njnp;!  nApCMBoAH  [BADEFL],  Gen. 
829[3]  Ex.  14 19  Heb.  13 11).  A  camp  is  so  called  from 
-    ly-iii.  the  curving  of  the  tents  over  their  occu- 

1.  miUTiaiy.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ;  cp  MH  man).'*  The  term 
(nano)  is  applied  primarily  to  an  assemblage  of  tents  of 
nomads  (Gen.  32  21  [22],  EV  'company';  Nu.  I319, 
EV  'camps').  Of  the  early  Israelitish  nomad  camps 
we  have  no  contemporary  records  ;  Doughty  (Ar,  Des. 
laai  2309)  observes  that  some  Bedouin  tribes  pitch  dis- 
persedly  and  Mriihout  order  ;  others  in  a  circle,  to  protect 
the  cattle.  The  latter  style  is  that  of  the  .-n^p  (Ar. 
duwdr),  of  which  we  hear  in  Gen.  26 16  Nu.  31 10  i  Ch. 
6 39  [54]  Ezek.  254  (AV  •  castle,'  but  in  Ezek.  '  palaces,* 
RV  'encampment'). 

The  military  campis  of  a  later  age  are  referred  to 
elsewhere  (see  War  ).  Suffice  it  to  remark  here  ( i )  that 
the  encampments  of  the  Hebrews  were  probably  round 
rather  than  square  :  this  was  a  legacy  from  their  nomad 
state  (see  above) ;  the  barricade  which  surrounded  the 
camp  was  called  Vayp  ([i  S.  1720265,*  AV  'trench.' 
RV  'place  of  the  wagons.'  mg.  'barricade';  in  17ao 
©^  and  in  26  5  Aq.  and  Sym.  or  Theod.  (rrpoyyvktaaK, 
Tg.  KO'ipTS — i.e.,  x^'^P'^dffML] — i.e.,  a  'round'  line  of 
defence,  cp  ^^^,  'round').*  Also  (2)  that  their  camps 
have  left  no  impress  on  names  of  places,  as  the*  Roman 
castra  has  on  English  place-names.  Mahaneh-Dan 
[q.v.l  owes  its  name  to  a  misunderstanding.  We  do 
find,  however,  the  strange  archaising  phrases.  '  the  camp 
of  Yahw6'  (aCh.  81a)  and  'the  camp  of  the  Levites* 
(iCh.  9i8;  cp  Nu.  2x7  P),  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  temple  services.  Is.  29 1  has  been 
thought  to  describe  Jerusalem  as  the  camp — i.e.,  dwell- 
ing— of  David  (so  BDB) ;  but  this  is  far  from  certain  ; 
the  prophecy  of  Yahw6*s  encampment  against  Jerusalem 
is  thereby  obscured. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  camp  in  the  wilderness, 

as  conceived  by  P  (Nu.  1-4).     Of  course,  it  must  be 

9    In  thtk         historically  true  that  there  was  a  sacred 

wllilAraAafl  m\    ^^^^  *"  which  the  ark  or  chest  contain- 

wuaemeBS  {rj.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  objects  of  the  Israelitish 

nomads  was  placed  when  the  Israelites  halted  in  their 
wanderings  (see  Ark,  4).  This  tent,  glorified  into  the 
so-called  Tabernacle    (see   Tabernaclf),    forms   the 

1  'Jriirw  a  K.68  '(shall  be)  my  camp'  is  corrupt;  Th.  Kla 
Grfitz.  Benz.  after  Pesh.  read  wnnn,  *ye  shall  be  hid. 

2  On  'jn  in  J[er.  37 16  see  Cells. 
t  AVmg.  '  midst  of  his  carriages.' 

*  &^  in  17  90  has  vaptfApo/^ ;  20$  0bai.  AofLv^iof  and  Aq.  also 
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centre  of  the  camp  as  described  by  P.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Ezekiel's  ideal  division  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  future  ( Ezek.  48),  in  which  his  sacerdotal  con- 
ceptions find  expression.  The  Tabernacle  is  the  place 
of  Yahwfe's  presence.  This  is  why  it  is  the  central 
point,  immediately  round  which  the  Levites  encamp, 
forming  an  inner  ring  of  protection  for  the  ordinary 
Hebrew  lest  by  inadvertently  drawing  near  he  should 
bring  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  Yahw6  (Nu.  1 50- S3). 

The  positions  of  the  various  tribes  are  given  in  Nu.  2  j  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  Levites, 
three  tribes  encamp— a  leading  tribe  flanked  by  two  other  tribes 
with  their  *  ensiens '  (j^^k)-  Thus  on  the  E.  is  Judoh  flanked  by 
Issachar  and  Zebulun ;  on  the  S.  Reuben  flanked  by  Simeon  and 
Gad  ;  on  the  W.  Ephraim  flanked  by  Manasseh  and  Benjamin  ; 
and  on  the  N.  Dan  flanked  by  Asher  and  Naphtali.  It  has 
generally  been  held  that  the  four  leading  tribes  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  possession  of  large  standards  (73^,  whereas 
the  other  tribes  had  only  smaller  ensigns  (nhw) ;  but  this  rests 
perhaps  on  a  misinterpretation  of  73^,  which,  as  the  contexts 
and,  in  part  the  versions  show,  means  a  company;  see  the 
dLscussions  '\nJQR  11  ('98)  92-101 ;  and  cp  Ensign. 

The  foregoing  details  are  to  be  gathered  from  what  have  been 

fenerally  regarded  as  parts  of  the  primary  narrative  of  P. 
urther  details  as  to  the  Levites  are  given  in  8 14-39,  which  has 
been  attributed  (^.^.,  by  We.  CH  179^)  to  secondar\'  strata 
of  P.  According  to  this  section  the  various  Levitical  divisions 
encamped  as  follows  : — Moses,  Aaron  and  his  sons  (3  38)  on  the 
E.,  the  Kohathites  on  the  S.  (839),  the  Gershonites  on  the  W. 
(3  23),  and  the  Merarites  on  the  N.  (3  35)  of  the  tabernacle. 

'I*hc  Eastward  is  manifestly  r^arded  as  the  superior  position  ; 
the  relative  importance  of  tne  remaining  three  positions  is  less 
obvious ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  £.  and  S.  sides  are 
occupied  by  the  children  of  Leah  (exclusive  of  Levi)  together 
with  Gad ;  the  W.  by  the  children  of  Rachel,  and  the  N.  by  the 
children  of  the  handmaids  (exclusive  of  Gad). 

The  priestly  writers  appear  to  have  conceived  of  the 
camp  as  square,  and  this  is  probably  another  indication 
that  we  have  to  do  with  an  ideal  (not  a  historical)  camp ; 
for  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  the  actual 
encampments  of  the  Hebrews  approximated  to  the 
round  rather  than  the  square  form  (cp  §  i).  Though 
the  other  hexateuchal  sources  furnish  few  details  as  to 
the  camp,  the  direct  statement  of  Ex.887  (E)  that  the 
tabernacle  was  outside  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  P's 
account  that  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  camp.  The 
central  position  of  the  tabernacle,  the  intermediate 
position  of  the  Levites  between  the  tabernacle  and  the 
secular  tribes,  and  the  superior  position  assigned  among 
the  Levites  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  are  not  matters  of 
history,  but  the  expression,  in  the  form  of  an  idealisation 
of  the  past,  of  a  religious  idea. 

T.  K,  C.,§I  ;    G.  B.  G.,§2. 

CAMPHIEE  (-I?b;  Kynpoc  [BKAC] ;  Cant.  1 14 
[om.  B],  4 13),  the  earlier  spelling  of  '  camphor,'  should 
be  Henna  (as  in  RV) — i.e.,  Lawsonia  alba,  Lamk. , 
a  plant  described  by  Tristram  {NHB jt'y^f^)  as  still 
growing  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  at  Engedi 
(Cant.  1 14).  According  to  Boissier  (FL  Orient.  2744) > 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
Persia ;  and  it  is  probably  indigenous  to  N.  Africa, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  W.  India  (Bentham  and  Hooker, 
Gen.  PL  1 782).  The  '  cluster '  ^  of  Cant  1 14  is  that  of 
the  flowers. 

Pesh.  and  Targ.  have  the  same  word  as  MT,  with  which 
Kvirpov  also  is  identical :  and  the  Syriac  lexicographers  state 
that  this  mezms  the  /lannd  of  the  Arabs — the  plant  from  which 
they  obtain  the  dye  for  the  nails.  The  Greek  references  to 
Kvirpo^  will  be  found  in  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 

N.  M. — ^W.  T.  T.-D. 

CANA  OF  GALILEE  (kana  thc  taAiAaiac  [Ti. 
WH]:  Pesh.  kafna)  appears  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  2 1 11  4  46), 
and  of  his  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  lying  sick  at 
Capernaum  (4  46-54),  and  as  the  home  of  Nathanael 
(21  2).  The  only  evidence  as  to  its  position  is  that  it 
lay  higher  than  Capernaum ;  Jesus  went  down  from 
it  to  the  latter  (2  12). 

Tradition  and  present  opinion  are  divided  between 

1  73a^R,  which  elsewhere  means  a  cluster  of  grapes— possibly 
of  dates  in  Cant.  7  jf.  [8yC].    See  Buddc. 
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the  modem  Kefr  Kennft,  a  hamlet  almost  3J  m.  NK  of 
Nazareth,  ;with  a  fine  spring,  and  Khirbet  K^na  or 
KSjiat  el-Gelil,  on  a  promontory  of  Gebel  Kana  over  the 
plain  of  Buttauf,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Nazareth,  with 
ruins,  tombs,  cisterns,  and  a  pool 

The  data  of  Antoninus  Placentinus,  570  a.d.  {Itin.  4),  suit  Ke/r 
Kenna^  at  which  the  mediaeval  writers  Phocas,  John  of  Wurz« 
burg,  and  Quaresmius^lace  it ;  so  also  in  modem  times  Gudrin. 
De  Saulcy,  Porter,  Tristram,  and  Conder.  Euscbius  and 
Jerome  (CAS)  identify  it  with  Kan  ah  in  Asher  (Tosh.  1^28);  to 
them,  therefore,  it  would  not  have  been  at  Kefr  Kenna,  but  may 
have  been  Kfinat  el-6elll.  The  data  of  Theodosius  (530  a.d.) 
suit  KSnat  el-Gelll,  and  so  in  the  Middle  Ages  do  those  of 
Saewulf,  Brocardus,  Fetellus,  Marinus  Sanutus ;  and  others  ad- 
here. Robinson,  wno  was  the  first  modern  to  revive  the  claims 
of  KSnat  el-Gelfl,  describes  the  position,  details  the  traditional 
evidence,  and  points  out  that  the  name  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
NT  one.  while  Kenna,  with  the  double  «,  is  not  (BR  3  304-8). 
He  has  been  followed  by  Ritter,  Renan,  Thomson,  Stanley,  and 
Socin. 

The  name  KSiiat  el-(ielfl  is  not  above  suspicion ;  it 
may  be  the  creation  of  an  early  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
just  as  Robinson  himself  points  out  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  native  Christians  in  the  present 
century  to  transfer  it  to  Kefr  Kenna.  On  the  other 
hand.  Josephus  resided  for  a  time  in  a  village  of  Galilee, 
called  Cana  ( Vit.  16) ;  if  this  be  the  same  as  his 
residence  in  the  plain  of  Asochis  {id.  41),  he  means 
Kanat  el-(5em. 

Conder  (PEF  Mem.  1  288)  suggests  another  site  for  Cana  in 
*  Ain  KOniL,  on  the  road  between  Keineh  and  Tabor. 

G.  A.  S. 

CANAAN,  CANAANITE  (IP^3.  '3j;:3.  x^n^^an. 
X^iN&NdilOl)'     Coins   from    Laodicea  of  the  time   of 

p.  .  .  Antiochus  IV.  and  his  successors,  bear 
«M^i^  ^®  legend  1^333  DK  vcnvhS.  '  of  laodicea, 
UBH^e.  ^  metropolis  in  Canaan ' — probably  tlie 

Phoenician  town  whose  position  is  indicated  by  the 
ruins  of  Umm-el-'Aw3jnId,  S.  of  Tyre.  Well  known, 
too,  is  the  statement  (wrongly  assigned  to  Hecalseus 
of  Miletus)  that  Phoenicia  was  formerly  called  x*'* 
(Herodian,  w€pl  fiovifpovt  X^^eus,  19;  similarly  Steph. 
Byz.  x*'*  o&Ton  i)  ^oivUri  e/coXctro).  In  accordance 
with  this,  Philo  of  Byblos  (2,  27)  calls  the  eponym  of 
the  Phoenicians  '  CAna,  who  was  later  called  Phoinix ' 
(d5eX06s  x"^  '''^^  irpfirrov  fierwofmaOiyTot  tpoipiKOs),  and 
in  Bekker,  A  need.  iii.  1181,  6  x*'**  (S^"-  '''^^  X***)  ^ 
identified  with  Agenor  (the  father  of  Phoenix),  '  whence 
the  Phoenicians  also  are  called  Ochna'  {SOey  xal  if 
^oivlKTi  6x^0,  Xiyerai).  Here  we  have  the  shorter  form 
A«a' (y33 ;  cp  Olsh.,  Lehrb.  d.  hebr.  Spr.,  215a),  so 
often  met  with  in  the  Amama  tablets  under  the  form 
Kinah^i,  side  by  side  with  the  fuller  form  Kin  all  ni, 
probably  with  the  article  prefixed  (y;3n)  as  in  Eg}'ptian 
inscriptions  (see  below,  §  6). 

As  a  geographical  term  Canaan  shares  the  indefinite- 
ness  that  characterises  much  of  the  OT,  and  indeed  of 

a  OT  nsfljra  ^^^  ancient,  geographical  nomenclature 
ttBage.  \^  ]^  widest  sense  the  term  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  denote  all  of  what  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  Southern  Syria,  from  the  foot  of  Ml  Hermon 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  including  territory 
both  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan  clear  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua  (11 3).  More  commonly,  however,  it  is 
restricted  to  the  lands  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan — 
that  is  Judaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Philistia  proper.  As 
Judaea,  however,  became  more  sharply  marked  off  from 
Phoenicia  and  Philistia.  it  is  natural  that  to  Hebrew 
writers  Canaan  should  have  come  to  mean  the  latter 
districts  more  particularly.  So  in  Is.  23 11  the  term  is 
applied  to  Phoenicia  and  perhaps  to  the  entire  coast,  and 
in  Zeph.25  to  Philistia.  As  an  ethnic  term,  Canaanite 
is  similarly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  Jordan 
district  in  general,  while  at  times — as  in  Nu.  1829 — the 
seats  of  the  Canaanites  are  more  specifically  limited  to 
the  sea-coast  and  the  Jordan  valley.     Corresponding  to 

1  This  section  is  by  the  author  of  thc  article  Ph(ENicia. 
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the  identification  of  Canaan  with  Phoenicia,  which  is  also 
in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  term  Kina/i^i  in  the 
Amarna  Tablets  (§  lo  below),  the  term  Canaanite 
comes  to  be  associated  with  the  mercantile  activity  of 
Phoenicia,  and  in  consequence  appears  occasionally — 
as,  e.g.,  in  Hos.  128  Is. 23  8 — in  the  general  sense 
of  merchant.  According  to  Targ.  and  many  modems, 
it  has  this  sense  likewise  in  Zech.  142i ;  Wellhausen 
and  Nowack  would  add,  emending  in  accordance  with 
(S"*.  Zech.  117  11. 

The  indefiniteness  and  the  shifting  character  of  both 
the  geographical  and  the  ethnical  terms  point  to 
3  OaoCTauhical  P^^^^»^^   changes  in  which  were  in- 

^f  yoUed  the  people  to  whom  the  term 

*  Canaanites  was  originally  applied  : 
indeed,  the  indefiniteness  is  the  direct  outcome  of  these 
changes.  Analogy  warrants  us  in  assuming  as  the 
starting-point  a  more  limited  district,  and  that  with  the 
e.xtension  of  Canaanitish  conquest  or  settlement  the 
term  became  correspondingly  enlarged,  though  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  correspondence  between 
actual  settlement  or  possession  and  the  geographical 
application  of  the  term  Canaan  must  have  been  complete. 
l!h&  predominance  of  Canaanites  in  important  sections 
of  the  W.  Jordan  lands  would  have  sufficed  for  imposing 
their  name  on  the  whole  district. 

The  Egyptian  inscriptions  come  to  our  aid  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  where  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  term. 
4  EicvuLliLii  ^"  *^^  accounts  of  their  Asiatic  campaigns, 

Avidenca  which  begin  about  i8oo  B.C.,  the  rulers 
of  the  Nile  restrict  the  name  Ka-n-*-n^ 
to  the  low  strip  of  coast  that  forms  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  since  it  is  only  the  northern 
section  of  this  coast  that  affords  a  sufficiency  of 
suitable  harbours  for  extensive  settlements,  it  is  more 
particularly  to  the  Phoenician  coast-land  that  the  name 
is  applied.  From  the  Phoenician  coast  it  naturally 
came  to  be  extended  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  entire 
coast  down  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  the  absence 
of  any  decided  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  coast 
leading  to  the  extension  of  the  nomenclature,  as  it  led 
in  later  times  to  the  shifting  character  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Phoenicia  proper.  The  name  of  Philistia 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  does  not  occur  in  the 

6  Hiatorv    ^SyP^ian  inscriptions.     It  was  from  the 

of  Name  c^^^st.  therefore,  that  the  name  was  ex- 
*  tended  to  include  the  high  lands  adjacent 
to  it ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whilst  the  geo- 
graphical term  never  lost  its  restricted  application  to  the 
coast  strip,  the  ethnographical  term  Ka-n-*-ne-m^y — 
i.e.,  Canaanites — embraces  for  the  Egyptians,  accord- 
ing to  Muller  {As.  u.  Eur.  206  / ),  the  population 
of  all  of  Western  Syria,  precisely  as  in  biblical  sources. 
The  combination  of  the  Egyptian  with  the  OT  notices 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  coast  population 
sent  into  the  interior  offishoots  which  made  permanent 
settlements  there.  In  this  way  both  Canaan  and  the 
Canaanites  acquired  the  wide  significance  that  has  been 
noted,  whilst  the  subsequent  tendency  towards  restricting 
the  name  to  the  sea-coast  is  an  unconscious  return  to 
the  earlier  and  more  exact  nomenclature. 

The  etymology  of  the  term  Canaan  bears  out  these 
historical  and  geographical  conclusions.  In  the  Egyptian 
6  Etvmoloffv  inscriptions  (cp  also  above,  §  i)  the 
«•      /  BJ-  ^-ord  appears  with  the  article— '  The 

Canaan  ' — which  points  to  its  being  a  descriptive  term  ; 
and,  even  though  we  agree  with  Moore  {PAOS,  1890, 
pp.  Ixvii-lxx)  that  the  testimony  is  incomplete,  the 
use  of  the  stem  y33  in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  *  to  be 
humbled '  suggests  the  possibility  that  this  stem  may, 
in  some  other  Semitic  dialect,  have  been  used  to  convey 
the  idea  of  •  low,'  even  though  that  may  not  have  been 
the  original  sense  of  the  stem.  If  we  keep  in  view  the 
prefixing  of  the  article  to  the  term,  and  its  original 
application  to  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains,  no  more  appropriate  designation  than  '  the 
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lowland '  can  well  be  imagined  ;  and  this  explanation 
of  Canaan,  though  not  unanimously  accepted,  is  at  any 
rate  provisionally  tenable.  ^  Certainly  it  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  one ;  for  when  it  is  said  that  the  Canaanite  is 
the  one  who  dwells  by  the  sea  and  along  the  side  of  the 
Jordan  (Nu.  1829) — i.e.,  in  the  two  'lowland'  districts 
of  Palestine — the  very  artificiality  of  the  indicated  limits 
suggests  that  it  was  the  etymology  of  the  word  which 
led  the  writer  to  such  a  view  in  contradiction  to  so  many 
other  passages  where  Canaanites  are  spoken  of  as 
occupying  mountainous  districts  also. 

By  the  side  of  the  term  Canaan,  however,  there  is  in 
the  OT  another  which  is  used,  especially  by  the  Elohist, 
7  Amoritfis  ^^  ^^^^  precisely  the  same  population — 
toOT        namely,   'the  land  of  the  Amoritc.'     It 
"*  "  is  the  merit  of  Steinthal  (Z.  /    Volker- 

psychologie,  12 267)  and  of  E.  Meyer  {Z AT IV  1x22 
['81])  to  have  definitely  demonstrated  this  important 
point.  See  Amorites.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  coast -land  is  speci- 
fically referred  to,  the  term  Amorite  is  not  used,  but, 
as  already  pointed  out,  either  Canaan  for  the  whole 
coast  or  Canaan  for  the  northern  and  Philistia  for  the 
southern.  Whether  the  Yahwist  (J)  is  equally  con- 
sistent, as  Meyer  claims,  in  using  'Canaanite'  for  the 
pre-Israelitish  population  of  the  W.  Jordan  lands  is 
open  to  question.  The  theory  cannot  be  carried  through 
without  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrariness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  verses  belonging  to  J  and  E  respectively  (see 
M'Curdy's  note,  //ist.  Proph.  Mon.  1  406-8). 

Moreover,  the  cuneiform  documents  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions  furnish  an  explanation  for  the  double 
fi  In  £ffVT)tiaii  nomenclature  that  places  the  facts  in 
B.  in  ^bgypiiian.  ^  somewhat  different  light  From  the 
Egyptian  side  it  is  clear  that  the  term  '  Amoritic '  land 
was  limited  to  the  mountain  district  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  Phoenician  coast-land  but  extending  across  the 
Jordan  to  the  Orontes  (WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  217  ff.). 
The  southern  and  the  eastern  boundaries  are  not  sharply 
defined.  The  former  is  placed  by  MOller,  on  the  basis 
of  Egyptian  inscriptions,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain — 
the  so-called  Beka — between  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Antilibanus,  and,  whilst  the  Orontes  might  seem  to 
furnish  a  natural  eastern  boundary,  it  would  appear 
that  the  early  Egyptian  conquerors  extended  the  limits 
still  farther  to  the  east.  At  the  time  of  Thotmes  111. 
the  Hittites  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  Later, 
in  the  days  of  Rameses  III.,  when  the  Hittites  form 
the  most  serious  menace  to  Egyptian  supremacy  in 
Western  Asia,  the  Orontes  becomes  a  more  definite, 
boundary  of  the  'Amoritic'  district,  while  as  the 
Hittites  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the  Amorites, 
the  term  Hittite  begins  to  displace  '  Amorite '  for  the 
northern  mountain  district  of  Palestine.  This  process 
d  Tn  toLxl  ^  completed  about  1000  B.C.  At  that 
Aaavrian  ^'"^^'  ^°^'^^^'  *K®  ^^rm  'Amoritic*  had 
y"^^^  already  been  extended  to  the  southern 
range  of  Palestine — not  by  the  Egyptians,  but  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  It  is  in  cuneiform  docu- 
ments of  (about)  the  twelfth  century  that  we  first 
come  across  the  term  '  land  of  A-mur-ri'  (as  the  signs 
must  be  read,  instead  of  A-har-ri,  as  was  formerly 
supposed).  Nebuchadrezzar  I.,  king  of  Babylonia, 
whose  date  is  fixed  at  circa  1127.  calls  himself  the 
conqueror  of  the  '  land  of  Amor ' ;  and  Tiglath-pileser  I. 
of  Assyria,  whose  reign  coincides  in  part  with  that  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  names  the  great  sea  of  the  Amoritic 
land  as  the  western  boundary  to  his  conquests. 

I^ng  ere  this,  however,  as  the  use  of  the  Babylonian 
language  in  the  Amarna  tablets  [circa  1400  B.C. )  shows, 

1  [So  G.  A.  Smith,  HG  5,  whilst  BDB  and  Buhl  {PaL  4a) 
decline  a  decision.  Moorc  and  E.  Meyer  {GA  176)  reject  the 
derivation  from  yjp,  'humilis  e5«c^'  which  is  the  property  of  the 
uncritical  Augustme  {Ktuirrat.  in  Ps.  IO47).  Augustine  sa>'S 
{I'.xpos.  Ep.  (ui  Kont.)  that  the  peasants  near  Hippo,  when 
asked  as  to  their  origin,  answered  in  Punic,  Ckanani,  id  est, 
Chunanaeos  esse.] 
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Babylonia  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Phoe- 
nician coast  and  the  interior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  earliest  rulers  in  Southern  Babylonia  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  Sargon  I. ,  whose  date  is  fixed  at  3800 
B.C.,  is  declared,  in  a  tablet  presenting  a  curious  mixture 
of  '  omens '  and  historical  tradition,  to  have  penetrated 
beyond  the  western  sea  (/.^.,  the  Mediterranean),  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  actually  set  foot  on  the 
island  of  Cyprus  (see  Max  Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros, 
83).  Sargon  speaks  only  in  a  general  way  of  having 
proceeded  to  the  '  west '  land  ;  but  the  ideographic 
designation  in  the  text  in  question — Martu — is  the 
same  as  that  which  the  later  Assyrian  rulers  employ  for 
the  territory  which  includes  Canaan  in  the  proper  sense. 
The  same  compound  ideogram  is  the  ordinary  term  for 

•  west '  in  the  legal  literature  of  Babylonia  ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  also  to  be  read  Amurru — Mar 
bemg  a  playful  acrologism  of  Amur  and  TU,  indicat- 
ing perhaps  direction — is  plausible.  In  any  case  there 
appears  to  be  some  close  connection  between  Mar  tu 
and  the  name  Amurru.^  The  text  in  which  Sargon's 
western  conquests  are  spoken  of  is  probably  of  a  very 
much  later  date  than  Sargon  himself ;  but  the  value  of 
the  tradition,  and  at  all  events  of  the  geographical 
nomenclature,  is  unimpaired  by  this  fact.  The  Amama 
10  Tn  AnuLmfl.  *^^^^^S'  which  constitute  the  remains  of 

tablets  Egyptian    archives     of     the    fifteenth 

century  B.  c. ,  confirm  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  term  Amurru.  In  the  letters  to  their  roysd 
master  written  by  officers  under  Egyptiaii  suzerainty, 
the  term  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  proves  that  it  is  applied,  just 
like  the  corresponding  term  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  mountainous  district  lying  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  coast-land  of  '  Canaan '  in  the  Egyptian 
sense — i.e.y  of  Northern  Palestine.  The  eastern  limits 
are  again  not  sharply  defined.  In  the  period  to  which 
the  Amama  tablets  belong,  the  Hittites  are  beginning 
to  extend  their  settlements  beyond  the  Orontes  ;  but 
between  *  Hatti '  and  *  Amor '  land  there  was  a  district 
known  as  A'uhaSH,  which  reached  to  Damascus.  This 
may,  roughly,  be  regarded  as  the  eastern  frontier 
of  the  '  Amurru '  district.  The  agreement  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  .^mama  nomenclature  extends  to 
the  term  'Canaan,'  which,  imder  the  form  Kinahhi,  is 
limited  in  the  Amama  tablets  to  the  northern  '  lowland  ' 
or  sea-coast.  It  was  quite  natural  that,  from  being 
applied  to  the  interior  district  of  Northern  Palestine,  the 
term  '  Amurru  *  should  come  to  be  employed  for  the 
interior  of  Southern  Palestineas  well,  just  as  the  Egyptians 
extended  the  application  of  '  Canaan '  to  the  entire 
Palestinian  coast.  When  the  Assyrian  conquerors  in 
11    In  Inter  ^^^  ninth  century  begin  to  threaten  the 

A     „  -ft^Ti      Hebrew     kingdoms,     they    include     the 

ABSjman.  dQi^j^jon  of  the  latter  under  the  land  of 
'  Amurru. '  The  term  '  land  of  Israel '  occurs  only  once 
in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  even  this  passage  is 
not  beyond  dispute.  Again,  since  the  '  Amurru ' 
district  in  the  proper  sense  was  the  first  territory  that 
the  earliest  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  conquerors  set 
foot  in  after  crossing  the  Orontes,  it  also  happens  that 
the  term  becomes  for  them  the  most  general  designation 
for  the  *  West.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  development  in  the  use  of  '  Amurru  '  is  directly 
due  to  Babylonian  influence,  and  forms  part  of  the 
heritage  bequeathed  to  later  times  by  the  period  of  early 
Babylonian  control  over  the  land  lying  to  the  west  of 
the  Orontes. 

At  the  comparatively  late  period  when  Assyria, 
1 5  TsL-nA  nf  usurping  the  place  formerly  held  by  Baby- 

Hittitea  ^^nia,  begins  her  conquests,  the  *  Amoritic  * 
power  in  Northern  Palestine  was  seriously 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  and  a  somewhat  difierent 
view,  see  Schrader,  *Das  land  Amurru,'  SBAiy  Dec.  20^  18^4. 
Cp  also  Wi.  GI 1  ('95),  51-54.     .An  analogy  for  thus  indicatmg 

*  westward '  by  a  reference  to  a  land  lying  to  the  west  is  to  be 
found  in  the  OT  designation  oi  Nigtb  lot  *  south.' 
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threatened  by  the  Hittites  [q.v.).  In  extending  their 
settlements  beyond  the  Orontes  they  encroached  upon 
'  Amoritic '  territory.  The  distinct  traces  of  this  west- 
ward movement  of  the  Hittites  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Amama  tablets  already  mentioned.  Indeed,  the  move- 
ment forms  the  key  to  the  political  situation  of  Palestine 
in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.  The  Assyrian  conquerors 
accordingly,  when  proceeding  to  the  West,  invariably 
began  their  campaigns  by  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
Hittites.  This,  taken  together  with  the  waning  strength 
of  the  'Amorites,'  led  to  another  change  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature — the  extension  of  the  terra 
^latti  or  Hittite  to  Northern  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  so  as  to  include,  therefore,  Phoenicia 
proper.  For  Southern  Palestine  the  older  designation 
'Amurru'  held  its  own,  and  the  differentiation  thus 
resulting  between  '  Hatti '  and  '  Amurru '  assumed  a 
practical  significance  which  was  quite  independent  of 
the  original  application  of  the  two  terms. 

It  will  have  become  evident  from  this  sketch  of  the 

early  fortunes  of  Palestine  that  care  must  be  exercised 

_. .  in  drawing  conclusions  from  geographical 

1*    hiAl'    nomenclature.     The  Hittite  power  does 

grapmcax     ^^^  extend  to  the  sea-coast  because  of  the 

*  extension  of  the  geographical  term,  and 

so  the  ethnographical  application  of  Amoritic  cannot  be 

determined  from  the  geographical  usage. 

That  •  Amur '  originally  designated  a  particular  tribe, 
or  possibly  a  group  of  tribes,  settled  chiefly  in  the  Anti- 
libanus  district,  is  one  of  the  few 
facts  to  be  deduced  from  the  early 
E^ptian  monuments.  These  Amorites  of  Northern 
Palestine  are  frequently  represented  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  blond  people  with  a  cast  of  countenance  that  marks 
them  off  from  what  are  generally  considered  to  be 
Semitic  traits  (see  Petrie,  Racial  Types  from  the  Egyptian 
Afonuments).  It  would  be  hazardous,  in  the  face  of 
our  imperfect  knowledge,  to  enter  upon  further  specula- 
tions as  to  their  origin.     There  are  good  reasons  for 

_  wgx^-Q  believing  that  already  at  a  very  early 
period  the  population  of  Palestine  pre- 
la.tio  sented  a  mixture  of  races,  and  that 
pop  Jt  n.  ^j^rough  intermarriage  the  dividing  lines 
between  these  races  became  fainter  in  the  course  of  time, 
until  all  sharp  distinctions  were  obliterated.  Hence  the 
promiscuous  grouping — so  characteristic  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch — of  Amorites  with  Perizzites,  Hivites,  Hittites, 
etc. ,  of  northern  and  southern  Palestinians,  without  any 
regard  to  ethnic  distinctions.  The  problem  of  differentia- 
ting between  these  various  groups  whom  the  Hebrews 
encountered  upon  settling  in  Palestine  is  at  present 
incapable  of  solution.  Future  discoveries  will  prob- 
ably emphasise  still  more  strongly  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  tribes.  Their  unorganised  condition 
Their     "^^^^   them   a   comparatively  easy  prey 

Ymo  tio  ^^  conquerors  and  yet  difficult  to  ex- 
aDSOrpuon.  terminate.  The  early  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  conquerors  were  content  with  a  general 
recognition  of  their  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants.  Native  Palestinians  were  retained  in  con- 
trol, and  all  that  was  demanded  was  a  payment  of 
tribute  from  time  to  time.  When,  however,  the 
Hebrews  permanently  settled  in  Southem  Palestine, 
about  1200  B.C. ,  the  early  inhabitants  lost  much  of  their 
political  prestige.  In  the  course  of  time,  also,  many  of 
the  groups  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  varying 
in  degree,  but  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  sufficiently  complete  to  prevent 
any  renewal  of  former  conditions.  With  the  successful 
establishment  of  the  b'ne  Israel  in  the  lands  to  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  the  history  of  the  pre-Israelitish  inhabit- 
ants comes  to  an  end  in  Southern  Palestine,  except  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  these  Canaanilish  groups  upon 
the  religious  life  of  the  Israelites  is  involved.  The 
Hittites  in  the  north,  of  course,  survive ;  but  the  other 
groups,  including   the  Amorites,  gradually  disappear, 
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dther  sinking  into  a  position  of  utter  insignificance  or 
anmlgamating  with  the  Hebrew  tribes  (see  Government, 
§  15  /:;  Israel,  §  8).  The  frequent  injunctions  in  the 
Hexateuch  warning  the  people  against  intermarriage 
with  these  conquered  groups  are  clear  indications  that 
such  intermarriages  must  have  been  common. 

A  new  element  in  the  ethnographical  environment  of 
Palestine  that  appears  simultaneously  with,  or  shortly 
17  PhiliatinAa  before,  the  invasion  of  the  Hebrews  is 
represented  by  the  Philistines,  who, 
coming  (it  would  appear)  from  some  island  or  coast-land 
to  the  west  of  Palestine,  succeeded  as  a  sturdy  seafaring 
nation  in  making  settlements  along  the  inhospitable 
southern  coast  of  Palestine.  Their  non-Semitic  character 
has  been  quite  definitely  ascertained ;  but,  once  in 
Palestine,  they  appear  to  have  exchanged  their  own 
language  for  one  of  the  Semitic  dialects  spoken  in  the 
land  to  which  they  came.  It  is  rather  curious  that 
these  Philistines,  who  generally  lived  in  hostile  relations 
with  the  Hebrews,  and  at  various  times  threatened 
the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  settlements,  were  eventu- 
ally the  people  to  give  their  name  to  a  district 
which  they  never  possessed  in  its  entirety.  In 
the  latest  Assyrian  inscriptions,  however,  PUa§tu  still 
appears  in  its  restricted  application  to  the  southern 
coast-land,  and  it  is  not  until  the  days  of  the  Roman 
conquest  that  the  equation  •  Palestine  =  Philistia -h 
Canaan '  becomes  established. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions and  of  the  OT,  the  history  of  Canaan  may  be 

18  Hifltorifial  ^^^*^^  *°^°  three  periods :  {a)  the 
■nerioS  pre-Israelitish  period,  from  about  3800 
penooB.        g^  ^^  ^^  definite  constitution  of  the 

Israelitish  confederacy  ;  {b)  the  Israelitish  supremacy 
from  circa  1 100  B.  c.  to  circa  740 ;  [c)  decline  of  this 
supremacy,  ending  with  the  absorption  of  Canaan  by 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  587  B.C.  After  the  return  of 
the  Hebrews  from  the  so-called  Babylonian  exile,  the 
history  oif  the  north  and  south  becomes  involved  in  the 
various  attempts  to  found  a  universal  empire,  under- 
taken in  succession  by  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome. 

The  characteristic  note  in  the  history  of  Canaan 
down  to  the  period  of  Persian  supremacy  is  the  impossi- 

19  Diftimion    ^^^'^X  ^^  ^"^  permanent  political  union 

'  among  the  inhabitants.  Even  the 
Hebrews,  united  by  a  common  tradition  and  by  religion, 
3rield  to  the  inevitable  tendency  towards  political  division 
instead  of  union.  This  tendency  stands  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  geographical  conditions  (see  G.A.Sni. 
Hist.  Geogr.).  The  land  is  split  up  into  coast-land, 
highland,  and  valleys ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it 
presents  climatic  extremes  sufficient  to  bring  about 
equally  sharp  contrasts  in  socLal  conditions.  The 
resulting  heterogeneous  disposition  of  the  population 
appears  to  have  rendered  united  action  (except  in  extreme 
necessity)  impossible  even  among  those  sections  most 
closely  united  by  blood  and  traditions.  [For  further 
details  regarding  these  three  periods  of  Canaanitish 
history  see  the  articles  Israel,  §  6,  Hittites,  Phce- 
NiciA,  Philistines,  etc.].  m.  j.,  jr. 

CANALS  (DnS^),  Ex.  7  19  Nah.  38  RV"«-  See 
Egypt,  §  6.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes  the  arms  or 
canals  of  the  Nile  (ik'n).  On  artificial  water-courses  in 
Palestine  see  Conduits. 

CANANiEAN  (o  KANANAIOC  [Ti.  WH],  canancsus 
\S%'\  y^l^fft  [Pesh.]),  the  designation  applied  to  Simon 
the  apostle  ( Mt.  IO4  Mk.  3 18  RV  ;  mg.  •  Zealot  *).  The 
word  does  not  mean  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan  (so  AV 
Canaanite.  based  upon  TR  /cavavtn/s),  which  in  Gr. 
is  usually  expressed  by  xa»'a»'atM  (x  =  3) ;  no""  has  it 
anything  to  do  with  Cana.  It  is  a  transliteration  of 
K»3K35,  the  pi.  of  |K3j5  (cp  Bib.  Heb.  K|p).  which  in 
Lk.  615  Acts  1 13  is  represented  by  the  Gr.  equivalent 
X-riKurHri.  Zealot  (q.v.). 
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CANDACE  (kanAakh  [Ti.  WH]).  queen  of  the 
Ethiopians  ( AZ^toTrwv),  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Acts 
8  27.  For  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  which  continued  to 
maintain  its  independence  against  the  Roman  emperors, 
see  Ethiopia.  Its  queen  was  often  called  Candied ; 
this  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  rt^arded  as  an  official 
title,  somewhat  like  '  Pharaoh '  (or  rather  '  Rolemy  *  ?) 
in  Egypt.  The  name  occurs  in  hieroglyphics  on  a 
ruined  pyramid  near  ancient  Meroe  :  see  Lepsius,  Denk- 
mdler,  v.  pi.  47  (pyram.  20  of  B^erauieh).  There,  a 
queen  is  called  Amen-aryt  and  K[e)nt[e)ky?-  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  or  three  queens  called 
Candace  was  buried  in  that  tomb. 

1.  Strabo  (820 ;  see  also  Dio  Cass.  58  29 ;  64  5)  speaks  of  the 
one-eyed  virago  Candace  (r^  /3a<r(Ai<r<n}f  .  .  Kai^<uci)f ,  -^  koB' 
y[\La%  ^pfe  rvtv  AlOtSnay,  avSpiKij  rt;  yvi^  ntirripuiJLttnri  rhv  trtpov 
ntv  o^aXfAuy)  who  in  22  B.C.  attacked  Egypt,  overpowered  the 
three  cohorts  of  Roman  soldiers  stationed  at  the  first  cataract 
and  devastated  the  Thebaid.  but  was  easily  defeated  by  the 
legate  Petronius,  and  pursuea  to  her  northern  capital,  Napata, 
which  was  destroyed.  2.  Pliny  (6  35)  seems  to  refer  the  reign  of 
Candace  ('regnare  fceminam  Candacem')  to  the  time  when 
Nero's  explorers  passed  through  Nubia ;  his  assertion  that  the 
name  had  become  somewhat  common  amon^  the  queens  of 
Mero€  ('  quod  nomen  muhis  jam  annis  ad  regmas  transiit  *)  is 
usually  pushed  much  too  far  against  the  monumental  evidence. 

The  Ethiopian  officer  of  Acts  8  cannot  well  have  had 
any  connection  with  the  Candace  of  Strabo ;  but  his 
mistress  may  not  improbably  have  been  the  contemporary 
of  Nero. 

Nero's  explorers  reported  the  southern  capital  as  In  ruins,  in 
consequence  of  internal  wars  between  the  Ethiopians;  most 
likely,  the  royal  residence  had  already  been  shifted  S.  to  Wady- 
es-Sofra  and  Sobsu  where  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Litest 
style  have  been  found,  but  the  kingdom  appears  still  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  capital  Mero€  where  the  kings  were,  at 
least,  buried. 

For  the  condition  of  the  Meroitic  kingdom  at  that 
time  and  the  part  played  by  the  queens  (or  rather  kings' 
mothers),  see  Ethiopia.  w.  m.  m. 

CANDLE  ("«  ;  AyXNOc).  Job  186  Mt  615  etc. ;  cp 
below,  and  see  Lamp. 

CANDLESTICK,  the  EV  rendering  of  (i)  m*ndrdh 
TT^^'O  Ex.  2531  etc.  (AyXN'^)*  *'^®  well-known  candela- 
brum of  the  temple,  and  (2)  Aran\.  nebraSid  JX^^'2} 
(deriv.  uncert.),  Dan.  65  (AamTTAC  [Theod.],  <(>a)C 
[©]),  to  the  former  of  which  the  present  article  will  con- 
fine itself,  leaving  to  the  articles  Lamp  and  Temple 
further  remarks  upon  the  use  of  lights  in  temples  or 
shrines,  and  of  lights  (and  'candlesticks'  or  rather 
*  lampstands ' )  for  secular  purposes. 

There  is  no  critical  evidence  to  support  the  supposition 
that  the  temple  candelabrum  described  by  P  in  Ex.  25  31^ 
-_  .  2tl  XT  ff.    existed   before   the  Exile.     On 

wot  pre-  jj^g  contrary,  an  old  passage  i  S.  83 
®^^^^***  (written,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  B.C.  [Bu.,  SDOT ;  cp  Samuel,  i. 
§  3  (^)])  speaks  only  of  a  'lamp*  (tj)  which  seems  to 
have  burnt  from  night-fall  until  the  approach  of  dawn. 
Solomon,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  have  had  ten  golden 
infndroth  in  his  temple,  five  on  either  side  ( iK.  1  A^ff. ) ;  * 
but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  2  K.  25 13-17  (in  the  ||  Jer. 
52 19  their  introduction  is  due  to  a  glossator),  nor  do  we 
find  any  trace  of  them  in  the  temple  described  by  Ezekiel 
( Ezek.  40/. ),  or  in  the  restoration  of  temple-treasures 
by  Cyrus  ( Ezra  1  6/. ).'  These  facts,  as  well  as  internal 
evidence,  support  Stade's  conclusion  that  the  passage  in 
I  K.  is  an  interpolation  {ZATWZxtZ  ff.  ['83].  GVI 
1230  ;  cp  Now.  HA  240  n.  2,  and  Benz.  ad  loc.).     The 


]^?^Us>' 


for 


;  read 

the  disfigured  fifth  sign. 

2  Apart  from  the  instruments  used  in  tending  this  candlestick 
and  the  lamps  themselves,  mention  is  made  only  of  the  *  flowers ' 
(rro,  €J  in  Ki.  Aafiirai[«]ia  [in  Zech.  4  a  =  ^i,  *  bowl  %  in  2  Ch.  4  ax 
Aa/s'tfic?  \ue.,  D^njjSr?,  *  tongs '!). 

*  Unmendoned  also  in  2  Mace.  3  5  and  the  Apoc.  of  Baruch 
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ten  candlesticks  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  have  probably 
been  evolved  from  the  imagination  of  a  later  scribe,  who 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  number  ten  to  agree  with  the 
ten  •  bases '  (n^iJo) ;  cp  i  K.  7  39-  Obviously  it  is  no 
real  objection  to  our  view  of  the  critical  value  of  i  K. 
7  49  that  the  Chronicler  mentions  candlesticks  of  gold 
and  silver  among  David's  gifts  to  Solomon  in  1  Ch.  28 15. 
That  this  verse  in  its  present  form  has  suffered  ampli- 
fication appears  from  a  comparison  with  ®. 

Tradition  held  that  these^  ten  candlesticks  (Jos.  augments  the 
number  to  zo,ooo!  [yJ»/.  viii.  37I)  either  were  already  present 
along  with  the  Mosaic  candelabrum,  or  were  exact  copies  of  it 
(cp  2  Ch.  4  7,  DMC^p).  Naturally  Solomon's  great  wealth  was 
considered  a  sufficient  explanation  of  tl>e  otherwise  curious  fact 
that,  whereas  he  employed  ten  candlesticks,  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle and  the  second  temple  were  content  with  one.  Bammidbew 
Rubba^  15,  adds  that  the  candlestick  was  one  of  the  five  things 
taken  away  and  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  Solomon's  temple. 

The  candlestick  of  gold,  called  also  the  '  pure  candle- 
stick' (Lev.  24  4),  is  described  at  length  by  P  in  Elx. 
S  DeBcrintion.  ^^  ^'^  <  =  ^^  '7#  )•    U  was  placed  out- 

shewbread  (see  the  Vg.  addition  to  Nil  8a).  The 
m*nardh  comprised  the  ^t  (AV  shaft ),^  .n:^  (branch, 
icaXofJirKos).  jg'a|  (AV  bowl,  RV  cup,  Kparfip,  scyphus), 
T^ftpa  (knop,  (T4>aip<aTi/ip ;  Targ.  Pesh.  'apple'),"  and 
rn^  (flowers,  Kpiyoy  [similarly  Targ.  Pesh.  Vg.  'lily']), 
perhaps  collectively  '  ornamentation. '  The  workman- 
ship was  nvDD.  '  beaten-work '  or  repouss^  (so  0 
Topevrds ;  but  areptds  in  Nu.  8  4  Ex.  37  14  [17]  ;  Jos. ,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  k€x<i>v€v^pos,  '  cast ').  From  an  upright 
shaft  three  arms  projected  on  either  side.  Each  branch 
comprised  three  cups  described  as  onpeto,  '  shaped  like 
[or  ornamented  with] almonds'  {iKTeruTujficvoi  KapviaKovt 
— see  Almond),  together  with  ka/f<Jr  and  />^raA.  Under 
each  pair  of  branches  was  a  kajtor  (Ex.  25  35),  and 
four  sets  of  kaftor  and  pirah  were  to  be  found  '  in  the 
candlestick'  (rn"i33a.  i.e.,  on  the  shaft,  v.  34).  These 
four  may  have  included  the  three  of  v.  35,  in  which 
case  the  fourth  was  between  the  base  and  the  lowest 
pair,  or  near  the  summit.  Possibly,  however,  the 
four  sets  came  between  the  topmost  pair  of  branches 
and  the  summit  (cp  the  illustration  in  Reland  De  Spoliis 
Templi,  facing  p.  35).  The  centre  shaft  in  Zechariah's 
vision  was  surmounted  by  a  bowl  (4  2  Vi  XafiTclSto*'). 


From  Jos.  (-r4i»/.  iii.  67)  we  learn  that  the  candelabrum  was 
lollow,^  and  comprised  <r^<upia,  KoLva  with  poio-KOt  and 
Kparr)pC8ia,   seventy  ornaments   in   all.S      It   ended    in   seven 


heads  '  tcaroAAifAai/  and  was  situated  obliquely  (Ao^wc)  before 
the  table  of  shewbread,  and  thus  looked  E.  and  S.  ®'s  version  of 
Ex.  37  tjjf.  (differing  widely  from  the  present  MT)  supplies  the 
interesting  statement  that  from  the  branches  (xaAafiio-ico()  there 
proceeded  three  sprouts  (/SAoorot)  on  either  side  '  t^nrovfitvoi 
oAAtjAoi?.'    Rabbinical  tradition  (cp  Ta\m.  Mfftack.  28^,  Abar- 

1  rfV  (Ex.  2531  87 17  Nu.  84)  is  difficult.    RV  renders  'base  * ; 


so  Pesh.  («AftXft:>  [i.e.,  /W<r«],  M^);  but  AV  finds  support  in  & 
Vg.  (kovA^,  kasti/e,  stipes^  and  in  Ex.  87 17  ^ovtctis  [used  also  of 
the  D*^  'staves'  for  carrying  the  ark]),  -p*  when  used  of 
inanimate  objects  denotes  the  'flank'  (cp  Ex.403924  Lev.  1 11 
Nu. 82935  sK. I614X  The  specific  mention  of  the  'base' 
of  the  candlestick  accordingly  seems  uncertain,  unless  perhaps 
we  should  read  T*3, '  stand,' '  base '  (cp  2  Ch.  6 13),  instead  of  T*'* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  candlestick  may  have  had  originally  no 
base  (cp  above,  §  4). 

3  Perhapsapear-shaped  ornament :  cpSyr.  ]5]^>^iXD  &°d  see 

BDB,  s.v. 

8  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  obtains  this  number.  Six 
branches  each  with  3  sets  o^  gebla\  kaftdr,  axulpcra/t  (32 /I), 
including  the  shaft  with  4  similar  sets  (v.  34)  and  the  3 
kaftdrim  (7/.  35),  amount  to  69  (54+12+3).  Perhaps  to  this 
we  must  add  the  figure  at  the  summit  of  the  central  shaft 
(possibly  omamentea  in  a  different  manner).  The  artist  in  a 
Hebrew  MS  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Brit. 
Mus.,  Harley,  5710,  fol.  136a),  following  a  different  interpre-ta- 
tion  of  ICx.  25  33,  assigns  only  one  Pei^Jt  and  kaftdr  to  each 
branch,  including  the  shaft.  Each  of  the  seven  branches  has 
3  geH  im,  and  at  the  extremity  a  lamp  Ct>)«  Below  the  ka/ldr 
joining  the  lowest  pair  of  branches  the  artist  has  drawn 
(reckoning  downwards)  Aperak^  a  kafUh^^  and  SLgebla\ 
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banel,  Rashi,  etc.,  on  Ex.  i.e.)  maintained  that  the  candelabrum 
stood  three  ells  in  height  and  measured  two  ells  between  the  outer 
lights ;  and  that  it  stood  upon  a  tripod  (Maimonides ;  cp  Crenius, 
Ofiusc.ia&c.  vi.  22/.).  The  seven  lamps  were  provided  with  pure 
olive  oil  (Ex.  27  oo/.),  and  for  the  general  service  were  supplied 
*  tongs  '(D'n'jJTD),  *  snuff  dishes '  (ninnO),  and  various  *  oil  vessels ' 
(JO0  '^3).l  The  lamps  were  to  be  tended  daily  (Ex.  80  7/) ;  but 
tradition  varied  as  to  how  many  were  kept  lit  at  one  time.*  The 
light  waf  never  allowed  to  be  extinguished,  and  tradition  relates 
that  the  approaching  fall  of  the  temple  was  prognosticated  by  the 
sudden  occurence  of  this  mishap  (Talm.  Voma,  3^);  cp  the 
lament  in  4  Esd.  10  22  (written  after  the  fall  of  JenisalemX 
lumen  candelabri  nostri  extinctum  est. 

It  was  forbidden  to  reproduce  the  candlesticks  exactly  (cp 
Onias  and  the  temple  of  Leontopolis,  BJ  vii.  103);  but  this  law 
could  be  evaded  bv  making  them  with  five,  six,  or  even  eight  arms 
(Ah.  Zara^  43«X' 

The  holy  candelabnmi  is  referred  to  comparatively 
seldom  in  subsequent  writings.*  It  forms  the  motive  in 
S  Hifltorv  -^^^^^'s  vision  (Zech.  4,  cp  Rev.  11 4). 
^'  In  B.C.  170  Antiochus  Epiphanes  carried  it 
off  along  with  the  golden  altar  etc.  (i  Mace.  1  ai,  ^^ 
\vxvia  Tov  ipujrds  [AKJ,  om.  V)  ;  but  a  fresh  one 
(tradition  relates  that  ii  was  of  inferior  material)  was 
reconstructed  by  Judas  after  the  purification  of  the 
temple  (164  B.C. ,  i  Mace  449).  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
employs  the  XiJ^''©*  ixXd^xiav  M  XuxyLas  irylas  as  a 
simile  for  beauty  in  ripe  old  age  (Ecclus.  2617).  The 
same  is  doubtless  the  Xvxyia,  Upd  seen  by  Pompey  {Ani. 
xiv.  4  4),  which,  with  its  seven  XOxf'oi,  was  one  of  the 
three  famous  objects  in  the  temple  of  Herod  {B/  v.  5  5). 
Its  fate  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  well  known.  The 
holy  candelabrum,  or,  more  probably,  a  copy  of  it,  was 
carried  in  the  triumph  of  Titus  (B/  vii.  5  5),  and  was 
depicted  upon  the  famous  arch  which  bears  his  name. 
Vespasian  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  (see  Smith,  DB^,  s.v. )  it  was  placed 
in  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  (533  a.d.  );  All 
trace  of  it  has  since  been  lost.  Possibly  it  was  destroyed 
or  carried  off  by  Chosroes  II.  of  Persia,  when,  in  614,  he 
took  and  pillaged  Jerusalem  (see  Levesque  in  Vigouroux, 
VB,  s.v. ). 

Curiously  enough,  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
triumph  of  Titus,  states  that  the  workmanship  (fpyov)  of 
the  candlestick  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
in  the  temple.*  As  was  the  case  with  other  objects  in 
the  triumph,  it  was  probably  constructed  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  captives ;  besides,  such  conventional 
candlesticks  were  not  unknown  at  that  time,'  The 
griffin-like  figures  depicted  upon  the  base  of  the 
candelabrum  may  be  possibly  ascribed  to  the  artist ;  so 
far  as  can  be  judged,  they  do  not  resemble  the  mythical 
symbols  firom  Palestine  or  Assyria.  Consequently,  in 
endeavoiu-ing  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  original  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  one  must  not  adhere  too  strictly 
to  the  representation  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

The  language  employed  to  describe  the  sacred 
m*n6rdh  shows  that  it  must  have  closely  resembled  a 
tree.  7  Seven-branched  trees  are  frequently  met  with  in 
sculptures,  etc. ,  firom  the  E,*  and,  as  Robertson  Smith 
observes,  '  in  most  of  the  Assyrian  examples  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  the  candelabrum  and  the  sacred 
tree  crowned  with  a  star  or  crescent  moon '  (A'5<.^)  488). 
Since  it  is  only  natural  to  look  for  traces  of  Assyrian  or 

^  Zech.  4  12  mentions  also  HVtbjIX,  'pipes,' for  conveying  the 
oil  (/utvfomjpe?). 

a  Cp  Ex.  27  20/.  2  Ch.  18 II  and  Jos.  A  nt.  iii.  8  3^  Rabbinical 
tradition  held  tliat  only  one  was  lit  by  day.  This,  it  has  been 
suggested,  was  the  lanvp  upon  the  central  shaft  (called  'anUD  nj). 

3  Thus,  e./r.,  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (see  Succah,  62). 

*  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  more  than  one  in  post- 
exilic  times  rests  only  upon  Jos.  ^/vi.  83.  With  Ant.xh,b^ 
(i  Alacc  1 21)  contrast  ib.  76. 

*  ^/ vii.  65  [ed.  Niese].  The  passage  is  not  free  from 
obscurity.  Noteworthy  is  the  remark  that  slender  arms 
(«cavAiVicoi)  resembling  the  form  of  a  trident  were  drawn  forth. 
(See  5  4.) 

6  Cp  their  use  as  symbols  in  Rev.  1  12/.  2iJf.A$. 

7  Cp  similarly  the  candelabrum  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo  (Pliny,  848). 

o  A  seven-branched  palm  upon  a  coin  of  the  Maccabees ;  see 
Madden,  Coins  of  the  jews^  71,  n.  7. 
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Babylonian  influence  in  the  second  temple,  it  is  not 
{mprobable  that  the  m*ndrdh  was  originally  a  represent- 
ation of  the  sacred  seven- branched  tree  itself,  possibly 
indeed  the  tree  of  life.*  The  six  arms,  instead  of 
coming  up  and  forming  a  straight  line  with  the  top  of 
the  central  shaft,  probably  tapered  off,  the  extremities 
of  each  pair  being  lower  than  those  of  the  pair  above 
it,  thus  presenting  more  accurately  the  outline  of  a  tree. 
Examples  of  candelabra  with  the  arms  thus  arranged 
are  not  unknown.-* 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Ethrog  and  Lulab 
( '  citron  *  and  *  palm-branch '  ;  cp  Apple,  §  2  [3])  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (wherein  candlesticks  played 
so  important  a  part)  are  to  be  connected  also  with  this 
sacred  seven-branched  tree,  from  which,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, the  wfinordh  has  been  evolved.  The  specific  tree 
represented  was  one  which,  for  various  reasons,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  unique  and  valuable.  The  choice  may 
have  depended  more  strictly  upon  the  belief  that  it  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  tree  of  temptation  in  the 
Paradise  myth  (so  at  all  events  in  Christian  times  ;  cp 
Didron,  Manuel  d" Iconographie  chritienne,  80). 

Sec  Reland,  De  St>oliis  Teinpli  ;  H.  Opitz,  Disquisitio  .  .  .  dt 
candfiahrt  .  .  .  structura  (1708);  Reinach,  VArc  <U  Titus 
(Paris.  1890);  and  Vigouroux,  DB^  s.v,  'Chandelier/  with  the 
literature  there  quoted.  S.  A.  C. 


CANON 

CANE,  SWEET  ( H Jp),  Is.  48  24  Jer.  6  aa     See  Reed, 

I  {b). 

CANKEBWORM  (PTJ:  Broyxoc  or  akric).  Ps. 
10534  Jer.  5I1427  Joell4  [twice],  2a5  Nah.  3isx6t;  in 
Ps.  and  Jer.  AV  has  Caterpiller.  The  Hebrew >'^^^ 
is  usually  regarded  as  denoting  a  young  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  locust ;  but  this  seems  doubtful.  See 
Locust,  §  2,  n.  6. 

CANNEH(n|3),  Ezek.  2723.MT,usuaUy  takenforthe 
name  of  a  place  in  Mesopotamia  with  which  Tyre  had 
commercial  dealings,  and  identified  with  Calneh  (see 
Schr.  in  Riehm's  //IVB^,  1256).  Comill  even  reads 
•Calneh'  (naVD),  appealing  to  a  single  Heb.  MS  which 
reads  thus,  and  to  variants  of  ® — viz. ,  xa^^*"  [^^^l- 
XaXxaX  [V].  But  the  name  is  really  non-existent ;  the 
words  rendered  '  and  Canneh  and  Eden '  should  rather 
be  '  and  the  sons  of  Eden. ' 

Everywhere  else  we  read  either  of  Beth-Eiden  or  of  B*ne  Eklen ; 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  b  an  exception  here.  The 
Xavaa  [BJ,  or  x^i^aa*'  [AQJ  of  ft,  is  not  .njja,  but  yjg  or  mj^, 
where  y  or  m  is  a  relic  of  pp,  and  33  a  corruption  of  'ja.  Most 
MSS  of  (9  give  only  two  names,  and  the  second  name  is  not 
Canneh  (as  Smith's  DBi^f),  but  a  corruption  of  B'ne  Eklen.  The 
discovery  (for  such  it  seems  to  be)  is  due  to  Mez  {Gesck.  der 
Stadt  HetrrdHt  1892,  p.  34X  T.  K.  C. 


OANON 

INTRODUCTION :    THE  IDEA  OF  A  CANON 
A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


ii-4). 


r(H5-i 
Extent  and  classification  (|  5). 
Order  of  books  {%%  7-0). 
In  Septuagint  (J  loyC) 
III  Josephus,  Jerome  (||  12-14). 
ii.  Closing  of  canon  (SI  15-22). 
Early  tradition  (|f  X5*i7X 


Elias  Levita  and  '  The  Great  Synagogue 

(M  X8-21X 
Scientific  method  (|  22). 
iiL  History  of  canon  (§|  23-59). 

First  caium  :  the  Law  ($§  23-27). 
Second  canon  :  the  Prophets  (I8  28-42). 
Why  not  canonised  with  Law  (f  $  28-35X 
Traditions,  etc.  (Sf  36-38X 


Date  (81  39.42). 

Third  camrn  :  Hagiographa  (|i  43*59). 

Principle  observed  (||  43-47). 

Date  (H  48-55). 

R/sum/(%^6). 

Non-Palestmian  views  (|  57^!) 

O  r  canon  in  Christian  Qiurch  (|  59). 


Gradual  growth  (ff  60*64). 

Evidence  of  orthodox  writers  ($§  65-68). 

Evidence  of  luiorthodox  writers  (§  69). 


B.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Versions  (|  70). 

General  traces  of  NT  (8  71). 

Muratorian  canon  (8  72). 

BibUography :  OT  and  NT  (§  75/). 


Books  temporarily  received  (§  73), 
Result  (§  74). 


1.  Greek 
terms. 


The  word  canon  is  Greek  ;   its   application  to  the 
Bible  belongs  to  Christian  times  ;  the  idea  originates  in 
Judaism. 

The  Greek  (6)  xavdy  (allied  to  /cdvpo, 
Kdvrj,  '  a  reed '  ;  borrowed  from  the 
Semitic  ;  Heb.  rt:p)  means  a  straight  rod  or  pole,  a  rod 
used  for  measuring,  a  carpenter's  rule ;  and,  by  met- 
onymy, a  rule,  norm,  or  law  ;  a  still  later  meaning  is 
that  of  catalogue  or  list. 

As  applied  to  the  books  of  S>criptiu^  Kavtby  is  first  met 

with  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century :  thus,  /3t/3\ia 

KavoviKd  (as  opposed  to  dKav6pi<rTa)  in  can.  59  of  the 

Council  of  Laodicea  {circa  360  A.D. ),  and  /3.  KOPovi^d- 

fi€va  in  Athanasius  (ep.  /est.  39 ;  365  a.d.  ) ;  Kaviby  for  the 

2  Earlv     whole  collection  is  still  later.     The  original 

nsiLfre        signification  is  still  a  question.     Did  the 

ufHif^e.       icT^fjx  mean  (a)  the  books  constituted  into 

a  standard ;   or  {6)    the   books   corresponding   to   the 

standard  (i.e.  of  the  faith  ;  cp  Kaviav  iKK\rf<riaaTiK6s,  k. 

^  Perhaps  originally  a  sjTnbol  of  the  universe — the  tree  of  life 
bein^  viewed  as  distinct  in  its  origin  from  the  sctcred  mountain  of 
ElOhim  with  which  in  a  later  myth  it  was  combined.  (Cp  j  ACHIN 
and  BoAZ.)  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  seven-branched  palm  is 
represented  by  the  side  of  an  altar  on  an  old  Greek  vase 
(Ohnefalsch-Richter,  Kypros^  pi.  155,  fig.  3). 

2  Cp  PEF  Trventy-one  Years*  Work  in  the  Holy  Land,  154, 
the  representation  upon  an  amethyst  reproduced  in  Reland,  De 
S^L,  facing  p.  35,  also  ib.  facing  p.  42.  The  older  form  may  in 
time  have  tended  to  appraich  the  conventional  form  represented 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  agrees  with  later  Jewish  tradition. 
This  form,  resembling  a  trident  in  its  outline,  is  especially  noted 
by  Jos.  as  a  novelty  (Z?/  vii.  6  5).  For  illustrations  of  the  latter 
vancty  see  Martigny,  Diet.  Ant.  Chr/t.  ('77)  113 ;  the  plates  in 
Calmet's  Dictionary ;  and  one  at  Tabarlyeh  (Perrot-Chipiez,  Art 
in  Jud,  1 250). 
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T^j  (x\y\Bda.'iy  k.  rijt  irforewj)  and  measured  by  it  (cp 
KovovLaai  in  Ptolemy's  Letter  to  Flora,  circa  200  A.  D. , 
in  Holtzmann,  p.  115/.),  or  perhaps  underlying  it;  or 
(c)  the  books  taken  up  into  the  authoritative  catalogue 
or  into  the  normal  number?  The  subject  is  discussed 
with  full  references  to  the  literature  in  Holtzmann,  pp. 
142  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  word  passed 
through  various  phases  of  meaning  in  coiu-se  of 
time. 

The  idea  involved  is  clearly  fixed  ;  0€6TV€V(rr<u  ypa<pcU 
(Amphilochius,  ob.  395),  wurrevO^vTa  deia  etvat  ^i^Xla 
(Athanasius,  ut  sup.)  are  expressions  concurrently  used 
to  convey  the  same  meaning.  It  was,  as  we  saw  above, 
a  loan  from  Judaism,  and  within  the  Christian  domain 
originally  applied  only  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
synagogue — the  OT.  So  already  in  the  NT  itself  (2 
Tim.  3 16).  The  doctrine  of  the  synagogue  was  that  all 
the  writings  included  in  its  canon  had  their  origin  in 
divine  inspiration,  and  that  it  was  God  who  spoke  in 
them  (Weber,  §  20  i).  This  canon,  with  the  doctrine 
attached  to  it,  passed  over  to  the  Christian  church  and 
became  its  sole  sacred  book,^  until  new  writings  of 
Christian  origin  came  to  be  added,  and  the  Jewish 
canon,  as  the  Old  Testament,  was  distinguished  from 
the  New. 

The  composite  expression  '  canonical  books '  has  an 

analogue  in  the  usage  of  the  synagogue.     From  the  first 

century  A.D.  such  books  are  designated 

8.  Hebrew   ^^,^^  ^^  D'kBPD  ( '  that  defile  the  hands '  :  ^ 

Yadayim  3  2  4  5^  4  5  6  ;  cp  Eduyoth  5  3,  and 


terms. 


t  But  see  also  below,  H  57-59« 
«  See 


-59- 

■  below,  S  53. 


3  See  below,  1 40. 
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Weber.  §  21  i).     Of  this  surprising  expression  still  more 
surprising  explanations  have  been  offered. 

Thus  (a)  Buhl  still  prefers  that  dravioi  from  Vadayini,  456, 
according  to  which  the  designation  was  intended  to  prevent  pro- 
fane uses  of  worn-out  synagogue  rolls,  (b)  Weber,  Strack,  C. 
H.  H.  Wright,  and  Wildeboer  adopt  that  suggested  by  Shabbath, 
13^,  14a.  According  to  this  the  object  was  to  secure  that,  as 
unclean,  the  sacred  writings  should  always  be  kept  apart,  and 
thus  kept  from  harm  such  as  might  arise,  e.g.y  if  they  were  kept 
near  consecrated  corn,  and  so  exposed  to  attack  from  mice,  (c) 
A.  Geiger  {H inter  las  seru  Schri/Un,  4 14)  actually  maintains  that 
only  such  rolls  as  had  been  written  on  the  skins  of  unclean  beasts 
were  intended  to  be  declared  unclean. 

All  such  explanations  are  disposed  of  by  Yadayim 
84.  where  there  is  a  special  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  unwritten  margins  and  outer  coverings  of 
sacred  rolls  defile  the  hands.  Under  none  of  the  above 
explanations  could  any  such  question  as  this  possibly 
arise.  The  fact  that  defilement  only  of  the  hands  is 
4-  Sanotitv  ^'l"buted  to  the  sacred  writings  demands 
^*  moreattention  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
Interpreted  in  positive  terms  this  can  mean  only  that 
contact  with  them  involves  a  ceremonial  washing  of  the 
hands,  especially  as  the  ruling  in  the  matter  occurs  in 
that  Mishna  treatise  which  relates  to,  and  is  named  from, 
such  hand -washings.  The  expression  would  be  an 
unnatural  one  if  it  implied  a  command  that  the  hands 
should  be  washed  before  touching  (so  Ftirst,  p.  83).  As 
enjoining  washing  aUer  contact  it  is  quite  intelligible. 
The  Pharisees  (under  protest  from  the  Sadducees ;  cp 
Yad.  46)  attributed  to  the  sacred  writings  a  sanctity  of 
such  a  sort  that  whosoever  touched  them  was  not  allowed 
to  touch  aught  else,  until  he  had  undergone  the  same 
ritual  ablution  as  if  he  had  touched  something  unclean.  ^ 
The  same  precept,  according  to  the  stricter  view,  applied 
to  Ijie  prayer  ribbands  on  the  tephilDm  ( Yad.Z^  ;  see 
Frontlets,  end).  To  this  defilement  of  the  hands 
the  correlative  idea  is  that  of  holiness  ;  *  both  qualities 
are  attributed  together,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  nimiber 
of  writings,  namely  the  canonical  (cp  yad.Z%).  See 
also  Clean,  §  3. 

A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
I.  Extent  and  arrangement  of  the  OT  canon. 
— The  extent  of  the  OT  canon,  so  far  as  the  synagogue 

fi  No  of  ^^  concerned,  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  our 

'bookfl.'  ^®^^*=^  printed  texts  and  in  the  Protestant 
translations.  The  original  reckoning  of  the 
synagogue,  however,  does  not  regard  the  books  as  thirty- 
nine.  The  twelve  minor  prophets  count  as  one  book 
called  '  the  twelve,'  iry  D*3r  (so  already  in  Baba  Bathra, 
i^b,  i5<2text),  Dodekapropheton  :  so  also  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles ;  whilst  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  form  one 
book  of  Ezra.  Thus  11  +  3  +  1  =  15  have  to  be  deducted 
from  our  39,  leaving  only  24.'    See  §  11^ 

The  twenty-four  canonical  books  fall  into  three  main 
divisions:  .TTin  (the  law)  with  five  books,  d'k*33  (the 

6  Claflfli    P"^P^^^)  ^^^  eight,  and  D*2in3  (the  HTit- 

fication."  ^"^V  Hagiographa)  with  eleven.^  The 
prophets  consist  of  four  histoncal  books 
(Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings)  and  four  prophetical 
( Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Twelve  Minor).  Since 
the  Massoretic  period  (cp  Strack,  PRE^)  7439)  the  first 
group  has  borne  the  name  of  o^Jirm  D*k*23  ('former 
prophets')  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second,  d*k*33 
D':nnN  ( '  latter  prophets ' ).  Among  the  Hagiographa  a 
distinct  group  is  formed  by  the  five  (festal)  '  rolls ' — tyon 

1  See  WRS,  Ref.  Sem.(i)  161,  45a.  He  well  adds  that  the 
high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  washed  his  flesh  with  water, 
not  only  when  he  put  on  the  holy  garments  of  the  day,  but  also 
when  he  put  them  off  (Lev.  16  24  ;  Voma^  7  4). 

8  With  this  corresponds  the  Mishnic  name  of  the  canon  »3n3 
xnpry,  while  the  names  Tson»  D*TfiO  tacitly  supplement  the  idea 
of  holiness.  To  these  exactly  answer  the  NT  expressions  ypci^al 
ayicu,  Updi  ypaft^ara,  17  ypa^i7«  ai  ypa/fxu.  For  other  names  see 
below,  and  for  fuller  details  cp  Strack,  438 /C 

8  Hence  a  very  common  old  name  for  the  collection,  still  fre- 
quently in  use :  *  the  twenty-four  books,'  dhSO  nysnKI  D^lbyi 
written  also  onSD  ^'  3« 

*  Hence  the  old  collective  title  D'3in3l  D*K*33  mvi  with  its 
Massoretic  contraction  "'^h* 
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mVoD — printed  in  modern  impressions  in  the  order  of  the 
feasts  at  which  they  are  read  in  the  synagogue  :  Canticles 
(Passover),  Ruth  (Pentecost),  Lamentations  (9th  Ab, 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem),  Ecclesiastes  (Tabernacles), 
Esther  ( Purim ).  Only  once  ( in  the  Baraytha  ^  Berachoth, 
57^)  do  we  find  the  three  larger  poetical  books — Psalms, 
Proverbs,  and  Job — grouped  together  as  o'^Mia  D'3in3, 
and  the  three  smaller — Cainicles,  Ecclesiastes,  Lamenta- 
tions—as D'3ep  D'3in3.  Finally,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Chronicles 
close  the  list. 

Compass  and  threefold   division   of  the  canon   are 

already  taken  as  fully  settled  in  a  very  old  and  authori- 

7  TTncArtAin    '^^'^^  passage  in  the  tradition  of  the 

'   order  synagogue,    viz.    the    Baraytha    Baba 

Bathra,  14^  IS^  ;  but  as  to  the  order 
of  the  books  within  their  several  divisions  the  same 
passage  gives  a  decision  for  the  first  time.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  is  that  in  the  oldest  times  the  sacred 
writings  were  not  copied  into  continuous  codices.  Elach 
book  had  a  separate  roll  to  itself.*  Accordingly,  in  the 
preceding  Baraytha  (Baba  Bathra,  13^),  we  find  the 
question  started  whether  it  be  permissible  to  write  the 
entire  Holy  Scriptures,  or  even  the  eight  prophets,  on  a 
single  roll.  On  the  strength  of  some  precedent  or  other 
the  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  this 
leads  up  to  the  further  question  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  single  books  in  the  second  and  the  third  divisions 
ought  to  be  written.  This  plainly  shows  that  there  was 
as  yet  on  the  subject  no  fixed  tradition,  and  therefore  too 
great  importance  ought  not  to  be  attached  either  to  the 
Mishnic  determination  of  the  question  or  to  the  departure 
from  Mishnic  usage  which  we  meet  with.*  Both,  how- 
ever, are  worthy  of  attention. 

The  order  of  the  prophets  proper,  according  to  our 
passage,  ought  to  be :  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the 
8  Pronhfits  ^^'^^^®'  '^^®  position  of  Isaiah  s^ms  to 
^  '  have  struck  even  the  teachers  of  the 
Geraara  as  remarkable,  and  is  explained  by  them  in  a 
fanciful  way.  The  Massora  gives  Isaiah  the  first  place, 
and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the  MSS  of  Spanish  origin 
(as  by  the  printed  texts),  while  the  German  and  French 
MSS  adhere  to  the  Talmudic  order.  Just  because  of 
its  departure  from  strict  chronology,  we  are  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  Talmudic  order  rests  on  old  and 
good  tradition.  We  may  safely  venture,  therefore,  to 
make  use  of  it  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  origin  not  only  of  the  individual  books  but  also  of 
the  canon. 

For  the  first  books  of  the  Hagiographa,  the  order 
given  in  our  printed  texts — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job — 
which  is  that  of  the  German  and  French 


MSS,   gives  place  in  our  passage  to  this 


9.  Hagio- 

fi^P*^**  order :  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  original  place  of  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
we  might  account  for  its  later  change  of  position  by 
a  desire  to  group  together  the  five  festal  rolls.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that 
the  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS  put  Chronicles  in- 
stead of  Ruth  in  the  first  place  and  before  the  Psalter. 
Of  course,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  either  arrange- 
ment:  each  of  them  prefixes  to  the  (Davidic)  Psalter 
a  book  which  helps  to  explain  it.  The  Book  of  Ruth 
performs  this  service  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  with 
David's  genealogical  tree  and  closes  with  his  name ;  and 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  does  so  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the  genealogy  (i  Ch.  29  J".), 
it  gives  an  account  of  David's  life,  particularly  of  his 
elaborate  directions  for  the  temple  service  and  temple 
music.     Thus  the  claim  of  the  Psalter  to  the  first  place 

1  Baraytha  (Kr|*'>3)  is  a  Mishna  tradition  which  has  not  been 
taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Mishna,  but  comes  from  the  same 
period  (about  200  a.  d.).  On  the  very  important  passage  referred 
to  cp  Marx,  Traditio  etc. 

S  The  Law  was  an  exception  ;  its  five  books  as  a  rule  consti- 
tuted but  one  roll,  although  the  five  fifths  (proin)  were  to  be 
met  Avith  also  separately  (cp  Megilla^  27a). 

3  Cp  the  excellent  synoptic  table  in  Kyle  {panan  qfOT,  aSzX 
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is  only  confirmed  by  both  variations  (that  of  the  Talmud 
and  that  of  the  Massora)  from  the  usual  order.  ^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
support  the  order,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs  (Job  before 
Proverbs),  which  therefore  must  be  held  to  be  the  older 
arrangement,  the  other  being  explained  by  the  desire  to 
make  Solomon  come  immediately  after  David. 

The  arrangement  of  the  five  ' '  rolls  "  in  the  order  of 
their  feasts  is  supported  only  by  the  German  and  the 
French  MSS.  The  Massora  and  the  Spanish  MSS 
have — Ruth,  Cant.  E^cl.  Lam.  Esth.,  whilst  Baba 
Bathra,  after  transposing  Ruth  in  the  manner  we  have 
seen,  gives  the  order — Eccl.  Cant.  Lam.,  then  intro- 
duces Daniel,  and  closes  the  list  with  Esther.  We 
may  venture  to  infer  from  this  (i)  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  Megilloth  in  the  order  of  their  feasts  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year  is  late  and  artificial ;  (2)  that  about 
the  year  200  A.D.  they  had  not  even  been  constituted 
a  definite  group  ;  (3)  that  the  inversion  of  the  order  of 
Daniel  and  Esther,  and  the  removal  of  Ruth  from  the 
head  of  the  list,  were  probably  designed  to  effect  this, 
the  position  of  Daniel  before  Esther  having  thus  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  older  ;  *  and  (4)  that  the  original 
position  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  quite  uncertain,  because 
the  first  place  among  the  rolls  may  have  been  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Massora  simply  because  it  had  been  deposed 
from  the  first  place  among  the  Hagiographa.  We  may, 
further,  regard  it  as  probable  that  Proverbs  was  origin- 
ally connected,  as  in  BcU>a  B.,  with  the  other  Solomonic 
writings.  Finally,  it  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  certain 
that  Ezra  and  Chronicles  closed  the  list.* 

The  definition,  division,  and  arrangement  of  books 
as  given  above,  which  rests  on  real  tradition,  and  must 
10  Th  LXX.  ^^"stitute  the  basis  for  our  subsequent 
investigations,  is  violently  at  variance 
with  that  of  the  LXX.  It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to 
indicate  the  differences  here,  for,  as  compared  with  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue,  that  of  the  LXX  represents 
only  a  seconda^  stage  in  the  development. 

(i)  The  arrangement  of  the  LXX  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  be  based  on  the  contents  of  the  books.  The 
poetical  books  are,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as  didactic 
in  character,  the  Prophets  proper  as  mainly  predictive, 
whilst  the  Law  leads  up  to  the  historical  books  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Former  Prophets.  As  the 
Prophets  are  placed  at  the  end,  the  progress  of  the 
collection  is  normal — fix>m  the  past  (historical  books) 
to  the  present  (didactic  books)  and  the  future  (books 
of  prophecy). 

Certain,  however,  of  the  miscellaneous  collection  which  forms 
the  Hagioerapha — those,  namely,  that  are  historical — are  trans- 
ferred to  the  first  division,  where  a  place  is  assigned  them  on 
chronological  principles.  Ruth  (cp  1 1)  is  inserted  immediately 
after  Judges,  whilst  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther  are  appended 
at  the  end.     Lamentations,  on  the  other  handj  regarded  as  the 


work  of  Jeremiah  (cp  2  Ch.  35  25  and  the  opening  words  of  the 
book  in  O),  Ls  transferred  to  the  third  division  (prophetic  books) 
and  appended  to  Jeremiah ;  whilst  Daniel  closes  the  entire  coUec- 
tion.  Lastly,  Job,  regarded  as  a  purely  historical  book,*  serves 
to  effect  the  transition  from  the  historicm  to  the  didactic  writings. 
Of  the  prophetical  books,  the  Dodecapropheton  heads  the  list 
(in  a  somewhat  varying  order  of  the  mdividual  books),  pre- 
sumably on  account  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  writings  which 
open  it. 

(2)  Samuel  and  Kings  together  are  divided  into  four 
books  of  Kings.  Chronicles  is  divided  into  two  books, 
as  is  also  (subsequently)  Ezra.  (3)  In  varying  degrees 
new  writings  unknown  to  the  Hebrew  canon  are  inter- 
polated. 

1  Cp  also  2  Mace.  2  i-i/. :  Lk.  24  44. 

2  This  is  supported  by  Jerome  in  Prol.  Gal.  (cp  the  text  in 
Ryle,  287  Jf,).  Other  variations,  it  is  true,  occur  in  the  same 
author. 

>  It  should  be  added  that  the  MSS  show  the  utmost 
irregularity  in  their  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa;  cp  Ryle, 
Excursus  C.  281  yC,  and,  for  some  important  details,  A.  Rahlfs, 
'  Alter  u.  Heimat  der  vaticanischen  Bibelhandschrift,'  GGJVf 
1800,  Heft  I  (Philol.-hist.  Klasse). 

*  There  is,  however,  considerable  vacillation  as  to  its  position. 
For  other  variations,  which  are  very  numerous,  cp  Ryle,  2x3 
/^, ,  and  the  table  appended  to  aSz. 
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The  very  various  arrangements  of  the  Hebrew  canon 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  Christian  Church  can 
11  R  th  and  ^^  ^  traced  back  to  the  LXX,  with 
T^Jr  ^*^  more  or  less  far-readhing  corrections 
based  on  the  canon  of  the  synagog^ue. 
Among  all  the  divergences  of  the  LXX  from  the  syna- 
gogue arrangement,  there  is  only  one  concerning  which 
it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  it  may  not  possibly 
represent  the  original  state  of  things  as  against  the  syna- 
gogue tradition :  Ruth  is  made  to  follow  Judges,  and 
Lamentations  Jeremiah.  If  the  actual  state  of  the  case 
be  that  these  two  books  ranked  originally  among  the 
prophets,  but  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Hagio- 
grapha, the  historical  value  of  the  threefold  division  of 
the  canon  is  very  largely  impaired.  Now,  this  order 
of  the  books  is  supported  by  the  oft-recurring  reckoning 
of  twenty-two  books  instead  of  twenty-four  (cp  above, 
§  2),  a  reckoning  which  can  be  explained  only  on  the 
assumption    that    Ruth    and    Lamentations   were    not 

12.J086phlia.   "^^'""^^    separately     being    regarded 
*^  as  mtegral  parts  of  Judges  and  Jere- 

miah. Our  sole  Jewish  witness  to  this  is  Josephus  {c. 
A  p.  i.  8 ;  circa  100  A.  D. ).  He  gives  the  total  as  twenty- 
two,  made  out  as  follows :  Moses,  5  ;  Prophets  after 
Moses,  13 ;  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  men,  4. 
The  last-named  category  doubtless  means  the  Psalms 
and  the  three  Solomonic  writings.  Thus  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  Chronicles,  and  even  Job,  are,  as  his- 
torical books,  reckoned  with  the  prophets,  and  Ruth 
and  Lamentations  are  not  counted  at  all — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  included  in  Judges  and  Jeremiah.^ 
Here  clearly  a  compromise  has  been  struck  be- 
tween the  threefold  division  of  the  synagogue,  which 
places  the  prophets  in  the  intermediate  position,  and 
the  division  of  the  Alexandrians,  which  arranges  the 
books  according  to  subjects.  The  Alexandrian  canon 
is  obviously  in  view  also  in  the  pointed  addition  [j3t/3X/a] 
rd  biKalia^  TreirKrrevfUpa,^  by  which  the  books  not  con- 
tained in  the  canon  of  the  synagogue  are  excluded. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  also  the  reason  why 
Ruth  and  Lamentations  are  not  reckoned  as  separate 
books  is  that  the  LXX  is  followed  ;  and  thus  we  have 
no  fresh  testimony  here.  There  is  a  further  remark 
to  be  made.  That  the  seven  books  just  mentioned 
should  be  removed  from  the  prophetic  canon,  if  they 
once  were  there,  to  a  place  among  the  Hagiographa' 
could  be  explained  only  by  a  desire  to  have  the  festal 
rolls  beside  one  another.  In  the  oldest  tradition,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  such  group  of  rolls  (see  above,  §  9). 
IS  Orifin  of  '^^  supposed  motive,  therefore,  could 
'no2«  not  have  been  operative.     On  the  other 

hand,  the  number  twenty-two  has  an 
artificial  and  external  motive,  not  indicated  by  Josephus, 
but  mentioned  by  all  the  Church  fathers  from  Origen 
downwards :  •*  there  is  thus  one  book  for  each  letter  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  This  childish  fancy  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  point  when  the  books  are  reckoned  as  twenty- 
seven  (an  alternative  which  is  offered  by  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome)  to  do  justice  to  the  five  final  letters  also :  the  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  E^ra  are  divided, 
the  fifth  being  supplied  in  Epiphanius  by  Judges  and 
Ruth,  in  Jerome  by  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations.  That 
this  is  mere  arbitrary  trifling  is  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand  Jerome  g^ves  also  the  ntunber 
twenty-four  (Prol.  Gal.),  cautiously  describing  it  as  a 

14.  Jerome,  etc.  ^^^k°°»^5   accepted    by    'nonnulli.' 
*■».  tfwvuxo,  o«v.  j^^^  ^^^  Lamentations  thus  being 

1  For  various  blundering  attempts  to  put  another  meaning 
on  the  canon  of  Josephus,  cp  Strack,  428,  Ryle,  x66.  Briggs 
(see  op.  cit.  below,  |  75,  p.  127  /.)  inclines  to  the  opinion  tl^t 
JosephiLs  did  not  recognise  as  canonical  the  Song  of  Songs  and 
Ecclesiastes.     See,  on  this  point,  below,  %  52^ 

2  I'he  word  tfcia  after  Iixomk  is  disallowed  by  Niese  as  an 
interpolation. 

S  A  thing  improbable  in  itself,  as  implying  a  degradation. 
Sec  below,  {  43. 

4  Cp  the  passages  in  Ryle,  aax,  and  still  more  exhaustively 
in  Strack,  435  ff. 
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counted  among  the  Hagiographa.  A  symbolical  sense, 
based  on  Rev.  4  4 10,  is  found  for  this  number  also.  In  the 
Prologue  to  Daniel,  however,  Jerome  adopts  24  as  the  only 
reckoning  :  he  counts  5,  8,  and  11  books  to  each  of  the 
divisions  respectively,  though  he  does  not  mention  the 
total.  Support  is  given  to  the  Baraytha  Daha  B.  14^,  1 5^2 
in  like  manner  by  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Bera- 
choth  57^,  which  quotes  Cant.  Eccl.  and  Lam.  as  *  writ- 
ings,' and  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  the  prophets, 
where  Ruth  and  Lam.  are  wanting.  Finally,  our  oldest 
witness — 4th  Esdras,  probably  written  under  Domitian 
(85-96  A.D. ),  and  therefore  contemporary  with  Josephus 
— represents  Ezra  as  writing  at  the  divine  command  94 
books  (chap.  14) — i.e. ,  after  deduction  of  the  70  esoteric 
books,  the  24  books  of  the  canon. ^ 

The  number  twenty-two,  therefore,  certainly  comes 
from  a  Jewish  source ;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  of  fancy. 
The  original  place  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations,  accord- 
ingly, was  in  the  third  part  of  the  canon. 

IL  Tradition  relating  to  the  close  op  the 
CANON. — Even  had  there  been  a  binding  decision  of 


16.  No 


a  qualified  body  by  which  the  number 


canonization,  pf  books  (twenty-four)  was  declared  to 

^^  be  canonical  and  all  other  books  were 

excluded  from  the  canon,  there  could  hardly  have  been 
any  tradition  of  it.  According  to  the  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing and  origin  of  canonicity  entertained  by  the  synagogue 
(the  sole  custodian  of  tradition),  and  inherited  from  it  by 
the  Christian  Church,  canonicity  depends  on  inspiration, 
and  this  attribute  each  of  the  twenty- four  books  brought 
with  it  into  the  world  quite  independently  of  any  ruling, 
and  in  a  manner  that  tmmistakably  distinguished  it  from 
every  other  writing.  The  growth  of  the  canon  was 
represented  as  being  like  that  of  a  plant ;  it  began 
with  the  appearance  of  the  first  inspired  book,  and 
closed  with  the  completion  of  the  last  The  question 
accordingly  was  simply  this :  When  was  the  latest 
canonical  book  composed?  or,  if  this  admits  of  being 
answered,  Who  was  its  human  author  ? 

To  this  question  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue  actually 
offers  an  answer, — in  the  same  Baraytha  Baba  Bathra 
18    Baba.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  which  the  order  of  the  Prophets 

Bathra..  ^"^  ^^  Writings  is  determined.  The  passage 
proceeds  thus  :  —  '  And  who  wrote  them  ? ' 
— and  names  the  writers  of  the  several  books  in  exact 
chronological  sequence.  The  last  of  them  is  Ezra.  With 
him,  therefore  {i.e.,  according  to  traditional  chronology, 
about  444  RC. ),  the  canon  closed.^ 

One  can  easily  understand  that,  once  Ezra  had  been 
named  as  the  latest  author  of  any  biblical  book,  men 
did  not  remain  content  with  the  assertion  (quite  correct, 
if  we  admit  its  premises)  which  attributed  to  him  the 
closing  of  the  canon  merely  de  facto,  without  deliberate 
act  or  purpose.  Rather  did  each  succeeding  age, 
according  to  its  lights,  attribute  to  him  (or  to  his  time) 
whatever  kind  of  intervention  it  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  for  the  canon  a  regular  and 

17  4  Eadraii  ^^^^"^^J  closing.  The  oldest  form  of 
'  this  kind  of  tradition,  so  far  as  known 
to  us,  goes  back  earlier  by  a  whole  century  than  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  of  4  Esdras  (chap.  14)  that  has  been  referred 
to  already.'  E^zra  {v.  x^ff.)  prays  God  to  grant  him  by 
his  Holy  Spirit  that  he  may  again  write  out  the  books 

1  The  numbers  differ  in  the  various  forms  of  the  text.  Besides 
94  we  find  9CH,  904,  8a,  074.  All,  however,  agree  in  the  decisive 
figure  4  ;  cp  Kyle,  150.^  aSs- 

2  The  real  date  of  Ezra  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
related  in  Neh.  8-10  will  be  considered  elsevrtiere  (sec  Chron- 
ology, I  14;  Nehemiah).  The  results  of  the  present  article 
would  not  be  altered  essentially  by  fixing  it,  *^.,  in  the  year 
427  or  even  397^  instead  of  444.  In  w^t  follows,  therefore, 
444  B.C.  means  simply  the  date  of  Neh.  8-10.  A  full  discussion 
of  the  point  and  a  survey  of  recent  literature  will  be  found  in  C. 
F.  Kent,  A  History  o/tke  Jervish  people  during  the  Babylonian^ 
Persian,  and  Greek  periods.  New  York,  1899,  pp.  195^  354. 

•  For  what  follows  cp  Ryle.  Excursus  A,  239  ^.,  where  a 
very  copious  literature  with  fully  translated  quotations  is  given. 
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(here  called  'the  law,'  torah,  in  which  perhaps  lingers 
a  trace  of  an  older  form  of  tradition)  which  had  been 
burnt  (with  the  temple,  one  understands).  God  bids 
him  take  to  himself  five  companions,  and  in  forty  days 
and  nights  he  dictates  to  them  ninety-four  books  (see 
above,  §  14),  of  which  seventy  are  esoteric  writings,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-four  are  the  canon  of  the  OT.  Of 
this  legend  no  further  trace  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  remains  of  Jewish  literature ;  ^  but  within  the  Christian 
Church  it  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 
frequently  recurs  in  certain  of  the  fathers  (so  Tertullian, 
Clem.  Al.,  Orig.,  Euseb. ,  Jerome,  etc. ),  and  is  prevalent 
throughout  the  scholastic  period,  although  there  it  is 
weakened  by  references  to  the  powers  of  ordinary  human 
memory. 

The  period  of  the  humanists  and  of  the  reformation 

extinguished  this  as  well  as  many  other  legends ;  ^  but 

1ft   'The       ^^  '^^  ^^^  legend  disappeared,  it  was  only 

^1  .  to  make  way  for  a  modern  one,  not  mystic 
ureal  ^  ^^^  rationalistic  in  character.  This  latter 
y^**^  ^  '  obtained  credence  through  Elias  Levita 
(ob.  1549),  who  says^  that  Elzra  and  the  nien  of  the  great 
synagogue  ( nVn:n  n033  *r3N).  among  other  things,  had 
united  in  one  volume  the  twenty-four  books  (which  until 
then  had  circulated  separately)  and  had  classified  them 
into  the  three  divisions  above  mentioned,  determining 
also  the  order  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings 
(differently,  it  is  true,  from  the  Talmudic  doctors  in 
Baba  Bathra).  This  assertion  satisfied  the  craving  of 
the  times  for  a  duly  constituted  body,  proceeding  in  a 
deliberate  manner.  Accordingly  the  statement  of  Elias 
Levita,  especially  after  it  had  been  homologated  by  J. 
Buxtorf  the  elder  in  his  Tiberias  (1620),  became  the 
authoritative  doctrine  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  To  it  were  added,  as  self- 
evident,  though  Levita  said  nothing  of  them,  the  authori- 
tative decree  (Hottinger),  and  the  separation  of  the  non- 
canonical  writings  (so  already  Buxtorf,  and  after  him 
L«usden  and  Carpzov).* 

It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  tradition  on  which  Elias 
Levita  based  his  representation.  The  Talmud,  which 
says  a  great  deal  about  *  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,* 
has  not  a  word  to  say  about  this  action  of  theirs  with 
reference  to  the  whole  body  of  Scripture.  The  mediaeval 
Rabbins  also  touch  on  the  matter  but  lightly.  We  con- 
clude therefore  that,  to  suit  the  needs  of  his  time,  Levita 
merely  inferred  such  an  action  from  the  existence  of  the 
body  in  question.* 

TTie  evidence  for  the  very  existence  of  a  body  of  the 
kind  required,  however,  is  extremely  slender.     From  the 

10  Tf  *m  JTiiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
'    .  was  continually  disputed  anew.    If  even 

we  moderns  must  admit  that  there  was 
a  body  of  some  kind,  the  kind  of  existence  that  we  can 
accord  to  it  supplies  the  strongest  refutation  of  the  state- 
ment of  Elias  Levita.  The  question  as  to  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  (or 

Strack  gives  the  originals  of  the  most  important  passages ;  cp 
also  Fabricius.  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  VT  \  ii7i3\  "SSj^i 
2  (1722),  2S9 J?: 

1  Cp,  however,  the  elucidation  of  the  passage  in  Baia  B. 
143  15a,  below.  S  ai. 

8  See,  for  the  attacks  directed  against  it  on  rationalistic 
grounds  in  the  Protestant  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic  church, 
Kyle.  247^ 

8  See  third  preface  to  Massoreth  hammassoreth  (1538,  ed. 
Ginsburg.  1867,  p.  120);  cp  Strack,  416. 

■*  Cp  tne  passages  quoted  in  Kyle,  251  ff.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  same  step  had  been  taken  already  in  the  late 
post-Talmudic  tractate  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (chap.  1),  where  it 
IS  said  of  *  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue  *  that  they  decided  on 
the  reception  of  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes^  against 
objections  that  had  been  urged  (see  the  passages  in  C.  H.  H. 
Wright,  11).  We  shall  see  below  that  an  artificial  antedating 
can  be  clearly  demonstrated  here. 

5  When  Levita  points  out  that  the  order  of  the  Prophets  and 
the  Writings,  as  fixed  there,  was  different  from  that  in  Baba  B.. 
this  only  goes  to  show  that  the  sages  of  the  Mishna  still  found 
something  for  them  to  give  decisions  al)out.  Elias  Levita  forgets 
that  these  sages  found  the  books  written  on  separate  rolls,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  not  yet  any  order  to  fix.    Cp  above,  S  7. 
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rather  '  assembly ' )  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expression 
was  originally  used,  may  be  regarded  as  now  fully 
cleared  up.  By  a  brilliant  application  and  criticism  of 
all  that  tradition  had  to  say  and  all  the  work  of  his 
modern  predecessors,  Kuenen^  demonstrated  that  this 
'  synagogue '  is  no  other  than  the  great  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  described  in  Nch.  8-10 :  the  assembly  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  under  the  presidency 
of  Nchemiah  and  through  the  signatures  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, pledged  itself  to  acceptance  of  the  law-book 
of  Ezra.  This  assembly,  as  the  latest  authority  men- 
tioned in  the  OT,  was  afterwards,  by  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue,  made  responsible  for  all  those  proceedings 
of  a  religious  nature  not  referred  to  in  the  OT,  which, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  known,  dated  from  a  period 
earlier  than  the  tradition  laid  down  in  the  Talmud. 
Since  this  last,  however,  with  its  most  ancient  (and 
almost  mythical)  authorities,  the  five  '  pairs'  and  Anti- 
gonus  of  Socho,  does  not  go  back  farther  than  the  second 
century  B.C.,  there  gradually  grew  out  of  the  assembly, 
whose  meetings  began  and  closed  within  the  seventh 
month  of  a  single  year,  a  standing  institution  to  which 
people  in  that  later  time,  each  according  to  his  needs 
and  his  chronological  theories,  attributed  a  duration 
extending  over  centuries.  This  was  made  all  the  easier 
by  the  chronology  of  the  Talmud  bringing  the  date  of 
the  Persian  ascendency  too  low  by  some  150  years,  and 
thus  bringing  the  beginning  and  the  end  closer  together.^ 
The  activity  as  regards  the  canon,  then,  which  Elias 
Levita  and  his  followers  ascribe  to  '  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue,  implies  for  the  most  part  a  comparatively 
late  and  false  conception  of  the  character  of  that  sup- 
posed body.  What  ancient  tradition  has  to  say  about 
it  remains  well  within  the  limits  of  time  assigned  to  it  by 
criticism.  In  Daba  B.  14^  15«,  '  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue '  have  assigned  to  them  a  place  immediately 
before  Ezra  ;  they  write  Ezekiel,  the  Dodecapropheton, 
Daniel,  and  Esther.  When,  therefore,  Ezra  had  con- 
tributed his  share  (Ezra  and  Chronicles),  forming  the 
closing  portion  of  the  series  of  the  twenty-four  books, 
the  canon  was  forthwith  complete.  It  is  evident  (i) 
that  here  the  activity  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue ' 
does  not  extend  bslow  Ezra's  time;  and  (2)  that  it 
extends  only  to  four  books,  not  to  the  whole  canon. 
Therewith  the  absolute  untenableness  of  Levita's  as- 
sertion becomes  apparent.  Expedients  have  been 
90  'Writi  ff*  resorted  to  in  vain;  as,  for  example, 
.y  ?^  that  3nD,  'to  write,'  means  in  the 
Daraytha  to  *  collect, '  or  to  '  transcribe 
and  circulate,'  or  both  together  (cp  Marx,  41).  'The 
writer '  of  the  Mishna  most  certainly  means  the  author  of 
the  books — so  far  as  there  can  be  a  question  of  authorship 
where,  in  the  last  resort,  the  author  is  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Of  authorship  nothing  but  writing  is  left.  This,  accord- 
ingly, is  the  sense  assumed  by  Gemara  and  by  rabbinical 
exegesis.  What  we  are  told  concerning  '  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue '  is  not  more  startling  than  it  is  to 
learn  that  Hezekiah  and  his  companions  wrote  Isaiah, 
Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes, — books  of  which 
tradition  is  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  last  two  were 

1  Over  de  mnnnen  der  groote  Synagogue  (Amsterdam,  1876), 
translated  into  German  by  K.  Budoe  in  his  ediuon  of  Kuenen's 
collected  essa^  (jGesamnielte  Abhandl.^  1894,  p.  161^). 

2  Kuenen's  proof  has,  in  Great  Britain,  been  accepted  (among 
others)  by  Robertson  Smith  iOT/CC^)  169/),  Driver  (/nirodA^ 
xxxiii),  and  (at  least  in  all  essentials)  by  Kyle,  to  whose  very  care- 
ful Excursus  A  (239-272)  the  reader  is  especially  referred.  1 1  has 
indeed  found  an  uncompromising  opponent  in  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
(Kohelethf  5  ff".  475^),  whose  arguments^  however,  amount  to 
litde  more  than  this  — the  necessity  (which  in  fact  produced 
the  legend)  for  some  corporate  body  by  whom  the  religious 
duties  of  that  time  could  have  been  discharg^ed.  This,  however, 
cannot  convert  what  is  demonstrably  legend  into  history.  What- 
ever has  to  be  conceded  is  granted  already  by  Kuenen  {Ges. 
Abh,  I156,  158);  and  writers  like  Strack  {PRE^  18  3^.  foot- 
note*) arc  skilful  enough  to  reconcile  the  demand  tor  such 
'organised  powers'  between  Ezra  and  Christ  with  Kuenen's 
results.  The  most  recent  apology  for  the  tradidon  is  that  of  S. 
Krauss  (*The  Great  Synod,'  JQR,  Jan.  '98.  p.  347  ^X  Of 
course  he  does  not  defend  the  theory  of  Elias  Levita. 
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wholly,  and  the  second  in  great  measure,  written  by 
Solomon  two  centuries  before  Hezekiah.  Here,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  miraculous  that  is  deliberately  related.  The 
meaning  is  that  Solomon  had  only  spoken  (cp  i  K.  5 12/ ) 
what  is  contained  in  these  books,  and  that  200  years 
later,  divine  inspiration  enabled  the  men  of  Hezekiah  to 
write  it  out,  and  so  make  it  into  canonical  books.  By 
exactly  the  same  operation  '  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue '  were  enabled  to  write  out  what  an  Amos  and  a 
Hosea,  a  Micah  and  a  Nahum,  and  so  forth  had  spoken 
in  the  name  of  God.  There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us 
about  such  a  view  as  this,  if  we  remember  what  we  have 
already  found  in  connection  with  4  Esdras  (above,  §  14). 
In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  portion  of 
the  OT  that  comes  into  question,  not  the  whole  mass  as 
in  4  Esdras  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  4  Esdras  it  is 
only  the  reproduction  of  books  that  had  been  lost  that 
is  spoken  of,  whilst  here  it  is  their  very  composition.  ^ 

That  stories  such  as  these  should  ever  have  passed 

current  as  real  historical  tradition  resting  upon  facts  is 

21  Oriffin  surprising  enough.     Almost  more  astonish- 

€iffa^acv    ^^^  '^  ^^  '^^'  ^^^^  baseless  fancies  should 

^'  not  yet  have  been  abandoned,  definitely  and 

for  good,  by  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Whether  the  tradition  is  genuine  need  no  longer  be 
asked.  The  only  question  is,  How  was  it  possible  that 
the  Mishnic  doctors,  and  perhaps  those  who  immedi- 
ately preceded  them,  arrived  at  such  a  representation  ? 
This  question  in  some  cases  already  greatly  exercised 
the  exegetes  of  the  Gemara,  and  even  led  them  to 
attempted  corrections;  and  Rashi  {ob.  1105)  gives  a 
solution  of  some  of  the  knottiest  points  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Strack,^  represents  the  view  of  the  Baraytha. 
According  to  this  explanation,  Ejsekiel,  Daniel,  and 
Esther  did  not  write  their  own  books,  because  they 
lived  in  exile,  and  outside  the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land 
it  was  impossible  for  any  sacred  book  to  be  written. 
Even,  however,  if  this  view  had  some  element  of  truth 
in  it,  it  hardly  meets  the  main  point.  The  writing  of 
each  book  the  scribes,  as  was  natural  to  their  order, 
sought  to  assign  to  a  writer  like  themselves,  a  veritable 
sopker  (see  Scribe),  and  attributed  the  authorship  of  any 
book  only  to  one  to  whom  writing  could  be  assigned  on 
the  authority  of  a  proof  text.  In  the  case  of  books 
whose  reputed  authors  could  not  be  shown  to  have 
been  sdphfrim,  the  authorship  was  attributed  to  the 
writers  of  such  other  books  as  stood  nearest  to  them  in 
point  of  time. 

That  Moses  was  a  scribe  was  held  to  be  shown  by  Dt.  81  o  24 
(the  Book  of  Job  also  was  attributed  to  him  on  account  of  its 
supposed  antiquity),  and  the  same  is  true  of  Joshua  (Josh.  24  26). 
Similar  proof  was  found  for  Samuel  in  i  S.  10  25,  and  to  him 
accordingly  was  assigned,  not  only  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  but  also  Judges  and  Ruth.  In  the  case  of  David,  if  the 
words  1877  in  2  S.  1 18  were  not  enough,  there  was  at  all  events 
sufficient  proof  in  i  Ch.  23 _^  and  especially  in  28ii ;  means 
were  found  also  for  reconciling  the  tradition  that  he  wrote 
the  whole  Psalter  with  the  tnulition  (oral  or  written)  which 
assigned  certain  psalms  to  other  authors.  It  was  declared  that 
he  wrote  the  psalms,  but  nj  h^i  of  those  other  writers.  Of 
Solomon  all  that  was  said  in  i  K.  5 12  was  that  he  spoke ^  not 
that  he  wrote;  but  no  one  felt  at  any  loss,  for  in  Frov.  25 1 
the  production  of  a  portion  of  his  Book  of  Proverbs  is  attri- 
buted to  the  men  o/"  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  These  genuine 
scribes  were  utilised  to  the  utmost.  They  had  ascribed  to  them 
not  only  all  the  Solomonic  books,  but  also  the  book  of  their 
contemporary  Isaiah,  although  Is.  8 1  mig^ht  well  have  been 
taken  as  sa>ang  something  for  the  prophet  himself.  Whether  in 
this  instance  some  special  cause  contributed  to  the  result,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  that  prophet  and  scribe  had  at  any  cost  to 
be  kept  separate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  For  Jeremiah,  the 
one  prophet  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  amongst  those 
who  are  named,  Jer.  86  spoke  too  distinctly  to  be  ignored  ;  that 
Kings  also  should  have  been  attributed  to  him  is  at  once  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  2  K.  24 18,  and  chap.  25  compared  with  Jer. 
52.  Next  in  order  as  biblical  authors  come  '  the  men  0/  the 
great  synago^e,'  who,  as  contemporaries  of  Ezra  the  scribe  />ar 
excellence  (himself  also  one  of  their  number)  but  at  the  same 

1  That  the  two  legends  have  an  intimate  connection  is  by  no 
means  improbable. 

2  Op.  cit.  4x8,  with  the  quotation  there  given ;  cp  also 
Ryle,  263/ 
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time  also  as  signatories  of  the  act  in  Neh.  10 1,  were  expressly 
called  to  this.  Why  Ezekiel  (the  scribe,  if  any  scribe  there  was 
among  the  prophets),  to  whom  the  act  of  wnting  is  repeatedly 
attributed  (37  i6.^  43  ii),  should  not  have  been  credited  with 
his  own  book,  may  perhaps  be  rightly  explained  by  Rashi.  The 
twelve  prophets  could  not  have  written  severally  their  own 
books,  because  all  the  books  together  form  (see  §  6)  but  one 
book  (a  somewhat  different  turn  is  given  to  this  in  Rashi),  and 
as  the  latest  of  them  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, and,  indeed,  according  to  tradition,  were  actually 
members  of  that  body,  the  assignment  of  the  authorship  to  it 
presented  no  difficulty.  Finally  Daniel  and  Esther,  regarded 
as  books  of  the  Persian  i>eriod,  easily  fell  to  their  domain.  Ezra, 
with  his  account  of  his  own  time,  closes  the  series.  Some 
explanation  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  whilst  '  the  genealogies  in 
Chronicles  down  to  himself  (this  is  no  doubt  the  easiest 
explanation)  also  are  assigned  to  Ezra,  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  remainder  of  that  work.  The  most  likely  reason  is  that  the 
main  portion  of  Chronicles  was  regarded  as  mere  repetition 
from  Samuel  and  Kings,  the  origin  of  which  had  been  already 
explained. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  consider  how 
far  this  attempted  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  various 
books  is  in  agreement  with  the  real  thought  of  the 
Baraytha ;  in  any  case  it  remains  pure  theory,  the  pro- 
duct of  rabbinical  inventiveness,  not  of  historical  tradi- 
tion. Apart  from  a  fixed  general  opinion  about  certain 
individual  books  and  about  the  Pentateuch,  the  tangible 
outcome  of  the  beliefs  of  the  whole  period  with  which 
we  are  dealing  is  that  the  canon  was  held  to  have  been 
closed  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  The  theory  upon  which 
this  belief  proceeded  will  occupy  us  later  (§  44/ ). 

As  against    this   congeries    of    vague    guesses   and 

abstract    theories,   science    demands    that  we    should 

22.Scientifio  ^'^^"'^"^   each    book   separately,    arid 


method. 


endeavour,  with  the  evidence  supplied 


by  itself,  and  with  continual  reference 
to  the  body  of  literature  as  a  whole,  to  ascertain  its  date 
and  to  fix  its  place  in  the  national  and  religious  develop- 
ment of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  task  of  '  special  introduc- 
tion ' ;  but  its  results  must  always  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  carton.  This  history  must  give 
close  attention  also  to  all  the  external  testimonies  relative 
to  the  formation  and  to  the  close  of  the  canon,  and,  after 
weighing  them,  must  assign  to  them  their  due  place. 
Above  all,  it  must  trace  out  all  general  opinions  and 
theories,  such  as  we  have  been  considering,  ascertain 
their  scope  and  meaning,  and  satisfy  itself  as  to  the 
period  at  which  they  arose,  and  as  to  their  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  canon.  In  so  far  as  we  succeed  in 
these  endeavours,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  relatively  trust- 
worthy history  of  the  canon. 

III.  History  of  the  OT  canon. — (i)  The  first 
canon:  the  Law?' — Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have 

1  W.  J.  Beecher  (see  below,  1 75)  offers  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  fundamental  proposition  of  this  article  (as  of  all  modem 
discussions  of  the  subject) — ^a  triple  canon,  collected  and  closed 
in  three  successive  periods.  He  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence 
of  a  time  when  the  Law  alone  was  regarded  as  canonical,  or 
of  a  time  when  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  stood  in  authority 
above  the  Writings.  He  denies  that  the  other  OT  writings 
were  orifi:inally  regarded  as  less  authoritative  than  the  Penta« 
teuch.  He  sees  in  the  canon  of  the  OT  an  aggregate  of  sacred 
books  growing  gradually  and  continually  to  a  definite  time 
when  the  part  written  latest  was  finished  and  the  collection  was 
deemed  complete.  Law  [or  rather,  Message],  Prophets,  and 
Writings  are  nothing  but  three  different  names  for  the  same 
books — e^.t  the  prophetic  writings.  We  are  not  told  how 
these  terms  came  to  oe  the  names  of  three  different  parts  of 
this  collection.  The  fundamental  fact  that  the  Law  alone  was 
promulgated  and  made  authoritative  by  Ezra  and  Nehembh, 
IS  ob*M:urcd  by  Beecher  by  the  statement  that  the  term  '  book 
of  Moses '  is  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  sacred  writings  including 
more  than  the  Pentateuch.  His  only  proof  is  Ezra  618,  where 
'  we  are  told  that  the  returned  exiles  set  up  the  courses  of  the 
priests  and  Lcvites,  "as  it  is  written  in  tne  book  of  Moses," 
The  Pentateuch  contains  nothinz  in  regard  to  priestly  or 
Levitical  courses.  Possibly  the  reference  Is  to  written  precepts 
now  found  in  i  Chronicles.'  Beecher  does  not  translate  accu- 
rately. The  text  runs  :  *  They  set  up  the  priests  in  (6y)  their 
courses  and  the  Levites  in  (J>y)  their  drvuions.'  .This  means 
that  the  priests  and  the  Levites  are  set  up  'as  it  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Moses ' ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
courses  and  divisions  were  based  on  the  same  authority.  Beecher 
never  mentions  the  fact  that  the  Samariuns  accepted  only  the 
Law  (see  below,  |  25),  nor  does  he  investigate  what  gram  of 
truth  is  contained  in  the  same  statement  as  to  the  Saudducees 
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in  dealing  with  the  later  stages  of  the  history  of  the  canon 
and  with  its  close,  there  is  no  obscurity  about  its  com- 
mencement. It  was  indeed  by  those 
men  of  the  great  synagogue,'  to  whom 
orthodoxy  assigns  the  close  of  the  canon,  that  its  founda- 
tions were  laid,  in  the  clear  daylight  of  well-authenticated 
history.  From  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  of  the  year  444  B.C.  onwards,  Israel  possessed  a 
canon  of  Sacred  Scripture.  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
great  popular  assembly  described  in  Neh.  9/.  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  '  the  Book  of  the  I^w  of  Yahw^  their 
God '  (93),  *  which  had  been  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  God '  (IO30).  and  had  been  brought  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  shortly  before  by  Ezra  the  scribe 
{Ezra  76  II 14  Neh.  81/. ).  In  virtue  of  this  resolution 
the  said  law-book  at  that  time  became  canonical ;  but 
only  the  law-book. 

Already,  indeed,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah, 
between  623  and  621  B.C.,  there  had  been  a  solemn  act 
of  a  similar  character,  when  the  king  and  people  pledged 
themselves  to  the  law-book  that  had  been  found  in  the 
temple,  the  'book  of  the  covenant'  (2  K.  23).  The 
entire  editorial  revision  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  and 
especially  the  express  references  to  the  law-book  ( i  K. 
23  2  K.  2325,  and  above  all,  2  K.  146  compared  with 
Dt.  24 16),  clearly  prove  that  it  had  canonical  validity 
during  the  exilic  period,  whilst  the  book  of  Malachi 
(cp  esp.  24^  35  8^  22)  shows  that  also  in  the  post- 
exilic  period  down  to  the  time  of  Ezra  it  continued  to 
hold  this  place  in  Jerusalem.*  The  critical  labours  of 
the  present  century,  however,  have  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  this  first  canonical  book  contained  simply 
what  we  now  have  as  the  kernel  of  our  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. 

The  law  canonised  in  444  was  a  very  different  docu- 
ment. The  only  possible  question  is  whether  it  was  the 
OA  T*  •»♦  ♦  €"^'*c  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it, 
24.  Its  extent.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  priestly  Writing,  the  latest 
and  most  extensive  of  the  sources  which  go  to  make  up 
the  Pentateuch.  The  latter  is,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  see,  the  more  likely  hypothesis.  In  that  case 
what  happened  in  444  B.C.  was  that  the  Deuteronomic 
Law,  which  had  until  then  ruled,  was  superseded  by 
the  new  Law  of  Ezra.  A  determination  of  this  kind, 
however,  was  unworkable  in  view  of  the  firm  place  which 
the  older  book  that  had  been  built  up  out  of  J  E  and 
D  "2  had  secured  for  itself  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  the  new  law  was  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  fusing  together  of  the  Priestly  Writing  and  the  earlier 
work,  a  process  of  which  our  Pentateuch,  the  canon  of 
the  Law,  was  the  result. 

This  last  stage  was  most  probably  accomplished  in 
the  next  generation  after  that  of  Ezra,  and  completed 
before  400   B.C.     We   have  evidence 


25.  Samaritan 
Torah. 


of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  schis- 
matic community  of  the  Samaritans 
accepts  the  entire  Pentateuch  as  sacred.  It  is  true  that 
the  solitary  historical  account  we  possess  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  72-84)  places  the  separation  of  this  community  from 
that  of  Jerusalem  as  low  down  as  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (about  330  B.C.) ;  but  the  cause  that  led  to 

^see  below,  §  38).  or  consider  the  reason  why  the  Law  is  wanting 
in  2  Mace.  2 13  (see  below,  |  27).  On  the  other  side,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  he  will  iind  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  a  difficulty  greatly  exaggerated  by  himself,  removed 
(in  fact  turned  into  a  help)  in  |  28^!  of  this  article,  written  two 
years  before  hb  paper  was  published.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
instances.  The  theorjr  of  the  triple  canon  of  the  OT,  based 
on  incontestable  facts,  is  not  as  mechanical  as  Beecher  repre- 
sents it.  It  is  able  to  satisfy  every  demand  for  organic  growth 
in  the  collection  of  OT  writings.  Beecher 's  paper  (a  total 
failure,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer,  in  the  main  point)  may 
do  much  good  in  cautioning  against  too  mechanical  a  concep- 
tion ;  but  it  did  not  furnish  to  the  present  writer  any  occasion 
to  alter  the  views  developed  in  this  article. 

1  The  reasons  for  saying  that  the  references  in  Malachi  are  to 
Dt.  and  not  to  Ezra's  Taw -book  cannot  be  given  here  (see 
Now.  Kl.  Proph.  391 ;  but  cp  MalachiX 

3  On  this  and  on  the  larger  critical  question  cp  Hbxateuch. 
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the  separation — the  expmlsion  of  the  high  priest's  son, 
the  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  who  founded  the  community 
and  sanctua.y  of  the  Samaritans — is  rather,  according  to 
Neh.  13  a8,  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Nehemiah 
(about  430  B.C.).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  (§ 
19)  that  Jewish  chronology  has  dropped  a  whole  century 
and  a  half,  so  bringing  the  periods  of  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander  into  Immediate  juxtaposition  ;  and  this  is  the 
explanation  of  the  confusion  found  in  Josephus.  We 
may  suppose  that  before  the  final  separation  of  the 
Samaritans  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  some  decades 
which  would  give  ample  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
Law.^  This  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  adjust- 
ments may  have  been  made  at  a  later  date  between  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  that  of  Jerusalem,  or  that 
later  interpolations  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
Samaritan  law.  The  compass  of  the  work,  however,  must 
have  remained  (to  speak  broadly)^  a  fixed  quantity, 
otherwise  the  Samaritans  would  not  have  taken  it  over.' 

At  the  same  time  the  Samaritan  canon,  which  con- 
tained nothing  but  the  (complete)  law,  is  our  oldest 

an  Torft.1i—  ^^'^^^^  ^o  ^  period  during  which  the 
j.'*-^  ^««I1  canon  consisted  of  the  Law  alone, 
canon  and  Law  bemg  thus  coextensive 
conceptions.  If  alongside  of  the  Law  there  had  been 
other  sacred  writings,  it  would  be  inexplicable  why 
these  last  also  did  not  pass  into  currency  with  the 
Samaritans.  There  are  other  witnesses  also  to  the 
same  effect.  The  weightiest  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that 
the  name  Torah  or  Law  can  mean  the  entire  canon, 
and  be  used  as  including  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings. 
We  find  it  so  used  in  the  NT  (Jn.  IO34  I234  I525 
I  Cor.  14  21),  in  the  passage  already  cited  from  4  Elsdras 
(1420),  and,  at  a  later  date,  in  many  passages  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Midrashim,  and  the  Rabbins  (cp  Strack, 
439).  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  words 
•  canon '  and  *  law '  had  not  originally  had  the  same 
connotation,  other  books  afterwards  attaining  to  some 

27  2Mftfic  share  in  the  sanctity  of  the  I^w.  The 
•  2  same  thing  is  shown  by  an  often-quoted 

*  and    much  T  abused    passage   in    2  Mace. 

(213).  There  we  read  that  Nehemiah,  in  establishing 
a  library,  brought  together  the  books  concerning  the 
kings  and  prophets  (rd  Te/)i  tO>v  ^affCKiwv  <coi  Trpo<f>7jTuttf) 
and  the  (poems)  of  David  (ri  rod  Aavld)  and  the  letters 
of  kings  concerning  consecrated  gifts  (to  the  temple : 
iiri(rTo\6,i  ^offCKitav  xepl  dvadc/xdrwv).  The  passage 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  their  com- 
patriots in  Egypt,  and  is  an  admitted  interpolation  in  a 
book  which  is  itself  thoroughly  unhistorical ;  it  is  thus 
in  the  highest  degree  untrustworthy  (cp  Maccabees, 
Second,  §  7).  As  evidence  of  what  could  be  believed 
and  said  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  however,  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  it  is  unimpeachable.  WTien  we 
find  the  Former  and  Latter  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
catalogued  as  forming  part  of  a  library,  and,  alongside 
of  them  and  on  the  same  level,  letters  of  kings  (heathen 
kings  of  course),  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  idea  of  sacro- 

1  This  explains  why  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  closes  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  son-in-law  of  Sanballat,  but  says  nothing  as  to 
the  setting  up  of  the  temple  and  church  of  the  Samaritans. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  scepticism  as  to  the  entire  story  in 
Josephus  (as  in  Kautzsch,  PJiAi^),  art.  *  Samariter,'  343/). 

*  See  below.  |  37. 

8  Against  the  completion  of  the  law  at  this  date  Duhm 
(/«rtia,  1892,  p.  vyC)  urges  objections.  He  thinks  that  as  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Chronicler  (third  century  b.c.)  the  so-called 
Pri^tly  Document  had  not  yet  been  fused  with  J  E  and  D  ;  for 
the  intention  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  is,  in  hb  opinion,  to 
continue  the  Priestly  Document  (urhich  comes  down  only  to  the 
end  of  Joshua),  not  the  older  work  embracing  the  Book  of 
Kings,  which  indeed  it  sought  to  supersede.  Neither  intention, 
however,  can  be  attributed  to  the  Chronicler.  In  fact,  he  Ix^ins 
with  the  creation,  his  method  being  to  write  out  at  full  length 
the  genealogies  from  Adam  downwards,  taking  them  from  the 
work  that  lay  before  him  (J  E  D  P).  Since,  however,  he  is  writing 
a  history  only  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  he  passes  over  all 
that  does  not  relate  to  this.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  the 
Chronicler  had  used  nothing  but  P,  this  would  not  prove  more 
than  that,  after  its  fusion  with  the  other  sources,  P  cootinued 
to  be  used  also  separately  for  a  long  time. 
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sanct  books.  The  Law  is  not  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection  ;  as  the  sacred  canon,  it  receives  a  place  to 
itself  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  library.  Whether 
all  the  contemporaries  of  this  author  shared  his  view 
is  another  matter ;  in  any  case,  the  possibility  of  such 
a  view  being  held  is  proof  of  the  original  isolation  of 
the  Law.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  this  passage  that 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  or  within  the  writer's 
circle,  the  legend  of  the  closing  of  the  canon  by  Ezra  can 
have  been  prevalent  only  in  the  (narrower  and  historically 
much  more  accurate)  sense  that  the  canon  of  the  Law  re- 
ceived its  validity  as  sucli  by  Ezra'saction.  Thefact,  more- 
over, that  in  the  LXX  the  version  of  the  Law  appears  to  be 
distinctively  an  official  work,  not  the  result  of  private  enter- 
prise, confirms  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the 
exclusive  attention  given  to  the  Law  in  the  period  repre- 
sented by  Ezra. 

(2)  T/ie  second  canon:  the  Prophets. — The  nucleus 
for  a  second  canon  was  laid  to  the  hand  of  the  scribes 
OIL  J  E  n  *^^  '^®  ^^^  century  in  the  very  fact  that  the 
*  canon  of  the  Law  had  been  set  apart  to  a 
place  by  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  certain  results  of  the 
science  of  special  introduction  that  the  Priestly  Document 
on  which  Ezra's  reform  rested,  followed  the  history  of 
Israel,  including  the  division  of  Canaan,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  :  the  portions  derived  from 
it  can  still  be  distinguished  in  our  present  Book  of 
Joshua.  The  same  holds  good  for  JED.  We  can  go 
further.  It  may  still  be  matter  of  dispute,  indeed, 
whether  the  material  for  the  subsequent  books  (Judges, 
Samuel,  Kings)  also  was  derived  from  J  and  E  ;  but  so 
much  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  Deuteronomic  re- 
daction embraced  these  books  also,  in  fact,  the  whole  of 
the  Former  Prophets,  and  that  at  the  end  of  Kings  the 
narrative  itself  is  from  Deuteronomistic  hands.  As 
even  now  each  of  these  books  is  seen  to  link  itself  very 
closely  to  that  which  precedes  it,  it  follows  that  JED, 
ultimately  at  least,  in  the  form  in  which  the  work 
was  used  in  the  fifth  century,  included  the  l^w  and  the 
Former  Prophets.     That  the  I^w  might  attain  its  final 

Qo  P  i-  form  as  a  separate  unity,  therefore,  it  was 
to  Sr  "°'  enough  that  P  and  J  E  D  should  be 
xenon.  worked  up  into  a  single  whole.  This 
whole  must  be  separated  from  the  history  that  followed 
it.  How  and  when  this  was  effected  we  can  imagine 
variously.  According  to  the  view  taken  above,  what  is 
most  probable  is  that  in  444  the  entire  Priestly  Writ- 
ing, including  the  closing  sections  relating  to  the 
entrance  into  Canaan  and  the  partition  of  the  country, 
was  already  in  existence  and  canonized  in  its  full  extent.* 
Not  until  its  subsequent  amalgamation  with  the  corre- 
sponding sections  of  J  E  D  did  the  hitherto  quite  insig- 
nificant historical  appendix  to  the  'law,'  strictly  so 
called,  acquire  such  a  preponderance  that  the  division 
was  found  to  be  inevitable.  It  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  thus  a  portion 
of  the  Priesdy  Writing  also  (as  well  as  of  J  E  D)  was 
severed  from  the  body  to  which  it  belonged.  In  any 
case,  however  we  may  recoiistruct  the  details,  the  great 
fact  abides  that,  after  the  Law  had  been  separated,  there 
remained  the  compact  mass  of  writings  which  afterwards 

SO  'Pormer  ^^^'"^  ^°  ^  known  as  'the  former 
p"  .  .  ,  prophets,'  a  body  of  literature  which 
P  from  the  very  first  could  not   fail   to 

take  an  exceptional  position  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
had  once  been  connected  with  the  sacred  canon,  and 
must  necessarily  have  t)een  prized  by  the  commimity  as 
a  possession  never  to  be  lost. 

Equally  certain  is  it  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  •  latter  prophets '  was  already  in  the  hands  of 

ai   *  Latter  ^^  scribes  of  the  fifth  century.     In  these 


Prophets.' 


,    books  God  spoke  almost  uninterruptedly 
by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets — in  itself 

1  A  last  trace  of  some  renuniscence  of  this  short  period  during 
which  the  Book  of  Joshua  still  belonged  to  the  'Uw'  maybe 
seen  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Joshua  <^tbe  Samaritans. 
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reason  enough  for  assigning  to  them  the  attribute  of 
holiness.  If,  nevertheless,  the  books  were  not  reckoned 
to  the  canon,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
practical  character  of  the  first  canon  :  Ezra  gave  to  the 
community  in  the  canon  of  the  Law  all  that  it  lequired. 
It  was  not  new  when  he  gave  it  ;  he  only  gave  over 
again  what  God  had  once  already  given  through  Moses 
to  the  people  as  his  one  and  all.  If  the  p)eople  had 
remained  true  to  this  Law,  not  only  would  they  have 
escaped  all  the  disasters  of  the  past,  but  also  they  would 
never  have  needed  new  revelations  from  God  through 
his  prophets.  These  prophets  contributed  nothing  new ; 
they  were  sent  only  to  admonish  the  unfaithful  people 
to   observe   the    Law,   and    to  announce  the   merited 

-  Pm.    punishment  of  the  impenitent.      The  Law 

.  |^_-|  thus  had  permanent  validity,  whilst  the 
work  of  the  prophets  was  transitory ;  the 
Law  addressed  itself  to  all  generations,  the  prophets 
each  only  to  his  own,  which  had  now  passed  away. 
The  generations  that  had  sworn  obedience  anew  to  the 
Law  under  Elzra,  therefore,  had  no  need  for  the  prophets. 
Should  similar  circumstances  recur,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  God  would  send  prophets  anew ;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  time  of  un- 
faithfulness, and  consequently  of  the  prophetic  ministry, 
had  gone  for  ever.^ 

The  view  here  set  forth  is  that  of  the  OT  itself,  pre- 
eminently that  of  the  Deuteronomistic  school,  where  it 
is  constantly  recurring.*  Indeed,  since  the  Deutero- 
nomic  and  the  Priestly  Laws  alike,  each  in  its  own 
way,  had  assimilated  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
prophets,  this  view  must  be  called,  from  their  point  of 
view,  the  right  one.  Accordingly  it  has  throughout 
continued  to  be  the  view  of  the  synagogue,  as  can  be 
proved  from  many  passages  in  the  Talmud  and  the 
as  HifrivoricAl  ^^^'"^shim.'  It  explains  at  the  same 
ho6kE         ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  historical  books 

•nronhetic'  (Joshua-Kings)  are  called  'prophets.' 
*^  *^  They  speak  just  in  the  manner  of  the 

prophets  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  past  generations  to  the 
law,  and  of  the  divine  means — chiefly  the  mission  of 
prophets — used  to  correct  this.  Both  relate  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  past.  For  the  same  reason  the  prophets, 
conversely,  are  called  history ;  for  *  tradition '  in  the 
sense  of  'history'  is  what  is  meant  by  KnoViTK  {ash- 
lemta),  the  Massoretic  term  for  the  canon  of  the 
prophets,  the  d»k*3J  [nibtim),  as  a  whole  (cp  further, 
Strack,  439). 

We  can  thus  very  easily  understand  how  it  was  that 
the  Prophets  could  not  be  canonized  simultaneously 
214  Not  vat  ^^^  ^^®  Law,  To  pledge  people  to  the 
•^  .  y  -  Prophets  was  not  possible,  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  Law  would  only  have  been 
obscured  and  weakened  by  a  canonization  of  the  Prophets 
at  the  sajTie  time.  The  idea  of  canonicity  had  first  to 
be  enlarged  ;  it  had  to  be  conceived  in  a  more  abstract 
manner,  on  the  basis  of  a  historical  interest  in  the  past, 
before  the  canonizing  of  the  Prophets — that  is  to  say, 
their  being  taken  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Law — could  become  possible.* 

Of  course  a  considerable  period  of  time  must  have 
been  required  for  this  ;  and  the  same  result  follows  from 

SS  FtaaIv    ^®  established  facts  of  '  higher  criticism.' 

edi^.       ^  ^®  Prophets  properly  so  called,  not 

only  are  Joel  and  Jonah  later  than  the 

completion  of  the  Law,  but  also  the  older  books,  over 

wide  areas  of  their  extent,  bear  more  or  less  independent 

1  With  every  reservation  let  it  be  noted  here  that  in  Mai.  523 
the  promise  is  not  of  a  new  proj^et,  but  only  of  the  return  of 
Elijah^  and  that  in  Zech.  18  tjf.  to  come  forward  as  a  prophet 
is  to  risk  one's  life. 

8  ComMie  also,  however  TespeciallyX  the  confession  of  sin 
which  in  Nehetnian  precedes  the  taking  of  the  covenant  (particu- 
larly  w.  j6Jf.  26  90 /C  34). 

8SeeWe"ber.  18778/ 

*  Cp  the  passage  (2  Mace.  2 13),  already  spoken  of,  in  which 
such  a  histoncal  interest  appears,  but  leads  only  to  the  foundauoD 
of  a  library,  not  to  the  canonizing  of  its  contents. 
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evidence  of  a  secondary  literary  activity.^  These  pheno- 
mena are  so  manifold,  and  there  are  traces  of  periods 
so  widely  separated,  that  we  must  believe  not  a  few 
generations  to  have  borne  a  part  in  bringing  the  pro- 
phetical books  to  their  present  form.  Yet  these  extensive 
additions  and  revisions,  at  least  most  of  them,  must  of 
course  have  taken  place  before  the  canonization. 

This  obvious  conclusion  is  indeed  contradicted  by  the 
tradition  of  the  synagogue,  which  tells  us  that  the  books 
Sfl  Oan  in  °^  ^^®  prophets  were  written  by  '  the  men 
trailition.  °^  ^^  great  synagogue,'  on  which  view 
the  canon  of  the  prophets  was  already 
complete  in  444  B.C.  Nor  does  this  assertion,  the 
baselessness  of  which  we  have  already  seen,  stand  alone. 
It  is  backed  by  others.  Joseph  us  (c.  Ap.  18)  says 
expressly  that  it  was  down  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes, 
the  successor  of  Xerxes  [i.e. ,  Artaxerxes  I. ,  Longimanus, 
465-424)  that  the  literary  activity  of  the  prophets  con- 
tinued. The  passage  in  the  Mishna  in  which  the  un- 
broken chain  of  tradition  is  set  forth  {Pirki  A  both,  1  x) 
represents  the  Law  as  having  been  handed  down  by  the 
prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue ;  which 
again  brings  us  to  the  same  date,  and  dispenses  with 
the  need  of  any  further  testimony. 

It  is  exactly  this  chain  of  tradition,  however,  that 
supplies  the  interval  of  time  that  we  need.  The  passage 
goes  on  to  say :  Simon  the  Just  was  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  ;  he 
handed  on  the  tradition  to  Antigonus  of  Socho,  by 
whom^  in  turn  it  was  transmitted  to  Jose  b.  Jo'ezer 
and  Jose  b.  Johanan,  the  first  of  the  so-called  'pairs.' 
That  the  chronology  of  this  section  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  is  clear.'*  It  seems  to  be  as  good  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  fourth  of  the  five  pairs  lived  about 
50  B.C.,  the  third  about  80  B.C.  The  same  ratio  would 
bring  us  to  somewhere  about  140  or  150  B.C.  for  the 
first  '  pair,'  whilst  the  time  of  Antigonus  and  Simon 
would  fall  about  200  B.C.,  or  a  little  earlier.  In  that 
case,  Simon  the  Just  would  be  the  high  priest  Simon  11. 
b.  Onias  who  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  4io).  The  cognomen  of  'Just,'  however,  is  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  25  4 1)  to  Simon  I.  b.  Onias,  who 
lived  almost  a  century  earlier,  soon  after  300.  If  we 
must  consider  that  he  is  the  Simon  who  is  meant,  it 
is  clear  that  the  alleged  chain  of  tradition  is  defective 
in  its  earlier  portion,  only  a  single  name  having  leached 
us  for  the  whole  of  the  third  century.  Further,  Simon 
the  Just  is  the  connecting  link  with  '  the  great  syna- 
gogue,' and  as  the  assembly  that  gave  rise  to  this  name 
was  held  in  444,  there  is  again  a  gap,  this  time  of  a 
century,  even  iJF  we  concede  that  Simon  reached  a  very 
advanced  age.  The  long  interval  between  Simon  the 
Just  and  444  B.C.,  however,  is  not  to  be  held  as  arising 
from  a  different  view  about  the  synagogue  ;  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  hiatus  (already  referred  to,  §§  19, 
25)  in  the  traditional  chronology  between  Nehemiah  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  similar  to  that  which  brings  Zerub- 
87  Aetivitv  ^^^  ^"^°  immediate  relation  with  the 
Iniuto^  time  of  Ezra.*  It  is  within  this  vacant 
*  period  that  we  must  place  those  redac- 
tions, the  fact  of  which  has  been  so  incontestably  proved 
by  critical  inquiry.  The  main  reason  why  the  synagogue 
has  no  recollection  of  this  period,  is  that  during  this 
time  the  activity  of  the  scribes  (with  the  history  of 
which  alone  the  chronology  busies  itself  from  Ezra 
onwards)  had  no  independent  Hfe,  but  devoted  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sacred  writings  of  the  past, 
and   left   its   traces   only   there,    so    that  whatever   it 

1  This  is  true  especially  of  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Zechariah ;  but 
most  of  the  other  books  show  the  same  thing  in  some  degree. 
The  details  belong  to  the  special  articles. 

2  ♦  }}y  whom '  IS  plural  according  to  the  text,  the  reference 
including  perhaps  Simon  the  Just.  2^un2  (3^  n.)  would  interpret 
'  from  the  successors  of  Antigonus,  mediate  or  immediate ' ; 
but  this  is  hardly  permissible. 

8  See  Schurer,  G/y  2  292^ 

*  Cp  also  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  6 1,  with  7  z  and 8  x. 
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accomplished  was  put  to  the  credit  of  the  earlier  times. 
Ihis  holds  good,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Law,  to 
which  considerable  additions  were  still  made  as  late  as 
the  third  century  (see  above,  §  25).  Still  more 
extensive  was  this  activity  in  the  case  of  the  prophetical 
books ;  it  was  now  that  they  took  their  final  literary 
shape.  1  The  additions  naturally  corresponded  to  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  age  in  which  they  arose  ;  on 
the  lines  of  older  models,  the  elements  of  hope  and  of 
comfort  received  a  much  fuller  development,  and  thus 
the  prophets  were  made  of  practical  interest  for  a 
present  time  that,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  turned 
out  badly.  ^ 

It  is  possible  that  we  even  possess  a  proof  that  the 
canonization  of  the  prophets  did  not  take  place  quite 
38.  Canoniza-  T-'^^"^  .opposition    and    dispute,    a 
tion  perhaps   Jhmg  in  itself  not  improbable.     In  the 
ODBOae^        Church  fathers  we  meet  with  the  very 
^^  definite  assertion   that   the  Sadducees 

had  scruples  about  acknowledging  any  sacred  writings 
(especially  the  Prophets)  in  addition  to  the  Law.^  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  there  is  here  any  confusion 
with  the  Samaritans,  who  are  expressly  named  along 
with  them  as  sharing  the  same  view  ;  a  somewhat 
easier  view  is  that  what  is  referred  to  is  their  rejection 
of  the  oral  legal  tradition.*  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  our  best  Christian 
authorities  on  matters  Jewish — Origen  and  Jerome,  the 
former  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  the  period 
of  the  Mishna.  That  neither  the  Mishna  itself,  nor 
yet  Josephus,  has  a  word  to  say  on  such  a  dangerous 
subject,  is  intelligible  enough.  It  is,  of  course,  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  supposed — even  though  this  is  suggested 
by  some  of  the  passages  cited — that  the  Sadducees  re- 
jected the  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  refused  to 
recognise  them  as  having  been  channels  of  divine 
communications.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  these  conser\'ative  guardians  of  the  old 
priestly  tradition  should  have  resisted  the  addition  of 
a  second  canon  to  that  of  the  Law,  which  until  then 
had  held  an  exclusive  place.  In  doing  so,  they  would 
only  have  been  maintaining  the  position  of  444  B.C., 
whilst  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Pharisees  repre- 
sented the  popular  party  of  the  time.     The  controversy 

1  Co  We.  I/G  155^  and  cd.  190^  ;  Montefiore,  Origin 
and  Growth  0/  Reii^ion  {ffib.  Led,  1892),  401  ff.  The 
assertion,  frequently  repeated  in  the  tradition  df  the  synagogue, 
that  it  was  expressly  prohibited  to  commit  to  writing  the 
traditional  law  cannot  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  be  main- 
tained (cp  Strack,  art.  •Thalmud*  in  PKEW  18  331  Jf^  Still 
it  is  not  impossible  that  there  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  a  true 
reminiscence.  Hardly,  indeed,  such  a  one  as  Strack  supposes 
(P-  22}/') ;  hut  rather  this :  that  the  addition  of  all  sorts  of 
navcllee  to  the  canonical  Law  was  definitely  put  a  stop  to,  and 
that,  as  a  reaction  against  this  tendency  to  add,  there  arose, 
some  time  (say)  in  the  course  of  the  second  century,  a  certain 
reluctance  to  write  the  further  developments  of  the  law  —  the 
Hal^kOth — until  at  last  the  codification  of  the  Mishna  put  an  end 
to  this. 

2  Ryle's  conjecture  (p.  117)  that  the  gradual  admission  of  the 
Prophets  to  a  place  in  the  public  reading  of  the  synagogue  pre- 
ceded and  led  to  their  canonization,  rests  unfortunately  on  an 
insecure  foundation,  as  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Haph^ara 
goes  back  to  a  sufficiently  early  date.     The  first  mention  of  the 

fublic  reading  of  the  Prophets  is  in  the  NT  (Lk.  4 16^  ;  Acts 
Sis 27),  the  next,  in  a  very  cursory  and  obscure  form,  is  in  the 
Mishna {Mcgiila,Z^6\ and,  very  full  and  clear,  in  the  Tosephta 
(A/i-^V/a,  4  [3],  ed.  Zuckermandel,  225^).  This  much  may  be 
taken  for  certain,  that  the  reading  of  the  Proohets  came  in  very 
considerably  later  than  that  of  the  Law.  That  what  led  to  it 
was  the  destructive  search  after  copies  of  the  Law  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (i  Mace.  1  57)  is  pure  conjecture.  Even 
if  proved  it  would  be  insufficient  for  Ryle's  purpose.  For  the 
age  of  the  HaphjarOth,  see  Zunz,  5  /i^  RylCi  116^  ;  and  on 
the  HaphtarOth  in  general,  see  SchOrer,  2  379X     It  ^  necessary 


to  raise  a  note  of  warning  as  to  Gratz,  t^6_ff. 

'  See  the  passages  textually  quoted  m  schflrer,  2342 :  Orig. 
c.  Ceis.  1 40  (ed.  Lommatzsch,  18  93) ;  Comm.  in  Maitk.  17, 


Hetr.  chap.  1. 

4  Yet  in  the  last-cited  passage  there  follows  immediately: 
*  Praetermitto  Pharisax>s  qui  additamenta  quadam  legis  adstru- 
endo  a  Judaeis  divisi  sunt. 
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about  defiling  the  hands  (M.  Yadayim,  46)  may  have 
been  a  last  echo  of  this.^ 

Lastly,  we  must  endeavour  to  fix  an  inferior  limit 
for  the  date  at  which  the  prophetical  canon  was  fixed. 

8fi  Tnf  Arior  ^^^  ^^®  literary  close  of  the  prophetical 
limit  — ^al  collection,  we  fortunately  have  an  ex- 
~*  ternal  testimony  almost  three  centuries 

older  and  much  more  exhaustive  than  4  Esdras  and 
Josephus,  namely  the  hymn  to  the  great  men  of  the 
past  with  which  Jesus  b.  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus),  in  chaps. 
44-50,  concludes  his  didacti::  poem.  From  Enoch 
downwards  all  the  righteous  are  panegyrised,  exactly  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Law  and  the 
Former  Prophets.  The  kings  are  treated  quite  on  the 
Deuteronomistic  lines.  David,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah 
receive  unqualified  praise  ;  Solomon  is  commended  only 
half-heartedly,  whilst  Rehoboam  is  spoken  of  as  a  fool, 
and  Jeroboam  as  a  seducer.  Elijah  and  Elisha  find 
their  place  in  the  series  immediately  after  these  two 
kings,  whilst  between  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  comes  Isaiah.* 
Of  him  we  are  told  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  what 
we  read  in  chaps.  36-39  ( =2  K.  18-20),  and  that  under 
mighty  inspiration  he  foresaw  the  far  future  and  '  com- 
forted them  that  mourn  in  Zion '  (cp  40i).  This  proves 
that  not  only  chaps.  36-39,  but  also  chaps.  40-66,  already 
were  parts  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  thus  that  the  last 
essential  steps  to  its  final  redaction  had  been  made  (cp 
Che.  Intr,  Is.  xviii. ).  Still  more  significant  is  it  that 
after  Jeremiah  (who  is  associated  with  Josiah,  as  Isaiah 
is  with  Hezekiah)  and  after  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets 
(ol  5<l}d€Ka  TTpoifrrJTai)  are  mentioned,  and  disposed  of 
collectively  in  a  single  panegyric.  Here  already,  that 
is  to  say,  we  have  the  same  consolidation  as  we  have 
seen  (§  21)  in  the  Mishna  (where  a  single  authorship  in 
the  persons  of  '  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  has  to 
be  found  for  the  one  book  of  the  twelve).  We  may  be 
sure  that  Jesus  b.  Sira  found  the  twelve  books  already 
copied  upon  a  single  roll,  and  thus  in  their  final  form. 
By  his  time  the  prophetic  canon  had  been  closed.' 

The  conclusion  of  this  hymn  (chap.  50)  answers  the 
question  as  to  the  date  of  its  author.  It  is  the  panegyric 
on  Simon  b.  Onias  who  was  high  priest  in  Jesus  b.  Sira's 
own  day.  In  this  instance,  it  is  certainly  not  Simon  the 
Just  (cp  §  36)  that  is  intended,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  surname  distinctively  given  in 
Josephus  and  the  Mishna.  The  question  is  decided  for 
Simon  II.  {circa  200)  by  the  prologue  of  the  translator, 
grandson  of  the  author,  who  made  his  version  later  than 
132  B.C.  (see  Ecclesiasticus,  §  B).*    We  therefore 

1  The  arguments  for  utter  rejection  of  this  statement  can  best 
be  read  in  Winer,  HJVB^)  2  353/  The  view  taken  in  the  text 
seems  to  be  shared  by  We.  when  he  writes  {/JG  251 ;  2nd  ed. 
286 ;  3rd  ed.  297) :  *  They  (the  Pharisees)  stood  up  against  the 
Sadducees  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canon.'  Another  view  is 
expressed  in  Etni.i^)  514.    ^ 

*  The  precedence  here  given  him  has  no  bearing  on  the  place 
assigned  to  his  book  in  the  Prophetic  canon  (cp  above,  §8). 
1 1  is  the  chronological  succession  of  the  persons  that  is  being 
dealt  with. 

*  The  doubt  raised  (not  for  the  first  time)  by  BOhme  (in 
ZA  TIV  7  280  t'87])  against  the  genuineness  of  49  loa,  where 
the  XII  are  referred  to,  was  excellently  disposed  of  by  Nflldeke 
(ZA  TIV S 156  ['88]),  by  the  evidence  of  the  Syriac  translation 
^which  rests  immediately  on  the  Hebrew),  and  by  showing  that 
in  V.  10^,  according  to  Cod.  A  and  others,  the  correct  reading 
is  the  plural  iropeicaAco-ai'  (followed  by  yap  instead  of  30,  and 
Avrpwo-oKTo,  so  that  10*  refers  not  to  E^kiel  but  to  the  XII. 
Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  noted.  If  the  praise  of 
Ezekiel  is  completed  in  v.  8^,  it  agrees  in  length  and  substance 
exactly  with  tnat  of  Jeremiah  in  v.  7,  with  that  of  Hezekiah 
(apart  from  Isaiah)  in  4824^,  and  finally  with  that  of  the  XII, 
if  V.  10  is  taken  as  applying  wholly  to  them.  To  place  109 
before  10a  as  ZOckler  ,(^/>  Af^okryphen  des  A  T^  etc.,  1891, 
p.  348  yi)  silently  does  is  quite  inadmissible.^  To  all  this  must 
now  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  lately  discovered  Hebrew. 
The  genuineness  of  48  23  ff.  is  doubted  by  Duhm  i^Jesaja^ 
1892,  p.  vii),  but  without  any  reasons  being  given.  On  p.  xiv. 
he  appears  to  be  able  to  accept  the  genuineness. 

*  The  arguments  by  which  J.  Hal6vy  (^jttudt  sur  la  partit 
du  texte  Hibreu  de  r EccUxiastique  rdcnnment  dicouvcrte^ 
1897)  endeavours  to  prove  that  Simon  I.,  the  Just,  is  the  hero 
of  chap.  50,  have  failed  to  convince  the  present  writer.  Still 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even  if  Halivy  were  right  the 
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conclude — and  the  conclusion  agrees  with  the  course  of 
the  development  traced  above — that  the  prophetic  collec- 
tion already  existed  as  such,  pretty  much  in  its  present 
form,  about  the  year  200  B.C.* 

Notable  reasons  for  the  same  conclusion  are  supplied 

by  the  Book  of  Daniel  ( written  about  1 64  B.  c. ).   In  the  first 

place  there  is  a  reason  of  a  positive  character : 

40.  Other  ijj  93  ^.g  f^^^  jgr.  25ii  /.  cited  as  onijpa 
evidence.  ^..^   ^^^  j-^^^^^^  Scriptures').     Of  greater 

weight,  however,  is  a  negative  reason  :  the  Book  of 
Daniel  itself  found  a  place — not  among  the  Prophets,  but 
— among  the  Writings.  Other  reasons  for  this  might  be 
conjectured  ;  ^  but  the  most  probable  one  still  is  that 
at  the  time  of  its  recognition  as  canonical  the  canon 
of  the  Prophets  had  in  current  opinion  been  already 
definitely  completed.  The  time  of  admission,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  to  have  been  considerably  later 
than  the  date  of  composition  (164  B.C.),  and  so  this 
evidence  does  not  go  for  much.  Still  less  important 
is  the  further  fact,  that  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (com- 
posed during  the  first  half  of  the  third  century)  is  not 
included  among  the  Former  Prophets.  Its  special 
character  as  a  Midrash  to  already  accepted  biblical 
books  must  long  have  prevented  its  attaining  the  dignity 
of  canonization  ;  but  a  further  circumstance  helped  to 
impede  its  recognition.  The  immediate  contiguity  of  the 
Former  Prophets  and  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl 
(brought  to  their  final  form  at  an  early  date)  must 
comparatively  soon  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  fixed 
and  unalterable,'*  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  to  append 
Chronicles  to  the  later  prophets  was  plainly  impossible. 
It  remains,  then,  that  ihe  completion  of  the  co/Zec/ion — 
we  might  almost  say  also  of  the  canon — of  the  Prophets 

41.  Prophetic  ^"^^   P^^^L.!^  /^^"'"^   °i  '^^   ^^''^ 
cajion         centuO'-     Th>s,  however,  does  not  yet 

subordinate.  5""^  "^  ^Z  an  altogether  unambiguous 
^^  findmg  with  reference  to  their  '  canoniza- 
tion.' It  is  only  misleading  if  we  allow  ourselves,  with- 
out qualification,  to  carry  back  the  idea  of  '  canoniciiy,' 
in  the  fully-develop)ed  form  which  it  finally  reached,  to 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  formation  of  a  canon.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Prophets  ever  to  receive  a 
canonical  value  in  the  same  sense  in  which  this  was 
given  to  the  Law  ;  the  sul)ordinate  character  of  the  Pro- 
phetic canon  remains  fixed  for  all  coming  time."*  Holi- 
ness was,  and  continued  to  be,  a  relative  conception, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  give  to  the  designation  onson 
in  Dan.  92  the  same  fulness  of  meaning  that  it  has  in  the 
Talmud.  The  gulf  between  the  Law  and  all  the  remain- 
ing books  could  be  bridged  only  artificially,  and  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  bridging  idea — the  idea  of 
a  property  common  to  all  holy  books,  that  of  '  defiling 
the  hands ' — was  an  invention  of  Pharisaic  scholasticism, 
withstood  by  the  Sadducees  even  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (Vad.  46).  Until  this  bridge  had  been 
securely  constructed  there  was  no  idea  of  a  canonicity 
that  included  all  three  portions  equally.  This  is  proved 
by  a  fact  to  which  we  have  already  referred, — the  Saddu- 
cean  recognition  of  nothing  but  the  Law.  Before  a 
definitive  union  of  the  Prophetic  canon  with  that  of  the 

date  of  Ecclesiasticus  ought  not  to  be  pushed  back  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  author  may  be  describing  in  his  old 
age  remembrances  from  his  early  youth.  See  Kautzsch  in  StKr^ 
i8o3,  p.  198^ 

1  The  possibility  of  much  later  additions  to  the  books  admitted 
to  this  canon  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  excluded,  as  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  simple  fact  that  even  the  Pentateuch 
continued  to  be  added  to  long  after  its  canonization  (see  §  37X 
Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  prevent  us  from 
attributing  the  appendices  to  Zechariah  (chaps.  0-14)  to  the  later 
Maccabean  period,  as  We.  {/JG  228,  n.  2,  ^rd  ed.  274,  n.  2) 
appears  to  do  (cp  Zechariah  ii.),  or  admitting  the  interpo- 
lation of  passages  in  Isaiah  (already  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
chaps.  40-00)  as  is  indicated  by  Duhm's  results.  In  these  cases, 
however,  we  are  justified  in  demanding  very  conclusive  arguments. 

'■2  Cp,  for  example,  Duhm,  op.  cit.  vt.  n.  i. 

'  I^nce  also  the  exclusion  of  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

*  As  to  this  cp  the  very  significant  passage  (Megilla^  77a) 
quoted  in  Marx,  29,  n.  3. 
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Law  could  be  effected  the  way  had  to  be  prepared  by  a 
continually  rising  appreciation  of  the  prophetic  literature, 
and  by  an  ever-growing  conception  of  its  sanctity.  To 
this  result  the  Maccabean  period  must  unquestionably 
have  contributed  much.  Such  passages  as  i  Mace.  4  46 
927  1441  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  {v.  14  ;  cp 
Ps.  749)  show  not  only  how  far  people  then  felt  them- 
selves to  be  removed  from  the  prophetic  times,  but 
also  how  highly  those  times  were  thought  of.  Still  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  passage  in  2  Mace.  (213)  already 
referred  to  (§  27),  which  seems  to  show  that,  even  in 
the  last  century  b.  c.  ,  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Prophets  and  of  profane  writings,  in  the  same  breath, 
as  parts  of  the  same  library. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was 
once  a  time  in  which  the  Prophets,  but  not  the  1 1  agio- 

42. 


Pmnhata    6'^P^^'  could  be  spoken  of  along  with 

•?    -         the  T^aw  as  inrhirlefl  aniono'  thf»  sarrpH 


preceded 


the  Law  as  included  among  the  sacred 

H&ffioffTa.nh&.  ^^^'"S^-     ^^  ^^^  name  •  the  Law  '  can 
nagiograpna.  |^  ^^^  ^^  designate  the  whole  tripartite 

canon  (see  above,  §  26),  so  also  can  the  double  name 
•  the  I^w  and  the  Prophets.'  (Cp,  in  NT,  Mt.  617  7 12 
Lk.  16 16  29  31  Acts  2823,  and,  in  the  tradition  of  the 
synagogue  J^osA  hask-Shana,  46  ;  Baba  ^.  8  14  ;  Talm. 
J.  Megilla,  3  i  ;  also  Baba  B.  i^b).^  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  name  Kabbdld  ('Tradition')  in- 
cludes the  Prophets  and  the  Writings  (cp  the  numerous 
passages  in  Zunz,  44  n.  <z),  but  the  synonymous  expres- 
sion AshUmta  (see  above,  §  33),  if  we  are  correctly 
informed  (Strack,  439),  the  prophets  only. 

(3)  The  third  canon:  the  Hagiographa,  —  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt  that,  at  the  time 
48.  Distinction  '*;^^"  ^^"^  prophetic  collection  wa5 
t!^l--"-Tu^ir  closed,  much  of  what  we  now  find 
Deuween  uieni.  •  •  1  «      .     • 

m   our   third   canon  was  already  m 

existence,  and  yet  it  did  not  gain  admission  into  the 
collection  and  found  no  place  in  the  canon  of  that  day. 
At  bottom  the  reason  is  self-evident ;  it  was  a  collection 
of  prophets  that  was  being  made,  a  collection,  that  is  to 
say,  of  writings  in  which  God  himself  spoke,  enforcing 
the  Law  by  the  mouth  of  his  messengers.  Such  other 
writings  as  were  then  extant  did  not  profess  to  be 
m.T  DW  ( '  oracle  of  Yahw^,'  EV  •  thus  saith  the  Lord '), 
the  immediate  utterance  of  the  God  of  Israel.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  the  earlier  nucleus  of  the  Psalter,  was  in 
use  as  the  hymn-book  of  the  Temple  services ;  but  to 
have  admitted  it  into  the  canon  on  that  account  would 
have  been  very  much  the  same  as  if  now  a  Christian 
church  were  to  place  its  hymnal  among  its  symbolical 
books.  There  was  necessary,  accordingly,  a  further  (cp 
§  34)  extension  of  the  idea  *  Sacred  Writings '  or  (using 
the  word  with  caution)  of  the  idea  of  the  'canon,'  and 
(so  to  say)  a  reduced  intensity,  before  any  further  books 
could  find  admission,  not  of  course  into  either  of  the 
canons  already  existing,  but  into  a  third,  subordinate  in 
rank  to  these.  It  is  obvious,  further,  that  again  a  con- 
siderable period  must  have  elapsed  before  this  extension 
of  the  idea  could  make  way,  and  thus  render  possible 
the  admission  of  books  which,  at  the  time  when  the 
prophetic  canon  was  closed,  were  still  unwritten. 

Besides  the  (obvious)  condition  of  a  book's  having  a 

religious  character,  the  only   remaining  condition  de- 

44.  End  of   '"^"^^  ^y  ^^  ^*^'  implied  in  the  ex- 

...      panded  idea  of  canon   is  the  condition 

iSiod.       ^^  ^^Xe.      Those   books  were  accepted 

™  which    were    considered    to    have   been 

written  during  the  prophetic  period. 

Our  earliest  witness  to  this  is  Joscphus.  In  the  passage  already 
referred  to  above  (c.  Ap.\  s),  after  selling  forth  his  tripartite 
division  of  the  sacred  writings  (5-+- 13+4),  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
airb  5<  'Aj^o^tpfow  ^«XP*  rov  Mff  ijtia^  ^^(povov  ytypairrai  fiey 
€Ka4rra^  iriarctoK  £*  ovx  oyxoiaf  17^00x01  rote  vpb  avTwr  di^  th  fiiy 
ytvi<TBa».  Ti\v  rwv  nowftri-nov  aKptPii  iiaioxjv.  That  is  to  say^  the 
prophetic  period  closes  with  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  and  NehemiahX 

^  Gr&tz,  isojfC,  wishes  to  exclude  the  Hagiographa  in  both 
cases.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  evidence  for  their  inclusion 
cannot  be  regarded  as  being  so  certain  in  the  case  of  the  '  Law 
and  the  Prophets'  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  '  Law '  alone. 
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and  canonicity  (even  in  the  case  of  non-prophetical  books)  is 
guaranrced  only  hy  contemporaneousness  with  the  continuous 
series  of  the  prophets,  'fhis  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Talmudic 
tradition.  Tos.  Yadayim,  2 13  (p.  683)  rules  that  '  books  such  as 
Ben  Sira  [Ecclesiasticus]  and  sdl  books  written  *]V'iC1  }K30  <io 
not  defile  the  hands.'  This  ^S'lCl  |R3D— «.*.,  *frora  that  time 
forward ' — is  the  standing  expression  for  the  cessation  of  the 
prophetic  period.  Corresponding  with  it  b  the  other  phrase  ny 
IM3  ('  until  then  "X  denoting  this  period.  Further  confirmation 
18  found  in  San.  iSa  :  '  Books  like  Ben  Sira  and  similar  books 
vrr'ntcn/fym  that  time  ontvards  may  be  read  as  one  reads  a  letter ' 
^cp  on  this,  Buhl,  S  2).  The  point  of  time  is  fixed  by  a  passage 
in  Seder  olam  rahba^  30,  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian:  'The  rou^h  he-goat  (Dan.  821)  is  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  whorcjgned  twelve  years ;  until  then  the  prophets 
prophesied  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  from  thai  time/arward  incline 
thine  ear  and  hearken  to  t/u  words  of  the  wise.'^  If  Alexander 
the  Great  here  takes  the  place  of  Artaxerxes  in  Josephus,  the 
explanation  is  i»imply  that,  according  to  the  Jewish  chronology 
and  conception  of  history,  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  Ezra  and 
Malachi  all  lived  at  the  same  time,  which  is  contiguous  with  that 
of  Alexander.2 

We  now  know,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  out  of  mere 
caprice,  but  in  accordance  with  a  settled  doctrine,  that 
4  Esd.  14  and  Bada  Bathra,  i$a  declare  all  the  canonical 
books  to  have  been  already  in  existence  in  Ezra's  time. 
The  time  limit  was  a  fixed  one  ;  difference  of  view  was 
possible  only  with  regard  to  the  person  of  the  author. 
From  this  doctrine  we  deduce  the  proposition  :  /nio  the 
third  canon,  that  of  the  Hagiographa,  were  received  all 
books  of  a  religious  character  of  which  the  date  was 
believed  logo  back  as  far  as  to  the  Prophetic  period,  that 
is,  to  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Assembly. 

The  reason  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a  standard  is 

easily  intelligible.      Down  to   the   time  of  the  Great 

4B  RaaAon  -Assembly,   the  Spirit  of  God  had  been 

of  limifc.  operative  not  only  in  the  Law  but  also 
outside  of  it,  namely  in  the  Prophets  ;  but 

•  from  that  time  onwards '  the  I^w  took  the  command 
alone.  '  Until  then '  it  was  possible  to  point  to  the 
presence  of  the  factor  which  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sacred  writings,  but  '  from  that  time  onwards  * 
it  was  not.  Hence  the  conviction  that  the  divine  pro- 
ductive force  had  manifested  itself  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  writing  did  not  claim  to  be  an  immediate  divine 
utterance  ;  but  only  down  to  the  close  of  the  prophetic 
period.  The  proposition  we  have  just  formulated  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  reception  or  non-reception  of 
all  the  books  that  we  now  have  to  deal  with.  Job  was 
received  as,  according  to  general  belief,  a  book  of 
venerable  antiquity  ;  Ruth  as  a  narrative  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  judges,  and  therefore  (as  was  invariably 
assumed  as  matter  of  course  in  the  case  of  historical 
narratives)  as  dating  from  the  same  time  ;  the  Psalms  as 
broadly  covered  by  the  general    idea  that  they  were 

•  David's  Psalms' ;  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes 
as  resting  on  Solomon's  name ;  lamentations  as  rest- 
ing on  that  of  Jeremiah  ;  Daniel  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Persian  period  (which  in  its  whole  extent  was  supposed 
to  fall  within  the  prophetic  age)  overlooked  in  the  earlier 
collection.  The  same  consideration  held  good  for 
Esther,  regarded  as  a  history  book.  At  the  close  comes 
the  Book  of  Ezra — separated  from  the  general  work  of 
the  Chronicler* — which,  in  its  account  of  the  Great 
Assembly,  contained  the  original  document  on  the  close 
of  the  Prophetical  period  and  so,  as  it  were,  puts  the 

4A  AmiAn.  colophon  to  the  completed  canon.      Had 


dices. 


what  we  now  call  Chronicles — i.e. ,  the  first 
part  of  the  Chronicler's  work — ^been  in- 
corporated with  the  canon  simultaneously  with  the 
incorporation  of  its  second  part,  the  Book  of  Ezra,  the 
two  would  never  have  been  separated,  and  even  airanged 
in  an  order  contrary  to  the  chronological  (cp  Historical 
LiTEKATURE.  §15).  We  may  therefore  say  with  all 
confidence  that  Chronicles  did  not  come  in  till  after- 

1  *The  wise'  arc  the  (post  -  canonical)  scribes;  cp  Weber, 

2  Cp  copious  proofs  for  this  point,  already  more  than  once 
touched  on  above,  in  Marx  (see  below,  |  75X  S3,  n.  4. 

3  Cp  CHKONICI.BS,  I  a  and  Ezra,  |  8. 
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wards,  as  an  appendbc  to  the  canon.  The  reason  for 
its  original  exclusion  was  no  doubt  the  consciousness  that, 
strictly,  it  was  but  a  Midrash  to  other  canonical  books. 
The  second  part  of  the  Chronicler's  work,  once  canonized, 
tended  to  take  the  other  along  with  it ;  possibly  too  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  may  have  been  helped  by  the  minute- 
ness with  which  it  goes  into  the  temple  service — a  feature 
to  which  at  a  later  date,  in  the  Massoretic  arrangement 
(see  above,  §  8),  it  was  indebted  for  a  first  place  among 
the  Hagiographa.  From  this  one  certain  case,  the  last, 
may  be  inferred  the  possibility  that  other  books  also, 
especially  the  immediately  preceding  ones  ( Ezra,  Eisther, 
Daniel ;  perhaps  also  Ruth  :  see  above,  §  9),  were  only 
gradually  added,  one  by  one,  to  the  third  canon  by 
way  of  appendices.  At  least,  they  all  of  them  have  the 
appearance  of  being,  as  to  their  contents,  appendices  to 
the  two  halves  of  the  Prophetic  canon,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing six  books  form  a  class  by  themselves.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  a  position  to  speak  with  certainty  here. 

Conversely,  all  other  writings,  so  far  as  not  excluded 
by  reason  of  their  language  or  some  exception  taken 

47.  Excluded  ^"^  ^^'^  contents,  may  safely  be  supposed 
-^-^  to  have  been  excluded  either  because, 
manifestly  and  on  their  own  confession, 
they  did  not  go  back  to  the  Prophetic  time,  or  because 
their  claim  to  do  so  was  not  admitted.*  The  first-men- 
tioned reason  must  have  been  what  operated  in  the  case 
of  works  of  so  high  a  standing  as  i  Mace,  and  Ecclesi- 
asticus ;  as  instances  of  the  application  of  the  second 
principle,  we  may  take  (in  contrast  to  Daniel)  the  books 
of  Baruch  and  Enoch.  ^ 

The   attempt   to   determine   the  date  at  which   the 

canon  of  the  Hagiographa,  and  with  it  that   of  the 

4ft  DfttA        entire  OT,  was  finally  closed,  is  again 

inferior  liniit.  surrounded  with  the  very  greatest  diffi- 

terminus  ad  quern.  It  is  given  us  in  the  passages, 
frequently  referred  to  already,  in  Josephus  {c.  Ap.  1  8) 
and  4  Esdras  (chap.  14).  where  the  entire  corpus  of  the 
OT  Scriptures,  in  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  books,  is 
set  apart  from  all  other  writings.  As  to  the  extent  of 
the  canon,  unanimity  had  been  reached  by  at  least 
somewhere  about  the  year  100  A.  D. 

For  a  superior  limit  we  shall  have  to  begin  where  our 
investigation  as  to  the  prophetic  canon  ended — with 
4ft  SnnAHnr  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Sirach.  In  his  hymn  he  com- 
uSt  memorates,  as  the  last  of  the  heroes  of 
Israel.  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  as  well  as 
Nehemiah.  thereby  conclusively  showing  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (49  u^). 
Moreover,  he  makes  use  of  passages  from  the  Psalms. 
Neither  fact  proves  anything  for  a  third  canon  ;  the 
fact  that  he  found  his  ideal  and  pattern  in  the  prophets 
is  rather  against  this  (2433:  (ri  didaaKoKlav  u>$  xpo- 
<fnjT€lay  iKx^ii).  The  prologue  of  his  descendant  (later 
than  132  B.C.)  shows  still  more  unmistakably  that  no 
definite  third  canon  was  then  in  existence,  even  although 
already  a  certain  number  of  books  had  begun  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Three  times 
he  designates  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  literature  which 
had  been  handed  down,  to  which  also  his  ancestor  had 
sought  to  add  his  quota,  as  6  f6u,oi  koX  ol  irpo<f>rfTaL 
Koi  rd  dXXa  rd  xar  avroin  "^KoXovOrjK&ra  ;  6.  r.  k.  ol 
wp.  K.  t4  &\\a  Tdrpia  fit^XLa  ;  6.  v.  k.  aX  rrptHpfjTcTou  (ol 
TpoipTfTai  [C])  If.  rd  Xotird  tQp  ^i^Xixav,  What  is  thus 
designated  by  three  different  indeterminate  expressions 
cannot  have  been  a  definite  collection.  That  of  these 
books,  in  whole  or  in  part,  there  were  already  Greek 
translations  we  can  gather  from  the  Prologue ;  but  we 
get  no  help  either  from  this  or  from  the  LXX  generally. 

1  '  Some  found  their  way  in,  others  not,  on  grounds  of  taste — 
the  taste  of  the  period,'  says  Wellhausen  (Einl.i*)  552J  6th  ed. 
512).  No  doubt  considerations  of  taste  must  have  had  mfluence 
on  the  decision  whether  the  books  in  queftion  came  up  to  the 
standard  ;  but  it  was  the  doctrine  that  formally  decided. 

S  As  to  Ekrclesiasticus  note  the  express  testimony  of  Tosei^ta 
and  Gemara  (above,  1 44X 
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In  I  Mace.  7 16  /  we  find  Ps.  1^2  f.  eited  with  the 
formula  icarA  t6v  \&yov  tv  {roin  X670W  oOs  [A])  iypayf/e, 
in  other  words.,as  Holy  Scripture.  In  259/.  Daniel  and 
his  three  friends  are  named  as  patterns  in  immediate 
connection  with  Elijah,  David,  Caleb,  and  others ;  1  54 
seems  to  quote  Daniel's  prediction  ( Dan.  9  27 ).  We  here 
see,  somewhere  about  the  close  of  the  second  or  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  the  Book  of  Daniel 
for  the  first  time  coming  into  evidence  as  a  fully  ac- 
credited authority — we  could  not  possibly  have  expected 
so  to  find  it  at  any  earlier  date. 

Unfortunately  these  testimonies,  such  as  they  are,  are 
followed  by  a  very  wide  hiatus.  Philo  (ob.  circ.  50 
_  p...  A.D. )  is  our  next  resort;  but,  great  as  is 
*  the  extent  of  his  writings  (all  proceeding 
uncompromisingly  on  the  allegorical  method  of  biblical 
interpretation),  they  do  not  yield  us  much  that  is  satis- 
factory in  our  present  inquiry.^  Nowhere  do  we  find 
a  witness  to  a  tripartite  canon."  Of  the  canonical 
books  he  nowhere  quotes  Ezekiel,  any  of  the  five 
Megilloth,  Daniel,  or  Chronicles.*  The  blank  is  a  great 
one.  Still  we  may  find  some  compensation  in  the  fact 
that  at  least  the  Book  of  Ezra  is  cited  with  the  solemn 
formula  applicable  to  a  divinely  inspired  writing.**  A 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  canon 
cannot  be  drawn  from  this  silence  regarding  many  books. 
On  the  other  hand,  real  importance  attaches  to  the 
following  piece  of  negative  evidence :  Philo,  although 
(as  an  Alexandrian)  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  non-canonical  books,  and  indeed  actually  betrays 
such  acquaintance,  in  no  instance  uses  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  canonical.  This  allows  as  probable 
the  inference  that  a  definitely  closed  canon  was  known 
to  him  ;  only  we  are  not  able  to  say  from  any  data 
supplied  by  him  what  was  the  extent  of  that  canon  in 
its  third  part. 

Our  next  witness  is  the  NT.  In  Lk.  2444  we  have 
evidence  of  the  tripartite  division,  for  '  the  psalms '  prob- 
ably stands  a  po/iori  for  the  whole  of  the 
third  canon.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther, 
and  Ezra  are  not  referred  to  at  all.  Of  course  here 
again  nothing  certain  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  silence  ; 
but,  if  other  considerations  came  into  play,  this  fact 
also  ought  to  be  taken  into  account.  On  the  other 
side,  the  certain  reference  to  Chronicles  in  Mt.  2835. 
Lk.  11 51*  is  entitled  to  have  weight.  The  quotation 
of  Dan.  722  in  i  Cor.  62  also  must  be  referred  to.* 

There  thus  remains  a  space  of  something  like  two 
centuries — say  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 

1  Cp  Homemann  (Observaiiones  cut  illustrutionem  doctHna 
de  canotu  VT.  ex  Pkilone,  1775,  copious  extracts  from  which 
are  given  in  Eichhorn's  EiniA*)  1 123^).  Till  the  appearance 
of  Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle's  Phi/o  and  the  Holy  ScHMurt  C95),  the 
statements  of  Homemann  had  never  been  verified  with  su^icient 
care  ;  though^  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  not  in  any  point  been 
shown  to  be  inaccurate.  Prof.  Ryle's  results  do  not,  however, 
differ  much  from  those  of  Homemann. 

2  Apart  from  De  Vit.  Contempl.y  |  3,  probably  a  work  of  a 
much  later  time.  Cp  Lucius,  Die  Therapeuten^  1879,  and 
Schfirer's  review  of  Conybeare's  Philo  about  the  Contemplative 

-^VV^^'^'^^i' JH^y  ^895.    .     , 

'  That  1  Ch.  7  14  is  quoted  m  the  tract  De  congr.  quar.  erud, 
KTotia,  8,  is  asserted  b^  Herzfeld  {GVIZ^t  [1857I;  but  cp  also 
Kichter's  edition  of  Philo,  1828),  and  has  been  taken  over  from 
him  by  all  subsequent  writers ;  but  it  is  rather  (B's  enlarged  form 
(enlarged  perhaps  from  Ch.)  of  Gen.  46  20,  which  varies  from  Ch. 
Kyle  iPhih^  etc.,  p.  289)  finds  i  Ch.  9 1  /  quoted  {De  Pretm.  et 
Poen.  §  13,  li.  420);  but  there  is  very  little  likeness  between  the 
two  passages  (see,  however,  the  next  noteX  Of  the  minor 
prophets  only  Hosea,  Jonah,  and  Zechariah  are  made  use  of; 
but  this  guarantees  the  entire  Dodckapropheton. 

*  Unless  here  {fie  con/.  Linguarum^  |  28^  l/T)  the  whole  of 
1  Ch.  8  be  intended,  raiher  than  (as  is  universally  assumed) 
Ezra  8  a  (see  in  i  Ch.  8  22  the  one  descendant  of  David  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  8  2).     Cp  the  plur.  oi  ox/MurcuTef  k.t.A.  and  iv 

6  By  many  the  expression  'from  ...  to*  there  used  is 
actuauy  taken  to  mean  '  from  the  first  book  to  the  last  book  of 
the  OT.'  Then  the  passage  would  prove  the  close  of  the  canon 
with  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  and,  m  £&ct,  its  close  altogether ; 
but  the  expression  may  refer  to  the  sacrilege  implied  in  the 
locality  of  zechariah 's  murder. 

«  Cp  Ryle,  p.  143^ 
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to  about  100  A.D. — within  which  we  are  unable  to  point 
out  any  sure  indications  of  the  close  of  the  third  canon. 
52.  No  deciBion,  ^^'^  (P;  '73# )  thinks  it  can  be  made 
todc^tRO  o^L^^^th  a  venr  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability  that  the  close  took  place  as 
early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  between  106  and  105, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  John  Hyrcanus  II.  His  one 
positive  reason  ^  is  that  the  civil  wars  and  scholastic  con- 
troversies of  the  last  century  B.C.  must  have  withdrawn 
interest  from  such  things  and  made  impossible  any 
union  of  schools  or  any  public  step  that  could  alter  the 
status  quo.  That  there  ever  was  a  union  of  schools, 
however,  we  have  every  reason  to  deny  ;  the  extension 
of  the  canon  was  in  all  probability  only  one  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Pharisaic  school  (cp  above,  §  37). 
From  this  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  is  no  question 
about  any  public  step  being  taken — say  a  deliberate 
decision,  reached  once  for  all,  or  a  decree  of  any 
authoritative  assembly. 

We  actually  have  express  information,  however,  of 
such  a  decision  at  a  much  later  time.  It  is  obvious 
_  |yri-v«-  that  no  such  thing  would  have  been 
iaiaima.  j^^^gsary  if  a  binding  decision  had  al- 
ready been  long  in  existence.  We  refer  at  present  to 
the  controversy  of  which  we  read  in  the  Mishna  { Yad. 
85  ;  cp  Eduyoth,  63). 

The  general  proposition  there  laid  down  runs  as  follows: 
*A11  holy  scriptures  (enpn  *3nD)^  defile  the  hands'  (cp  above, 
%  3);  next  follows  the  particular:  'Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes 
defile  the  hands.'  Then  we  have  the  controversy.  '  R.  Juda 
said  :  Canticles  indeed  defiles  the  hands ;  as  regards  Ecclesiastes 
opinion  is  divided.  R.  Jose  said  :  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile 
the  hands,  but  as  r^ards  Canticles  opinion  is  divided.  R. 
Simon  said  :  About  Ecclesiastes  the  school  of  Shammai  gives 
the  laxer,  the  school  of  Hillel  the  .severer  decision  (here  compare 
the  elucidation  in  Eduyoth^b^,  that  according  to  the  former 
[Shammai]  Ecclesiastes  does  not  defile  the  hands,  according  to 
the  latter  it  does).5*  R.  Simon  b.  'Azay  said  :  To  me  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  seventy-two  elders  that,  on  the 
day  on  which  R.  Eliezer  b  'Azarya  was  made  supreme  head,  it  was 
decided  that  (both)  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  defile  the  hands. 
R.  'Akiba  said  :  God  forbid  that  there  should  ever  have  been 
differeiice  of  opinion  in  Israel  about  Canticles,  as  if  it  did  not 
defile  the  hands ;  for  the  entire  world,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  does  not  outweigh  the  day  in  which  Canticles  was  given  to 
Israel  For  indeed  ('3)  all  Scriptures  (caina)  arc  holy  (inp)» 
but  Canticles  is  holy  of  holies  (o'Bnp  ripX  If  people  were 
divided  in  opinion,  it  was  as  to  Ecclesiastes  alone.  R.  Johanan 
b.  Jehoshua,  the  son  of  R.  *Akiba's  father-in-law^  said  :  As  the 
son  of 'Azay  sa>^,  people  were  thus  divided  in  opinion,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  matter  has  been  decided.'* 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  dispute  here  was  not 

about  the  question  of  canonicity,  both  books  being  clearly 

__       .         included  in  the  opening  sentences  under 

54.  MeaiUllg    ^g  category  of  holy,  and  that  the  word 

01  aispate.  ^^^^  ,  ^^  preserve,  lay  aside,  hide,'  the 
technical  expression  for  the  treatment  with  which  the 
books  in  question  were  threatened,  does  not  mean  '  to 
pronounce  apocryphal '  but  only  something  like  '  to 
exclude  from  public  reading.'*  Both  contentions  are 
incorrect.  The  word  in  question  is  not  used  with 
reference  to  Ecclesiasticus  or  other  apocrj'phal  works, 
simply  because  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  canonizing 
them,  and  thus  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  question 
about  doing  away  with  them  or  removing  them.  And 
that  our  passage  certainly  is  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  two  books  are  Holy  Scripture  or  not,  is 

1  A  second  argument  adduced  by  Ryle,  that  obtained  by 
reasoning  backwards  from  the  position  in  Josephus,  is  toned 
down  by  Buhl  (p.  27)  to  the  more  moderate  view  that  \  the  third 
part  .  .  .  had  already  received  its  canonical  completion  before 
the  Christian  era.' 

2  By  this  we  are  certainly,  in  accordance  with  8  a,  to  under- 
stand the  entire  canon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  caina  men- 
tioned later  may  mean  merely  the  Hagiographa. 

•  One  easily  perceives  that  in  point  of  fact  here  also  the 
stricter  school  01  Shammai  remained  true  to  its  reputatiun,  and 
no  less  so  the  laxer  school  of  Hillel. 

<  The  tract,  Aboth  de  Kabhi  Nathan  (chap.  1),  as  we  saw 
above  (ft  18X  carries  this  decision  back,  as  also  in  the  case  of 
Proverbs,  to  the  time  of '  the  Great  Synagogue,' 

6  Cp  especially  Buhl,  7  /  26,  and  Kyle,  187  /  On  the 
other  fiand,  Cheyne  {OPs^  457)  acknowledges  that  the  question  is 
that  of  canonicity. 
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made  unmistakably  evident  by  the  words  of  R.  'Akiba. 

In  this  final  stage   of  the  development   the   question 

cannot   possibly  be  whether   perhaps,  though  integral 

parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  they  nevertheless  do  not  defile 

the  hands  :    it  is  established  that  '  all  Holy  Scriptures 

defile  the  hands.'     Then  follows  the  Mishnic  decision 

that  the  books  of  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  also  belong 

to  this  class  ;   after  this,  the  discussion  which  preceded 

the  decision,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  reached, 

are  given. 

In  this  connection  the  precise  fixing  of  the  day  on 

which  this  decision  was  arrived  at  is  important — the  day 

■■   1AA  .  «v    on  which  at  Jamnia  (Yabna)  R.  Gamaliel 
55.  100  A.D.  TT  •     • ,        ,,       ,  .    *■ 

II.    was   mcidentally   deposed    from    his 

place  as  president  of  the  court  of  justice,  an  incident  for 

which   we   have   also    other   early   testimonies.^     This 

event  certainly  falls  within  the  decades  that  immediately 

followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — whether  so  early 

as  90  A.D.  (the  usual  assumption)  is  questionable,  but 

100  A.D.  will  not  in  any  case  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

This   period,   then,   saw   the  settlement   of  a   twofold 

controversy,  which,  as  regards  one  half  of  it  at  least, 

had  already  occupied  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai 

about  a  century  before.     This  last  point  is  conceded 

even   by  a   zealot    like   R.    'Akiba ;    his  unrestrained 

exaggeration  as  regards  Canticles  is  only  a  veil  to  cover 

the  weakness  of  his  position.*    We  hear  nothing  of  any 

decision   of   the  question   preceding  that   of  Jamnia. 

That,  after   the   proceedings   of  that  stormy  day,  the 

question  should  have  been  discussed  again  some  decades 

later  (R.  'Akiba  ob.    135),  need  not  surprise  us.      No 

new  decision  is  arrived  at :    the  question  is  answered 

by  a  confirmation  of  that  of  Jamnia.' 

Thus,    then,    about    the   year    100   A.D.    there  was 

still,   as  an  unsettled  controversy,  the  same  question 

as  to  the  canonicity  of  two  books,  which  as  regards  one 

of  them  (Ecclesiastes;   see   Ecclesiastes,  §  3)  had 

been  a  notorious  point  of  difiference  between  the  two 

great  schools  of  the  Pharisees.*    By  that  time,  however, 

1  For  bre\nt^'*s  sake  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  exceed- 
ingly careful  history  of  the  activity  of  the  scribes,  with  copious 
proofs,  given  in  Schurer  ^2  301^). 

2  The  remark  has  a  wider  application  to  rabbinical  Judaism 
generally  and  the  other  Megilloth  :  cp  We.  EinlA*)  554,  6th  ed. 
5M- 

•♦  The  reader  b  referred  to  Buhl  (28  Jf.\  Wildeboer 
(58  ^),  Ryle  (192^),  and  the  articles  PuRiMand  Nicanor 
for  the  later  and  less  amply  attested  disputes  about  Esther, 
Proverbs.  Ezekiel,  and  Jonah  (mentioned  in  the  order  of  the 
degree  of  their  attestation).  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  Book 
of  Esther  (y.?/.,  8  12)  that  such  disputes  can  have  been  really 
serious.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  there  may  be  a  genuine  remin- 
iscence  of  the  embarrassment  caused  to  the  scribes  by  the 
discrepancies  between  the  Law  and  Ezek.  40-48,  perhaps  also  of 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Sadducees  on  this  account-  In 
part  at  least.  _  we  must  admit  the  truth  of  Strack's  remark 
(p.  429)  that  in  many  cases  the  discussions  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  the  ob|ections  were  raised  merely  that  they 
mi^ht  be  refuted.*  This  impression,  however,  no  way  impairs 
that  of  the  real  seriousness  of  the  decision  of  Jamnia.  That 
the  foiir  books  mentioned  above  are  not  named  in  J  'ad.  3  5 
proves  in  any  case  that  at  that  time  serious  objections  to  them 
were  no  longer  entertained,  and  as  we  are  here  dealing  only  with 
the  close  of  the  canon,  not  with  the  individual  books  of  which  it 
was  composed,  this  fact  must  suffice  for  us. 

4  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  ("which  we  learn  from 
various  sources)  that  Simon  b.  Shetah  (who  belonged  to  the  third 
of  the  five  'pairs,'  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  B.C.) 
quotes  Eccles.7 12  as  Holy  Scripture  (for  details  see  Buhl.p.  isy.)- 
He  represents  the  one  side  of  the  case.^  The  subject  is  one 
that  belongs  to  'special  introduction ' ;  but,  in  passing,  the  present 
writer  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  Nnew  ttiat,  in  the  present 
text  of  Ecclesiastes,  traces  are  to  be  clearly  found  of  the 
assistance  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  give,  in  order  to 
secure  for  this  book  a  place  in  the  canon.  In  12 10  it  is  testified 
of  the  preacher  (n'?np)  that  he  was  a  well-meaning  and  respectable 
man  (of  course  otherwise  unknown).  The  contradiction  to  1 1, 
where  he  is  represented  as  being  'the  son  of  David,'  'king  in 
Jerusalem,'  is  glaring.  These  words,  as  also  1  12  16,  a  good  deal 
in  24-9  and  perhaps  also  7  15a  and  certainly  12  11-14  are  inter- 
polations, by  means  of  which  alone  the  reception  of  the  book 
into  the  canon  was  rendered  possible.  It  is  self-evident  that 
Canticles  also  became  a  part  of  the  canon,  only  by  virtue  of  its 
superscription  which  ascribes  it  to  Solomon.  A  valuable  light 
is  thrown  on  R.  'Akiba's  assertion  that  Canticles  had  never 
been  disputed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  trustworthy  evidence, 
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theqtiestion  had  long  been  (substantially)  a  settled  one, 
as  is  shown  by  the  passages  quoted  from  Josephus  and 
4  Esdras  ;  settled,  however,  not  by  any  single  decision, 
but  only  by  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  public  opinion. 
Of  other  books  in  addition  to  the  twenty-four  there  is 
no  question  whatever,  and  as  regards  those  two  about 
which  alone  any  difficulty  is  possible,  common  opinion 
came  to  be  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  what  claimed  to 
be  the  stricter  but  in  reaUty  was  the  looser  opinion, 
that  the  zealot  R.  'Akiba  comes  forward  fanatically  on 
the  side  of  Hillel. 

We  may  now  venture  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  was 
the  probable  course  of  the  development,  and  what  the 
66  Result.  ^^'^^"<^^  ^^siuned  by  various  sections  of  the 
community  towards  the  decisive  questions. 
It  is  probable  that  among  the  Sopherim  (professional 
students  of  Scripture)  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  but 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Sadducean  priestly 
nobility,  there  was  gradually  formulated  a  scholastic 
doctrine  as  to  which  of  the  many  religious  writings  then 
current  ^  could  establish  a  just  claim  to  a  sacred  char- 
acter. We  have  already  seen  by  what  standard  the 
writings  were  judged.  As  this  doctrine  gradually  took 
shape,  unanimity  H'as  reached  on  every  point  except 
on  a  dispute  with  reference  to  two  minor  books, 
in  which,  as  was  natural,  the  victory  was  ultimately 
gained  by  the  more  liberal  view.  This  doctrine  of  the 
Sopherim,  as  being  the  view  of  those  who  were  the  only 
qualified  judges  on  the  special  subject,  readily  gained 
admission  amongst  such  as  were  in  doubt  and  sought 
to  inform  themselves.'''  Thus  the  learned  Philo,  though 
living  in  Alexandria,  takes  very  good  care  not  to  con- 
travene the  stricter  practice ;  what  we  know  about  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  books  of  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles, 
and  Esther,  even  suggests  the  possibility  (incapable  of 
course  of  proof)  that  his  silence  about  certain  books 
(cp  above,  §  50)  really  arises  firom  a  still  greater  strict- 
ness. As  a  convert  to  Pharisaism,  Josephus  professes 
the  school  doctrine  of  his  teachers  with  an  emphasis  all 
the  greater  because  his  own  personal  leanings  were 
(perhaps)  against  such  exclusiveness.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  doctrine  made  way,  yet  the  majority 
of  the  people  betook  themselves  quite  naturally  to  the 
mass  of  apocalyptic  and  legendary  literature,  which, 
in  the  century  immediately  before  and  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  exercised  a  very  great  influence,  and  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  The  fornmlated 
theory  possessed  obvious  advantages,  however,  and  the 
Jewish  war  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  left  the 
Pharisees  in  sole  possession  of  the  leadership  of  Israel. 
This  is  shown  most  clearly  by  4  Esdras.  Against  his 
will,  the  author  of  that  book  is  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  divine  authority  of  the  canon  with  its  twenty- 
four  constituent  parts.  Being,  however,  a  thoroughgoing 
partisan  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  he  outdoes  the 
I  'harisees.  To  the  seventy  books^  which  they  exclude  he 
attributes  a  still  higher  authority,  placing  them  in  an 
esoteric  as  distinguished  from  an  exoteric  canon. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  century  the  scribes  had  settled 
the  last  of  the  questions  controverted  in  the  schools, 
and  not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
(R.  'Akiba  ^<*.  135),  to  refer  to  the  decision  at  Jamnia 
is  decisive.  Later,  following  in  'Akiba's  footsteps,  the 
scribes  succeeded,  not  only  in  obliterating  every  trace 

shounng  how  long  its  true  character  still  continued  to  be  known, 
is  conveyed  by  tne  information  that  R.  'Akiba  himself  hurled 
an  anathema  against  those  who  sang  the  Song  of  Songs  with 
wanton  voice  in  houses  of  public  entertainment  (Tosephta, 
Sank.  chap.  la  ;  cp  WRS,  OTJCi^)  186). 

1  To  this  period  and  not  to  the  fourth  or  the  third  centurj'  B.C 
belongs  the  complaint,  expressed  in  the  epilogue  of  Ecclesiastes 
(Eccles.  12  12),  as  to  the  making  of  many  books. 

*  If,  as  we  nave  conjectured,  the  Sadducees  were  in  general 
opposed  to,  or  suspicious  of,  the  recognition  of  any  sacred 
writings  besides  the  Law,  there  would  be  an  open  field 
for  a  view  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  which  took  a  middle  course 
between  Sadducean  rigour  and  the  fashionable  tendency  to  the 
endless  multiplication  of  religious  literature. 

*  In  round  numbers  of  course, 
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of  variations  in  the  text,  but  also  in  driving  from  circu- 
lation the  whole  body  of  extra-canonical  literature.  ^ 

Christianity,  however,  in   the   vigour  of  its   youth, 

emancipated  from  the  authority  of  the  scribes,  continued 

p.    .     to  pursue  the  old  ways.     In  the  rejected 

t*  *t  "  ^^'^^''^^  ^^  discovered  prophecies  of  the 
^*  appearing  of  Jesus  ;  and  what  the  Pharisees 
destroyed  in  the  original  language  it  eagerly  handed 
down  in  translations  and  revisions  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  NT  writers  show  no  scruple  in  quoting 
extra-canonical  books  as  sacred,  and  we  find  ascribed 
to  Jesus  some  expressions  quoted  as  Holy  Writ  (Lk. 
11 49;  Jn.  738)  which  are  not  contained  in  the  OT.*^ 
What  is  more,  examples  of  this  form  of  Jewish  literature 
fused  with  Christian  elements,  or  worked  over  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  have  found  their  way  into  the 
canon  of  the  NT  itself — a  fact  which  only  lately  has 
begun  to  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.^ 

This  independent  drift  of  tendency  within  the  Christian 
Church  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  of  estimating  the 

_  -    A  |g-    so-called  '  canon  of  the  Alexandrians. '  *    As 

aiidriaji'  is   well    known,    even    the    oldest    extant 

~~™^  MSS  of  the  LXX  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
canonical  books,  a  greatly  varying  number 
of  v^Titings  which  are  not  recognised  in  the  canon  of 
the  sjmagogue,  and  indeed  in  some  cases  were  not  even 
originally  written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oldest  of  these  MSS  are  several  centuries  later  than  the 
Christian  era,  and  are  the  work  of  Christian  copyists. 
It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  is  the  earlier : 
the  freer  praxis  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  or  that  of 
primitive  Christianity ;  whether  the  greater  compass  of 
the  LXX  canon  of  the  Alexandrians  influenced  the  view 
of  the  Christian  communities  or  whether  the  influence 
flowed  the  other  way.*  The  probability  is  that,  in  fact, 
the  influence  worked  both  ways.  What  principally  con- 
cerns us  here,  however,  is  this.  About  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  A.  D. ,  when  the  Greek-speaking  Christian 
community  began  to  break  entirely  with  Judaism,  the 
narrow  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the  canon  had  certainly 
not  as  yet  penetrated  into  the  domain  of  Hellenistic 
Judaism  so  deeply  as  to  delete  completely,  or  to  exclude 
from  the  MSS  of  the  LXX,  all  the  books  that  Pharisaism 
refused  to  recognise.  The  vacillation  in  individual  MSS 
must  at  that  time  have  been  even  greater  than  it  is  in 
those  which  have  reached  us  ;  although  on  this  point 
definite  knowledge  is  unattainable.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  to  some  extent  precisely  those  books  belong- 
ing to  this  category  which  lay  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  community  in  its  most  primitive  days  (especi- 
ally Enoch  and  4  Esdras)  have  come  down  to  us  in  no 
Greek  MS.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  additions  to  the 
LXX  are  for  the  most  part  older  than  Christianity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  however,  ultimately 
won  the  day  also  in  its  proper  home.     Not  only  did 

1  Indeed  it  was  supposed,  until  the  recovery  in  1896  of  part  of 
Ecclesiastiois,  that  they  had  actually  succeeded  in  extirpating 
it— so  far,  that  is,  as  it  was  not  able  to  hide  itself  under  the 
veil  of  exegesis  in  the  Haggada,  Midrash,  and  Talmud  (We. 
//G  252,  second  ed.  287).  Even  EU;clesiasticus  would  be  no 
exception  if  we  could  admit  the  contention  of  D.  S.  Margoliouth 
(  The  Origin  of  the  *  Original  Hehreiv '  of  KccUsiasticus,  i8<^X 
In  his  opinion  the  '  Onginal  Hebrew'  is  a  bad  retranslation 
(from  the  Syriac  version  and  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Greek) 
made  after  1000  a.d.  by  an  Arabic-speaking  Jew  [or  Christian?] 
who  was  taught  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  with  a  pronunciation  similar 
to  that  of  the  Christians  of  Urmi._  The  reader  will  probably 
hesitate  to  accept  this  theor>' ;  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Margoliouth  has  availed  himself  with  great  skill  of  many  weak 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  in  any  case  need  a  thorough 
investigation. 

2  As  to  this  cp  Wildeboer,  48  /.^  who  must  be  held  in  all 
essentials  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument  as  against  the 
vigorous  polemic  of  Ryle,  153^^ 

3  Sec,  for  example.  Apocalypse. 

*  In  fact,  to  speak  strictly,  there  never  was  such  a  canon. 
The  Alexandrine  collection  of  Holy  Books  never  underwent  that 
revision  in  accordance  with  the  Pharisaic  conception  of  'defil- 
ing the  hands  *  which  finally  fixed  the  Hebrew  canon. 

»  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  self-contradiction  in 
Ryle,  if  we  compare  pp.  146,  2o8yC  with  iSoyi 
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it  succeed  in  extending  its  influence  over  the  Hellenists 
by  means  of  the  new  Greek  translation  of  Aquila  ;  but 
69  Partial  ^^^  ^^  Church  itself  ultimately  surren- 
retum  to  ^^^^^-  ^  strange  and  significant  fact  1 
Heb  Canon.  ^^^"^  about  150  a.d.  onwards  there 
constantly  occur  patristic  statements  on  the 
extent  of  the  OT  canon,  which  avowedly  rest  upon  Jewish 
authority.  This  certainly  had  its  advantages  ;  for  in 
this  way  many  books  of  merely  temporary  value  were 
excluded  which,  if  rendered  authoritative,  could  hardly 
have  furthered  the  interests  of  Christianity.  On  the 
same  ground  too,  the  return  of  the  Reformers  to  the 
canon  of  the  synagogue  is  justifiable,  especially  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Apocrypha  is  duly  recognised.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  even  the  unanimously  accepted 
canon  ^  of  the  Church  is  not  without  books  of  a  similar 
character  (notably  Esther  and  Canticles;  also  Iicclesiastes 
and  Daniel),  and  that  thus  the  distinction  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical  books  (if  they  are  judged 
by  their  intrinsic  value)  is  a  fluctuating  one.*  Besides 
I  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  excluded  books,  of  which 
we  know  so  many  already,  and  are  continually  coming 
through  new  discoveries  to  know  more,  there  has  come 
down  to  us  a  treasure  of  unspeakable  value  for  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  life  as  it  was  shortly  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Jesus,  and  so  for  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  (see  Apocrypha,  Apocalyi»tic). 

K.  B. 

B.    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  problem  of  the  NT  canon  is  to  discover  by  what 

means  and  at  what  period  a  new  collection  of  sacred 

ftO     T    n  '    books  came  to  be  invested  with  all  the 

■m'J-ji*»-.j   dignity  which   belonged   to   that  of  the 

woras  and  c.r-„  ' t u°  ^  ^i^.-...,.^  . 1. 


Deeds. 


Synagogue.     Jesus  had  claimed  to  speak 
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with  an  authority  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  OT,  and  had  placed  his  own  utterances 
side  by  side  with  some  of  its  precepts  as  fulfilling  or 
even  correcting  them.  The  remembered  words  of  Jesus 
thus  became  at  once,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  Christian  canon.  At  first  they 
circulated  orally  from  hearer  to  hearer.  Then  narra- 
tives were  compiled  recording  the  Sacred  Words,  and 
the  no  less  Sacred  Deeds  which  had  accompanied  or 
illustrated  them.  Some  narratives  of  this  kind  underlie 
our  Gospels,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  the 
Third  Gospel.  In  course  of  time  these  were  superseded 
81  OoA  1  ^^  ^®  fuller  treatises  which  bear  the 
*^  *  names  of  apostles  or  the  chosen  com- 
panions of  apostles  ;  and  their  superior  merit,  as  well  as 
the  sanction  thus  given  to  them,  soon  left  them  without 
rivals  as  the  authorised  records  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  were  read  side  by  side  with  books  of  the  OT 
in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  and  were  appealed 
to  as  historical  documents  by  those  who  wished  to  show 
in  detail  the  correspondence  between  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  Jewish  prophecies  about  the 
Messiah.  This  stage  has  been  definitely  reached  by  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  a  sp)ecial  sanctity  or  inspiration  was  predicated 
of  the  books  themselves.  The  final  step,  however, 
could  not  long  be  delayed.  The  sacred  ness  of  the 
Words  and  Deeds  of  Jesus  which  they  contained,  the 
apostolic  authority  by  which  they  were  recommended, 
and,  above  all,  their  familiar  use  in  the  services  of  the 
Church,  gradually  raised  them  to  the  level  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures ;  and  the  process  was  no  doubt  accelerated 
by  the  action  of  heretical  and  schismatical  bodies, 
claiming  one  after  another  to  base  their  tenets  upon 

1  There  is,  however,  a  singular  passage  in  the  sixth  of  the 
Anglican  Articles  of  Religion  limiting  '  Holy  Scripture '  to  '  those 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church,'which  Bishop  West- 
cott  {On  the  Canon  o/the  A'H*),  494)  cannot  undertake  to  explain. 

2  See  Cheyne,  Founders^  349,  and  cp  preceding  note. 
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certain  of  these  documents  or  upon  others  peculiar  to 
themselves. 

Meanwhile  a  similar  process  had  been  going  on  in 
regard  to  other  writings  of  the  apostolic  age.     These 

112  Snistlfifl  ^^®  ^^^  ^®  ^^^  P^"^  letters,  written 
.  t»pm  efl.  j^  many  instances  to  particular  churches, 
and  designed  to  meet  special  needs.  The  writers 
betray  no  consciousness  that  their  words  would  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  permanent  standard  of  doctrine  or  of 
action  in  the  Christian  Church :  they  write  for  an 
immediate  purpose,  and  just  as  they  would  wish  to 
speak,  were  they  able  to  be  present  with  those  whom 
they  address.  In  their  absence,  and  still  more  after 
their  death,  their  letters  were  cherished  and  read  again 
and  again  by  the  churches  which  had  first  received  them, 
and  by  others  who  naturally  welcomed  such  precious 
relics  of  the  apostolic  age.  For  the  apostles  were  the 
authorised  instructors  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  the 
age  which  succeeded  them,  '  the  I^rd  and  the  apostles' 
became  the  natural  standard  of  appeal  to  which  reference 
was  to  be  made  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  practice. 
For  some  time  '  the  tradition  of  the  apwstles,'  as  handed 
down  in  the  churches  of  their  foimdation,  was  regarded 
as  the  test  of  orthodoxy.  Oral  tradition,  however,  is 
necessarily  variable  and  uncertain.  It  was  natural  that, 
when  actual  disciples  of  the  apostles  were  no  longer 
living,  appeal  should  more  and  more  be  made  to  their 
written  words,  and  that  these  should  be  set  side  by  side 
with  the  Gospels  as  the  primary  documents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Here  again  the  same  elements  as 
before  come  into  play,  though  probably  at  a  slightly  later 
period — viz. ,  the  liturgical  use  of  the  epistles,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  them  intact  against  the  muti- 
lations or  rejections  of  heretical  sects. 

In  the  collection  which  was   thus   gradually  being 
formed  by  the  pressure  of  various  circumstances  and 
Oth  r  ^^^^  ^^  distinct  consciousness  of  the  creation 
^  -         of  a  canon,  a  place  was  found  beside  the 
*     Gospels    and   the  epistles    for    two    other 
books.      The    Apocalypse   of  John   opened  with   the 
salutation  of  an  epistle ;    and,  even  apart  from  this, 
its  apocalyptic  character  claimed  for  it  a  special  and 
abiding  sacredness ;  moreover  it  contained  an  express 
blessing  for  those  who  should  read  and  listen  to  it,  and 
a  warning  against  any  who  should  presume  to  alter  or 
add  to  it     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles   would   find  an 
easy  entrance,  partly  as  an  authorised  account  of  the 
deeds   of  apostles   written  by  one   who   had   contem- 
poraneous knowledge  of  them,  and  still  more  as  being 
in  form  the  second  part  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  properly 
inseparable  from  the  earlier  book- 
Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  old  Jewish  canon,  and 
without  in  any  way  displacing  it,  there  had  sprung  up  a 
A4    A     «w"^^  Christian  canon.     Although  its  exact 
•^  limits     were    not    yet     precisely    defined, 

and  local  variations  of  opinion  were  to 
be  observed  with  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  par- 
ticular books,  we  find  the  idea  of  such  a  new  canon 
in  full  play  in  the  writings  of  great  representative 
men  of  the  period  from  i8o  to  200  A.D. — of  Irenaeus 
speaking  for  Asia  Minor  and  Gaul,  of  TertuUian  in  N. 
Africa,  and  of  Clement  in  Alexandria.  The  Church  is 
by  this  time  fully  conscious  that  she  is  in  possession  of 
written  documents  of  the  apostolic  age ;  documents  to 
which  reference  must  be  universally  made,  as  to  a  final 
court  of  appeal,  in  questions  of  right  faith  and  right 
action.  The  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  is,  in 
the  main,  embodied  for  her  in  writings  which  she  reads 
together  with  the  OT  in  her  public  services,  quotes  as 
Scripture,  and  regards  as  the  inspired  revelation  of 
divine  truth.  Of  the  stiges  by  which  this  result  has 
been  reached  the  writers  referred  to  have  nothing  to  tell 
us.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  issue  of  an  un- 
conscious growth,  natural  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
challenged, and  so  leaving  no  recorded  history  behind 
it.     If  the  Church  was  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
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her  great  possession,  and  to  the  importance  of  insisting 
upon  its  integrity,  by  the  attempts  made  by  heretics  to 
defraud  her  of  portions  of  it,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
deliberate  efforts  on  her  part  to  build  up  the  conception 
of  a  new  canon  in  opposition  to  them  ;  much  less  of 
any  formal  declarations,  such  as  those  of  later  times, 
defining  what  books  should  or  should  not  be  included 
in  it.  In  the  stress  of  controversy  she  fell  back  on  the 
treasures  which  she  possessed,  and  realised  that  in  the 
books  which  she  was  accustomed  to  read  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  children  she  had.  on  the  one  hand,  the 
full  and  harmonious  expression  of  all  those  positive 
truths  whose  isolation  or  exaggeration  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  several  heretical  systems,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  decisive  contradiction  of  the 
negations  in  which  their  capricious  selections  had 
involved  those  who  rejected  any  part  of  the  conmion 
heritage. 

2.  That  the  sketch  given  above  of  the  gradual  growth 

of  a  new  canon  with  its  twofold  contents,  in  the  period 

AR    VrriA  anterior   to   Irenaeus,   TertuUian,   and 

*  tIS  5         Clement,   is  justified  not  only  by  in- 

iBTltera  •       ^*^^^    probability    but    also    by  the 

-,.  .     '.      references   of   early  Christian   writers 

i/iementi,  etc.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^   ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

consulting  the  collections  of  such  references  accessible 
in  modem  treatises  upon  the  canon.  Here  a  brief 
outline  of  the  evidence  must  suffice. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians 
{circa  95)  we  have  two  precepts  introduced  by  a  com- 
mand to  '  remember  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus '  (cp 
Acts  20  35):  in  neither  case  do  they  exactly  agree 
with  the  language  of  our  Gospels ;  they  may  be  the 
result  of  a  fusion  due  to  citation  from  memory,  or  they 
may  possibly  be  derived  firom  oral  tradition.  The 
epistle  is  saturated  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (Rom.,  i  Cor.,  Eph.  ;  less  certainly  Tim.  and 
others)  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  these 
are  not  directly  cited,  and  the  expressions  'Scripture' 
and  •  it  is  written '  are  applied  to  the  OT  alone. 

In  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (shorter 
Greek  recension,  circa  no  A.D.,  Lightfoot)  the  only 
direct  citation  of  words  of  Jesus  ( '  Lay  hold  and 
handle  me  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  spirit  [dcufiSyiov] 
without  body,'  Ad  Smym.  3)  is  possibly  derived  fi-om 
an  apocryphal  book  or  from  an  oral  tradition.  The 
language  of  these  Epistles  shows  traces  of  acquaintance 
with  Mt.  and  Jn.  and  with  several  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  (circa  no  A.D. ,  Lightfoot)  is 
largely  composed  of  quotations  from  NT  books  (especially 
Mt. ,  Lk. ,  I  and  2  Jn. ,  i  Pe. ,  and  the  Pauline  Epistles). 
There  is  but  one  (somewhat  uncertain)  instance  of  the 
citation  of  NT  words  as  Scripture. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (circa  98  A.  D. ,  Lightfoot : 
though  most  scholars  place  it  later)  prefixes  to  the 
saying  '  Many  called  but  few  chosen,'  the  formula  '  it 
is  written.'  If  this  be  cited  from  Mt,  22 14 — and  a  later 
reference  makes  it  not  improbable — then  we  have  here 
the  earliest  use  of  this  formula  in  reference  to  a  book  of 
the  NT. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  (date  imcertain : 
perhaps  110-130)  introduces  a  form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  variants  both  from  Mt.  and  Lk.,  by  the 
words,  *  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  his  Gospel,  so  pray 
ye'  (chap.  8;  cp  chaps.  11,  15).  It  clearly  presup- 
poses a  written  Gospel,  and  shows  acquaintance  with 
Mt.  and  Lk.  It  has  embodied  an  ancient  (perhaps 
Jewish)  manual,  'The  Two  Ways'  (used  also  in  Ep. 
Bam.  and  elsewhere),  and  also  certain  early  eucharistic 
prayers  which  incorporate  the  language  of  Jn. 

The  Apology  of  Aristides,  the  Athenian  philosopher 
(circa  125-130  A.D. ),  addressed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian 
(ace.  to  Eus.  and  the  title  of  Arm.  vers.  ;  the  title  of 
the  Syr.  vers,  would  place  it  a  few  years  later,  under 
Antoninus  Pius),  twice  refers  expressly  to  writings  of  the 
Christians ;  in  the  first  instance,  after  enumerating  the 
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main  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus — including  his  birth 
'  from  a  Hebrew  virgin '  and  his  ascension — it  distinctly 
appeals  to  the  written  Gospel  for  corroboration.  It, 
also  embodies  language  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  (date  uncertain  :  no- 140) 
betrays  a  close  acquaintance  with  many  NT  books, 
though  it  makes  no  direct  citations  either  from  OT  or 
from  NT.  The  language  of  our  four  Gospels  (even  of 
the  Appendix  to  Mk. ),  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  including 
the  Pastoral  Epp. ,  of  i  Pe. ,  Acts,  Apoc ,  and  above  all 
of  Jas. ,  is  adopted  by  the  writer  ;  and  even  2  Pe.  seems 
to  have  been  used. 

Before  we  come  to  the  fuller  testimonies  of  Justin 
Martyr  and  subsequent  writers  it  is  necessary  to 
flA  P  I  examine  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
irapias.  pjjpjjis  His  date  and  the  interpretation 
to  be  placed  on  his  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  (see  esp.  Lightfoot,  Essays  on 
Supernatural  Religion,  142-216).  He  was  the  hearer 
of  at  least  two  personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  his 
great  work  may  be  placed  circa  130-140.  It  was 
entitled  Aoyiiav  KvpiaKuv  i^rrffiircis,  '  Expositions  of  the 
Oracles  of  (or  'concerning')  the  Lord.'  As  X^^ta  is 
a  term  used  in  the  NT  of  the  OT  writings,  the  title 
of  the  book  naturally  suggests  some  kind  of  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  relating  to  Jesus — i.e.,  on 
written  Gospels  which  held  a  recognised  position  of 
sacredness  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  probable 
that  similar  commentaries  on  one  or  more  of  the  Gospels 
had  already  been  composed  by  Gnostic  writers :  thus 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  on 
'  the  Gospel '  {circa  1 1 7- 1 38 ).  Such  books  are  disparaged 
by  Papias  as  wordy  and  misleading  ;  he  prefers  to  fall 
iKick  on  the  testimonies  of  the  living  disciples  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  Lord.  He  gives  accounts;  not  free 
from  difficulties,  of  the  composition  of  Gospels  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  seem  to 
be  most  readily  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
Papias  in  his  five  books  expounded  and  illustrated  by 
traditional  stories  the  four  Gospels  as  we  at  present 
know  them.  Eusebius  further  expressly  informs  us  that 
Papias  used  i  Jn.  and  i  Pe.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  chiliastic  views  were  based  on  the 
Apocalypse. 

Justin  Martyr  {circa  152),  when  mentioning  the 
words  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  says  :  '  So  the 
AT  J  ti  ap<^stles  handed  down  in  the  Memoirs 
JUBwlL  ,T^ade  by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels ' 
{Ap.  166).  In  describing  the  Sunday  worship,  too,  he 
refers  to  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles '  {Ap.  1  67  ;  see 
Ix)Rd's  Day),  and  these  Memoirs  {dirofjunjfioyedfjLara) 
sure  placed  on  a  level  with  the  *  Writings  of  the  Prophets  ' 
as  an  alternative  means  of  edification  in  the  gatherings 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Justin's  use  of  them,  here 
and  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  is  conditioned 
by  the  necessities  of  his  argument.  In  themselves  they 
would  have  no  weight  with  heathen  or  Jewish  opponents. 
The  OT  prophecies,  however,  could  be  freely  appealed 
to  in  either  case,  as  the  argument  rested  on  their  frilfil- 
ment  rather  than  on  their  sacredness.  Justin  accordingly 
uses  'The  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles'  as  historical 
documents  in  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic 
predictions  in  the  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Twelve  times  he  refers  to  them  directly  in  the  Dialogue 
— all  the  instances  being  in  connection  with  his  exposi- 
tion of  Ps.  22.  In  every  case,  both  here  and  in  the 
Apology,  the  reference  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  these  '  Memoirs '  were  our  four  Gospels, 
the  phraseology  of  each  of  which  can  be  traced  in 
his  writings.  Where  he  most  carefully  describes 
them,  after  referring  to  an  event  recorded  only  by  Lk. , 
he  says  that  '  they  were  compiled  by  Christ's  apostles 
and  those  who  companied  with  them.'  This  exactly 
agrees  with  the  traditional  authorship  of  our  Gospels, 
as  written  two  by  apostles  (Mt,  Jn.),  and  two  by 
followers  of  apostles  (Mk.,  Lk.).     Justin  likewise  refers 
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for  corroboration  of  his  statements  to  official  Acta 
Pilati:  he  may  perhaps  have  been  acquainted  with  a 
more  primitive  form  of  the  apocryphal  materials  still 
surviving  under  that  designation.  There  is,  however, 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  used  any  apocr>'phal 
Gospel  (unless  perhaps  a  •  Protevangel '  or  Gospel  of 
the  Infancy).  He  refers  directly  to  the  Apocalypse  as 
written  by  the  apostle  John  {Try ph.  81),  and  shows 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

From  Justin  we  pass  to  his  pupil  Tatian  {circa  150- 
160  A.D.),  who  helps  to  confirm  our  conclusions  as  to 
Ta.tiim.  J^^"^  himself  by  his  use  of  our  four 
Gospels  and  no  other  in  his  Diatessaron. 
This  remarkable  book,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
have  been  the  only  Gospel  of  many  Syrian  churches,  is 
known  to  us  mainly  through  a  Commentary  upon  it 
written  by  Ephraim,  and  preserved  to  us  in  an  Armenian 
translation  ;  and  also  through  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Diatessaron  itself — made,  however,  after  the  later  text 
of  the  Peshitta  Syriac  had  been  substituted  for  Tatian's 
own  text,  which  had  many  interesting  variants  of  an 
early  type.  The  two  sources  of  evidence  supplement 
each  other,  and  make  it  certain  that  Tatian's  Gospels  were 
none  other  than  our  own.  There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  Tatian  also  introduced  into  Sjrria  a  col- 
lection of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

3.  Although  Tatian  adopted  heretical  opinions  after 
the  death  of  his  master,  his  great  work  on  the  Gospels 

Aft  TT        appears  to  be  quite  independent  of  these 

*5v-U^'  a*^d  was  accept«l  without  question  by  the 
Baa^d\'  ^T^'^^"^  Church.  It  will  be  weU,  however,  to 
.  ^^  notice  at  this  point  the  evidence  to  be  derived 
from  other  heretical  leaders  in  regard  to  the 
estimation  in  which  various  books  of  the  NT  were  held 
by  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  teaching  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Church.  It  will  suffice  to  take  three 
writers  of  whom  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  preserved  to  us.  Basilides  of  Alexandria 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  Expositions 
on  the  Gospel,  in  twenty-four  books,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  Accepting,  with  Hort,  the  account  pre- 
served in  the  Refutation  of  Heresies  (generally  ascribed 
to  Hippolytus)  as  representing  portions  of  this  work, 
we  meet  with  the  striking  fact  that  quotations  from  the 
NT,  introduced  with  the  words  '  The  Scripture  saith,' 
and  •  as  it  is  written,'  are  found  in  a  heretical  writer  at 
a  period  at  which  they  cannot  with  certainty  be  said  to 
be  so  introduced  by  any  writer  within  Uie  Church. 
Several  passages  from  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  so  cited 
by  Basilides.  He  also  used  Mt ,  Lk. ,  Jn. ,  and  appar- 
ently I  Pe. 

Mardon  {circa  140)  undertook  to  restore  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christianity  on  the  basis  of  Paul,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  only  true  apostle.  He  rejected  the  OT 
and  retained  of  the  NT  only  Lk.  in  a  mutilated  form, 
and  ten  Epistles  of  Paul;  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  not  being  included  in  his 
canon.  There  is  no  indication  that  he  appUed  any  other 
standard  than  that  of  correspondence  with  his  own 
dogmatic  position,  in  making  what  must  be  considered 
the  earliest  attempt  at  the  conscious  definition  of  a  NT 
canon. 

Heracleon  {circa  170,  or  earlier),  a  disciple  of 
Valentinus,  wrote  a  Commentary  on  Jn. ,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  preserved  by  Origen.  His 
system  of  interpretation  shows  that  he  held  the  exact 
words  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  highest  veneration,  as 
instinct  with  spiritual  meaning.  He  also  commented 
on  I^k.,  and  shows  acquaintance  with  Mt,  Heb.,  and 
the  Pauline  Epistles  including  2  Tim. 

Thus  the  first  certain  citations  of  NT  writings  with 
the  formula  familiarly  used  of  the  OT,  the  first  attempt 
at  defining  a  NT  canon,  and  the  first  commentary  on 
a  NT  book,  come  to  us  not  from  within  but  fi-om  without 
the  Church.  These  are  striking  evidences  of  the 
authority  generally  accorded  to  the  NT  writings ;    in 
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the  words  of  Irenaeus  (iii.  2;) :  *  So  strong  is  the  position 
of  our  Gospels,  that  the  heretics  themselves  bear  witness 
to  them,  and  each  must  start  from  these  to  prove  his 
own  doctrine.' 

4.  The  early  history  of  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Old 
Syriac  versions  is  wrapt  in  obscurity ;  but  there  is 
_  _  .  reason  for  believing  that  the  translation  of 
'  .  ^  parts  at  least  of  both  these  versions  must 
^^^^^^  be  placed  not  much  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  (see  Text,  §§  20,  32).  The  Old 
Latin  version  seems  to  have  been  made  in  N.  Africa, 
and  to  have  included,  probably  before  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  all  the  books  of  the  later  canon,  excepting 
Jas. ,  2  Pe.,  and  possibly  Heb.  When  the  Scillitan 
Martyrs  (N.  Africa,  180  a.d.  )  were  examined  as  to 
what  was  contained  in  their  book-chest,  their  brief 
recorded  reply  was  '  Books  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  a  just 
man. '  Such  was  their  description  of  the  writings  which, 
doubtless,  were  used  by  them  in  their  services.  It  is 
conditioned  by  the  circumstance  of  its  utterance  before 
heathen  judges  ;  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from 
it  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  were  placed  by  them  on  a 
different  level  from  the  other  sacred  writings.  The  Old 
Syriac  of  the  Gospels  has  till  lately  been  known  only 
from  Cureton's  imperfect  MS ;  but  the  palimpsest 
recently  found  at  Mt.  Sinai  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
this  version  for  the  most  part  with  approximate  certainty. 
A  selection  of  comments  by  Ephraim  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
preserved  in  Armenian  translations,  point  to  an  Old 
Syriac  version  of  these  books  also.  The  older  MSS  of 
the  revised  Syriac  version  (the  Peshitta)  do  not  contain 
2  and  3  Jn. ,  2  Pe. ,  Jude,  and  Apoc. 

We  have  been  concerned  hitherto  with  tracing  the 
growth  of  the  conception  of  a  NT  canon,  without 
71  Oa  firal  considering,  except  incidentally,  the 
.  '  ^  J5z  range  of  writings  included  in  it  The 
laracoa  01  Wl.  influence  of  the  main  body  of  the  NT 
literature  upon  the  writers  of  the  period  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing  cannot  be  at  all  fully  appreciated 
from  our  scanty  analysis.  Their  writings  must  them- 
selves be  studied  line  by  line,  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  debt  which  they  owed,  as  regards  both  ideas  and 
phraseology,  to  the  documents  of  the  apostolic  age. 
In  that  age  new  conceptions  had  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  a  new  terminology  had  been  formed  for 
their  expression.  The  next  age  reproduced  these  ;  but 
it  was  not  itself  creative.  This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in 
the  technical  terms  of  even  the  boldest  of  the  Gnostic 
speculations.  Whatever  may  have  been  men's  conscious 
attitude  towards  the  NT  writings,  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  dominated  by  them  from  the  very  first.  Gradually 
they  come  to  recognise  them  more  and  more  as  their 
masters  ;  and  then,  both  within  the  Church  and  outside 
it,  we  find  them  definitely  declaring  the  hmits  of  the 
canon  to  which  they  owe  this  allegiance. 

Marcion's   list   of  sacred    books    has  already   been 
noticed.    The  next  list  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is 

72.  Muratorian  ""f^-^^^a'^Jy  ^  fragment,  and  tells  us 
neither  its  date  nor  its  author  s  name 
or  locality.  It  was  published  in  1740 
by  Lodovico  Antonio  Muratori,  the  librarian  at  Milan. 
Hence  it  is  known  as  the  Muratorian  canon.  It  is  in 
barbarous  Latin,  in  a  seventh  or  eighth  century  MS ; 
but  its  original  must  have  been  Greek,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  was  written  in  the  West  (perhaps  at 
Rome)  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Light- 
foot  conjectured  that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  '  Verses 
on  all  the  Scriptures'  assigned  to  Hippolytus.  The 
fragment  commences  with  the  end  of  a  description  of 
Mark  ;  it  goes  on  to  speak  of  Luke  and  John,  and  refers 
to  the  different  beginnings  of  the  four  books  of  the 
Gospel.  After  Acts  come  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the 
seven  churches  to  which  he  wrote  being  paralleled  with 
the  seven  of  the  Apocalvpse,  and  enumerated  in  the 
following  order— Cor.,  Epli.,  Phil.,  Col,  Gal.,  Thess., 
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Rom.  Then  come  four  private  letters — Philemon  and 
the  Pastoral  epistles.  Two  other  epistles  are  de- 
clared forgeries — viz.,  those  to  the  Laodiceans  and  to 
the  Alexandrians.  Then  we  have  Jude,  two  epistles 
of  John  (i  Jn.  has  been  quoted  from  at  an  earlier 
point,  so  that  these  may  perhaps  be  2  and  3  Jn. ),  and 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  'written  in  his  honour.' 
Then  the  '  apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter  alone  we 
receive,  which  (sing.)  some  among  us  will  not  have 
read  in  the  church. '  The  Sheplurd  of  Hermas  '  ought 
to  be  read,'  but  not  reckoned  either  with  the  prophets 
or  with  the  apostles.  After  a  few  more  lines  as  to 
rejected  books,  the  text  being  very  corrupt,  the  fragment 
suddenly  closes.  The  omissions  are  deserving  of  notice — 
nothing  is  said  of  i  and  2  Peter,  James,  and  Hebrews — 
but  the  omitted  epistles  were  undoubtedly  (if  we  except 
2  Peter)  known  at  this  time  in  the  Roman  church.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  draw  conclusions  from  their 
omission  in  a  fragment  of  whose  history  so  little  can  be 
ascertained  and  whose  text  is  so  obviously  corrupt  The 
Muratorian  canon  is  fully  discussed  by  Zahn,  Hist,  of 
the  Canon  ('90)  21-43:  quite  recently  Dom  Amelli  of 
Monte  Cassino  has  published  fragments  of  it  from  other 
MSS  (/l/w.  Cassin.,  1897). 

5.  The    inclusion    (though    with   an    expression    of 
79  R    Ira    variance  of  opinion)  of  the  Apocalypse  of 

.      '  .,    Peter  in  the  '  Muratorian  Fragment '  leads 

ra^vAd  ^^  '^  ^y  something  of  books  which  for 
^^^  a  time  claimed  a  place  in  the  canon,  but 

were  ultimately  excluded. 

The  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the 
Homily,  miscalled  his  'Second  Epistle,'  are  contained, 
after  the  Apocalypse,  in  Cod.  A  (the  great  Greek  Bible 
of  the  5th  cent,  in  the  Brit  Mus. ).  The  Epistle  of 
Barnabas-  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  hold  a  similar 
place  in  the  Sinaitic  Bible  (N,  4th  cent ).  The  two 
latter  books  are  occasionally  cited  as  Scripture  in 
patristic  writings,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with  the 
Teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

Of  apocryphal  (jospels  two  deserve  special  notice. 
The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebreivs  is  known  only 
by  a  few  fragments,  which  show  that  it  bore  a  close 
relation  to  our  First  Gospel.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen  quote  from  it,  although  they  insist  on  the 
sole  authority  of  our  four  Gospels.  The  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  Peter,  a  considerable  fragment  of  which  was 
published  in  1892  from  a  MS  found  in  Egypt,  is  known 
to  have  been  used  in  the  church  of  Rhossus  near 
Antioch.  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  (190-203),  at 
first  permitted  its  use,  but  subsequently  disallowed  it  on 
the  ground  of  Docetic  errors.  The  extant  portion 
embodies  the  language  of  all  our  four  Gospels,  though 
it  often  perverts  their  statements.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  use  of  any  other  Gospel  in  its  composition,  though 
certain  phrases  may  possibly  be  borrowed  from  some 
earlier  apocryphal  book.  Its  composition  may  with 
probability  be  assigned  to  circa  165.  Its  testimony  to 
the  canon  is  thus  somewhat  parallel  in  date  and  extent 
to  that  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron. 

The  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  of  which  a  fragment  was 
recovered  at  the  same  time,  was  an  early  book  which 
powerfully  influenced  subsequent  literature  of  a  similar 
kind — e.g.,  the  Apocalypse  of  Paul.  It  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  much  of  the  mediaeval  conception  of 
heaven  and  hell.  It  presents  curious  coincidences  with 
2  Peter.  It  is  •  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria ;  and  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  it  was  read 
on  Good  Friday  in  certain  churches  of  Palestine. 

6.  Our  inquiry  has  revealed  to  us  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  by  the  time  of  Irenaeus, 

74  RAimlt  T®^^ll*^"t  and  Clement — writers  whose 
testimonies  are  so  abundant  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  them  here — ^the  Church  had  attained  to 
a  conscious  recognition  of  a  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Three  classes  of  books  have  come  into  view : 
(i)  the  main  bulk  of  the  NT  books,  as  to  which  no 
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doubt  at  all  is  expressed  by  writers  within  the  Church  ; 
(2)  books  whose  position  in  the  canon  was  challenged 
in  certain  quarters,  although  they  ultimately  were 
included  ;  (3)  books  which  were  read  in  certain  churches, 
but  were  ultimately  classed  as  non -canonical.  With 
regard  to  books  of  the  second  of  these  classes  the  later 
history  of  their  reception  will  be  found  under  the 
special  articles  devoted  to  them,  and  in  the  works  to 
which  reference  is  made  below.  With  regard  to  the 
third  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  verdict  of  the  Church 
has  been  fully  justified  by  the  fact  that  no  serious  effort 
has  ever  been  made  to  reinstate  them.  j.  A.  R. 

Literature  of  the  Subject.  \.  OT  Canon.— The 
Tlihlin-  ^^^^^^'^^K  works  dealing  with  the  OT 
ffr&nhv  •  OT  ^^^^^^  "^^^  ^  mentioned.  The  authors 
*^*^  ^  '        *  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

W.  J.  Bcccher,  *The  alleged  Triple  Canon  of  the  OT,' 
/BL  1896  ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  0/ 
Holy  Scripture^  189Q  ;  Buhl,  Kauon  u.  Text  d.  A  Ts,  1891 ;  De 
Wette-Schrader,  £ml.  in  d.  A  T,  8th  ed.  1869 ;  Duhm,  r>tu 
Buch  Jesain^  1892,  Die  Kntstehunj^  des  /I  T,  1897  ;  Furst,  Der 
Kanon  des  A  l\  1868;  Graetz,  Aohrleth,  1871 ;  Holtzmann, 
A'inl.  in  d.  JVT,  3rd  ed.  1892  ;  Koenig,  Essai  sur  la/omtation 
du  Canon  de  CAncien  Testament,  1894 ;  Marx,  Traditio  Rabbin- 
orum  veterrima,  etc.  1884;  WRS,  OT/C{'^),  1892;  Ryle,  The 
Canon  0/ the  OT,  1892;  Schnrer,  Gjy  ii.  1886;  Strack,  art. 
*  Kanon  des  AT '  in  PNF.m  7  ;  Weber,  System  der  altsyn.pal. 
Theologie^  1880 ;  We.  '  Die  Sammlung  der  Schriften  des  AT '  in 
Bleek,  EinlM)  C78)  and  Einl.^)  ('93);  Wildeboer,  Die  Entste- 
hung  des  AT-lichen  Kanons,  1891  (ET  J05);  C.H.H.  Wright, 
The  Book  0/  Koheleth^  1883 ;  Zunz.  Die  gottesdienstliclun 
Vortrdge  der  Juden^mA  ed.  183a.  Moreover,  Wildeboer  in 
his  valuable  article,  '  De  voor-Thalmudische  Joodsche  Kanon ' 
CThiologische  Studiin^  1897)  cites  the  following  books  and 
articles,  written,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  by  Roman 
Catholics:  T.  Mullen,  The  Canon  0/ the  OT,  1893;  A.  Loisy, 
Nistoire  du  Canon  de  FAT,  1890;  Magnier,  Etude  sur  la 
Canonicitf  des  Saintes  Ecritures,  I.  1892;  B.  Partner,  Die 
Autoritdt der  deuterokanonischen  Bilcherdes  A  Ts,  1893 ;  J.  P. 
van  Kastcren,  De  Joodsche  Canon  {.Stud.  op.  godsd.  itntensch, 
en  letterk.'gebiedy  xxviii.),  1895.  K.  B. 

ii.  NT  Canon. — A  brief  outline  of  a  subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  bristles  with  points  of  contro- 

7fi  Biblio-  ^'^'^y-  ^^  necessarily  passed  over  in 
ffranhv*  NT  ^'^^"^  *  large  portion  of  the  evidence, 
^^*^  ^*  'and  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  list 
of  books  in  which  the  various  topics  are  treated  in  de- 
tail and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  following  will  prove  most  useful  to  the  modern 
student : — 

Westcott  On  the  Ca$um  0/  the  NT  (7th  ed.  1896),  a  mine 
of  information  on  the  early  Christian  writings;  Lightfoot's 
Essays  on  Supernatural  Religion  (republished  1889),  specially 
important  for  Papiasand  other  early  writers :  Salmon's  Historical 
Introduction  to  the  NT  (8th  ed.  1897),  a  vigorous  examination 
of  adverse  criticism ;  Sanday's  Bampton  Lectures  on  Inspiration, 
a  careful  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  present  position  of 
controversy;  Viciss's  Introd.  to  the  NT  (1886;  ET,  1887), 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  early  history ;  Zahn's  Gesch.  d.  NT 
Aa«<>/w  (1888-92), .together  with  his  Forschungen  (in  five  parts 
1881-83),  by  far  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  that  has  appeared  ; 
Harnack's  examination  of  vol.  i.  pt.  i  of  thb  work  in"  Das  NT 
um  das  Jahr  200  ('89),  a  severe  criticism— his  own  position  is 
stated  Dositively  in  his  Dogmengesch,  (1885  ;  2nd  ed.  1888,  pp. 
304-328):  J ulicher's  Einl.  in  das  NT  (^c)^^,  an  able  statement 
of  a  position  intermediate  between  Weiss  and  Harnack.  Har- 
pack  s  preface  to  his  Chronolof^e  der  altchr.  Litteratur  ('97) 
is  a  noteworthy  utterance,  indicating  the  abandonment  of  the 
TQbingcn  positions  in  regard  to  the  dating  of  NT  documents.^ 

[Holtzmann  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  eminently  fair- 
minded  guide,  and  abundant  in  literary  references  {Einl.  in  das 
NT^),  1894).  Among  older  books,  see  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
des  Kanons  ('47),  and  his  Gesch.  des  NT  Kanons;  edited  by 
Volkmar  ('60),  important  for  the  history  of  the  study  of  the 
canon ;  also  Hilgenfeld's  Einl.  in  das  NT,  1875.]       J.  A.  R. 

§§  1-59.  75.  K.  a  ;  §§  60-74,  76.*J.  A.  R. 

CANOPY  (npn),  Is. 4 5  RV,  AV  'defence';  see 
Tent,  §  4. 

CANTICLES.  We  have  before  us  a  book  which 
has   suggeste(t  as    many   problems    as    Shakespeare's 

1  Problemfl.    ^""^*^-     '^^^  name  which  we  give  to 

it,  therefore,  should  not  be  a  question- 

^ggi^g  name.     We  will  call  it  in  this  article  neither 

•Canticles'  nor  'Song  of  Solomon,'  but,  following  the 

best    interpretation    of   1 1,    'Song    of    Songs' — the 
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choicest  of  all  songs  (like  *  servant  of  servants,'  Gen* 
9  25 — /. e. ,  •  lowest  of  servants ' ). 

The  first  difficulty  arises  when  we  seek  to  determine 
precisely  the  subject  of  the  Song  (§§  2-4);  the  next, 
when  we  investigate  its  poetical  form  (§§  5-1 1),  and 
seek  to  fix  its  date  (§§  13-15).  We  will  consider  these 
difficulties  in  order ;  but  the  first  cannot  be  treated 
completely  (§§  10/  17)  until  we  have  overcome  the 
second. 

I.  Subject  (preliminary).  Jewish  tradition  laid  down 
very  positively  that,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  several 

2.  Hi«t.  of  In-  P^t  ^^^  f^?^  describes  the  phases  of 
x*Z"  .  . .  a  spintual  (not  merely  an  earthly) 
wrpreiiaxion.  j^^,^     -j^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  symbol  of 

Israel,  the  bridegroom  that  of  its  divine  king ;  and  by 
the  labours  of  countless  homilists  the  Song  became  a 
lyric  record  of  the  intercourse  between  the  Lord  and 
his  people  from  the  Exodus  (cp  Jer.  22)  to  the  Messianic 
time.  Of  those  exegetical  labours,  or  rather  poetical 
broodings,  we  have  a  summary  in  the  Midrash  ha- 
Shirim  (transl.  WUnsche,  Biblioth.  kabbin.  1/6), 
with  which  the  not  less  fer\'idly-written  Targuni  (of 
post-Talmudic  origin)  may  be  compared.^  This  theorj' 
was  introduced  in  a  modified  form  into  the  Christian 
Church  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Origen,  of 
whom  Jerome  says  that,  '  while  on  the  other  books  he 
surpassed  all  others,  on  the  Song  of  Songs  he  surpassed 
himself  (Origen,  Op.  811).  This  theologian  treated 
the  bride  as  being  either  the  Church  or  (an  important 
variation)  the  soul  of  the  believer.  The  boldly  avowed 
heterodoxy  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  who  interpreted 
the  Song  solely  as  relating  to  the  Egyptian  marriage  of 
Solomon,  was  fruitless.  Its  condemnation  at  the  second 
council  of  Constantinople  (553  A.D. )  postponed  the 
acceptance  of  the  literal  interpretation  in  the  Church  for 
a  thousand  years.  The  great  St.  Bernard  wrote  eighty- 
six  sermons  on  Song  1  and  2  alone,  and  his  example 
fostered  similar  mystical  studies  in  the  Latin  Church. 
Only  among  Jewish  commentators  was  a  natural  exegesis 
not  wholly  unrepresented.*  Ibn  Ezra,  in  particular,  is 
so  thorough  in  his  literal  exegesis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  is  serious  when  he  proceeds  to  allegorise. 
Though  Luther  was  moving  in  this  direction,  no 
Christian  scholar  before  Sebastian  Castellio  (1544) 
ventured  to  maintain  the  purely  secular  character  of  the 
poem,  and  all  that  medijeval  mysticism  could  do  was 
to  exercise  its  right  of  selection  from  the  two  allegoric 
views.  The  idea  that  the  bride  was  the  Christian  soul 
became  the  favourite :  partly  because  it  seemed  to  pro- 
mote edification,  and  partly  because  it  commended 
itself  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  young  western 
nations.  Thus,  Dante  surprises  us  when  {Convivio,  2 
IS,  end)  he  identifies  the  bride  with  Heavenly  Wisdom.' 
Even  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  we  find  the 
evangelical  '  Horace  of  the  cloister,'  Fray  Luis  de  Leon, 
translating  the  Song  mystically  in  '  ottava  rima ' ;  and 
in  our  own  day  Bishop  Alexander,  though  a  Hebraist,  has 
made  an  earnest  poetic  protest  in  favour  of  a  mystic 
and  against  a  dramatic  theory  {Poems,  1886,  pp.  26-51 ). 

Grammatical  exegesis,  however,  destroys  the  basis  of 
the  old  verse-by-verse  allegorical  interpretation.  The 
S  Not  An  °"^y  question  possible  is,  whether  a  general 

11  allegory  of  subject  may  have  been  intended 

auegory.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ — whether   he  considered   the 

earthly  love  that  he  described  to  have  a  true  symbolic 

resemblance  to  the  spiritual  love."*    The  answer  is,  that 

1  On  the  Jewish  interpreters  see  S.  Salfeld,  Das  Hohelied 
Salomds  bei  denJOd.  Erkl&rem  des  Mittelalters  ('79^  ;  on  both 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  W.  Riegel,  Die  Ausiegun^  des 
Hohenliedes  in  derjUd.  Gemeinde  u.  der  griech.  Kirche  {  98). 

a  See  Salfeld,  52;  GrStz,  Schir  ha-Schirim,  119/,  and  cp 
Mathews,  Abraham  Ibn  Ezras  Commentary  on  the  Canticles 
(•74),  Preface. 

5  Dante's  Jewish  friend,  Immanuel  ben  Shlomoh,  identified 
the  bride  with  the  'material  intellect'  (Salfeld,  91).  The 
biblical  point  of  contact  is  Prov.  8. 

*  Bp.  Lowth  is  one  of  the  chief  defenders  of  a  secondar>'  and 
general  allegorical  sense.     He  appeals  not  only  to  *the  most 
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such  a  symbolic  resemblance  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Hebraism.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  between 
Yahw^  and  his  people  is  described  in  the  prophets  by 
the  symbolisra  of  wedlock  (Hos.  1-3  ;  Jer.  22  3  ;  Ezek- 
16  ;  Is.  50 1  5456).  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  phrase  '  to 
love  (ann)  Yahw^'  occurs  frequently  in  Deuteronomy 
and  (less  often)  in  the  Psalter,  and  that  the  word  -n^i 
(used  in  the  Song)  is  applied  once  by  Isaiah  (5 1)  to 
Yahw6.  Still,  the  notion  implied  by  the  prophetic 
allegory  of  wedlock,  as  well  as  by  the  phrase  '  to 
love  God,'  is  not  that  of  free  inclination  on  Israel's 
part  towards  the  All-beautiful  One,  but  rather  of  an 
obedience  which  is  in  the  first  instance  the  condition 
of  divine  protection,  though,  as  favours  multiply  and 
the  essential  goodness  of  the  divine  commands  appears, 
it  becomes  a  habit  and  a  passion.  In  Deuteronomy, 
therefore,  the  love  of  Yahw6  is  prescribed  as  a  duty 
not  invited  or  presupposed ;  and  even  in  the  Psalter, 
where  devotional  feeling  finds  the  freest  expression, 
there  are  only  three  passages  in  which  the  phrase 
•to  love  Yahw6'  occurs  (Ps.  3I23  97  io(?)  145 20), 
and  in  the  first  of  these  it  occurs  in  the  imperative 
mood.  It  is  in  harmony  with  this  that  three  other 
passages  (Ps.  5 11  6936  119 132)  contain  the  fuller  phrase 
*  to  love  Yahwfe's  name,'  which  appears  to  mean  (see 
Is.  566)  the  performance  of  religious  duties  with  a 
certain  fervour.  Such  a  conception  of  the  love  of 
God  we  find  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  829;  cp  1996).  It 
was  one  of  the  Jewish  elements  in  Mohammed's 
teaching,  and  failed  to  satisfy  later  generations  of 
Moslems.  In  Syria  and  in  Egypt,  and  still  more  in 
Persia,  arose  a  mystic  type  of  devotion,  which  sought 
by  contemplation  to  lift  the  veil  between  man  and  God. 
The  mystic  love-songs  of  the  Cairo  dervishes,  and  the 
fine  love-poems  of  the  SQfi-poet  Hafiz,  have  been  com- 
pared by  Orientalists  with  the  Song  of  Songs  ;  but  it  has 
been  forgotten  that,  fervid  as  the  love  of  God  became 
among  the  later  Jews,  it  never  divested  itself  of  the 
chastening  restraints  of  legalism,  and  that,  in  Persia  at 
least,  mystic  poetry  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  a  national 
reaction  against  the  aridity  of  Islam.  It  is  still  stranger 
that  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir  EUlwin  Arnold  have 
compared  the  Gitagovinda  of  the  admired  Indian 
poet  Jayadeva  (14th  cent.  A.D. ),  in  which  it  would 
appear  (but  may  we  not  suspect  an  afterthought 
of  the  poet?),  •fix)m  the  few  stanzas  scattered  through 
the  poem  where  the  author  speaks  in  his  own  person, 
that  he  means  his  verses  to  be  taken '  in  a  m3rstic  sense — 
Krishna  symbolising  the  human  soul,  the  shepherdesses 
the  allurements  of  sense,  and  Radha  the  knowledge 
of,  or  meditation  on,  divine  things.  Surely  the  pan- 
theistic atmosphere  in  which  Jayadeva  lived,  and  the 
excessive  imaginative  fervour  of  the  Indian  genius,  are 
altogether  unlike  the  conditions  under  which  the  Song 
of  Songs  must  have  been  penned. 

How  came  it,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  Jews 

of  a  later  time,  in  their  exegesis  of  the  Song,  adopted  a 

A  rwfcri    A#    theory  which   is,   strictly,   contrary  to 

•iL^SSJi      the  spirit  of  Hebraism?    Probably  thus. 

uiMurpi^Mi,uuu.  ^g|  ^jj^j  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  passages  from  the  Song  were  sung  at  certain 
popular  yearly  festivals.  We  know,  too.  that  after  the 
great  catastrophe  all  expression  of  exuberant  joy  was 
forbidden.     Now,  what  in  those  gloomy  days  was  to  be 

ancient  authority,'  but  also  to  the  analogy  of  Ps.  46  and  (more 
safely)  to  passages  in  the  prophets.  Such  a  position,  however, 
was  tenable  only  provisionally.  The  Bishop  expressly  rejects  the 
most  i^oetic  form  of  the  allegorical  theory,  for  which  alone  most 
Christians  have  cared  —  it  was  defended^  by  Bossuei  — that 
which  explains  the  Song  of  the  lovinj?  intercourse  between 
Christ  and  the  soul.  Surely  the  election  of  a  G«ntile  Church 
('dark  but  comely")  might  have  been  foreshadowed  at  a  less 
expenditure  of  poetry.  Rightly,  therefore,  did  J.  D.  Michaelis 
and  the  acute  Bp.  Warburton  criticise  Lowth  for  not  going 
further.  Lowth  answered  that  without  allegory  the  place  of  the 
Song  in  the  canon  could  not  be  justified.  All  his  literary  taste 
could  not  dissolve  his  narrow  notion  of  the  authority  of  the 
canon. 
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done  with  the  Song,  which  tradition  already  ascribed  to 
Solomon  ?  The  answer  was  ready  : — Consecrate  it  by 
allegorical  interpretation.  This  course  corresponded 
to  the  change  which  had  passed  upon  the  national 
character.  The  enthusiastic  element  in  Jewish  piety 
was  becoming,  in  adversity,  more  intense.  This  element 
needed  the  expression  which  it  found  in  the  Song  of 
Songs  (see  Berachoth  $76,  where  mi'Dn  is  ascribed  to 
the  Megilla  of  the  Song  of  Songs  as  well  as  to  the  Book 
of  Psalms).  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  even 
after  70  A.D.  the  natural  interpretation  found  some 
supporters.  At  the  synod  of  Jamnia  (90  A.D.)  R. 
'Akiba  had  still  to  defend  the  sacredness  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  (Mishna,  Yadayim,  3 5),  and  in  Sanhedrin,  101  a, 
we  find  a  solemn  anathema  on  those  who  treat  the  Shir 
ha-Shlrlm  as  a  secular  song  (tdt  jtdd).  The  grounds  on 
which  this  secular  character  was  asserted  may  be  guessed 
from  the  Aboth  de  R.  Aatan,  chap.  1,  which  states  that 
'formerly'  some  counted  the  Song  'apocryphal'  (naj), 
quoting  in  support  of  this,  not  7 1-9,  but  7"/ 

It  is  about,  or  soon  after,  90  A.  D.  that  we  find  the  first 
traces  of  the  allegorical  view  (see  4  Esdras  62426  726, 
and  R.  Simeon  ben  Gamliel's  allegorical  interpretation 
of  Song  3 II  in  TaanilAiZ).  Before  that  time  Jewish 
teachers  seem  to  have  shrimk  from  quoting  the  Song ; 
even  Philo  neglects  it.  Nor  is  any  use  made  of  it  (or  of 
Koh61eth)  in  the  NT.  Eph.  627  alludes  perhaps  to  Ps. 
45 13,  but  certainly  not  to  Song  4  7  ;  and  the  parallelism 
between  Rev.  320  and  Song  62-6  (Trench,  Sri^n 
Churcfus,  225/.)  is  incomplete.  This  silence  on  the 
part  of  early  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  argument  from  tradition  adduced  by 
the  allegorists. 

II.  Poetical  form.     Is  the  Song  of  Songs  a  drama  or 

a   bundle  of  loosely  connected   songs?     The  earliest 

p-j^ig-l      advocate  of  a  definite  dramatic  theory 


form  \  history 


was   the   learned   Jesuit,    Cornelius    a 


™-  """^^Lapide  (t  1637).  who,  like  Ewald, 
01  Views.  divided  the  poem  into  five  acts.  Oar 
own  Bishop  Lowth  takes  up  a  middle  position.  He 
finds  no  trace  of  a  regular  plot,  and  only  one  thing  in 
which  the  Song  closely  resembles  the  Greek  dramatic 
models — the  chorus.  He  allows,  however,  that  the 
Song  may  be  classed  with  iniperfect  dramatic  poems, 
such  as  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  and  some  of  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus.  The  first  scholar  to  adopt  the  second 
solution  of  the  problem  was  Richard  Simon  ;  but  the 
first  to  make  it  plausible  was  Herder.'  Influenced  partly 
by  the  disintegrating  tendency  of  the  newer  criticism, 
but  still  more  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  search  for 
traces  of  old  popular  poetry,  he  boldly  denied  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  poem,  dividing  it  into  about  twenty-one 
independent  songs  (with  a  fragmentary  conversation  for 
an  appendix),  threaded  like  so  many  pearls  on  a  neck- 
lace. These  songs  are  sometimes  very  short ;  but 
brevity,  Herder  thinks,  is  the  soul  of  a  love-song ;  nor 
is  it  important  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  songs. 
Herder  does  not  deny  a  certain  pleasing  appearance  of 
unity,  but  ascribes  this  to  the  collector,  who  wished  to 
show  the  gradual  growth  of  true  love  in  its  various 
nuances  and  stages,  till  it  finds  its  consummation  in 
wedlock-  In  its  present  form  the  Song  may  be  taken 
to  consist  of  six  '  scenes '  ;  but  the  critic  apologises  for 
the  term,  and  insists  that  the  poem  was  intended  to 
be  read,  and,  as  it  stands,  is  neither  a  theatrical  piece 
nor  a  cantata.  Herder's  '  exquisite  little  treatise  * ' 
could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  gained  the 
approval  of  Eichhom  and  Goethe  ;  but,  without  a  more 

1  Lieder  der  Liebe.  Die  dl test  en  und  schSnsten  aus  dent 
Morgenland*  (1778).  See  Herder's  H'erke  by  Sui>han,  Bd.  8, 
and  cp  Haym's  Herder^  2 17^,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  was  really 
Bishop  Percy's  Reliques  which  oi>ened  Herder's  e>'es  to  the 
element  of  folk-sone  in  the  OT.  Herder,  however,  came  to 
recognise  that  this  element  was  somewhat  modified  in  the  Bible 
by  a  certain  inherent  and  distinctive  sanctity. 

8  We  have  borrowed  this  and  a  few  other  characteristic  phrases 
from  the  EB  article  'Canticles'  by  Robertson  Smith  for  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  from  such  a  fine  piece  of  critical  «xpo6i:ion. 
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thorough  justification  than  Eichhom  gave,  it  could  not 
permanently  subvert  the  rival  theory.  Apart  from  its 
eloquent  defence  of  the  literal  interpretation,  its  chid" 
contribution  to  bibUcal  study  is  perhaps  this — that  it 
has  unintentionally  proved  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing the  original  songs  (if  songs  there  were)  and  of 
retracing  the  plan  (if  plan  he  had)  of  the  hypothetical 
collector.  Goethe  appears  to  have  felt  this.  Tempted 
himself,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Westdstlichtr  Divan,  to 
select  and  arrange  some  of  '  these  few  leaves,'  he  took 
warning  from  the  failure  of  previous  efforts,  and  left  the 
poem  in  its  hopeless  but  lovely  confusion. 

A  first  step  in  the  criticism  of  the  Song  was  taken  by 
Ewald  in  his  early  commentary  (1826).  He  did  not 
as  yet  venture  to  suppose  that  the  '  cantata '  was  really 
acted  on  the  stage ;  but  from  the  first  he  asserted  its 
genuinely  dramatic  character,  and  in  1839  he  repaired 
his  original  omission  {Die  poet.  Biicher  des  A  T,  Bd.  i. ). 
Was  this  a  step  backward?  Only  in  appearance. 
Until  the  necessity  of  disintegration  had  l>een  convin- 
cingly proved,  Ewald  was  always  on  principle  opposed 
to  it.  The  cleverness  and  moderation  of  his  critical 
theory,  aided  by  his  growing  reputation  for  broad  and 
deep  scholarship,  led  to  a  very  general  adoption  of  the 
dramatic  hypothesis,  though  the  names  of  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Bleek,  and  Magnus  may  be  quoted  on  the 
other  side.  The  last-named  scholar,  however,  did  not 
effect  much  for  his  cause.  His  theory  •  involved  the 
assumption  that  the  editor  often  displaced  part  of  a 
song,  sacrificing  the  unity  of  the  original  lyrics  to  an 
artificial  composition  of  the  whole. '  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  in  1850  Bdttcher  did  his  best  to  make  the 
opposite  view  absurd  by  introducing  into  the  supposed 
Hebrew  drama  '  the  complexities  and  stage  effects  of 
a  modem  operetta.'  In  i860  Renan  observed,  with 
truth,  that  the  dramatic  theory  had  become  'almost 
classic,'  and  in  189 1  and  1893  it  was  put  forward  as 
correct  in  the  Introductions  of  Driver  and  K5nig.  Other 
eminent  defenders  of  this  theory  are  Hitzig  (1855), 
Ginsburg  (1857),  Kuenen  (1865),  Delitzsch  (1875), 
Robeitson  Smith ^  (1876),  Kaempf  (1877),  Kohler 
(1878).  Stickel  (1888),  Oettli  (1889),  Bruston  (1891), 
Martineau  (1892),  and  Rothstein  (1893). 

By  degrees,  however,  the  theory  of  the  separatists 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Magnus's  imprudence. 
It  began  to  pass  into  a  new  phase,  and  to  exercise 
a  stronger  attraction.  Diestel  (art.  '  Hohes  Lied,' 
Schenkel's  Bib.  I^x.  iii.  ['71]) ;  Reuss  ('79,  in  La  Bible, 
etc. ,  also  Gesch.  der  Schriften  des  A  Tsl^^  [*9o]«  231-239); 
Stade  {Gr/,2i97  ['88]);  Comill  {Finl.  ['91],  pp. 
236-240) ;  Budde{New  World,  March  '94,  pp.  56-77) ; 
Kautzsch  {HS,  '94;  Lit.  of  the  OT,  148-151),  and 
Siegfried  {Hoheslied,  '98)  have  done  much  to  show  that 
the  view  of  Herder  had  not  yet  been  adequately  con- 
sidered. Among  these  Budde  deserves  prominence  for 
being  the  first  to  utilise  adequately  the  information  re- 
specting Syrian  marriage  customs  given  by  Consul  Wetz- 
stein  in  1873. 

Before  reviewing  this  theory  ourselves,  we  shall  do 

well  to  examine  the  dramatic  hypothesis  more  attentively. 

a  Tw«^.x<«  ('')  The  forms  which  it  has  taken  are 

hviviihAflifl   """^®^<^"S  ^"^  varied ;    m   dividmg  the 

o       \ApTtiA    P^^"*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  scenes  critics  are  by 

no    means    unanimous.^     According  to 

Reuss,  this  wide  divergence  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 

It  seems  fairer  to  admit  that  if  it  could  be  made  out  ( i) 

that  there  is  a  plot,  and  (2)  that  there  is  any  reason  to 

1  Of  this  lamented  scholar's  later  views  we  have,  tinfortunately, 
no  record. 

*  The  dramatic  schemes  of  Ew.  and  Del.  are  given  in  full  by 
Dr.  Introd.  W  ^38-444.  Delitzsch  finds  only  two  chief  characters, 
Solomon  and  the  Shulammite.  Passages  like  2 10-15  ^nd  4  8-1 5, 
which  seem  to  speak  of  a  shepherd-lover,  really  refer,  he  thinks, 
to  Solomon^  who  adopts  the  circle  of  ideas  and  images  familiar 
to  his  rustic  love.  Against  this  absurd  view,  see  Oettli,  157. 
Martineau,  on  the  other  hand,  eliminates  the  king  altogether. 
So  too  CastelH,  who  describes  the  poem  as  an  idyll  in  dialogue, 
the  chief  personages  of  which  are  tne  Shulammite  and  her  lover. 
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expect  a  drama  among  a  Semitic  p)eople,  we  might 
excuse  this  divergence  as  an  unfortunate  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  stage  directions. 

i.  First,  then,  is  there  any  plot?  The  dramatists  (as 
we  may  call  the  defenders  of  this  theory)  answer  that 
there  is.  Stickel  even  discovers  two  plots,  developed 
by  distinct  pairs  of  lovers — the  Shulammite  (who  is  a 
vine-dresser)  and  her  'friend'  (li'j),  and  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  of  Lebanon  (besides  the  royal  suitor, 
Solomon).  The  two  latter  are  introduced  in  three 
scenes,  1  7-8  1 15-2  4  4  7-6  i.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  Shulammite  and  her  '  friend. '  The  poet  has  inter- 
woven the  two  movements  to  amuse  the  audience  and 
produce  a  pleasing  contrast  between  the  different  fortunes 
of  the  two  p>airs  of  lovers.  All  very  conceivable  I 
Double  musical  themes  can  be  treated  in  fugues :  why 
not  also  in  Hebrew  drama,  granting  that  a  regular 
Hebrew  drama  ever  existed,  and  that  Stickel's  view  of 
the  text  is  justified?  However,  all  that  this  critic  has 
shown  is  that  1  7/.  and  1 15-17  are  out  of  connection 
with  the  previous  verses  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
passage  an  easy  emendation  *  enables  us  to  recognise  a 
continuous  speech  of  the  bride  in  1  i2-2i. 

Most  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  content  with  one 
plot,  and  approach  more  or  less  closely  to  the  dramatic 
scheme  of  Ewald,  according  to  which  the  heroine  is  a 
maiden  of  Shulem  or  Shunem  in  Issachar  (see  Shunem), 
who  has  two  lovers,  the  one  at  a  distance,  the  other  (till 
he  finally  disappears)  near  at  hand  ;  the  one  poor  but 
favoured,  the  other  royal  but  treated  with  disdain.  In 
chap.  I4/.  we  find  the  maiden,  who  makes  no  secret  of 
her  country  origin,  in  the  '  chambers '  of  the  king  among 
the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem '  (the  ladies  of  the  palace) ; 
but  in  85  she  suddenly  appears,  approaching  her 
mountain  home  on  the  arm  of  her  betrothed.  From 

the  context  it  is  thought  to  be  clear  that  the  suitor 
whose  riches  are  contemned  (87,  cp  n/. )  is  King 
Solomon,  to  whom  the  flattering  compliments  offered 
to  the  maiden  in  previous  chapters  must  be  assigned. 
How,  then,  came  'the  Shulammite'  to  exchange  her 
free  country  life  for  the  irksome  splendour  of  the  court  ? 
It  is  inferred,  from  6ix/.,  that  she  had  been  surprised 
by  Solomon's  courtiers  (who  had  often  been  employed, 
no  doubt,  in  similar  abductions)  on  a  royal  progress  in 
N.  Israel.  She  'had  gone  down  into  the  nut-garden 
to  look  at  the  green  things  of  the  valley,'  when 
•suddenly,'  she  says,  'my  desire  brought  me  to  the 
chariots  of  my  noble  jDCople'  (Ewald).  It  is  some 
excuse  for  Solomon  that,  iif  Ewald  may  be  followed, 
'  the  Shulammite '  had  not  even  been  betrothed  to  the 
shepherd  when  she  was  carried  off.  (R.  Martineau, 
however,  thinks  that  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
scene — i.e.,  between  the  86-ix  and  47-16 — '  the  Shulam- 
mite' and  the  shepherd  lover  have  been  formally  be- 
trothed. )  Then,  how  came  the  girl  to  be  delivered 
from  her  royal  captor?  Renan  has  offered  a  very 
modem  solution  of  the  problem ;  but  it  is  one  which 
has  no  basis  in  the  text,  and  may  be  safely  neglected. 
Most  have  supposed  (cp  89/. )  that  the  escape  of  '  the 
Shulammite '  was  due,  not  to  any  favourable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  but  to  the  effect  produced  upon 
Solomon  by  her  own  frank  and  loyal  character ;  '  all 
the  actors,'  says  Ewald,  '  recognise  the  restraints  of  the 
true  religion.'  Will  this  view  hold ?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  the  luxurious  Solomon  should  have  been  represented 
by  any  popular  poet  as  releasing  one  of  the  '  maidens 
innumerable'  in  his  'chambers'?^  Is  it  probable  that 
such  a  maiden  would  have  had,  in  the  poet's  fancy,  the 
liberty  implied  in  the  early  scenes  of  the  •  drama,'  or 
that  she  would  have  met  Solomon's  advances  m  thatextra- 

1  1 15  has  evidently  been  interpolated  from  4 1,  and  the  oi>ening 
word  of  ».  x6  has  been  put  in  to  match  the  first  word  of  v.  15.  An 
address  of  the  heroine  to  her  lover  is  out  of  place  in  thb  context 
(Bickell). 

*  Stickel  quotes  an  example  of  such  magnanimity  from  the 
life  of  the  Caliph  Mahdi  (Kremer,  Culturgesch.  des  Orient. 
2  127) ;  but  can  we  compare  the  characters  of  the  two  sovrreigm;  t 
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ordinarily  absent  manner  which  Ewald's  view  of  I9-26 
supposes  ?  Why  should  the  recurring  phrase  '  daughters 
of  Jerusalem  '  (cp  '  daughters  of  Zion,*  3 11)  have  such  a 
limited  reference  as  the  dramatic  theorj*  requires  ?  Then, 
as  to  the  Shulammite  and  her  abduction.  Theory  apart, 
what  right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  intercourse 
implied  in  the  poem  between  the  girl  and  her  lover 
was  prior  to  marriage?  To  this  point  we  shall  have 
to  return.  Can  we  safely  infer  from  the  title  that 
Shulem  or  Shunem  was  the  girl's  home?  The  title 
occurs  in  a  single  passage  (613  [7i]);  but  there  is 
no  allusion  elsewhere  to  confirm  this  supposition. 
Next,  how  can  Ewald  base  such  a  romantic  story 
simply  on  the  very  obscure  passage,  611/.?  Lastly, 
how  do  we  know  that  the  Solomon  of  history  or 
legend  plays  any  part  in  the  poem?  As  Castelli, 
himself  one  of  the  dramatisers,  has  well  pointed 
out,  Solomon  is  mentioned  by  name  only  in  some 
simile  or  figurative  contrast.  ^  Thus  in  1 5  the  heroine 
likens  herself  for  comeliness  to  the  curtains  of  the 
pavilions  of  Solomon  (but  we  should  rather  read  with 
Brull,  We.,  and  Wi.,  toW,  the  name  of  a  nomad 
Arabian  tribe;  see  Salmah,  2).  In  87-ix  Solomon's 
litter  is  spoken  of  jestingly;  and  so,  in  8xj,  'to  the 
costly  vineyard  of  Solomon  the  heroine  prefers  her  own 
symbolic  one,  which  does  not  require  the  anxious  super- 
vision of  others. '  There  is  a  fourth  {passage  in  which, 
according  to  an  extremely  probable  correction  of  the 
text,  Solomon  is  named,— 68/1  : 

'  Sixty  queens  had  Solomon,  and  eighty  concubines, 
and  maidens  innumerable.  One  is  my  dove,  my  spotless 
one.' 

Here  again  there  is  a  contrast  between  Solomon's 
large  harem  and  the  speaker's  single  incomparable  bride. 

Can  we,  then,  be  sure  that  where  the  phrase  '  the 
king '  occurs  alone,  it  is  not  a  honorific  designation  of 
the  bridegroom  ?  And  this  suggests  the  question,  which 
Castelli,  however,  does  not  raise,  whether  the  term  '  the 
Shulammite '  is  not  a.s  purely  figurative  as  '  the  king '  ? 
Several  writers  (e.g.,  Klostermann)  have  conjectured 
that  the  story  of  Abishag  the  Shunammite  (i  K.  I3/) 
supplied  the  plot  of  the  supposed  drama  ;  but  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  making  out  any  plot  at  all,  and  the 
fact  that  •  the  Shulammite '  is  referred  to  only  in  one 
passage,  we  may  ask  whether  it  is  not  more  probable 
that  the  term  is  applied  metaphorically,  and  is  equivalent 
to  'the  fairest  of  women*  (18  69  61)?  If  we  omit 
611/.  as  misplaced  (doubtless  a  correct  view),  and  read 
610  and  13  [7i]  together,  we  shall  see  how  natural  it 
was  for  the  poet  to  seek  out  some  striking  variation  on 
the  rather  hackneyed  phrase  just  mentioned.  The 
passage  will  run  thus  : 

•  Who  is  she  that  looketh  down  as  the  dawn,  fair  as 
the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun  ?  Turn,  turn,  thou  Shulam- 
mite, that  we  may  look  upon  thee.  * 

It  is  usual  to  assume  that  the  spectators,  being 
ignorant  of  the  heroine's  name,  address  her  with  blunt 
directness  as  a  girl  of  Shunem,  and  that  she  answers  by 
the  modest  question,  '  What  do  you  see  in  the  simple 
Shulammite  girl  ? '  It  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  '  the  Shulammite'  (Shunammite)  is  a  term  not  less 
complimentary  than  'fair  as  the  moon'  in  v.  10,  and 
points  back  to  the  Abishag  of  tradition.*  And  should  it 
be  asked  why  Abishag's  name  is  not  mentioned,  we  may 
venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  when  the  song  was 
written  there  was  probably  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  i  K. 
I31S,  I  Sam.  etc.,  not  win,  but  a  very  different  word 
(see  Shulammite). 

There  are  many  other  difficulties  of  interpretation 
which  might  be  mentioned.  For  example,  how  are  we 
to  understand  the  movements  of  '  the  beloved '  ?    Are 

1  Castelli,  Delia  poesia  biblica^  311 

•  This  view  was  proposed  by  Stade  in  1887  {QVI 1  29a),  and 
adopted  by  Bu.  in  his  excellent  essay,  New  World,  Mar.  1894, 
pp.  67-64.  Budde  /iesiderates  an  OT  analogy.  Perhaps  •  Zimn ' 
in  3  K.  9  ax  (sec  RV)  is  such. 
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all  the  meetings  of  the  lovers,  except  the  final  reunion, 
in  reminiscence  or  in  sleeping  or  waking  imagination 
only?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  drama  in  which  each 
of  the  actors  seems  almost  if  not  quite  uninfluenced  by 
the  speeches  of  the  other  ?  Not  so  did  the  Yahwist  and 
the  Elohist  and  the  author  of  the  Prologue  of  Job 
manage  their  dialogues.  Less  important  is  the  difliculty 
which  arises  from  the  changes  of  scene,  a  weakness 
which  need  not  surprise  us  in  primitive  plays.  We 
must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  European  parallels.  Renan,  for  ex- 
ample, goes  too  far  when  he  refers  to  the  comparatively 
elaborate  pastoral  play  called  U  Gieus  de  Robin  et  de 
Marion,  or  Li  Jeus  du  Bergier  et  de  la  Bergiere, 
composed  in  1 282  by  Adam  de  la  Halle  for  the  diversion 
of  the  court.*  It  would  be  more  natural,  with  R. 
Samuel  ben  Meir  (Rasnoam),  to  compare  the  simple 
pastoretas  of  the  Troubadours  ;  but  even  that  might  be 
misleading. 

ii.  We  have  now  to  ask,  further.  Have  we  a  right  to 

expect  a  Semitic  drama,   however  primitive  in  form? 

7  No  Samitic  ^^^'  Semitic   nations   are  not   at   all 


dr%Tn%- 


devoid   of   general    dramatic   capacity 


may  be  granted.  In  Mohammedan 
countries  the  rdwi  ( '  reciter ' )  still  displays  all  the 
faculties  of  an  actor,  and  stirs  his  hearers  to  the  depths 
as  he  tells  the  story  of  'Antar  or  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  ;  and  there  is  an  unmistakably  strong  dramatic 
element  in  Arabic  works  such  as  the  '  Sessions '  of  Hariri. 
It  cannot  have  been  otherwise  with  the  Israelites. 
They  too  must  have  laughed  and  wept  as  they  listened 
to  their  story-tellers.  At  all  events,  the  relics  of  their 
literature  contain  genuinely  dramatic  passages  :  see,  for 
example,  the  stories  of  Jacob  and  Samson  (evidently  of 
traditional  origin),  of  Ruth  and  Job.  Even  in  the 
psalms  and  prophecies  we  have  pieces  like  Ps.  2  24 
7-10  Is.  63 1-6  28  8-n  Mic.  66-8,  and  the  colloquies 
in  the  Book  of  Job  have  at  least  a  distant  aflSnity  to 
the  drama  of  character.  Still,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  transition  to  a  drama  was  ever  made  by  a 
Semitic  people.  We  have  an  Assyrian  epic,  but  no 
Assyrian  drama.  Least  of  all  can  we  reasonably 
expect  to  find  one  in  the  OT.  Theatrical  performances 
were  not  known  at  Jerusalem  before  the  time  of  Herod, 
and  to  all  good  Jews  such  heathenish  practices  were 
detestable  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  81  ;  cp  BJ  i.  21  8).  Hence 
the  dramatic  theory  of  the  Song  is  plausible  only  if  the 
composition  of  the  poem  be  placed  at  Alexandria 
(during  the  Greek  period).  Why,  upon  this  sup- 
position, did  not  the  dramatist  write  in  Greek,  as  did 
Ezekiel,  the  author  of  the  drama  on  the  Exodus  called 
'E^ttTwyiJ  ?  In  a  word,  the  difficulties  of  the  dramatic 
theory  are  insuperable. 

(b)  The  Israelites,  however,  had  a  still  more  character- 
istic gift — that  of  lyric  poetry.     Singing  and  dancing 

ft  Pnnnlftr  formed  essential  parts  of  their  festivities, 
Ivrlc  noatrv     ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  among  the  Bedouins  ; 

yn  poeury.  ^^^  when  these  festivities  were  occa- 
sioned by  some  great  local  or  national  event,  a  dramatic 
element  would  naturally  infuse  itself  into  the  popular 
songs,  and  this  all  the  more  easily  because  the  custom 
of  alternate  song,  which  is  in  its  nature  dramatic, 
was  very  ancient  (cp  Ex.  15 21  iS.  21ii).  Ewald 
thinks  that  the  Song  (which  is,  according  to  him,  a 
cantata)  was  originally  intended  for  a  festival  of  the 
independence  of  the  N.  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  per- 
formed in  five  days,  an  act  in  a  day.  This  view  suits 
his  theory  of  the  '  plot '  of  the  Song ;  but  it  is  no 
longer  tenable — we  have  seen  that  the  references  to 
'  Solomon '  are  figurative,  and  that  '  the  Shulammite '  is 
also  a  mere  eulogistic  term. 

Why  should  not  we  take  up  again  the  suggestive 
idea  of  Bossuet  and  Lowth  that  the  Song  was  intended 
for  use  on  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  festival  (cp 

1  ThiAtre  franfais  au  tnoycn  agc^  par  Monmerqu^  et  Michel, 
ioa.i35.    (Renan 's  account  differs.) 
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Gen.  2927  Judg.  14ia  Tob.  11 19)  ?  On  such  occasions 
there  would,  of  course,  be  alternate  songs  by  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride,  and  to  this  Jeremiah  refers  when, 
describing  the  calamities  of  invasion,  he  says  that  God 
will  *  cause  to  cease  from  the  cities  of  Judah  and  from 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  the  voice  of  mirth  and  the  voice 
of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice 
of  the  bride'  (Jer.  734  25io).  There  is  also  an  illus- 
trative passage  in  the  Mishna  {TaanitA,AB,  already  re- 
ferred to),  and  the  strangeness  of  the  notice  affords  the 
best  guarantee  of  its  truth.     It  was  customary  at  the 

•  Wood  Festival '  {^v\o<p6pia)  on  the  15th  of  Ab  (August) 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Day  of  Atonement^  for  the 
•daughters  of  Jerusalem'  (cp  Song  I5,  etc.)  to  go  out 
and  dance  in  the  vineyards,  and  whoever  had  no  wife 
went  thither  also.  (Was  it  a  relic  of  '  marriage  by 
capture '  ?  Cp  Judg.  21 21. )  There  was  also  alternate 
singing,  and  the  youths  were  wont  to  use  the  words  of 
Song  3x1.     See  D.^nce,  §  6. 

It  is  from  Syria,  where  so  many  old  customs  have 
survived,  that  we  get  the  fullest  confirmation  of  Bossuet's 

9  SvriAxi      ^^^^      ^^  "^  *""* '°  Song36-ii  (trans- 
1*  ^^~      lated   by  the  present  writer  in  /Q/^, 
fasti vit^  July  1899),  where  the  words  referred 

xesUYlUes.  ^^  ^  strangely  in  the  Mishna  occur. 
Solomon  is  here  introduced  riding  in  his  palanquin 
•with  the  crown  with  which  his  mother  crowned  him 
on  his  wedding-day,'  escorted  by  sixty  warriors  'with 
the  hand  on  the  sword. '  What  this  means  we  can  tell 
from  von  Kremer's  account  of  the  marriage  processions 
in  Moslem  villages  in  the  Lebanon.*  The  procession 
goes  from  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  to  that  of  the 
bride,  and  in  it  there  is  a  band  of  youths  armed  with 
long  poles,  which  they  keep  striking  together,  and  hold 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  over  them. 
The  poles  were  probably  in  olden  times  lances :  the 
open  country  was  not  secure  from  bandits  (Hos.  69  ;  cp 
Ps.  10  8).  3  The  '  crown '  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  bride- 
groom (cp  Is.  61 10) ;  '  in  the  war  with  Vespasian,* 
says  the  Mishna  {Sofa,  9 1^),  '  the  crowns  of  bridegrooms 
were  forbidden.'  The  Solomon  of  3  n,  then,  is  not  the 
Solomon  who  made  himself  a  state-litter,  but  a  happier 
though  a  humbler  mortal.  It  is,  in  sooth,  a  pretty  jest 
to  liken  the  bridegroom  with  his  nuptial  crown  and 
the  sixty  '  companions'  (Judg.  14 11)  who  roof  him  over 
with  their  poles  to  the  luxurious  Solomon  in  his  gorgeous 
palanquin  with  his  martial  bodyguard  around  him ; 
and  the  jest  has  a  wholesome  moral. 

A  much  fuller  account  of  the  customs  of  the  Syrian 
peasants  in  the  month  of  weddings  (March)  is  given  by 
Wetzstein.*  During  the  seven  days  after  a  wedding, 
high  festivity,  with  scarcely  interrupted  singing  and 
dancing,  prevails.  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  play 
the  parts  of  king  and  queen  (hence  the  week  is  called  the 

•  king's  week ' ),  and  receive  the  homage  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  the  crown,  however,  is  at  present  in  Syria  (as  in 
Greece)  confined  to  the  bride  (contrast  SongSii).  The 
bridegroom  has  his  train  of  '  companions '  (to  borrow  the 
ancient  term,  Judg.  14 11),  and  the  grander  the  wedding 
the  more  of  these  there  are.  The  bride  too  has  her 
friends  (cp  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem,'  Song  1 5,  etc. ),  the 
maidens  of  the  place,  who  take  an  important  part  in 
the  reception  of  the  bridegroom  (cp  Ps.  45x4  Mt. 
25 1-13).  In  the  evening  of  the  great  day  a  sword-dance 
is  performed.     In  the  Arabian  desert  it  is  the  young 

1  The  tenth  of  Tisri  must  anciently  have  had  a  festive  char- 
acter :  can  it  have  been  a  prelude  to  the  joyous  Feast  of  Booths 
(Kohler)? 

*  Mittelsyrien  und  Damascus  ('53),  p.  X23. 

8  Wetzstein  sa>'s  that  the  bridegroom's^  friends  are  really 
armed.  He  thinks  that  '  by  reason  of  fear  in  the  night  *  (Song 
88)  may  allude  ♦o  the  insecurity  of  the  villages. 

"*  Api>endix   to  Delitzsch's  Hoheslied  (1875),    165-167,    170- 

g7;  cp  Wetzstein  in  Zt.  Jilr  Ethnologie^  1873,  pp.  2b7-2<)4. 
kren  among  l\\^/elidh1n  of  Palestine  there  seems  to  be  a  vestige 
of  the  sword-dance.  The  bride  on  her  camel  is  conducted  to 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom  holding  a  drawn  sword,  PEFQy 
April  1894,  p.  136. 
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men  of  the  tribe  who  thus  display  their  agility  (Doughty, 
Ar.  Des.  2 118)  ;  but  in  the  Syrian  wedding  festivals 
the  sword-dancer  is  the  bride.  When  taken  in  con- 
nection with  another  Syrian  custom  and  with  the  passage 
of  the  Mishna  mentioned  above,  this  may  be  thought  a 
relic  of  primitive  'marriage  by  capture.'  (The  con- 
nected custom  referred  to  is  this — that  when,  on  the 
morning  after  the  wedding,  the  royal  seat  has  been 
erected,  a  crier  comes  for>^'ard  declaring  that  the  *  king ' 
—  the  bridegroom — has  made  a  campaign  against  a 
hitherto  impregnable  fortress,  and  calls  upon  him  to  say 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not.  The  '  king '  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  and  upon  this  the  seven  days  of 
rejoicing  begin.)  However  this  may  be,  the  sword- 
dance  at  the  Syrian  weddings  has  a  significance  of  its  own. 
It  not  only  displays  the  physical  gifts  and  capacities  of  the 
bride,  but  also  symbolises  her  womanly  self-respect,  which 
keeps  all  intruders  afar  off  (cp  Song  8  9  10).  •  The  figure 
of  the  dancer,  her  dark  waving  hair,  her  serious  noble 
bearing,  her  downcast  eyes,  her  graceful  movements, 
the  quick  and  secure  step  of  her  small  naked  feet,  the 
lightning-like  flashing  of  the  blade,  the  skilful  movements 
of  her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  handkerchief,  the 
exact  keeping  of  time,'  form  a  scene  which  contributes  not 
a  little  to  make  the  'king's  week '  the  happiest  in  a  Syrian 
peasant's  life.  The  description  throws  a  bright  light  on 
Song6xo  13  7x-6  (which  forms  a  connected  passage).^ 
The  opening  verse  is  probably  spoken  by  the  chorus  of 
neighbours  on  the  approach  of  the  bride  with  the  sword  ; 
it  abounds  with  respectful  compliments  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  V.  jyi  ailso  belongs  to  the  neighbours,  who 
call  to  the  bride  to  turn  that  they  may  see  her  better. 
1  hen,  to  draw  out  their  admiration  further,  the  bride- 
groom asks  them  why  they  are  gazing  as  fixedly  at  this 
paragon  of  beauty — this  second  Shulammite — 'at  the 
dance  of  warlike  hosts,'  i.e.  at  the  war-dance,  or 
sword-dance  (o'^nsn  rhns3  »  «$  X^P<^^  "^^^  7rap€fjL^o\u,v ; 
so  Budde).  It  often  happens  in  the  Syrian  desert,  says 
Wetzstein,  that  when  a  woman  performs  this  dance  on 
occasion  of  a  victory  of  one  tribe  over  another,  and  some 
young  man  shows  special  admiration  of  the  dancer,  he 
is  called  upon  to  fight  unarmed,  according  to  certain 
rules,  with  the  dancer,  and  may  chance  to  pay  for  his 
boldness  with  his  life.  To  this  the  question  in  Song 
6x3^  may  allude.  Song  7 1-6  (which  is  in  a  different 
metre  from  6x0  X3)  exactly  answers  to  the  S>Tian  was/ 
{i.e.,  'laudatory  description')  sung  during  the  sword- 
dance  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  We  must  not  criticise 
it  too  severely.  The  tone  is  that  which  popular  taste 
required  and  (to  judge  from  the  twjr/ quoted  by  Wetz- 
stein) still  requires  in  Syria. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding,  when  the  '  king '  has 
announced  his  'victory*  over  the  'fortress,'  another 
was/  is  sung.  This  time  the  attractions  of  the  lady  are 
described  with  less  unreserve,  in  deference  to  wifely 
dignity.  Such  a  was/  we  seem  to  have  in  Song  4  1-7. 
Is  the  bridegroom,  then,  exempt  from  laudation?  Not 
in  modem  Syria,  nor  in  the  Song.  True,  in  Song  36-xi, 
sung  (it  would  seem)  during  the  procession  from  the 
bridegroom's  house  to  that  of  the  bride,  flattery  goes 
no  further  than  to  liken  the  crowned  bridegroom  to 
Solomon.  The  young  wife  naturally  goes  further.  The 
was/  itself  is  found  in  Song  5  xo-i6.  Prefixed  to  it  is 
a  speech  of  the  bride  describing  a  weird  dream  that 
she  has  had,  in  which  she  believes  so  firmly  that 
she  begs  for  the  help  of  the  '  daughters  of  Jerusalem ' 
in  restoring  her  to  her  beloved.  These  are  the  chief 
songs  of  this  class ;  but  in  Song  6  4-7  we  have  at  least 
a  fragment  of  a  laudatory  description  of  the  bride,  part 
of  which  is  an  ill-connected  quotation  from  4 1-3.  Wetz- 
stein assures  us  that  the  was/-psissages  are  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wedding-songs,  and  accordingly,  he  adds, 
the  tt'rtjr/'-portion  of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  much  inferior 
poetically  to  the  rest.     Certainly  the  most  striking  part 

1  On  rt  iiyr,  sec  above,  f  xo.  Rruss  despairs  of  6  io-x3  with- 
out reason. 
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of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  passage  which  contains  7  "- 
87  (excepting  the  interpolated  verses  83-5^).  It  is  a 
song  such  as  might  have  been  sung  on  the  evening  of 
the  wedding-day.  The  opening  description  is  true  in 
idea,  though  imaginary  in  its  incidents.  It  is  true  in 
idea ;  for  every  marriage,  according  to  the  poet,  should 
arise  from  the  free  affection  of  one  man  and  one 
woman.  It  is  imaginary  in  its  details,  for  the  incidents 
are  inconsistent  with  what  was  allowable  in  courtship. 
For  real  songs  of  courtship  such  as  an  Israelite  might 
have  used,  see  Rtickert's  Hamdsa,  bk.  iv. ).  The  closing 
eulogy  of  love  as  *  strong  as  death,  inflexible  as  Sheol, 
whose  flashes  are  flashes  of  fire,  [whose  flame  is]  a  flame 
from  heaven '  '^  (86),  is  noble. 

The  poetical  form,  and  therefore  also  the  origin,  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  seems  to  be  no  longer  doubtful. 

Fully  twenty  years  ago  (1878)  the  present  writer  rejected 
Ewald  s  interpretation  of  Song  (5 1 1^,  but  still  thought  it  possible, 

10   PrARAni;     ^^  omitting  interpolations  and  transposing 
J^'  *^»*^*     certain  misplaced  passages,  to  restore  some- 
Writ6r  8  rela-   thin^  like  Uie  original  sequence,  and  to  re- 
tion  to  W6tZ*  cognise  a  loose  imperfect  plot  such  as  quick- 
gf^tfi  witted  hearers  and  spectators  might  have 

divined.  He  saw  also  that  the  poem  was 
based  on  popular  songs,3  and  admitted  the  critical  significance 
of  the  information  furnished  by  Wetrstein.  *  When  we  consider/ 
he  then  wrote,  '  that  processions  and  the  choral  performance  of 
lyric  poems  were  familiar  to  the  Israelites  from  Samuel  down- 
wards, it  becomes  a  highly  probable  conjecture  that  this  custom 
of  the  Syrian  peasants  was  already  in  vogue  in  the  times  of  the 
or  writers.  ^  This  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  coincidence 
between  the  time  when  the  incidents  of  the  Song  are  supposed 
to  take  place  (see  Song  2  1-13)  and  the  time  of  the  peasants' 
weddings  in  Syria  (March  is  the  most  beautiful  time  of  the 
Syrian  year).'  He  further  noticed  two  or  three  of  the  waf/"- 
passages  in  the  Son^,  and  (after  Kohler)  the  implied  reference 
to  the  sword-dance  m  Song  6 10  i^  (r.  1 1/.  being  misplacedX 
He  was  far,  however,  from  realising  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  songs  were  analogous  to  the  traditional  Syrian,  and 
thought  that  a  part  of  the  Song  related  to  the  happy  courtship 
of  the  rustic  lovers;  nor  did  he  understand  the  reference  to 
Solomon^  or  the  meaning  of  *the  Shulammite.'  To  Budde 
he  owes  it  that  he  has  adopted  a  more  consistent  theory.^ 

The  book  is  an  anthology  of  songs  used  at  marriage 
festivals  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  revised  and  loosely  con- 

11  Resnlt.   "^^^   ^y  *"  editor  without  regard  to 

temporal  sequence ;  in  sa3ring  which,  we 

do  not  deny  that  the  kernel  of  the  work  may  have  been 

brought  from  some  other  part  of  the  country,  perhaps 

in  the  north. 

What  of  the  supposed  indications  of  unity?  These 
are  foimd  partly  in  the  phraseology  ('Solomon,'  'the 

12.  ADDarent  ^"^'    '<^"g^'^s  of  Jerusalem.'  'my 
wwit^         beloved,'  'my  friend,'  the  seeming  re- 
y*  frains  in  27  85  84 ;  as  well  as  in  217a 

46a;  and  in  2 17^  814^),  partly  in  the  poetical  colour, 
partly  in  the  feeling  or  spirit,  and  of  course  in  the 
circumstances.  This  agreement  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem  is  not  as  great  as  has  been  supposed. 
As  Bickell  observes,  '  Generatim  omnia  verbotenus 
repetita  serius  inserta  sunt '  ;  in  6  such  repetitions  are 
even  more  plentiful  than  in  MT.  The  genuine  points 
of  phraseological  agreement  are  quite  accoimted  for  by 
the  traditional  conventions  of  these  love  songs.  That 
the  feeling,  the  poetical  colour,  and  the  circumstances 
are  the  same,  harmonises  with  the  assumed  origin  of 
the  songs.  The  prominence  of  the  mother  (16  34 
825)  is  to  be  explained  not  (with  Ewald,  334)  by  '  the 
Shulammite's '  supposed  loss  of  her  father,  but  as  a  vestige 
of  the  matriarchate  ( .Xfutterrecht).  With  regard  to  Song 
l4and  Song  8 10,  which,  taken  together,  may  seem  to 
show  that  the  heroine  had  been  placed  in  a  royal  palace 
but  had  •  compelled  her  assailant  to  leave  her  in  peace ' 

1  These  verses  are  not  in  the  metre  of  the  rest  of  the  passage ; 
the  two  former  come  from  26/.  (cp  3  5),  while  the  last  has  been 
suggested  oy  3  6. 

*  Or,  'a  most  vehement  flame.*  The  final  ,t  may  be  simply 
an  afformative  Qager,  Jastrow). 

»  Sec  Founders  o/OTCrit.  (1893),  350. 

*  Budde's  attempt  {New  Worlds  March  1894)  to  show  that 
some  of  the  less  poetical  passages  are  due  to  the  collector  and 
reviser  of  the  songs,  who  now  and  then  misunderstood  the  texts, 
cannot  here  be  considered. 
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(Robertson  Smith's  paraphrase  of  810^),  we  should  hold 
that  the  'chambers'  of  I4  are  those  of  the  crowned 
bridegroom,  and  that  the  'peace'  of  810  belongs  to  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  '  fortress '  (see  above). 

Historically,  the  Song  would  gain,  could  it  be  shown 
to  be  pre-exilic.  What  would  not  one  give  for  the 
l«  DfttA  ^^^^  liltings  of  ancient  Hebrew  maidens, 
•  and  for  a  noble  popular  protest  against 
the  doubtful  innovations  of  the  unpatriotic  Solomon? 
Robertson  Smith  in  1876  held  that  the  Song  of  Songs 
was  just  such  a  protest  '  The  conservative  revolution 
of  Jeroboam  was,'  he  remarks,  '  in  great  measure  the 
work  of  the  prophets,  and  must  therefore  have  carried 
with  it  the  religious  and  moral  convictions  of  the  people. 
An  important  element  in  these  convictions,  which  still 
claims  our  fullest  sympathy,  is  powerfully  set  forth  in 
the  Canticles,  and  the  deletion  of  the  book  fi-om  the 
Canon  .  .  .  would  leave  us  without  a  most  necessary 
complement  to  the  Judaean  view  of  the  conduct  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  we  get  in  the  historical  books.  *  The 
reference  to  the  harem  life  of  Solomon,  however,  is  con- 
fined to  two  verses  (Song 6  8/. ) ;  it  is  rather  sportive  than 
polemical,  and,  attractive  as  the  protest-theory  is,  it  is 
opposed  to  a  soimd  exegesis  (see  above). 

For  a  pre-exilic  date  there  is   no  solid  argument. 

(a)  The  title,  which  is  not  by  the  author  (note  "wk), 
14  n  t  nra   ^  ^^  course  not  more  trustworthy  than 

...  *^'  the  headings  of  the  •  Solomonic '  psalms. 
eziUC.  ^^j  rpj^g  points  of  contact  with  Hosea  (cp 
Song  2x3  4ii  611  with  Hos.  I46-9)  and  Prov.  1-9  (cp 
Song  4 II 14/.  with  Prov.  63  7 17  615-17)  prove  only  that 
different  poets  used  similar  (conventional )  images.  More- 
over, recent  criticism  tends  to  show  that  Hos.  14  a- 10  and 
Prov.  1-9  are  post-exilic,  (c)  The  phrase  ontr'l^a  *  (going 
down)  straight,' used  of  wine,  in  Song  7 9  FVov.  2831, 
is  indecisive,  whether  Prov.  I.e.  is  early  or  late,  (rf)  The 
mention  of  Tirzah  beside  Jerusalem  (Song64)  need  not 
point  to  '  the  brief  period  when  that  city  was  the  capital 
of  the  dynasty  of  Baasha'  (but  see  Tirzah),  for  (if  MT 
is  correct)  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  site  of  Tirzah  that  is 
referred  to — a  beauty  which  could  not  pass  away  with 
a  dynasty.  Most  probably,  however,  we  should  emend 
the  text  thus,  '  Thou  art  beautiful  as  the  narcissus,  comely 
as  the  lily  of  the  valleys'^  (cp  2i).  If  so,  Tirzah  is 
not  mentioned,  {e)  That  the  references  to  Solomon 
prove  nothing,  we  have  seen  already.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  absurd  to  base  an  argument  on  the  comparison  of 
the  lady  in  Song  1 9  with  one  of  Pharaoh's  mares.  If 
the  bridegroom  could  be  likened  to  Solomon,  the  bride 
could  be  likened  to  one  of  Solomon's  finest  Egyptian 
horses,  especially  if  the  songs  were  written  while  Pales- 
tine formed  part  of  the  Graeco- Egyptian  empire  (cp 
Theocr.  Id.  15  5a/. ).  Whether  Solomon  really  obtained 
horses  fi*om  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here  (see  Mizraim,  §  2a). 

For  a  post-exilic  date  the  main  arguments  are  these : 
(rt)  The  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagiographa. 

(b)  The  beauty  of  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  late  (Ps.  48a 

IB  Post-exilic  ^^*  ^"^*  ^^^'*  ^^^  ^^®  absence  of 
.  roBti-e  .  striking  archaisms  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, (d)  The  importance  attached  to  rare  exotic 
plants  and  to  garden-cultivation  points  to  Babylonian 
influence  (see  Garden).  See  Song  4ia-i5,  where  the 
following  plant-names,  which  are  of  foreign  grigin,  and 
very  possibly  late,  deserve  attention. 

mVnK  (also  Ps.  45  9,  late,  where,  as  here,  it  is  coupled 
with  lb;  cp  Prov.  717,  and  see  Alx)Es).  j"id^  (also 
Prov.  7  17  Ex.  30  23,  both    passages   late),  Di)"0  (dr. 

1  MT  is  hardly  defensible.  Fair  women  would  not  be  com- 
pared to  cities.  Tg.  paraphrases  *  as  the  women  of  Tiran  (jjnnX* 
or  Tirzah  (Neub.  Giogr.  du  Talm.  172).  Bickell  and  Bu.  omit 
'as  Tirzah,  comely  as  Jerusalem,'  as  weakening  the  effect  of 
*  terrible '  which  follows ;  but  nc'K,  'terrible,'  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  D'i^c;;  (in  the  phrase  'V  Wnr,  *  lily  of  the  valleys  "X  On 
mVjn33i  see  Ensigns,  \\b, 
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X«7.),  fn  (also  1 12),  and,  following  Grtltz,  onTj  (for  the 
tautological  dtu),  new  Heb.  for  '  roses. '  ^ 

The  fondness  of  the  poet  of  Canticles  for  spices  led  the  ancient 
scribes  into  some  very  strange  textual  errors— viz.,  (i)  46,  '  to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh  (TSn)  and  the  hill  of  fiankincensc*  (nyi27n), 
where  -on  should  be  poTHi  'Hermon,'  and  ,1313^  should  be 
IWaVn  (cp  •b*'a)  ;  very  probably,  also,  the  correct  reading  in 
r.  8  is  'from  the  hills  of  the  cedars,  from  the  mountains 
of  the  c>'pre«o«s '  (c*m3  mr©  0*nK  myaJC) ;  (a)  8 14,  in  the 
'mountains  of  spices' (D*Cr  a),  'r3  should  certainly  be  0^^151,  to 
which,  if  We.'s  view  of  Tina  ^THi  'mountains  of  malobathron' 
(We.  Prol.<?)  409),5*  was  that  of  the  early  scribes,  we  may  add 
217  where  we  should  read  D'n""l3  'n,  'mountains  of  cypresses' 
(tee  BetherX 

Add  t^iK=new  Heb.  ,nnJK.  6  n,  and  perhaps  -15b 
=  ici5irpo5,  1x4  4  13  (plur.).  Last,  not  least,  we  have 
the  Persian  loan-word  for  plantation  or  park,  0718.  4  13  ; 
elsewhere  only  Neh.  2  8  Eccl.  2$,  though  the  exact 
history  of  the  form  is  doubtful. 

One  Greek  loan-word*  has  been  found  in  J^*TBK,  'palanquin/ 
S'9=:^p<ioK  (so  9  ;  but  see  Litter).  In  the  Midrash  'k  is  cx« 
plained  by  KCinfl — »•<■•,  ^piw*a.  In  Sota  49a  it  is  said  that  the 
use  of  the  bridal  litter  (jinSK)  was  forbidden  by  the  Jewish 
authorities  during^  the  Bar-Cochba  war.  On  the  gorgeous 
^pfia  of  the  Syrian  ladies  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  see 
]Polybius  (ap.  Athen.  6  22^  The  only  doubt  can  be  whether  'k 
b  not  a  gloss.     Metrical  reasons  suggest  its  excision  (Bickell). 

(e)  Among  the  distinctly  late  words  are  jeinit 
810  76^  (for  Judg.  823-27  is  not,  as  it  stands, 
ancient;  see  Budde) ;  i^i^.  6x5  Esth.  16;  3K  (plur.), 
61X  Job  812;  lahi,  4x  65;  nSiran,  2x  Is.  85  x; 
D'TTin.  1  to  (tin,  Aram,  and  new  Heb. ) ;  Vni.  n*|^n.  ps.i 
•  to  glance,'  D*3nn  '  smoke-holes,'  29  ;  3op.  1 "  ;  .liTjo, 
2x4  Ezek.  3820  (Aram,  wn)  'a  step* ;  -rrop.  2 13 15  7x2 
and  perhaps  Is.  168  (for  riTDir.  see  SBOT,  ad  loc.  ; 
cp  Duval,  REJ  I4277) ;  ijyp,  'winter,'  2xi;  n"»jn^Ji  62XX  j 
D'D*cn,  62  ;  p^  (plur. ),  82  Prov.  78  Eccl  I245  (cp  Grttt*, 
49);  130  (Piel),  63 ;  pp  (Piel),  '  to  spring,'  28  ;  Ttjj.  '  to 
keep,'  1 6  8 XI 12  ;  ,13^0,  'enclosed,'  73.  (/)  Grammatical 
forms.  Note  .t^,  1  xs,  etc. ;  n^ia,  1 17  ;  .itk,  '  where,' 
I7  (cp  ns,  Dan.  728);  naric,  'how'? 63,  Es'th.  86.  Also 
r  for-ETK.  22  times.  7t^,  I7,  like  tdW.  Jon.  1  7,  and 
■n^K  Wa.  Eccl.  8x7,  rtffi^  TdK,  Dan,  Ixo.  *W,  16  8x2  ; 
^,87  (exactly  the  Mishna  usage),  {g)  ttj,  44,  for 
nn,  may  perhaps  point  to  the  post-exilic  period  (see 
Bonk,  ZATW  11 127). 

The  preceding  list  of  arguments,  though  not  ex- 
haustive, should  be  sufficient.  Linguists,  such  asGesenius 
among  d^ristians  and  M.  Sachs  among  Jews,  long  ago 
recognised  the  modem  character  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
question,  however,  was  a  complicated  one,  and  ingenuity 
did  its  best  to  save  an  early  date,  and  with  it  (it 
appeared )  the  historical  value  of  the  Song.  It  is  time  for 
critical  students  to  look  at  the  facts  more  frankly.  We 
can  now  show  that  this  anthology  of  songs  is  post-exilic, 
and  may  conjecture  that  it  is  nearly  contemporary  with 
that  'song  of  love'  (and  of  spices),  Ps.  45.  It  is  not 
easy  to  find  a  period  more  suitable  to  all  the  data  than 
one  of  the  early  and  fortunate  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
(cp  Founders,  353).  A  still  later  date  is  suggested  by 
Winckler  {Altor.  Forschungen^  295). 

Like  the  other  poetical  books,  the  Song  of  Songs 
suffers  from  many,  often  most  unfortunate,  corruptions 

Ifi  TfiTt    ^^  ^®  ^'^^^  •  ^*^"*®  dislocations  of  passages 
•  have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  inter- 
im The  first  mention  of  roses  elsewhere  is  in  Ekrclus.  (see  RosbX 
This  would  allow  us  to  date  the  song  in  w-250  b.c.     There  were 
roses  in  Babylon  in  Herodotus's  time  {Herod.  1  igsX 

2  He  was  anticipated  by  Field  {Orig.  Hex.  2415),  who  gives 
the  rendering  of  Sexta  as  uaXa(/3<£)9p(ovX  '  Dat  et  nuilolMthron 
Syria,'  says  PL  {HNVl  \\ 

^  S  Another  of  the  supposed  Greek  words  arises  from  a  coirup- 
tion  of  the  text.    See  Armoury. 

*  yarm  in  76,  however,  is  corrupt. 
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preter.  Gr&tz  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  bad  state 
of  the  text.  Among  recent  scholars  Bickell  and  Budde 
have  done  most ;  Bickell's  chief  results  have  been  in- 
corporated in  Budde's  excellent  commentary.  Perles, 
in  his  Analekten  ('95),  has  considered  about  ten 
passages,  and  the  present  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
correct  some  of  the  chief  errors  {JQR  and  Exp.  Times 
for  1898-99  and  Expositor,  Feb.  1899,  145  #).  Among 
these  corrections  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  according 
to  Bickell,  '  the  Shulammite '  in  7 1  is  due  to  corruption  ; 
against  this  view,  however,  see  Budde,  who  points  out 
that,  since  the  phrase '  the  Shulammite*  is  not  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  that  the  bride  is  a  Shulammite  damsel, 
and  only  means  'one  who  is  as  fair  as  Abishag  the 
Shulammite,'  it  is  no  gain  to  the  adherents  of  the  dramatic 
or  idyllic  theory  to  have  the  correctness  of  n'sVirn 
assured  to  them.  Contrary  to  Perles  (who  on  this  point 
is  an  adherent  of  Gratz),  Bickell  further  thinks  that  anj  ^'g 
in  6x2  (see  Amminadib)  also  is  not  the  true  reading. 
He  regards  anj  nsy  na  (na  derived  from  nia  in  ni33"0 
which  is  corrupt)  as  a  doublet  of  [n]  an:  [*Dy]  na  in  7  2, 
and  renders  *  my  noble  kinswoman ' ;  Budde  prefers  to 
wait  for  more  light.  Perles  has  pointed  the  way  to  a 
better  solution  by  grouping  6x2  and  72  with  7?.  Here, 
the  present  wTiter  thinks,  we  should  read  n?  njnie 
Jl*o««^,  'loved  one,  Shunammite  damsel,'  and,  con- 
sequently, he  makes  the  same  restoration  in  6x2  and 
72 — f .  ^. ,  ri'e:^;?  na.  Certainly  Bickell  is  right  in  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  'chariots* 
of  which  MT  and  therefore  also  EV  speak  in  6 12.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Shulammite' s  having  been  surprised 
in  the  nut-orchard  by  the  king's  retinue  (cp  Driver, 
Introd.,  442,  446)  breaks  down,  when  strict  criti- 
cism is  applied  to  the  text.  On  Cant  36-ix,  which 
is  disfigured  by  curious  corruptions  (one  of  which  is  the 
famous  l^nBK,  RV  •  palanquin ' ),  see  Litter. 

We  must  now  endeavour  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Song.  We  shall  not  be  ungrateful  for  the  material 
17  V  In  w^i*^^  i^  supplies  to  students  of  manners 
*  and  customs  and  the  distribution  of  plants  ; 
but  it  b  much  more  important  that  it  opens  a  window 
into  the  heart  of  ordinary  Israelites,  {a)  The  Song 
reveals  a  very  pure  conception  of  true  love,  as  springing 
out  of  a  free  inclination  of  one  man  and  one  woman,* 
and  rising  into  a  passionate  and  indestructible  union  of 
hearts.  If  the  songs  were  written  (or  even  if  they  were 
only  edited,  revised,  and  supplemented)  in  the  early 
Greek  period,  what  a  contrast  they  offer  to  much  that 
was  current  at  the  luxurious  court  of  the  Ptolemies  I 
{b)  The  Song  shows  also  a  genuine  love  of  nature. 
•  The  writer  inspires  us  with  his  own  delicate  joys.  The 
breath  of  spring  still  breathes  through  his  words. 
Its  scents,  its  fresh  moist  greenness,  the  old  hopeful 
spring  notes  heard  in  the  woods,  again  are  all  here. '  • 
There  is  nothing  more  lovely  than  the  spring  of 
Palestine,  and  this  old  poet  felt  it  Where  the  images 
are  bizarre,  we  need  not  put  it  down  to  him.  The  wasj- 
songs  were,  and  still  are,  governed  by  strict  convention 
(cp  Wetz.  in  Del.  174-177).  Ovid  and  Theocritus 
are  not  without  some  of  these  strange  love  images.' 
{c)  •  Race -psychology'  also  may  gather  something. 
Twice  the  heroine  falls  into  a  perplexing  confusion 
between  dreamland  and  reality  (Song3x-4  62-7).  This 
can  be  paralleled  from  Arabic  love  poetry,  in  which  the 
dream-form  of  the  beloved  receives  an  objective  exist- 
ence, and  lovers  even  give  their  respective  apparitions 
a  rendezvous  (see  Hatndsa,  Frejrtag,  32  ;  Lyall,  TranS' 
lations,  12).*  {d)  If  the  poem  is  f)ost-exilic,  it  shows 
us  that  there  were  times  and  seasons  (cp  Eccl.  84)  of 
which  legalism  could  not  overshadow  the  joyousness. 
1  It  reminds  us  of  the  fine  love-sentiment  of  the  Arabic 

'    Namdsa. 

«  W.  G.  Forbes,  Sermons  C85),  p.  X47. 

8  Cp  especially  Song  1 9  with  Theocr.  Id.  18  30, 

I        *  See  ^amdsOf  6x2,  and  c^  Journal  Asiatiquet  1838,  p.  375, 

'    etc. 
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In  this  and  in  other  respects  our  notion  of  the  post-exilic 
period  may  perhaps  need  revision. 

Is  this,  then,  the  whole  worth  of  the  S5ong  for  us? 
Being  canonical,  must  it  not  have  some  subtle  religious 
value  which  has  been  overlooked  ?  * 

The  answer  is  (i)  that  wt  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  R.  'Akiba's  well-known  saying  about  the  Song  at 
the  S>Tiod  of  Jamnia  (see  Canon,  §  53)  represents  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  first  admitted  this  popular 
and  supposed  Solomonic  work  among  the  Kethubhim  ; 
and  (2)  that  the  mistake  of  a  Jewish  Synod  cannot  be 
perpetually  endorsed  by  Christian  common -sense  and 
scholarship.  We  have  therefore  to  revise  our  con- 
ception of  the  word  '  canonical '  in  its  application  to  the 
OT  writings. 

Besides  the  commentaries  of  Ew.,  Hitz,,  GrStz,  Del.,  Stickel, 
Oettli  iKHC,  '98),  etc,  consult  WRS,  art.  ♦Canticles,'  EB^% 
BdlU's  review  of  KaGVCipf,  JaAr^.y.jiii^.  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  1877,  p. 
138^  ;  Bu.*s  rev.  of  Stickel,  TLZ,  24th  March  1888,  his  art.  m 
New  IVor/d,  March  1894,  and  his  fine  commentary,  1898 ;  also 
R.  Martineau,  Amer.  Joum.  0/  Philology ^  1892,  pp.  307-328; 
Bickell,  Carmina  VT  met  rice  ('82) ;  Siegfried,  C.,  Prrd.  «. 
//oheslied  (gS);  Riedel,  Die  Ausleg.  des  Hohenliedes  in  der 
fad.  Gemeituie  u.  der  ckrisil.  Kirche  ('98).  t.  K.  C 

CAP  (neTACOC  [AV]  ;  according  to  one  view  it  has 
been  borrowed  in  Aramaic  under  the  form  K^S  Dan. 
821 ;  but  see  Breeches,  2  ;  Turban.  2  ;  and  cp/oum. 
PAil.  26309/.),  the  Greek  broad-brimmed  (fr.  irerdv- 
vvfu)  felt  hat  which  Jason  made  the  Jewish  youth 
wear  (2  Mace.  4 12  RV ;  AV  'hat').  It  was  worn 
(originally)  chiefly  by  shepherds  and  hunters,  was  an 
attribute  of  Hermes, ^  and  so  became  the  badge  of  the 
palasstra. 

This  assumes  that  the  text  is  genuine  (note  that  vmravKnitv 
in  (B^  precedes^  The  Syr.  reads  |j^s.«*CbA^O  f^  nM-s-  cp  2  S. 
1231  (Pesh.),  where  MT  has  |3Sp.  Did  the  translator  think  of 
eiriroo-if?  Equally  obscure  is  the  origin  of  the  Vg.  in  In  pa- 
naribuSy  though  the  infamy  and  vice  of  the  later  gymnasia,  the 
fact  that  the  Ep^tata  were  celebrations  of  a  more  or  less  free 
and  unrestrained  character,  and  the  allusion  to  vicious  practices 
in  2  Mace  64,  make  'wpossibU  that  a  genuine  tradition  has  been 
followed. 

CAPER-BERRY  (njV2«,  KAnnARic  [BNAC]). 
Eccles.  125t  RV.  That  the  Hyssop  [q.v.)  is  the 
caper-plant  [Capparis  spinosa,  L. )  is  a  favourite  theory. 
Still  more  prevalent  is  the  view  that  the  word  rendered 
•desire'  in  AV  RV"^-  of  Eccles.  I.e.  ('the  almond  tree 
shall  flourish,  and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and 
desire  shall  fail')  denotes  the  berry  of  the  caper-plant* 
The  difficulties  of  translation  are  as  great  in  the  third  of 
these  clauses  as  in  the  others  (Almond,  Grasshopper). 
The  Revisers  of  OT  changed  *  desire '  into  '  the  caper- 
berry,'  but  could  not  determine  on  a  satisfactory  verb  ; 
'  fail '  therefore  remains,  with  '  Or,  burst  *  in  the  margin. 
Thus  much  at  any  rate  is  plain  :  the  noun  in  this  clause 
must  denote  some  object  in  the  physical  world. 

The  rendering  'the  caper-berry*  (0,  Aq.  Vg.)*  has 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  moderns,  among  whom  G. 
F.  Moore'  deserves  special  mention  because  of  the 
fresh  light  which  he  has  brought  from  Mishnic  and 
Talmudic  sources.  The  rendering  '  desire '  ( Abulwalld  ; 
Parchon)  is  a  worthless  modern  guess. 

In  spite  of  the  agreement  of  scholars,  the  clause 
remains  obscure,  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  interpret- 
ing the  predicate  tsb.  (i)  Plutarch  {Symp.  62)  speaks 
of  the  caper  being  used  as  a  relish  to  induce  appetite 
for  food  ;    mediaeval  Arabic  writers  mention  its  effects 

1  Even  Herder  fell  into  this  error ;  see  Haym,  Herder,  287. 
3  In  middle  and  low  Latin  petasum  becomes   the  winged 
shoe  of  Mercury  (Dufresne,  ed.  Favre). 

5  That  this  fruit,  and  not  the  berry-like  bud  familiar  in 
modern  times,  is  intended  appears  cleariy  from  the  Talmudic 
references  (see  Lflw,  PJianz.  264),  and  the  exhaustive  discussion 
in  Moore's  art.  referred  to  below. 

*  Pesh.  has  a  double  rendering:  (i)  the  caper,  (2)  miseiy — 
the  latter  seemingly  based  on  a  supposed  (but  impossible) 
abstract  use  of  the  fem.  of  l'V3K  ;  cp  Sym.  1^  ivivmnK  and  Field, 
Hex.  2403. 

6  See  his  article,  JDL  10  55-64  ('91). 
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in  stimulating  sexual  impulse  (Wetz.  in  Del  Koh. 
452) ;  ^  and  it  was  in  traditional  use  (especially  the  fruit  | 
in  the  middle  ages  as  a  stimulant  in  senile  disorders."** 
It  has  been  sought,  accordingly,  to  explain  isn  as  mean- 
ing '  fail  of  effect '  (so  RV  text),  and  this  will  do  as  a 
makeshift  :  when  even  the  caper  fails,  nothing  is  left  to 
try.  Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Heb.  verb  can  have  this  meaning  ;  Delitzsch's  explana- 
tion of  it  as  a  case  of  internal  Hiphil  ( '  produces  failure ' 
— i.e. ,  •  fails ')  is  most  unlikely. 

(2)  Others  have  thought  of  the  bursting  of  the  ripe  berry  and 
the  scattering  of  its  seeds  as  a  synonym  for  death  (so  RVnifir.) ; 
but  this  is  quite  untenable,  (a)  because  of  the  fact  that  the  root  Tffl 
is  nowhere  used  in  a  physical  sense  in  Hebrew,^  {S>)  because  the 
context  requires  a  phrase  descriptive  of  old  age  rather  than  of 
death,  and  (c)  because  of  the  botanical  impossibility  of  the  inter- 
pretation, there  being  no  evidence  that  the  fruit  of  Capparis 
spinosa  is  dehiscent. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  give  the  Heb.  verb  the  very 
unusual  sense  of  '  fail '  we  can  only  say  that  probably, 
as  in  the  other  clauses,  the  metaphor  indicates  some 
feature  in  the  old  man's  appearance  or  physical  state, 
and  Moore's  suggestion,  to  emend  Tsn  into  some 
derivative  of  ms  appears  a  good  one. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CAPEBNAUH  is  the  transliteration  of  the  Text. 
Rec.  KAnepNAOYM  ;  but  KBDZ,  followed  byTisch., 
1  Worn  A  Treg.,  WH.  etc.,  read  KA<t)ApNAOYM  (so 
X.  niune.  p^j^  ^^  j^^  ^  ,j^^  original  was,  there- 
fore, Din3  nB3,  village  of  Nahum.  It  is  not  mentioned 
before  the  NT,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  iS3 
prevails  in  the  composition  only  of  comparatively  late 
names,  is  proof  of  an  origin  shortly  before  the  time  of 
Jesus.  Whether  by  Nahum  is  meant  the  prophet,  we  do 
not  know.  In  Jerome's  time  it  was  another  Galilean 
town  that  was  associated  with  him  (GASm.  Twelve 
Proph.  279). 

Capernaum  became  the  home  of  Jesus  (kv  o(K(fi 
iarlp,  Mk.  2z)  and  'his  own  city'  (Mt.  9i)  after  his 
n  xt  f  rejection  by  the  townsmen  of  Nazareth. 

2.  tteterences.  ^^^^  j^^  preached  (Mt.85  Mk.l2i 
0  33  36  Jn.  6  etc. ) ;  did  many  wonderful  works,  healing 
Peter's  mother-in-law  and  many  others  (Mk.  13x34),  a 
paralytic  (Mt.  9i  Mk.  2i  Lk.  5 18),  a  centurion's  servant 
(Mt.  85  Lk.  7i),  a  man  with  an  tmclean  spirit  (Mk.  I23 
Lk.  433),  and  (by  a  word  from  Cana)  a  nobleman's 
servant  ( Jn.  4  46)  ;  and  called  the  fishermen  Peter  and 
Andrew  (Mk.  I16),  and  Matthew  or  Levi,  who  sat  to 
receive  toll  (Mt.  98  Mk.  2i4  Lk.  627).  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  body  of  citizens  remained  unmoved,  and  Jesus 
pronounced  woe  upon  the  place  (Mt.  II23  Lk.  IO15, 
RV).  These  passages  imply  that  Capernaum  wiis  a 
ir6Xt$,  with  a  Roman  garrison,  a  synagogue  (built  by 
the  centurion),  and  a  customs-station ;  and  that  it  lay 
down  in  the  basin  of  the  lake  (Jn.  2 12  Lk.  431),  and  on 
the  lake  shore  (Mt.  413),  and  (presumably  from  the 
customs  station)  on  the  great  high  road  from  Damascus 
past  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  to  the  Levant  (cp  way  of 
the  sea  quoted  in  Mt.  415/.  from  Is.  9 1  [8  23]).  A 
comparison  of  Jn.  617  with  Mt.  14  34  would  seem  also  to 
imply  that  it  lay  on  or  near  the  plain  of  Ciennesaret  at 
the  NW.  corner  of  the  lake. 

The  name  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  amid  the 
scattered   evidence  of  writers   since   the  NT  and  the 
a  S  tAii    ^^'*^°^^  groups  of  ruin  which  strew  the 

.  -  ■  j.4fl\i  lake  shore  between  Gennesaret  and  the 
laentmcauons.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  Jordan,  diversity  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  modem  opinion  has  naturally  arisen. 
Two  sites  divide  the  authorities — Khirbet  el-Minyeh 
(several  mounds  with  indistinguishable  ruins  and  an  old 
Khan  also  called  Minyeh  on  the  N.  comer  of  Gen- 
nesaret) ;  and  Tell-Hura,  a  heap  of  black  basalt  ruins 

1  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  neither  Dioscorides  (2  204) 
nor  Pliny  (13 127  20165/?^)  mentions  cither  of  these  effects. 

a  So  Tragus  {De  Stirp.  Hist.  Comm.  1552,  8968)  writes  to 
the  effect  that,  cooked,  and  taken  with  oil  and  vinegar,  it  is 
used  with  benefit  in  cases  of  palsy,  gout,  *  phlegm,'  *  spleen,' 
sciatica,  in  urinary  troubles,  and  as  an  emmenagogue. 

8  Even  if  it  were,  the  Hiphil  would  not  mean  *  to  burst.' 
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with  the  remains  of  a  white  marble  edifice  and  a  curious 
tomb  two  miles  and  a  half  farther  west,  ?vnd  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Joidan.  Between 
these  two  the  evidence  is  not  quite  conclusive. 

For  Tell- Hum  there  is  usually  quoted  the  evidence  of 
Josephus,  who  says  that,  having  been  thrown  from  his 
4  Josenhna.  ^^^^  *"  *  skirmish  with  the  Roman  forces 
*^  in  Jordan,  he  was  carried  to  a  village 
called  K€<f>apPiafjui>y  {bib.  72),  and  thence  to  Taricheae. 
Even  if  this  reading  were  correct,  Josephus,  with  injuries 
so  slight  as  he  reports,  might  as  easily  have  been  carried 
the  5  m.  to  Gennesaret  as  the  two  and  a  half  to  Tell- 
Hum,  especially  as  his  desire  seems  to  have  been  to  get 
to  Taricheae.  It  is  suspicious,  however,  that  he  calls 
the  place  a  village  (Kt^/tt^).  and  Niese  fixes  the  proper 
reading  as  K€<f>apv(aK6¥.  The  only  other  evidence 
Josephus  gives  favours  Kh3.n  Minyeh.  He  describes 
(^/iii.  108)  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  as  watered  by  'a 
most  copious  fountain '  called  by  the  people  of  the 
country  Capharnaum.  This  Robinson  believes  to  be 
the  'Ain  et-Tin,  close  by  Khan  Minyeh  ;  more  prob- 
ably it  was  the  'Ain  ei-TSbi^ah,  whose  waters  were 
conveyed  in  an  aqueduct  past  the  site  of  Khan  Minyeh 
into  the  plain.  Tell- Hum,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
neither  fountain  nor  spring. 

The  Christian  and  the  Jewish  traditions  are  divided. 
Jerome  places  Capernaum  3  R.  m.  from  Chorazin,  a 
B  Chrisiiaii  ^^*""^  which,  if  Chorazin  be  Kerazeh, 
aiid  JstKah  ^^*^^  ^^'^^  Tell-Hum.  So  do  the  data  of 
trailitiim«  Theodosius  {circa  530) ,  who.  working  from 
vaoiuons.  ^^gdala  roimd  the  N.  end  of  the  Lake, 
places  Capernaum  2  R.  m.  on  the  other  side  of  Hepta- 
pegon,  presumably  'Ain  el-Tabigah.  Isaac  Chilo  in  1334 
{Carmoly  Itiniraires,  etc.,  la  Terre  Sainte  des  xiii.- 
xvii.  Siicles,  260)  came  to  Kefar  Nachum  from  Irbid, 
and  found  it  in  ruins  with  the  tomb  of  Nahum.  In 
1 56 1  the  fichus  ha-Tsedikim  {ib.  385)  mentions 
Tanchum  with  the  tombs  of  Nahum  and  Rabbi 
Tanchum  (cp  Jichus  ka-Abot  id.  448).  Taking  Kefar 
Nachum  and  Tanchum  as  identical,  some  find  in 
•Tell-Hum'  a  corruption  of  'Tanchum.'  This  is  the 
case  for  Tell-Hum.  It  really  rests  on  the  evidence 
of  Jerome  and  Theodosius  (for  it  is  not  certain  either 
that  Kefar  Nachum  and  Tanchum  were  identical  or 
that  'Tell-Hum'  is  derived  from  'Tanchum')  ;  and  it 
is  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  Josephus.  Yet  in  recent 
times  it  has  received  a  large  increase  of  support  (Dr. 
Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,2\2<)-\^<)',  Thomson,  Land 
and  Bk.  ed.  1877,  352-356  ;  Sir  C.  Wilson,  Recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  375-387;  Gu^rin,  Galil.  1227^!;  Schaff, 
ZDPV\^\f.\  Furrer.  id.  263^,  and  in  Schenkels 
Bib.  Lex.  8495;  Frei.  ZDPV  2115;  van  Kasteren,  ib, 
11 219/.;  Schtirer's  Hist.  471  ;  Buhl,  Pal.  224/.). 

On  the  other  hand,  Arculf  s  description  of  Capernaum 
(670  A.D. ),  as  being  on  'a  narrow  piece  of  ground 
between  the  mountain  and  the  lake,'  suits  Khan 
Minyeh,  but  not  Tell-Hum.  Arculf  adds  that  it  lay 
on  the  shore  non  longo  circuitu  from  the  traditional 
spot  on  Gennesaret  where  the  loaves  were  blessed. 
He  did  not  visit  it,  but  saw  fi*om  a  distance  that  it 
had  no  walls.  Willibald's  data  (722  A.D.)  suit  any 
point  between  Mejdel  and  Beihsaida,  and  equally  in- 
definitive  are  all  other  references  till  Isaac  Chilo 
in  1334  states  that  the  town  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  Minim — i.e.,  Jews  who  had 
become  Christians — all  sorcerers  (cp  Neubauer,  Gdoj^. 
du  Taltn.  221).  Many  find  Minim  in  Minyeh.  In 
answer  to  objections  to  this  (Furrer,  ZDPP' 2s%  Jf.), 
another  derivation  has  been  suggested  through  the  older 
Arabic  spelling  el-munya,  common  in  Egypt  and  Spain 
for  'villa,*  'steading,'  'hamlet,'  etc.  =  I^t.  mansio,  Gr. 
IJLOirfi — from  which  it  is  said  to  be  derived  (Gildemeister, 
ZDPV  A.iq^J^.).  In  any  case,  a  place  lay  here  in  the 
eleventh  century  called  Munyat  HishSm  (Kazwini's 
lexicon),  and  in  1430  El-Munja,  a  village  so  large  that 
the  whole  lake  was  called  after  it     (Tristram  gives  the 
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form  'Miniyeh,'  which  Delitzsch  derives  from  Mineh, 
harbour).  And  Quaresmius  in  1616-26  {Elucid.  Terr. 
Sane.  2568)  says  that  by  the  site  of  Capernaum  there 
was  in  his  time  a  Khan  called  by  the  Arabs  Menieh — i.e. , 
Minyeh.  Ruins  have  been  found  both  on  the  plain,  by 
Robinson  {LBP  348-358)  and  Merrill  {£.  of  Jordan, 
301  /),  who  traced  a  city  wall,  and  on  the  hill  by 
Schumacher  ( ZDP  V 1 3  70). 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour 

of  '  Khan  Minyeh.'     So  Robinson,  Conder,  Henderson 

fi  Probablv  <^^'-    '58/).    Keim    {Jesus,   Engl,   ed., 

Kbto        2367^).   Stanley  {SP  384),   G.  A.  Sm. 

MinvAh       ^^"'-  ^^^^'  456/.).  Ewing  (in  Hastings, 

^'^"y®"'     DB).      The  site  suits  the  biblical  data, 

is  required  by  the  data  of  Josephus,  and  has  tradition 

in  its  favour  from  the  seventh  century  onward. 

G.  A.  S. 

CAPHAESALAMA    (xa6apcaAama    [K^V  ;     so 

S)T.],  KA<|).[Jos.],  <t)ApC.  [^^  ].  X^P<t>^PCAPAMA  [A]), 
the  scene  of  Nicanor's  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Judas, 
I  Mace.  731  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10  4).  The  name  is  ob- 
viously zhv  TDa.  which  is  met  with  in  the  Talmud  also. 
Most  commentators  (Michaelis,  Grimm,  Keil)  seek  the 
siie  somewhere  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground 
that  Nicanor's  subsequent  movements  were  first  to  Jeru- 
salem and  then  farther  northwards  to  Beth-horon. 
Ewald  and  Schtirer,  however,  prefer  to  identify  it  with 
the  Carva  Salim  mentioned  in  a  pilgrimage  of  the  year 
1065  as  near  Ramleh  and  not  far  from  Lydda  (Ew.  Hist. 
5321,  SchUr.  G/FI169  n. ;  cp  Le  Strange,  Pal.  under 
Moslems,  471  /! ).  In  the  time  of  the  crusaders  '  Capar- 
salem '  is  again  mentioned  as  a  casale  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  Mukaddasi's  location  of  it  '  in  the  district 
of  Cassarea  on  the  high  road  from  Ramleh  northwards ' 
agrees  with  the  data  in  i  Maccabees.  In  that  region 
we  find  at  the  present  day  a  village  Selmeh  3  m.  E.  of 
Joppa  and  Khirbet  es-Sualimiyeh  6  m.  farther  N.  across 
the  'Aujeh.  Kh.  Deir  Sellam,  12^  m.  W.  of  Jerusalem 
and  I  m.  S.  of  the  present  high  road  to  Joppa,  suits  the 
Maccabean,  but  not  the  mediaeval  data.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  other  Kh.  Deir  Sellam  4  m.  N. 
of  Jerusalem.  Cp  also  the  important  W.  Selmin  up 
which  runs  one  of  the  main  roads  from  the  Maritime 
Plain  to  Jerusalem.  G.  A.  s. 

CAPHENATHA,  RV  Chapuenatha  (xe^<|>€Ne^ee^ 
[ANV],  jK^w&AO  [Lag],  but  jy^ift^^  [Walton]), 
a  locality  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  repaired  (^recrireiJcurc),  i  Mace.  1237t. 
The  reading  is  uncertain,  and  the  etymologising 
attempts  of  the  older  Lightfoot  and  others  (nn'^DS,  'un- 
ripe dates,'  KnBOa,  from  silversmiths  or  some  treasure 
house)  are  best  avoided.  Sepp  and  Furrer  ( TLZ,  1896, 
col.  470)  identify  the  place  with  the  Tyropceon  valley 
(see  Jerusalem),  in  which  case  ^irc<ricciJa<re  {iTiCKiacaw 
[V])  will  have  to  be  emended. 

CAPHIRA  (K&<|>ipd^c  [A]),  I  Esd.  5 19= Ezra 2 35, 
Chephirah. 

CAPHTOB  (ninD5;  Dt.  223  Am.  97,  KAHHA- 
AOKIAC  [BAQL],  KAHA.  [F] ;  Jer.  47  [©  29]  4t,  om. 
1  Not  Crete  ^^'^Q-  a'S'kai  kahha.  [Q"'^'  ]).  also 
^  ur«*o.  Q^>curring  in  plural  form  CaphtoiiHL 
(Dnhp5;  KA<t>eopi€iM  [L].  om.  B),  Gen.l0i4  (xA- 
[AE])  =  iCh.  li2(AVCaphthorim;  XA<t>op.[A»']);  Dt. 
223t  (AV  CaphtorimB,  KAnnAAoKec  [BAFL]) ;  the 
land  and  properly  the  people  whence  came  the  Philistines. 
In  Gen.  10 14  (see  below)  ^  and  Dt.  223  Caphtorim  is  a 
synonym  for  Philistines.  Caphtor  is  now  generally 
identified  with  Crete,  an  important  island  of  which  the 
mention  is  perhaps  to  be  expected ;  see  Geogkaphv, 

1  The  words, '  whence  came  the  Philistines,'  in  Gen.  10 1 4  should 
follow  '  Caphtorim.'^  Probably  they  are  a  misplaced  (incorrect) 
gluss  from  the  margin. 
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§15(7).  In  Jer.  47  4  it  is  expressly  called  an  »k  ('island '  ?), 
and  the  Philistines  (?)  are  sometimes  called  *  Cherethites. ' 
The  Zeus  Cretagenes  in  Gaza  may  also  suggest  a  con- 
nection of  the  Philistines  with  Crete.  These  are  Dill- 
mann's  arguments.  But  ( i )  Crete  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  or  the  Egyptian  monuments  ; 
(a)  the  sense  of  *k  is  not  to  be  limited  to  '  island '  (BDB, 
•coast,  border,  region');  and  (3)  in  Jer.  I.e.  ©■  gives 
roin  KfiraKoiTo\)^  tC^v  vfifftaw — i.e.,  the  text  which  it 
followed  was  without  '  Caphtor '  ;  the  '  islands '  or 
•  coast-lands  *  might  be  the  Phoenician  colonies  ( WMM). 
As  for  •  Cherethites,*  the  current  explanation,  '  Cretans' 
2  'ChArA-  ^^^  *^^  ®'  ^^*^)'  is  very  uncertain  ;  cp 
thitaa'  not  '^Sb  probably  =  Pulasati  (Purasati),  which 


Cretans. 


is  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  sea- 


pirates  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
which  harassed  Egypt  under  Rameses  III.  The  prob- 
ability is  that  »nT3  is  a  slightly  modified  form  of  the  name 
of  another  such  tribe.  Now,  the  tribe  which  is  constantly 
coupled  with  the  Pu-ra-sa-ti  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
is  that  of  the  Ta-k-ka-ra  or  Ta-ka-ra-y.  It  is  reasonable 
to  infer  that  *nn3  is  a  form  of  Takaray,  which  was 
Hebraised  in  two  ways  :  ( i )  by  placing  the  first  con- 
sonant third  instead  of  first  (♦ma.  as  if  =  cut  off?),  and 
(a)  by  omitting  the  first  syllable  (na  ;  but  see  Carites). 
We  look  to  Egyptology,  therefore,  for  light  on  this 
problem. 

According[  to  Ebers,l  CaphtOT  b  the  Egyptian  Kaft-ur,  '  Great 

Kaft.'     This  scholnr  hela  that  Kafl  was  the  name  current  in 

Eijypt,  first  of  all  for  the  populous  Phoenician 

8.  UapntOr  not  colonies  in  the  Delta,  and  then,  more  widely, 

Fhonicia.      for  the  Phoenicians  of  Phoenicia  and  their 

colonies.      Kaft-ur  would  therefore    mean 

'Great  Phoenicia'  (cp  Magn-*  GraeciaX    This  view,  however, 

thoueh  not  without  plausible  justification,  is  no  loneer  tenable, 

as  W.  M.  Mailer  has  fully  shown  (As.  ».  Eur.  337^^ 

Keftd  is  the  name  of  a  country  which,  together  with 
Asi  (the  Alalia  of  Am.  Tab. ) — i.e.,  C3rprus — represents 
A  Ttn¥  niiiM*  ^^®  western  quarter  of  the  world  in  the 
4.  jsat  umcia.  ^^^  ^^  Thotmes  III.  No  doubt  it  is 
Cilicia  that  is  meant ;  hence  in  Lepsius's  Denktndler, 
63,  it  is  mentioned  with  Mannus  (  =  MaIlus,  a  region  of 
silver  mines)  as  inhabited  by  the  same  people.  E. 
Meyer  (who  himself,  however,  still  inclines  to  identify 
Caphtor  with  Crete)  writes  thus*  of  the  land  of  Kaft 
(i.e.,  MUller's  Keft6) :— '  The  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
the  Kafti  (formerly  wrongly  read  Kefa)  carried  on  a 
sea  trade,  and  possessed  a  richly-developed  decorative 
art  which  is  closely  related  to  the  Mycenaean.  Upon 
the  Egyptian  monuments  they  present  throughout,  in 
contrast  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  seaports, 
a  wholly  non-.Semitic  type  of  features,  and  appear  in  the 
inscriptions  as  a  western  people  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Semitic  world.  Rightly,  therefore,  have  Pietschmann, 
Steindorff,  and  W.  M.  Mtiller  rejected  the  equation 
Kaft  =  ^oty/m;  of  the  bilingual  decree  of  Canopus  and 
sought  for  Kaft  in  Asia  Minor,  perhaps  in  Cilicia. ' 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  sea-pirates  called 
Purasati  and  Takaray  are  stated  to  have  come  from  the 
'  islands '  {i.e. ,  coast-lands),  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Purasati 
(at  any  rate)  has  been  rightly  identified  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, Caphtor,  whence  the  Pfilistim  (Philistines)  came, 
must  be  a  name  for  some  part  of  the  sea-board  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  its  original  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions.  That  original  must  surely  be 
Keftd  (or  Kaft),  which  appears  to  have  been  Hebraised 
as  Caphtor.  That  Caphtorim  should  be  called  a  son  of 
Mizraim(Gen.  10 14)  is  not  surprising,  for  Caphtorim  here, 
as  well  as  in  Dt.  223,  means,  not  the  people  of  Caphtor 
(the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor)  but  the  Philistines,  who,  as 
Miiller  has  shown,  were  subject  to  Egypt  in  Shishak's 
time  and  earlier  (cp  David,  §  7).  It  is  indeed  doubtful 
whether  either  Amos  or  the  Yahwist  (J)  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  known  the  true  meaning  of  Caphtor,  for 

1  Ae.  u.  die  BB.  Mosis,  130  ^.  ['68].  So  formerly  Sayce, 
(CrrV.  M0H.{^  136). 

s  In  a  special  communication  for  the  present  work.  Cp 
WMM,  As,  «.  Eur,  347^. 
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as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  Keild  had 
passed  out  of  general  use.  As  a  name  for  Cilicia  it 
was  superseded  by  ^ilakku  (see  Cilicia,  §  2).  Hence 
the  false  tradition,  identifying  Caphtor  with  Cappa- 
docia,  could  easily  arise,  just  as  another  incorrect 
tradition  identifying  the  Cherethites  with  the  Cretans 
(on  the  other  side  see  Cherethites)  arose.  See 
WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  337,  390,  to  whom  this  (probably) 
right  explanation  of  Caphtor  is  due.  That  the  final 
r  in  Caphtor  still  needs  to  be  accounted  for  is  admitted. 

T.  K.  c 

CAPPADOCIA  (KAnn^wAOKiA  [Ti.  WH])  Acts 29 
I  Pet.  1  if.  Cappadocia,  from  a  similarity  of  sound, 
was  wrongly  identified  by  the  translators  of  ®  with 
Caphtor  (see  readings  in  previous  article).  It  is 
allowable,  however,  to  find  it  in  the  Gomer  (see 
Geography,  §  20,  i)  of  Gen.  IO2;  certainly  the 
region  called  Gimlr  by  the  Assyrians  was  in  or  near 
Cappadocia.  A  still  older  name  for  Cappadocia  seems 
to  have  been  Tabal  (see  Tubal)  ;  the  Tabalaeans  were 
scattered  abroad  on  the  invasion  of  their  lands  by  the 
Gimirrai.  The  connection  of  Cappadocia  with  the 
early  Hittites  can  only  be  mentioned  here  (see  Hit- 

TITES). 

Cappadocia  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  NT  :  Cappa- 
docian  Jews  listened  to  Peter's  sermon  (Acts  29),  and 
his  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  Christian  residents  in 
the  province  (i  Pet.  Ix).  Jews  must  early  have  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  commercial  highways  leading  to  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine  and  to  Ephesus  on  the  ^Egean. 

Strabo  (534)  sketches  the  area  included  under 
the  name  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
embraced  the  entire  neck  of  the  Anatolian  peninsula. 
Subsequently  it  was  split  up  into  the  two  independent 
monarchies  of  Cappadocia  Proper  [^  wpbt  ry  Ta^fxp, 
il  /uyd\ri)  and  Pontus  {rj  wpbi  ry  Udrrtfi  K.), 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  broad  irregular 
elevation  of  the  Tchnmli  Bel  and  Ak  Dagh  (Strabo, 
540 ;  Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  315).  In  the  south  the 
Pylae  Ciliciae  and  the  ridge  of  Taurus  marked  the 
frontier  against  Cilicia.  Lake  Tatta  was  part  of  the 
western  boundary.  In  the  SW.  Cappadocia  merged 
into  the  vast  level  plains  of  Lycaonia  and  South 
Galatia ;  eastM'ards  it  extended  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
frontier  varied  greatly,  however,  at  different  epochs, 
especially  towards  the  N.  and  the  E.  Cappadocia 

is  a  cold  elevated  table-land,  intersected  by  mountains, 
deficient  in  timber,  but  excellent  for  grain  and  graring 
(Str,  73,  539).  Its  chief  export  seems  to  have  been 
slaves  (Hor.  ^/.  1.639:  Mancipiis  locuples  eget  ^ris 
Cappadocum  rex)  \  but  they  were  not  of  much  account 
(Cic.  Post  Red.  614).  Red  ochre  (Sti'wrt/d;  /liXroj: 
Str.  540)  of  good  quality  was  exported :  the  em- 
porium was  Ephesus — not  Tarsus,  as  we  might  have 
expected.  Several  monarchs  of  Cappadocia  Proper 
bore  the  name  Ariarathes  (cp  i  Mace.  15  22).  Its  last 
king,  Archelaus,  was  deposed  by  liberius,  who  reduced 
the  country  to  the  form  of  a  province,  in  17  a.d.  (Tac. 
Ann.  242  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  46). 

In  Imperial  times  the  Cappadocian  roads  fall  into  three 
groups  ''—(S)  those  on  the  nortn,  and  (2)  those  on  the  south,  of 
the  nver  Halys,  in  both  cases  leading  eastwards  to  the  fords  of 
the  upper  Euphrates ;  (3)  transverse  roads  leading  northwards 
from  the  Cilician  Gates:  one  of  the  chief  among  these  last  was 
that  which  afterwards  became  the  pilgrims'  route  to  the  Holy 
I^nd  (Rams.  op.  cit.  255).  The  capital,  Mazaca  (Ma^axd^  from 
Mosoch,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cappadocians :  Jos.  Ant.  1.  6 1.  Gen. 
10  2),  occupied  a  central  position  actually  upon  the  Euphrates 
trade-route,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mt.  Argseus.  It  was  re- 
founded  by  Claudius,  who  gave  it  the  name  Cacsarea,  about  41 
A.D.  Because  of  the  strength  of  the  new  reliKinn  in  it,  Julian 
expunged  it  from  the  list  of  cities.  By  his  time  the  whole 
town  had  been  christianized  (irai^i}|ui«l  Xpc<mai'iVoKre«)  and  its 
great  temples  of  Zeus  PoHuchus  and  Apollo  PatroGs  had  lon^ 
been  destroyed  (Sozom.  HE  64:  Rams.  op.  cit.  303).  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  southern  Cappadocia  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  worship  of  Ma  (EnyoX  whose  priest  rivalled  the 
king  himself  in  power  (Str.  535).  At  the  time  of  Strabo's  visit 
the  Hieroduli  of  the  temple  numbered  over  six  thousand,  and 
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almost  oil  the  people  of  Comana  were  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly Mrith  the  worship.  At  Venasa  there  was  a  similar 
establishment  devoted  to_  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Str.  537,  Rams. 
0^.  cit.  Ms).  It  is  only  in  later  ecclesiastical  history  that  the 
towns  of  Cappadocia  are  celebrated— ^^.,  Nyssa,  Nananzus, 
Samosata,  Tyana.  For  the  Christianity  of  Cappadocia,  see 
Rams.  CA.  in  K.  EmpX^)  443^  W.  J.  W. 

CAPTAIN.  The  lavish  use  of  this  old  English  word 
in  EV  is  perplexing.  We  shall  mention  the  words 
which  it  represents,  suggesting  in  some  cases  substitutes. 
EV  is  by  no  means  consistent :  the  words  referred  to  are 
sometimes  rendered  differently  (op  Officer,  Prince, 
Ruler). 

X.  Ba'alf  7^3  in  nvips  's,  properly  'one  who  was  on  the 
watch,' Jer.87i3t. 

a.  Tipksdr^  TDBO  Jer.  61  a;,  Nah.  8 17  (RV  *  marshal  •)•    See 

SCRIBB. 

3.  Nilgtd^  "yy^  I  S.  18 14,  prop,  the  foremost  one ;  hence 
•prince  •  [RV  usially]  or  *  leader '  [EV  i  Ch.  12  27  18  1]. 

4.  Ndst^  K*b3  Nu.23  etc.  (RV  'prince';  better  'chief*— /.^., 
one  who  is  entrusted  with  authority).  In  Erekiel  often  for  the 
secular  head  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Often  too  in  P  {f.g-t 
Nu.  1  16  2  3). 

5.  Pikdh,  nn9  2  K.I824  Is.  86  9.  Here  and  here  only  the 
word  means  *  general ' ;  a  glossator  (see  SBOT^  Is.)  used  it  in  a 
wrong  sense.  Elsewhere  it  means  'governor,'  *  satrap'  (see 
Governor,  i). 

6.  ^dfln,  ps^  Jud.ll6  (a  *  decider '—i.*.,  chieftain,  RV 
'chief,'  except  Dan.  11 18). 

7.  Xa^f  2T  in  late  Hcb.  for  11,  *.^.,  2  K.258,  ^capitun  of 
the  guard '  (AVmg.  '  chief  marshal  * ). 

8.  Rdi,  r>i-i  *  head,'  Nu.  14  4  1  Ch.  11 42  (RV  *  chief) ;  2  Ch. 
18 12  O^V  "head ")  \  cp  Government,  \  26  n. 

9.  Saltlf,  B*W  Dan. 2 15;  syn.  with  'captain  (ST  see  7)  of 
the  g^uard,'  r.  14. 

10.  j?^f/i/,  r*'V^  2  K.  9  25 ;  see  Army,  f  4,  Chariot,  f  xo. 

J  I.  .for,  lb  in  'captain  of  the  host,'  i  K.I25;  'captain  of 
thousands,  hundreds,'  i  S.  227.  Elsewhere  'prince,' even  Is. 
108  and  31 9  (where  read  '  captains  *).  See  Army,  |  4,  Govern- 
ment, \  21. 

12.  13.  14.  Three  words  mistranslated  'captain'  are  n|,  1|, 
and  »]iVk  in  2  K.  11 4  19,  Ezck.  21 22  (AVnw-  and  RV  'battering 
rams') and  Jer.  18 21  respectively. 

The  Greek  words  are  :— 

15.  apXTyot  Heb.  2 10  (RV  'author*),  prop,  'one  who  takes 
the  lead^;  cp  i  Mace.  10 47  Hcb.  122. 

16.  orparnybf  tow  UpoD  (Lk.224  52  Acts  4  x  etc.X  the  com- 
mander of  the  temple  Levites ;  see  Army,  f  6. 

X7.  oTparoircdapx;*^  Acts  28 16  (RV  after  M  [ AB  om.]X  'captain 
of  the  guard,'  a  military  tribune  ;  cp  Jos.  BJ  ii.  184. 
18.  x^t'opxo^  J"'  1^  '*»  chiliarch,  see  Army,  f  10. 

CAPTIVITY,  EXILE.  These  parallel  and  practi- 
cally synonymous  expressions  (»3r,  .T3r.  n»3r.  iJoXx- 
luCLrr^imv,  -rl^cuf,  i'orypety.  and  nVw,  mhl,  ^nh:,  *  to 
strip,  make  bare  [a  country],'  fieroiKl^ew,  etc.)  occur 
together  in  such  phrases  as  'the  captives  of  Egypt 
and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia '  (eha  niSrmo  onsD  *3«rnK  ; 
Is.  20 4).  '  into  exile,  into  captivity  shall  they  go'  (nVi33 
wS* '3ca ;  Ezek.  ]2ii),  'the  children  of  the  captivity 
which  were  come  out  of  exile'  (n^arr^n  *ar.TO  0*K3rr ; 
Ezra  8  35 ).  The  captivity  and  exile  incidental  to  conquest 
are  intended.  On  what  is  known  as  The  Captivity  or 
Exile  /ar  excellence,  see  Israel.  §  33^,  and  cp 
Dispersion. 

In  Is. 51 14  nyi  (EV  'the  captive  exile*)  means,  literally, 
nothing  more  than  'he  that  is  bent  down'  (see  RVnMjr.V  but 
the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Che.  SBOT,  '  Isa.,*  Addenda).  In 
Is.  22 17  -VtjSoO*  '  will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty  captivity,* 
in  AV,  ought  to  be  rendered,  as  in  R V,  '  will  hurl  thee  away 
violently.' 

CABABA8I0N  (K^p&Bd^cCelicoN  [BA].  L  om.)in 
1  Esd.  9  34  seems  to  stand  for  the  '  Vaniah  and  Meremoth ' 
of  Ij  Ezra  10  36. 

CARAVAN  nrnX.i  which  is  properly  the  fem.  col- 

1  Strictly,  the  rendering  rests  upon  the  change  of  H^HTK  and 
rtrriK  ('  ways,'  cp  AV)  into  rtrrikt  which  b  supported  by  most 
modems. 
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lectivc  form  of  ITTK,  '  a  traveller,'  Judg.  66  RV"**,  Job 
618/  RV;  elsewhere  (in  Gen. 87 25  Is. 21 13),  '(travel- 
ing) company,'  which  in  Job  6 19  represents  n^^^l?"  ^*® 
Trade  and  Commerce. 

CABBUNCLE  is  given  in  RV°«-  as  rendering  ndphek, 
"HP  (®  ANGpAi).  for  which  EV  has  'emerald.'  Both 
renderings  are  uncertain  ;  for  a  third,  see  Emerald. 

Whilst  under  the  head  of  carbunculus  Pliny  prob- 
ably includes  the  ruby,  which  is  simply  the  red 
corundum,  and  the  spinel,  we  may  with  safety  assume 
that  neither  of  these  stones  can  have  been  in  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate.  For,  Jirst,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  ruby,  which  is  only  found  in  Ceylon  and  in  Burmah, 
or  the  spinel,  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  and  their 
neighbours  any  more  than  they  were  to  the  Greeks  till 
after  the  time  of  Theophrastus  ;  secondly,  owing  to  its 
hardness  the  ruby  has  hardly  ever  been  engraved  on, 
and  any  instances  that  are  known  belong  to  the  late 
Roman  period.  On  the  other  hand,  Theophrastus 
(Lap,  18)  describes  his  carbuncle  (dv^/)c{()  as  a  stone 
red  in  coloiu-  (ipvOpbv  ixkw  rt}  xP^M^^f"  t/)6j  8i  rbw 
flKiov  TiBifitvov  MpoKot  xaiofUpov  xoici  xp<x^^)'  * 
statement  that  fits  well  the  carbuncle,  and  tells  us  that 
it  was  engraved  for  signeU  {i^  tv  «cai  rA  a^paylSia 
y\6<pov(rip).  The  ndphek  of  the  breastplate  may 
therefore  have  been  a  garnet.  See,  further,  Precious 
Stones. 

2.  On  the  npia  of  Ex.  28  X7  89 10  Ez.  28 13!  (EV  '  carbuncle  *) 
see  Emsrald. 

3.  On  the  rnj?K  'a^K  of  Is.  Mxaf  (EV  'carbuncle')  see 
Crystai..  W.  R. 

CABCAS  (D5-)3 ;  OaraBa  [B«M/3)].  OaBaz  [A]), 
a  chamberlain  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  1 10). 

CABCHEHISH  (^?n2),  in  Jer.  and  Is.  B^^^P ; 
Egyptian  Ka-ri-ka-mai^Y^a;  early  Babylonian  [«/ra 
2200  B.  C.  ]  Karkamis ;  l  Assyrian  Gargamtl,  Gargarmel), 
a  city  on  the  Euphrates  (Jer.  462 ;  so  also  Sargon,  Sa 
kiiad  Puratti  [see  Wi.  Sargon,  172]). 

The  readings  of  the  versions  are  :  Jer.  46  2  xaPM*^?  [B*<A1, 
«opxa^.  [Q] ;  2  Ch.  35  20  AV  CHARCHEMISH,  X*VX*^'  H^l.  BA 
om.;  cp  I  Esd.  1 23(25)  AV  CHARCHAMISXapKa^nv^B],  koXx^H^ 
lA],  x<>>PX<¥i*^f  IL] ;  in  Is.  10  9  rD3"i33  »s  represented  by  ripr 
Xwpay  rjiv  iwatno  BcfiuXSivoi  [BNAQ]  [?] ;  Chartamis. 

The  site  of  C^archemish  was  fixed  by  G.  Smith,  shortly 
before  his  death  at  AleppK)  in  1876,  as  being  at  Jer&bls 
1  Sita  ^^  ^^®  ^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  Euphrates.  Such,  at 
*  least,  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  form  of 
the  name  (G.  Smith  in  his  latest  diary  speaks  also  of 
a  place  called  Yaraboloos).  Maundrell  gave  the  name 
as  JerabolOs  (Bohn's  ed.  508) ;  Sayce  {Hist.  Rev.,  Jan. 
1888,  p.  109,  n. )  adopts  Jerablfts  for  Carchemish  on 
the  authority  of  Skene,  Wilson,  and  Trowbridge.  The 
form  Jerabis  is  that  heard  by  Sachau  {Reise  in  Syrien, 
168) ;  and  Pococke  long  ago  gave  Jerabees  as  the 
name  of  a  place  distinct  from  Hierapolis  ( Travels  in 
the  East,  2  164).  JerSbls  (variously  spelled)  is  there- 
fore adopted  by  Schrader,  Delitzsch,  G.  Hoffmann,  and 
Professor  W.  Wright  of  Cambridge ;  Peters,  however 
{Nippur,  text,  map,  and  index),  adopts  Jerabus  {sic). 
Jerabis  is  the  plural  form  of  Jirbas  given  by  Yakut '^ 
If  Jerablus  were  correct  it  would  still  remain  to  be 
shown  historically  how  Hierapolis  (of  which  it  is  an 
obvious  corruption)  came  to  be  applied  to  the  ruins  of 
Carchemish,  seven  hours  away.  The  Syrian  Hierapolis- 
Mabug  (the  Turkish  Bembi,  from  Greek  Bafi^CKfj,  cp 
Ass.  Ba-am-bu-ki),  to  which  the  name  JerablOs  certainly 
does  belong,  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Aramaean 

1  Cun.  Texts  from  Bab.  Tab.,  etc  in  the  British  Museum. 
Pt.  ii.  no.  1,  obv.  8 :  no.  6,  obv.  11. 

*  NOld.  and  Hoflfmann  identify  with  the  Greek  Europos  or 
Oropos  (Sjrr.  _  form  Aghropos).  Vakflt's  words  ^  (2  688)  are  : 
'  Dair  ^innisri  is  on  the  E.  oank  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  region 
of  el-jezira and  DiySr  Mudar,  opposite  JirbSs  Qirbas  is  Syrian). 
From  Dair  ^innisri  to  Manbig  the  distance  is  four  farsal^  and 
from  Dair  ^innisri  to  SarQ^  seven  farsahs.' 
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goddess  Atargatis  (^.v.  ).  G.  Smith's  words  are  (see 
Del.  Par.  266/),  *  Grand  site[;]  vast  walls  and  palace- 
mounds  8000  feet  round  [:]  many  sculptures  and  mono- 
liths with  inscriptions  [;]  site  of  Karchemesh.'  Some  of 
the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  ruins  extend  half  a  mile  from  N.  to 
S.  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  W.  to  EL  (Pococke, 

Carchemish  was  the  northern  capital  of  the  Hittite 
empire,  the  Assyrian  mat  Hatti,  clearly  a  great  trade 
2  Hiatorv  ^"^^*-''  ^"^  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress- 
^*  city  commanding  the  principal  ford  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  trade  route  from  the  Mesopotamian 
plains  into  Syria.  As  the  mounds  lie  between  Berejik 
and  the  junction  of  the  Sajur  with  the  Euphrates,  it  is 
certain  that  a  strong  force  at  Carchemish  could  block 
the  route  of  an  Egyptian  army  into  Assyria.  About 
1600  B.C.  the  army  of  Thotmes  III.  had  to  meet  the 
people  of  Ka-ri-ka-mai(?)-§a  ( WMM,  Asien,  263)  ;  and 
the  Egyptian  captain  Amenemhbe  took  some  of  the 
inhabitants  prisoners.  Tiglath - pileser  I.  {circa  iioo 
B.  c. )  says  that  he  defeated  and  plundered  people  be- 
longing to  the  city  of  Carchemish,  and  when  the  rest 
fled  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  he  sent  his  troops  across 
on  tloats  of  inflated  skins  and  burnt  six  cities  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Bisri  (AT?  1 32,  /.  49/: ).  It  is  clear  that 
his  victory  did  not  give  command  of  the  ford  and  that 
he  did  not  take  the  city  itself.  ASur-nasir-pal  (circa 
880  B.C.)  received  from  Sangara,  king  of  (mit  yatti) 
the  Hitlites,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carchemish,  tribute, 
the  magnitude  and  variety  of  which  attest  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  land  {KB\\o6,  I.  65^.).  Shal- 
maneser  II.  about  858  B.C.  defeated  an  alliance  of 
Sangara  with  his  neighbours  and  received  an  enormous 
tribute  from  him  {KBXxti,  I.  27^).  On  the  bronze 
gates  of  Balawat  a  picture  of  the  fortress  is  twice  given 
in  relief.  Sargon  II.  in  717  B.C.  actually  captured  the 
city,  took  its  king  Pisiris  prisoner,  deported  its  people, 
and  settled  Assyrians  in  it  (A'^238,  //.  10,  22  ;  Wi. 
Sarg.,  passim).  From  this  time  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  regular  province  of  Assyria,  and  had  its  own  Saknu 
or  governor,  who  took  his  place  among  the  Eponyms 
(692  B.C.).  A  strong  proof  of  its  commercial  import- 
ance is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  by  far  the  most  common 
unit  of  monetary  value  in  Assyria  down  to  the  last  was 
the  maneh  of  Carchemish.  On  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
in  605  ac,  see  Egypt,  §  68  ;   Israel,  §  40. 

See  further  Hittites,  and  cp  Maspero,  De  Carchemis  oppidi 
sitUf  etc,  Strugg^/e  0/  Nat  ions  ^  ^AA /-'*   Schr.  A'GF  ('jS),  p. 


C.  H.  \V.  J. 

CAEEAH  ( KApHe  [BA])  2  K.  25 23  AV,  RV  K areah. 

CABIA(thn  KAPIAn[«V].t.-iAa[A]).  the  southern 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  countries  to  which  a  Roman  note  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  was  sent  in  139  B.C.  (i  Mace.  1623) ;  see  Mac- 
cabees, First,  §  9.  At  that  date  Caria  was  autonomous. 
Previously  the  greater  portion  had  been  assigned  to 
Rhodes  (in  189  B.C. ),  but  after  the  war  with  Perseus 
(168  B.C.,  cp  I  Mace.  85  Pol.  30 5)  it  was  declared  free. 
After  129  B.C.  Caria  was  part  of  the  province  of  Asia 
(Cic.  Pro.  Flac.  65).  Jews  were  settled  in  many  Carian 
towns — Cnidus,  Halicamassus,  Myndus,  Miletus — and 
in  the  islands  off  the  coast — Cos,  Rhodes,  etc. 

W.  J.  W. 

CABITES  (^Sn),  used  thrice  in  RV  of  the  royal 
body-guard,  2  K.  11 4  19  (AV Captains  ;  ton  XOPPteli 
[B.\L],  xopei  [A  V.  19].  and  2  S.  20  23  mg.  (so  Kt., 
Kr.  »rn3n,  EV  Cherethites  \_q.v.\  xeAeOOei  [B], 
Xepe.  [A],  TOY  nAiNeiOY  fL.  see  Benaiah]).  Perhaps 
the  Carians,  the  famous  mercenary  folk  (cp,  e.g. ,  Herod. 
2152),  are  meant  (see  Dr.  ad  loc.,  Caria,  above,  and 
cp  Cherethites).     Even  so,  we  must  not  infer  a  real 
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acquaintance  with  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  name  may  have  meant  little  more  than  foreigners. 
(For  another  view  see  Caphtor,  §  2. )  f.  b. 

CABMANIAN8,  RV  Carmonians  [Carmonii  [ed. 
Bensly],  -mini  [A*],  -ne  [A**]),  for  which  some  MSS 
read  Armenii,  on  the  principle  of  substituting  the  un- 
known for  the  known,  a  people,  mentioned  in  the  '  vision 
horrible'  (4  £lsd.  1630).  who  were  to  go  forth  'as  the 
wild  boars  of  the  wood '  and  '  waste  a  portion  of  the 
land  of  the  Assyrians  with  their  teeth  *  (so  RV) ;  see 
Swine.  They  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  KermSn 
a  province  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf,  lying  to 
the  W.  of  Gedrosia,  Kerman  is  now  the  name  of  a 
province  in  the  SE.  of  Persia. 

In  language  and  customs  they  were  akin  to  the  Persians 
They  were  not  unknown  to  ancient  classical  authors  {e.g.^ 
Ncarchus,  Arrian  Ind.  38 ;  Strabo,  15  727,  the  latter  of  whom 
gives  a  very  gruesome  account  of  some  of  their  cruelties). 

The  events  hinted  at  in  the  vision  probably  refer  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Sassanides,  more  especially  of  Shdpur 
or  Sapor  I.  (242-273  a.d.  ),  and  to  their  expeditions 
against  Valerian  (258  a.d.)  and  other  generals.  We 
may  thus  see  in  the  wasting  of  a  '  portion  of  the  land 
of  the  Assyrians'  (v.  30)  Sapor's  expedition  towards 
the  NW.  where  he  overran  Syria  and  destroyed 
Antioch.  The  dragons  of  Arabia  [v.  29  ;  cp  the  '  fiery 
flying  serpents '  of  Is.  306)  would  then  be  the  Arabian 
forces  of  Odenathus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  him  back 
beyond  the  Euphrates  ;  and  the  retaliation  described 
in  V.  33  would  refer  to  the  repulse  of  the  Palmyrene 
troops,  their  dislodgment  from  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
and  the  fall  of  Zenobia  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian 
(272  A.D. ). 

See  EsoKAS.  fourth  book  of,  S  5  {b).  [For  the  history  of 
this  period  cp  WRS,  '  Palmyra,'  and  N5.  ♦  Persia,*  EBi^).\ 

CABME  (XAPMH  [BA])  i  Esd.525,  AV  =  Ezra239 
Harim.  I. 

CAEHEL  (^Dia  or  ^rj-jSn— ».«•..  'the  garden-land'; 
K&PMHAoc  [BAL]).      I.  (Sometimes  also   Vsnan  nn, 

1  Name  and  ^P^^    "^^    karmhAion)      The    name 
'  nAflition       ^armel,    which    is   properly  a   conimon 
*^  noun    meaning   a    plantation  of   choice 

trees  (cp  Span,  carmen),  is  employed  both  with  and 
(Josh.  1926  Jer.  46x8  Nah.  I4)  without  the  article  as  the 
proper  name  of  a  mountain.  The  reference  is  to  the 
richly  wooded  character  which  Mt.  Carmel  had  anciently 
and  possesses  still  in  a  large  degree  (cp  'The  Black 
Forest'). 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  three  separate  applica- 
tions of  the  name:  (i)  as  denoting  the  range  of  hills 
extending  for  some  12  or  13  miles  from  the  sea  coast 
in  the  NW.  to  the  W.  el-Milh  in  the  SE.;  (2)  as 
including  also  the  farther  prolongation  (called  er- 
Ruhah)  of  this  range  for  other  12  or  13  miles  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  as  far  as  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jenin ;  (3)  as  designating  the  promontory  or  head- 
land in  which  the  range  ends  at  its  northern  extremity, 
leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea.  The  range  and  the  promontory  combine 
to  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palestine. 
The  symmetrical  arrangement  by  which  the  country  as 
a  whole  falls  into  longitudinal  sections,  running  north 
and  south,  disiingushed  as  the  littoral  zone,  the  hill- 
country,  and  the  zone  of  the  Ghor  (see  Palestine, 
§  6/),  is  broken  by  Carmel  alone,  intruding  into  the 
Mediterranean  plain,  and  interrupting  the  continuity  of 
the  mountain  zone  so  as  to  form  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Topographically  it  is  thus  important ;  and,  though 
Carmel  is  not  often  expressly  named,  the  presence  of 
this  natural  barrier  and  the  adjoining  plain  had  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  course  of  immigrations 
or  invasions  from  the  time  of  the  Philistines  and  Pharaoh 
Necho  down  to  that  of  Bonaparte. 

ITie  eastern  slope  of  Carmel  falls  sharply  towards 
the   plain  of   Esdraelon ;    but  westward  its   dedivity 
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towards  the  Mediterranean  is  gentle.     On  this  side  its 
configuration  presents  a  series  of  divergent  buttresses 

2  N&tnrA.  ^^P^^^^^  ^7  valleys  and  opening  up  like 

a  fan  towards  the  coast  This  western 
region,  properly,  belongs  to  the  massif  of  Carmel, 
and  Conder  says,  quite  rightly,  'Carmel  is  best 
described  as  a  triangular  block  of  mouhtains.'  From 
the  summit  of  the  main  range  and,  indeed,  from 
almost  every  point  along  the  ridge  extensive  views  to 
south  and  north  are  obtained,  and  Carmel  in  turn  is 
visible  and  conspicuous  from  a  great  variety  of  distant 
points.  The  range  reaches  a  maximum  elevation  of 
1810  feet  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  of 'Esfiyeh. 

Geologically  it  is  cretaceous  and  nummulitic  limestone,  con- 
taining fossil  cchinoderms  and  'geodes' — /.r..  silicious  concre- 
tions known  as  sef>tarium  or  vulgarly  as  cats  heads,  called  by 
the  ancient  \\\^x\m%  lapides  judaici  or  Elijah's  melons  (Lortet, 
La  SyrU  daujourdhui^  172).  There  arc  many  caves,  and  some 
volcanic  rocks.  The  fauna  includes  the  roebuck,  the  leopard, 
and  the  wild  cat.  The  flora,  which  is  luxuriant,  is  wholly 
wild.  The  most  common  trees  are  the  pine,  oak,  Icntisk,  carob, 
olive  ;  traces  of  modern  agriculture  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages  and  of  the  sea -coast.  It  was 
otherwise  in  ancient  times,  as  is  shown  by  the  very  name  (above. 
S  i).  At  various  points  in  the  range  ancient  wine  and  oil 
presses  have  been  discovered,  and  traces  of  Roman  roads  have 
Dcen  pointed  out  to  the  present  writer  by  Dr.  Schumacher. 

There  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  formerly 
Carmel  was  covered  much  more  luxuriantly  than  H  is 

3  OT  raff  "°^^*     ^^^^^  ^^^  comparison  m  Cant.  7  $[6] 

('thine  head  is  like  Carmel ').  and  the  allu- 
sion to  the  '  splendour  of  Carmel '  in  Is.  35a.  Its  pro- 
minence is  referred  to  in  Jer.  46 18,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  king  of  Babylon  will  come  '  like  Tabor  among  the 
mountains  and  like  Carmel  by  the  sea.'  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Sharon,  Lebanon,  and  Bashan.  Carmel  serves 
as  a  type  for  a  land  that  has  been  singularly  blessed 
by  God  ( Jer.  50 19  Mic.  7 14).  The  devastation  of  Carmel 
implies  the  severest  chastisement  for  Israel  (Is.  889  Jer. 
426  Am.  I2  Nah.  I4).  Its  thick  woods  offered  shelter 
to  the  fugitive,  as  Amos  (93)  indicates  in  an  allusion 
that  admits  of  explanation  without  supposing  that  the 
mountain  was  held  to  give  protection  against  Yahw6 
(for  the  i-iea  cp  Ps.  I397-12).  The  passages  which 
assign  to  Klisha  an  abode  on  Carmel  do  not  necessarily 
mean  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  there 
(2  K.  225  425).  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Carmel  was  still 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  (16  759). 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  which  tribe  Carmel 
belonged. 

The  one  reference  in  this  connection  (Josh.  1926)  in  the 
delimitation  of  Asher  is  somewhat  enigmatical  (see  Asher,  §  3), 
and  in  any  case  can  relate  only  to  the  extreme  headland.  The 
tribes  of  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun  must  all  have  touched 
on  Carmel.  Doubtless  the  tribal  limits  varied  from  age  to  age, 
and  there  must  have  l>cen  periods  of  Phoenician  ascendancy. 

In  later  times  Carmel  belonged  now  to  Samaria,  now 
to  Galilee,  sometimes  even  to  the  province  of  Tyre. 

In  Ahab's  time  it  certainly  formed  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  that  monarch,  and  it  became  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  prophets 
of  Baal. 

Tradition  places  the  scene,  and  the  altar  of  Yahwi  which  Elijah 
rep>aired,  at  a  point  called  KI-Mohraka('placeof  burning*),  where 
there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  sanctuary  1 700  feet  above  the  .sfca-level, 
two  hours  south  from'  Esfiyeh.  Beneath  this  spot,  at  the  I)ase  of 
the  mountain,  near  the  Kishon,  there  is  a  hillock,  the  .so-cnlled 
Tell-el-KassTs  ('  hill  of  the  priest,'  not  '  of  the  priests '),  which  is 
pointed 'to— but,  of  course,  with  no  historical  certainty— as  the 
place  where  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  put  to  death. 

There  are  no  data  for  fixing  the  scene  of  i  K.  18  in 
one  locality  more  than  another,  and  w.  41-46  leave  us 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of  the  narrative.  Some 
interpreters  lake  the  'mountain'  in  2K.  I9-15  to  be 
Carmel ;  but  it  is  natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Ekron.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  be  intended  in  Dt.  33 19  ( '  Issachar 
nnd  Zebulun  .  .  .  shall  call  the  peoples  unto  the 
mountain ')  ;  but  '  what  mountain  is  meant  is  quite 
indeterminate.  There  may  have  been  more  than  one 
mountain  sanctuary  in  Zebulun  and  Issachar ;  and  the 
reference  may  be  to  these  generally '  (Dr.  ad  loc. ). 
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Carmel  had  a  widespread  reputation  for  sanctity. 
Thotmes  III.  has  been  quoted  as  a  witness.     Maspero, 

4.  Other  reff.    \   ^T\  l^'"!^  "^5  ^^  '^\  recognise 
vwiwr  iT»«.   ^^  .  j^^jy  headland  [tr\;>  rK-i)  of  Carmel 

in  the  name  Ru-§^-kds,  no.  48  in  the  Palestinian  place- 
list  of  Thotmes  I II.  (A*/^-) 5 47) ;  but  this  is  imcertain.^ 

Jamblichus(P7/.  />M.  8  1 5)  asserts  that  Pythagoras  sojourned 
on  Carmel.  Tacitus  (///>/.  278)  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  an  oracle,  beside  an  altar  that 
was  unadorned  by  any  ima^e  of  the  deity.  Suetonius  (/  'esp.  5) 
relates  that  Vespasian  sacrihced  at  this  spot,  and  heard  from  the 
priests  the  prophecy  of  his  greatness.  Among 
5.  LfttdT  times.  Alahommedans  the  memory  of  Elijah  is  in- 
dissolubly  associated  with  Carmel,  which  the 
Arabs  to  this  day  call  Jebel  Mar  Elyas,  Mount  St.  Elias,  where 
they  have  set  up  welys  and  mosques  in  his  honour. 

Still  greater  has  its  importance  been  in  the  Christian 
world.  Many  anchorites  established  themselves  there 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  11 56  St.  Berthold  of 
Calabria  founded  the  order  of  Carmelites  and  built 
their  first  monastery  at  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  range  near  '  Elijah's  grotto. ' 

In  1252  the  monastery  was  visited  by  St.  Louis  (Louis  IX.) 
of  France,  who  is  sometimes,  but  wrongly,  represented  as  its 
founder.  Dedicated  to 'Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,'  it  has 
had  a  very  chequered  history.  The  Carmelites  were  often  per- 
secuted J  and  their  house  was  destroyed  or  turned  into  a  mosnue. 
In  1799  It  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
Napoleon's  army.  In  1821  it  was  destroyed  by  'Abdallah-pasha  ; 
but  a  Carmelite  friar,  Giovanni  Battista  di  Frascati,  success- 
fully undertook  to  collect  funds  for  its  restoration.  The  present 
building,  560  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  due  to  his  efforts ;  by  its 
side  stands  a  lighthouse.  '  Elijah's  grotto '  forms  the  crypt  of 
the  church  ;  another  grotto  near,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Christians  but  has  now  been  taken  by  the  Moslems,  is 
represented  as  having  harboured  a  school  of  the  prophets  in 
Elijah's  time,  and  as  having  given  shelter  to  the  Holy  Family  on 
their  return  from  Egypt. 

A  little  way  alx)ve  the  monastery,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  a  large  sanatorium  {Luftkurhaus)  has  been  built 
by  the  German  colony  in  Haifa. 

These  colonists  piirsue  agriculture  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Carmel,  and,  by  their  success  in  vine-culture  especially,  have 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  bringing  back  to  the  scene  of 
their  labours  some  portion  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 

Besides  papers  in  PKFQ^  see  especially  v.  Schubert,  Reist  in 

das   Morgenland^   8  202  -  220  ;   Gu^rin,  Palestine :   Safttarie^ 

2  240-250,  260-273:    Furrcr,   H^aftderuftg;cn 

6.  Literature,  durch  das  heU.  Land^),  317-329;   Conder, 

Tgftt-U'ork,   88-95;    GASm.  //6'  337-340; 

L.  Gautier,  Souvenirs  de  Ter re-Sainted) ^  227-248.       lu.  G. 

2.  A  town  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  1 5  55) 
(xepMf^  [BAL]),  the  scene  of  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saul  (i  S.  15i2)  and  David  (i  S.  252^).2  The  gentilic 
^^P"*!'!''  Carmelite  (/ca/jftTjXtos),  is  applied  to  David's 
wife  Abigail  [q.v,,  i]  (2S.  22  KapfirfXeirov  [A],  etc.) 
and  to  Hezro(i  Ch.  1137).  The  town  is  mentioned 
(XepfmXa,  Carme/a)  by  Eus.  and  Jer.  (O6IIO3127276/.) 
as  situated  10  m.  from  Hebron,  and  as  having  a  Roman 
garrison.  It  is  the  modern  Karmal,  2887  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  about  8  R.m.  SE.  from  Hebron  (accord- 
ing to  Robinson,  who  thinks  Eusebius  and  Jerome  have 
exaggerated  the  distance;  see  also  Palestine  Survey 
map,  sheet  xxiv. ).  Robinson  speaks  of  the  ruins  as 
'  extensive ';  the  principal  ruin  is  that  of  the  castle,  which 
he  assigns  to  Herod  or  the  Romans,  but  Conder  to  12th 
century  A.  D.  The  site  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness of  Juda'a ;  but  to  the  west  the  land  is  broad  and 
fertile,  not  unlike  scenes  of  upland  agriculture  in  Scotland. 
The  name  Carmel  is  therefore  suitable.  There  are  many 
remains  of  vineyard  terraces,  and  a  reservoir. 

CABMI  (^p-)5,  §  70 :  xapm[€]i  [BAFL]),'  appar- 
ently shortened  from  rJeth-hac-cerem'  or  Beth-haccarmi 
[see  Tahchkmo.mte],  and  note  in  Josh.  15 59  the  name 
Carem  (KApcM  [BAL]). 

1  More  precisely,  Maspero  places  the  ttmrn.  of  Rosh  Kodshu 
on. the  slope  of  the  promontory  {Struggle  0/  the  Nations^  136  ; 
ZA,  iSjg,  p.  55).  W.  M.  Miiller  (As.  u.  Eur.  165),  however, 
points  out  that  the  grouping  of  the  names  prov^  that  Ru- 
Sa-kdS  cannot  have  been  far  ^om  Carmel. 

2'  Carmel  ought  also  to  be  read  for  Rachal  in  x  S.  80  39 ;  so 
«BL.     Sec  Rachal. 

'  In  that  case  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Nab.  n.  pc; 
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X.  Father  of  Achan  (^.r.) ;  Tosh.  7 1 18  [B  cm.]  i  Ch.  2  7t.  In 
zCh.  4i  Carmi,  cKewhcre  called  son  of  Zabdi  (or  iCh.  26  of 
Zimri),  is  made  son  of  Judah ;  but  we  should  rather  re*d 
Chbludai  (cp  29)  with  We. 

2.  b.  Reuben,  suppo«;ed  ancestor  of  the  OarmltM  (♦D^^nX 
Gen.  40  9  Ex.  6 14  Nu.  266  i  Ch.  5  3t. 

CABMONIANS  (Carmonii  [ed.  Bensly]).  4  Esd.  15 
30,  AV  Carmanians. 

CAENAIM  (k^pnain  [AKV]).  i  Mace.  6 43/;  and 
Carnion  (karnion   [AV]).  aMacc.  12ai.     See  Ash- 

TAROTH. 

CAEOBTBEE  (to  kcpation  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.l6i6 
RV°«     See  Husks. 

CABPENTEB  (J*P  B^nn.  2 Sam.  on  ;  TCKTcaN.  Mt 
I855).     See  Handicrafts,  §  2. 

CABPUS  ( KApnoc  [Ti.  WH])  appears  to  have  been 
Paul's  host  at  Troas  ;  it  was  with  him  that  the  apostle 
left  the  cloak  and  books  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  4x3.  He 
is  named  in  the  lists  of  'the  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord'  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  and  Pseudo- 
Hippolytus  (see  Disciple,  §  3)  as  bishop  of  Beroea  in 
Thrace. 

CABBIAGE.  This  English  word,  which  has  else- 
where in  EV,  with  various  special  applications  as 
indicated  by  the  context,  the  obsolete  sense  of  '  some- 
thing carried,'  is  found  in  the  sense  of  '  vehicle'  in  Lev. 
109,  RV'"«'  (see  Saddle),  and  perhaps  in  iS.  17ao 
25  7,  AV"*?-  (see  Camp,  §  i,  War). 

CABSHENA  (Nj:r}3)  in  Esth.  1 14  MT,  one  of  the 
•  seven  princes '  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus.  I5's  equiva- 
lent seems  to  be  apKcaaiot  [BN*=-*AUi],  -<rooT  [N*], 
whence  Marq.  (Fund.  67)  would  restore  K3Bf3Tl ;  cp  O. 
Pers.  warkculind,  '  wolfish. '     See  Admatha. 

CABT  (n^J?)  I  S.  67.     See  Chariot,  §  2. 
CABVING,  CABVED  WOBK.    See  Handicrafts. 
CASEMENT  {2}^^),  Prov.  76.  RV  Lattice  (§2(2)). 

CASIPHIA  (X^BpS).  An  unknown  place,  near 
AlfAVA  and  Babylon,  whence  Ezra  obtained  Iddo  (i. ), 
the  chief  man  there,  and  his  brethren  ^  the  Nethinim, 
E>ra8i7  (Mcur^fv  rou  t^ttov  [L])=i  Esd.  845  [47]  (see 
below ). 

The  other  renderings  are  based  on  the  connection  of  k*SD3 
with  ^iDII  'silver,  money,'  Ezra8i7  (apyvpiy  toO  tcJitov  [liA])  = 
X  Esd.  8  45  (47I,  EV  'the  place  of  the  treasury'  (ry  tojtcu  [tov] 
ya^oti>v\dKiov  (BA),  t.  t.  rity  -xioty  [L],  .  .  .  rot?  iy  r.  r. 
ya4<Httv^a(iy  [BAL]).  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  this  place  was 
no  town,  but  merely  a  college,  or  a  locality  where  Lcvites 
were  educated  (cp  Be.-Ry.  /.sr.  jid  I0C.X 

CASLEU  (xACeAeY  [AK'^*])  i  Mace.  1 54  AV.     See 

Chisleu. 

CASLUHIM  (D^n^D3,  Gen.l0i4  1  Ch.liat).  See 
Geography,  §  15  (3). 

CASPHOB,  in  i  Mace.  5^6  AV  Casphon  (xAC<t)a>N 
[^] :  KA.  [V] ;  XAC<|)coe  [A],  but  in  v.  26  kac<|Ma>p 
[A««^'»].  KAI  CKA<t)CO  [V].  KAC<t)a)  [N*] ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
83.  XAC<t)OM(\KH.  elc. ,  where  MAKH  =  the  name Maked), 
a  town  of  Gilead  (see  under  Bosor),  taken  by  Judas 
the  Maccabee  in  his  campaign  beyond  Jordan  ( i  Mace. 
536).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Caspis.  RV 
Caspin  (see  Gkphyru^).  of  2  Mace.  12x3  (KAcn[€]lN 
[VA],  Kaspa  [Syr.]),  a  fortress  described  as  strong  and 
fenced  about  with  walls  and  near  a  lake  2  stadia  broad. 
These  data  suit  the  present  el-Muzeirib,  the  great 
station  on  the  Hnjj  road,  which  is  not  identified  with 
any  other  OT  name  (but  see  .Ashtaroth,  §  2),  and 
in  antiquity  must  have  been  a  place  of  importance  :  its 
ancient  name  has  not  been  recovered. 

The  identification  of  Casphon  with  Khisfin  (see  Furrer,  in 
Riehm's  HWB  1  834^^)  is  philologically  improbable,  and  has  no 


1  For  vnK  *(to)  his  brother,'  we  must  read  vnKl,  *and  (to) 
his  brethren,'  with  Vg.  and  Ij  i  Esd.  ®bal. 
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special  recommendation.  With  Khisfin  cp  Talm.  Hasfiya.  On 
Mu?eirib  sec  Schumacher,  Across  Jordan,  ^^7M'  There  is 
another  large  lake,  el  Khab^  16  m.  N.  of  Muzcirib.      g.  A.  S. 

CASSIA  represents  two  Hebrew  words.  i.  ,n^ 
(Ex.  30  34  Ezek.  27i9t)  appears,  along  with  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  calamus,  and  olive  oil,  as  an  ingredient  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil.  It  is  mentioned,  along  with  bright 
iron  and  calamus,  among  the  wares  brought  into  the 
Tyrian  market*  The  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages :  some 
have  thought  that  it  reappears  in  the  /ctrrw  spoken  of  by 
Dioscorides  (1 12)  as  one  species  of  cassia. 

^BAFL  renders  tpic  in  Ex.  80 24,  where  xfluro-ia,  ^vAoAoi),  and 
*t<i<rTo«  are  mentioned  in  other  MSS  as  alternative  renderings : 
in  Ezek.  27 10,  where  C^baq  omits,  Aq.  h.is  tnraprioy,  Sym. 
orajcTij,  and  "Theod.  xaiSla.  Pesh.  and  'I  arg.  identify  it  with  the 
n^rjf^  or  •  cassia '  of  Ps.  458  [9]  (see  below). 

Scholars  are  agreed  that  probably  what  is  intended  is 
some  kind  of  cassia, 

Celsius  (2 186)  notices  the  mention  in  Mish.  AV/.  i.  Jf  8  of 
nanS  nipt  *  white  cassia,'  as  cultivated  in  Palestine  ;  but  this, 
according  to  Low  (349),  must  have  been  quite  a  ditTercnt  plant. 

2.  n'iy*^p  Ps.  45  8  [9],  the  word  which  passed  into 
Greek  as  Kacrla^  and  thence  into  other  languages, 
is  almost  certainly  a  derivative  of  the  root  pxp  (  =  Ar. 
kadaa),  to  'scrape' — properly  'to  reduce  to  fine  dust' 
(WRS  in  /.  Phil.  3671  /).  A  'powdered  fragrant 
bark'  is  thus  indicated.  The  word  is  too  general  to 
allow  of  certain  identification  with  any  particular  species  ; 
but  probably  what  is  intended  is  something  akin  to  the 
modem  'cassia  bark'  [i.e.,  the  bark  of  other  kinds  of 
Cinnamomum  than  that  which  yields  the  true  cinnamon). 
The  use  of  the  Heb.  plural  to  denote  a  substance  of 
this  kind  is  natural.'^  The  word  in  the  singular  is  found 
as  a  female  name  ;  see  Keziah. 

Fl.  and  Hanb.,  Pharm.^  519,  say!  'That  cinnamon  and 
cas<;ia  were  extremely  analogous  is  proved  by  the  remark  of 
Galen,  that  the  finest  cassia  difTers  so  little  from  the  lowest 
quality  of  cinnamon  that  the  first  m.iy  be  used  for  the  second, 
provided  a  donhlc  weight  of  it  be  useti.' 

A  very  probable  source  of  cassia  is  Cinnamomum  inert^  BI. 
The  Pharmacopivia  imiica  says  :  '  May  be  used  .is  a  substitute 
for  Cinnamon,  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  reckoned  inferior.' 
C.  inrrs  occurs  in  S.  India  and  throughout  the  Malayan  region. 
It  yielded  the  'cassia  bark'  once  so  largely  exported  from  N. 
C^anara.     See  Cinnamon.  n.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CASTANETS  (DTiWO).  2  S.  Gst  RV.  See  Music, 
§  3  (3). 

CASTLE.  Two  buildings  are  distinguished  in  AV 
by  this  title:  (i)  the  'city  [rather,  citadel]  of  David' 
in  I  Ch.lls  (ni-IVp)  7  ("lyt?).  where  RV  harmonites 
with  2S.  57  by  rendering  'strong  hold,'  and  (2)  the 
barracks  (lit.  camp)  attached  to  the  fort  Antonia  (Acts 
21 34  37;  raf>€fx(io\ifi).     See  Jerusalem,  Temple. 

3.  RV  also  gives  the  title  to  the  MrdA^  (^*3)  of  Susa  (AV 
•palace  ').     See  Palack,  Shushan  ;  also  Fortress,  Tower. 

4.  The  word  is  also  used  in  AV,  quite  wrongly,  for  <^*P* 
fjra/i,  which  is  rather  a  nomad  'encampment'  (so  RV),  Gen. 
25 16  etc.  («list?nguished  from  cnsni  'villages').  See  Camp,  f  i, 
Cattle,  Sin. 

CASTOB  AND  POLLUX.  RV  The  Twin  Brothen 

(AlocKOYPOl  [Ti.  WH]  ;  so  RV'"e-  '  Dioscuri  '),  the  sign 
(7rapa<r7)jaoi')  of  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which  Paul 
sailed  from  Melita  to  Puteoli  (Acts28ii).  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda  and  brothers  of 
Helen,  appear  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  CJemini.* 
See  Stars,  §  3/.  They  were  the  tutelary  deities  of 
sailors,  and  (it  may  be  interesting  to  note)  were  held  in 
especial  veneration  in  the  district  of  CjTene,  near 
Alexandria   {ScAol.    Pind.    Pv/A.  56).      Catullus   (4*7) 

1  The  spelling  with  one  s  is  correct  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Lag. 
Mittheil.  2  357). 

«  For  niy'sp  Herz  and  Che.  (/*x.(2))  would  read  p«»,  *are 
shed.* 

'  A  longer  form  is  Hrdniyy&h  (only  in  plur.X  a  Ch.l7ia  274 
(coiii>Ied  with  mij^dalfmy  *  towers  *). 

*  On  their  mythological  forms  see  more  fully  EB^  s.v.^  and 
Roscherx.r.  'Dioskuren.* 
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speaks  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  the  same  deities,  and  for 
other  examples  of  names  of  ships  see  Smith's  Class. 
Vict,  s.v.  'Insigne.'  It  is  probable  that  images  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  fixed  at  the  bow  of  Paul's  ship, 
since  it  was  customary  for  a  ship  to  carry  at  the  bow 
a  representation  of  the  sign  which  furnished  the  name 
(the  insigne),  and  at  the  stem  a  representation  of  the 
tutelary  deity  (the  tutela).  Herod.  (837)  makes  refer- 
ence to  the  Pataikoi  (origin  doubtful),  figures  of  hideous 
muscular  dwarfs  which  the  Phoenicians  stuck  up  on  the 
bows  of  their  galleys  (cp  Phcenicia,  and  see  Perr. 
Chip.  Pfutn.  217/..  and  note  the  illustration  of  such  a 
galley,  ib.  19). 

CAT.  Cats  (EV)  or  rather  Wild  Cats  (atKovpoi) — 
for  the  context  requires  us  to  take  aX\.  in  this  sense — 
are  mentioned  in  the  'Epistle  of  Jeremy'  (Bar.  622) 
with  bats,  swallows,  and  birds,  which  alight  upon  the 
bodies  and  heads  of  idols.  Wild  cats  (j*Win)  are  recog- 
nised by  the  Tg.  of  Is.  ISaa  (for  D*».  see  Jackal)  34 14 
(for  D«H,  see  Jackal  [4]),  but  not  of  Hos.  96  (where 
'nn  is  a  faulty  reading  for  Pf^n,  'thistles').  We  must 
not  infer  from  the  lateness  of  these  words  that  it  was  only 
at  a  late  date  that  the  Israelites  became  acquainted  with 
wild  cats.  They  no  doubt  knew  the  felis  maniculata 
(the  original  of  our  own  domestic  cat),  which  to-day  is 
very  common  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (though  it  is  scarce 
on  the  W.  side),  and  is  found,  indeed,  throughout 
Africa,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  (Tristram). 

We  need  not  wonder  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
OT  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  Egyptians  themselves 
had  probably  tamed  the  wild  cat  only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  it  accompanies  the  fowler  on  his  expeditions 
(see  woodcuts  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg,  1 236/. ).  The  stones  of 
Herodotus  (266)  are  absurd.  Bastit,  the  goddess  of 
Bubastus,  was  '  a  cat  or  a  tigress'  (Maspero). 

The  rendering  'wild  cats'  in  Tg.  of  Is.  (see  above) 
is  not  adopted  by  modem  translators.  All  that  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  that  the  writers  of  the  descriptions 
referred  to  had  in  view  some  definite  wild  animals. 
Wolves,  hyenas,  jackals,  and  wild  cats  (including 
'martens')  were  in  their  minds;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distribute  them  among  the  various  Hebrew  terms. 
Many  commentators,  after  Bochart  (Hierox.  862),  give 
•wild  cat'  for  Heb.  d*'x  (Is.  13  21  34 14  Jer.  6O39  Ps. 
74 14  [text  doubted]).  Certainly  EV's  '  wld  t)easts  of 
the  desert '  (as  if  from  .ts)  is  inappropriate ;  the  ety- 
mology assumed  also  is  very  doubtful.  The  ancient 
versions  are  inconsistent,  and  the  Heb.  writers  would 
not  have  condemned  them.     See  Jackal,  Wolf. 

T.  K.  C. 

CATECHISE  (13n)  Prov.  226  AV««-;  EV  •  train  up," 
with  which  cp  Lk.  1 4  mg. ,  '  the  things  which  thou  wast 
taught  {Karrix^^V^)  by  word  of  mouth' ;  Acts  18 25  mg. 
•taught  byword  of  mouth  (Kar7)xnH'^<^)  in  the  way 
of  the  Lord.'  That  oral  instruction  is  meant  by 
Ka-nixeiP  is  undeniable ;  cp  Jos.  Vit.  65,  '  when  thou 
meetest  me,*  ical  a(rr6s  ac  iroXXA  iforiTXi^Wi  '  I  will  inform 
thee  of  many  things. ' 

The  Revisers  of  the  OT  seem  to  have  thought  that  such  a 
peculiar  word  as  •]jn  niay  have  had  a  technical  meaning  such  as 
kotiixmIp  at  length  acquired.  In  MH  a  derivative  of  "pn  C^psn) 
means  the  'gradual  introduction  of  children  into  religious 
practice':  ^^.,  'Wherein  consists  the  child's  training  H^jn), 
Voma  82a,  with  reference  to  the  fasting  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. Certainly  the  word  ^n  elsewhere  always  has  a  technical 
meaning.  It  seems  to  mean  religious  initiation  or  dedication, 
whether  of  a  person  (so  perhaps  yjn  Gen.  14  14)  or  of  a  building 
(seeDKDiCATE;  cp-p^n,  Enoch).  The  first  part  of  Prov.  /.c. 
IS  very  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt  (see  Che,  Ej:^.  T.  Sept. 
1899).  Oral  instruction  there  doubtless  was  in  the  post -exilic 
penod  to  which  Proverbs  seems  to  belong  (see  Education,  |  i)  ; 
but  -^n  is  "9^  one  of  the  technical  words  of  the  wise  men  for 
communicating  instruction. 

CATEEPILLEE  (p^J).  Ps.  IO534.  etc.  AV.  RV 
Cankkrworm.  see  Locust,  §a  (6),  and  (7^pn)  1  K. 
837  etc.  EV,  see  Locust,  §  a  (9). 
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CATHUA(koya[B].  kaGoya  [A],  reAAHA?  [L]), 
a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9)  1  Esd.  530,  immentioned  in  ||  E^ra247 
Neh.  749,  unless  the  name  may  be  identified  N^ith 
Gahar   (IHD   for   "in3?).    or    perhaps  with    Giddel 

CATTLE.  ^  The  nomad  origin  of  the  Semites  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  numerous  words  relating  to  the  life 
n   ta..^^Ai^  M#-.  ^"d  associations  of  nomads  (e.g.,  ox, 

1.  Nomadic  Kfe.  ^j^^p  etc.)  are  common  to  all  the 
dialects.  In  the  case  of  the  b'ne  Israel,  not  only 
idioms  and  figures  of  speech,  but  also  old  traditional 
names  and  even  direct  statements,  confirm  the  view, 
which  is  in  itself  highly  probable.  Note,  for  example, 
the  name  Rachel,  'the  ewe'  (WRS  Eel  Sem.(^  311), 
and  the  description  of  Abram  as  a  '  nomad  Aramaean  * 
(nak  'ttTK  Dt.  26  5).  A  still  earlier  ancestor.  Jabal  (the 
name  is  again  significant),  is  called  the  '  father' — i.e., 
founder — of   nomadic   life  (Gen.  4  ao  ;    cp  Cainites, 

It  is  important  at  the  outset  to  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  nomads  ('tent-dwellers,'  Gen.  I.e.) 
and  those  who  have  settled  down  as  agriculturists. 
Of  the  constantly  recurring  struggle  between  these  two 
classes  a  vivid  picture  is  presented  in  the  narrative  of 
Zeeb  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  8),  chiefs  of  the  Midianites, 
a  people  which,  as  depicted  in  the  OT,  may  serve 
as  a  good  illustration  of  the  nomad  class.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  classes  may  not  be  complete ; 
for  traces  of  nomadic  origin  will  continue  to  be  visible, 
even  after  the  shepherd's  tower,  or  the  cattle  kraal,  with 
its  nucleus  of  tents,'  has  developed  by  successive  stages 
into  the  fortified  city  (ns2D  Ty  ;  see  2  K.  17  9  18  8  and 
cp  Benz.  HA  125/).  It  is  equally  important  to 
remember  that  the  state  of  civilisation  of  a  settled  people 
is  not  readily  assimilated  by  those  on  a  lower  grade. 
The  importance  of  this  in  its  bearing  on  the  early  history 
of  Israel  can  hardly  be  exaggerated':  with  the  b'ne 
Israel  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  state 
was  a  long  process.  The  compilers  and  expanders  of 
the  patriarchal  legends  shrink  from  representing  their 
heroes  as  pure  nomads  :  they  feel  that,  if  so  represented, 
these  heroes  would  be  grossly  inadequate  types  of  their 
far-off  descendants.  We  have,  however,  evidence  that 
the  later  Israelites  had,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of 
their  own  land,  representatives  of  the  old  nomadic  life 
in  all  its  simplicity  (see  Rechabites). 

The  words  commonly  employed  in  Hebrew  to  denote 
cattle  in  general  are  : 

1.  ^ijp,  miknth  (cp  '"WtPf  *  property  *),  E  V  usually  'cattle  *  (so 
ryPP  *^^K  , 'nomads,*  Gen.  4632),  a  term  denoting 'possession,* 

comprising,  therefore,  the  things  which  are  the 

2.  NftIXI68  for  u>ual  and  almost  peculiar  property  of  nomads. 

C&ttl6.         I*  i*  used,  accordingly,  in  a  much  wider  sense 

than  jKi  (EV  '  flock ' ;  but  AV  '  cattle,'  Gen. 

8O40  etc.),  which  denotes  the  small  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 

or  sheep  ailone  (cp  i  S.  25  2X    Mikneh  does  not  include,  however, 

servants  ;  nor,  as  a  rule,  horses  or  asses  (but  sec  Ex.  9  3  Job  1  3X 

2.  TOna,  bfhfmah^  kti(vq%,  includes  all  the  larger  domestic 
animals  :  in  Neh.  2  la  14  it  means  a  saddle-animal.  It  is  usually 
contrasted  with  man,  wild  beasts  (n^n,  icn^KOf),  birds,  and  crawl- 
ing things  (cp  Ps.  148 10).  The  word  is  not,  however,  free  from 
vagueness,  for  it  may  be  applied  to  wild  animals,  and  even  (La 
plur.  form)  to  an  imaginary  animal  (see  Behemoth,  f§  i,  3). 

3.  I'V?!  ^''''i  tTTji^s  ('  cattle '  Nu.  20  4  Ps.  78  48),  '  beast/  used 

1  In  the  present  article  will  be  found  wW  requires  to  be  said 
about  large  cattle.  Small  cattle  also  are  included  in  treatine  of 
pasturing,  tending,  breeding,  etc. ;  but  their  species  and  Hebrew 
names  will  be  considered  under  Sheej*  and  Goat. 

*  "TJ"?!  properly  the  drcubr  encampment  of  nomadic  tribes : 
cp  Gen.  25  16  Ezek.  25  4. 

8  Hommel  (AHT  208)  remarks  on  the  resistance  to 
Babylonian  civili>-ation  displayed  by  the  nomad  Aramiean 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  Ass.^  in«-criptions  of  the  eiRhth  and  the 
seventh  centuries.  Strong  historical  evidence  would  have  to  be 
shown  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  Isr.iclite  nomads  were 
essentially  different  from  these. 
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of  beasts  of  burden  (Gen.  45 17  cp  44  3  13)  and  of  cattle  generally. 
The  Ar.  balr****  is  used  of  both  the  camel  and  the  ass. 

4.  n3K^,  mild'khah  *  property '  (cp  Ex.  22  7  [6],  10  [9]),  used 
of  cattle  in  Gen.  83 14  and,  as  including  them,  in  i  S.  16  9. 

5.  Kn.0  mirf  'fat  cattle,"  1  K.  I9  (RV  falling,  cp  fuS<rxo« 
crirevTo?) ;  generally  used  with  'i\V  or  1jJ3. 

6.  nb*,  jM,  rendered  'small  cattle'  or  '  cattle '  in  Is.  43 23  Exek. 
34  17,  is  the  nam.  unitatis  to  jKi*,  see  Shkkp. 

7.  D'sSk,  ildphlm  (pi.),  '  oxen' ;  cp  Prov.  14  4  Is.  80 34,  etc 
To   denote   the   animals    of    the    bovine    kind    the 

Hebrews  used : 

ia)  "Jj^a,  bafidr,  a  generic  word,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
parallelism  with  |KJt.  It  is  often  used  individually  (cp  1^3"J3, 
a  single  ox  or  calf ;  see  Gen.  18  7),  and  frequently  employed  to 
define  a  word  more  closely — e.g.^  with  Vjy  Lev.  9  2,  ^g  Ex.  29  x. 
Its  usual  Hom.  unit,  is  I'lg?,  sdr^  used  without  reference  to  age  or 
to  gender,  to  denote  an  ox  or  cow.  It  is  used  of  a  young 
calf  in  £x.  2230  [29],  Lev.  2223,  and  is  once  collective,  Gen. 
32  5  [6].  (/5)  19, /ar,  fern,  rns,  pdrdh,  bull,  cow,  defined  by 
ip3  J3  Ex.  29 1  and  used  of  a  seven-year-old,  Judg.  6  25.  (c) 
/^y,  'igcl^  fern.  '*l!^3y,  'cgldh^  a  calf,  used  of  a  three-year-old  (Gen. 
15  9  cp  Is.  15  5),  and  also  of  a  young  cow  that  already  gives  milk 
(Is.  721);  see  Heifer,  {d)  TSK,  'abblr  '  mighty,'  used  poetically 
of  oxen  (Is.  34  7),  but  also  of  horses  (Jer.  8  16,  etc.). 

With  regard  to  the  practices  of  ancient  nomadic 
pastoral  peoples  we  are  but  ill-informed.  It  is  probable 
S  Breedinir  ^^^  formerly  (as  now  in  Arabia)  the  same 
®*  clan  would  not  breed  more  than  one  kind 
of  domestic  animal.  There  is  still  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  camel-breeding  tribesof  the  upland  plainsand 
the  shepherd  tribes  of  the  mountains  (WRS  Rel.  Sem,^ 
311).  The  steppes  of  E.  Palestine  have  always  been 
more  suitable  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  northern 
mountains  for  oxen.  E.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  cattle 
were  turned  loose,*  and,  becoming  wild,  acquired  a 
name  for  their  ferocity  and  from  their  habit  of  gathering 
in  circles  round  any  object  that  attracted  their  attention 
( Ps.  '22  12  [13]  / ).  At  the  present  day  shepherds  frequent 
the  cool  mountain-heights  in  the  summer,  and  find  late 
in  the  autumn  an  abundant  supply  of  green  leaves  and 
twigs  for  their  sheep  and  goats  in  the  cedars  round 
Lebanon  and  Baalbek. 

The  parts  of  Palestine  which  were  most  suitable  for 
the  pasturing  of  herds  —  the  parts  which  deserve  the 
name  of  7\y^r^  pK  (Nu.  32 1  4) — were  those  situated  to  the 
E.  of  Jordan  (the  modem  region  of  Belka)  and  in  the  S. 
plains  of  Judah.  The  enormous  tribute  paid  annually 
by  Mesa,  'the  shepherd'  (npi).  attests  the  richness  of 
the  country  (cp  Nu.  I.e.).  Places  specially  mentioned 
in  connection  with  herds  and  flocks  are  (Jarmel  (iS. 
252),  Shechem  (Gen.  JJ7i2),  Dothan  (Gen.  37x7).  Sharon 
(i  Ch.  2729  Is.  65  10),  Tekoa  (Am.  1  i),  Gedor  (i  Ch. 
439),  Bethlehem  (i  S.  I611),  Midian  (Nu.  31  32  cp  w. 
8/.).  lulom  (Is.  34  6),  and  Kedar  (Ezek.  27  21). 

In  prehistoric  times  there  were  several  kinds  of  oxen, 
all  wild  :  a  European  bison.  Bison  bonasus,  Linn. ,  still 
4  Snecifia.  P''^^^'"^*^^  ^"  ^^^  forests  of  SE.  Europe  ;  the 
*     *^  Urus,  Bos  primigenius,  and  Bos  longifrons, 

now  extinct,  probably  belonging  to  the  same  race  as 
our  Bos  taurus  or  domesticated  oxen.  Our  modem 
cattle  are  derived  from  the  last-named.  In  Palestine 

at  the  present  day  horned  cattle  are  found  only  where 
fresh  pastures  are  easily  accessible.  In  the  wilderness 
S.  of  Judah  horned  cattle  of  a  rather  undersized  kind 
may  be  seen  in  great  numbers.  Farther  to  the  N.  there 
is  a  larger  and  better  bred  race,  used  for  tilling.  These, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  same  species  as  our  cattle,  the 
Bos  taunts.  N.  of  Esdraelon  there  is  a  light-coloured 
and  stalwart  variety  usually  known  as  the  Armenian.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  especially  towards  the  N. ,  there 
is  a  species  of  Indian  buffalo,  Bos  bubalis  (Ar.  gdmus),  a 

1  Each  tribe  has  its  own  wasm  (see  WRS  JCfn.  21a  Jf.)  or 
special  mark  (cp  perhaps  rViH*  (^en.  4 15  Nu.  2  2,  and  see  Cain. 
f  6;  Cuttings,  I  6).  \yiih  this  it  was  customary  to  brand 
the  cattle.  See,  for  specimens  of  such  cattle  marks,  Doughty, 
Ar.  Des.  1 125,  and  cp  Drake,  Unexplored Syria^  1 34xyC 
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clumsy  animal  with  remarkably  long  horns  (generally 
flattened  and  angulated).  From  its  size  and  general 
appearance  the  species  has  been  confounded  with  the 
ancient  ri  'em  (see  Unicorn)  ;  but  it  belongs  to  compara- 
tively recent  times.  It  has  been  introduced  into  several 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  —  e.g.,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Italy.  E.  of  the  Jordan  horned  cattle  are  rare 
(Tristram,  Moab,  251),  although  the  best  country  for 
them  is  said  to  be  there  (cp  Buhl,  Pal.  60). 

Ottle-breedin^  holds  a  large  place  upon  the  Egyptian 
monuments ;  their  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  so-called  ^bu 
was  most  common,  and  that  several  species  of  it  were  bred. 
The  long-homed  kind  generallv  had  their  horns  bent  like  a  lyre 
or,  less  commonly,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  Short-horns 
appear  rarely  in  the  Old  Empire,  but  are  more  frequent  in  later 
times.  Another  kind  was  hornless ;  it  is  never  represented  as 
ploughing  and  threshing,  and  hence  may  have  be«n  regarded 
as  belonging  to  a  '  fancy '  class. 

A  new  kind  appears  in  the  New  Empire.  It  has  horns  some- 
what wide  a^rt,  and  bears  a  big  hump. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  of  the  ancient 
methods  of  breeding  (a  certain  kind  of  which  is  pro- 

"  rendering  homed  cattle  tractable.  They  were 
^^^*  the  earliest  of  domesticated  animals.  They 
preceded  by  a  long  time  the  domestication  of  the  sheep. 
The  bones  of  one  species,  the  Bos  primigenius  or  Urus, 
have  been  found  in  the  remains  of  the  neolithic  Swiss 
lake-dwellings. 

The  pastures  were  probably  free  to  all  comers,  since 
in  primitive  times  there  was  hardly  any  property  in 
land.  A  pasture  is  useless  without  a  watering-place  (cp 
Judg.  1 15,  where  the  importance  of  the  possession  of 
water  is  clearly  shown ;  see  Moore,  ad  loc. ),  and 
property  in  water  is  doubtless  older  and  of  more  import- 
ance (cp  WRS  Rel.  Sem.i'^)  104/.).  The  right  to  a 
pasture  was  obtained  by  digging  a  well ;  and,  among 
the  Hebrews  as  among  the  Arabians,  the  wayfarer  was 
always  allowed  to  water  his  beasts  so  long  as  he  did  not 
hinder  the  owners  of  the  water. ^  See  Springs.  The 
district  upon  which  cattle  pastured  is  called  rrjnD,  lit. 
'place  for  feeding.'  Cp  »yn  i  K.  423  [v.  3]);  arna  na 
'a  broad  pasture*  (Is.  30 23)  is  doubtful  (SBOT). 
1310  (EV  'desert,'  'wilderness')  denotes  properly  a 
pasturing  ground  where  herds  are  driven,  from  "ui  '  to 
drive  (herds)' ;  cp  BDB  Lex.  s.v.  •ui.''* 

Other  words  to  denote  the  pasturing  ground  are  HKJ,  rnj 
the  pastoral  abode  (gen.  rendered  'pasture,' or  'sheep-cote,' 
once  'stable,'  Ezek.  25$  EV).  Similarly  yyy  couching-place, 
Jer.  506  (11,113  Prov.  24  15  of  an  abode  of  men).  To  denote  more 
narrowly  confined  areas,  we  find  J>iJf  n'lTiaS  sheep-folds  (i  S.  243 
Zeph.  26,  etc.),  .Tixa  an  enclosure  (Mi.  2 12),  n'l20  (Gen.  8817) 
'booths,'  temporary  night-shelters  (see  below). 

When  required  to  be  specially  fattened,  cattle  were 
withdrawn  from  the  open  pastures  and  kept  in  a  stable 
paiD.  See  Am.  6  4  1  S.  28  24  Jer.  46  21  Mai.  4  2  (820) ; 
•  stall.'  lit.  a  place  for  tying  up  ;  cp  also  nsn  (Hab,  3  17) 
and  nSsD  (Hab.  817  Ps.  5O9  7870)  '  fold.' 

The/V«j<  are  called  D:]?DB»(Ps.  68 13  [14]  RV  *  sheepfolds,'  AV 
•pots'),  or  D*n9C'p  Gudg.  5 16  Gen.  4914),  properly  perhaps 
'double-pens.'  Moore  (on  Judg.  I.e.)  and  Che.  (on  Ps.  I.e.) 
prefer  the  sense  *  dung-heaps. ' 

The  manger  or  crib  is  oi3K  (Is.  I3  cp  Lk.  If  13 15 
<f>iiTV7}),    whence    the    denominative    D13«    •  fattened,' 

1  A  stricter  law  is  alluded  to  in  Dt.  2  6  28. 

2  Similarly,  ^f?,  the  common-lands  of  a  city  (especially  a 
Levitical  one),  in  Nu.  862  'suburbs'  fKVl,  is  perhaps  originally 
'place  of  driving'  (BDB);  cp  RV'nitf.  'pasturc-l.-inds.'  C^e. 
doubts  the  sense  of  'driving  '  and  proposes  a  fresh  explanation, 
making  the  word  practically  syn.  with  rnj?  '  field.'  Hence  the 
applied  sense  'reserved  land '—/>.,  belonging  to  the  community 
or  to  the  sanctuary.      Sec  JQR,  July  i8y8,  p.  566. 

8  rn"13  wall,  like  the  Ar.  gadlrai****,  denotes  the  fold.  Here 
may  be  added  i;»n,  which  may  originally  have  meant  a  *  cattle- 
j*ard ' :  cp  BDB,  s.v. 

4  nnK  (cp  BDB,  s.v.)  'stell '  is  used  generally  for  horses,  but 
also  for  other  animals  ;  cp  2  Ch.  82  38. 
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applied  to  oxen  (Prov.  ISi?;  and  also  birds  i  K.  423 
[63]).  To  eat  the  '  stalled  ox  '  (which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  luxury ;  cp  Prov.  15 17)  is  termed  a  reproach  by  Amos 
(Am.  6  4) — ^himself  once  a  herdsman. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  herbage  (p\  Nu.  224  ab^;), 
cattle  had  special  food  (K^sps),  which  was  either 
chopped  straw  (pn)  or  'mixed  fodder'  (^^Va;^  cp  Job 
65)  made  more  palatable  by  the  addition  of  salt,  or  a 
salt  herb  (pen  h^bz,  Is.  30 24). 

From  the  references  in  the  OT  we  are  able  to  gain  a 

fi  ShdTihards.  ^^^'^'^  ^^^^^  *^^^  ®^  '^  *^®  duties  and 
p^  eroB,  gysiQjj^g  Qf  those  who  had  charge  over 


etc 


cattle. 


The  usual  word  to  denote  such  an  occupation  is  ny*!  (or 
JKJt  \  .13^0  'n ;  less  frequently  10^  -Uji,  and  ip}  (for  the  last 
see  Sheep).  By  far  ihe  greater  number  of  references  deal, 
as  we  should  naturally  expect,  with  the  tending  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  the  specific  word  for  a  *  cattle-num '  (ngS)  occurs 
only  once  (Amos  7 14), 

The  shepherd,  clad  in  a  simple  garment  (Jer.  43  la) 
like  the  mod.  Ar.  bumui,  goes  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
flock  (-n^  ;  cp  Jn.  10 4).  all  of  which  know  his  voice  and 
respond  to  the  name  he  gives  them  (ib,  v.  3).  He  takes 
with  him  his  shepherd's  bag  (D*pn  *S3,  1  S.  174©)  or 
wallet  (oip^\  ib.,  KV  Scrip),  staff  (^gp,  see  esp.  Gen. 
32 10  [ii] ;  and  cp  B??*'  ^^3^,  Ps.  284).  and,  as  a  means 
of  defence,  a  sling  (yV^,  i  S.  17 40).  He  '  gently  leads  * 
his  flocks  (^•73;,  Is.  40 II  Ps.  23a)  to  the  best  pastures, 
where  he  makes  them  lie  down  by  streams  (Ps.  232) ; ' 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  reading  in 
Ps.  232^  is  uncertain  (see  Che.  Ps.^).  The  dangers 
from  wild  beasts*  {e.g.^  lions.  Is.  31 4  1  S.  17 34) 
and  nomadic  marauders  (Job  1 14 17)  were  very  real. 
No  doubt  there  was  the  solace  of  the  pastoral 
reed"*  (see  Judg.  5 16,  and  cp  Job  21 12  1  S.  16 18),  and 
later  writers  speak  of  the  sheep-dog  (Job  30 1  Is.  66  \of. , 
see  Dog,  §  i),  well  known  to  the  Assyrians.  By 
night  the  shepherd  had  to  keep  watch  in  the  open 
air  (Lk.  28,  cp  Nah.  3i8) ;  but  sometimes  a  temporary 
shelter  was  made  (Ass.  larbasu=  j'^n  and  masallu 
are  so  explained),  whence  'shepherd's  tent'  (*jh  ^nk 
Is.  88 12 ;  cp  D'ihn  n'laie'p,  Cant.  1 8)  becomes  the  type 
of  an  uncertain  dwelling-place.*  In  other  cases 
towers  were  built  for  the  shepherds  (cp  Gen.  35  21,  and 
see  2  Ch.  26  lo) ;  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day.  The  '  duars '  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
consist  of  stone  towers  put  together  without  mortar,  and 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  '  Talayot '  of  the 
Balearic  Isles,  and  to  the  beehive- shaped  houses  of 
Scotland.  They  are  enclosed  by  low  walls  of  massive 
rough  stones,  and  are  occupied  by  cattle  (cp  Maspero, 
Dawn  of  Civ.  352/  ;  see  also  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  I13). 
The  sheepfolds  also,  as  their  name  implies,  were  sur- 
rounded by  walls  (cp  Jn.  10 1). 

When  the  shepherd  returned  to  his  master  the  sheep 
were  carefully  counted  by  being  made  to  pass  under  the 
staff  (cp  Lev.  2732  Jer.  83 13  Ezek.2037) — a  representa- 
tion of  the  shepherd  '  telling  his  tale '  is  not  infrequent 
on  Egyptian  monuments.  As  for  wages,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  practice  described  in  Gen.  3028^ 
was  usual :  possibly  the  usual  reward  was  the  milk  of 
the  flocks  (see  1  Cor.  9/ — cp,  on  the  other  hand,  Zech. 
11 13,  which  speaks  of  a  money  payment). 

1  From  ^^3  *to  pour  out';  or,  *to  pour  over'  (so  Ass. 
baldiu) ;  hence  '  to  mix.'  Cp  ljaX./arritgo^  and  see  Anointing, 
f  I.    The  denominative  occurs  in  Judg.  19 21. 

8  Frd.  Del.  makes  '3S'nj*=*3X3T,  '»^W«(=Vn3)  in  Ass.  being 
a  syn.  of  rabdsu  'to  lie  down.'    But  sec  Franz  Del.'s  note. 

8  Similarly  in  Assyria :  cp  Maspero,  Dawn  o/Civ.  l^f- 

*  Cp  the  illustration  from  Assyria,  Maspero.  I.e.  The  shep- 
herd  seated  plays  upon  a  reed  to  the  delight  of  His  dog. 

^  At  the  present  day  a  sheep-pen  is  made  of  boughs.  It  is 
called  hatlra  (see  Hazor),  and  the  trail  of  boughs  in  the  sandy 
desert  is  always  a  sign  of  the  nomad  manxil  (encampment) ;  cp 
Doughty,  Ar.  Dis.  I^iof, 
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The  status  of  the  shepherd  varies  according  to  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.     Among  primitive  pastoral 
7  Statna   P^^P'^^   ^^    sheikh    himself,   or    even    his 
•  daughters,    tend    the    flocks   (cp   Gen.  29  9 

Ex.  2 16 — //.  6423).  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day 
in  various  parts  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  (see  Kn.  -Di. 
Ex. ,  ad  loc, ).  The  early  kings  of  Israel  owned  large 
flocks,  and  the  post  of  chief  shepherd  (cp  .njpp  ifc',  Gen. 
47  6,  also  I  Ch.  27  29  1  Pet.  6  4.  dpxtirolfjLrjv,  and  magisier 
regii  pecoris,  Liv.  I4)  was  important  and  full  of  dignity. 
Hence  the  designation  '  shepherd  '  (np)  was  a  noble  one 
and  was  used  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (Jer.  284,  cp  nyi  '  to 
rule '  2  S.  52)  as  well  as  of  those  of  Assyria,  and  becomes 
the  origin  of  the  beautiful  NT  phrase  'the  good 
shepherd.'  Perhaps  it  is  inevitable  that  the  adoption 
of  a  more  settled  mode  of  life  should  be  unfavourable  to 
the  repute  of  the  shepherd.  To  the  Egyptians,  for  more 
than  one  reason,  shepherds  were  an  'abomination '  (Gen. 
4634:  cp  Abomination,  4) ;  '  Asiatic '  {i.e. ,  barbarian) 
and  *  shepherd '  were  to  them  synonymous  terms  (see 
Egypt,  §  31).  Similarly  in  Palestine,  as  the  Jews 
advanced  in  prosperity,  the  prestige  of  the  shepherd's 
calling  diminished.  In  Rabbinical  times  a  shepherd  was 
precluded  from  bearing  witness,  because  one  who  must 
have  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  pastures  of  others  would 
naturally  be  dishonest  (cp  SanA.  25  2,  Jos.  Ani.  xvii.  10  7). 

Besides  the  use  to  which  cattle  were  put  in  ploughing 

and  threshing  (see  Agriculture.  §  8),  they  were  also 

g  Tjae  of  ^^  ^  draught   animals   (cp   iS.  67^). 

csattle  Th^i'^  Milk  {g.v.)  formed  one  of  the  main 
*  articles  of  diet,  and  their  skins  were  used 
for  clothing  (see  Leather,  Wool).  Pastoral  life 
probably  meant  usually  a  diet  of  milk  and  game  ;  and 
the  use  of  cattle  for  food  was  somewhat  restricted  (see 
J^el.  Sem.^)  296/. ).  The  young  animal  was,  however, 
preferred  and  considered  a  special  dainty.  At  the 
present  day,  it  is  said,  the  sheep  is  eaten  only  at 
festivals,  and  goat-flesh  is  not  used  as  food  save  by  the 
very  poor.  In  sacrifices  cattle  were  frequently  used, 
and  huge  hecatombs  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  temple  services  ^  (cp  1  K.  863  2  Ch.  66  75  2933  etc. ). 

Cattle,  being  almost  the  only  property  of  nomads, 
become,  among  primitive  people,  a  medium  of  exchange. 
When  the  first  coins  were  made  in  Greece,  this  was 
commemorated  by  stamping  the  head  of  an  ox  upon 
the  ingot.  Cattle  and  wealth  are,  therefore,  almost 
synonymous  terms. 

Cp  '^1^0  'possession  and  Ass.  xat^Z/K/M*  herd';  n3]pp  'cattle,' 
and  n^j^;  D*p33  and  Sjrr.  ^^aAi  •  |lj.\XO  ^^'  *^  aninud 
for^  riding  (Nestle,  ZDMG  33,  707  ['79I  \  Pecus  and  ptcunia ; 
jcn^vof  and  icr^a). 

The  earliest  legislation  (Ex.  20-23)  was  intended  for 
a  people  who,  having  advanced  beyond  the  pastoral 

0  TrAAtm  nt  ^^S^i  were  occupied  chiefly  in  agricul- 
'    -      M.1  *       ture.     The  prominence  given  to  the  ox, 

cacue.  ^Yie  sheep,  and  the  ass  is  as  noticeable 
as  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  horse  and  the 
camel.  Remarkable  also  is  the  humanity  which  char- 
acterises these  regulations.  Cattle  are  not  to  be  muzzled 
(ddh,  cp  Dbne)  while  threshing  (Dt.  254) — a  law  which 
holds  good  to  the  present  day  (cp  Dr.  ad  loc.),  and 
was  in  vogue  in  Egypt,  where  one  sees  representa- 
tions of  an  ox  and  an  ass  threshing  unmuzzled  (cp  Erm. 
Eg.  432,  and  see  Agriculture,  §  8).  According  to 
another  enactment,  oxen  were  not  to  work  upon  the 
sabbath  (Ex.  23 12).  Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of 
the  sabbath,  it  was  customary  to  water  the  cattle  on 
that  day  (Lk.  I315).  Other  laws  respecting  cattle- 
stealing  and  damages  caused  by  oxen  are  given  in  Ex. 
2128^;  cp  ib.  22 10  [9]/:  The  law  dealing  with  the 
case  in  which  a  beast  entrusted  to  one's  care  has  been 
maimed  or  torn  (Ex.  22  lo  [9]^)  provides  that  the  pro- 

1  nap,  properly  'slaughterer  (of  cattle),'  is  applied  to  a  cook 
and,  strangely,  to  a  member  of  the  royal  body-guard.  See 
Executioner,  and  cp  OT/C^  262,  n.  i. 
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dnction  of  the  maimed  part  is  to  suffice  as  a  guarantee 
of  good  faith  and  that  no  restitution  is  to  be  required 
(see  Deposit).  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  shepherd  to  be  able  to  produce  a  leg  or  a  piece  of  an 
ear  as  a  proof  (cp  Am.  8  la).  Jacob,  however,  declares 
to  Laban  that  instead  of  producing  'that  which  was 
torn  of  beasts '  (n^To)  he  has  made  good  the  loss  himself 

(Gen.  31 39). 

The  early  Semites,  like  other  pastoral  peoples,  paid 
great  reverence  to  cattle,  their  kinship  with  whom  they 
10.  Bererence  ^'^"^  continued    to  recognise.       This 

f  AMiLi^  ^^^  addiUonal  pomt  to  Nathan  s 
parable  :  the  ewe  lamb  was,  to  a  poor 
man  who  nourished  it,  more  nearly  a  daughter  ^  than  it 
could  be  in  later  times.  No  doubt  the  special  veneration 
for  cattle  was  connected  with  the  idea  that  man  owes 
his  food  in  large  measure  to  them  (cp  WRS  Ic), 

A  full  treatment  of  this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far. 
Nor  can  we  consider  here  the  Israelitish  form  of  the 
legend  of  the  *  Golden  Age '  (cp  Hesiod,  Works  and 
Days,  io()ff.),  and  the  contrast  between  Js  description 
of  the  peace  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  (cp 
Is.  116/.)  and  P's  representations  of  man  as  their  lord 
and  master.  The  worship  of  the  domestic  animals  is 
another  subject  which  invites  attention.  The  most 
ancient  evidence  for  it  is  supplied  by  the  Babylonian 
zodiacal  mythology. 2  In  Egypt,  too,  the  worship  of 
sacred  animals  takes  us  back  to  an  incalculable  antiquity. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  bull-worship  of  Memphis  and 
other  cities  (see  Egypt,  §  14),  which  has  been  connected 
with  Israelitish  idolatry.  Notice,  too,  the  worship  of 
the  cow  Ha'thor,  the  '  lady  of  heaven,*  which  reminds 
us  of  the  cow-headed  Ashtoreth  of  Sidon.  See  further 
Calf,  Golden  ;  Ashtoreth  ;  Azazel  ;  Clean,  §  17.' 

A.  K.  s. — s.  A.  c. 

CAUDA  ( Kb^yKd.  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts 27 16.   See  Clauda. 

CAUL  (properly  a  close-fitting  cap  or  net- work),  as 
applied  to  an  article  of  dress,  occurs  as  the  EV  rendering 
ofD^p*3^  Is.  3 18  (mg.  'networks,' as  though  =  ^•QB' ; 
0  €MTTAokia).  To  complete  the  parallelism  of  the 
verse,  we  should  read,  with  Schroeder  and  others, 
D^D^Dt^,  •  little  suns '  ;  see  Necklace,  n. 

In  its  anatomical  sense,  'caul'  in  Hos.  138  ([oaS]  "hao ; 
ffvyKKcKTfjJbi  KapSlas)  apparently  refers  to  the  peri- 
cardium. It  is  used  similarly  in  Ex.  29 13  Lev.  341015 
etc.  to  render  rnnV  (lit.  'excess ';  ®  \op6s),  an  uncertain 
expression  .which  has  occasioned  difficulty  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  denotes  probably  '  the  fatty  mass  at 
the  opening  of  the  liver  which  reaches  to  the  kidneys, 
and  becomes  visible  upon  the  removal  of  the  "lesser 
omentum,"  or  membrane  extending  from  the  fissures  of 
the  liver  to  the  curve  of  the  stomach '  (Dr.  Ltv.  SBOT, 
ET).  On  the  Vss.,  and  various  interpretations,  cp 
Di.-Rys.  on  Lev.  83;*  and,  on  the  probable  reason 
of  the  choice  of  this  particular  part  of  the  body  for 
offerings,  see  Liver. 

CAVES  (H'jyp,  mi'ardh;  chhAmon  ;  spelunca). 
The  limestone  strata  of  Syria  and  Palestine  readily  lend 
themselves  to  the  formation  of  caves  and  ravines.  The 
springs  issuing  from  limestone  rock  generally  contain 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 
To  the  erosive  effect  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
combined  with  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sand  and 
stones  carried  along  by  the  currents,  the  formation  of 
caves  and  ravines  in  such  rocks  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

1  Cp  the  Egyptian  paintings  which  represent  men  talking  to 
cattle,  and  decking  them  with  fringes. 

2  On  the  '  Bull  of  the  Zodiac,  which  is  the  Bab.  Gud-an-na 
(equivalent  to  our  Taurus,  or  else  to  Aldebaran),  see  Jensen, 
Kosmol.  62^ 

3  J.  U.  Durst *s  Die  Kinder  V.  Bab.  Ass.u.  Ag.  (Berlin,  '99) 
—a  contribution  to  the  history  of  domestic  cattle — appeared 
after  the  present  article  was  in  type. 

4  The  old  view  that  ydthereth  was  the  greater  lobe  of  the  long 
has  nothing  in  its  favour. 
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What  are  now  ravines  have  in  many  cases  originally 
been  subterranean  watercourses,  which  have  been  un- 
roofed by  the  degradation  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the 
Syrian  caverns  are  of  great  size  ;  Strabo,  for  example 
(756).  speaks  of  the  0-in)\cua  ^odwrrofMa  of  Ituraea,  and 
mentions  one  capable  of  holding  4000  men.  Books  of 
travel,  from  William  of  Tyre  and  Quaresmius  onwards, 
abound  with  references  to  such  caves  and  the  local 
traditions  respecting  them  (Tavemier,  Maundrell,  Shaw, 
Robinson).  Those  of  Palestine  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  places  of  refuge  and  shelter  for  the 
terror-stricken  (Is.  219  Rev.  615  cp  Zech.  I45),  the  out- 
lawed (David),  the  oppressed  and  the  persecuted  (Judg. 
62  iS.  136  1K.I8413  19913  Ezek.  3327  2  Mace.  6 « 
Heb.  II38),  and  the  criminal  (Jer.  7ii  Mk.  11 17  and  ||), 
and  as  places  of  sepulture  (Gen.  23 11  Jn.  II38). 
Whether  the  word  Horite  ^  means  '  cave-dwellers '  has 
been  questioned ;  yet  that  in  many  parts  of  Palestine 
the  earlier  inhabitants  continued  to  use  caves  not  only 
as  storehouses  but  also  as  dwelling-places  cannot  be 
doubted.  Of  their  connection  with  worship  in  pre- 
Christian  times  there  is  little  or  no  direct  evidence. 
Still,  it  appears  safe  to  hold  '  that  the  oldest  Phoenician 
temples  were  natural  or  artificial  grottoes,  and  that 
the  sacred  as  well  as  the  profane  moniunents  of  Phoe- 
nicia, with  their  marked  preference  for  monolithic  forms, 
point  to  the  rock-hewn  cavern  as  the  original  type  that 
dominated  the  architecture  of  the  region'  (WRS  Rel. 
Sem.^)  197),  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greek  fiiyapov 
was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  myo  {ii>.  200).  The 
association  of  so  many  of  the  Christian  sacred  sites 
in  Palestine  (e.g. ,  Birth  of  Mary,  Annunciation,  Meet- 
ing of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  Birth  of  the  Baptist,  Trans- 
figuration and  Agony  of  Christ,  Repentance  of  Peter) 
with  grottoes  is  the  arbitrary  invention  of  legend- 
mongers.  See,  further,  Maarath,  Mearah,  Hebron 
(Machpelah),  Makkedah,  Etam,  Eleutheropolis  ; 
also  Adullam  (where  it  is  shown  that  '  cave '  ought 
to  be  read  '  hold'),  and  (on  the  grotto  of  the  Nativity) 
Bethlehem,  §  4. 

CEDAB  (HK;  kcAroc  [BAL]),  Cedrus  Libani 
Loud.,  bears  in  Heb.  a  name  which  is  found  also  in 
Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  and  is  probably  derive; I 
from  a  root  signifying  '  to  be  firm '  or  '  well-rooted,'  of 
which  another  derivative  might  be  the  D^TIN  *  of  Ezek. 
27  24-  It  appears  that  Aram,  ^arzd  and  Ar.  'arx,  like 
Kddpoi,^  may  denote  not  only  the  cedar,  but  also  the 
juniper  {Juniperus  Oxvcedrus),  and,  possibly,  pines  of 
various  sorts.*  It  may  be,  then,  that  me  is  not  to  be 
strictly  confined  to  Cedms  Libani :^  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  tree,  which  has  been  associated  with 
Lebanon  from  early  times,  is  the  one  usually  intended,* 
and  in  such  a  passage  as  Is.  41 19  the  cedar  is  expressly 
distinguished  from  other  conifers.  OT  writers  em- 
ploy the  cedar  as  a  type  of  beauty  (Nu.  246),  majesty 
(2  K.  149),  strength  (Ps.  295),  and  loftiness  (2  K.  19a3). 
The  wood,  which  was  much  more  precious  than  that  of 
common  trees  like  the  sycamore  (i  K.  10  27),  was  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  great  buildings  like  the  temple 
(see  also  Altar,  §  8)  and  Solomon's  palace;   cedar 

^  CpTinin  J<^b806  I  S.Uii.    See  Horite. 

8  Best  translated  '  durable '  \  certainly  not  (as  EV)  '  made  of 
cedar- wood.'    [But  the  text  is  m  disorder.  1 

8  On  this  see  the  Index  to  Schneider's  Theopkrasius^  s.v. 

*  So  in  modeni  times  we  are  told  of  el-' Art — 'in  the  mouth  of 
uneducated    Syrians    it    designates   one  of   the    pines,   Pinus 
kalepf*ensisy  which  grows  in  great  numbers  on  the  mountains 
{/ourn.  Linn.  Soc.  15  247). 

8  Lflw  (57)  says,  '  tTM  seems  to  have  denoted  both  the  cedar 
and  t\\tt  Junifierus  Oxyce'ims^  L'  According  to  the  same 
authority,  Aram,  arzd  denotes  first  Pinus  cedrus^  then  all 
conifers. 

8  Hooker,  however,  regards  it  as  '  an  open  question  whethei 
the  C.  Libani  is  one  of  those  which  supplied  most  of  the  timber 
employed  in  building  Solomon's  temple  {_Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1863, 
p.  14X  and  there  seems  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  wood  used  for  purification  (Lev.  14  Num.  19)  was  thtt 
juniper. 
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beams  were  most  highly  esteemed  for  covering  interiors 
(Cant.  1 17  Jer.  2214).  The  use  made  of  this  wood  in 
the  ceremony  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  144^)  or 
the  person  rendered  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead 
body  (Nu.  196),  seems  to  be  due  to  the  esteem  in  which 
it  was  held  for  durability  and  incorruptibility  (see  DL 
on  Lev.  14,  Nowack.  HA  2289).     See  CLEAN.  §  16/ 

Of  the  existing  cedars  of  Lebanon  the  first  accurate 
account  was  that  given  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Nat. 
Hist.  Rev.,  1862.  pp.  11-18.  The  group  which  he 
visited  was  that  in  the  Kadisha  valley,  N.  of  Beirut, 
near  the  summit  of  Lebanon  (Dahr  el  Kodib).  He 
foimd  there  about  400  trees,  disposed  in  nine  groups — 
the  trees  varying  from  about  18  inches  to  upwards  of 
50  feet  in  girth. 

Another  interesting  account  is  that  of  Dr.  Leo  Anderlind, 
who  visited  them  in  1884.I  He  speaks  of  three  groups— one  at 
Baruk,  a  second  4  m.  EbE.  of  Bsherre,  and  the  third  i8i  m.  N. 
of  that  place.  It  is  the  second  of  these,  the  same  that  Hooker 
visited,  which  he  particularly  describes.  The  greatest  height 
of  any  of  the  trees,  he  says,  is  about  82  ft. ;  but  the  majority  are 
between  46  and  72  ft.  The  oldest  of  them  were  the  strongest 
trees  he  had  ever  seen. 

According  to  Tristram  (NHB  344),  '  at  least  nine 
distinct  localities  are  now  ascertained. ' 

[According  to  Dr.  Post  (Hastings'  DB  236A  it  is  uncertain 
what  tree  is  meant  by  'drdslm  in  Nu.  246.  He  remarks  that 
•  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  does  not  grow  in  moist  places,'  but  'seeks 
the  dry  sloping  mountain  side,  where  nothing  but  the  moisture 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  nourishes  it.'  He  concludes^  therefore, 
that  'unless  we  suppose  that  the  location  of  the  drdzfm  is 
poetic  licence,  we  must  suppose  some  water^loving  tree  to  be 
mtended  in  this  passage.'  It  was  well  to  bring  forward  this 
difficulty,  which  is  overlooked  by  Di.  The  remedy  lies  close  at 
hand.  Usage  requires  that  the  '  cedars '  should  be  described  as 
the  trees  which  Yahwe  planted.  We  have  to  read  in  a  D^tni*3 
'like  cedars'  and  in  b  probably  D'3ny3  'lil^e  poplars'  (Che. 
Exp.  T,  10 401 6  [June  '991).] 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CEDEON  (KeApcaN  [AKV]),  i  Mace.  153941  AV. 
See  Gederah,  i. 

CEDBON  (toy  KeApoY  [Ti.].  to>n  KeApcaN  [WH] 
Jn.  18i,  RVKiDRON. 

CEILAN,  RV  KiLAN  (K[e]iAAN  [BA.  om.  L]).  The 
sons  of  Ceilan  and  Azetas  are  a  family  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8  <:)  1  Esd.  615,  not 
mentioned  in  1|  Ezra  (2 16)  or  Neh.  (7 at). 

CEILING,  in  modern  house-architecture,  means  the 
covering  of  a  room  which  hides  the  joists  of  the  floor 
above,  or  the  rafters  of  the  roof.  Down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  word  was  applied  also  to  the  inner 
lining  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  in  modern  shipbuilding 
it  still  denotes  the  inside  planking  of  a  ship's  bottom 
(see  New  Eng.  Diet.  s.v. ).  The  Hebrew  words  (see 
below)  rendered  '  ceil,*  *  ceiling,'  in  EV  are  to  be  taken 
in  this  more  extended  sense.  See  further.  Chamber, 
House,  Temple. 

X.  |9p,  stppUn^  I  K.  6 15  (aoie<k)  *,  cp  nrD^,  siphlnSk,  Jon.  1  5 
(the  '  sides '  or  '  innermost  pans '  pf  the  ship).  The  verb  is  used 
in  I  K.  69  737  Jer.  2J 14  Hag.  I4. 

2.  In  2  Ch.  3  5  D'B'na  *xy  nDn  means  *ho  covered  '(or  panelled) 
[the  greater  house]  '  with  fir.' 

3.  V*?^!  idhlph^  Ezek.  41  i6t,  a  word  otherwise  unknown. 
Co.  proposes  to  emend  |^y  >|»nb  to  p;  isn ;  see  2  Ch.  3  5  as 
above,  and  cp  the  ng^  of  Nu.  Vt^f.  [16 38/:;  a  'covering'  of 
the  altar]. 

CELLS  (nVjn),  Jer.  37 16  AV»w-  RV,  AV  '  cabins.' « 
a  questionable  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word  which 
is  probably  corrupt  The  words  '  and  into  the  cells ' 
are  quite  unnecessary  after  *  into  the  dungeon  house ' 
("113.1  n'3-'?K),  and  may  be  a  gloss.     See  Prison. 

AVmg.  RV  (cp  <rvy«f  Aet«r/ui<J9  [Q"8r«])  is  a  guess.  In  late  Heb., 
Syr.,  etc.  (K)ni3n  denotes  'shop'  (cp  cpya<m^pia  [Ao.],  er- 
gastuluni)  or  *  tavern.'  Moreover  the  form  is  aifficult  (Bevan, 
Dan.  30,  n.  i).     ®'s  x<p<*  (BAQ,  xa.  [H],  at.  x^.)  points  to  the 

1  Published  in  the  Allgem.  Forsf-  u.  Jetgd-Zeitung^  at  the 
end  of  1885,  and  also  in  the  ZDPV  10  89  J'l 

2  *  Cabins '  in  the  sense  of '  cell '  is  now  quite  obsolete. 
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reading  H.^hl\.  CTheyne  suggests  reading  flVlirm  *  the  lowest 
part  (of  the  pit)' :  cp  Ps.  88  7  Lam.  8  55. 

CELOSYBIA    (koiAh  cypiA  [BAL]),    i  Esd.  217. 

RV  CCELESYRIA. 

CENCHBEA,  or  rather,  RV,  CENCHkEi^  (KCNXpeAl 
[Ti.  WH]).  A  town  and  harbour  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
now  marked  by  the  village  of  Kichries.  It  served  as 
the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  which  lay  about  seven  miles 
(Str.  380,  says  70  stadia)  to  the  west,  just  as  Lechaeum 
was  the  port  for  the  Italian  trade.  Strabo  calls 
Cenchreae  a  village  (/ctiytii;),  which  indicates  its  sub- 
ordination to  Corinth  :  it  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  landing- 
place  for  goods  and  passengers. 

About  4  m.  to  the  north,  at  Schocnus  (modem  KalamcJn\  was 
the  SioAjcoc  or  tramway  upon  which  vessels  of  small  tonnage 
made  the  passage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  (rb  <rrei%»Ta- 
TOF  ToO  'lo^/uiov :  .Str.  335,  369:  cp  Thuc.  87,  Pol.  419,  Dio 
Cass.  61  5).  The  idea  of  substituting  for  it  a  canal  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  was  very  ancient.  The  scheme  was  entertained  in 
turn  by  Periander,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius  Carsar,  Caligula, 
Nero,  ard  Herodes  Atticus.  Nero  actually  began  the  work  in 
67  A. D.,  bout  the  time  of  Paul's  final  visit  to  Corinth.  Ves- 
pasian sent  him  six  thousand  Jewish  prisoners  from  Galilee 
(Tos.  BJ  iii.  10 10).  Traces  of  this  cutting  were  to  be  seen  on 
tne  line  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  modern  engineers  who 
have  brought  this  y^ovov  /ut^ya  aywi'io'/yia  to  completion  (i88x- 
1893). 

Half  a  mile  to  the  SW.  of  the  Saronic  entrance  to  the 
canal  are  the  remains  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuaries  and 
Stadium  which  furnished  Paul  with  the  imagery  of 
1  Cor.  924-27. 

The  pines  from  which  were  cut  the  victors'  ^rlands  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (380)  and  Pausanias  (ii.  1  7).  The  road  to 
Corinth  led  through  groves  of  pine  and  cypress  and  was 
bordered  with  tombs — among  them  those  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes 
and  the  courtezan  Lais (Paus.  ii.  24).  Coins  (of  Antoninus  Pius) 
give  a  representation  of  the  harbour  of  Cenchreae  flanked  on 
either  side  by  a  temple,  and  containine  a  standing  brazen 
colossus  of  Poseidon  (Paus.  ii.  2  3)  and  tliree  ships.  Coins  of 
Hadrian  show  the  two  harbours,  Lccharum  and  Cenchreae,  as 
nymphs  turned  opposite  ways,  each  holding  a  rudder,  inscribed 

LECH.,  CENCH. 

It  was  from  Cenchreae  that  Paul  sailed  at  the  close  of 
his  first  visit  to  .Achaia  (Acts  18 18  cp  20  3).  The 
voyage  between  Greece  and  Asia  look  a  fortnight  in 
Cicero's  case  [lip.  ad  Att.  5 13  69);  but  he  sailed  slowly 
(cp  Thuc  3  3).  Phoebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
Cenchreas,  '  carried  under  the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole 
future  of  Christian  theology  *  (Renan,  Saint  Paul,  219), 
for  to  her,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  to  Italy  on  her 
private  affairs,  Paul  entrusted  his  letter  to  the  church 
at  Rome  (Rom.  16  1  2).*  See  Frazer,  Pausanias,  87/. 
Good  map  of  the  Isthmus  in  Baedeker's  Greece,  ET, 
229.  *     w.  J.  w. 

CENDEBEUS,      RV     CendebiBiu     (k€nA€Baioc 

[AXV];  but  K€NA€B€0C  [A  once],  AcBaiOC  [«"V 
once],  and  AaiBcoc  \.^  once]),  the  general  left  by 
Antiochus  VI  I.  in  command  of  the  sea-coast,  who  '  pro- 
voked the  people  of  Jamnia,'  and  also  fortified  Kidron 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Judrea.  He  and  his  army 
were  put  to  flight,  near  Modin,  by  Judas  and  John, 
the  two  sons  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  ( i  Mace.  1 5  38- 
16  10).  According  to  Zockler,  he  is  the  Cendd  of  the 
Arabian  legends,  a  N.  Ar.  prince  hostile  to  the  Jews 
(cp  Blau,  ZDMG  25  577).  SchUrer  ((7r/  1,  §  7,  n.  31), 
however,  derives  Cendebeus  (as  also  Kavdu/Sei/s)  from  the 
Lycian  town  Kdj^hv^a. 

CENSER,  the  utensil  used  for  offering  Incense. 

In  EV  it  represents  i.  ^"^pp  the  vessel  for  offering  OTbp 
*  incense '  with ;  Erek.  Sua  Ch.  26  lot  (0  ^/yuarmxoK,  which 
is  found  once  in  NT — Heb. 94  [RVnijj.  'altar  of  incense']). 
From  the  same  root  is  derived  n^ncjpD,  2  Ch.  80 14,  '  altars 
[RVnis-  vessels]  for  incense.'    Cp  Incense,  §  i. 

a.  nRnp  (-y/  snatch  up ;  irvpleltoi')  Lev.  10 1  16 12  Nu.  166  fi 
VI -iff.  EV,  but  AV  alone  in  Nu.4i4  (»n/pioi')  i  K.75o(AVnifr. 
'ash  pan';  ^lo-icij)  aCh. 422  (fivLvicn  and  irvpcioi').  In  these 
passages  RV  gives  *  firepans,'  and  both  AV  and  RV  in  Ex.  27  3 

1  [Unless  it  be  held  that  Rom.  16  i-ao  is  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion given  to  PhcEbc  by  Paul  for  the  Church  at  Ephesus.  So 
jalicher,  Einl.  in  das  I^7\  73  (cpCoLOssiANs,  i  4);  M'Giffert, 
Chr,  in  Ap.  Age^  275.    Cp,  however,  Romans,  §§4,  10.] 
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883  2  K.  25 15  and  Jer.  52i9  (where  AVmg.  'censers').  The 
rendering  '  snuffdi^hes '  occurs  in  Ex.  *J5  3S  8723  Nu.  49  (see 
CANDLhsTicK,  I  2).  (9  generally  iTvp[f]ioy  which  recurs  in 
Ecclus.  60  9  (EV  •  censer ').     See  Incknsk,  §  a. 

3.  kifiayutroi  (Rev.  835)  etymologically  '  Trankincense  ' :  cp 
njuVn  in  I  Ch.  9  29  (©  At/SaKumk :  here  only,  but  once  in  A  and 
cp  3  Mace.  6  2). 

CENTUEION  (CKATONTAPXHC  [Ti.]  -oc  [WH]). 
Mt.  8  5.     See  Army,  §  10. 

CEPHAS  (KH<t)AC  [Ti.  WH],  Aram.  KD^D  'a  rock/ 
cp  Ass.  Kiipu,  and  Heb.  D*P5,  Jer.  429  Job  30 6;  see 
Lag.  Dbers.  58).     See  Peter. 

CEBAS  (KHpAC  [BA]),  I  Esd.  5  29.     See  Keros. 

CETAB,  RV  Ketab  (khtaB  [BA  ;  om.  L]).  The 
b'ne  Cetab  are  a  family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great 
post-exilic  list  (see  KzRA,  ii.  §  9)  i  Esd.  5  30,  not  men- 
tioned in  II  Ezra  (2  46)  or  Neh.  (7  48). 

CHABBIS  (xABpeiC  [Bi^A] :  in  Judith  810  xa/3/)€t»' 
[BX],  x^fipeifi  [A];  in  10  6  xa^/^"!*  [BXA]).  son  of 
Gothoniel.  and  one  of  the  rulers  of  Bethulia.  (Judith 
615  8  10  10  6.) 

CHADIASAI  (AV  they  of  Chadias)  and  Ammidioi 
(AV  Ammidoi),  two  clans  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.  §  9,  §  8r).  i  Esd.  5  2ot  xaAiacai  [B],  xaA- 
'acai  [A**'!] :  AMMlAlOl  [B],  -Aloi  [A]  [Lorn.]),  where 
they  occur  after  the  Men  of  Beeroth  ( 1  Esd.  5  19  =  Ezra 
6  25  =  Neh.  7  29).  The  names  may  be  identified  (though 
not  with  confidence)  with  Kedesh  [i]  (Josh.  1623),  or 
perhaps  Hadashah  (ti>.  v.  37)  and  Humtah  {id.  v.  54). 

CHOREAS   (xAipeAC   [A]).   2   Mace.  10  32  37,  AV 
Chereas. 
CHAFF  (fb  etc.).     See  Agriculture,  §§9,  15. 

CHAINS  is  the  word  used  in  EV  in  translating 
Hebrew  terms  which  signify  ( i )  ornaments  and  insignia, 
and  ( 2 )  means  of  confinement  and  punishment.  Though 
chains  were  no  doubt  well  known  to  the  early  Semites, 
it  is  chiefly  the  latter  variety  that  we  find  depicted  upon 
the  monuments ;  actual  remains,  moreover,  have  been 
found  in  excavating  (Place.  Nineve,  iii.  pi.  70).  Chains 
for  confinement  consisted  of  rings  around  each  foot 
joined  together  by  a  single  link  ;  the  arms  were  similarly 
treated  ^see  Botta,  Monuments  de  Ninive,  i.  pi.  82). 

1.  Chains  were  worn  as  articles  of  adornment  upon  the  foot 
(.nnj|;2«K,  see  Anklkts,  Bracelet,  5),  arm  (nn^,  see  Bracelet, 
4),  and  neck  (D*Tnn,  p:;;,  see  Necklace).  For  chains  such*as 
were  worn  by  Joseph  and  Daniel,  as  expressive  of  rank  (T3T, 
and  Bibl.-Aram.  Ka'JDrrX  *««  Necklace.  To  denote  some 
kind  of  architectural  ornamentation  we  find  n'lp^W'l,  i  K.  6ai 
(Kr.  'l?!;  Ezek.723,  doubtful),  and  nnp7C>,l  iK.Ti/  aCh. 
8i6(cp  aCh.  85),  see  Pillar,  Temple.  Of  these  Heb.  words 
the  former  is  used  in  Is.  40 19  (H^pn*!,  text  doubtful)  of  the  chains 
fastening  an  idol,  the  latter  denotes  the  chain  worn  upon  the 
high-priest's  ephod  (n'llBhe^,  Ex.  282a,  nichc',  89 15;  icpo<r6v 
[BAK],  irp»(r<r.  [L] ;  also  Ex.  2814  «po<K<r)«*T6?  IBAFLD;  see 
Breastplate,  li.,  Ephod,  Ouches.      For  chain-armour  see 

BREASTPI.ATE,  L 

2.  As  a  means  of  confinement,  ropes  or  cords  were  perhaps 
more  commonly  employed.  For  chains  the  general  term  is  D'iJTl  k1 
Nah.  810,  etc.,  or,  with  closer  reference  to  the  material,  *733 
7n3,  'fetters  of  iron'  (Ps.  1498)— both,  in  parallelism,  in  Ps. 
105 18.    Other  terms  are  pi*^  (Collar,  3)  and  T\VT\\,  'brass' 

(Lam.  87X9  The  use  of  the  latter  in  the  dual  (QW m,  Judg. 
1621  aS.  834,  etc.)  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  binding  of 
both  hands  and  feet  by  these  bronze  fetters.  The  ( ireek  words 
are  6t<rfi6i  (Jude  6),  <retpd  (a  Pet.  24),  Wdi)  and  oKva-it  (in 
parallelism,  Mk.  64  Lk.  829);  the  last -mentioned  term  is  used 
in  Acts  126,  where  the  Roman  custom  of  chaining  a  prisoner  to 
two  warders  is  exemplified.     See  Prison. 

CHALCEDONY.     What  the  ancients  understood  by 

1  The  Aramaic  form  of  thb  word  (nrhvhv)  »*  represented  also 
in  the  new  Hebrew  r> /TTe^,  which  became  a  r^ular  word  for 
chain,  and  meant  also  a  chain  for  measuring. 

a  The  RV  'chains'  for  D*rrtn  a  Ch.  83ii  is  too  bold.  See 
Manassbh. 
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the  word  is  uncertain,  i.  It  is  met  with  only  once  in 
the  Bible  (Rev.  UI19;  xaAkcAcon  [Ti.].  xaAkhAcon 
[WH]  ;  others,  KApXHAcON  :  calcidonius).  In  modern 
mineralogy  chalcedony  is  a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz 
'  semi-transparent  or  translucent  ;  white,  gray,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  or  brown  ;  stalactilic,  reniform,  or 
botryoidal,  and  in  pscudomorphs  or  petrifactions  '  {Ency. 
Brit.  ('''  1 6  389).  The  word  chalcedony  is  usually  applied 
to  the  white  or  gray  variety,  the  brown  chalcedony  being 
known  as  the  sard  (Sardius),  the  red  as  the  carnelian 
(see  Sardius).  The  chalcedony  also  occurs  in  stratified 
forms  ;  when  white  layers  alternate  with  black  it  is 
called  onyx  (see  Onyx).  When  the  while  alternate 
with  others  of  red  or  brown  colour  it  is  called  sardonyx 
(see  Sardonyx).  Pliny,  who  Hved  not  far  from  the 
time  when  the  Apocalypse  took  shape,  does  not  speak 
of  the  chalcedony  as  a  distinct  stone,  but  only  of 
•  Calchedonii  [or  'carched.']  smaragdi'  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  emerald,  mentioning  that  the  mountain  in 
Chalcedon  where  these  stones  were  gathered  was  in  his 
day  known  by  the  name  of '  Smaragdites'  *  {HN  37  72-73). 
Symmachus,  on  the  other  hand  {circa  200  A.D. ),  gives 
Kapxv^^^'-ot^  for  13-13  in  Is.  54 12  (AV  'agates,'  RV 
•rubies').  This  rendering  suggests  an  original  nana 
(cp  the  reading  x^PX^P  [^Q]*  Kopxopos  ['^])  ^^^  "'S'la 
in  Ezek.  27i6  (AV  'agate.'  mg.  '  chr>'soprase,'  RV 
'rubies').     .See  Precious  Stones,  Rlbies. 

2.  Chalcedony  {karkednd)  is  the  usual  Pesh.  render- 
ing of  ^2tf,  S'bho  {ax^T7)i,  achates,  'agate'  of  Ex.  28x9 
39 12).  Notwithstanding  the  reference  in  Ezek.  2722  to 
the  precious  stones  imported  from  Sheba'-^  we  can  hardly 
connect  the  stone  ur  with  the  country  called  Sheba. 
As  Fried.  Del.  points  out  {Heb.  Lang.  36)  it  is  the  Ass. 
hibu — i.e..  the  shining  or  precious  stone  {abnu  nasku  or 
akru),  Kari^ox^v.  This  stone  occurs  among  others  in 
a  list  of  stones  enchased  in  gold  for  the  royal  breastplate. 
On  Delitzsch's  suggested  identification  with  the  diamond 
{Prol.  84^)*  or  the  topaz  {Heb.  Lang.  36)  cp  what  is 
said  under  Precious  Stones,  Diamond,  Topaz. 
Tradition  is  in  favoiur  of  the  rendering  '  agate.' 

Agate,  so  named,  according  to  Theophrastus,  from  the  river 
Achates,  in  Sicily,  is  one  of  tne  numerous  modifications  of  form 
under  which  silica  presents  itself^  almost  in  a  state  of  purity, 
forming  98  per  cent  of  the  entire  mmeral.  The  silicious  particles 
are  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock- 
crystal,  but  a  senu-pellucid,  sometimes  almost  opaque  substance, 
with  a  resinous  or  waxy  fracture  ;  and  the  various  shades  of 
colour  arise  from  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone 
sometimes  contains  parts  of  different  degrees  of  transluccncy, 
and  of  various  shades  of  colour ;  and  the  endless  combination  of 
these  produces  the  beautiful  and  singular  internal  forms,  from 
which,  together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
agates  acquire  their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
usually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  in  that  variety  of 
trap  rock  called  amygdaloid  or  mandelstein,  and  occasionally  in 
other  rocks.  The  varieties  of  the  agate  are  numerous,  and  are 
now,  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  their  ground. 

3.  It  is  not  apparent  why  RV"*^-  should  suggest 
'chalcedony'  for  B^^chn  in  Ex.  28 ao  (EV  'beryl'). 
See  Tarshish,  Stone  op.  w.  r. 

CHALCOL  (xaAxaA  [A],  x^AkaA  [L]),  1K.431 
[5ii].  RVCalcol. 

CHALDEA,  CHALDiEAN,  CHALDEAN  (Dnbs. 
X^AAd^lOl  [BKAEQL],  Ass.  A'aidu),  is  used  in  Gen.  11  a8 

1    The  Kaldu.    ^^^'  ^^^  ^^'*  ^^*°  61 24.  and  often,  as 

Ane^Aiou.    an  equivalent  for  Babylonia.     The  land 

of  the  KaldQ  proper  lay  SE.  of  Babylonia  proper,  on 

the  sea  coast  as  it  then  was.     Its  true  capital  was  Bit 

1  Cp  Xi0^  <rfiapayJtTi|f  of  Esth.  16(9  and  see  Marblk. 

*  Tneophrastus  {Lap.  34)  tells  us  that  the  best  precious  stones 
came  from  Psepho  {ix  rrt^  j^e^  KoAov/tcKiyv  vwpar).  This  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Psebo  of  Strabo  (822)  a  lake  and 
island  S.  of  Meroe  (mod.  Tsana  or  Tana)  near  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Nile  (see  Reclus,  G^ogr.  Univ.  10258262). 

*  The  difficulty  of  believing  that^  the  Israelites  knew  and 
perhaps  even  engraved  the  diamond  is  only  minimised  by  DeL, 
not  removed  (see  Adamant,  Diamond),  though  it  is  not  so 
serious  in  the  case  of  S'bhd  (mentioned  only  in  P)  <^  >n  that  of 
VahAldm  (Ezekiel  and  P). 
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Yakin  ;  its  usual  name  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  was 
mat  Tamtim,  the  Sea-land.  If  Delitzsch  {Par.  128, 
etc.)  be  correct  in  his  derivation  of  the  name  from 
the  Kassite  people,  the  wider  application  to  Babylonia 
may  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  Kassite  dynasty  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Kassites  (Del.  calls  them  Kossder) 
had  a  language  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kaldu,  who 
spoke  Semitic.  The  Kaldu  are  carefully  distinguished 
by  Sennacherib  both  from  the  Arabs  and  from  the 
Aramceans.  Merodach-baladan,  the  usurper  in  Babylon 
during  Sargon's  reign,  and  the  inveterate  foe  of  Assyria 
till  Sennacherib  hunted  him  from  Babylon  to  Bit- Yakin 
and  thence  to  exile,  was  a  Kaldu.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  he  had  any  right  in  Babylon  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  shows  him  to  have  been  more  foreign 
than  were  the  Assyrians.  In  fact,  the  Chaldeans  not 
only  furnished  an  early  dynasty  of  Babylon,  but  also 
were  incessantly  pressing  into  Babylonia ;  and,  despite 
their  repeated  defeats  by  Assyria,  they  gradually  gained 
the  upper  hand  there.  The  founder  of  the  New- Baby- 
lonian kingdom,  Nabopolassar  {circa  626  B.C.),  was  a 
Chaldean,  and  from  that  time  Chaldea  meant  Babylonia. 
The  use  of  the  term  Chaldee,  introduced  by  Jerome 
to   distinguish    the    language  of  certain   chapters    in 

2.  'Chaldee,'  ^^"^^  ^"^  ^^"^  (o'lf?  \^^\''  ^^"- 1*)* 
g^  is  incorrect    The  only  correct  expression 

isAramaic(seeCHALDEA,§2;  Daniel, 
§  12;  Aram,  §  2;  Aramaic  Langu.-\ge,  §  i/. ). 
Another  peculiar  usage  must  be  mentioned.  We  find 
•Chaldeans'  used  in  Dan.  as  a  name  for  a  caste  of 
wise  men.  As  Chaldean  meant  Babylonian  in  the 
wider  sense  of  a  member  of  the  dominant  race  in  the 
times  of  the  New  Babylonian  Empire,  so  after  the 
Persian  conquest  it  seems  to  have  connoted  the  Baby- 
lonian literati  and  become  a  synonym  of  soothsayer  or 
astrologer  (see  Daniel,  §11).  In  this  sense  it  passed 
into  classical  writers.  Whether  any  association  of 
sound  with  kal&,  the  specific  name  for  magician  in 
Assyrian,  helped  the  change  of  meaning  is  difficult  to 
decide.  The  modern  so-called  Chaldees  have  no  racial 
claim  to  th»  name,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  traces  of  alleged  Chaldean  culture  discovered  at 
Telloh  are  correctly  assigned  to  this  people. 

See  Delattre,  Let  ChaltUtHS,  Wi.  Unters,  Altor.  Grsch.^ 
47^,  and  the  Histories  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia ;  also  Bcitr, 
gur  Assjtr.  8 1 13.  C.  H.  W.  J. 

CHALPHI  (xAA<t)€i  [VA]),  iMacc.il  70  RV,  AV 
Calphi. 

CHAMBEBb  Of  the  structure  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  house  we  know  but  little;  it  would 
naturally  depend  upon  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. In  modem  Syria,  floor,  wall,  and  ceiling  are 
commonly  made  of  beaten  clay  (cp  n*o  EIzek.l3i2), 
which  is  often  coloured  with  ochre.  Wood,  neverthe- 
less, is  not  rare.  The  Ceiling,  if  of  wood  and  flat,  is 
of  curious  and  complicated  joinery  ;  or,  if  vaulted,  is 
wrought  into  many  coves  and  enriched  with  fretwork  in 
stucco ;  the  walls  (rp)  are  adorned  with  arabesques, 
mosaics,  and  the  like,  which,  set  off  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  stucco,  present  a  brilliant  effect.  Enamelled 
inscriptions,  specimens  of  the  most  intricate  Arabic 
caligraphy,  originally  intended  to  keep  off  harmfulyV««j, 
surround  the  walls.  On  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  chambers,  see  House,  i. 

Of  the  various  Heb.  words  for  'chamber*  "nn  and  .T^^  (cp 
vircp^F)  are  used  of  roonu  in  private  houses ;  see  Bed,  f  i. 
nen  is  used  particularly  of  the  nuptial  chamber ;  see  Tent,  |  4. 
Other  terms  are  used  especially  of  rooms  in  a  temple  or  palace. 
n|IJ?^  (i  Ch.  9  26  Jer.  36  a 4,  etc)  or  n^B'?  (Neh.  8  30  12  44  18  7), 
a  room  in  the  temple  occupied  by  priests  and  temple-servants, 
also  a  room  in  the  royal  palace,  Jer.  36 13  so ;  and  (once)  of  a 
meal-chamber  1  in  a  Bamah  (i  S.  9  2a  AV  *  parlour ') ;  see  Hi<;h- 

1  Or,  'feasting  hall.'  For  another  probable  instance  see  a  K. 
10  22  emended  text  (see  Vestrv).  WRS  Rel.  Sem.^  254  n. 
suggests  that  A^<my,  club-room,  is  derived  from  '^ ;  but  see  Lewy, 
Du  semit,  Fremaw,  im  Gritck.^  94. 
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Place,  f  3.  v\'>i  (i  K.  6  5  7  3  Ezek.  41 5^)  and  KP  (,  K.  14  28 
a  Ch.  12  II  Ezek.  AOjj^.)  are  similarly  used  of  temple-chambers. 
In  the  case  of  two  words  the  suggested  rendering,  *  chamber,'  is 
certainly  incorrect ;  ys^  (i  K.  65  AV)  means  properly  a  'story,* 
as  in  RV  (see  Temple),  and  33  (Ezek.  16  24  31  39  RVmg. 
'vaulted-chamber'),  in  parallelism  with  TOT,  refers  evidently  to 
some  mound  for  illicit  worship  (EV  better  *  eminent  place '). 

CHAMBEELAIN.  In  Esth.lioi2  etc.,  EV  uses 
•  chamberlain '  {for  D^D),  perhaps  as  a  more  English- 
sounding  title  than  Eunuch  [q.v.\  On  Jer.  51 59 
(AVn^K-  •  chamberlain ')  see  Serai  ah  [4]. 

Blastus,  in  Acts  12  20,  is  a  court  officer  in  charge  of  the  king'* 
bedchamber  (6  ewi  tow  koitwkov  toO  /3a<riA/«i»f ) ;  but  in  Rom. 
16  23  oIkovoplo^  (AV  '  chamberlain  *)  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  (RV 
'  treasurer  0 ;  cp  I.at.  arcar/us,  and  a  gloss  of  Philox.^  6  «irl 
riif  SufioaCai  rpavi^rj^.  The  same  title  occurs  in  inscnptions 
(cp  Mami.  Oxon.  85,  ed.  1732,  NeiXw  oi«coi<«uw  '.K<ria^\  see 
W.  A  Wright  in  Smith's  DB(i)  s.v.). 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE  SOUTH  (JD^H  nin).  Job  99, 
and  probably  379  (emended  text).  See  Stars,  §  3  ^ , 
Earth,  Four  Quarters  of,  §  2  (la). 

CHAMELEON.  1.  RV  Land-crocodile  (HS,  etym. 
uncertain),  one  of  the  reptiles  mentioned  as  unclean 
in  Lev.  11 30.  ®  (xAMAiAecoN  [FL],  xaMH.  [BA])  and 
Vg.  {chameelcon)  have  the  same  rendering  as  AV ;  the 
Arabic  version  has  hardawn,  which  means  probably 
a  species  of  land  -  crocodile.  Bochart  {Hierot,  43) 
argues  from  the  Hebrew  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  word  for  '  strength,'  that  what  is  meant  is  the  Arabic 
warai,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  sort  of  lizard. 
The  Talmudic  references,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to 
point  to  a  smaller  animal ;  but  they  are  too  general  to 
convey  any  definite  information  (Lewysohn,  Zoologie  des 
Talmud s,  223/.).  n.  M. 

2.  AV  MOLE  (ncirjB)  in  the  same  verse.  See 
Lizard,  6. 

CHAMOIS  (^9|i  derivation  uncertain,  cp  Lexv.\ 
KAMH  AonApAAAic[BAFL],  Dt.  14  st).  a  'clean'  animal, 
mentioned  along  with  the  fallow-deer  p»k),  the  roebuck 
(*3x  and  HDn*)!  the  wild  goat  (ijSK),  the  addax  (j^n),  and 
the  antelope  {inn) ;  see  Clean,  §  8.  Many  ancient 
interpreterr  {©,  Vg. ,  Arab. ,  Abulw. ,  Kimhi,  etc. )  thought 
that  what  was  meant  was  the  giraffe  ;  but  the  home  of 
the  giraffe  lies  far  away  from  Palestine.  A  more 
probable  rendering  is  the  Kxn  or  'wild  goat'  of  the 
Targums,  which  suits  the  context  better.  The  chamois 
{Rttpicapra  tragus)  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Caucasus,  but  is  not  known  to  have  ever  inhabited 
Palestine,  whereas  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats  there 
have  been  found  three  kinds.  Tristram  and  Post  think 
that  zemer  may  be  the  wild  sheep  {Ovi%  tragelaphus) ; 
but,  though  that  sheep  lives  in  Northern  Africa,  and  an 
allied  or  identical  species  occurs  in  Arabia,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  lived  in  Palestine.     See  Go.\t. 

N.  M. 

CHAMPION.  For  1  S.  174  23  EV  (D^^^H  ^N) 
see  Goliath,  §  2.  For  i  S.  17  51  EV  (n^a)  see  War 
and  cp  Giant,  3. 

CHANAAN  (x<\NdiAN)  Acts  7  it  13 19  Judith  5  3  etc. 
AV,  RV  Canaan;  and  Chanaanite  (x^n^nmoc) 
Judiths x6AV,  RVCanaanite. 

CHANCELLOR  (D^^j;?).Ezra4 8^  SeeREHUM.5. 

CHANNUNEUS,  RV  Cbaniinens  (x^noynmoc 
[BA«'J),  I  Esd.  8 48  =  Ezra 8 19,  Merari,  3. 

CHAPEL  (C^pP).  Am.  7x3  AV,  RV  Sanctuary 
(q.v, ).  Cp  Bethel,  §  3,  n.  For  i  Mace.  1 47  2  Mace 
10  a  11  3  AV  see  Sanctuary. 

CHAPHENATHA    (xA<t)€NAeA    [ANV]),    i  Mace. 

21 37  RV,  AV  C APHEN ATHA. 

CHAPITEB  {i.e,,  capitellmn  ;  *  capital' :  so  Amer. 
RV). 
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(i)  Vtk'^,  ^h  of  the  heads  of  the  pillars  in  P's  account  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.8638  8817x9;   ©uafl  KetftaJut).    See  Tabbr- 

NACLE. 

(2)  ™3» kdihiretk  (a/THS  'to surround/  whence  "ini  'crown*) 
is  used  {a)  of  the  crowning  portion  of  Solomon's  pillars  Jachim 
and  BoAZ  (i  K.  7  i6-ao,  iinOtii.a  [BAL] ;  2  K.  25 17,  x^tfof  [BA], 
ivie^iLa  [L] ;  2  Ch.  4  12/,  -(kB  [BA],  -fHoB  [L] ;  Jer.  62  22,  ytlao^ 
[BNAQ],  K94taXLlt^  [Q'"^]) '.  see  Pillar  :  and  0)in  the  descrip- 
tion  of  Solomon's '  bases '  for  the  lavers  (i  K.  7  31) ;  but  see  Laver. 

(3)  riD^,  s^pheth  ( v/nSJi  *  to  overlay '),  also  of  the  crowning 
portion  of  Solomon's  pillar  (2  Ch.  815,  (5bal  doubtful).  See 
Pillar. 

(4)  ■'IBM,  kaphtdr  (deriv.  uncertain)  occurs  with  the  same 
meaning,  if  we  are  to  follow  RV  and  AVo>8r.  (Amos  9 1,  to  iAa<r- 
Tijpioi'  [BQ"»g-l=nTi33,  dwffiatTT^pioi'  [AQ*]  =  n3T0;  Zeph.214; 
TO  ^TKw/iara  [BKAQr]).  But  iia/Zf/^r  elsewhere  has  a  different 
sense  (see  Candlestick,  f  2).     Read  perhaps  ITIDiS  (Che.). 

CHAPLET.  RV  for  n;iS  Prov.l9  49t  (AV  'orna- 
ment ' ;  (5  CTe<t)ANOc)-  Wisdom  is  a  chaplel,  or  wreath, 
or  garland  of  grace,  upon  a  man's  brow.  Chaplets  or 
garlands  of  flowers  were  common  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  at  banquets  (Wisd.  Sol.  28  cp  3  Mace. 48):  see 
Meals,  §11.  For  the  chaplets  of  bridegrooms,  see 
Crown.  Of  similar  import  are  the  (rr^/t/xara  of  Acts 
14 13  (EV  •  garlands'),  the  usual  headgear  of  sacrificers 
to  Zeus. 

Some  critics  hold  that  there  is  a  hendiadys  in  the  passage 
and  that  the  meaning  is  ravpov^  itrreftfitvovi  (garlandecl  oxen). 
Ornaments  resembling  crowns  were  placed  on  royal  animals  by 
the  Ashyrians  (cp  also  Esth.  08  and  see  Crown),  and  on  victims 
for  the  altar.  '  The  very  doors,  the  very  victims  and  altars,  the 
very  servants  and  priests,  are  crowned '  (Tertul.  Dg  Cor.  x.). 

CHABAATHALAB  (x&pd^&e&A&p  [A]),  zEsd.536 
=  Ezra  259  =  Neh.  76i.     See  Cherub  (ii.). 

CHABACA,  RV  Char  ax  (ton  vapaka  [VA],  a 
town  in  Gilead,  w^ith  a  Jewish  colony  (2  Mace.  12 17,  see 
Tob),  described  as  750  stadia  from  Casf'Hon  (^.v.). 
The  distance  must  be  exaggerated.  About  120  stadia 
NE.  from  Muzeirib  appear  el  Hurak  and  el  Hureiyik. 

G.  A.  S. 

CHABASHm,  THE  VALLEY  OF,  (a)  iCh.  414 
(RV  Gk-harashim),  called  in  (<^)  Neh.  11 35  •  the  valley 
of  craftsmen '  (RV^k-  Ge-hahar.\shim).  In  (a)  MT  has 
D*Bhn  H'3 ;  in  (d)  'nn  *:.^  The  fundamental  rendering 
of  (5  is  777  apa<T€ifi,  which  assumes  various  distorted 
forms.^  In  i  Ch.  /.c.  this  valley  is  described  as  occu- 
pied by  craftsmen  (workers  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal ; 
cp  EV^K),  who  traced  their  origin  to  Kenaz.  The 
'  father '  or  founder  of  the  family  Wiis  Joab  b.  Seraiah. 
According  to  Kittel's  analysis,  however,  the  words  '  father 
of  the  valley  of  craftsmen,  for  they  were  craftsmen,'  are 
a  later  addition  to  an  old  record  (Chron.  in  SBOT).  If 
so,  it  becomes  easier  to  admit  that  the  name  o^rnn  H'a 
must  be  corrupt  The  statement  of  the  Talmud  (Jer. , 
Meg.  1 1)  that  Lod  and  Ono  were  situated  in  the  Ge- 
harashim  is  surely  impossible.  The  •  plain  of  Ono ' 
(Neh.  62)  is  the  natural  phrase.  Most  probably  *j  {ge) 
is  a  corrupt  fragment  of  ^33  {b'ne),  and  the  name 
originally  meant,  not  'valley  of  craftsmen,'  but  'sons 
of  sorcerers, ''  i.e. ,  members  of  a  guild  of  sorcerers.  It 
was  a  spot  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  Philistine 
sorcery  (cp  Is.  16  Mic.  7i3)-  Conder's  identification, 
therefore  {PEFQ,  '78,  p.  18)  falls  to  the  ground. 

T.  K.  c. 

CHABCHABnS,  i  Esd.  I25  AV  and  CHAB- 
CHEMISH,  2  Ch.  3520  AV.     See  Carchemish. 

CHABCOAL  (anOrakia  [Ti.  WH]).  Jn.  18x8  2I9 
RV"'«-     See  CoAL,  §  3. 

CHABCUS  (Daxoyc  [B]),  i  Esd.  63a  AV= Ezra 2 53. 
Barkos. 

>  The  pointing  is  exceptional ;  the  *  eflfect  of  analogy '  (KOnig, 
i.  1  89)?    Differently  Olsh.  348.    Rather  corruption  of  the  text. 

2  In  X  Ch.  4  14  aytaSSatCp  [B],  yi^*  p«Krti/bi  [A],  ^tapav  [L] ;  in 
Neh.  11  35  yfi  apaait]»i  [  c.a  mg.  iii£  LI,  om.  BK«A. 

3  In  Is.  33  D'Bnn  =  * charmers' ;  cp  RV«ng.. 
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CHABEA  (XARGA  [A]),  i  Esd.  5  32  =  Ezra  2  53. 
Harsha. 

CHABOEB,  a  somewhat  archaic  expression  denoting 
a  'platter'  (which,  indeed,  takes  its  place  in  the  Amer. 
Vs.  of  OT),  is  employed  by  the  EV  to  render  : — 

(i)  "Tiyp,  ke  drdh  (Nu.  7 13  19  and  throughout  the  chapter  (P) ; 
9  Tpv^iov  as  in  Mt.  2623  Mk.  142o),  the  tabernacle  offering 
given  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  elsewhere  rendered  *  dish/ 
See  Meals,  §  9. 

(a)  ^7-^*?,  dgaridl;  'chargers  of  gold  .* .  of  silver,'  enumerated 
among  the  temple  vessels  restored  by  Cyrus  (Ezra  1 9,  om  B,* 
^icT^ptf?, — i.e.^  wine-coolers  [AL],  phialce  [Vg.j ;  ||  i  Esd.  213, 
oirovfilrlia  [BALI).  Agartdl {yi\{\<:^  is  found  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  Aram.,  MH,  and  Arab.)  is  taken  to  be  a  loan-word  from 
the  Hellen.  Gr.  icapTaA[A]os  'basket' ;  cp  Basket.^ 

(3)  iriVof  (Mt.  148  II  Mk.625  28),  the  dish  upon  which  was 
brought  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist ;  Lk.  11  39,  EV  'platter/ 
along  with  '  cup.'    See  Meals,  §  9.     In  Mt.23  25  irci/>o^tc. 

CHABIOT  {^y^^r^,  na-jD,  yT\).  Of  the  three 
Heb.  words  denoting  '  chariot '  merkdbh  is  post-exilian 
1  Namea.  (^  ^-  ^^  [4  26]).  It  is  employed  in  Lev.  I59 
and  Cant.  3 10  for  the  seat  of  the  chariot  or 
palanquin  ((5  iirlcayfia  [another  transL  has  KdOnrfia], 
(iirl^a<rif  [Vg.  Rashi]).  In  nearly  every  case  rekhebh  is 
used  collectively  for  a  body  of  chariots.  The  instances 
where  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  single  chariot  (like 
merkdhhdh)  are  comparatively  few  (Judg.  628  2  K. 
021  24).  Occasionally  it  designates  the  chariot-horses 
and  riders  (2  S.  10 18),  or  the  horses  only  (2  S.  84  ;  cp 
Is.  21 7  9).  On  the  other  hand,  merkdbhdh  expresses 
the  individual  chariot,  .Ass.  narkabtu,  Ar.  markabai'*'*, 
Syr.  markabhtha — all  alike  derived  from  the  common 
Semitic  root  {rakhabh),  to  mount  or  ride,  and  corre- 
sponding in  meaning  to  I^itin  currus  and  Greek  fip/io. 
The  word  in  Heb.  is  frequently  employed,  not  in  a 
purely  military  sense,  but  to  denote  a  slate  carriage  or 
travelling  conveyance.  Examples  of  this  use  may  be 
found  in  Gen.  41  43  4629  Lev.  169  i  K.  12  18  and  Is. 
2  Waimmfi.  ^^  ^^'  word  must  be  kept  quite 

waggons,  distinct  from  another  term, '<r^a/aA(nSjy), 
*  cart*  or  *  waggon,*  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
agricultural   produce   (Am.  213).*     The  cart  was   em- 


hdd 


Fig.  1. — Assyrian  Cart  (temp.  Tiglath-pilesc 
Brit.  Mus.  Nimrud  Gallery,  no.  84. 


III.X 


ployed  in  very  early  times  by  the  Israelites  (i  S.  67 
2  S.  63)  before  chariots  were  introduced  among  them. 
Its  form  probably  approximated  to  that  of  the  accom- 
panying figure  (fig.  i),  taken  from  one  of  the  reliefs 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  Each  cart  holds  three  occupants 
and  is  drawn  by  two  oxen ;  the  wheels  have  eight 
spokes.  A  still  more  primitive  kind  of  cart,  employed 
by  the  Asiatic  nations,  possessed  wheels  which  con- 
sisted simply  of  circular  discs,  whilst  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  form  of  all  consisted  in  a  mere  frame- 
work with  '  a  board  or  seat,  placed  between  two  asses 
to  which  it  was  strapped,  on  which  the  person  sat  as 

1  The  first  word  in  WSt  xpv<roi  k.t.A.  [B,  om.  AL],  has  per- 
haps come  in  by  mistake  for  k9  representing  the  kwtii  jcal 
ctKo<rt  at  the  end  of  the  verse ;  so  H.  A.  Redpath  (in  a  private 
communication). 

3  But  leap'  itself  is  possibly  a  Pers.  or  Sem.  loan-word  {BDB^ 
s.v. ;  cp  Fr5.  Aram.  Fremdw,  "jt/.). 

8  The  poetical  use  of  this  word  (in  the  pi.)  for  war-chariot 
in  Ps.  469  [10]  is  isolated ;  indeed,  the  text  is  not  undisputed 
(see  Weapons).    On  Am.  2 13  see  also  Ackiculturb,  S  8. 
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Fig.    a.  —  Ancient    Egyptian 
conveyance    (4lh    dyn.) 


iveyai 
erWi 


After  Wilkinson. 


8.  War- 
chariots  : 
introduced 
late. 


on  an  open  litter*  (Dr.  Samuel  Birch).  The  app)ended 
iliustration  (fig.  2),  taken  from  a  monument  belonging 
to  the  fourth  Egyptian  dyn- 
asty, clearly  exhibits  this 
earliest  mode  of  conve)rance. 
It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East  camels, 
asses,  and  mules  are  more 
convenient  and  general  as 
a  means  of  transport,  both 
for  burdens  and  for  human 
beings,  than  are  wheeled 
vehicles ;  and  this  was 
specially  true  of  ancient 
times. 

The  subject  of  the  present 
article,  however,  is  mainly 
the  War-chariot.  The  striking  fact  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  for  centuries  refused  to  employ 
so  valuable  a  military  aid  as  the  chariot, 
in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaanites 
was  due  to  seyeral  co-operating  causes. 
First  among  these  was  the  nomadic 
origin  and  character  of  early  Israel.  The  Canaanites, 
like  the  Egyptians,  may  have  borrowed  the  form  of 
their  chariots  from  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Sjrrians  or  Hittites.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
certain,  for  among  the  Amama  Tablets,  we  have  a 
despatch  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  from  one  of  his 
vassals  in  Canaan,  in  which  the  latter,  in  anticipation 
of  an  invasion  by  the  Hittites,  requests  the  aid  of  chariots 
and  troops  from  the  king  of  Egypt.  *  Not  improbably, 
therefore,  Egypt  may  have  been  the  proximate  source 
whence  Canaanite  civilisation  borrowed  the  chariot 
From  Josh.  17 16  Judg.  43,  however,  we  learn  that  the 
Canaanite  war-chariot  was  plated  or  studded  externally 
with  iron,  a  feature  which  seems  to  be  more  probably 
Hittite  than  Egyptian."^  A  second  reason  why  Israel 

TT'll  frv  ^"^^'^^^^    destitute   of  this   important 

configuration  of  Canaan.  Dunng  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  occup>ation.  the  district  seized 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob  was  the  central  or  mountainous 
region,  where  chariots  and  cavalr}'  could  not  easily 
operate.  Interesting  illustrations  of  this  difficulty  in 
employing  chariots  may  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions 
of  Tiglalh-pileser  I.  {circa  iioo  B.C.).  In  Prism  Inscr. 
col.  ii.  70-74  we  read  :  '  mighty  mountains  and  difficult 
country  I  passed  through — so  far  as  it  could  be  traversed, 
in  my  chariot ;  and  that  which  could  not  be  traversed, 
on  foot  By  the  mountain  Aruma,  imsuited  for  the 
advance  of  my  chariots,  I  left  my  chariots  behind 
.  .  .  '  (Winckler  in  KB  i  ;  cp  also  col.  iii.  47-49). 
How  difficult  the  Canaanites  found  it  to  make  effective 
use  of  them  against  the  Israelites,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  later  experience  of  the  Syrians,  who  attributed 
their  constant  defeats  to  the  fact  that  the  deities  of  the 
Hebrews  were  potent  in  the  mountainous  country  (i  K. 
2023)  whilst  their  own  operations,  which  were  largely 
carried  on  with  cavalry  and  chariots  (cp  v.  21  and 
Shalmaneser  II. 's  Obelisk  Inscr.  65,  Monolith  Inscr. 
col.  ii.  90),  would  be  successful  only  in  the  plains.  It 
can  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  how  the  Hebrew 
race,  by  clinging  to  the  central  mountainous  region  and 
not  venturing  too  far  into  the  Shephelah  or  low  country, 
as  well  as  by  dint  of  sheer  bravery  and  the  skilful  use  of 
bow,  sling,  and  spear,  were  able,  down  to  the  time  of 
David,  to  defy  successfully  the  armies  of  Canaan  and 
RftH   *  Syria.  A  M/n/ reason  was  that  reli- 

***Ugl0ll8  ^^^ — j^  j^  tendency,  ever  conservative 
conservausm.  ^^  ^  nation's  past — sanctioned  the  an- 
cient custom  of  warfare,  and  regarded  horses  and  chariots 

1  Cited  by  Zimmem  in  ZDPV 18 134^ 

2  See  ihe  representation  of  a  chariot  of  the  Rutennu,  figured 
in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  1  230,  in  which  the  four-spoked  wheel, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  the  chariot,  is  evidently  plated  with 
metal ;  and  cp  Iron,  f  a. 
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as  a  foreign  innovation  corrupting  Israel's  allegiance  to 
Yahw6.  This  view,  constantly  reflected  in  prophecy 
(Hos.  1 7 14  4  [3]  Mic.  59[io]Zech.  9 10),  became  embodied 
in  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  {Dt.  17 16),  and  expressed 
in  song  (Ps.  20 7).  When,  however,  under  David,  Israel 
became  an  aggressive  state  and  entered  into  conflict 
with  Syrian  and  Hittite  cavalry  and  chariots  in  the 
plains,  the  stress  must  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  chariots  and 
horsemen  were  gradually  introduced  into  Israel's  military 
service.  This  is  clear  from  2  S.  84,  where,  following 
(5,  we  should  restore  Sh  ('for  himself  ;  omitted  in  MT 
from  religious  scruples)  ;  the  passage  means  that  David 
reserved  100  chariots  and  horsemen  for  his  own  use. 
His  successor,  Solomon,  is  said  to  have  provided  Israel 
with  1400  war  chariots,  which  were  quartered  in  special 
cities  (i  K.  9  19  10  26  ;  see  Beth-marcaboth).  In  his 
reign  the  purchase  of  horses  and  chariots  became  an 
organised  trade  ;  they  were  imported  (though  Winckler 
denies  this ;  see  MiZRAiM,  §  2  [a])  from  Egypt,  at  the 
cost  of  600  shekels,  or  about  ;^8o  for  each  chariot  ^  [v. 
28/ ).  From  this  time  onwards  we  constantly  read  of 
chariots  and  horsemen  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  kingdom  (i  K.  I69  2234  2  K.  821  187  Is.  27 
Mic.  69  [Heb.]).  In  col.  ii.  91  of  Shalmaneser  II. 's 
great  monolith  inscription  we  are  startled  to  find  that 
Ahab's  contingent  of  chariots,  2000  in  number,  largely 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  confederacy  that 
encoimtered  the  Assyrian  army  at  Karkar  in  854  B.C. 
(cp  Ahab,  §  7).  From  Is.  30 16  31 1  869  we  may  infer 
(\\'ith  Kamphausen)  that  the  supply  of  chariots  and 
horses  from  Egypt  was  one  of  the  grounds  of  alliance 
between  that  power  and  Judah. 

Since  Egypt  was  the  land  from  which  the  Hebrews 

obtained  their  supply  of  this  arm,  we  turn  to  its  monu- 

A  E        tian  "^^"^  ^°^  illustrative  material ;  and  this  we 

^^^^^  obtain  in  abundance  from  the  eighteenth 

cnanotB.  dynasty  onwards  (vol.  vi.  in  Lepsius' 
Denkmdler).  Before  the  eighteenth  dynasty  {1500 
B.C. )  chariots  and  horses  were  unknown  in  Egypt,  and 
there  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  borrowed 
from  the  North  Palestinian  race  called  Rutennu. ^ 
The  Egyptian  chariot  usually  contained  two  persons. 
Nowack  [HA  1  367),  however,  is  wrong  in  his  asser- 
tion that  this  was  invariably  the  case.  In  Lepsius' 
Denkmdler  (Abth.  iii.  Bl.  157/.)  we  have  numerous 
illustrations  of  chariots  with  three  figures.  According 
to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  however,  this  was  not 
common,  except  in  triumphal  processions,  'when  two 
of  the  princes  or  noble  youths  accompanied  the  king  in 
their  chariot,  bearing  the  royal  sceptre,  or  the  flabella, 
and  required  a  third  person  to  manage  the  reins. '  On 
the  other  hand  Hittite  chariots  frequently  contained 
three  occupants  (see  below,  §  9).  Lepsius  {Denkmdter, 
Abth.  iii.  Bl.  160)  exhibits  figures  of  Egyptian  chariots 
in  which  the  right-hand  warrior  bears  the  bow  while  the 
left  carries  the  shield.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  find  the  reins  tied  round  the  body  of  one  of  the 
combatants  while  he  is  engaged  in  action.  On  another 
page  (BL  165)  we  have  a  chariot  with  the  soUtary  royal 

1  In  I  K.  IO28  (2Ch.li6)  the  text  is  very  uncertain  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse.  In  MT  of  i  K.  10 28  we  read  njpDI 
■>*nD3  rnpO  ?np*  ^^Sn  *Tnb.  It  seems  simplest  with  Kamph. 
(in  Kau.  HS)  to  cancel  the  first  .^ipo  and  to  render  the  whole 
verse  '  And  the  export  of  the  horses  of  Solomon  was  from  Egypt» 
and  the  royal  merchants  used  to  fetch  a  troop  for  pa^Tnenl. 
This  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  other  suggestion,  to  which  Ki. 
in  his  note  on  2  (Jh.  1 16  {SBOT^  refers— viz.,  to  make  a  trans- 
position and  read  .  •  .  KipO  lOpD  l^on  nnoi  *  ^be  king's  traders 
getting  every  time  a  troop  .  .  .'  This  use  of  the  distributive 
construction  is  very  forced.  Ki.  himself  finds  a  reference  in 
mptcl  to  Kue — i.e.^  E.  Cilicia.     See  the  note  referred  to  and 

cp  MiZRAlM,  f  2(<X). 

8  Sayce  (/\aces  0/  the  OT  121  yC  134)  has  shown  that  this 
Egyptian  name  included  the  Hittites.  ,It  is  significant  that 
the  Palestinian  peoples  chiefly  associated  chariots  with  the 
Hittites  and  the  Egyptians;  a  K. 76  (on  which,  however,  see 
Ahab,  |  6). 
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occupant,  Rameses  II. ,  drawing  the  bow,  while  the  reins 
of  his  two  horses  are  tied  around  his  niiddle.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  these  vivid  scenes  of 
combat,  is  the  multiplicity  of  functions  discharged  by 
the  chariot  rider.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  3) 
exhibits  an  archer  in  the  act  of 
drawing  his  bow  with  the  right 
hand.  A  whip  consisting  of  a 
stick  handle  with  leather  thong 
attached,  is  suspend-  - 

ed  from  his  wrist, 
while  roimd  his  waist 
are  fastened  the 
horses*  reins. 

It  is  obvious  from 
the  representations 
which  portray  the 
manufacture  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the 
Egyptian  chariot, 
that  it  was  almost 
entirely  constructed 
of  wood.  It  was  light  and  open  from 
behind,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  mounted, 
and   consisted   of    '  a  wooden   framework, 


and  in  a  slanting  position  as  in  the  Eg)'ptian  examples. 
We  notice,  in  one  case  depicted  in  Asur-nasir-pal's 
obelisk,  an  attendant  on  foot  bearing  a  shield,  and 
holding  the  reins.  This  meets  us  again  on  one  of  the 
monuments  of  Tiglath-pileser  111. 

Vivid  representations  of  the  chariots  of  this  period 
may  be  found  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Nimrud  gallery  in 
the  British  Museum.  One  excellent  example,  reproduced 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  5),  is  borrowed  from  a 


-  Egyptian 
Archer  (Thebes). 
After  Wilkinson. 


Fig.  5. — Hnnting*cfaariot  of  ASur-nS^-pal.    Brit  Mtis.  NunrQd  Gallery. 


sometimes 

strengthened  and  ornamented  with  metal  and  leather 
binding.  The  flat  bottom  was  formed  of  a  kind  of 
network,  consisting  of  interlaced  thongs  or  rope,  which 
gave  it  elasticity  and  mitigated  the  jolting'  (Wilkinson). 

The  occupants  of  a  chariot  nearly  always  stood.  In 
rare  instances  the  car  was  provided  with  a  seat  in  which 
the  royal  personage  sat.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a 
bow -case,  which  was  placed  in  a  slanting  position 
pointing  forwards,  and  was  often  ornamented  with  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  There  were  also  receptacles  for  arrows 
and  spears,  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  slanted 
backwards  (see  fig.  4). 

The  diameter  of  the 
wheel  was  a  little  over 
three  feet.  The  felloe 
was  in  six  pieces  and  the 
tire  was  fastened  to  it  by 
bands  of  hide  passing 
through  long  narrow 
holes.  '  The  yoke,  resting 
upon  a  small,  well-padded 
saddle,  was  firmly  fitted 
into  a  groove  of  metal ; 
and  the  saddle,  placed 
upon  the  horse's  withers, 
and  furnished  with  girths 
and  a  breastband,  wtis 
surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mental knob ;  and  in 
front  of  it  a  small  hook 
secured  the  bearing  rein. 
The  other  reins  passed 
through  a  thong  or  ring 
at  the  side  of  the  saddle, 
and  thence  over  the  pro- 
jecting extremity  of  the  yoke,  and  the  same  thong  secured  the 
girths.*  Further  details  may  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
exhaustive  work,  from  which  the  above  description  has  been 
borrowed. 

The  chariots  of  the  Assyrians  were  of  stouter  and 

more  solid  construction  than  those  of  the  Egyptians, 

7   Aasvrian  ^*"^^  ^®  former  were  intended  to  sustain 

vj^SgT^the  wear  and  tear  of  rough  and  rugged 

0th  cant.     P^'^^   '°  distant   campaigns.     Thus   we 
cwMi.     ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  felloes  of  the 

wheels  amounted  together  to  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.  we  find  chariots  of  this  description  employed  by 
ASur-nSsir-paL  U  pon  the  obelisk  of  this  monarch  we  find 
the  archer  standing  on  the  right  hand  and  the  driver  on 
the  left,  and  these  are  their  respective  positions  in  nearly 
all  the  examples  depicted  on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 
We  observe,  moreover,  in  all  the  portra3rals  belonging 
to  the  ninth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighth, 
that  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  are  placed  on  the 
right  side,  and  are  disposed  crosswise  over  one  another, 
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Fig.  4.— Egyptian  chariot  with  bow- 
and  arrow-cases  (ThebesX  After 
Wilkinson. 


hunting-scene  in  which  the  monarch  Asur-nasir-pal  is 
engaged.  Note  that  we  have  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances  of  this  period,  three  horses — a  contrast  with 
Egyptian  usage,  in  which  the  number  never  exceeded  two. 
The  pole  of  the  chariot  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  *  body,* 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fastened,  on  the  left,  a  large 
heavy  shaft  ^  attached  to  rings  upon  the  shoulder-pieces 
of  the  central  as  well  as  the  outer  horse  on  the  left  side. 
The  rein  on  the  right-hand  steed  passes  through  a  ring 
on  his  shoulder,  and  is  attached  to  the  bit  The 
use  of  bits  with  ancient  Egyptian,  as  well  as 
Assyrian,  war-horses  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  As  in 
other  examples,  the  two  receptacles  for  arrows  cross 
each  other  slantwise  on  the  right  side  of  the  chariot — 
for  that  was  obviously  the  side  on  which  the  archer 
most  conveniently  stood,  thus  preserving  his  right  hand 
and  side  unencumbered  by  his  companion  in  the  use 
of  the  bow.  A  battle-axe  stands  among  the  arrows  in 
one  receptacle,  whilst  an  extra  bow  is  inserted  among 
those  in  the  other.  We  notice  in  this  example,  as  in 
all  others  portrayed  on  the  monuments  of  this  period, 
that  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  Eg>'ptian  chariot, 
is  placed  under  the  hindermost  extremity  of  the  body 
of  the  vehicle,  in  order  to  ensure  more  steadiness  ;  con- 
sequently part  of  the  weight  of  the  chariot  and  its  occu- 
pants rested  on  the  horses.  In  another  specimen  on 
the  reliefs  of  this  period  we  again  observe  three  steeds 
harnessed  to  the  chariot,  while  in  this  case  the  driver 
holds  a  whip.  Near  the  front  of  the  chariot,  between 
the  two  occupants,  rises  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  sym- 
bolic device,  from  which  hang  ornamented  tassels.  In 
other  examples  a  spear  may  be  seen  in  the  receptacle 
that  slopes  backwards.  Often  the  horses  are  richly 
ornamented  with  crests,  sometimes  with  a  necklace  ^  or 
collar.  Leather  straps  pass  beneath  and  in  front  of 
the  animal.  We  find  tassels  hanging  down  apparently 
from  a  metal  boss  on  its  side.  Otherwise  the  animal 
is  unprotected. 

Among  the  reliefs  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  we  observe 
a  state-chariot  with  two  horses  and  three  occupants. 
There  is  no  archer.  The  king  stands  on  the  right  and 
the  driver  on  the  left.     The  driver  has  three  reins  in  each 

1  Weiss  (in  KostHmkunde  under  the  head  of  Assyrian  chariots) 
describes  this  as  merely  'a  broad  strip  of  cloth  or  leather,'  but 
confesses  that  it  is  obscure  as  to  its  nature  or  purpose.  The 
present  vrriter's  personal  inspection  of  numerous  examples  in 
the  Nimrud  gallery  leads  him  to  regard  it  as  much  more  solid 
in  structure,  and  as  probably  intended  to  yoke  the  third  steed 
to  the  other  two  horses.  When  a  third  horse  ceased  to  be  yoked 
to  the  chariot,  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  cent.,  this  large  and 
heavy  shaft  no  longer  encumbered  the  Assyrian  chariot. 

*  Not  improbably  this  contained  amulets  or  charmSj  like  the 
crescents  on  the  camels'  necks  in  Judg.  821.  See  Whitehouse, 
Primer  of  Hebrew  Antiquities^  10/.  and  footnote. 
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hand,  a  whip  in  his  right  In  front  stands  an  attend- 
ant holding  the  reins.  The  monarch  is  shaded  by 
an  umbrella.     We  notice  two  new  points. 


8.  In  8th 
cent. 


The  receptacle  for  arrows  stands  upright. 
Also   the  wheels  are  now  much  enlarged, 


being  about  4^  feet  in  diameter,  with  tire  and  felloes  of 


Fig.  6. — State-chariot  of  Sennacherib.    Brit.  Mus.  NimrOd 
Gallery. 

considerable  thickness.  Mr.  T.  G.  Pinches  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  inner  rim  of  the  wheel  was  of  metal, 
and  appearances  would  seem  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  have  here  plating,  not 
solid  metal. 

Tlie  state  chariot  of  Sennacherib,  which  we  here  repro- 
duce (fig.  6),  exhibits  wheels  at  least  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
with  eight  spokes.  We  notice  the  thickness  of  the 
tire  and  felloes,  and  the  metal  studs  or  nails  on  the 
outer  circumference.  A  large  umbrella  is  fixed  in  the 
chariot.  Here  the  driver  is  on  the  right  hand,  the 
king  on  the  left  We  also  observe  no  receptacle  for 
arrows,  bow,  or  battle-axe  ;  from  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century  onwards  the  archers  become  dissociated  from 
the  chariots  ;  in  the  time  of  A§ur-bani-pal  they  usually 
constitute  a  separate  corps.  ^ 


Fig.  7.— Hittite  Chariot.    After  Meyer. 

Of  the  Hittite  chariot  we  obtain  the  clearest  con- 
ception from  Egyptian  portrayals,  and  a  special  interest 
0   Hittite  ^^^"SS  to  it  because  it  is  probably  to  be 
chariots    "^^S^^^^^cd  as  the  prototype  from  which  the 
Egyptian   was    derived,    and    the    Israelite 
vehicle  was  ultimately,    if  not  proximately,  borrowed. 

1  In  one  case,  however  (45);  we  have  a  single- horse  chariot 
canning  two  archers  with  auivcrs  on  their  backs.  Moreover, 
the  large  upper  shaft  to  which  reference  has  been  made  dis- 
appears altogether  from  the  time  of  Sennacherib  onwards.  Not 
more  than  two  horses  are  harnessed  to  the  chariot.  Also  it 
becomes  simpler  in  form,  while  the  wheels  become  larger.  In 
the  representation  of  ASur-bani-pal's  war  against  Elam  (Nimrud 
gallery  48,  49)  we  observe  that  the  wheels  have  as  many  as 
twelve  spokes.  In  some  cases  there  is  only  a  single  occupant. 
In  others  there  are  several  occupants,  and  an  umbrella  is  fixed 
in  the  chariot  when  it  conveys  a  royal  personage  or  some 
nobleman  of  distinction. 
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In  one  respect  it  differed  from  the  Elg>'ptian,  viz.  in 
carrying  three,  not,  as  a  rule,  two  occupants.  This 
is  important,  as  it  seems  to  throw  light  upon  Hebrew 
usage,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  ordinary 
weapons  of  the  chariot-fighter  were  bow  and  arrows.  In 
the  annexed  figure  (fig.  7)  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
two-horsed  chariot  has  among  its  three  riders  a  shield- 
bciu-er,  who  apparently  occupies  the  central  position. 
The  driver  on  the  left  holds  only  a  single  rein  in  each 
hand,  though  he  is  driving  two  steeds,  which  are  held 
together  by  a  strong  collar  and  undergirths.  Simplicity 
and  strength  combined  with  lightness  are  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Hittite  chariot. 

Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  among  the  Assyrians. 
Egyptians,  Hittites,  and  Greeks,  the  horses  were  always 
10  TsraAliti  h  ^""^X^^  ^^^^  ^7  ^^^^*  never  one  behind 
hSot  •"  another.  Moreover,  with  the  Assyrians 
,gy..  .  *,  and  the  Egyptians  the  chariot  usually 
held  two  persons.  This  was  the  case 
perhaps  occasionally  in  Israel ;  but  various  considera- 
tions lead  to  the  inference  that  the  chariots  as  a 
rule  held  three,  as  among  the  Hittites,  the  occupants 
being  the  driver,  the  bowman,  and  the  shield -bearer. 
(In  the  case  of  Jehu,  he  himself  handles  the  bow, 
2K.  924. )  It  is  therefore  as  something  peculiar  and 
exceptional  that  we  find  Jehu  recalling  to  Bidkar  that 
they  were  riding  in  pairs  ^  behind  Ahab,  as  his  body- 
guard, when  the  latter  was  confronted  by  Elijah  near 
Naboth's  vineyard  (2K,  925).  This  Hebrew- Hittite 
usage  may  explain  the  word  v'hvi  (/</////  see  Army, 
§  4)  which,  in  its  origin,  signified  one  of  the  three 
occupants  of  the  royal  chariots  that  accompanied  the 
king  to  battle.  The  word  is  used  during  the  regal  period 
in  the  sense  of  a  distinguished  attendant  of  the  king  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot.  This  is  evident  from 
2  K.  925  where  Bidkar  holds  this  position  in  relation  to 
Jehu.  It  is  significant  that  in  i  K.  922  the  Ulisim 
(c'c^'rc')  are  placed  in  close  connection  with  captains  of 
chariots  (aan  ni:*),  and  formed  a  body-guard  commanded 
by  a  special  oflftcer,  'chief  of  the  Idliiim'  (D*B''?B'n  &'»i"i) ; 
1  Ch.  11 II  [2  S.  238].  Compare  the  use  of  Mlti  in  Ex. 
147  154.  That  the  /a///  held  a  high  position  is  clearly 
shown  in  2  K.  7  2 17,  where  he  is  described  as  one '  on  whose 
hand  the  king  leans.'  (Probably  the  term  is  used  here 
as  equivalent  to  DTrWn  riin. ) 

In  addition  to  the  shdltsh  the  king  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  *  runners '  (d*si),  who  were  prepared 
to  render  assistance  when  the  king  dismounted  from 
the  chariot,  or  to  hold  the  reins  (as  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  to  which  we  have  already  referred),  or 
to  discharge  any  other  duty  in  the  king's  service,  2  S. 
15i  iK.  I5  2K.  IO25II4  (see  Army.  §  4).  In  the 
time  of  David  there  was  a  special  body  of  fifty  men 
detailed  for  this  special  function. 

We  know  that  the  Persian  kings  took  with  them  on 
their   expeditions   ap/xdfxa^as  —  four-wheeled   carriages 
p  ^       covered  with  curtains,  specially  employed 


11. 
chariots. 


for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
may  be  inferred  from  Herod.  7  41 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  4  n.  Probably  these  closely  resembled, 
or  were  identical  with,  the  dx'^fJ^ara  ivSpbvia  ivevvata — 
adapted  for  sitting  or  lying  down.  According  to  2  Ch. 
3523/.  Josiah,  when  mortally  wounded,  was  removed 
from  his  war -chariot  into  a  reserve  chariot  (.njcroaDi) 
which  was  probably  regarded  by  the  Chronicler  as  par- 
taking of  this  character. 

In  later  times  chariots  were  provided  with  scythes 
{dp/xara  dp€irayri<f>6f>a,  Xenoph.  A  nab.  i.  7 10  Diod.  Sic. 
1 7  53).  This  device  does  not  meet  us  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  ;  ^  but  we  know  that  scythe- 
bearing  chariots  were  employed  by  the   Persians  and 

1  So  D*1DX  D*a  J1  should  be  interpreted  (Thenius  and  others). 
©BAL  makes  onc^  the  object  of  the  participle. 

2  Accainst  the  view  that  scythes  are  referred  to  in  Nah.  2  3  [^\ 
see  Ikon,  §  3. 
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later  still  by  the  Syrians  (2  Mace.  18  2).  It  was  probably 
the  Persians  who  introduced  this  formidable  addition 
to  the  war-chariot.     (Cp  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vi.  1 30. ) 

The  diflferent  portions  of  the  chariot  receive  special  names  in 

the  Heb.  of  the  OT.     '  Wheels,'  D*3fl^K,  are  mentioned  in  Nah. 

p  1.+       ,8a(cpls.2827  Prov.  20  26).   Another  name,  more 

fc  ^f        descriptive,  was  *  rollers,'  D^WSii  (Is.  6  28  Ezck. 

Cnanot.       ^q  2  6  28  24  26 10).    1  he  •  si»kes  *  of  the  wheel 

were  called  D'??^n,  while  the  'felloes'  had  the  name  D'33  or 

flhaa.     The  wheel  revolves  by  a  nave  (D^^B'n),  round  an  axle  (T), 

See  Wheel.     All  these  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  locus  cias' 

stcus,  I  K.732^ 

The  pole  of  the  chariot,  ^];^  was  (according  to  Mish.  Kelini 
144  24  2)  fastened  below  the  middle  of  the  axle,  passed  under  the 
base  of  the  '  body '  of  the  chariot,  and  then^  curving  upwards 
ascended  to  the  neck  of  the  horses.  To  this,  draught-animals 
were  fastened  by  means  of  the  yoke,  assisted  by  cords  or  wide 


leather  straps.      Beyond  these   broad   features   it   is  doubtful 

tihe 

the  Mis 

literature. 


how  far  we  are  justih^  in  following  the  details  contained  in  a 
tireatise  of  the  Mishna  composed  centuries  after  the  latest  OT 


That  the  chariot,  which  was  so  closely  associated  with 
the  public  functions  of  Oriental  monarchs,  both  in  war 
IS  Raliffions   ^^^  ^^  peace,  entered  into  the  religious 
concep^na.    ^^^^P^^^^^s  as  an  indispensable  portion 
•^  of  the  paraphernalia  of  divine  monarchy, 

cannot  awaken  surprise.  The  chariot,  therefore,  has  its 
place  in  ancient  Semitic  religion.  Just  as  the  Hellenic 
religious  imagination  endowed  Helios  with  horses  and 
chariot  (as  the  Homeric  Hymn  clearly  testifies),  so 
Onaanite  religion  endowed  the  Sun-god  ^/we/with  the 
same  ro)ral  accessories  (cp  Horse,  §  4).  This  feature 
in  the  cultus  of  the  Sun  the  Hebrews  blended  with  the 
worship  of  Yahw6  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  in  the  days  that  preceded  the  Reformation  of 
Josiah  (2  K.  23  n).  The  combination  of  Yahw6,  the  God 
of  Israel's  armies  and  of  the  sky,  with  the  Sun  was  not 
unnatural  to  the  Hebrew  mind,  as  their  literature  testifies 
both  early  and  late.  Cp  i  K.  812/  (an  old  fragment 
of  the  Book  of  Jashar  restored  by  We.  from  ©^  in  i  K. 
853) ;  Ps.l9i-7  84 IX  [i2].»  Yahw6.  as  Lord  of  hosts,  has 
chariots  among  his  retinue.  These  were  the  *  chariots 
and  horses  of  deliverance '  whereon  Yahw6  rode  forth  to 
conquer  and  terrify  Israel's  foes  in  the  days  of  the 
Exodus  ( Hab.  38/)  With  this  graphic  touch  in  the 
Prayer  of  Habakkuk  we  may  compare  the  fiery  chariots 
of  2  K.  2iz  617  13 14*  as  well  as  a  phrase  occurring  in 
the  magnificent  triumphal  ode,  Ps.  68 18.         o.  c.  w. 

CHARITY,  FEASTS  OF  (ai  AfAHAi  [Ti.  WH]). 
Judei2  AV.     See  Eucharist. 

CHABME  (xAPMH  [BA]).  i  Esd.  625  RV=  Ezra  239 
=  Neh.  742,  Harim.  i. 

CHARMER  (inn  nnn,  Deut.  18 II,  etc.  ;  Djq 
D^Knn,  Is.  83  RV>«ff).     See  Magic,  §  3. 

CHARMIS,  one  of  the  three  rulers  of  Bethulia  :  Judith 
615  810  106  (xAp/weiC  [B«],  xaAm.  [A];  in  810  106 
XApM[e]iN  [BXA]). 

CHARRAN  (XARPAN  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  72  4,  RV 
Haran,  i. 

CHASEBA  (xACeBA  [BA],  om.  L),  an  unknown 
family  of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see 
Ezra,  ii.,  §9),  mentioned  only  in  i  Esd.  531,  between 
the  Nekoda  and  Gazzam  of  ||  Ezra  248  Neh.  750/ 

CHAVAH  (njn),  Gen.  820  AVn»ff.,  EV  Eve.  See 
Adam  and  Eve,  §  3. 

CHEBAR  (153,  xoBap  [BAQ]),  the  name  of  a  Baby- 
lonian stream,  near  which  Ezekiel  had  prophetic  visions 

*  But  cp  Batti.kmf.nt. 

2  The  K.nkiib-el,  'chariot  of  El*  (line  22),  of  the  Zcnjlrli 
Panammu  inscription  furnishes  an  interesting  parallel.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Rakub  (cp  the  Ar.  rakiib****,  'a  camel 
for  riding ')  may  mean  the  divine  steed  (cp  the  Heb.  Kcriib,  Ps. 
18  1 1 ;  hut  see  Chrrub,  S  i,  begin.).  It  is  mentioned  frequently 
along  with  the  deities  Hadad,  El,  Shemesh,  and  Reshef.  See 
D.  H.  MGller's  art.  in  Contentp.  Rev,^  April  X894. 
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(Ez.  Ix  [adnot.  Q"«-  BAPYCMOc]  3  823  10i5»-m  483  ; 
on  3x5.  which  is  a  gloss,  see  Tel-abib).  In  spite  of 
the  apparent  resemblance  of  the  names  (but  note  the 
different  initial  letters),  the  Chebar  cannot  be  the  same 
as  the  Habor  (man) — Babylonia  never  included  the 
region  watered  by  this  river — but  must  be  one  of  the 
Babylonian  canals  (Bab.  ndrdti  ;  cp  ^33  nnn3.  Ps.  137 1). 
This  was  first  pointed  out  by  Noldeke  (Schenkel, 
BL,  I508  ['69]).  The  final  proof  has  been  given  by 
Hilprecht,  who  has  found  mention  twice  of  the  (ndru) 
kabaru,  a  large  navigable  canal  a  little  to  the  K  of 
Nippur  •  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. '  ^ 

CHEDOR-LAOMER  (*l2py^";*^3,  so  eastern  reading, 
but  "115J?^"^"J3  western  reading  [Ginsb.  Intr.  to  Mclss, 

1  Storv    ^^^'  ^^'   *°3/-'  coi^versely  Strack,   Kohut 

^'  SemiHc  Studies,  566]:  xoAoAAorOMOp 
[AEL]-<\AA.  [D\  -AAf.  [D]),  according  to  (5en.  14 1  was 
a  king  of  Elam,  whose  dominion  extended  as  far  as  the  SE. 
of  Canaan,  where  five  kings,  of  whom  those  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  the  chief,  served  him  twelve  years. 
In  the  thirteenth  year,  however,  they  rebelled,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  they  were  defeated  by  the  Elamite 
and  his  allies.  In  the  sequel  of  the  story  (w.  12-24) 
we  are  told  how  Abram  with  his  own  servants  and  some 
allies  pursued  the  victorious  army  and  rescued  not  only 
the  captiu^  kings  but  also  his  nephew  Lx>t  (see  ' 
Abraham,  §  2).  The  question  whether  this  narrative 
is  trustworthy,  and  whether  the  Chedor-laomer  of  the 
story  and  his  allies  are  historical  personages,  is  ruled  by 
the  other,  as  to  the  date  of  the  chapter  containing  it. 

2  Its  data.  ^^^^  ^^®  chapter  is  quite  an  isolated  piece, 

and  formed  no  part  of  the  writings 
from  which  the  Hexaleuch  was  composed,  may  be 
considered  as  certain.  Some  scholars,  however,  {e.g. , 
Kittel)  assign  it  to  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  and 
are  of  op'nicn  that  the  author  had  an  older  writing 
before  him ;  according  to  others,  it  is  not  older  than 
the  fourth  century  B.c.2  The  former  hold  that  the 
antiquity  and  the  authenticity  of  the  story  are  attested 
by  the  following  facts  : — ( 1 )  that  at  least  the  name  of 
the  chief  king  is  purely  Elamitic ;  (2)  that  the  Rephaim, 
the  Zamzummln(  =  Zuzlm),  and  the  Emim  really  occupied 
in  ancient  times  what  afterwards  became  the  dwelling 
places  of  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites, 
whilst  the  Horites  (Gen.  3620),  according  to  Dt.  2 10^ 
and  20^,  were  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Seir  ;  (3)  that 
Amorites  {q.v.),  the  name  of  the  people  estiblished, 
according  to  v.  7,  in  Hazazon-tamar  ( =  Engedi,  2  Ch. 
20  2),  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  15 16  4822  Am.  29),  and  that  several  names 
(En-mishpat,  Hobah,  Shaveh),  words,  and  expressions 
not  occurring  anywhere  else,  as  well  as  the  exact 
description  of  the  campxiign  {w.  5-7),  bear  the  jmpress 
of  antiquity  and  trustworthiness. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  ascribe  the  narrative  to 
a  post-exilic  Jew,  whose  aim  was  to  encourage  his 
contemporaries  by  the  description  of  Abram's  victory 
over  the  great  powers  of  the  East,  his  unselfishness, 
piety,  and  proud  magnanimity  towards  heathen  men, 
mostly  take  their  starting-point  in  the  second  part  of  the 
chapter. 

It  is  p>ointed  out  that  the  names  of  Abram's  allies,  Mamre 
and  Eshcol,  occur  elsewhere  (Gen.  IS  18  23 17  ig  269  3527  50 11 
Nu.  13  23)  as  place  names ;  that  Melchizedek  (Malkisedek)  and 
Abram  are  represented  .xs  monotheists ;  and  that  the  patriarch 
pays  tithes  to  the  priest-king,  a  duty  not  prescribed  at  all  in  Dt. 
(see  14  22-29  20 12^),  but  characteristic  of  the  post -exilic 
sacerdotal  law  (Nu.  18  21-28). 

The  criticism  extends  also,  however,  to  the  first  part, 

1  A  tablet  published  by  Dr.  Clay  in  vol.  ix.  of  Hilprecht's 
Bahyltmian  Expedition  of  the  Univ.  0/  Pennsylvania  (pi.  50, 
No.  84,  1.  2).  It  should  be  added  that  Ckebar=%rtaX^  so  that 
ndru  Aa^3f)«n«  =  Grand  Canal. 

«  Sec,  e.g.,  E.  Meyer.  GA  1  i^syC  ('84);  Kue.  Hex.  324  (Rr); 
St.  Z^«^tf323C86);  We.  CiV^jio/ (-89);  Che.  OPs.  42,  165, 
270  (•91X  cp  Founders^  ^yjf'  \  Holringer,  Einl,  in  d.  Hex.  425 
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with  which  we  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  is  remarked 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  historicity  of  the  campaign 
in  question,  which  is.  in  fact,  as  closely  as  possible  con- 
nected with  a  view  of  Abraham  which  we  know  to  have 
been  post-exilic  (cp  Eliezer,  i  ).  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  the  impression  that  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — viz.,  Bera'  and  Birsha'  (com- 
potmds  conveying  the  idea  of  'evil,'  'badness') — and 
the  name  given  in  the  narrative  to  the  town  of  Zoar — 
viz.,  Bela' =' perdition '  (see  Bela) — perhaps  also  that 
of  the  king  of  Zebo'im,  which  the  Samaritan  text  gives  as 
Shem-ebed= '  slave -name ' — are,  some  of  them  at  least, 
purely  symbolical  and  therefore  fictitious.  {See,  how- 
ever, in  each  case,  the  special  article. ) 

What  is  certain  is  this  :    Chedor-laomer,  =  Kudiu"- 
lagamar,   is  a  purely   Elamitic   name,  which  is   not, 
S  NaniA    "*d6^»    foimd    as    a  royal   name   on   the 
ChAdo       monuments,   but   is   of  the  same   type  as 
-^        "    Kudur-nan^undi  (Kutir-nahhimte   in   Old 
*    Susian),  the  name  of  a  king  who  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twenty-third  century  B.c.  conquered  the 
whole ;  and  Kudur-mabuk.  the  name  of  another  king, 
who,  probably  later,  was  master  of  a  part  of  Babylonia. 
Lagamar(u)    (Lakamar)   occurs    as    the    name  of    an 
Elamitic  deity,  not  only  in  5  R  (p.  vi.,  coll.  6,  33),  but 
also  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Anzan-§ii§inak,^  and  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  Lagamal,  the  queen  of  the  town  of 
Kisurre  (2  R  pi.  Ix.  15a  =  14^).      Hence  the  name  cannot 
be  the  invention  of  a  Hebrew  writer.     It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  either,  that  Arioch,  king  of  Ellasar,  is  really  no 
other  than    Eri-aku  {i.e.,  servant  of  the  Moon -god), 
the  well-known  king  of  Larsa,  son  of  Kudur-mabuk.^ 

These  discoveries  have  opened  a  wide  field  for  ingenious 
combinations.  It  has  been  observed  that  Kudur-mabuk  is 
called  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  his  son  by  the  name 
Adda-martu,  *  Father  of  the  West.'  Now,  the  word  Martu 
being  commonly  used,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  designate 
Western  Asia,  especially  Canaan  (mai  A  karri,  or  perhaps 
better  mat  Amurriy  the  land  of  the  Amorifes),  Adda  =  Father 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  conqueror,  and  this  has  been  taken 
as  evidence  that,  in  a  very  remote  period,  Canaan  fell  under 
Elamite  dominion.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  must  call  attention  to 
a  weak  p«  int  in  this  theorising.  Kudur-mabuk  is  not  the  same 
as  Kudur-lagamar,  and  Adda-martu  seems  to  be  only  a  synonym 
of  Adda-yamuttala,  a  title  which  the  same  king,  as  ruler  of  a 
western  province  of  Elam,  bears  in  other  inscriptions  (sec  Ticle, 
BAG  123/). 

The  attempts  to  make  out  the  two  other  Eastern 
kings  to  be  historical   personages  niust   be  considered 

4.Aln^aphel^^""'■^;,■^'^'■f'''"^    %  l^l'    ■"•■''^'■^' 
mjj^        Amraphel  is  the  famous  Babylonian  king 

IJammu-rabi  himself,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained in  Semitic  as  Kimta-rapaUu  {'am  =  kimta, 
raphel=.rapaltu  —  rapaUu);  whilst,  according  to  Hommel 
(GBA  364^.),  he  is  Hammu-rabi's  father  Sin-muballit. 
because  Sin  is  sometimes  named  Amar  and  muballit 
may  conceivably  have  been  condensed  into  pal  {phel). 
(See  also  Amraphel.)  With  more  confidence  Shin'ar 
is  stated  to  be  a  Hebraised  form  of  Sumer  (see  Schr. 
KAT).  Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Though  Hammurabi  was  king  of  Babylon,  and  there- 
fore of  Akkad,  he  was  not  king  of  Sumer  so  long 
as  Eri-aku  was  king  of  I^rsa.  Not  till  he  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Elamite  dominion  in  Babylonia  could  he  be 
called  king  of  Sumer,  and  then  neither  E>i-aku  nor  an 
Elamite  king  could  join  with  him  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  As  to  Tid'al,  king  of  Goyim,  we  may  read 
his  name  Thargal,  following  €5*^-^ ;  we  may  identify 
the  Goyim  with  the  people  of  Gutium ;  we  may  even 
go  so  far  as  prudence  permits  in  theorising  on  the  latest 
discoveries:  but  all  this  does  not  make  Tidal  (^.f. ) 
historical.     All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  writer  oif 

5.  Conclusion.  ^f\  ^^  ^?  I^'^'l  '"Tw  ^*lt  "'''"'1^ 
».  vum.iiuuou.  ^f  Amraphel  and  Tidfal  (or  Thargal) 

1  F.  H.  Weissbach,  'Anzanische  Inschriftcn,'  in  Ahk.  d. 
phiLkist.  Classe  der  K.  Sachs.  Gesellsck.  d.  Wissensch.  xii., 
Leips.,  1891,  p.  125  (9  of  separate  copy). 

8  This,  rather  than  Rim-sin,  has  been  proved  by  Schr.  to  b« 
the  correct  reading  of  the  name  {Sitt.'btr.  k.  Preuss.  Ak.  Phil.- 
hisL  Classe^  24  Oct.  1895,  xli.). 
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than  those  of  Chedor-laomer  and  Arioch ;  the  former 
are  very  possibly  corruptions  of  the  names  of  historical 
personages  whom  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  identify. 
Nor  do  we  assert  that  the  whole  story  is  the  product 
of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the  author.  That  in  very 
remote  times,  Babylonian  kings  extended  their  sway 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  is  not  only  told  in  ancient 
traditions  [e.g. .  of  Sargon  I. ),  but  has  also  been  proved 
by  the  A  mama  tablets.  From  these  we  learn  that  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  when  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  had  no  authority  beyond  their  own 
borders  and  Egypt  gave  the  law  to  Western  Asia, 
Babylonian  was  the  official  and  diplomatic  language  of 
the  Western  Asiatic  nations.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible, 
it  is  even  probable,  that  a  similar  suzerainty  was 
exercised  over  these  nations  by  the  Elamites,  who  were 
more  than  once  masters  of  Babylonia.  Our  author, 
whether  he  wrote  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  in  the  fourth,  may  have  found 
this  fact  in  some  ancient  record,  and  utilised  it  both  for 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  for 
encouraging  his  contemporaries. 

So  much  appears  to  be  all  that  can  be  safely  stated 
in  the  present  state  of  research.  Scheil,  however,  is  of 
II  Fnrihar  °P'"^°"  (9^)  ^^^  ^®  Ku-dur-la-a'g-ga- 
th^S^  mar  (?)  whom  he  finds  in  a  cuneiform 
ineones.  ^pjg^jg  ^yj^g  the  Elamite  king  of  I^rsa  who 
was  conquered  by  Hammu-rabi  and  Sin-idinnam.  and, 
therefore,  cannot  have  been  any  other  than  the  son 
of  Kudur-mabuk,  who,  as  king  of  Larsa  (Ur),  had 
i  adopted  the  name  of  Rim-sin  (Eri-aku?).  Pinches  has 
discovered  a  cuneiform  tablet  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  col- 
lection which  has  naturally  excited  great  hopes  among 
conservative  critics.  It  is  sadly  mutilated  ;  but  it  is  at 
least  clear  that  names  which  may  be  the  prototypes  of 
Arioch,  Tid'al,  and  possibly  Chedorlaomer,  were  known  in 
Babylonia  when  the  tablet  was  inscribed.  The  tablet 
dates,  probably,  from  the  time  of  the  Arsacidae  ;  but  it 
is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  inscription  was  copied 
from  one  which  was  made  in  the  primitive  Babylonian 
period.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  form 
of  the  first  name  is  not  Eri-aku  but  Eri-(DP)[E]-a-ku, 
and  that  the  third  name  is  not  read  with  full  certainty, 
the  second  part  being  -mal,  which  is  only  conjecturally 
made  into  la^-mal.  There  is  also  a  second  tablet  on 
which  two  of  the  names  are  mentioned  again.  Pinches 
reads  the  one  Eri-e-ku  (possibly  Eri-e-ku-a),  and  the  other 
Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-mal.  In  a  third  inscription  the 
name  Ku-dur-lah(?)-gu-[mal]  appears.  The  second  of 
the  three  names  is  mentioned  only  in  the  first  tablet 
as  Tu-ud-l)ul-a,  where,  since  the  Babylonian  n  answers 
to  the  Hebrew  j;  in  ^yin,  Pinches  and  Schrader  agree 
in  recognising  the  Tid'al  of  Gen.  14.  But  not  by  a 
single  word  do  these  inscriptions  confirm  the  historicity 
of  the  invasion  •  in  the  days  of  Amraphel. ' 

[The  doubts  here  expressed  are  fully  justified  by 
L.  W.  King's  more  recent  investigations.  Both  Scheil's 
and  Pinches'  readings  of  the  respective  inscriptions  are 
incorrect,  and  'though  Ku-dur-ku-ku-mal  (Kudur-KU- 
KU-mal)  is  styled  (in  Pinches'  inscriptions)  a  king  of 
Elam,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Hammu-rabi.  He  might  have  occupied 
the  throne  at  any  period  before  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  ] 

To  the  references  already  eiven  may  be  added— G.  Rawlin<;on, 
Fwe  Afonarchies,  I69/I,  where  older  works  are  cited  :  Tide, 
BAG  6s/.'.  Hommel,  GBA  123^;  Schr.  KAn  135^  = 
CC^T"  1 120^  ;Oppert,  Cotnptrs-rendus  de  Vacad.  des  inscr. 
9  d^  1887 ;  Pincncs,  Acts  of  the  Geneva  Oriental  Congress, 
also  hLs  paper  read  before  the  Victoria  Institute,  Jan.  20,  1896  ; 
Schr.  '  Ueber  einen  ahoriental.  Herrschernamen '  in  SBAH\ 
1895,  no.  xli.;  Fr.  v.  Scheil  in  Recneil  tie  /"r^r'aw-r  (Maspcro) 
1947^1,  * correspondance  de  Hammurabi,  roi  de  Habylone,  avcc 
Sinidinnam,  roi  de  Larsa,  ou  il  e>t  question  de  Codorlahonior ; 
cp  Hommel,  AHT,  173-180;  L.  W.  King,  Lettersand  Inscrtp- 
ttOHS  0/ fjammurdbi,  vol.  L,  1898.  c.  P.  T. — W.  H.  K. 

CHEESE  (aSriii  ^V'ln.  i  s.  17 is ;  nsf',  2  s.  1799; 

nyaf  job  10 10).'    See  Milk. 
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CHELAL  (^J5).  one  of  the  b'ne  Pahath-moab  in  the 
list  of  persons  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5  end), 
Elzra  10  30  (<S  has  joined  Chelal  with  the  preceding 
name  Adna  (nrijg)  and  reads  AiSaiye  XarjX  [B ;  with 
ESaive  B*-^].  Edevex  H\  [H],  Edve  /cat  XaXrfX  [A], 
Aiavcunyic  XaXfiapai  [L]).  The  ||  i  Esd.  931  has  quite 
different  names— 'and  of  the  sons  of  Addi ;  Naathus, 
and  Moossias,  Laccunus,'  etc.  {(Q^,  however,  reads  ESva 
Kal  2t5ta  Kcd  XaXafMuvai).     See  Lacunus. 

CHELCIAS.  RV  Helkias.  i.e.,  Hilkiah,  ^.v.  (xeA- 
K[e]lAC  [BAQ  cod.  87  Theod.]). 

1.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Hist,  of  Sus.,  w.  2,  29,  and  [om. 
cod.  87]  63). 

2.  An  ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  1 1). 

3.  A  priest  (Bar.  1  7) 

CHELLIANS  (xaAAaicon  [B],  xeAewN  [NA],  Syr. 
J^  >^^).  In  Judith 223  mention  is  made  of  'the 
children  of  Ishmael,  which  were  over  against  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  S.  of  the  land  of  the  Chellians.'  The  com- 
paratively easier  reading  Chaldeans,  which  is  attested 
by  ^^,  Syr.  and  Vet.  Lat.,  is  no  doubt  rightly  con- 
sidered by  Grimm  to  be  a  deliberate  rectification  of  the 
text.     See  Chellus. 

CHELLUH.  RV  Cheluhi,  mg.  Cheluhu  (^n^73, 
Kt.;  ^n-1^3.  Kre;  xeAlACOyB  [L;  probably  through 
the  influence  of  cAiAC.  ^-  3^])»  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  persons  with  foreign  wives  (see  Ezra,  i.  §  5,  end), 
Ezral035  (xcAkgia  [BK],  xeAiA  [A])  =  i  Esd.  934. 
EV  Enasibus  (cva<r[e]ij3OT  [B.-\]). 

CHELLUS  (xeAoYC  [BA] ;  xecA.  [N],  ^o!::^  [Syr.]), 

one  of  the  places  to  which  Nebuchadrezzar  sent  his 
summons,  according  to  Judith  1 9.  The  Halhul  of  Josh. 
1658  may  be  meant ;  but  the  reading  xe<rXow  suggests 
rather  (5hesulloth  or  Chisloth-tabor,  which  is 
given  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  as  Chamlus  or  xcw-f-^ow 
((95(*»,  91 4.  etc.,  30264).  See  Chellians.  Another 
identification  should  be  mentioned.  Chellus  is  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  place  which  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1 4  is  called 
a\oi;(ra,  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius  alius,  aXXovd  {OSi^K 
856  2 11 89)',  viz.  njfi^n  (Targ.  Jer.  Gen.  16 14;  cp 
Gen.  20  X  in  Ar.,  and  see  Bered),  or  Elusa.  Cp  We. 
I/eid.<^)  48.  n.  1 ;  WRS,  /Cin.  293/. 

CHELOD  (xeAeoyA  [B],  xccAaioyAa  [«*]. 
XCAaioyA  [K*:*],  xeAeoyA  [A]).  'Very  many  nations 
of  the  sons  of  Chelod '  (Judith  1 6)  assembled  themselves 
to  battle  in  the  plain  of  Arioch  in  the  days  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar and  Arphaxad  (!).  What  we  ought  to 
understand  by  Chelod  is  quite  uncertain. 

Vet.  Lat.  has  Clulleuth,  and  Syr.  has  '  against  the  Chaldasans.' 
One  very  improbable  conjecture  is  that  x*^^*^**  (Calneh)  is 
intended ;  another,  hardly  less  unlikely,  is  that  the  word  is  the 
Hebrew  1 7n  (*  weasel '),  and  that  by  the  opprobrious  designation 
of  '  children  of  the  weasel  *  are  meant  the  Syrians  (Ew.  GVI 
3  543).  , 

CHELUB  (3^1/3.  §  67.  probably  a  variation  of  Caleb, 
cp  below). 

(i)  A  Judahite.  doubtless  to  be  identified  with  Caleb  (§  4); 
similarly  VVc  {Gent.  20),  who  reads  *  Caleb  b.  Hezron '  (i  Ch. 

4 II  xaAe^  [BAL],  C«Z?*[Vg.]  »  ^^V*^  [Pcsh  ]>  His  designa- 
tion 'brother  of  Shuhah*  (nniC'^nK)  is  not  clear;  ©ba  read 
*  father  of  Achsah,'  possibly  a  correction  (Ki.  SHOT^.     Cp  the 

still  further  corrupt  Pesh. '  brother  of  Ahiah'(JkrfMi*(' J  vaOiCU«(  X 
(2)  Father  of  Ezri,  1  Ch-2726  (xopou6  [R],  x'^ovfi  [A],  xa-  [L]). 
CHELUBAI  Cl-I^?,  §  67,  a  gentilic  [  =  ^3^3:  see 
I  S.  253  Kre]  used  instead  of  the  proper  name  Caleb), 
b.  Hezron.  i  Ch.29  (o  X^AeB  [A],  o  X^BeA  [B],  o 
X&Aa>Bl  [L],  ^.o\^  [Pesh.,  a  corruption]);  see 
Caleb,  §  3,  Carmi,  1. 

CHELUHI  (x€AiA  [A]),  EzralOss  RV.  RV"*?- 
Cheluhu,  AV  Chelluh. 

CHEMAEIM  (DnO?),  Zeph.  I4  RV  2  K.  23$  mg. 
Hos.  10  5  mg.  ;  AV  Chemarims,  Zeph.  I4.  Rather 
Kfimarim. 
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CHEMOSH 

The  original  Heb.  word  appears  also  in  3  K.235,  where  EV 

fives '  idolatrous  priests,'  and  in  Hos.  10  5,  where  EV  has '  priests.' 
t  is  also  highly  probable  that^  in  Hos.  44  we  should  read,  with 
Beck  '  for  my  people  is  like  its  Chemarim '  ^_  ((R,  however,  in 
atrnXty6fitvos  iep«vf ,  perhaps  an  error  for  -01  t€p«u<rt  [Schleusner]). 
(B  transliterates  Xw/tapri/ui  ([BA]  2  K.  I.e. ;  but  tepet$  is  also 
supported,  see  Field,  Hex  ad  loc.)  ;  it  apparently  omits  in  Zeph.; 
(in  Hos.  it  had  a  different  Heb.).  Vg.  varies  between  aruspices 
(2  K.)  and  ttditui  (Zeph.  Hos.);  Targ.  between  k*tdid  (2  K« 
Zeph.)  and    *nin^S  '  (he  ministers  thereof ;  Pesh.  adheres  to 

As  to  the  meaning,  if  we  appeal  to  the  versions,  we 
find  only  the  dim  light  which  an  unassisted  study  of  the 
context  can  supply.  Evidently  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  priests  of  Baal,  who  served  at  the  high  places  under 
royal  authority,  but  were  put  down  by  Josiah.  But 
what  special  idea  did  the  word  convey?  In  itself  it 
meant  simply  'priests';  in  Zeph.  1 4  Kifmdrim  and 
Kohanim  are  put  side  by  side  to  express  the  idea  of  a 
priesthood  of  niany  members ;  and  in  Hos.  84  (if  the 
view  proposed  above  be  adopted)  we  have  kimdrim  used 
of  the  priests  of  N.  Israel,  when  these  are  spoken  of 
objectively,  and  then  kohen,  when  the  priests  are  ad- 
dressed as  an  organic  unity.  But  the  word  Kimdrim 
probably  also  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  worship  which 
had  Syrian  affinities.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  explained 
from  Hebrew ;  tdd  does  not  mean  '  to  be  black '  (cp 
Eclipse),  and  even  if  it  did,  the  '  black-robed  ones '  is  a 
most  improbable  designation  for  ancient  priests.*  The 
word  is  no  doubt  of  Syrian  origin  (see  the  Aram,  inscrip- 
tions in  CIS  2  nos.  113  130).  The  primitive  form  is  kumr, 
whence  Aram,  kumrd  (never  used  in  an  unfavourable 
sense)  and  Heb.  kimdrim  are  normally  formed.  Lagarde 
{Armen.  Stud.  2386)  compared  Arm.  chourm ;  but  it  is 
more  obviously  reasonable  to  compare  the  Assyrian 
kummaru,  which  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  lubaru  zaku 
—  i.e.,  *  a  clean  vesture'  (Del.  Ass.  //IVB  ^^7  b.,  cp 
254  b. ).  The  term  kimdrim  probably  described  the 
Syrian  and  Israelitish  priests  in  their  clean  vestments 
(cp  2  K.  10  22,  the  Baal  festival)  when  ministering  to 
their  God.     To  derive  it  from  an  Aram,  root  meaning 

•  to  be  sad '  is  much  less  natural. 

Delitzsch  compares  Ass.  kamdru,  '  to  throw  down  * ;  the 
term,  he  thinks,  describes  the  priests  as  those  who  prostrate 
themselves  in  worship  (/<«.  arui  Heb.,  41,  42;  so  Che.  Hos. 
loj,  III).  Finally,  Robertson  Smith,*  noting  that  the  word 
belongs  to  a  race  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  probably 
not  circumcised  (Herod.  2104,  cp  Jo^  Ant.  viii.  IO3,  c.  Ap.  x. 
22)  while  the  priests  were  (Dio  Cassius  79 11;  Ep.  Bamab. 
96 ;  cp  Chwolson,  Ssabier^  2 114),  conjectures  that  kumrd  means 

*  the  circumcised '  (Ar.  kapnara^  *  glans  penis  *).  T.  K.  C. 

CHEMOSH  (CnO?,  in  MI  tTOD  ;  on  name  see  §  4. 

end  ;   xAMCac  [B^bXAFQL],  amcoC  [B*  Judg.  11  24], 

1    M*     K*       CArtW(?j),  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 

iattoMl     <'  "^^  ^'''    ^"-  ^^"3).      Moab  is  the 
-  ..  people  of  Chemosh  ;    the  Moabites  are 

^'  his  sons  and  daughters  (Nu.  21 29  ;  cp 
the  relation  of  Yahw^  to  Israel,  Judg.  5n  Nu.  11 29 
Judg.  11 24  Is.  45 II,  etc.).  A  king  of  Moab  in  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  was  named  Chemoshnadab  {A'amusu- 
fiadab;*  cp  Jehonadab) ;  the  father  of  Mesha  was 
Chemoshmelech  ; '  a  gem  found  near  Beirut  is  inscribed 
^n'JTDDV®  (cp  Heb.  rrn;,  Sk'HS  Phoen.  »nno,  I'^Din').  The 
stele  of  Mesha  king  oif  Moab,  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram  of  Israel  (2  K.  1  3),  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  B.C.  (see  Mesha),  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  deliverance  which  Chemosh  had 
wrought  for  his  people. 

1  Continue,  DOV  ]nhri  phph),  'and  thou  shah  stumble,  O 
priest,  in  the  daytime ' ;  at  the  close  of  the  verse  read,  with 
Ruben,  1'Sri,  *  thy  Thummim '  (addressed  to  the  priestX 

2  Cp  Mishna,  Middoth  64.  A  priest  who  had  become  unfit 
for  service  put  on  black  garments  and  departed.  One  who  was 
approved  by  the  Sanhedrin  clothed  himself  in  white,  and  went 
in,  and  ministered 

3  P:im  s.v.  '  Priest.' 

*  KB  2  go/.  ;  COTl^Si. 

*  Others  read  Chemoshgad. 

8  Renan,  Miss,  de  Ph^n.  352. 
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CHENAAKAH 

The  inscription  tells  us  that  Omri  had  oppressed  Moab  for  a 
long  time  liccause  Chemosh  was  wroth  with  his  land  (/.  ^/.)  \ 
the  Israelites  had  occupied  the  district  of  Medeba  forty  years, 
but  Chemosh  had  now  restored  it  to  Moab  (//.  7-9);  Chemosh 
drove  out  the  king  of  Israel  before  Moab  from  Janaz  (//.  i8-ai): 
at  the  bidding  of  Chemosh,  Mcsha  fought  against  Nebo  and 
took  it  (//.  14-17) ;  at  his  command,  he  made  war  on  Horonaim, 
and  Chemosh  restored  it  to  Moab  {li,  31-33);  the  inhabitants  of 
captured  cities  were  slaughtered,  '  a  spectacle  (?  n'-^)  for  Chemosh 
and  Moab'  (//.  ii/^);  men,  women,  and  children  were  devoted 
to  Ashtar-Chemosh  (//.  15-17)— the  D"3n(sce  Ban);  the  spoils  of 
Israelite  sanctuaries  were  carried  oflfand  presented  to  Chemosh 
(//.  12/  17/). 

The  religion  of  Moab  in  the  ninth  century  was  thus  very 
similar  to  that  of  Israel :  the  historical  books  of  the  OT 
furnish  parallels  to  almost  every  line  of  the  inscription. 

We  learn  from  the  OT  that  human  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Chemosh,  at  least  in  great  national  emergencies; 
the  king  of  Moab,  shut  up  in  Kir-hareseth  and  unable 
to  cut  his  way  out,  offered  his  eldest  son  upon  the  wall; 
the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  sacrifice  was  a  great 
outburst  of  Chemosh's  fury  upon  Israel,  which  compelled 
the  invaders  to  return  discomfited  to  their  own  land 
(2  K.  827).  Priests  of  Chemosh  are  mentioned  in  Jer. 
487;  the  language  of  Mesha,  'Chemosh  said  to  me' 
(//.  14,  32),  supposes  an  oracle,  or  perhaps  prophets. 

The  worship  of  Chemosh  as  the  national  god  did 
not  exclude  the  worship  of  other  gods  ;  Mesha's  inscrip- 
2  Othar  ^'°*^  speaks  of  Ashtar-Chemosh  (/.  17) 
Moabite  gods.  T^^^^  !''  J^""'*  probably  an  'Ashlar 
®  ( Astarte)  who  was  associated  m  worship 

with  Chemosh,^  perhaps  at  a  particular  sanctuary.  The 
worship  of  Baal-peor  (Nu.  25,  cp  Hos.  9 10)  was  prob- 
ably a  local  Moabite  cult — there  is  no  ground  for 
identifying  the  god  with  Chemosh.  (See  Baal-peor.  ) 
[Beth]  Rial-meon  (Mesha,  //.  9,  30 ;  OT)  was,  as  the 
name  shows,  the  seat  of  another  local  Baal  cult.  Mount 
Nebo  may  have  received  its  name  in  the  period  of 
Babylonian  supremacy  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the 
worship  of  the  Itobylonian  god  was  perpetuated  by  the 
Moabites.     Cp  Nebo. 

The  statement  of  Eusebius  {OS  228  (Aff.,  s.v.  'Aptva)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Areopolis  in  his  day  called  their  idol  'ApinA, 
'because  they  worshipped  Ares,'  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a 
complex  misunderstanding. 

In  Judg.  11 24.  in  the  argument  of  Jephthah  with  the 
king   of  the  Ammonites,   '  Chemosh   thy  god '    is  set 

S.  Chemosh  ^''^'  •''^^•"'f  'X^T^  ''''rJ'^'!^  ^''''^J' 
ttAA    of   ^^y  ^  ^^  imply  that  Chemosh  was  the 


Moab. 


national  god  of  Arnmon.      From  many 


passages  in  the  OT  we  know,  however, 
that  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites  was  Milcom 
(see  Milcom)  while  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Moab. 
The  hypothesis  that  Chemosh  and  Milcom  are  but  two 
names  of  the  same  god  (Milcom  originally  a  title)  is 
excluded  by  the  contexts  in  which  they  apj)ear  side  by 
side  (tf.^. ,  I  K.  1 1 33).  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  suppose 
that  Chemosh  in  Judg.  11 24  is  merely  a  slip  on  the  part 
of  the  author  or  a  scribe  for  MiUom :  closer  examination 
shows  that  the  whole  historical  argument  ap|)lies  to 
Moab  only,  not  to  Amnion.  Whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  this  incongruity  (see  Moore,  Judges^ 
283  ;  Bu.  Richter,  80/ ),  the  passage  cannot  be  taken 
as  evidence  that  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Ammon  as 
well  as  of  the  sister  people  Moab.  The  statement  of 
Suidas  [s.v,  Xa/ut&s)  that  Chemosh  was  a  god  of  the 
Tyrians  and  Ammonites  is,  as  the  context  shows,  a 
confused  reminiscence  of  i  K.  11 5  7. 

From  the  name  yw/uia<r/3T;Aof ,  the  second  mythical  Babylonian 
ruler  after  the  flood  {Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  2  503),  it  has  been  surmised 
that  the  worship  of  Chemosh  was  of  Babylonian  oriein  ;  the 
name  of  the  city  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates  has  been  ex- 
plained as  'Citadel  of  Chemosh ';  neither  of  these  theories  has 
any  other  basis  than  a  fortuitous  similarity  of  sound. 

Solomon  built  a  high  place  for  Chemosh  on  the 
Mount  of  Oijves  (i  K.  11 7 a),  where,  according  to 
2  K.  23 13,  it  stood  until  Josiah's  reform — more  than 
three  hundred  years. 

1  Cp  Phoen.  rrmrwVc 

El-hamman,'  in  the  Ma'sol 
24 


and  'the  Astarte  in  the  ashera  of 
inscription. 
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CHBPHIRAH 

During  the  long  reign  of  the  theory — not  yet  univer- 
sally abandoned — that  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  were 

4.  NatnrA  of  ^^^^'^"^7  ^^i^*^''"^^^^*^"^  Phenomena, 
Ch  oah  re  ^^^"^osh  was  by  some  thought  to  be  the 
presentations,  f ";  brothers  identified  with  Milcom- 
pxcDouuaMvxtB.  Moloch -Saturn  ;  the  one  opmion  has 
as  little  foundation  as  the  other.  In  Roman  times 
Rabbath-moab,  as  well  as  the  more  northern  Ar-moab, 
was  called  Areopolis,  and  this  name — perhaps  originally 
only  a  Grsecising  of  Ar  (Jerome) — was  understood  as 
•  City  of  Ares. '  Coins  of  Kabbath-moab  in  the  reigns  of 
Getaand  Severus  (Eckkel,  iii.  504  ;  cp  Mionnet,  v.  591, 
Suppl.  viii.  388)  exhibit  a  standing  warrior  in  whom 
the  type  of  Mars  is  to  be  recognised  ;  but  even  if  we 
were  sure  that  the  old  Moabite  god  of  the  city  is 
represented,  and  not  the  Nabataean  Dusares,  we  could 
learn  nothing  about  the  nature  of  Chemosh  in  OT  times 
from  so  late  and  contaminated  a  source.  Confusion  of 
Chemosh  with  Dusares  is  probably  to  be  assimied  in 
the  statements  of  Jewish  writers  that  the  idol  of  Chemosh 
was  a  black  stone — the  same  which  is  now  adored  by 
Moslems  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  ^ 

The  etymology  of  the  name  Chemosh  is  quite  un- 
known :  a  fact  which  gives  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  one  of  the  older  Semitic  gods. 

D.  Hackmann,  'De  Chemoscho  Moabitanim  idolo,'  1730  (in 

Oelrich's  ColUctio   ofiuscuiorum^    1768,    pp.    17-60),    Movers, 

PhSnizier,   1  334^^  ;    Scholz,    Gdtzendienst 

6.  Literftture.   und  Zaubcrwestn  bei  den  alten  Hebrdem. 
176^  ;  Baudissin,  in  PR£(^)  s.v.  '  Kemosch 
(with  full  literature);  Baethgen,  Beitr.  13-15.  G.  F.  M. 

CHENAANAH  (njj?:3,  §  73.  '  towards  Canaan '  (?) ; 
XANAAN  [BL]). 

1.  In  genealogy  of  Benjamin  (J  g<^.)\  i  Ch.  7  loCxamiw  [A]X 

2.  Father  of  the  false  prophet  Zedekiah,  i  K.  22 1 1  (xaava. 
[B],  x'f'-^^va  [A])  24 ;  2  Ch.  18 10  (^ai^aafa  [A])  23. 

CHENANI  (^3J3 :  cp  Chenaniah),  Levite  officiating 
at  constitution  of  '  congregation '  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §§  12, 13 
[/.]);  Neh.94  (om.  B.,  YlOl  XANANI  [for  MT  Bani 
Chenani,  K^^^A],  XCONCNIAC  [L]). 

CHENANIAH  (-I.T?:?  and  my^,  §  31 :  [eliexoNiAC 
[BNL]  ;  cp  Chenani),  chief  of  the  Levites,  who  was 
over  '  the  song,'  or  '  the  carrying'  (viz.,  '  of  the  ark ' — 
te.xt  obscure:  see  Ki.  and  Be.  ad  loc.)  ;  iCh.  I522 
(kconcnia  [BK],  xo).  [A]),  27  (kai  xcncniac  [A], 
XONCN.  [L]).  2629  (xa)N€NeiA  [B].  X<A>X€NIAC  [A], 
XOncniaCL]).* 

CHEPHAB-H  A  AMMONAI,  RV  Chephar-ammoni 

(^^teyn  "ID^ — i.e.,  'village  of  the  Ammonite*;  see 
Benjamin,  §  3  ;— Kr.  has  n3toj;n  ;  KApA<t)A  K. 
K€<t>CipA  KAI  MONCl  [B;  MONei  represents  also  ^JBi;]; 
Ka4)HPAMMIN  [A];  KA<t)ApA/WMa)NA  [I-]),  a"  un- 
identified place  in  Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Ophni 
[q.v.'\  (Josh.  18  24  P).  The  name  is  possibly  of  post- 
exilic  origin  (cp  Pahath-moab).  See  Ammon,  §  6, 
and  Bethhoron,  §  4,  Tobijah,  4. 

CHEPHIRAH  (n^DS;  in  Josh.  HTMn  ;  'the 
village'?  or  'the  lion'?  KA<t)[€]ipA  [BKA],  K6(t>€ip<\ 
[L]).  a  town  of  the  Hivites,  member  of  the  Gibeonite 
confederation  (Josh.  9 17  :  xc0€t/>a  [A],  K«p.  [BF],  KCKprjpa 
[L]),  afterwards  assigned  to  Benjamin  (Josh.  18  26: 
Xf0«/xi  TA],  0.  [B]),  and  mentioned  in  the  great  post- 
exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9.  §  8  r.)  Ezra  225  =  Neh.  729 
(Xdipipa  [A])=i  Esd.  619.  Caphika  (ot  c/c  ireipas  [B], 
.  .  .  Ka(pipas  [A],  K(if>7jpa  [I-]).  »s  the  modern  Kefireh, 
about  5  m.  WSW.  from  el- Jib  (Gibeon). 

In  I  Esd.Sig  PiRA  (AV,  on>.  RV ;  irecpa?  [BIX  the  second 
name  after  Caphira,  is  apparently  a  corrupt  repetition  (cp  (B^'s 
form  of  Caphira).  Buhl  (Pal.  169)  suggests  that  Kephirim  (EV 
'  villages  *)  in  Neh.  6  2  may  be  the  same  as  Kephirah. 

1  Lekach  Tab  on  Nu.  21 20.  By  a  strange  blunder  W.  L. 
Bevan  and  Sayce  (in  Smith's  DB^)  j.f  .)  have  turned  this  into  a 
black  star. 

2  'ITie  forms  MinvtvtA^  etc.,  point  to  a  reading  n-JJIS  (cp  a  Ch. 
81  ijyC),  whilst  \t\ov%a%  points  to  .*V33'  or  rather  to  n'313%  a 
scribe's  error  for  ,t:3131  (cp  Ki.,  Chron.,  SBOT), 
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CHBQUBB  WORK 

CHEQUER  WORK  (p?^n),  Ex.28439  RV.  See 
Embroidery,  Weaving  ;  also  Tunic. 

CHEBAN  (r35  ;  XAppAN  [ADEL],  a  Horite  clan- 
name  (Gen.  3626).     See  Dishon. 

CHEBEAS,  RV  CHiEREAS  (xd^ipcd^c  and  xep-  [A], 
X€pd^ld^C  [V]),  brother  of  Timotheus  {q.v.),  and  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  at  Gazara  (2  Mace,  103237). 

CHERETHITES  (D^n"D,  ^Hl^n.  6  in  Sam.  and 
K.    o    X€pe88€l.    or   [by  assimilation    to   Pelethites] 

0  XeAeOeci  ;  Vg.  Cerethi;  ®  in  Prophets  KpHTGC).  a 
people  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  In  the  days  of  Saul 
and  David  a  region  in  the  Negeb  adjoining  Judah  and 
Caleb  bore  their  name  ( i  S.  30 14  xoX^et  [B]  x^PV^^t  [A] 
Xoppi  [L]).  From  v.  16  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  reckoned  to  the  Philistines  ;  in  Zeph. 
2s  and  Ez.  25 16  (AV  Cheretiiims).  also.  Philistines  and 
Cherethites  are  coupled  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
they  were  regarded  as  one  people.  Finally,  in  the 
names  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Egypt 
in  Ez.  305,^  where  AV  gives,  'the  men  of  the  land 
that  is  in  league,*  we  should  restore  'the  Cherethites* 
('jrnari  '33? ;  so  Cornill,  Toy).  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  Cherethites  were  a  branch  of  the  Philistines  ;  or, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  one  of  the  tribes  which  took  part 
with  the  Philistines  in  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  that, 
like  the  latter,  they  remained  behind  when  the  wave 
receded  (see  Philistines,  §  2,  Caphtor,  §  2).  The 
^  translators  of  Zeph.  and  Ez.  interpreted  the  name  by 
CretaTts :  and  in  this,  although  they  may  have  been 
guided  only  by  the  sound,  they  perhaps  hit  upon  the 
truth.*  An  early  connection  between  Gaza  and  Crete 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  other  evidence  (see  Gaza). 

Except  in  the  three  passages  already  cited,  the  name 
<5ccurs  only  in  the  phrase,  '  the  Cherethites  and  Pele- 
thites '  ('n^s.Ti  'rnsn  ®  gen.  ^Xe^^et)  as  the  designation 
of  a  corps  of  troops  in  the  service  of  David — ^his  body- 
guard (2  S.  8 18 15 18  20?  23  Kr.,  I  K.  I3844  iCh.  I817; 
(TwtAaTo^iJXaKcj  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  64,  etc.).'  They  were 
commanded  by  Benaiah,  i,  and  remained  faithful  to 
their  master  in  all  the  crises  of  his  reign  (2  S.  15  20 

1  K.  1).      . 

Only  the  strongest  reasons  could  warrant  our  separat- 
ing the  Cherethites  of  David's  guard  from  the  people  of 
the  same  name  spoken  of  in  the  same  source  ( i  S.  30 14). 
There  are  no  such  reasons :  'nnan  has  the  regular  form  of 
a  gentile  noun  ;  and,  although  much  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  on  the  problem,  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
word  as  an  appellative  have  failed.  The  name  Pelethite, 
which  b  found  only  coupled  with  Cherethite  in  the 
phrase  above  cited,  also  is  a  gentile  noun ;  the  etymo- 
logical explanations  are  even  more  far-fetched  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Cherethites.  The  presumpdon  is  that 
the  Pelethites  also  were  Philistines ;  *  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  passages  cited  from  Zeph.  and  Ez.  ;  »n^fl  is 
perhafM  only  a  lisping  pronimciation  of  'nr^D.  to  make 
it  rhyme  with  »m3. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  David's  guard  was  com- 
posed of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty  recruited  their  corps  tf^lUe  from 
the  bold  sea-rovers  who  periodically  descended  on  their 
coasts  ;  Rameses  II.  displays  great  pride  in  his  Sardinian 

1  {Kfnjfi^  in  0  is  obviously  misplaced ;  thw  version  has  been 
conformed  to  the  Hebrew ;  hence  the  insertion  koI  ri»v  vlitw 
719?  hioBwcrf^  fiov.  Davidson's  view  (itp^res  =  Put)  will  hardly 
stand.  In  three  places  9  has  Ai/3vc{  for  Put.  See  Chub, 
Ge(k;raphy,  S  22.) 

•«'  Lakemacher,  Ewald,  Hitzig,  Stade,  and  others.  For  another 
view  see  Caphtor. 

*  [The  readings  vary :  thiLS  x'pe^i  [L  in  2  S.  8 18],  x^^rei  [B  in 
doublet  2  S.  15 18 J,  x*"^'  [L  '^.],^A  om.  doublet  xopetf0«(  (A  in 
3  S.  2O7  ;  L  omits  and  in  v.  23J ;  eepei?  [BL]  and  x«P^'  [Al  in 

1  Ch.  I817,  Yoppi  [L  in  i  K.  I38  44]).  Variants  for  Pelethites 
are  <^«AcTrei  [B  in  2  S.  818]  w^A(99c(  [A  ii.]  -t^ci  [B  in  doublet 

2  S.  15 18I,  and  ifxiKTtia  [B]  -ria  [H]  ^oAcMt  [A]  in  i  Ch.  18 17.  L 
has  uniformly  4^Ari,  but  ^A9i  in  2  S.  15 18,  6cp«tfi  in  i  Ch.  18 17, 
and  wKivOiov  in  2  S.  2O23 ;  see  Bbnaiah,  i.J 

^  Abolwalid,  Lakemacher,  Ewald,  etc 
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guards,  and  Sardinians  and  Libyans  are  the  flower  of 
the  army  of  Rameses  III.*  The  Philistines  were  more 
skilled  in  arms  than  the  Israelites,  and  doubtless  liked 
fighting  better  :  cp  Ittai  the  Gittite,  and  see  Army.  §  4. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  recent  scholars  that  where 
David's  gibborim  (EV  '  mighty  men  ')  seem  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  body,  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  are  meant ; 
see  especially  i  K.  1 8  10  compared  with  v.  38.  This  is, 
however,  not  a  necessary  inference  from  the  verses  cited ; 
and  conflicts  with  2  S.  20  7  (cpl5i8©).  More  prob- 
ably the  gibbdrim  were  the  comrades  of  David  in  the 
days  of  his  outlawTy  and  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines 
for  independence.  See  David,  §11.  In  2  S.  20^3  for 
•Cherethites'  the  Heb.  text  (Kt.)  has  Carites  (nrn).' 
In  2  K.  114x9,  where  this  name  again  occurs,  it  prob- 
ably means  'Carians.'  The  Carians  were  a  famous 
mercenary  folk,  and  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find 
them  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Athaliah  (see  Carites). 
That  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  in  even  later  times  were 
usually  foreigners  has  been  inferred  from  Zeph.  18/  and 
from  Ez.  446^:  see  WRS  OTJC^  260/.,  but  also 
Threshold.  For  mercenary  troops  in  p)ost-exilic  times 
see  Army,  §  7. 

Literature. — Dissertations  by  Job.  Benedict  Carpzov  (1661X 
and  Hen.  Opitz(i672),  in  Ugol.  Thes.  27423  i?.,  451  ^  ;  J.  G. 
Lakemacher,  Observationes Pkilolngicee^  P.  fl.  (1727),  pp.  11-44  ; 
Conrad  Iken,  Dissertatiotus  Philologico-Theologicer  (\-j^i^,  pp. 
1 1 1-132;  B.  Behrend,  Die  Kreti  und  Pleti ;  ikre  inhaltltcnt 
Bedeutung  und  Geschichte  ('88)— extract  from  MGWJ  ('87), 
pp.  117-153  ;  ROetschi,  P^E(?)  8  268^  G.  F.  M. 

CHEBITH  (nn^,  xoppAe[BAL];  xoppA  iOnom.'\), 
Elijah  [q.v.)  has  just  informed  Ahabof  the  impending 
drought,  when  we  are  abruptly  told  that  *  Yahwi's  word 
came  unto  him,  saying.  Get  thee  hence'  {i.e.,  pre- 
sumably firom  Samaria),  'and  turn  to  the  east  (nc-i^) 
and  hide  thyself  in  the  torrent-valley  of  Cherith  which 
is  before  (*:s-"?j;)  Jordan'  (i  K.  1735).  This  occurs  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  highly  dramatic  story  of  Elijah. 
In  the  second  he  appears  in  the  far  north  of  Palestine 
— at  Zarfiphath,  which  hardly  suits  Robinson's  identifi- 
cation (^-^1558)  of  Chfirith  with  the  Wady  el- Kelt 
(which  is  rather  the  Valley  of  Zeboim  [q.v.,  i.]),  at 
least  if  these  two  scenes  stood  in  juxtaposition  from  the 
first.  Besides  this,  the  two  names  AV//  and  Cherith 
begin  with  different  palatals  and  since  the  expression 
*  before  Jordan '  is  most  naturally  explained  '  to  the  E. 
of  the  Jordan,' '  it  is  plausible  to  hold  with  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  that  the  scene  of  Elijah's  retreat  must  be  sought 
in  Gilead  {HG^^o).  Let  us,  then,  look  across 

the  Jordan  eastward  from  Samaria  (where  Elijah  may 
have  had  his  interview  with  Ahab).  The  Wady  'Ajlun 
and  the  Wady  Rajib  have  been  proposed  by  Thenius  ; 
the  Wadyel-Yabis  by  Muhlau.  But,  as  C.  Niebuhr 
(Gesch.  \2gi)  points  out,  Elijah  would  certainly  go  to 
some  famous  holy  place.  Of  the  burial-place  of  Moses 
(Niebuhr)  we  know  nothing  ;  but  i  K.  I93  9  suggests 
that  the  sanctuary  was  in  the  far  south.  It  is  true. 
Eus.  and  Jer.  {OS^Q26g  11828)  already  place  Cherith 
{Koppa,  Chorath)  beyond  Jordan.  Josephus,  however, 
makes  Elijah  depart  'into  the  southern  parts*  {Ant. 
viii.  182).  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  a  name  which 
could,  in  accordance  with  analogies,  be  worn  down  and 

1  Many  other  examples  in  ancient  and  modem  times  will  occur 
to  the  reader. 

*  In  2  S.  20  23  Kt.  nan  is  perhaps  not  a  purely  graphic 
accident ;  cp  also  i  S.  80 14  L  xoppi,  etc. 

'  ('3B"7y  in  geographical  and  topographical  expressions  means 
commonly -^oj/;  cp  i  K.II7  2  K.  23 13  Dt.S249  Gen.23iQ  25 
iS,  etc.  Resides  the  vaguer  meaning  q\  be/ore  {e.g..  Gen.  16 12) 
it  is  sometimes  made  definite  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or  of  an 
expression  in  order  to  denote  a  particular  direction — e.g..  Josh. 
158,  the  mount.-xin  he/ore  the  Vallev  of  Hinnom  tvrstivard 
(Zech,  14  4),  and  the  M  ount  of  Olives,  which  is  be/ore  Jerusalem  oh 
the  East  (D^P?) :  cp  Nu.  21  xi  Josh.  18 14.  Lastly,  it  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  overlooking;  cp  Gen.  I816  1928  Nu.2828  (cp  Dr. 
on  1  Sam.  157,  Di.  on  Josh.  17 7,  and  especially  Moore, ytM^fVf, 
16  3).  In  I  K.  17  3,  nong,  *  eastward,'  should  be  corrected  to 
.TOTD,  •  towards  the  desert '  (as  19 ^\ 
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corrupted  into  nna.  Such  a  name  is  Warn,  Rehoboth. 
The  valley  of  Rehoboth  (the  Wady  Ruhaibeh)  would 
be  fitly  described  as  onxD  *3£rVy,  '  fronting  Misrini ' 
(see  Mizraim)  ;  cp  Gen.  25 18.  The  alteration  of  onso 
into  jTTn  was  made  in  order  to  suit  the  next  story,  in 
which  Zephath  {g.v.)  had  been  already  corrupted  into 
Zarephath.  t.  k.  c. 

CHEBUB,  plural  form  Cherubim  (1^"I2),  D^?"}?. 
D^l^'TS;  xepOYB.  xepOYBCejiM,  -[e]\N  [BAL];  ety- 
1    TjiivA  TAvinh  "^^^^KX  disputed  ;  Ps.  1043  may  allude 


angelology. 


to  a  popular  [post-exilic]  identification 


of  yrO  and  2^2"),  but  Jkgnid  being, 
like  7/)i)^,  a  loan-word,  a  Hebrew  etymology  b  in- 
admissible). In  the  composite  system  of  Jewish  angel- 
ology the  cherubim  form  one  of  the  ten  highest  classes 
of  angels,  while  another  class  is  distinguished  by  the 
synonymous  term  '  living  creatures '  {Aayyolh).  These 
two  classes,  together  with  the  'dphannim  or  '  wheels,'  are 
specially  attached  to  the  throne  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
it  is  the  function  of  the  cherubim  to  be  bearers  of  the 
throne  on  its  progresses  through  the  worlds.  The 
Jewish  liturgy,  like  the  *  Tc  Deum, '  delights  to  associate 
the  *  praises  of  Israel'  (Ps.  22 3 [4])  with  those  offered  to 
God  by  the  different  classes  of  angels,  and  singles  out 
for  special  mention  in  a  portion  of  the  daily  morning 
service  the  'dphannim,  the  hayydth,  and  the  sfrdphfm. 
We  find  an  approach  to  this  conception  in  the  Apocalypse, 
where  the  four  ^wa  (Rev.  46-8),  though — like  the  twenty- 
four  irp€(r^&r€poi — they  are  always  mentioned  apart  from 
the  angels,  and  discharge  some  altogether  peculiar 
functions,  are  yet  associated  with  the  angels  in  the 
utterance  of  doxologies  ^  ( Rev.  4  8  5 1 1-14 1 9 1-7 ). 

A  similar  view  is  suggested  in  the  'Similitudes'  in 
Enoch,  in  one  passage  of  which  (61  lof. )  •  the  cherubim, 
seraphim,  and  'ophannim,  and  all  the  angels  of  power ' 
are  combined  under  the  phrase  •  the  host  of  God,'  and 
unite  in  the  ascription  of  blessedness  to  the  '  Lord  of 
Spirits,'  while  in  another  (chap.  xl. )  the  'four  faces  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits '  (a  reminiscence  of 
Elrek.  1 6)  are  identified  or  confounded  with  the  arch- 
angels. Elsewhere,  however,  a  somewhat  different 
view  is  presented  of  the  cherubim.  They  are  the  sleep- 
less guardians  of  the  '  throne  of  His  glory'  (71?) ;  they 
are  the  '  fiery  cherubim  '  (14 11),  and  together  wth  the 
seraphim  (exceptionally  called  '  serpents,'  Sp^Kovrc^)  are 
closely  connected  with  Paradise,  and  placed  under  the 
archangel  Gabriel  (20  7).  From  these  facts  we  gather 
that  in  the  last  two  centuries  B.C.  there  were  different 
ways  of  conceiving  the  cherubim.  Some  writers  had  a 
«.  Ezek.  28/6  s^°"S«"  sense  of  the  peculiarity  of 

IsaT  14i  -I     '     ^®   nature   of    the    cherubim   than 

'^"'^*        others,  and  laid  stress  on  such  p>oints 

as  their  connection  with  the  divine  fire,  and  with  Paradise 

and  its  serpent-guardians.     Whence  did  they  derive  a 

notion  so  suggestive  of  mythological  comparisons  ? 

The  most  reasonable  answer  is.  From  the  earlier 
religious  writings,  supplemented  and  interpreted  by  a 
not  jGi  extinct  oral  tradition.  A  tale  of  the  serpents  by 
the  sacred  tree  (once  probably  serpent-demons)  may 
have  been  orally  handed  down,  but  the  conception  of  the 
fiery  cherubim  in  God's  heavenly  palace  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  vision  in  E^zek.  1,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
•  mountain  of  God '  in  Exien,  with  its  '  stones  of  fire '  and 
its  cherub -guardian,  in  Ezek.  28 13/ 16.  These  two 
passages  of  E^kiel  form  the  next  stage  in  our  journey. 
The  latter  must  be  treated  first,  as  being  evidently  a 
faithful  report  of  a  popular  tradition.  Unfortunately 
the  received  Hebrew  text  is  faulty,  and  an  intelligible 
exegesis  of  the  passage  is  rarely  given.  Keil,  for 
instance,  admits  some  reference  to  Paradise,  but  feels 

1  The  differences  between  the  ^na  of  Revelation  and  thof^e  of 
Ezekielj  both  as  to  their  appearance  and  as  to  their  functions, 
arc  obvious.  But  without  tnc  latter  how  could  the  former  have 
been  imagined  ?  The  traditional  Christian  view  that  the  apoca- 
lyptic <«aa  symbolise  the  four  Gospels  can  hardly  be  seriously 
defended. 
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obliged  to  infer  from  the  epithet  •  that  covereth '  (^3"^Dn) 
that  •  the  place  of  the  cherub  in  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  2,5 20) 
was  also  present  to  the  prophet's  mind. '  Nor  is  the 
difficulty  confined  to  this  epithet  and  to  the  equally  strange 
word  (rwDo)  which  Vg.  renders  'extentus,'  and  EV 
•  anointed '  (so  Theodot.);  the  opening  phrase  aro-nic, 
whether  rendered  '  thou  wast  the  cherub '  or  (pointing  t\h 
differently)  'with  the  cherub,*^  baffles  comprehension. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  correct  the  text  oiw.  13/. 
16b  \  we  shall  then  arrive  at  the  following  sense  : — 

•  Thou  wast  in  Eden,  the  divine  garden ;  of  all 
precious  stones  was  thy  covering — cornelian,  etc. ;  and 
of  gold  were  thy  .  .  .  worked  ;  in  the  day  when  thou 
wast  made  were  they  prepared.  To  be  .  .  .  had-  I 
appointed  thee  ;  thou  wast  upon  the  holy,  divine  moun- 
tain ;  amidst  the  stones  of  fire  didst  thou  walk  to  and 
fro.^  Then  wast  thou  dishonoured  (being  cast)  out  of 
the  divine  mountain,  and  the  cherub  destroyed  thee 
(hurling  thee)  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire.' 

The  sense  now  becomes  fairly  clear.  We  have  here 
a  tradition  of  Paradise  distinct  from  that  in  Gen.  2  and 
3.  Favoured  men,  it  appears,  could  be  admitted  to 
the  divine  garden,  which  glittered  with  precious  stones 
(or,  as  they  are  also  called,  '  stones  of  fire*)  like  the 
m)rthic  tree  which  the  hero  GilgameS  saw  in  the 
Babylonian  epic,'  or  like  the  interior  of  the  temples  of 
Babylon  or  Tyre,*  or  like  the  walls  and  gates  and 
streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse.  But 
these  privileged  persons  were  still  liable  to  the  sin  of 
pride,  and  such  a  sin  would  be  their  ruin.  This  Ezekiel 
applies  to  the  case  of  the  king  of  Tjrre,  who  reckoned 
himself  the  favourite  of  his  god,  and  secure  of  admission 
to  Paradise. 

The  idea  of  the  passage  is  closely  akin  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  Is.  1413-15.  The  king  of  Babylon  believes 
that  by  his  unique  position  and  passionate  devotion  to 
the  gods  he  is  assured  of  entering  that  glorious  cosmic 
temple  of  which  his  splendid  terrace-temples  are  to  him 
the  symbols.  Towards  Marduk  he  is  humility  itself, 
but  to  the  unnamed  prophet  of  Yahwfe  he  seems  proud 
even  to  madness.  From  that  heaven  of  which  in  his 
thoughts  he  is  already  the  inhabitant,  the  prophet  sees 
him  hurled  as  a  lifeless  corpse  to  an  ignoble  grave. 
This  is  just  what  Ezekiel  holds  out  in  prospect  to  the 
king  of  Tyre,  and  the  destroying  agent  is  the  cherub. 
How  different  this  idea  of  the  cherub  from  that  of  the 
apocalyptic  fwa ! 

We  have  again  a  different  conception  of  the 
cherubim  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ez.  1).*  The  prophet 
has  not  the  old  unquestioning  belief  in  tradition,  and 
modifies  the  traditional  data  so  as  to  produce  effective 
II  ExAk.  1  )f  sy"^^'^  ^^  religious  ideas.  Out  of  the 
*«©»•  '#•  elalx)rate  description  it  is  enough  to 
select  a  few  salient  points.  Observe  then  that  the  one 
cherub  of  the  tradition  in  ch.  28  has  now  become  four 
cherubim  (cp  Rev.  46-8),  each  of  which  has  four  faces, 
one  looking  each  way,  viz.  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle,  and  human  hands  on  his  four  sides. 
They  are  not,  however,  called  cherubim,  but  hayydth 

1  So  Co.,  following  0baq,  Sym.,  but  in  other  respects  reading 
V.  14  as  above. 

*  According  to  the  ordinary  view  which  makes  the  Tynan 
prince  a  cherub,  the  plumage  of  the  cherub  of  Ezekiel's  tradition 
was  resplendent  as  ifwith  gold  and  precious  stones.  But  stu«ly 
it  was  not  merely  as  a  griffin,  nor  as  a  griffin's  fellow,  that  the 
Tyrian  prince  was  placed  (as  the  prophet  dramatically  states)  in 
Paradbe,  but  as  one  of  the  '  sons  of  Elohim' ;  and  the  covering 
spoken  of  is  a  state-dress  besprinkled  with  precious  stones. 
'Stones  of  fire'  means  'flashing  stones,'  like  the  Assyrian  aban 
i'sdti,  •  stone  of  fire,'  one  of  the  names  of  a  certain  precious  stono 
(Friedr.  Del.  Par.  118). 

8  Tablet  IX.     See  Teremias,  fsduhar-Nimrod,  30. 

*  For  Babylon  see  Nebuchadrezzar's  inscription,  RP(^  3 104^, 
where  he  describes  the  beautification  of  the  temple  £-sa^Ia  at 
great  length.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  specially  mentioned. 
For  the  temple  of  Tyre  see  Herod.  244  (the  two  brilliant  pillars). 
Gold  was  also  lavishlv  used  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

^  There  Is  a  second  description  in  IO8-17,  but  it  is  the  attempt 
of  a  later  writer  to  improve  upon  Ezekiel's  account,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  v.  20.  V.  14  should  be  omitted  as  a  very  care- 
less gloss.    See  Q>mill,  and  on  v.  14  cp  Davidson. 
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('living  creatures'),  until  we  come  to  03,  and  Ezekiel 
tells  us  (10 20)  that  he  did  not  'know  that  they  were 
cherubim'  till  he  heard  them  called  so  by  God  (10 2). 
By  this  he  implies  that  his  own  description  of  them 
differed  so  widely  from  that  received  by  tradition  that 
without  the  divine  assiu^nce  he  could  not  have  ventured 
to  call  them  cherubim.  Sometimes,  however,  he  speaks 
of  them  in  the  singular  (*the  living  creature,'  1 20-22; 

•  the  cherub,'  93  IO24,  if  MT  is  correct),  apparently  to 
indicate  that,  being  animated  by  one  'spirit,'  the  four 
beings  formed  but  one  complex  phenomenon.  The 
fourfold  character  of  the  cherub  is  caused  by  the  new 
function  (relatively  to  the  account  in  ch.  28)  which  is 
assigned  to  it ;  in  fact,  it  has  now  become  the  bearer  of 
the  throne  of  God  (more  strictly  of  the  'firmament' 
under  the  throne  I2226).  But  the  whole  appearance 
was  at  the  moment  bathed  in  luminous  splendour,  so 
that  the  seer  needed  reflection  to  realise  it  We  will 
therefore  not  dwell  too  much  on  what  must  be  to  a 
large  extent  peculiar  to  Ezekiel  and  artificially  symbolic, 
and  in  so  far  belongs  rather  to  the  student  of  biblical 
theology.  All  that  it  is  important  to  add  is  that  the 
divine  manifestation  takes  place  within  a  storm-cloud, 
and  that  a  fire  which  gives  out  flashes  of  lightning  bums 
brightly  between  the  cherubim  ;  also  that  there  are 
revolving  wheels  beside  the  cherubim,  animated  by  the 
same  '  spirit '  as  the  living  creatures,  and  as  brilliant  as 
the  chrysolith  or  topaz ;  and  that  in  his  vision  of  the 
temple  Ezekiel  again  modifies  his  picture  of  the  cherubim, 
each  cherub  having  there  but  two  faces,  that  of  a  man 
and  that  of  a  lion  (41 18/. ). 

Another  group  of  passages  on  the  cherubim  is  found 
in  the  Psalter,  viz.  Ps.  18 10/  [11/ ]  80 1  [2]  99 1,  and  to 
A  ff/v«nA  «^<ri>  ^^^  latter  we  may  join  not  only  Ps. 
etilic  SSlSwB  223  W.  but  phrases  in  i  S.  44  2S.  62 
exilic  passages.  ^  ^^  ^3  ^  2  K.  19 15  ( =  Is.  37  16). 
All  these  passages  are  post-exilic.  ^     In  the  first  we  read, 

•  He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down,  and  thick 
clouds  were  under  his  feet ;  he  mounted  the  cherub  and 
flew,  he  came  swooping  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. ' 
That  there  is  a  mythical  conception  here  is  obvious, 
but  it  has  grown  very  pale,  and  does  not  express  much 
more  than  Ps.  1043^.  The  conception  agrees  with 
that  of  Ezekiel ;  the  cherub  (only  one  is  mentioned,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  the  existence  of  more)  is  in  some 
sense  the  divine  chariot,  and  has  some  relation  to  the 
storm-wind  and  the  storm-clouds.  The  other  psalm- 
passages  appear  at  first  sight  to  give  a  new  conception 
of  the  cherubim,  who  are  neither  the  guards  of  the 
•mountain  of  God,'  nor  the  chariot  of  the  moving 
Deity,  but  the  throne  on  which  he  is  seated.  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  phrase  '  enthroned 
upon  the  cherubim '  is  not  simply  a  condensed  expres- 
sion for  *  seated  on  the  throne  which  is  guarded  by  the 
cherubim. '  Both  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the  narrative- 
books  it  is  the  heavenly  throne  of  Yahwfe  which  is 
meant,  the  throne  from  which  (as  is  implied  in  Ps. 
80 1  [2]  99 1  and  2  K.  19 15)  he  rules  the  universe  and 
guides  the  destiny  of  the  nations.  That  is  the  only 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conception  of  the 
cherubim  ;  they  have  been  definitely  transferred  to 
heaven,  and,  strictly  speaking,  their  occupation  as 
bearers  of  the  Deity  should  have  gone,  for  the  '  angels ' 
are  sufficient  links  between  God  and  the  world  of  men 
Or  rather  there  is  yet  another  p>oint  in  which  the  cherub 
idea  has  been  modified;  it  is  indicated  in  Ps. 223(4) 
where,  if  the  text  is  correct,  *  Yahwd  is  addressed  as 
'  enthroned,'  not  upon  the  cherubim,  but  '  upon  the 
praises  of  Israel.'  The  idea  is  that  the  cherubim  in 
heaven  have  now  the  great  new  function  of  praising 
God.  and  that  in  the  praiseful  services  of  the  temple, 
where  God  is  certainly  in  some   degree  present,   the 

1  In  the  three  passages  from  S.  and  i  Ch.  the  phrase  3^* 
0'3^3n  has  been  interpolated  (cp  Ark,  §  1). 

2^See  Che. J  Ps.(^i,  ad  Ioc,y  where  the  text  of  the  deeply 
corrupt  verse  is  restored  with  some  confidence. 
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congregation  takes  the  place  of  the  cherubim.  This  at 
any  rate  agrees  with  later  beliefs,  and  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  direction  in  Ex.  2620  (P)  that  the  faces  of  the 
cherubim  on  the  ark  shall  be  •  towards  the  mercy-seat ' 
(kapporeth).  The  meaning  of  the  priestly  theorist  (for 
the  description  is  imaginary,  the  ark  having  long  ago 
disappeared)  is.  that  the  cherubim  are  a  kind  of  higher 
angels  who  surround  the  earthly  throne  of  Yahwe  and 
contemplate  and  praise  his  glory.  It  is  also  stated 
that  their  faces  are  to  be  'one  to  another.'  and.  if 
we  add  to  this  that  they  have  to  guard,  not  Yahwfe, 
but  the  sacramental  sign  of  his  favour,  we  get  three 
points  in  which  the  cherubim  of  the  priestly  writer  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  seraphim  of  the  vision  of  Isaiah 
(Is.  6). 

We  now  come  to  the  cherubim  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon.     Carved  figiu^es  of  cherubim  were  prominent 

_  a^io«.o„»-  ^^  ^h®  decoration  of  the  walls  and  the 
*  ^^^  .  doors,  and  two  colossal  cherubim  stood 

"  '  in  the  d^bfr  or  'adytum,'  where  they 
'formed  a  kind  of  dais,  one  wing  being  horizontally 
stretched  towards  the  lateral  wall,  whilst  the  other  over- 
shadowed the  ark,  a  fehcitous  arrangement  resulting  in 
charming  effects'^  (see  iK.  623-35).  Obviously  they 
are  the  guards  of  the  sacred  ark  and  its  still  more  sacred 
contents.     Cp  Temple. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  myth  which  directly 
accounts  for  the  temple-cherubim.     But  an  old  tradition 

A  PflTfljdiBA  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  human  pair  had 
.  been  driven  out  of  the  divine  garden. 

Story.  Yahw6    'stationed  at   the  east  of  the 

Garden  of  Eklen  the  cherubim  and  the  blade  of  the 
whirling  sword,"-*  and  the  function  of  these  two  allied 
but  independent  powers  was  '  to  guard  the  way  to  the 
tree  of  life '  (Gen.  824).  Neither  in  this  case,  nor  in  the 
preceding  one,  is  any  account  given  of  the  physiognomy 
of  the  cherubim.  In  the  height  of  the  mythological 
period  no  such  account  was  needed. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  most  primitive  Hebrew 
myth  described  the  cherubim  as  beings  of  superhuman 
7    DavAlon.  P°^*^^  ^^^  devoid  of  human  sympathies, 

'  nift  <■  whose  office  was  to  drive  away  intruders 
from  the  abode  of  God,  or  of  the  gods. 
Originally  this  abode  was  conceived  of  as  a  mountain, 
or  as  a  garden  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain,  and 
as  glittering  with  a  many -coloured  brightness.  But 
when  the  range  of  the  supreme  god's  power  became 
wider,  when  from  an  earth -god  he  became  also  a 
heaven-god,  the  cherub  too  passed  into  a  new  phase ; 
he  became  the  divine  chariot.  We  have  no  early 
authority  for  this  view,  but  the  age  which  produced  the 
story  of  Elijah's  ascent  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot 
(2K.  2ii)  may  be  supposed  to  have  known  of  fiery 
cherubs  on  which  Yahw6  rode.  At  a  still  later  time, 
the  cherubim,  though  still  spoken  of  by  certain  writers, 
were  no  longer  indispensable.'  The  forces  of  nature 
were  alike  Yahw^'s  guards  and  his  ministers.  Mythology 
became  a  subject  of  special  learning,  and  its  details 
acquired  new  meanings,  and  the  cherub-myth  passed 
into  an  entirely  new  phase. 

There  is  much  that  is  obscure  about  the  form  of  the 
primitive  Israelitish  cherub.  It  was  in  the  main  a  land- 
animal,  but  it  had  wings.  That  is  all  that  we  know, 
though  a  probable  conjecture  (see  below)  may  lead  us 
further.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim,  they  have 
been  thought  to  represent  the  storm-clouds  which  some- 
times hang  around  the  mountain  peaks,  sometimes 
rush  'on  the  wings  of  the  wind,'  sending  forth  arrow- 

1  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  A  rt  in  Jttdaa.  1 245. 

2  The  sword  is  not  the  sword  of  the  cherubim  but  that  of 
Yahwe ;  it  is  the  same  with  which  he  *  slew  the  dragon '  (Is. 
27 1).  Marduk,  too,  has  such  a  sword  (see  Smith,  ChaUL 
Gen.  86  ['80],  and  the  illustraiion,  opp.  114). 

3  In  Hab.  38  a  very  late  poet  speaks  of  Yahwfe  as  riding, 
not  upon  a  cherub,  but  upon  norses.  This  is  a  rettmi  to  a  very 
old  myth  (see  tablet  4  of  the  Babylonian  Creation  epic,  p.  52, 
Zimmem's  restoration  in  Gunkel's  Schdpf.  411). 
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like  flashes  of  lightning.  This  theory  is  consistent  with 
the  language  of  Ps.  189/  Ez.  1 4/  24,  and  the  passages 
in  Enoch,   but  hardly  explains  the  symbolism  of  the 

ft  Orlrin.  *^^^^"^  ^"  '^  earliest  historically  known 
.  ungm.  ^Qj-j^j.  ^j  j^py  j^fg^  ^.g  ^^^  aflirm  posi- 
tively that  the  myth  is  of  foreign  origin.  Lcnormant 
thought  that  he  had  traced  it  to  Babylonia,^  on  the 
ground  that  kirubu  occurs  on  a  talisman  as  a  synonym 
for  Udu,  a  common  term  for  the  divine  bull-guardian  of 
temples  and  palaces.  This  theory  however  is  not  con- 
firmed as  regards  the  derivation  of  3*,t5  (see  ZA  1  68/ 
['86]).  We  may  indeed  admit  that  Ezekiel  probably 
mingled  the  old  Palestinian  view  of  the  cherub  with  the 
analogous  Babylonian  conception  of  the  divine  winged 
bulls.  But,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the  early 
Hebrew  cherub  came  nearer  to  the  griffin,  which  was 
not  divine,  but  the  ser\'ant  of  the  Deity,  ?nd  the  origin 
of  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Hittites  of  Syria.  ^  The 
idea  of  this  mythic  form  is  the  combination  of  parts  of 
the  two  strongest  animals  of  air  and  land — the  lion  and 
the  eagle,  and  a  reminiscence  of  this  may  perhaps  l>e 
traced  in  the  reference  to  these  animals  in  Elz.  1 10.  It 
was  adopted  by  various  nations,  but  to  understand  its 
true  significance  we  must  go,  not  to  Egypt  nor  to 
Greece,  but  to  the  Hittites,  whose  originality  in  the  use 
of  animal-forms  b  well  known.  The  Hittite  griffin 
appears  almost  always,  in  contrast  to  many  Babylonian 
representations,  not  as  a  fierce  beast  of  prey,  but  seated 
in  calm  dignity  like  an  irresistible  guardian  of  holy 
things.  It  is  only  on  later  Syrian  monuments  that  the 
Sun-god  is  represented  in  a  chariot '  drawn  by  griffins, 
which  agrees  with  a  statement  respecting  the  Indian 
sun-god  in  Philoslratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  (848). 
The  Egyptians  imported  this  form,  probably  from  Syria 
or  Canaan  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Empire,  but 
the  griffin  never  acquired  among  them  the  religious 
significance  of  the  Sphinx.*  The  Phoenicians,  and 
probably  the  Canaanitcs,  and  through  them  the  Is- 
raelites, eviflently  attached  greater  importance  to  the 
griffin  or  cherub,  and  it  is  said  that  among  the  dis- 
coveries at  Zenjirli  in  N.  Syria(see  Aramaic  Languagk, 
§  2)  is  a  genuine  representation  of  this  mythic  form  as 
described  in  Vjf..  41 18/.'  Whether  the  sculptured  quad- 
ruped with  a  bearded  human  head,  Assyrian  in  type, 
discovered  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  the  subterranean 
quarries  in  the  north  of  Jerusalem,*  is  rightly  called  a 
cherub  seems  very  doubtfuL 

For  a  general  sketch  of  the  difFercnt  conceptions  of  winged 
composite  animals,  sec  B.  Teloni,  ZA  6124-140  ('91I,  and  cp 
Furiwuiigler's  art.  in  Roscher,  Lex.,  cited  already;  also,  for  OT 
criticism,  Vatke,  Die  Rei.  des  A  T,  329-334  ['35].       t.  K.  C. 

CHEBUB  (nnS;  XAPOyB  [B«*A]).  a  town  or 
district  in  Babylonia,  unless  Cherub -Addan-Immer 
should  be  taken  as  one  name,  Ezra 2 59  (vApoyc  [B], 
XepoyB  [AL])=rNeh.  7  61  (xepoYB  [K*^A],  ^x-  \}^) 
=  il':sd.  536  (xaraaOaAan  [B],  xepOYBiAAN  [E]. 
XARA  aOaAap  [A]),  where  the  former  two  of  these 
names  are  run  together  (Charaathalar,  RV  Char- 
aathalan)  and  the  names  are  regarded  as  personal 
rather  than  as  local. 

CHESALON  (fl^D2) ;  xacAcon  [B],  -caV  [AL]). 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Jearim,  one  of  the  places 

1  See  Lenormant,  Les  originrs,  1 112^  ;  Schrader,  COT 
1 40 ;  Frd.  Del.  Par.  153  ;  Che.  Js.i^)  2  297  f.  Delitzsch, 
however,  still  holds  to  a  connection  between  3'"T2I  and  Ass. 
kurHbu  (?)  =  karubu  *  mighty '  {Ass.  HIVB,  352).  Saycc  com- 
pares  the  quasi -human  wmeed  figures  represented  on  As- 
syrian walls  as  fertilisinR  the  "tree  of  life,*  the  date-palm  {Crit. 
Mon.  102  ;  cp  Tylor,  PSBA,  12  383^  (1889-90^. 
*  Furtwangler,  in  Rascher,  Lex.  Bd.  ii.,  art.  'Gryps.' 
8  RakQb'el  (D.  H.  Muller)or  perhaps  Rekab'el  or  Rakkab'el 

fr.  Hoffmann)  is  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Syrian  district  of 
a'di  (Zenjirli  inscriptions).     G.  Hoffmann  explains  Rekab'el 
'charioteer  of  El  *  {ZA,  11  ['96I,  252X 

■•  Kurtwftngler,  in  Roscher,  Lex.  Bd.  ii.  {ut  sup.) ;  cp  Ohnc- 
falsch-Richter,  Kypros,  434>C 
»  See  Z/1  9  420/  ['941.  «  Rev,  crit.,  16  Mai,  1892. 
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I  which  in  Joshua  (15 10)  mark  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     It  is  the  modem  Kesld,  2087  ft    , 

i    above  sea- level,  on  a  high  ridge  immediately  to  the  S. 

I  of  the  Wady  Ghurab,  and  about  half-way  between 
Karyat  el  'Enab  (Robinson's  Kiriath-jearim)  and  Eshu' 

'    (Eshtaol).     (See  Rob.  BR  2y>  3154.)     In  the  time  of 

I  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it  on  the  border,  the  one 
in  Benjamin  and  the  other  in  Judah,  it  was  '  a  very  large 
village  in  the  confines  of  Jerusalem '  {OS,  XaXao-vc 
Chasalon).  Stanley  {SP  496)  fitly  compares  the  name 
and  situation  with  that  of  Chesulloth  or  Chisloth- 
tabor  {q.v.). 

CHESED  (1*^3.  xacaA  \.D\  xaczaA  [A],  xazaO 
[L]),  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah  (Gen.  2222),  the  eponym 
!   of  a  branch  of   the  Chaldaeans.      See  Aram,   §  3, 
Arphaxad. 

CHESIL  (7^P5),  Josh.  1630=194.  Bethul. 

CHESNUT  (riO"jr).  Gen.  3O37.  RV  Plane. 

CHEST.  I.  |h^,  in  2  K.  I29  /  [10  /]  =  2  Ch. 
24  8  f.,  used  of  a  box  with  lid  (n'rt,  see  Door)  and 
hole  (nn)  into  which  money  might  be  dropped  (pAcoc- 
COKOMOC  [BAL],  eHCAYPOC  \}os.  Ant.  ix.  82]).  The 
same  word  is  used  of  a  coffin  (Gen.  60 26,  see  Dead, 
§  I ),  and  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (see  Ark,  and  cp 
Coffer). 

2.  D'D'na  *j33.  Ezek.  2724,  EV  *  chests  of  rich  apparel,' 
but  though  )j3  (see  Treasure  House),  like  0ri<Tavp6t 
(Mt.  2 11),  might  conceivably  mean  a  repository  for 
costly  objects,  yet  the  parallel  expression  '  mantles  (not 
•  wrappings,'  as  RV)  of  blue  and  broidered  work  *  shows 
that  »uj  must  mean  'garments,'  or  the  like,  i  and  ) 
are  so  easily  confounded  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
read  n:a  (Che. ),  rendering  '  roljes  of  variegated  stuff.'  ^ 
See  Embroidery,  and  cp  Dress.  §  4. 

CHESULLOTH   (ni^D?).    Josh.  19 18.      See  Chis- 

LOTH-TABOR. 

CHETTIIM  (xemeiM  [AKV]),  iMacc.li  AV, 
RV  Chittim.     See  Kitti.m. 

CHEZIB  (3^T3).  Gen.  38  sf.     See  Achzib,  1. 

CHIDON  (p^3).  I  Ch.  139.     See  Nachon. 

chief,  chieftain.  The  former,  like  •  captain.* 
is  often  used  in  AV  as  a  subsianiive  with  a  convenient 
vagueness  to  render  various  Ileb.  words  (such  as 
K*sr3i  VH'\,  n3D.  l^^p)  which  appear  to  be  used  in  a  more  or 
less  general  sense. 

For  '  chief  ruler '  or  'chief  minister*  (2  S.  8  18  20 26  iCh.52), 

S  Priest  and  Prinxe  ;  for  'chief  man  '  (npitTOi  Acts-JSy),  see 
ELITA  ;  and  for  'chief  of  Asia,'  (Acts  19 31)  see  Asiakch. 
Chieftain  occurs  only  in  Zech.07  12  sf.  RV  for  ']'^*<,  for 
which  see  Duke. 

CHILDREN,     SONG     OF     THE     THREE.      See 

Daniel,  §§  19,  22. 

CHILEAB  (3X^3.  §  4).  son  of  David  (2  S.  33).  In 
I  Ch.  3i  he  is  called  Daniel  {q.v.  4). 

CHILIARCH  (xiAiAPXOC  [Ti.  WH]).  Rev.l9i8 
RVntr-     See  Army,  §  10. 

CHILION  (ir^3;  §  74.  xeAA^icoN  [L]).  and 
Mahlon  (JPnp,  maaAcon  [BAL],  §  74),  'sickness* 
and  '  wasting,'  the  names  g^ven  to  the  sons  of  Naomi 
in  the  narrative  of  Ruth  (Ruthl2  KeAd^icoN  [B]. 
XeAecoN  [A];  f. 5  xcAaicon  [B],  xeAecoN  [A];  49 
XeAAicoN  [B],  xAiAecoN  [A]). 

CHILMAD  (np^3,  XARMAN  [BAQ]).  Ez.2723.  MT. 
usually  supposed  to  be  a  place  or  land  not  far  from 
Assyria.  If  this  be  correct,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  some 
fairly  well-known  place  or  land.  But  no  name  re- 
sembling Chilmad  occurs  anywhere  else,  and,  as  two 

1  Cp  Ass.  iurmmM,  '  variegated  cloth '  (Muss-Arnolt). 
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corruptions  of  the  text  have  already  been  found  in  this 
verse  (Canneh,  Sheba,  iii.).  we  may  presume  a  third. 
Read  with  Targ.  'and  Media'  (noi).  I-css  probably 
Griitz,  'Babylon  and  Media'  (noi  S33) ",  Mez  and 
Bertholet,  'all  Media*  (no^a).  Va  should  be  dis- 
regarded. It  came  from  '^n ;  the  scribe  began  to 
write  h2'\  too  soon,  t  fell  out  owing  to  the  t  which 
precedes  ;  restore  1.  T.  ic  c 

CHIMHAM  {DriX?3.  §§  66.  77,  or  [2  S.  1941]  ITOS.^ 
or  [Jer.  41i7  Kt.]  DmOS— *.*.,  if  the  text  is  right, 
•  blind '  [cp  ft|_^*>  ccrcus  fuit,  and  note  Nestle's  view 
on  the  Aramaean  origin  of  Barzillai]  ;  x^Md^^M 
[B],  XANAAN  [A],  AXIA^AAM  [L].  AX>^ANOC.  Jos. 
Ant.\\\.\\x^\  in  Jer.  41 17  -XAMAA  [B],  -x^MA  M. 
-\bKfAi)^UN^  [AQ*]).  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Gileadite 
Barzillai,  in  whose  stead  he  entered  the  service  of  David 
(2 S.  1937  [3S]/.  XAAM  [B»]  40  W\).  Most  probably 
his  real  name  was  Ahinoam  (oyj'nK) ;  note  the  1  in 
Jer.'s  form,  the  j  in  2S. ,  the  Or.  forms  with  axt  and  v, 
and  the  Egyptian  form  (?  see  below)  with  n-ma  (Che.). 
Following  Ew.  [Hist.  8216),  Deans  Stanley  and  Plumptre 
have  supposed  that  he  carried  on  the  family  tradition  of 
hospitality  by  erecting  at  Bethlehem  a  khan  or  hospice 
for  travellers  (see  Jer.  41 17.  onoa  nn3,  RV"*-  •  lodging- 
place  of  Chimham*).  This  view,  however,  is  based 
on  the  faulty  reading  nna-  This  should  be  corrected 
into  rtTi3,  which  is  the  reading  of  Jos.  (see  Ant.  x.  95), 
of  Aq.,  and  of  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  (see  Field),  and 
has  been  adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Giesebrecht  In  the 
text  represented  by  0  [see  Swete]  the  t  in  niTrj  had 
become  a  3.  Gidroth-chimham — i.e.,  'the  hurdles,  or 
sheep -pens,  of  Chimham' — seems  a  probable  name 
for  a  locality  in  a  pastoral  district.  '  Chimham '  (or 
Ahinoam?)  is  appended  to  distinguish  this  Gederoth 
from  other  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  family  of  Chimham  or  Ahinoam  had 
property  there.  Among  the  names  of  the  places  in 
Palestine  conquered  by  Seti  I.  we  find  Ha(?)-ma-he-mu, 
'  the  city  of  Kaduru  in  He(?)-n-ma,'  which  moy  possibly 
belong  to  the  same  place  (WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  193, 
202), --w«.,  Gidroth-chimham  (Sayce,  Pat.  Pal.  157), 
or  rather  Gidroth-ahinoam.  T.  K.  C. — s.  A.  c. 

CHIMNEY  (H^nX),  Hos.  183.  See  Coal,  §  3, 
Lattice,  §2(1). 

CHINNERETH  (nnjS.  in  Josh.  1827  xCNepcG  [B], 
xeNepcoe  [AL];  1935.  KeN€pee  [B],  xgn.  [L], 
XeNepo6  [A];  in  Dt..  JTJISD,  'from  Chinnereth'; 
MAX^NApee  [B],  AHO  MAX€Nep.  [AF],  ^no  X  [L]). 
the  name  of  one  of  the  'fenced  cities'  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  193s).  Possibly  it  is  also  referred  to  in  i  K. 
15  20,  where  we  should  perhaps  read  *  and  Abel-beth- 
maacah.  and  Chinneroth,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali.'* 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  it  occurs  imder  the  form 
kn-na-ra-tu  in  the  list  of  places  conquered  by 
Thotmes  III.,  n.  34(^^/^2)5^5.  WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
84).  It  is  also  given  (i),  with  the  prefix  'sea  of,' 
to  the  Galilean  lake  (Nu.  34  n  \x^v(ipo.  BF,  -^p^B 
AL]  Josh.  18 27) ;  (2)  to  the  same  inland  'sea' 
without  that  prefi.x  (Dt.  3 17,  cp  Josh.  11 2  and  see  below). 
The  site  of  the  town  can  no  longer  be  identified. 

Jerome  identified  it  with  Tiberias  ((^W 112 29);  some  rabbins 
with  a  town  at  the  S.  of  the  L-xke  called  Bcth-jerach  (probably  the 
Tarichsea  of  Josephus).  Others  included  Sanbari  (the  Senna- 
brisof  Jos.  i5/iii.  97)  under  the  designation;  a  third  extended 
the  application  of  the  name  to  Beth-shean  {Ber.  rahha^ 
par.  98,  Wunsche).  This  vagueness  sufficiently  shows  that 
nothing  was  known  as  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Cp 
Neubauer,  G4og.  Talm.,  z\i/. 

On  the  derivation  of  Chinnereth,  see  Gennesaret. 

T.  K.  c. 

1  The  Kt.  reading  onhOS,  Jer.  41 17,  may  safely  be  disre- 
garded. 

^  'VnB3  pirVa  nni  mja  jtkv    m  in  MT's  rmaa  nuiy  conceal 

riKI.  ©,  in  2Ch.  I614,  however,  presupposes  '7i"lW  n"n33 
(tA«  v«pixMpovf ;  see  Ki.,  SBOTy, 
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CHIIINEBOTH  ([Gins.]  ^"03  or  [Ba.]  nrg3,  the 
* pluralis  extensivus'  of  Chinnereth)  is  the  naiye 
applied  (z),  with  the  prefix  'sea  of,'  to  the  Galilean 
lake  in  Josh.  12 3  (x«'«/>^  [BFL],  xevF.  [A]),  (2).  with- 
out this  prefix  (cp  Dt.  817),  to  the  same  lake  in  Josh.  11 2 
{K€»€fHae  [B],  xercpe^^t  [A],  -€0  [FL]),  (3).  in  the  spelling 
CiNNEROTH  (AV  only),  to  a  district  (?)  in  Naphtali 
laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king  of  Damascus  (i  K.  15ao, 
X^yepeO  [.\l],  x^i:pa0  [B]).  See  City,  §  2  (/. ),  n.  The 
second  and  third  passages  need  a  brief  comment.  In 
1  K.  15ao,  Ewald  {Hist.  2290,  n.  6)  explains  'all  Chin- 
neroth '  to  mean  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Merom  and  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  of  that  part  of  the  Jordan  which 
flows  between  those  lakes;  Thenius,  the  basin  which 
extends  from  Lake  Merom  to  the  upper  point  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Such  a  large  extent  of  meaning, 
however,  is  improbable.  Unless  we  adopt  the  cor- 
rection suggested  above  (Chinnereth)  it  is  best  to 
suppose  Chinneroth  to  mean  here  the  shores  (or  the  W. 
or  £.  shore  alone)  of  that  famous  lake.  In  support  of 
this  explanation,  the  second  passage  mentioned  above 
(Josh.  11 2)  may  be  appealed  to. 

The  text,  however,  is  not  quite  correcL  The  rendering  'in 
the  Arabah  south  of  Chinneroth '  (RV)  can  hardly  be  defended. 
The  diffictilty  lies  in  3  J3,  for  which  it  is  better  with  Di.  to  read 
nu  (•bafl  awwatm);  we  shall  then  get  the  phrase  'in  the 
Arabah  over  ag^nst  Chinneroth.'  This  may  be  a  designation 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  el-GAutuar,  the  Gennesaret  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  in  which  the  town  of  Chinnereth  was  presum- 
ably situated.    Cp  Gennesaret,  and  Juoah  upon  Jordan. 

CHIOS  (xiOC  [Ti-  WH] :  CAius),  the  beautiful  and 
fruitful  Scio,  the  central  member  of  the  triad  of  large 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  has  little 
connection  with  biblical  history,  but  the  solitary  mention 
of  it  (Acts  20  is)  very  clearly  indicates  its  geographical 
position.  Paul  returning  from  Macedonia,  to  keep 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  touched  at  Milylene  in  Lesbos  ; 
next  day  he  was  'over  against'  Chios  (KaTyivrfyrafUP 
dvTiKpvs  Xlov) ;  probably  somewhere  alxjut  Cape  Argen- 
num,  mod.  Asprokavo,  which  was  a  place  of  anchorage 
(Polyb.  168).  On  the  third  day  at  Samos.  The  ship 
evidently  anchored  each  night  and  sailed  with  the  early 
moniing  breeze,  which  prevails  generally  in  the  iCgean 
during  the  summer,  blowing  from  the  N.  and  dying 
away  in  the  afternoon.  The  run  from  Mitylene  to  Chios 
is  something  over  50  m.  Herod's  voyage  as  related  in 
Jos.  Ant,  xvi.  22,  in  the  reverse  direction,  illustrates  the 
apostle's  journey. 

Strabo  describes  the  town  as  having  a  good  harbour  with 
anchorage  for  eighty  ships  (645).  Paul  possibly  lay  becalmed 
in  the  channel  (about  7  m.  wide),  and  may  not  have  landed.  The 
island  was  noted  for  its  wines  (Stral)0,  645,  657).       w.  J.  W. 

CHISLEIT.  RV  Chisley  (1?p?,  in  Assyr.  Kisilivu, 
cp  KAT^  380.  in  Palm.  !?1^DD  DeVog.  Syr.  Cent. 
nos.  24.  75):  Zech.  7i  XACeAey  [ABP^].  -ciA- 
[Kitcacb],  .cA.  [r*],  pAclAev  or  TAG.  [«*]);  Neh.  li, 
cexeHAoY  [B],  -xcnA.  [B^''^.],  .^^^^  [j<«],  xeceAey 
[Xcamg.],  xAceHAoY  [A],  xacaAgy  [LI).  AV  has 
Casleu  in  I  Mace.  1  54  452  {xa<T€\ev  [AN<=-*V].  -<ra\. 
[C<*],  but  xACeAeoy  [A  in  4  52J).     See  Month,  §  5. 

CHISLON  (p^P3  '  confidence'  ?  XACACON  [BAFL]), 
the  father  of  Elidad  (Nu.  34  21). 

CHISLOTH-TABOE  (Tmn-ni^D?  ;  §  99  •  loins '  or 
•  flanks '  of  Tabor ;  cp  Aznoth-tabor,  '  ears '  or  *  fwmks 
of  Tabor ;  xAceAcoGAie  [B],  -caAcoO  BaScop  [A], 
-C€AAa8  OaBcop  [L]).  Josh  19 12  or  in  v.  18  Chesul- 
LOTH  (ni?D? ;  xACAAcoe  [B],  AXACeA.  [AL]).  lay 
on  the  border  between  Zebulun  (Josh.  19x2)  and 
Issachar  {v.  18).  It  is  the  Xaloth  (SaXw^)  of  Josephus 
(^/iii.  3i  Vit.  44),  the  Chasalus  or  XacreXocs  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome — des(  ril)ed  by  them  as  a  small 
village  on  the  plain  below  Mount  Tabor,  8  R-  m.  from 
Diocaesarea  or  Sepphoris  (O.V<=''9l4  9425  22859).  It  « 
represented  by  the  modern  Iksdl,  460  ft.  above  sea 
level,  7  m.  SW.  from  Sepphoris,  5 J  m.  N.  from  Shunem, 
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aiid  nearly  3  m.  W.  from  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor. 
The  name  has  been  suggested  as  an  emendation  for 
"UlaKraXcad  or  yicffffoXud  in  i  Mace.  92  and  of  Chellus 
in  Judith  1 9  (see  Chellus).  The  position  of  the  place 
on  the  main  road  N. ,  in  the  pass  between  Tabor  and 
the  hills  of  Nazareth,  explains  its  strategical  value,  as 
witnessed  in  its  various  appearances  in  history. 

CHITHLISH  (tr^^n?),  Josh.  I540RV,  AV  Kithlish. 

CHITTIH  (D^n?),  Is.  23i  AV,  etc.  ;  Gen.  IO4 
KiTTIM  (g.v.). 

CHIUN  (|V3)  and  SICCT7TH  (n^3p),  Am.  526  RV. 

•  Yea,  ye  [O  house  of  Israel]  have  borne  Siccuth  your 

lA     f{A    ^>"g'  ^"^  Chiun  your  images,  the  star  of 

1.   xaenun-  y^yrgod'     ^V.  RV"»e  differ  by  rendering 

oauon.  p^^j^  .  jj^g  tabernacle  (of).  *  These  words 
have  long  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars.  The  primary 
question  is,  whether  they  should  be  considered  appella- 
tives or  proper  nouns.  The  problem  is  ancient,  as 
appears  from  the  phenomena  of  the  versions  (see  below, 
§  2).  Into  the  syntactical  and  exegetical  difficulties  of 
V.  26,  taken  with  its  context,  we  cannot  here  enter  ;  our 
object  IS  to  consider  the  explanation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  words  offered  by  Schrader  (5/.  A>.  324  J^. 
['74],  and  COT  2141/. ),  which,  though  widely  accepted, 
fails  to  satisfy  some  good  critics.  According  to  Schrader's 
theory  ni30  is  to  be  pointed  ni3D  and  jvs  p'j,  the  former 
representing  the  divine  name  Sakkut,  the  latter  Kaiwan. 
Oppert  had  already  recognised  in  Chiun  the  Babylonian 
KaiwSn,  and  this  identification  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  certain.  The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Babylonian  mythological  and  religious  texts  as  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn.  It  is  of  uncertain  meaning  and 
etymology. 

Other  Semitic  peoples  have  preserved  the  same  name,  prob- 
ably as  loan  words,  for  Saturn  is  called  by  the  Mandaeans  mV3> 
by  the  Syrians  «0K^,   and   by  the    Persians   Kanvdn  (for 

references  to  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  Babylonian  texts,  sec 
Jensen,  Kosmol.  \\\ff.). 

The  name  Siccuth  presents  much  greater  difficulties. 
Schrader  has  shown  that  the  name  Sak-kut,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Siccuth  of  the  text,  is  used  in 
a  Babylonian  list  as  a  name,  or  an  ideographic  writing, 
for  the  god  Ninib  (2  R.  57 40).  Ninib,  however,  appears 
to  t)e  the  god  of  the  planet  Kaiwanu  or  Saturn  (see 
Jensen,  Kosmol.  136^  ;  Lotz,  Qncrst.  de  hist.  Sabbati, 
27^).  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sakkuth  and  Kaiwan  are  the  same  (which 
would  be  still  more  clear  if  it  could  be  shown  with 
certainty  that  Sag-u§,  2  R.  32  no.  3  /.  25,  might  be  read 
Sak-kut,  as  Oppert  and  Schrader  believe).  Not  all  the 
steps  in  the  argument  made  to  connect  Sak-kut  and 
Kaiwan  are  perfectly  clear.  Still,  indirect  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  the  result  has  lately  come  to  hand, 
the  two  words  having  been  found  together  in  a  mytho- 
logical text.  In  the  Surpu  texts  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwanu 
are  invoked  together  (4  R.  52  col.  4  /.  9;  cp  Zimmern, 
Beit,  tur  Kenntniss  der  Bab.  Rel.,  1896,  p.  10/.  179). 
In  this  text  at  least  the  two  words  Sak-kut  and  Kaiwan 
appear  together  as  they  do  in  Amos. 

(Not  improbably,  according  to  Che.,  there  Ls  a  reference  to 
Saccuth-Kaiwun  in  a  K.  17  30  (sec  Sue  oth-1'fnoth)  and 
anotber  to  Kaiwan  in  a  p.issage  of  Ezekiel.  'The  ima^e  of 
jealousy'  in  Ezek.  83  5  is  not  a  possible  title;  n^zp  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  JK1*3.  The  word  for  *  image '  is  /DO ;  it  was 
probably  a  statue  of  Kaiwan  which  Ezekiel  saw  (in  ecstasy) 
'  northward  of  the  altar  gate'  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple, 
unless  indeed  SoD  (InoL,  §  ic.)  should  rather  be  DD*?— '•/•» 
lainassuy  one  of  the  names  for  the  colossal  winjz^ed  bulls  which 
guarded  the  entrances  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  palaces  and 
temples  (cp  Eiek.  835  where,  however,  read  Kiie?,  *at  the 
entrance,'  with  Gr5.  for^  riK3p)'  At  any  rate,  we  now  seem  to 
know  the  period  to  which  the  interpolation  of  Am.  626  refers 
(see  further  Che,  Exp.  Times,  10  142,  Dec.  '98)]. 

The  connection  of  Siccuth  and  Chian  with  the  Baby- 
lonian name  and  the  ideographic  value  for  the  planet 
Saturn  agree  well  with  their  juxtaposition  in  Am.  626, 
and  if  'Svi  aaia  and  D3»d^  are  transposed,  the  verse 
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becomes  at  least  intelligible  (see  Schr.  ib.,  and  cp  Orelli, 
ad  loc.).  The  phenomena  of  ®'s  text,  however,  and 
a  T  Tt  *^^  those  of  the  MT,  suggest  the  inference 
*  that  thesre  may  be  a  more  deeply -seated 
corruption  (see  Amos,  §  13). 

(For  ihcniao  of  Heb.  text  ©baq  Symm.  give  tiji'  <nnitnjr — 
i.e.f   n30  (cp  Acts  7  43),  Pesh.  e«V-Sl-AJ)0,  Aq.   wa-Kiaa-i/LOv^t 

Theod.  TTji'  opaa-ivj  Vg.  tabcrnaculumy  Tg.  (Lag.)  ma'D*  which 
confirms  MT.  For  p«3  (Heb.  text  and  Tg.),  Aq.  and  Symm. 
have  x*-^^^t  Theod.  kiuxvanxnv,  Vg.  imaginem  (for  (S  see  Rem- 
PHAN).  The  pointing  of  MT  seems  to  be  suggested  by  that  of 
ppB',  *  abomination  '=  *  idol  * ;  cp  rhl.  For  references  to  recent 
critics  see  Amos,  |  13,  and  cp  Che.,  Exp.  Jan.  1897,  pp.  42*44.] 

R.  W.  R. 

CHLOE  (xAOH  [Ti.  WH]),  a  woman  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  save  that '  they  of  Chloe'  (01  X^OHc) 
were  the  first  to  let  Paul  know  at  Ephesus  of  the 
division  which  had  arisen  in  the  Oorinthian  church 
(i  Cor.  In). 

Whether  she  belonged  to  Ephesus  or  to  Corinth,  who  the 
members  of  her  household  were,  whether  even  she  was  a 
Christian  or  not,  are  questions  on  all  of  which  only  conjectures 
can  be  offered.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  probable,  that 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (i  Cor.  16  ly^C)  may  have 
been  servants  of  Chloe. 

CHOBA  (xcoBa  [BA],  xaBa  («).  j^  CLd  [Lag.], 
X  •-  ^  [Walton]),  called  in  Judith  16 4/  Chobai 
(XcoBai  [BK<=-»A],  xcoBd.  [«•].  in  16 5  xcoBa  [B«A]. 
y^mt,  es.  ^^  [Lag.]),  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
defensive  measures  of  the  Jews  against  Holofemes 
(Judith  4  4).  Reland  (p.  721)  proposed  the  Coabis  of 
the  Tab.  Pent,  near  Jericho,  a  site  that  would  agree 
with  both  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  of  Judith  4  4  ;  and 
in  connection  with  it  Conder  {PEFMem.  2231)  points 
to  the  iniin  el-Mekhubby  and  the  cave  ^Ardk  el  K hubby 
on  the  Roman  road  3  m.  from  Tubas  (see  Thebez)  and 
II  from  Beisdn. 

CHOENIX  (xoiNiJ;  in  Ezek.46io/  6^*0  for 
Bath),  a  measure  of  capacity  Rev.  66  RV"*-  (EV 
•  measure ').     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

CHOIB.  The  subject  of  the  hereditary  choirs,  or 
better,  guilds  of  singers   is   considered  elsewhere  (see 


1.  Members. 


Psalms).     We  content  ourselves  here 


with  the  Talmudic  statements  relative  to 
the  Temple  choir  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
postponing,  however,  the  question  of  choral  psalms. 
The  Talmud  affirms  that  the  choir  in  the  Second 
Temple  consisted  of  not  less  than  twelve  adult  Levites, 
nine  of  whom  played  on  the  instrument  called  the 
Kinnor  (lyre?),  two  on  the  Nebel  (lute?),  while  the 
remaining  one  beat  the  selsfillm  (cymbals).  This 
number  might,  however,  be  exceeded  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals  (Mish.  Erach.  23-5).  No  statement  is  made 
as  to  the  number  of  the  singers  whom  these  musicians 
accompanied,  from  which  Gratz  infers  that  the  instru- 
mental and  the  vocal  music  were  performed  by  the 
same  persons.  This  seems  to  iUtistrate  Ps.  92 1  [2]  3  [4] 
(Che.)— 

Good  is  it  to  give  thanks  to  Yahwi, 

To  make  melody  to  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 

To  the  sound  of  the  bom  and  the  lute. 

To  the  sweetly  sounding  notes  of  the  lyre. 
Certainly  the  most  important  duty  of  the  choir  of 
Levites  was  the  service  of  song.  The  Talmud  also 
states  that  boys'  voices  were  called  in  to  modify  the 
deep  bass  of  the  men's  voices.  The  choir-boys  did  not 
stand  on  the  platform  with  the  Levites,  but  lower  down, 
so  that  their  heads  were  on  a  level  with  the  feet  of  the 
Levites.  They  were  sons  of  persons  of  rank  in  Jeru- 
salem ('nTn'p»*j3,  Talm.  E.rach.  13/^).  See  Gratz, 
Psalmen,  65/  ;   Del,  Ps.  26/,  372  ;  and  cp  Music, 

§  13/ 

The  duty  of  the  choir  is  briefly  summed  up  in  Neh. 

1224  2  Ch. 613.     It  is  nWinVi  *?^nj>,  i.e.,  to  raise  the 

a  Dntv    ^^^^   °^  praise   ( Halloa = praise  ye)  and 

'»'»*y-   thanksgiving  (HadQ=give  ye  thanks).     See 

Hallel,  Confession,  §  3.    The  formula  of  '  thanks- 
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giving  which  served  as  a  refrain  in  the  later  eucharistic 
songs  was,  •  For  he  is  good,  for  his  loving-kindness  is 
for  ever'  (2  Ch.  6  13  736  Ezra 3 11  Jer.  33n — the  last 
passage  has  been  expanded  by  a  late  writer — and  cp 
the  psalms  beginning  'Give  thanks  unto  Yahwe'). 
Were  there  any  female  singers  in  the  temple  choirs? 
From  Neh.  767  Peritz  infers  that  there  were  ('Women 
in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult.'  JBL 17 148  ['98]). 

Strange  to  say,  the  word  'choirs'  occurs  but  once,  and  only 
in  RVmg.  Mattaniah  (if  this  mg.  is  right)  was  '  over  the 
choirs'  (MT  n"lTn),  Neh.  128.  Del.  {Psalmen  26),  Ry.,  and 
Kau.  {HS)y  however,  give  'choir'  as  the  rendering  of  n"rtn 
in  Neh.  1231,  where  RV  has  'companies  that  gave  thanks.' 
This  may  be  accepted,  but  the  mg.  '  choirs '  in  128  is  but  a  con- 
fession of  the  great  improbability  of  MT.  Neither  n'n'H  "^^ 
nn'n  (which  Ry.  and  K5n.  prefer)  can  be  naturally  defended. 
Read  nii'>"l-Vy.  'over  the  thanksgiving*  (Bflitch.,  Ol.,  Gnthe). 
EV  in  Neh.  12  8,  therefore,  virtually  corrects  the  text.  (S^  ciri 
riiv  i^ofio\oyfj<r€u»v :  (fiJBKA  pointed  DSl*n  (inl  twi^  X'^P^^^)-  Cp 
Neh.  11 17,  and  see  Mattaniah,  2.  t.  K.  C. 

CHOLA  (xcoAa  [B]).  Judith  15  4  RV.  AV  Cola 
(^.7^). 

CH0B-A3HAN.  RV  Cor- ash  an  (}K^i3 ),  i  S.  30  30. 
See  AsHAN  and  Bor-ashan. 

CHOEAZIN  (xopAzeiN  [Ti.  WH]  Mt.  11  21  Lk.  IO13 
Eus.  OS(^30S77  xcop- )•  In  these  two  passages  Jesus 
calls  woe  upon  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  (and  immediately 
after  on  Capernaum)  as  towns  in  which  his  wonderful 
works  have  produced  no  effect.  From  his  direct  address 
to  all  three,  they  appear  to  have  lain  together  within  his 
sight.  Jerome  {0S<^^  114/  Chorozain)  places  Chorazin 
a  R.m.  from  Capernaum  (Euseb.  12  R.m.,  but  this 
seems  a  copyist's  error).  In  his  commentary  on  Is.  9 1 
Jerome  describes  the  town  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake — 
like  Capernaum,  Tiberias,  and  Bethsaida.  From  this 
Robinson  {B/^SssgJ")  argues  for  the  site  at  Tell  HQm. 
But  about  1  m.  N.  of  Tell  Hum,  in  a  shallow 
wady  running  from  the  Lake  into  the  hills,  there  are 
black  basalt  ruins,  including  those  of  a  large  syna- 
gogue, with  Corinthian  columns,  which  bear  the  name 
Kerazeh  {PEFMem.\^oo-:i).  Now,  Willibald  (722) 
says  that  he  went  from  Capernaum  to  Bethsaida,  thence 
to  Chorazin,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan — a 
course  which,  in  spite  of  what  Robinson  asserts,  suits 
Kerazeh  as  it  does  not  suit  either  Tell  Hum,  or  any 
other  site  on  the  Lake.  Accordingly,  most  modems, 
since  Thomson  discovered  the  site  in  1857,  agree  that 
Kerazeh  is  Chorazin,  and  take  Jerome's  statement  as 
either  vague  or  inaccurate.  (Robinson  thinks  the  name 
may  have  drifted  from  Tell  Hum  to  Kerazeh.)  Jesus 
calls  Chorazin  a  city  and  treats  it  as  comparable  with 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  there 
are  traces  of  a  paved  road  connecting  the  site  with  the 
great  trunk  road  from  Capernaum  to  Damascus. 

The  Bab.  Talmud  (^Menahoth  85/1)  praises  the  whoat  of 
Chorazin  (q^hd  cp  Neubauer,' G^/r^^f-.  TaJm.  220).  In  the  days 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (330  and  400  a.d.)  the  place  was  in 
ruins.     Willibald  found  a  Christian  Church  there.        g.  A.  S. 

CHOBBE  (xopBe  [BA]),  i  Esd.5i2  RV=Ezra29 
Zaccai. 

CHOSAMEUS  (xocAMAOC  [B],  -omaioc  [A], 
\%H\m  «^ OLf  ciJl(^ O^^Aflo)  [Syr.  ] ),  I  Esd.  9 32.  The 
name  follows  Simon  (=Shimeon  in  |i  Ezra  10  31),  and 
hence  may  represent  one  of  the  three  names  in  Ezra 
10  32  otherwise  omitted  in  1  Esd.  Possibly  in  a  poor 
MS  only  the  final  -;  of  Malluch  and  the  third  name 
Shemariah  were  legible,  and  out  of  these  the  scribe  made 
Choshamiah  ( Ball,  Var.  Apoc. ).  Otherwise  the  name  has 
arisen  from  Hashum  (own),  v.  33 ;  but  the  Syr.  |  -^-^ 
still  remains  a  difficulty. 

CHOZEBA,  RV  Cozeba  (njTb),  iCh.422t.      See 

ACHZIB,   I. 

CHBIST  (o  XPICTOC  [Ti.  WH]).  Mt.  24.  See 
Messiah.  §  2,  end. 
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CHRISTIAN,  NAME  OF.  We  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  followers  of  Jesus  confessed  to  the  name 
of  then-  Master  whenever  occasion  arose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  Xpi(may6s  as  a  specific  designation 
are  obscure.  According  to  Acts  1 1 26  the  matter  seems 
a  simple  one ;  but,  with  this  passage  before  us,  it  is 
1  Infreanenev  remarkable  how  seldom  the  name 
.  inireq  cy.  Q^^urs  elsewhere  in  the  records  of 
early  Christianity.  In  the  NT  the  only  other  places 
where  it  is  found  are  Acts  26  28  and  i  Fet.  4i6.  It  is 
certainly  not  alluded  to  in  Acts  5  41 ;  for  '  the  name'  on 
account  of  which  the  apostles  here  suffer  dishonour  was, 
as  we  are  expressly  told  in  v.  40,  the  name  of  Jesus. 
This  passage,  accordingly,  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  Mk.  93741 — where,  besides,  the  words  'because  ye 
are  Christ's '  after  hrl  ry  dtfdfjuiTi  fjuov  (so  Ti. )  may  be 
merely  the  explanatory  marginal  gloss  of  some  early 
reader — and  Mk.  1813.  In  Ja.  27  also,  the  '  honourable 
name '  by  which  the  readers  are  called  is  not  the  name 
'  Christian,  *  but  the  name  of  Christ  himself  as  their  Lord ; 
for  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  sense 
as  Am.  9 12  ( *  the  heathen,  which  are  called  by  my  name ' ) 
— viz. ,  by  reference  to  2  S.  I228  ( '  lest  ...  it  be  called 
after  my  name  * ).  All  passages  of  this  class  must  here  be 
left  out  of  account,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  presuppose 
the  specific  name  '  Christian. '  The  name  is  presupposed, 
as  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  only  in  Lk.  622  {rb  tvopua. 

Outside  of  the  NT,  according  to  the  exhaustive  re- 
searches of  Lipsius,^  the  name  does  not  occur  in  either 
of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  it  is 
absent  from  Barnabas,  Hermas,  Polycarp,  the  Pseudo- 
Clementine  Homilies,  Tatian,  and  the  Cohortatio  ad 
Grcscos.  The  PsQudo- Clementine  Recognitions,  as  also 
the  Catholic  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  have  it  only  in  a 
few  passages  of  later  insertion  ;  so  also  with  the  Gnostic 
writings.  As  a  word  in  regular  use  it  makes  its  earliest 
appearances  in  the  Apologists — Justin,  Athenagoras. 
Theophilus,  Minucius  Felix — and  in  the  *  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,'  in  Ignatius,  who  uses  also  the  word  X^<rT- 
iavLfffJubi,  in  the  'Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,'  in  the 
Catholic  tcfipvyfuk  Hirpov,  in  the  letter  of  the  churches  of 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Eus.  HEhrf.),  in  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.  To  this  list 
must  be  added  the  passage  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (124),  discovered  after  the  publication  of 
Lipsius's  essay. 

Lipsius,  it  is  true,  points  out  allusions  to  the  existence 
of  the  name  '  Christian  *  in  older  writings.  As  far  as 
Hermas,  however,  is  concerned,  the  only  valid  passage 
is  Sim.'xK.  174. 

The  phrase  is  vn\  rw  hv6iiaTt.  rov  vlov  tov  Btov  KaAcio^at. 
Such  expressions  as  rb  ovoyia.  rov  vtov  rov  Btov  ^pelv  (ix.  13  ^/l 
14  syC  16  3)  or  Aoft/Safeif  (ix.  13  7)  or  j>tp€iv  (Polycarp,  6  3)  do  not 
necessarily  presupp<^  the  word  Xptortoi'ek,  and  the  simple 
phrase  rb  ovofia^ptlvf^Sim.  ix.  13  2^),  or  ireurxcti'  Sia  rh  oi^fia, 
or  ci'eica  toO  OFO/uutro?  (ix.  28  3  5  ;  Km.  lii.  1  9  2  i),  in  several  cases 
is  clearly  in  juxtaposition  to  the  words  rh  ovofia  rov  vlov  rov 
$tov  or  TOW  KvpCov  (Sim.  ix.  183,  28  2-6 ;  Fis.  iiL  5  2X 

Even  I  Clem.  14 3/.  cannot  with  certainty  be  taken  in 
the  sense  which  is  so  abundantly  plain  in  Justin  {Apol, 
I4):  XpKTTiapol  eTvai  Ka'rfjyopoi'>fi€0a  '  t6  5^  xfrriarbp 
fuffeiffdai  ov  dlKaiov.  This  play  upon  words  seems, 
besides,  to  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  XPV<^^  h^^  ^'  ^h^'  ^*"^^  ^he  same  pronunciation 
as  xP*<'"r<is.  Tertullian  {Ap.S;  Ad  Nat.  1 2),  however, 
expressly  says  that  the  Gentiles  perperam  or  corrupte 
pronounced  it  Chrcstiani.  Xfirj(TTiavol  is  the  reading  in 
all  three  NT  passages  of  the  uncorrected  K  ;  it  pre- 
ponderates in  the  inscriptions  ;  and  Justin,  according  to 
Blass  {//ertnes,  1895,  pp.  465-470),  associates  this  word 
with  xf"t<^^^  ^^  his  Apology  (i.  4  46  49  ;  ii.  6,  where,  as  he 
says,  K€X(yh(fBaA  ought  to  be  read),  just  as  in  his  Dialogue 
with  Trypho  he  associates  it  with  XP^^**'*     Blass  con- 

1  *  Ueber  den  Ursprung  u.  d.  filtesten  Gebrauch  des  Christen- 
namens; '  Gratulationsprogramm  der  theologischen  Facultat 
Jena  fOr  Hase,  1873,  pp.  6>zo. 
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Jectures  from  this  that  the  Pagans  to  whom  the 
Apology  is  addressed  had  derived  the  words  *  anointed, 
followers  of  the  anointed,'  which  were  mysterious  to 
them,  by  a  popular  etymology  from  x/w/o'tos  :  and  Justin, 
for  simplicity's  sake,  accepted  the  derivation  without 
seeking  to  correct  it. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  name  was  left  unused  by 

a  series  of  Christian  writers  at  a  time  when  it  was  already 

«  P/MiaiKiA     familiar  to  the  younger  Pliny  [F.pist.  10 

•^  ^**©"**  1544)  m  1 16-117  A.D.,  and  to  Suetonius 
(Nero,  16)  in  120  A.  D.  The  plain  fact  is  that  they  did 
not  need  it.  For  designating  their  community  there  lay 
at  their  command  an  ample  variety  of  expressions,*  such 
as  'brethren,'  'saints,'  'elect,'  'called,'  'that  believed,* 
'faithful,'  '  disciples,'  '  they  that  are  in  Christ,'  *  they  that 
are  in  the  Lord,'  'they  that  are  Christ's.' and  ['any  .  .  . 
of  the  way '  ?].  It  follows  that,  notwithstanding  its 
absence  from  their  writings,  the  name  of  Christian  may 
very  well  have  originated  at  a  comparatively  early  time. 

It  can  hardly,  however,  have  been  current  at  so  early 
a  date  as  that  indicated  in  Acts  11 36. 

The  famine  predicted  at  that  time,  according  to  Acts  11  28, 
occurred  in  Palestine  between  the  years  44  and  48.  (The  belief 
that  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  habitable  world  is  a  mis- 
take.) The  prediction  itself  must,  of  course,  have  been  earlier. 
Indeed,  the  expression,  'which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of 
Claudius,'  may  be  held  to  impljr  that  it  was  made  before  the 
accession  of  that  emperor — that  is  to  say,  before  41  a.d.  Wiih 
this  it  agrees  that  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.  (44  a.u.)  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  chapter  (12). 

Some  fifteen  years  later,  or  more,  the  claim  to  be 
•of  Christ'  was  made  by  a  single  party  in  Corinth 
(iCor.lia). 

Presumably  certain  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  had  first  applied 
this  designation  to  themselves,  whilst  denying  to  Paul  the  right 
to  be  so  called,  as  also  his  right  to  the  apostleship  (a  Cor.  10  7). 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  great  pains  to  estaolish  the  right 
of  all  believers  in  Christ  to  the  designation  (i  Cor.  1 13  8  23  ;  also 
7  22  15  23  Rom.  8 1  Gal.  3  29  5  34X 

Thus  it  can  hardly  have  been  already  a  current  name. 

As  for  Jesus  himself,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether 
he  used  in  their  present  forms  such  expressions  as  we 
now  find  in  Mk.  93741  13 13 — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
emphasis  upon  his  own  name.  The  theory  that  he  pre- 
supposes the  currency  of  the  name  '  Christians '  in  Lk. 
622  is  absolutely  excluded  by  the  consideration  that, 
according  to  the  same  gospel,  he  does  not  himself  lay 
claim  to  the  name  of  Christ  till  later  (9  20),  and  even  then 
wishes  it  to  be  kept  secret,  and  further  that,  according  to 
the  same  author  (Acts  11 26).  the  name  '  Christians '  did 
not  arise  till  a  considerable  time  after  his  death. 

All  this  makes  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
writer  had  even  here  any  trustworthy  authority  for 
assigning  the  occurrence  to  so  early  a  date.  His  reason 
for  doing  so  may  have  been  simply  that  the  founding 
of  the  first  Gentile  Christian  church  seemed  to  be  the 
most  likely  occasion  for  its  coming  into  use. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  name  '  Christian ' 
becomes  one  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writings  of 

-_     - ,  -  the  apologists  shows  that  the  word  first 

•oHf  h  P  ^  *^  became  necessary  for  Christians  in  their 
ragans.  ^jg^jUngg  ^jjh  pagans.  In  speaking  to 
the  latter,  such  periphrases  as  '  those  of  Christ '  were 
found  to  be  inadequate :  a  definite  name  was  wanted. 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  name  came  from 
the  heathen  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  With  such 
a  view  of  its  origin  Acts  11  26  fits  in  very  well.  At  all 
events,  the  name  did  not  come  from  the  Jews.  These 
were  still  looking  for  their  Messiah.  By  using  a  name 
which  signified  'those  of  the  Messiah,'  they  would  by 
implication  have  justified  the  sect  that  regarded  Jesus 
as  such,  and  so  have  stultified  themselves.  Even  Herod 
Agrippa  II.,  notwithstanding  his  Greek  training  and  the 
indifference  towards  his  ancestral  religion  which  this 
carried  with  it,  could  not  have  gone  so  far  ;  moreover, 
he  still  held  by  Judaism  to  the  extent  at  least  that  he 

1  a2cA<^i,  ayioi,  ckAcictoi,  KAirrot,  iriOTflvOKrcf ,  irttrrot,  fioBriraCj 
Oi  iv  XpioTtp,  o(  oifTtt  iy  Kvpuf^  Oi  rov  Xpiorov,  01  rijf  oJoi)  ovrt^. 
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insisted  upon  King  Azizus  of  Emesa  and  King  Polemo  of 
Cilicia  being  circumcised  before  being  allowed  to  marry 
his  sisters  Drusilla  and  Berenice  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  7  1 3  [§§ 
139.  145/]).  If,  accordingly,  the  saying  attributed  to 
him  in  Acts  2628^  is  authentic,  the  name  'Christian' 
must  by  that  time  have  become  so  thoroughly  established 
that  its  etymological  meaning  was  no  longer  thought  of. 
The  whole  scene,  however,  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
tendency  of  Acts  (see  Acts,  §  61)  to  set  forth  Paul's 
innocence,  and  at  the  same  time  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  accepted  by  the  Roman  authorities ;  and  this  of  course 
is  more  effectively  done  by  the  mouth  of  a  Jew.  An 
obvious  parallel  is  the  statement  of  Herod  Anlipas  in 
the  gospel  by  the  same  author  (Lk.  236-i5);  but  its 
historicity  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  both  in  view  of 
what  we  know  of  Herod's  relations  to  John  the  Baptist 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  story  is  absent  from  the 
other  gospels.  Even  if  Pauls  meeting  with  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  is  historical,  the  word  XpicrnaPos  may  very 
easily  have  come  into  the  narrative  out  of  the  author's 
own  vocabulary.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  writer 
(Acts  245)  with  much  greater  precision  that  '  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes '  (a'ip€(Tis  rCov  ^a^wpaiwv)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Jews  to  the  Christians,  as  we  learn  also  from 
Tertullian  (.-ii/t'.  Marc.  48)  and  Jerome  (in  Jcs.  ch.  5 18/. 
497  525).  It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  the  expression 
was  restricted  to  a  particular  sect  of  Christians— a  fact 
by  which  Epiphanius  allowed  himself  to  be  misled.  He 
tells  us  {Heer.  299)  that  the  Jews,  in  their  public  prayers, 
which  were  offered  three  times  daily  in  their  synagogues, 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  this  sect — a  curse 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  [Dial.  16  and  elsewhere), 
and  indeed  as  we  see  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  applied 
rather  to  all  Christians.*'*  Its  Hebrew  name,  Birkat-ha- 
Minim,  shows  that  the  Jews  had  still  another  name  lor 
the  Christians — and  this  name  could  also  be  Ciraecised 
into  'bUvaloi. 

As  for  the  place  where  the  name  Christian  arose,  the 

apparent  Latin  termination  used  to  be  thought  to  point  to 

A  PI0AA  Af  *  western,  indeed  (Tac.  .4 «//.  1644)  to  a 


origin. 


Roman,  origin  ;  but  that  it  was  there  that 


the  name  first  came  into  use  is  by  no 
means  said  by  Tacitus,  whilst  in  such  a  word  as 
Herodian,  'Hpy^mi'^y  (Mk.  36  and  elsewhere),  we  have 
evidence  that  in  the  (jreek- speaking  domain  this  col- 
loquial Latin  formation  of  personal  names  {e.g. ,  CoL'sa- 
riani),  in  incorrect  imitation  of  forms  like  Pompeiani 
(where  the  i  is  part  of  the  root),  was  not  unknown. 
The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  recognise  the  termina- 
tion -ay6s  for  derivatives  from  town  and  country  names, 
and  even  designate  it  specially  as  the  tvttos  *A(nav6%,  as 
being  met  with,  not  in  Greece  itself,  but  in  Asia 
(Buttmann,  Ausf.  Gr.  Sprachlehre,  §  119  54;  many 
examples  in  Lipsius,  13-16).  In  this  matter,  therefore. 
Acts  11  26  is  not  open  to  criticism  (yet  see  above,  §  2). 

The  time  at  which  the  name  arose  could  not  with 
assiu*ance  be  placed  earlier  than  79  A.  d.  ,  even  if  a  certain 
inscription  (which  disappeared  soon  after 
its  discover)')  at  Pompeii,  on  the  wall  of 
a  building  (at  first  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Christian  meeting-house),  had  actually  contained  the 
letters  HRisTiAsr, 

This  reading  might  very  well  have  Ixen  a  derivative  from  the 
tolerably  frequent  proper  name  Chrc}>tus  (see  above,  |  1);  but, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  reading  is  only  a  conjecture,  and,  according 
to  Kiessling's  original  transcription  (which  is  still  extantX  the 
word  really  was  ctristirte — whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  architecture  of  the  house  shows  it  to  have  been 
an  'inn'  (caupova),  provided  even  with  a  cella  merc- 
tricia,  where,  accordingly,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Christian 

1  The  best -attested  reading,  iv  oXty^  fit  vtiBm  Xpumavbv 
voifiaax  (unless  we  are  to  read,  with  1  R,  ytvi<r€at  or,  with  A, 
vtiSji,  or,  to  conjecture  with  Hort,  ir«iroi$ai  (instead  of  ^e 
vcttfeif)  is  perhaps  must  easily  explained  as  a  Latinism :  '  you 
are  persuading  me  somewhat  to  act  the  part  of.  a  Christian ' 
{^kristioHum  agere;  so  Potwin,  Bibl.  Sacr.  1889,  p.  $62/.). 

*  This  solemn  curse  is  said  to  have  first  taken  shape  at  Jabneh 
in  the  time  of  Gamaliel  ii.  (80-177  a.d.). 
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meetings  would  have  been  held  ;  in  fact,  the  inscription, 
which  begins  >\'ith  the  words,  *  Vina  Nervii,'  was  prob- 
ably an  advertisement  of  wines.  ^ 

An  answer  to  our  question  can,  therefore,  be  hoped 
for  only  from  examindtion  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
_     -  persecutions.     The  character  of  these 

y  P  ^'  has  been  placed  in  an  entirely  new 
hght  by  the  proposition  of  Mommsen 
in  1885  {/fdm.  Gesch.  6520,  n. ),  which  has  since  then 
been  more  fully  and  elaborately  develo{x;d  by  him 
in  Sybel's  Hist.  Ztschr.  64389-429  ['90],  and  accepted 
by  C.  J.  Neumann  {Der.  rom.  Staat  u.  d.  AUgem. 
Kirche,  1 16  [90])  and  by  Ramsay  (chap.  10,  §  5) 
— that  '  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was  always 
similar  to  that  of  robbers.'  On  this  view,  every  pro- 
vincial governor  had,  without  special  instructions,  the 
duty  of  seeking  out  and  bringing  to  justice  latrones, 
sac ri legos,  plagiarios  (kidnappers),  and  fures  {Dig. 
i.  18  13  xlviii.  13 4).  and  for  this  end  was  invested,  over 
and  above  his  ordinary  judicial  attributes,  with  a  very 
full  pMDwer  of  magisterial  coercion,  which  was  not 
limited  to  definite  offences,  or  to  a  regular  form  of 
process,  or  to  any  fixed  scale  of  punishments.  Only, 
as  far  as  Roman  citizens  were  concerned,  banishment 
was  forbidden,  and  the  capital  penalty  was  reserved  for 
the  judgment  of  the  emperor. 

i.  [j'gal  Status  of  Christians.  — While  actually  throw- 
ing into  still  further  obscurity  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  name,  this  discovery  of  Mommsen's 
(above,  §  6)  sheds  much  light  upon  the  question  of  legal 
position.  The  points  on  which  the  scholars  named,  as 
well  as  others,  are  agreed  are,  briefly,  these.  Among  the 
duties  of  a  Roman  citizen  a  fundamental  place  was  held 
by  that  of  worshipping  the  ancestral  gods.  By  these  in 
the  earliest  period  were  meant  only  those  of  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  but  subsequently  those  of  Latium  were  included, 
and  finally  all  those  of  Italy  and  Greece,  as  soon  as 
they  had  been  formally  recognised  by  decree  of  the 
senate.  Non-citizens  were  forbidden  to  proselytise  to 
strange  gods,  but  not  to  worship  them,  so  far  as  this 
did  not  appear  to  be  of  danger  to  the  state.  The 
Christian  religion,  however,  was  held  to  be  dangerous 
in  this  way,  as  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  the 
state.  The  Jewish  religion  was,  strictly,  under  the 
same  ban  ;  and,  therefore,  circumcision  was  laid  under 
severe  penalties  by  Hadrian,  and,  as  far  as  non-Jews 
were  concerned,  by  Antoninus  Pius  and  Septimius 
Severus  also.  For  themselves,  however,  the  Jews, 

apart  from  the  prohibition  by  Hadrian  just  mentioned, 
possessed  religious  freedom  on  the  ground  of  sj^ecial 
privileges  conceded  to  them,  particularly  by  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus,  in  accordance  with  the  favoured  position 
which  they  had  enjoyed,  long  before  the  Roman  rule, 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  These  privileges 
included  exemption  from  military  service,  which  would 
have  interfered  with  their  strict  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  and  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  appear 
before  the  courts  on  that  day.  When  Caesar,  on 
account  of  suspected  political  activity,  suppressed 
cuncia  collegia  prceter  antiquitus  constituta  (Suet.  C(es. 
42),  the  Jews  were  expressly  exempted.  New  corpora- 
tions in  the  older  {i.e.,  senatorial)  provinces  required 
the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  in  the  imperial  provinces 
still  under  military  government  that  of  the  emperor 
himself  was  doubtless  sufficient.  It  is  probable  that 
burial  societies  had  a  general  sanction  from  the  senate. 
Apart  from  these,  however,  there  were  many  societies 
which  had  never  obtained  any  special  concession. 
They  were  left  alone  if  they  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous  ;  but  at  any  moment  they  could  be  suppressed 
by  the  pwlice.  In  the  cases  of  those  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  senate,  suppression  was  made  lawful 

1  So  Victor  Schuhze,  Z.f.  Kirchengesck.  1881,  pp.  125-130, 
and  also,  as  regards  the  text,  ClL^bji)  ('71X  The  inscription 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  relied  on,  as  it  is  still  relied  on  by 
Ramsay  (CAimrAW  chap.  12,  §5,  p.  268,  and  St.  Paul^  chap.  15, 
I  I,  ed.  1896,  p.  346). 
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only  by  a  new  senatorial  decree.  Now,  the  Christians 
could  never  have  obtained  such  a  concession,  for  their 
religion  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  permitted  re- 
ligions. In  their  case,  accordingly,  the  well-known 
rule  {Dig.xW\\.22i)  did  not  apply:  ( '  permittitur 
tenuioribus  stipem  menstruam  conferre,  dum  tamen 
semel  in  mense  coeant  .  .  .  sed)  religionis  causa  coire 
non  prohibentur,  dum  tamen  per  hoc  non  fiat  contra 
senatus  consultum,  quo  illicita  collegia  arcentur.' 
They  had,  therefore,  to  hold  their  meetings  simply  on 
sufferance,  and  were  never  for  a  moment  free  from  the 
risk  of  police  interference.  Still,  they  did  not  expose 
themselves  to  persecution  or  to  death  merely  by  holding 
unauthorised  meetings.  For  such  an  offence  these 
penalties  were  much  too  severe.  When  a  sodaiitas 
of  this  sort  was  broken  up,  unless  its  object  had  been 
in  itself  criminal,  the  members  were  subjected  only 
to  a  mild  punishment.  In  fact,  they  were  allowed 
to  divide  among  themselves  the  funds  of  the  society, 
which  were  confiscated  in  the  case  of  all  capital  offen- 
ces. Persecution  and  capital  punishment  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  Christians,  therefore,  only  because  their 
religion  was  regarded  as  criminal.  In  the  case  of 
Roman  citizens  it  implied  a  violation  of  the  duty  to 
worship  the  gods  of  the  state ;  in  the  case  of  pro- 
vincials who  were  not  citizens,  ddeoriys  as  against  the 
local  gods  of  the  place  was  in  like  manner  implied. 
In  a  (legally)  very  lax  sense  they  were  accused  of 
sacrilegium,  which  originally  meant  only  theft  of  sacred 
objects.  Over  and  above  this,  all  Christian  subjects 
were  chargeable  with  the  offence  of  refusing  to  worship 
the  Emperor,  an  offence  legally  construed  as  majestas, 
or  crimen  Ursiu  majestatis — more  fH^cisely,  as  majestaiis 
imperatorum — the  majestas  populi  Romani  not  being 
touched  by  this  class  of  offences.  Thus,  either  as 
sacrilege  or  as  majestas,  Christianity  could  at  all  times 
be  prosecuted,  and — certainly  in  the  case  of  non- 
citizens,  probably  also  in  that  of  citizens — by  the  mere 
exercise  of  arbitrary  coercive  power.  The  penalties 
under  either  charge  were,  approximately,  the  same. 

ii.  Correspondence  of  Pliny  and  Trajan. — Thus  we 
gain  a  new  light  on  the  correspondence  between  Pliny 
and  Trajan  (see  above,  §  2).  Let  it  be  premised  that 
by  the  flagitia  (2),  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
allusion  in  the  words  cibum" promiscuum  et  innoxium 
(7),  were  certainly  intended  the  epulfP  ThyestecE  and  the 
concubitus  Oedipodei,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Justin 
{Apol.  1 26  212)  and  other  writers  of  the  second  century, 
were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians.  Acts  20  8 
already  appears  to  be  intended  to  meet  the  familiar 
accusation.  The  story  ran  that  before  the  beginning  ot 
these  orgies  all  lights  were  put  out  Pliny's  question, 
then,  whether  the  mere  fact  of  being  Christian  {nomen 
ipsum),  or  whether  only  the  crimes  associated  therewith 
ought  to  be  pimished,  is,  from  what  we  have  seen, 
already  answered  in  the  first  sense,  and  is  so  decided 
by  Trajan  also.  On  the  other  hand,  Trajan's  injunction, 
conquirendi  non  sunt,  with  which  also  is  to  be  associated 
his  order  to  disregard  anonymous  letters  of  accusation, 
is  an  important  mitigation  of  the  law,  as  is  his  other 
direction  that  a  Christian  who  formally  renounces  his 
Christianity  by  sacrificing  to  the  images  of  the  gods 
shall  be  exempt  irom  pimishment.  Such  a  degree  of 
favour  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  never  be 
shown  to  the  robber  or  to  the  thief,  with  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  Christian  is  classed.  Let  it  be 

noted,  also,  that  Pliny  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
his  own  responsibility  the  earlier  cases  that  came 
before  him  (2-4).  His  reference  of  the  matter  to  the 
emperor  was  first  occasioned  by  the  largeness  of  the 
number  of  those  who  ultimately  came  to  be  denounced, 
and  by  certain  leanings,  on  grounds  of  policy,  towards 
clemency  (49/. ),  to  which  Trajan  gives  his  sanction  by 
both  of  his  decisions. 

We  must,  therefore,  no  longer  hold  to  the  view  that 
in  this  rescript   (which,    although   originally   intended 
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only  for  Pliny,  was  shortly  afterwards  published,  along 
with  the  whole  correspondence,  and  taken  as  a  norm 
by  other  provincial  governors)  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  was  now  for  the  first  time  authorised. 
Accordingly,  we  must  proceed  to  investigate  such  notices 
as  we  have  of  earlier  persecutions,  and  especially  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  in  these  cases  the  nomen 
Christianum  was  known  to  the  authorities  and  consti- 
tuted the  ground  of  accusation. 

iii.  Claudius.  — Of  Claudius  we  are  informed  by 
Suetonius  {Claud.  25)  that  JudcEos  impulsore  Chresto 
assidue  tumuliuantes  Roma  expulit.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, however,  to  determine  whether  by  Chrestos 
(on  the  form  of  the  name,  see  above,  §  i )  we  are  here 
to  understand  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  whom  by 
Christians  divided  the  Jews  in  Rome  into  two  parties, 
or  whether  Suetonius  conceived  him  to  have  been 
personally  present  in  Rome,  or  whether  we  should  take 
him  to  be  a  Jewish  agitator  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known.  Acts  18  2  is  by  no  means  decisive  for  the  first 
or  the  second  alternative,  even  if  we  iu^  to  suppose  that 
Aquila  and  Prisca  were  already  Christians  when  they 
came  to  Corinth. 

iv.  Fompania  Gmcina. — Of  Pomp>onia  Graecina  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  [Ann.  1832)  only  that  in  57  a.d.  she 
was  accused  superstitionis  extemce,  and  that  she  was 
acquitted  of  the  charge  by  her  husband,  the  consular 
A.  Flauiius,  before  whom  she  had  been  brought  for 
trial.  At  that  time,  however,  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 
religions  were  regarded  as  foreign,  just  as  much  as 
the  Christian,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  meant  in 
her  case  (Tac.  Ann.  2  85  ;  Suet.  Tib.  36).  For  full 
details  see  Hasenclever,  JPT,  1882,  pp.  47-64. 

v.  Neronian  Persecution. — The  notices  we  have  of 
the  Neronian  persecution  are  very  obscure. 

Tacitus  (y^««.  1544)  says:  *abolcndo  rumori  (of  bavinp; 
planned  the  burning  of  Rome)  Nero  subdidit  reos  et  aiuesi- 
tissimis  pcenis  affecu,  qiios  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christi- 
anos  appellabat  .  .  .  primum  correpti,  qui  fatebantur,  deinde 
indicio  eorum  multitudo  ingens  baud  proinde  in  crimine  incendii 
quam  odio  generis  humani  coniuncti  .sunt.'  Conjuncti  here 
could  mean  only  that  the  ingens  multitudo  was  added  to  the 
pHtHunt  correpti (Rumsnyf  chap.  11,  §  3) ;  the  reading  <<?»r7£-/7  for 
coniuncti  is  a  conjectural  emenaation  almost  universally  adopted. 

At  the  outset  the  only  thing  quite  clear  is  that  the 
Christians  were  from  the  first  accused  not  as  Christians, 
but  as  incendiaries.  Otherwise  Nero  could  not  have 
been  freed  from  the  suspicion  of  being  the  guilty  party. 
The  Christians,  however,  were  innocent  (subdidit) ;  and 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  condemned,  accordingly, 
was  not  so  much  (haud  proinde)  the  evidence  that  they 
had  been  incendiaries  as  the  odium  generis  humani. 
By  this  expression  there  cannot  be  understood  a  hatred  of 
which  they  were  the  objects :  Roman  society,  which 
alone  could  be  regarded  as  cherishing  it,  cannot 
possibly  have  been  spoken  of  as  genus  kumanum  by 
Tacitus.  Still,  understood  as  cherished  by  the  Christians, 
'  hatred  of  the  human  race '  is  no  less  an  idea  foreign 
to  all  legal  conceptions,  nor  could  it  be  supposed  to 
represent  another  ground  of  accusation  against  them, 
over  and  above  that  of  incendiarism. 

Weizsacker  {Ap.  Zeiialt.  Atl^,  2nd  ed.  462;  ET  2143)  and 
Ramsay  (chap.  U,  §9  2  4)  try  indeed  to  make  out  that  this  actually 
was  brought  as  a  charge  against  them  by  referring  to  Suetonius 
{Nero  16):  afflicti  suppliciis  Ckristiani^  genus  hominum 
super stitionis  noitte  ac  iMoleficay  holding  that  by  maic/icium 
wuchcraft  and  poisoning  are  nieant,  and  that  it  was  precisely 
for  these  offences  against  society  that  the  two  punishments 
bestiis  obj'ici  and  crucibus  affigi  were  threatened,  and  (according 
to  Tacitus)  inflicted.  These  same  punishments,  however,  were 
attached  to  many  other  crimes  also.  Suetonius  says  nothing 
about  the  conflagration  as  having  occasioned  the  accusation 
against  the  Christians.  In  other  words,  he  follows  an  entirely 
diffierent  account,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  seeking  to  explain 
Tacitus  by  referring  to  Suetonius.  The  two  authors  agree  only 
in  believing  that  the  occurrence  in  question  was  confined 
to  Rome. 

The  main  question,  then,  in  the  case  of  Tacitus,  is  as 
to  what  it  was  that  the  persons  first  accused  made 
confession  of  (fatebantur).  The  answer  seems  to  lie  to 
our  hand :  se  incendium  fecisse.     Such  a  confession  may 
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very  well  have  been  made  by  them,  though  innocent, 
under  torture.  As  regards  the  ingens  multitudo  nothing 
more  was  required  than  merely  some  vague  suspicions,  or 
a  few  false  witnesses,  to  whom  the  judges,  on  account  of 
the  commonly  assumed  general  perversity  of  the  Chris- 
tians {their  odium  generis  kumani),  were  only  too  ready 
to  give  credence.  There  remains,  therefore,  a  possi- 
bility that  the  religion  of  the  accused  did  not  come  into 
question  at  all,  and  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  have, 
unhistorically,  carried  back  the  name  Christiani  from 
their  own  time  into  that  of  Nero.  Were  this  not  so, 
the  reader,  moreover,  would  expect  to  find  in  Tacitus  a 
name  indicating  the  characteristic  attribute  of  those 
denoted  by  it ;  after  quos  perjlagitia  invisos  vulgus  one 
would  expect  not  Christianos  but  some  such  expression 
2&  Jiagitiarios  appellabat. 

Another  interpretation  of  fatebantur  is  not  less  pos- 
sible. It  is  that  at  first  only  those  who  had  already 
habitually  confessed  themselves  in  public  to  be  Christians 
(fatebantur  se  Christianos  esse)  were  apprehended,  and 
that  only  afterwards,  on  the  evklence  obtained  from  these 
in  the  course  of  the  legal  proceedings,  a  great  number 
(ingens  multitude)  of  those  who  had  not  hitherto  made 
any  such  public  profession  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
Christians  were  laid  hold  of  because  it  was  hoped  that 
popular  belief  would  readily  attribute  the  incendiarism 
to  them.  Although,  on  this  supposition  also,  their  re- 
ligion constituted  no  ground  of  accusation,  it  was  recog- 
nised as  distinct  from  the  Jewish  ;  whereas  if  the  other 
interpretation  of/<z/^^iz«/wr  is  adopted  the  Christians  may 
have  been  regarded  simply  as  Jews  :  Tacitus  (Hist.  65) 
attributes  adversus  omnes  hostile  odium  to  the  Jews  also. 

Clement  of  Rome  further  (i.  61-62)  tells  us  only  that 
the  Christians  suffered,  without  informing  us  why  ;  and 
Paul's  trial  in  Rome  could  throw  light  upon  the  question 
before  us  only  if  we  knew  what  was  its  result.  Gallio 
was  not  led  by  the  accusation,  as  cited  in  Acts  18 13, 
to  suppose  that  Paul  taught  a  religion  dangerous  to  the 
state.  The  representation,  too  (though  not  necessarily 
the  fact),  is  open  to  suspicion  on  account  of  the  '  tend- 
ency' observable  in  Acts  (see  Acrs,  §  61).  In  a 
word,  the  little  that  we  really  know  of  the  Neronian 
period  does  not  enable  us  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  question  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  name 
*  Christian. ' 

Ramsay,  however  (chap.  11,  l8a6yC),  considers  that  in  the 
second  stage  the  Neronian  persecution  was  permanent,  otherwise 
than  in  the  first  stage.  As  the  persecution  is  mentioned  by  Sue- 
tonius along  with  other  measures  of  police  which  must  have  been 
of  a  permanent  nature,  he  holds  that  it  must  have  had  the  same 
character :  in  the  second  stage,  of  course,  the  persecuUon  was  not 
on  account  of  inccndiarisin,  but  on  account  of  alleged  witchcraft 
and  o\.\kcrJlagitia.  Tacitus,  Ramsay  believes,  also  gives  proof 
of  this  permanence  of  the  persecution  under  Nero  when  he  says, 
unde  ,  .  .  miseratio  oriebatur  tanquant  non  utilitate publica 
sed  in  savitiant  unius  absumerentur j  and  Sulpicius  Scverus 
(ii.  29  3)  is  understood  to  speak  to  the  same  efl^ect — hoc  initio  in 
Christianos  saviri  coeptum :  post  etiam  datis  legibus  religio 
vetabatur  pnlamque  edictis  propositis  Christianum  esse  nou 
licebat.  Immediately  upon  this,  however  (11 7  12 1  ;  3rd  ed.,pp. 
244,  255),  Ramsav  explains  that  the  word  post  refers  to  oUur 
emperors  than  Nero,  and  also  concedes  that  the  expressions 
edicta  sitxA  leges  are  *  loosely  and  inaccurately'  employed  by 
Sulpicius.  Further,  the  unde  in  Tacitus  traces  the  miseratio 
to  the  horrors  of  the  public  celebration  of  the  executions  and 
Nero's  personal  participation  in  them — incidents  which  were,  of 
course,  not  of  constant  recurrence.  The  argument  based  on  the 
context  in  Suetonius  is  too  precarious  to  rest  history  upon,  even 
apart  from  the  doubtful  interpretation  of  meilc/iae. 

vi.  Titus  and  Vespasian. — We  read  in  Sulpicius 
Severus  (ii.  306-8)  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  Titus  finally 
decided  on  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem 
quo  plenius  Judceorum  et  Christianorum  religio  tolle- 
retur  :  quippe  has  religioncs  licet  contr arias  sibi,  iisdem 
tamen  (ab)  auctoribus  profecias  ;  Christianos  ex  Judctis 
exstitisse :  radice  sublatc  stirpem  facile  perituram. 
Now,  even  were  we  to  reject,  as  a  falsification  of 
history  from  motives  of  complaisance,  the  ver)'  different 
statement  of  Josephus,  an  eye-witness  (BJvi.  43-7),  that 
Titus  wished  the  temple  to  be  preserved,  and  were  we 
to  carry  back  the  words  of  Sulpicius  Severus  to  Tacitus, 
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whom  he  elsewhere  always  follows,  we  should  still  be  a 
long  way  from  having  proved  the  account  of  Severus  to 
be  historical.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  Titus  had  such  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  depend- 
ence of  the  Christians  on  the  temple,  while  attributing 
to  them  such  dangerous  qualities  and  so  great  a  degree 
of  independence  as  apart  from  the  Jews.  Even  Momm- 
sen  {Rdm.  Gesch.  6539  ;  ET  Provificei,  2216/. ),  on  whose 
authority  Ramsay  relies,  detects  here  traces  at  least  of  a 
Christian  editor.  Ramsay,  however  (chap.  12 1/.),  re- 
garding the  speech  as  a  programme  for  treatment  of 
Christians,  holds  it  to  be  'a  historical  document  of  the 
utmost  importance,'  and  further  assumes  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  actually  carried  out  by  Vespasian.  For 
this  he  has  not  a  word  of  proof  to  allege  apart  from  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  ( /  "csp.  1 5 ) — neque  cade  cujusquam 
unquam  Icctatus  est  et  (by  the  three  last  words  he 
conjecturally  fills  a  hiatus  )y//j//j  suppliciis  illacrimavit 
etiam  et  ingemuit — which,  he  considers,  we  are  entitled 
to  interpret  as  referring  to  processes  against  Christians. 
Were  Uiis  the  case,  it  would  be  natural  at  least  to 
expect  that  these  should  have  begun  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  temple ;  but,  according  to 
Ramsay,  they  did  not  begin  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  As  far  as  the  documents  are 
concerned,  this  last  hypothesis  finds  still  less  support 
than  that  of  Vespasian's  Christian  persecution  as  a 
whole.  All  that  can  be  said  for  the  hypothesis  is  that 
it  is  requisite  in  order  that,  by  the  shortness  of  the  per- 
secution under  Vespasian,  the  silence  of  Christian  writers 
respecting  them  may  be  explained  (see  below,  §  16). 

vii.  Domitian. — With  regard  to  Domitian,  Suetonius 
(Dom.  15)  tells  us  that  eight  months  before  his  deaih 
Flavium  Clementem  patruelem  suum  con  temp  tissinice 
inertia.  .  .  repenteex tenuissimasuspicione tantum  non  in 
ipso  ejus  consulatu  inieremit.  Cassius  Dio  (Ixvii.  14  \f. ). 
according  to  the  excerpt  of  the  monk  Xiphilinus,  adds 
that  at  the  same  time  his  wife,  Flavia  Domililla,  was 
banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria :  ixiffx^V  ^^  dfKpoli^ 
iyK\rjfia  dOeSTtjTos,  v<p*  ^i  Kai  dWot  ii  rd  tQ)v  'lovBtdiav 
•1^07]  ^^ok4\\ovt€s  iroWol  KarediKdaOrifTav.  Now,  Chris- 
tian legend,  and  in  particular  the  Pseudo-C/ementi/te 
/Recognitions  and  Homilies,  speak  of  Flavius  Clemens 
as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  his  father  as,  like  the 
consular  in  Suetonius,  related  to  the  imperial  family ; 
the  daughter  of  his  sister  (also  called  Flavia  Domitilla) 
became  involved  in  a  Christian  persecution,  and  was 
banished  to  Ponlia  (the  island  adjacent  to  Pandataria). 
This  last  statement  is  all  the  more  important  because 
Eusebius  {Chron.  ann.  2110,  2112  Abrah. :  HE  iii.  I84) 
takes  it  from  a  heathen  chronographer,  Bruttius  or 
Brettius,  who  wrote  before  221  A.  D.  For  further 
details  see  Lipsius,  Chronol.  d.  rom.  Bischofe,  152-16 1. 
It  is  alike  natural  and  difficult  to  assume  that  Clement 
and  Domitilla  represent  each  only  one  person,  and  that 
person  a  Christian.  The  charges  in  Cassius  Dio,  taken 
by  themselves  alone,  show  either  that  the  question  was 
one  not  of  Christians  but  of  Jews,  or  that  Christians  at 
that  time  still  remained  undistinguished  from  Jews. 
The  view  that  they  were  Jews  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained. 

In  the  heathen  writer  Bruttius,  Domitilla  fijjures  expressly  as 
a  Christian,  and  in  all  later  Christian  writings  Domitian  is 
represented  as  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  faith  (see,  e.g.^  Meliio 
ap.  Euseb.  HEW.  2tig).  He  is  called  by  Tertullian  (Apo/.  5) 
portio  Neronis  de crudelitate ;  and,  though  the  heathen  Juvenal 
(437^1),  it  is  true,  says  something  to  the  same  effect,  the 
Christian  bases  his  .accusation  expressly  upon  the  persecution  of 
his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

We  are,  then,  left  with  the  second  interpretation  of 
the  words  of  Cassius  Dio,  that  they  relate  to  Christians. 
Ramsay's  method  of  evading  this  (chap.  12,  §  4)  is  surely 
forced — that  in  Dio's  time  (211-222  a.d. )  it  was  'a 
fashion  and  an  affectation  among  a  certain  class  of 
Greek  men  of  letters  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
Christians  and  to  pretend  to  confuse  them  with  the 
Jews.'      Further,   in   the  collection   of  temple  money 
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(now  a  state  tax)  from  the  Jews,  according  to  Suetonius 
{Dom.  12),  those  also  were  taken  account  of  qui  vel 
improfessi  Judaicam  viverent  vitam  (or :  Judaitam 
Jidem  similem  viverent  vitam)  vel  dissimulata  origine 
imposita  genii  tribuia  non  pependissent.  As  at  that 
time  Utit.  Judaicus  fiscus  acerbissime  actus  est,  it  would 
be  very  remarkable  if  here  we  were  not  intended  to 
understand  both  the  Jewish  Christians  regarded  as  cir- 
cumcised persons  and  the  Gentile  Christians  regarded 
as  proselytes.  The  Roman  officers,  we  know  from 
Suetonius,  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary,  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  fact  of  circumcision  by  inspection. 
Even  though  greed  may  well  have  been  a  motive  for 
conniving  at  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is 
plain  that  the  danger  to  the  state  presented  by  the  Chris- 
tians cannot  have  been  taken  very  seriously.  We 
are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  story  (as  far 
as  it  can  be  believed)  of  Hegesippus  (in  Eus.  HE 
819/)  that  Domitian  released  the  grandchildren  o£ 
Jude,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  as  not  being  dangerous 
persons,  although  they  confessed  themselves  to  be  not 
only  descendants  of  David,  but  also  Christians.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  his  reign  that  the  persecution  began. 

viii.  Nerva. — As  far  as  the  accusations  under  Domi- 
tian had  reference  to  Christians  they  are  covered  by  the 
regulations  of  Nerva  (Cassius  Dio,  Ixviii.  1 2,  after 
Xiphilinus). 

Tertullian  {Apol.  5)  and  Hegesippus  (Eus.  HE  Hi.  20  5) 
erroneously  attribute  the  regulations  to  Domitian  himself.  The 
text  of  Cassius  Dio  is  :  tqv9  t«  Kfttvtuiivov^  in'  aa^fitiif  a^jjice  xat 
Tovv  <f>€vyovTat  icanryaye  .  .  .  toi?  6i  8ri  oAAoif  ovr'  dcre/Seias  out' 
*Iou£aticoi;  /5tov  KaToiTtSiaBai  riKa?  (rv»«xa>pi^<rei/. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  the  Christian  persecutions 
makes  it  evident  that  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
7  Result  of  ^^^^  conducted  were  by  no  means  clearly 
disGnssion.  ^^  forth,  and  that  (partly  on  this  account, 
but  mainly  from  want  of  information)  we 
can  hardly  venture  to  suppose  the  persecutions  to  have 
been  of  so  great  frequency  as  we  should  have  expected 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mommsen  and  Ramsay. 
In  particular,  had  they  been  so  frequent,  the  hesitation 
of  Pliny— or.  at  all  events,  that  of  Trajan — would  be 
quite  inexplicable.  Ramsay's  answer  (chap.  10,  §  6),  that 
Trajan's  words — neque  enim  in  universum  aliquid  quod 
quasi  certam  formam  habeat  constitui  potest — refer  to 
Pliny's  doubt  whether  or  not  the  question  of  age  should 
be  allowed  to  make  a  difference  in  the  punishment,  is 
quite  inadmissible.  Neque  enim  does  not  refer  to  the 
decision  upon  a  matter  which  was  still  in  question.  It 
refers,  in  commendation,  to  a  judgment  which  Pliny  had 
already  taken  :  actum  quern  debuisti  .  .  .  secutus  es. 
Thus  Ramsay's  conjectures  of  some  archive  which 
Trajan  caused  to  be  searched  for  the  decisions  of  his 
predecessors  upon  previous  references  by  other  pro- 
curators must  also  be  rejected.  Whatever  the  principles 
of  the  government,  and  however  strongly  they  may 
have  led,  if  rigidly  interpreted,  to  unrenitiing  search 
for  and  punishment  of  Christians  once  these  had  been 
definitely  distinguished  from  Jews,  they  can  have  been 
carried  into  practice  only  in  an  intermittent  way.  In 
the  conditions  of  privacy  in  which,  as  we  know,  the 
Christians  carried  out  the  exercises  of  their  religion, 
no  direct  danger  to  the  state  can  have  manifested 
itself.  In  Pergamum  Antipas  was  the  only  martjT 
(Rev.  213).  Therefore,   Trajan's  conquirendi  non 

sunt  was  a  mitigation  in  principle,  indeed,  but  not 
necessarily  in  practice.  If  only  parties  could  be 
found  to  denounce,  persecutions  could  be  instituted, 
after  Trajan's  time,  on  a  much  greater  scale  than 
before  under  the  influ.'nce  of  the  stricter— but  seldom 
used — principle  of  conquirere.  Such,  according  to  all 
documents,  was  in  reality  the  case. 

For  the  period  before  Trajan  we  know  of  persecutions  only 
under  Nero  and  Domitian.  Tertullian,  for  example,  was  not 
aware  of  any  others  {Apol.  5),  and  Melito  in  his  Apology  to 
Antoninus  Pius  (a/.  Eus.  HE  iv.  269)  expressly  says  that  only 
Nero  and  Domitian  (/aoi'oi  irorrwi'  Ne'poii'  Kai  Ao^ertat^O  had 
given  up  the  Christians  to  the  slanders  of  denouncers.     To  the 
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same  purpose  we  have  the  statement  of  Origen  (c.  Cels.  8  8) 
that  oXtyoi  icard  icatpoy^  cat  a^toSpa  evapi6u.riTOt  .  .  .  rtOtn^- 
Kaaiv ;  over  against  which  the  iroAv  w^riBoi  cicAeKTwy  spoken  of 
by  Clemens  Romanus  (i.  6 1)  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  ingcns 
multitudo  of  Tacitus,  must,  of  course,  not  be  overlooked. 

In  view  of  such  definite  statements  as  these,  it  is  not 
possible  to  explain  the  silence  of  our  authors — especially 
that  of  Christian  authors — on  the  persecutions  which 
Kamsay  infers  to  have  been  instituted  under  V^espasian 
and  Titus,  as  being  due  only  to  the  shortness  of  those 
reigns — or  rather  the  shortness  of  the  portions  of  them 
in  which  persecutions  occurred  (above,  §  6,  vi.  end) — 
or  to  the  fact  that  the  Christians  had  no  eyes  for  any- 
thing except  the  imminent  end  ol  the  world  (Ramsay, 
chap.  12,  §  2). 

Ramsay,  it  is  true,  finds  support  by  assigning  i  Pet. 
to  about  the  year  80  A.  D  — that  is  to  say,  the  reign  of 
8  Date  of  ^'^^  (chap.  13 1-3) — or  to  75-79  a.d.,  in  the 

*  p  .  reign  of  Vespasian  {Expositor,  Oct.  1893, 
p.  286).  He. does  so,  however,  on  grounds 
the  validity  of  which  depends  on  that  of  his  hypothesis. 

He  show«>  with  truth  that  the  epistle  presupposes  accusations 
on  account  of  the  mere  nomen  Christianuni  (4 15 yi),  and  that  it 
was  composed  at  the  beginning  of  a  persecution  (4 12  81417  214). 
It  has  also  been  rightly  urged  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assign- 
ing it  to  the  year  112  on  the  mere  ground  that  then  for  the  first 
time  a  persecution  of  Christians  over  the  whole  o\Kov\t.ivi\  {l>  9) 
became  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  before  that  date  there 
had  been  no  persecution  which  had  touched  or  threatened  the 
provinces  named  in  1 1  and  gave  cause  to  anticipate  its  extension 
over  the  whole  habitable  world. 

When  the  contents  of  this  letter  are  considered,  no 
one  who  can  be  reached  by  critical  considerations 
will  unreservedly  maintain  its  genuineness,  containing 
as  it  does  so  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Peter  and  so 
much  that  is  reminiscent  of  Paul. 

The  presence  in  1  r  7  of  the  words  fitounropa  and  SokC/jllov, 
which  here  are  superfluous  and  disturbing,  and  have  their 
appropriate  place  only  in  Ja.  1  z  3,  shows  its  dependence  on 
that  epistle,  which  in  its  turn  depends  not  only  on  the 
Kpistles  of  Paul  but  also  on  that  to  the  Hebrews  (11  31,  cp  Ja. 
225).  Dependence  on  James  is  shown  also  in  1  Pet.  65/,  which 
is  borrowed  from  Ja.46yi  In  the  latter  passage  the  o^v  is 
logical  (Beov  44...  Oty),  and  in  the  former,  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  the  aAAi}Aotf  of  v.  5  should  have  been  followed  by  some 
such  expression  as  'submit  yourselves  one  to  another,'  if  the 
writer  had  been  following  a  natural  and  not  a  borrowed  train  of 
thought. 

As  for  the  word  dWorptocTrlffKoiroi,  the  only  satis- 
factory explanation  of  its  use  in  i  Pet.  4  15,  to  denote  a 
criminal  of  the  same  class  as  ipovevs  and  K\^7m)s,  is 
that  of  Hilgenfeld,  according  to  whom  what  is  intended 
is  the  class  of  delaiores,  who  made  a  trade  of  denunci- 
ation, which  was  first  made  criminal  by  Trajan  (Plin. 
Panegyr.  34/.).  By  dXXorptocirtcr/coirot  Ramsay  under- 
stands people  who  stir  up  strife  between  members  of 
the  same  family,  or  between  servants  and  masters. 
This  accusation  could  be  very  easily  brought  against 
Christians,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  attempt  conversions. 
Ramsay's  assertion,  however,  that  Nero  gave  power 
to  the  courts  of  justice  thenceforward  to  regard 
such  persons  as  magicians  and  to  punish  them  as 
criminals  (chap.  15 1),  rests  upon  no  documentary  evi- 
dence :  it  proceeds  solely  upon  his  own  interpretation  of 
the  maUficcE  of  Suetonius  (above,  §  6,  v. ).  Nor  has 
Ramsay  made  out  (chap.  8,  §§  i  2,  pp.  280/.  290)  that 
I  Pet.  presupposes  search  for  Christians  to  have  been 
made  by  the  state. 

Were  this  so,  the  epistle  couldj  of  course,  have  been  written 
only  either  before  Trajan's  decision,  conatnrendi  non  Sunt,  or 
after  the  re-enactment  of  coTtquirere  by  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but 
here  again  it  has  to  be  remarked  that,  if  only  there  were  de- 
nunciations enough — and  Ramsay  himself  (chap.  10,  8  2)  is  aware 
how  readily  these  could  at  any  tune  appear  among  the  class  of 
sellers  of  sacrificial  animals  (Pliny  to  Trajan,  10),  or  among  people 
in  the  position  of  Demetrius  (Acts  19  24-34),  or  of  the  masters  of 
the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination  (16  16-19) — <  P^^-  8  15  58 
become  intelligible  enough,  even  after  the  publication  of  Trajan's 
conquirendi  non  sunt. 

We  may  still  hold,  therefore,  that  i  Pet  was  written 
in  112  A.D. 

The  one  new  thing  we  have  learned  is  that,  when 
I  Pet.  touches  upxjn  the  subject  of  punishment  for  the 
mere  name  of  Christian  (4 16),   it  is  describing  not   a 
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I  new  attitude  of  the  authorities  but  one  that  they  have 
I  been  taking  for  some  time.  This  very  fact  makes  it 
impossible  to  use  this  passage  as  Ramsay  does  as  fixing 
the  date  of  the  epistle  for  the  transition  period  during 
which  punishment  of  Christians  only  for  Jiagitia  was 
giving  place  to  a  system  of  persecution  for  the  mere 
name.  Ramsay  (chap.  1 3,  §  i )  argues  that  this  last  moile 
of  persecution  must  have  been  new  to  the  author, 
because  at  the  same  time  his  language  constantly  pre- 
supposes the  continuance  of  the  old  state  of  things  ; 
but  the  exhortation  in  4 15  that  none  should  suffer  as  a 
flagitious  person  is  not  in  any  case  out  of  place,  even  if 
Jiagitia  had  not  thitherto  been  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  punishment  of  Christians  proceeded ;  against  such 
Jiagitia  Paul  also  constantly  warns  his  readers  (Gal. 
5  19-21  I  Cor.  69/2  Cor.  12 20  f.  Rom.  13 1-13),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  there  \\  as  no  thought  of  C  hristian 
persecution.  Fiulher,  the  hope  of  being  able  by  •  seemly 
behaviour '  and  •  good  works '  to  convince  the  secular 
power  of  the  injustice  of  persecution  ( i  Pet.  2  12  813  etc. ) 
is  one  that  Christians  can  never  have  wholly  abandoned, 
and  it  found  a  reasonable  justification  in  the  plea  of 
Pliny  (27-10)  for  mild  treatment  of  those  who  had  been 
denounced.  We  can  understand  its  persistence  most 
easily  on  the  assumption,  as  made  above,  that  persecu- 
tion was  only  then  beginning. 

The  very  positions  argued  for  by  Mommsen  (and 
accepted  by  Ramsay)  make  it  clear  that  there  never 

9    Conclusion.  ^^^    ^^"    ^    V^noA    during    which 
.  wv  Christians,   although   recognised   as  a 

distinct  religious  society,  were  punished  for  Jiagitia 
merely,  and  not  on  account  of  the  nomen.  The  strength 
of  Mommsen's  view  lies  precisely  in  this :  that  the 
name,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  also  became  punish- 
able. According  to  Mommsen, we  must  also  conclude, 
conversely,  that  yihera  Jiagitia  alone  are  punished  the 
nomen  is  not  yet  known.  PJven  for  the  time  of  Nero 
this  argumentation  would  be  conclusive,  had  he  not 
wanted  incendiaries.  But  if.  as  Ramsay  says,  Chris- 
tians under  Nero  were  already  recognised  as  distinct 
from  Jews,  then  Jiagitia  other  than  fire-raising — as.  for 
example,  witchcraft — cannot,  even  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  Neronian  persecution  (on  the  assumption  of  there 
having  been  such  a  stage  at  all),  have  been  the  sole 
ground  on  which  condemnation  proceeded.  On 

the  question  as  to  the  date  at  which  Christianity  first 
began  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  religion  we  must 
confess  ourselves  completely  at  a  loss.  Only  this  much 
is  certain :  that  it  had  come  about  before  the  time  of 
Pliny's  governorship.  From  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  view  of  Neumann  (and  Lipsius)  appears  the  most 
plausible  :  the  view,  namely,  that  the  distinction  first  re- 
ceived recognition  under  Domitian,  and,  more  precisely, 
in  the  last  year  of  his  reign.  To  this  Weizsiicker  and 
others'  object,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  highly  improb- 
able that  Christians  should  have  passed  for  Jews  so  long. 
The  simple  facts  that  they  did  not  accept  circumcision, 
and  frequented,  not  the  synagogues  but  meeting- places 
of  their  own,  and  moreover  often  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Jews,  made  the  recognition  of  a  distinction 
inevitable — especially  as  the  Roman  authorities,  most 
notably  in  matters  affecting  societies,  were  wont  to 
take  careful  cognisance  of  even  the  minutest  trifles,  and 
of  course,  in  a  formal  investigation,  had  means  readily 
at  their  disposal  for  eliciting  every  detail.  If  we  had 
nothing  but  Suetonius's  account  of  Nero  to  go  upon, 
these  considerations  would  certainly  be  held  to  be 
conclusive  even  for  the  time  of  Nero  ;  but  we  have 
Taciius,  who  makes  us  hesitate  ;  anil  what  is  said  about 
Domitian  goes  against  Weizsacker's  conclusion.  Chris- 
tian sources  give  no  hope  of  a  decision.  Ramsay's  citation 
of  I  Pet  does  not  hold  good  ;  that  of  the  Apocalypse 

1  E.g.y  Keim,  the  only  one  besides  Lipsius  (and  Carr,  Expos.y 
June  '98,  pp.  456-463)  who  has  ^a-/^^«<;  taken  up  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Christian  ^Aus  dent  Urckristen' 
thum,  1878,  1  171-181). 
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is  worthless  as  long  as  the  unity  and  the  date  of  the 
book  continue  to  be  as  cjuestionable  as  they  are  ;  and 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  too  doubtful.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  lliai  they  speak  of  flagitia  as  the 
ground  of  persecution ,  so  as  to  necessitate  their  being 
assigned  to  the  penod  of  Nero,  even  if  Ramsays 
view  is  adopted  as  correct ;  for  2  Tim.  29  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  Paul  suffers  b<'cause  he  is  regarded 
as  a  Ka/coDp7os— it  can  just  as  well  mean  that  he  suffers 
the  same  penalties  as  those  to  which  a  KO.Koi'p'^oi  is 
liable,  but  that  the  cause  of  them  is  in  his  case  his 
preaching  of  the  gospel  (^i'  ^) — in  other  words,  his 
Christianity.  In  like  manner,  it  is  quite  as  conceivable  in 
2  Tim.  3 12  that  the  nomen  is  the  cause  of  the  sufferings 
of  all  C-'hristians  as  \.h\x\  jiagitia  are.  As  for  the  Third 
Ciospel  and  .Acts,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above 
(^  2),  they  show  only  that  their  author,  about  100-130 
A.D.,  was  acquainted  with  the  name,  and  knew  nothing 
as  to  its  origin  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
place  its  date  about  the  year  40.  All  that  the 

present  discussion  can  be  regarded  as  contributing 
towards  the  solution  of  the  question  is  the  conjecture 
that  the  Pagans,  in  as  far  as  they  knew  the  true 
character  of  Christianity  at  a  time  before  that  which  we 
have  definitely  ascertained,  hardly  took  any  cognisance 
of  it— on  account  of  the  infrequency  with  which  it  came 
under  public  notice.  p.  w.  s. 

CHRONICLER    (T3Tp),    28.8162024.    Is.  863. 

RV'mg.  .    EV  RkcORDER  i^q.V.). 

CHRONICLES  (D^Djn  n^-H),  1  K.  14 19.  See  His- 
torical Literature,  §  13/ 

CHRONICLES,  BOOKS  OF.  In  the  Hebrew  canon 
Chronicles  is  a  single  book,  entitled  D^D'H  ^13^, 
Events  of  the  Times. 

The  full  title  would  be  CT5'n  nST  TSD,  Book  oj  Events  of 
the  Times  ;  and  this  again  appears  to  have  been  a  dcsigiiaiioii 
commonly  applied  to  special  histories  in  the  more 
1.  NftinO.  definite  shape  —  Events  0/  the  Times  of  King 
Dax'id,  or  the  like  (iCh.27a4  Esth.  IO2  etc.). 
The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long  book  into  two,  and 
adopted  the  title  TlapaAetTro^eiv,  Things  [eften]  oinitted  [scit. 
in  the  other  historical  lxx)ks  ;  cod.  A  adds  0ao-iAeu>^  respecting 
the  kings  or  tw*'  BaaiAciuiK  lovha  :  see  Bacher,  Z.  \  I'll'  1^305^ 
(*95)).  Jerome,  following  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  title,  sug- 
gested the  name  oiCh>onicdn  instead  o{  ParaltpomenOn  primus 
et  secumius.     Hence  tlie  En^^lish  Chrvnicies. 

The  book  of  Chronicles  begins  with  Adam  and  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration. 

o  n/*«  A-r{/\n   ^^^   continuation  of  the  narrative  is 

NfihAn^^  begins  by  repeating  a  Ch.  8622/.  and 
filling  up  the  fragment  of  the  decree  of 
Cjrrus.  A  closer  examination  of  those  parts  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  which  are  not  extracted  word  for  word  from 
earlier  documents  or  original  memoirs,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah  was  oritjin- 
ally  one  work,  displaying  throughout  the  peculiarities 
of  language  and  thought  of  a  single  editor  (see  §  3). 
Thus  the  fragmentary  close  of  2  Chronicles  marks 
the  disruption  of  .1  previously-existing  continuity.  In 
the  gradual  compilation  of  the  canon  the  necessity  for 
incorporating  in  the  Holy  Writings  an  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  post-exilic  theocracy  was  felt,  before 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  supplement  Samuel  and 
Kings  by  adding  a  second  history  of  the  pre-exilic 
period.  Hence  Chronicles  is  the  last  book  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  following  the  book  of  Ezra- Nehemiah, 
which  properly  is  nothing  else  than  its  sequel. 

Whilst  the  original  unity  of  this  series  of  histories  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  it  will  be  more  convenient  in  the 
present  article  to  deal  with  Chronicles  alone,  reserving  the 
relation  of  the  several  books  for  the  article  Historical 
Literature  [g.  v. ,  §  14/ ).  The  author  used  a  difterent 
class  of  sources  for  the  history  of  the  pre-exilic  and  the 
post-exilic  periods  resjx»ctively  ;  and  thus  the  critical 
questions  affecting  Chronicles  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
distinct  from  those  which  meet  us  in  the  book  of  Ezra- 
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Nehemiah.  Besides,  the  identity  or  authorship  cannot 
be  conclusively  demonstrated  except  by  a  comparison  of 
results  drawn  from  a  separate  consideration  of  each  book. 
Of  the  authorship  of  Chronicles  we  know  only  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  colour 
-  -^  .  of  the  language  stamps  the  book  as  one 
3.  liaw.    ^f  jjj^    j^j^j    .^   the    OT   (see  §    11);    but 

it  leads  to  no  exact  determination  of  date.  In  i  Ch. 
297,  which  refers  to  the  time  of  David,  a  sum  of 
money  is  reckoned  by  darics  (but  see  Uram),  which 
certainly  implies  that  the  author  wrote  after  that 
Persian  coin  had  long  been  current  in  Judea.  'i'he 
chief  passage  appealed  to  by  critics  to  fix  the  date, 
however,  is  iCh.  3i9^,  where  the  descendants  of 
Zerubb.ibel  seen  to  be  reckoned  to  six  generations  (so 
Ewald,  liertheau,  etc ). 

The  pavsage  !<;  confused,  and  9  reads  it  so  as  to  give  as 
many  as  ele\cn  generations  (so  Zunz,  Nold.,  Kuen.  f  'Ju  5 ;  cp 
Koii.  %b\  ^)\  w-niisi  on  the  other  hand  tho^e  \^ho  plead  for  an 
early  date  are  disposed  to  assume  An  inieqiolation  or  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  or  to  separate  all  that  follows  the  name  of  Jesaiah 
in  V.  21  from  what  precedes  (Movers,  Keil).  It  seems  impossible, 
however,  by  aiiy  fair  treatment  of  the  text  to  obtain  fewer  than 
six  generations,  and  this  result  agrees  with  the  probability  that 
Hat  tush  (r'.  22),  who,  on  the  interpretation  which  we  prefer, 
belongs  to  the  fourth  generation  from  Zerubbabel,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Ezra  (Ezra  82). 

Thus  the  Chronicler  lived  at  least  two  generations  after 
Ezra.  With  this  it  accords  ver>'  well  that  in  Nehemiah 
five  generations  of  high  priests  are  enumerated  from 
Jeshua  (1*2 10/),  and  that  the  last  name  is  that  of 
Jaddua,  who,  as  we  know  from  Josephus,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Tliat  the 
Chronicler  wrote  after  the  period  of  the  Persian 
supremacy  was  past  has  boon  argued  by  Ewald  {Hist. 
1 173)  and  others,  firom  the  use  of  the  title  King  01 
Persia  {2Ch.  ^623). 

The  official  title  of  the  Achasmenidae  was  not '  King  of  Persia,' 
but  'the  King,'  'the  (.ireat  King,'  tie  'King  of  Kings,'  the 
'King  of  the  l^inds,'  etc.  (sec  Rl»<»»  \\\xjf.bxi\jf.'3t-^jff.)\ 
and  the  first  of  these  expressions  is  that  used  by  K/ra  (7  27yC  81 
etc.),  Nch.  (Ill  'l\ff.)t  and  other  Jews  writing  under  the 
Persian  rule  (Hag.  1 1  15  Zech.  7  i  Ezra 4 8  11  56/  etc.). 

What  seems  to  be  certain  and  important  for  a  right 
estimate  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  lived  a  consider- 
able time  after  Ezra,  probably  indeed  (Nold.  Kuen.) 
after  300  B.C.,  and  was  entirely  under  the  influence  ot 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy.  This 
standpoint  determined  the  nature  of  his  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  his  j:>eople. 

The  true  importance  of  Hebrew  history  had  always 

centred  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was  the  j^eople  of 

4.  Character:    Vahw6.  the  spiritual  God     The  tragic 

its  explanation.  '"T'^  "l^f"  dislmguishes  the  annals 

iMi  oA^A<uM,i»vu.  ^j.  jg^^j  ^j.^^^   ^j^^  forgotten  history 

of  Moab  or  Damascus,  lies  wholly  in  that  long  con- 
test which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things 
and  the  supremacy  of  Yahw6's  purjjose,  in  the  political 
ruin  of  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless  depositary  01 
these  sacred  truths.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
impossible  to  write  the  history  of  Israels  fortunes  other- 
wise than  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  Hebrew  history,  however,  more  than  one 
point  of  view  might  be  taken  up.  The  book  of  Kings 
looks  upon  the  history  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets— in 
that  spirit  which  is  still  echoed  by  Zcchariah  (I5/): 
'  Your  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  and  the  prophets,  could 
they  live  for  ever?  but  my  words  and  my  statutes,  which 
I  commanded  my  servants  the  prophets,  did  they  not 
overtake  your  fathers  ?  so  that  they  turned  and  said.  Like 
as  Yahw6  of  Hosts  thought  to  do  unto  us ...  so  hath  he 
dealt  with  us.'  Long  betore  the  Chronicler  wrote,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  a  great  change.  The  new  Jerusalem 
of  Ezra  was  organised  as  a  municipaUty  and  a  church, 
not  as  a  nation.  The  centre  of  religious  life  was  no 
longer  the  living  prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national, 
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but  ecclesiastical  or  municipal,  and  the  historical  con- 
tinuity of  the  nation  was  vividly  realised  only  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the 
solemn  assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of  a  feast  day. 

These  influences  naturally  operated  most  strongly  on 
those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To 
a  Levite,  even  more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of 
Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of  Jerusalem, 
of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple  ordinances.  Now 
the  author  of  Chronicles  betrays  on  every  page  his 
essentially  levitical  habit  of  mind.  It  even  seems 
possible,  from  a  close  attention  to  his  descriptions  of 
sacred  ordinances,  to  conclude  that  his  special  interests 
are  those  of  a  common  Levite  rather  than  of  a  priest, 
and  that  of  all  levitical  functions  he  is  most  partial  to 
those  of  the  singers,  a  member  of  whose  guild  Ewald 
conjectures  him  to  have  been. 

To  such  a  man  the  older  delineation  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  especially  in  Samuel  and  Kings,  could  not  but 
appear  to  be  deticient  in  some  directions,  whilst  in  other 
respects  its  narrative  seemed  superfluous  or  open  to 
misunderstanding,  as  for  example  by  recording,  and 
that  without  condemnation,  things  inconsistent  with  the 
pentateuchal  law.  The  history  of  the  ordinances  of 
worship  holds  a  very  small  place  in  the  older  record. 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  have  not  thai  central  place  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  which  they  occupied  in  the  minds 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  post-exilic  times.  Liirge 
sections  of  the  old  history  are  devoted  to  the  religion  and 
politics  of  the  northern  kingdom,  which  are  altogether 
unintelligible  and  uninteresting  when  measured  by  a 
strictly  levitical  standard  ;  and  in  general  the  whole 
problems  and  struggles  of  the  earlier  period  turn  on 
points  which  had  ceased  to  be  cardinal  in  the  life  of  the 
new  Jerusalem,  which  was  no  longer  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  the  claims  of  the  Word  of  Yahw^  and  the 
exigencies  of  political  affairs  and  social  customs,  and 
which  could  not  comprehend  that  men  absorbed  in 
deeper  spiritual  contests  had  no  leisure  for  such  things 
as  the  niceties  of  levitical  legislation. 

Thus  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
which  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to 
the  theocracy  of  Zion,  keeping  Jenisalem  and  the 
temple  in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine 
pragmatism  of  the  history,  with  reference,  not  so  much 
to  the  prophetic  word  as  to  the  fixed  legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch  (especially  the  Priest's  Code),  so  that  the 
whole  narrative  might  be  made  to  teach  that  Israel's 
glory  lies  in  the  observance  of  the  divine  law  and  ritual. 

I.  Outline  of  Chronicles.  The  book  falls  naturally 
into  three  parts,  i.  Introductory  resutnd  (i  Ch.  1-9). — 
B  Contents  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  systematic  completeness 
the  author  begins  with  Adam,  as  is  the 
custom  with  later  Oriental  writers.  He  had  nothing, 
however,  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  f)eriod  from 
Moses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  purpose. 
He,  therefore,  contracts  the  early  history  ( i  Ch.  1-9)  into 
a  series  of  genealogies,^  which  were  doubtless  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work  at  a  time 
when  every  Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the  purity 
of  his  Hebrew  descent  (see  Ezra 2  59  62,  and  cp  Gene- 
alogies, I.  §  3).  The  greatest  space  is  allotted  natur- 
ally to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  (qq.v.)  (23-423 
6  [5  27-6  66])  ;  but,  except  where  the  author  derives  his 
materials  from  the  earlier  historical  books  (as  in  1  3 1-16 
654-8X),  his  lists  are  meagre  and  imperfect,  and  his  data 
evidently  fragmentary.  Already,  however,  the  circum- 
stances and  interests  of  the  author  betray  themselves ; 
for  even  in  these  chapters  his  principal  object  is  evidently 
to  explain,  in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  conceptions 
of  his  age,  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  post-exilic  community. 

Observe  that  1  Ch.  9  2- 17a  is  excerpted  (with  merely  clerical 
differences)  from  Neh.  11  s^-iQa  (on  the  passage  see  Ezra,  ii.  § 
5  V>\  fi  15  [i]  ^)  \  and  that  the   tage  to  which  the  genealogies  in 

1  See  the  articles  on  the  several  tribes. 
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1  Ch.  8 17.24  and  833-40  (cp  9  35-44,  and  see  Benjamin,  §0)  are 
carried,  shows  that  their  purpose  is  to  give  the  pedigree  of  post - 
exilic  families  who  traced  their  descent  from  David  and  Saul 
respectively.  In  ch.  2  We.  {J)e gent. ;  cp  more  briefly  Prot.(*) 
^itj^.  [ET  ib.])  has  shown  that  w.  9  25-33  42-501,  forming  the 
kernel  of  the  chapter,  relate  to  pre-exilic  Judah,  whilst  w.  10-17 
18-24  34-4t  50^55  (like  the  greater  part  of  4  1-23)  have  reference 
to  the  circum.stances  of  the  posi-cxilic  community  ;  the  chief  aim 
of  ch.  2  is  to  explain  how  the  Calebiies.,  who  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  had  their  home  in  the  S.  of  Judah,  had  in  post -exilic 
times  to  find  new  homes  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  Judah 
(sec  Caleb,  §  3/). 

2.  Israel  before  the  schism  (i  Ch.  IO-2  Ch.  11. — From 
the  death  of  Saul  (i  Ch.  10)  the  history  becomes  fuller 
and  runs  parallel  with  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  author's  interest  in  past  times  appear  in  the 
omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's  reign  in 
Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  of  the  circumstances  of  Solomon's  accession, 
and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendour  of 
that  sovereign  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry. 

3.  The  Southern  Kingdom  (2  Ch.  12-36)— In  the 
later  history  the  northern  kingdom  is  quite  neglected,  and 
political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  atteniion,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as 
they  serve  to  exempUfy  God's  help  to  the  obedient  and 
his  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That  the  author  is 
always  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good 
rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  with  some  critics  to  a 
deliberate  suppression  of  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book 
was  throughout  composed  not  in  purely  historical 
interests,  but  with  a  view  to  inculcate  a  single  practical 
lesson. 

II.  Additions  to  Kings.  i.  The  more  important 
additions  which  the  Chronicler  makes  to  the  old 
n.irrative  consists  of  {a)  statistical  lists  (i  Ch.  12,  see 
David,  §  11,  iii.);  [b)  full  details  on  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  (see  Historical 
Literature,  §  15)  and  the  great  feasts  (see  Fkasts), 
or  the  archaeology  of  the  Levitical  ministry  (see 
Levites),  I  Ch.  13  15  16  (these  three  chapters  ex- 
panded remarkably  from  2  S.  6)  22-29  2  Ch.  29-31 
35i-i7  etc.) ;  and  {c)  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward, 
which  could  be  made  to  point  a  plain  religious  lesson  in 
favour  of  faithful  observance  of  the  Law. 

See  the  following  passages: — 2 Ch.  13 3-21  (AMjah),  14  9-15 
(Zerah),  15  1-15  (Asa  and  the  prophet  Az-ariah),  167-io(.'Vsa  and 
Hanani),  19  i-3(Jehoshaphat  and  the  prophet  Jehu),  20  Jehosha- 
phat  and  Moab,  etc.),  21 11-17  (Jehoram),  25  5-10 12-16  (Amaziah) 
etc 

These  narratives  often  include  prophetical  discourses, 
inculcating  the  same  principle  of  the  theocratic  con- 
ditions of  success  and  failure,  with  much  uniformity  ot 
expression,  and  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  of  the 
prophets  who  appear  in  Samuel  or  Kings. 

2.  Attention  should  be  directed  also  to  the  short 
insertions,  introduced  often  into  the  narratives  excerpted 
from  the  older  historical  books,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  them  at  some  point  where  they  appeared 
to  the  author  to  need  explanation  or  correction. 

Such  are  the  notes  on  ritual  i  Ch.  15  27a  28^  (David);  2  Ch. 
hxib-\yi  6  13  76  8  13-15  (Solomon) ;  236  &>  13  {tmddle)  18  (from 
T3)  iQ  (deposition  of  Athaliah) ;  349  ('  the  Levites ')  12  (from 
' and  the ')  13,  etc  ;  the  reflections  in  i  Ch.  21  6/.  (J oab's census); 

2  Ch.  8 11^  (Solomon's  wife's  palace) ;  12  12  (Rehoboam  humbling 
himself);  18 31^  (Yahwfe  delivers  Jehoshaphat)  ;  223/J  ^b  (cause 
of  Ahaziah's  wickedness) ;  25  27a  (to  *  Yahw^,'  cause  of  plot 
against  Amaziah);  2621  (middle)  23  {middle;  consequences  of 
Uzziah's  leprosy)  ;  27  6  (effects  of  Jotham's  piety) ;  S3  23  (char- 
acter of  Amon). 

The  minor  variations  of  Chronicles  from  Samuel  and 
Kings  are  analogous  in  principle  to  the  larger  additions 
and  omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  has  a  consistent 
and  well-marked  character,  presenting  the  history  in 
quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old 
narrative. 

Here,  then,  a  critical  question  arises.     Is  the  change 

of  perspective   wholly  due  to   a  different  selection  of 

6  SoiiTcaa.    '^^"^^  irom  authentic  historical  tradition  ? 

May  we  assume  that  everything  which  is 

new  in  (Chronicles  has  been  taken  exactly  from  older 
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sources,  or  must  we  judge  that  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  has  not  only  governed  the  selection  of  facts,  but 
also  coloured  the  statement  of  them?  Are  all  his 
novelties  new  data,  or  are  some  of  them  inferences  of 
his  own  from  the  same  data  as  he  before  us  in  other 
books  of  the  OT? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  must  first  inquire  what 
were  the  materials  at  his  command.  The  Chronicler 
makes  frequent  reference  to  earlier  histories  which  he 
cites  by  a  great  variety  of  names. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Kin^s. — That  the  names  '  Book 
of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,'  '  Book  of  the  Kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,'  •  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,' 
and  'Affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Israel'  (2Ch.  33i8,  Heb.) 
refer  to  a  single  work  is  not  disputed.  Under  one  or 
other  title  this  book  is  cited  some  ten  times  ( i  Ch.  9 1 
aCh.  I611  2526  277  2826  33 18  3627  368.  also  2O34 
3232,  noted  below). 

That  it  is  not  the  canonical  Kings  is  manifest  from 
what  is  said  of  its  contents. 

It  must  have  been  quite  an  extensive  work,  for  among  other 
things  it  contained  genealogical  statistics  (iCh.9i),  as  well  as 
other  particulars,  not  mentioned  in  the  existing  Book  of  Kings 
(see  2  Ch.  27  7  ^  18  3(>8) ;  and  it  incorporated  certain  older 
wridngs  of  (or  about)  prophets  —  in  particular  the  D^bdrim 
(IForas,  or  TMhcr  Matters,  i.e.,  History)  of  Jehu  ben  Hanani 
(zCh. 2034,  where  read  with  RV,  'which  is  inserted  in")  and 
the  V^ision  of  Isaiah  (2  Ch.3232X 

Now  it  is  noticeable  that,  where  the  Chronicler  does 
not  cite  this  comprehensive  work  at  the  close  of  a  king's 
reign,  he  generally  refers  to  some  special  authority 
which  bears  the  name  of  2^  prophet  (i  Ch.  2929,  Samuel, 
Nathan,  and  Gad  ;  2  Ch.  929,  Nathan,  Ahijah,  and  Iddo ; 
12i5,  Shemaiah  and  Iddo;  I322,  Iddo;  2622,  Isaiah). 
Never,  however,  are  both  the  Book  of  the  Kings  and 
a  special  prophetic  writing  cited  for  the  same  reign.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that,  in  other  cases  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Jehu  and  Isaiah  (see  above),  the 
writings  cited  under  the  names  of  various  prophets  were 
known  to  the  author  only  as  parts  of  the  great  Boik  of 
the  Kings. 

Even  2  Ch.  33 19  (cp  v,  iS),  where  AV  depjarts  from  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  but  probably  expresses  the  correct  reading,!  seems 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  oppose  this  conclusion  (which  is  now 
disputed  by  very  few  scholars)  except  in  the  case  of  Isaiah's 
history  of  Uzziah  (2Ch.2622),  where  the  form  of  the  reference 
is  different. 

The  references  to  these  DSbarim  will  thus  not  imply 
the  existence  of  historical  monographs  written  by  the 
prophets  with  whose  names  they  are  connected  ;  they 
will  merely  point  to  sections  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings, 
which  embraced  the  history  of  particular  prophets,  and 
were  hence  familiarly  cited  under  their  names. 

2.  The  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings.  — Whether 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  is  identical  with  the  Midrash 
{ RV,  badly.  Commentary)  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  (2  Ch. 
2427)  is  not  certain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar 
title  would  suggest  a  distinct  work  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  apparent  why,  if  (as  its  title  shows)  it  was  a 
comprehensive  work,  dealing  with  the  kings  generally, 
it  should  be  cited  for  only  one  reign.  The  term 
•Midrash,'^  moreover,  from  loy^  to  search  out,  investi- 

-T 

gate, — as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  discover  or  develop  a 
thought  not  apparent  on  the  surface.  — denotes  a  didactic 
or  homileiic  exposition,  or  an  edifying  religious  story 
(such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Tobil  or  Susannah) ;  the 
Midrash  here  referred  to  will  thus  have  been  a  work 
intended  to  develop  the  religious  lessons  deducible  from 
the  history  of  the  kings.  This,  however,  is  just  the 
guiding  motive  in  many  of  the  narratives,  peculiar  to 
Chronicles,  for  which  the  author  cites  as  his  authority 
the  Book  of  the  Kings;  the  last-named  work,  therefore, 
even  if  not  identical  with  the  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 

1  'The  Seers':  so®,  RVmg.,  Bertheau,  Kuenen,  Ball, 
Oettii,  Kautzsch.  Budde  and  Kittel  read  Vj)n  his  seers  (cp 
7/.  18).  Those  who  follow  MT  (as  Ew.  Hist.  I184,  Keil)  find 
in  V.  19  an  unknown  prophet  Hozai  (cp  AVnig.  RV). 

3  Though  common  in  Rabbinical  literature,  it  occurs  other* 
wise  in  the  OT  only  in  2Ch.  13  22. 
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the  Kings  (as  Ew.  We.  Kue.  with  much  probabihty 
suppose),  will  nevertheless  have  been  similar  in  character 
and  tendency  (cp  below,  §  9,  end). 

The  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2Ch.  I322)  will 
have  been  either  a  particular  section  of  the  Midrash  of 
the  Book  of  the  Kings,  or,  more  probably,  perhaps,  a 
separate  work  of  the  same  character,  which  was  attributed 
to  Iddo  as  its  author,  or  in  which  the  prophet  Iddo 
played  a  prominent  part  For  allusions  to  other 
authorities,  see  i  Ch.  617  2827  2724  2  Ch.  3525. 

3.  Conclusion. — All  these  writings  must  have  been 
/oj/-exilic  works ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  e.xcept  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  the  Chronicler  had 
access  to  any  sources  of  early  date  other  than  the 
canonical  histories  of  the  OT.  The  style  (see  below, 
§  1 1 )  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  part  of  the  additional 
matter*  peculiar  to  Chronicles  is  an  excerpt  from  any 
pre-exilic  writing. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Chronicler  used  any  historical  work  not 
accessible  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  this  lost  Book  of 
the  Kings.  Even  his  genealogical  hsts  may  have  been 
derived  from  that  work  (iCh.  9i),  though  for  these  he 
may  also  have  had  other  materials  at  command. 

4.  Sources  of  the  Canonical  Kings. — Now  we  know 
that  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  canonical  book  of 
Kings  were  entitled  Annals  ['events  of  the  times']  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively.  That  the 
lost  source  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  independent  of 
these  works  appears  probable  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  and  from  the  close  and  often  verbal 
parallelism  between  many  sections  of  the  two  biblical 
narratives.  Whilst  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings,  how- 
ever, had  separate  sources  for  the  N.  and  the  S.  king- 
doms, the  source  of  Chronicles  was  a  history  of  the  two 
kingdoms  combined,  and  so,  no  doubt,  was  a  more 
recent  work,  in  great  measure  extracted  from  the  older 
annals.  Still  it  contained  also  matter  not  derived  from 
these  works,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  from  2  K.  21 17  that 
the  Annals  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  gave  no  account  of 
Manassehs  repentance,  which,  according  to  2  Ch.  33 18/. , 
was  narrated  in  the  great  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. 

5.  Dependence  of  Chronicles  on  Kings.  —  It  was 
formerly  the  opinion  of  Bertheau,  and  other  scholars  {e.g. , 
Keil),  that  the  parallelisms  of  Chronicles  with  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  ultimate 
common  source  from  which  both  narratives  drew. 
Most  critics  hold,  however,  that  the  Chronicler  also 
drew  directly  from  the  canonical  Samuel  and  Kings,  as 
he  unquestionably  did  from  the  Pentateuch.  This 
opinion  is  probable  in  itself,  as  the  earlier  books  of  the 
OT  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  author  ;  and  the 
critical  analysis  of  the  canonical  Book  of  Kings  shows 
that  in  some  of  the  parallel  passages  the  Chronicler 
uses  words  which  were  not  taken  from  the  annals  but 
written  by  the  author  of  Kings  himself.  In  particular. 
Chronicles  agrees  with  Kings  in  those  short  notes  of  the 
moral  character  of  individual  monarchs  which  can  hardly 
be  ascribed  to  a  hand  earlier  than  that  of  the  final 
author  of  the  latter  book  (cp  e.g.,  2Ch.  2O32/.  [.Asa] 
with  I  K.  2243 ;  242  [Joash].  with  2  K.  I23  [2]  [JehoashJ ; 
25 1-4  [Amaziah],  with  2K.  I42/.  5/,  etc.).  It  is  of 
course  possible,  as  Bertheau  (xliv.  /)  and  Kuenen 
(§  32  15)  suppose,  that  the  author  of  the  chief  source  of 
Chronicles  had  already  incorporated  extracts  from  our 
canonical  book  of  Kings  ;  and  in  genei-al  the  connec- 
tions of  the  successive  historical  books  which  preceded 
the  present  canonical  histories  are  sufficiently  complex 
to  make  it  unwise  to  indulge  in  positive  assertions 
on  a  matter  in  which  so  many  possibilities  may  be 
suggested. 

1  Including  the  genealogies  and  statistical  matter,  which  (in 

>  so  far  as  they  are  not  colourless  lists  of  names)  show  unniistak> 

able  marks  of  the  Chronicler's  hand,  and  must  therefore  be 

regarded  as  his  compilations :  see,  e.^.,  the  late  expressions  in 

I  Ch.  2  30  4  21  22  33  33  39  42  5 1  2  etc. 
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In^  studying   Chronicles  a  sharp  distinction  ought 

always  to  be  drawn  between  the  parts  excerpted  (without 

7  TrAAtmAnt  ^^^^tantial  alteration)  from  the  airlier 

f  canonical    historical    books    and    the 

01  BOurces.  ^^^  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler.  The 
recently  published  edition  of  Chronicles  by  Kittel 
{SBOT),  in  which  such  excerpts  are  coloured  light  red, 
will  materially  assist  the  reader  in  doing  this. 

The  question  arises.  What  is  the  historical  value  of 
the  passages  peculiar  to  Chronicles?  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that,  except  for 
some  of  his  statistical  information,  his  one  genuine 
ancient  source  was  the  series  of  the  *  Former  Prophets,' 
Samuel  and  (more  largely)  Kings.  The  MSS  of  these 
books  which  he  employed  preserved  occasionally  a 
better  reading  than  is  found  in  the  existing  MT ;  but 
where  he  adds  to  the  earlier  narrative  or  departs  from 
it,  his  variations  are  seldom  such  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. In  large  measure  these  variations  are  due  to 
his  assumption,  the  validity  of  which  he  never  questions, 
that  the  religious  institutions  of  his  own  time  must  have 
existed  in  the  same  form  in  old  Israel. 

1.  Nigk  Places, — Living  in  a  time  when  high  places 
were  universally  r^arded  as  idolatrous,  the  Chronicler 
could  not  imagine  that  a  good  king  had  tolerated  them. 

Thus,  whereas  z  K.  15 14  2243  state  that  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
did  not  abolish  the  high  places,  the  Chronicler  (aCh.  14$  176) 
says  that  they  did  abolish  them. 

2.  Leviiical  Choirs. — Again,  he  assumes  that  the 
Levitical  organisation  of  his  own  time,  and  especially 
the  three  choirs  of  singers,  were  established  by  David. 

Had  this  really  been  the  case,  the  silence  of  the  older  history 
would  be  inexplicable;  indeed  the  Book  of  Ezra-Nehemiah 
shows  that,  even  at  the  time  of  the  return  from  Babylon,  the 
system  witn  which  the  Chronicler  was  familiar  had  not  been 
elaborated,  for  the  'sineers'  there  still  form  a  separate  class' 
not  yet  incorporated  with  the  Levites. 

(a)  The  narrative  in  aS.6  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
does  not  say  a  word  respecting  the  presence  of  Levites  upon  the 
occs^ion.  In  x  Ch.  13  \h/.  this  omission  is  ^  made  good  :  the 
Levites,  including  the  singers,  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremony  ;  the  mishap  of  Uzzah  is  represented  (15 13)  as  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  ark  had  not  at  first  been  properly  carried  by 
the  Levites,  and  a  psalm  composed  of  parts  of  three^*/-cxilic 
psalms  (105i-i5  961-134  106 1 47^!)  is  placed  in  David's  mouth 
(16  8-36). 

ilf)  In  I  K.87  the  ark  is  borne  by  priests  (in  accordance  with 
pt.8l9jand  all  pre-exilic  allusions);  but  in  2Ch.54  'Levites' 
is  substituted  for  'priests,'  to  bring  the  passage  into  conformity 
with  the  later  Levitical  law. 

(£■)  In  a  K.  11  Jehoiada's  assistants  in  the  revolution  which 
cost  Athaliah  her  life,  are  the  foreign  body-guard,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  employed  in  the  temple  down  to  the  time 
of  Ezekiel  (44  7) ;  but  in  a  Ch.  23  the  Carians  ^see  Cherethites) 
and  the  foot-guards  give  place  to  the  Levites,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  second  temple,  which  did  not  allow  aliens 
to  ap|proach  so  near  to  the  holy  things.  *  Deliberate  altera- 
tions (Be.)  are  in  consequence  introduced  throughout  the 
narrative :  and  a  new  colouring  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
occiirrencok 

{d)  There  are  other  incidental  allusions,  also,  which  show  that 
the  author  is  really  describing  institutions  of  a  date  later  than 
the  age  to  which  he  refers  (hem.  Thus  (i.)  not  only  do  the 
gates  mentioned  in  xCh.26  (under  David)  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  temple,  but  also  the  Persian  name  Parbar  (y.z'.), 
given  to  one  of  them  {^.  18),  shows  that  the  writer  is  thinking  of 
the  po-;t-exilic  temple,  (ii.)  The  allusions  in  aCh.lSix  (in  the 
speech  put  into  Abijah's  mouth)  to  the  golden  candlestick  and 
the  evening  burnt-offering,  point  also  to  the  usage  of  the  same 
age  :  in  the  pre-exilic  temple  the  number  of  golden  candlesticks 
was  not  one  but  ten  (1K..749;  see,  however,  Candlestick, 
§  i),  and  the  evening  sacrifice  of  the  pre-exilic  temple  was  not  a 
holocaust  but  a  cereal  oblation  din^D*  xK.1836  a  K.  16x5 
En-a94)t2 

In  his  descriptions  of  pre-exilic  solemnities,  as  in  the 
speeches  which  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  pre-exilic 
characters,   the  Chronicler  is  unconsciously  an   unim- 

1  A  portion  of  Robertson  Smith's  article  in  the  EB  is  here 
omitted ;  and  this  and  the  following  section  (§  8)  exhibit  the  (pre- 
sumably) more  matured  view  expressed  by  the  author  in  OTJC^ 
(9a).  pp.  140-148  (cp  ed.  X,  pp.  419-423). 

2  Cp  X  Ch.  21  a8-22 1  (excusing  David  s  sacrifice  on  Araunah  s 
threshing-floor  and  explaining  why  he  could  not  go  to  Gibeon) ; 
a  Ch.  1 3A-6a  (IcRalising  the  worship  at  the  high-place  of  Gibeon  ; 

*cp  xCh.  1639^1);  TgyC  (i  K.  865JC,  altered  to  harmonise  with 
the  practice  of  the  post-exilic  temple);  and  the  short  notices 
relating  to  ritual,  especially  the  functions  of  the  singers,  instanced 
above  (§  s,  end  ;  cp  §  7[2j). 
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peachable  witness  to  the  religious  usages  and  beliefe 
of  his  Q)\ai  time  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  sound  historical 
principles  to  treat  his  testimony  with  regard  to  antiquity 
as  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  older  and  more 
nearly  contemporary  historical  writings,  where  the  two, 
whether  directly  or  by  legitimate  inference,  are  at 
variance. 

Another  principle  traceable  in  the  Chronicler's  addi- 
tions is  the  tendency  not  merely  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
_.  doctrine  of  divine  retribution,  but  also  to 

Chronicltr»ii  represent   it  as  acting   immediately  (see 

*  prophets  the  retributive  justice  of  God  is 
manifest  in  the  general  course  of  the  history — the  fall  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  is  the  fruit  of  sin  and  rebellion  against 
Yahwe's  moral  commands — but  God's  justice  is  mingled 
with  long-suffering,  and  the  prophets  do  not  suppose 
that  every  sin  is  punished  promptly,  and  that  temporary 
good  fortune  is  always  die  reward  of  righteousness. 
The  aim  of  very  many  of  the  additions  made  in 
Chronicles  to  the  old  history,  is  to  show  that  in  Israel 
retribution  followed  immediately  on  good  or  bad  con- 
duct, especially  on  obedience  or  disobedience  to  pro- 
phetic warnings. 

{a)  In  I  K.2248  we  read  that  Jehoshaphat  built  Tarshish- 
ships  (/.<•.,  great  merchant  vessels)  at  Eaon-geber  for  the  S. 
Arabian  gold-trade  ;  but  the  ships  were  wrecked  before  starting. 
For  this  the  Chronicler  seeks  a  religious  reason.  As  i  K. 
proceeds  to  relate  that,  after  the  disaster,  Ahariah  of  Israel 
offered  to  join  Jehoshaphat  in  a  fresh  enterprise,  and  the  latter 
declined,  the  narrative  of  i  K.  2248  is  so  altered  in  2  Ch.  2635^ 
37^  as  to  represent  the  king  of  Israel  as  having  been  partner  in 
the  ships  that  were  wrecked ;  whilst  in  v.  37a  there  is  an 
addition  stating  that  Jehoshaphat  was  warned  by  a  prophet  of 
the  certain  failure  of  an  undertaking  in  which  he  was  associated 
with  the  wicked  Ahaziah. 

(^)  In  a  K.  3  we  read  of  a  war  with  Moab  in  which  Jehosha- 
phat was  associated  with  the  wicked  house  of  Ahab,  and  came 
off  scathless.  In  Chronicles  this  war  is  entirely  omitted,  and  in 
its  place  we  have  (2  Ch.  20)  an  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat  alone 
against  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  in  which  the  Jewish  king, 
having  opened  the  campaign — with  the  assistance  of  the  Levites 
— with  suitable  prayer  and  praise,  has  no  further  task  than  to 
spoil  the  dead  of  the  enemy  who  have  &,llen  by  one  another's 
hands. 

(c)  Kings  states  simply  as  a  fact  that  Shishak  invaded  Judah 
and  carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  palace :  the 
Chronicler  inserts  between  x  K.  142$  and  ao  a  notice  explaining 
that  this  was  because  Rehoboam  had  forsaken  Yahw^,  but  that, 
as  he  and  hLs  princes  had  humbled  themselves,  they  should  not 
be  entirely  destroyed  (2  Ch.  122^-8  ;  cp  v.  la). 

{d)  In  Kings,  Asa,  who  according  to  zK.  15x4  was  a  good 
king  all  his  days,  had  in  his  old  age  (c.  33)  a  disease  in  his  feet. 
With  the  object,  apparently,  of  accounting  for  this,  the  Chronicler 
explains  (aCh.l67-xo;  cp  the  addition  in  v.  la^l)  that  three 
years  previously  he  had  snown  a  distrustful  spirit  by  contracting 
an  alliance  with  Benhadad  (which  is  mentioned  in  x  K.  15 17-22, 
without  any  mark  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  narrator). 
The  singular  dates  in  aCh.  15iq  16  i  (wrhich  place  Baashas 
invasion  at  a  period  which,  according  to  i  K.  1633  168,  was  ten 
years  after  his  own  death)  are  most  naturally  explained  as  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  fault  sufficiently  nesu-  the  punishment. 

(*)  Similarly  the  misfortunes  of  Jehoash,  Amaziah,  and  Azariah 
are  explained  by  sins  of  which  the  older  history  knows  nothing 
(2Ch.2423yC  25 14-16  20^  265 16-20);  2  and  Pharaoh  Necho 
himself  is  made  a  prophet,  that  the  defeat  and  deaih  of  Josiah 
may  be  due  to  his  rejection  of  a  divine  warning  (aCh.86axyC), 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  Manasseh,  whose  character  as  depicted 
in  2K.2I1-182326  (cp  24 3y:  Jer.154)  is  without  a  redeeming 
feature,  is  represented  as  a  penitent  (2  Ch.  83  layC  iS^C)  in  order, 
it  would  seem,  to  justify  his  long  reign.' 

All  this  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Jewish  'Midrash  *; 
it  is  not  history,  but  '  Haggada,'  moralising  romance 
attaching  to  historical  names  and  events.  The  Chronicler 
himself,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above,  §  6  [2],  g^ves 
the  name  of  '  Midrash '  to  two  of  the  sources  from  which 

\  Where  the  *yet*  of  RV  should  be  'and  also*  (viz.,  as  well 
as  in  the  alliance  with  BenhadadX 

2  a  K.  15  5  mentions  only  the  &ct  that  Uzziah  became  a  leper. 

'  Cp  I  Ch.  10 13/C  fthe  cause  assigned  for  Saul's  death),  2  Ch. 
12  2^  (cause  of  Shishak  s  invasion),  21  io^(causeof  libnah's  re%  olt), 
22  7  25  20^  285  ZQ  aa/C  (Ahaz's  troubles  attributed  to  his  idolatry), 
86i2<(.  In  3(^^4-14  2822/ 34>C  the  older  narratives  of 
Kings  have  been  not  less  curiously  transformed  than  in  3  Ch.  23 
(see  above,  |  7  c);  Be.,  ad  he. ;  Kue.P),  1 80  ax,  I  81  2 ;  We. 
ProiA*),  103,  ipSyC  [ET  194,  igSyC].  The  correspondence 
between  Hiram  and  Solomon  (2Ch.23-x6:  cp  iK.  62-9)  has 
been  rewritten  b^*  the  Chronicler  (with  reminiscences  from  other 
parts  of  Kings)  in  his  own  style. 
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his  materials  were  derived.  There  need  be  no  uncer- 
tainty, therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work  when  it 
departs  from  the  older  narratives  of  S.  and  K. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Chronicler  is  to  be  found 
in  the  incredibly  high  figures  with  which  he  deals. 

David  (i  Ch.  22  14)  amasses  100,000 
9.  EzaggeratiOIlB.  talents  of  gold  and  1,000,000  tdents  of 
silver  for  the  temple  (contrast  the  much 
more  modest  estionate  of  even  Solomon's  revenue  in  i  K.  10 1^/-) ; 
the  army  of  Abijah  numbers  400,000  men,  that  of  Jeroboam 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  perish  in  one  day  (2  Ch.  l3  3  17) ;  Asa_ 
musters  580^000  soldiers,  Zerah  x,ooo,ooo  (14  8  9),  Jehoshaphat 
x,x6o,ooo  (17  14-19), — although  in  20 12  he  complains  that  he 
has  *no  might,'— Uzziah  307,500  (26  13);  of  the  army  of  Ahaz 
Z3o,ooo  are  slain  in  one  day,  while  300,000  women  and  children 
are  taken  captive  (2868X 

Manifestly  such  figures  cannot  be  historical.  The 
piCst  was  magnified,  as  it  was  also  idealised.  The 
empire  of  David  and  his  successors  was  imagined  on  a 
scale  of  imsurpassed  power  and  magnificence ;  pre-exilic 
Judah  was  pictured  as  already  in  possession  of  the  in- 
stitutions, and  governed — at  least  in  its  greater  and 
better  men — by  the  ideas  and  principles  which  were 
in  force  at  a  later  day.  The  past  was  read  in  the 
light  of  the  present,  and  the  history,  where  necessary, 
re-written  accordingly.  No  doubt  in  many  instances  a 
traditional  element  Ues  at  the  basis  of  the  Chronicler's 
representation ;  but  this  element  has  been  developed 
by  him,  and  embellished  with  fresh  details,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  expression  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  at 
heart,  and  of  inculcating  the  lessons  which  he  con- 
ceived the  history  to  teach.  It  is  probable  that  the 
new  conception  of  Israel's  past  history,  and  the  char- 
acteristic didactic  treatment  of  it,  did  not  originate  with 
the  Chronicler  himself,  but  had  already  appeared  in 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  or  the  Midrash 
of  the  Book  of  Kings,  which  he  so  frequently  cites  as 
his  authorities  (cp  Be.  xxxvii. ). 

A  usage,  not  peculiar  to  the  Chronicler  among  OT 

writers,  which  must  be  carefully  taken  into  account  by 

10  ThA        ^^  historical  critic,   is  that  of  giving 

1  ^        information  that  is  really  statistical  in 

genealogies,  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  narrative.  This  is  the 
principle  which  underlies  many  of  the  OT  statements  of 
genealogical  relationships,  and  which  alone  explains  the 
variations  between  different  accounts  of  the  genealogy 
proceeding  from  a  single  ancestor :  information  as  to 
the  subdivisions  of  clans,  the  intermingling  of  popula- 
tions, and  the  like,  is  thrown  into  a  genealogical  form 
(see  Genealogies,  §  i).  The  most  striking  example  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  the  ethnographical 
table  of  Gen.  10  (cp  also  2220-24  25 1-4 13-16,  and  parts 
of  36)  ;  but  these  instances  by  no  means  stand  alone ; 
there  are  many  in  i  Ch.  1-9. 

Thus  it  is  avowedly  the  intention  of  2  24  42-45  ^9-55  42-5 11-14 
X7-23  to  indicate  the  origin  of  local  populations :  m  243  Hebron, 
the  town,  has  '  sons.'  Several  of  the  names  in  2  4  are  also  those 
of  Edomite  clans  (Wellh.  De  Gentibus  etc.  38^) ;  these  came 
gradually  to  be  treated  as  belonging  to  Tudah,  and  the  con- 
nection was  afterwards  exhibited  artificially  in  a  genealogical 
scheme.  C^leb  and  Jerahme€l  were  not  original^  Israelite; 
Caleb  belonged  to  the  Edomite  clan  (Gen.86ii)of  the  Keniz- 
sites  (Jos.  146- 14) ;  and  clans  bearing  the  name  of  Caleb  and 
JerahmeSl  are  in  David's  time  (^iS.27io,  cp  SO  99;  note  also 
the  terms  of  Jos.  14 15a)  still  distinguished  from  Judah:  in 
course  of  time,  however,  they  were  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  tribe,  and  a  genealogy  was  formed  (i  Ch.  2  18  25)  to  give 
expression  to  the  fact.l 

A  different  application  of  the  same  principle  seems 

1  So  in  7  92  Ephratm  is  not  an  individual,  but  the  tribe ;  and 
in  f>.  9x  £ser  ami  Elead  are,  no  doubt,  Ephraimite  dans.  Cp 
Bennett  \siExp09,  Bib,  chap.  iv.  esp.  p.  87^ 


to  lie  in  the  account  of  the  institutions  of  Levitical 
service  which  is  introduced  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
ference of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  by  David.  The  author 
is  not  concerned  to  distinguish  the  gradual  steps  by 
which  the  Levitical  organisation  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment He  wishes  to  describe  the  system  in  its  complete 
form,  especially  as  regards  the  service  of  the  singers, 
and  he  does  this  under  the  reign  of  David,  who  was  the 
father  of  Hebrew  psalmody  [cp  OTJC^^  223/.]  and 
the  restorer  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  ark. 

The  style  of  the  Chronicler  has  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties. It  is  not  merely  that  it  presents  characteristically 
11    fitvlA.  ^^®  linguistic  novelties  (which  are  not  con- 

*  ^  fined  to  the  vocabulary,  but,  as  Kdnig's 
Syntax  der  hebr.  Sprache  fully  shows,  extend  to  the 
Syntax),  but  it  has  also  a  number  of  special  mannerisms. 
Even  the  reader  of  a  translation  can  see  that  this  must 
be  the  case.  Modem  words,  often  with  Aramaic  affini- 
ties, inelegant  syntax,  cumbrous  and  imcouth  sentences, 
in  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew  historical  books, — these  are  the 
predominant  marks  of  the  Chronicler's  style ;  and  so 
constant  are  they  that  there  is  hardly  a  sentence,  not 
excerpted  from  Samuel  or  Kings,  in  which  they  are  not 
observable.*  For  details  we  must  refer  to  the  Intro- 
ductions and  Commentaries  (see  e.g..  Be.  xiv.-xviii. ; 
Dr.  Introd.  535-540 ;  F.  Brown,  Hastings'  DB 
1 389-391).  It  might  be  thought,  by  those  vmacquainted 
with  the  Chronicler's  manner,  that  the  speeches  in 
Chronicles  might  form  as  a  whole  an  exception  to 
what  is  here  staled,  and  that  they  might  conceivably 
be  based  on  some  special  sources  of  older  date.  But 
this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The  tone  and  literary 
style  of  the  speeches  which  have  parallels  in  Samuel 
and  Kings  are  both  very  different  from  those  which 
have  been  added  by  the  Chronicler.  The  latter  not 
only  reflect,  almost  imiformly,  the  ideas  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Chronicler  himself,  but  also  exhibit  frequently 
the  same  literary  peculiarities.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  his  own  compo- 
sition.' 

Be.'s  work  in  the  Kurzgef.  Hdb.  (ed.  2,  187;^)  is  still  a  most 
helpful  commentary ;  see  also  Keil  ('70) ;  Zockler  in  I^ange's 
Bibelwerk  C74)'»  Oeitli,  AWI  Kontm. 
12.  Bibliography.  ('89);  Rawlinson,  speakers  Comm.  C73); 
Ball  (learned),  Ellicott's  Conim.  ('83); 
Bennett  (suggestive^  Bxpos.  Bib.  ("94).  On  isagogic  questions 
(structure,  sources,  credibility  of  narrative,  etc.),  the  principal 
works  are  De  Wctte,  Krit.  Versuch  Aber  die  Glaubrvilrdigkeit 
d.  CAroH.iSo6 {Beiirdgc, vol.  1);  Keil, Apolog. Versuch.  C33),  and 
Einl.^)  C73).88  138-144  ;  Movers,  Krit.  Unterss.  aber  die  Bibl. 


Chron.  ('34) ;  Graf, '  Das  Buch  der  Chron.  als  Geschichtsquelle,' 

in  Die  Gesch.  Backer  des  A  Ts  C66) 

viii.);   Ew.   Hist.\^6gff.\    De  Wette - Scjir.  /•/«/.  ('69),  If 


Backer  des  ATs  ('66),  p.  114-347  (see  also  Be. 


234-233;  We.  rroi.(*)  169-228  [ET,  171-227] ;  Kue.  Ond.\^)  %% 
28-32  (very  thorough) ;  Dr.  Introd.^)  516-540 ;  Wildeboer,  Letter- 
kunde,  f  25;  KOnig,  hint.  |  54.  Cp  also  Bu.  'Vermutungen 
zum  "  Midrash  "  des  Buches  der  Kdni^e '  in  ZA  TIV,  1893,  p.  37 
jff'.  (speculative) ;  Ki.  Chronicles,  Crtticai  Edition,  etc,  with 
Notes,  .S"i9^^7'( Hebrew),  95  ;  W.  E.  Barnes,  *  Religious  Stand- 
point of  the  Chronicler,'  Am.  Joum.  Sent.  Lang,  and  Lit., 
Oct.  '96:  'Chronicles  a  Targum,'  Ex.  Times,  S^iS/l  ('9^); 
An  Apparatus  Cr  it  reus  to  Chronicles  in  tke  Peshitta  Verston 
('97)  (contains  a  rather  surprising  number  of  variants  in  the 

friniary  MSS);    F.  Brown,   art.    'Chronicles,'    Hastings'   DB 
98).  W.  R.  S. — S.  R.  D. 

1  The  peculiarities  in  qtiestion  may  often  be  observed  even 
in  the  short  sentences  which  the  Chronicler  sometimes  intro- 
duces into  a  narrative  otherwise  excerp'cd  without  material 
alteration  from  Samuel  or  Kings :  e.g.,  i  Ch.  21  1  (noy),  3  end 
(nDrK)>  "  end  (^3pX  2Ch.  23(2)  5ii^j3a  12  xa  18 3  end,  31^, 
etc 

S  For  illustrations  see  Dr., 'The  Speeches  in  Chronicles,' 
Exposiior,  Apr.  and  Oct.  1895,  pp.  247-254,  294^^,  304-307. 
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I.   DlPPICULTIB^  (If  Z-ISX 

Lack  of  System  (|  i/.). 
Most  dates  late  and  hypothetical 
(l«  3-15). 
II.  Sources  of  Help. 

Astronomy  (|  x6yC). 
Egypt  (If  iS-aa). 


Introductory  (||  39-4sX 
I.  Life  of  Jesus  (f |  4a-63>. 
1.  Baptism  (|  43). 
a.  Length  of  public  ministry  (ff 

44-46). 
3.  Its  beginning  (ff  47.49). 


OLD  TESTAMENT— 
1.  OT  data  as  10  reigns  (f  7) 
a.  Mahler's  theories  (f  17), 

3.  Assyriological  dates  (f  25). 

4.  Reigns :  Solomon  to  Jehu  (f  32). 


OHRONOLOOY 

CONTENTS. 

A.  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Assyriology  (f  f  23.36). 
Menander  (§  30X 
Caution  (f  27). 

III.  Results. 

Earliest  certain  OT  dates  (|  s8). 
Approximate  earlier  dates  (ff  29,  31). 

B.  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

^.  Year  of  death  (ff  50-56). 

5.  Year  of  birth  (ff  57-62). 

6.  Conclusions  (f  63). 
II.  Lira  OF  Paul  (f§  64-80). 

X.  Entry  into  Europe  to  imprison' 
ment  at  Rome  (f  f  64-71). 

TABLES. 

5.  Survey :  Solomon  to  Herod  (f  38) 

B,  NEW  TESTAMENT— 

6.  Secular  History  (f  41^ 

7.  Life  of  Jesus  (f  63). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  (f  85). 


Chronology  of  the  several    periods 
(f  §  32-37). 
X.  Solomon  to  Jehu  (f  32). 
a.  Certain  dates :    Jehu  to  fall  of 
Samaria  (f  33). 

3.  Chronology  of  N.  Israel  (f  34X 

4.  Chronology  of  Judah  (ff  35-37). 


2.  Earlier  period  (f  f  72-75). 
Confirmation  of  results  (ff  76*78). 

3.  Closing  period  (f  79/!). 

III.  Churches  in  Palestine  (f  8x/I). 

IV.  Other  Dates  (f  83/) 


8.  Paul's  middle  period  (f  71^ 

9.  Paul :  first  period  (f  75X 
xo.  Paul :  last  period  (f  8o)u 
XX.  Other  dates  (f  84). 


A,   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  a  fixed  and  uniform 
chronological  system  of  defining  historical  events  seem 
1  No  fizAd  ^  evident  that  one  might  expect  to  find 
some  such  method  of  determining  dates 
in  use  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
History,  however,  shows  tJiat  a  long  development 
was  needed  to  lead  to  this  simple  result.  Only  in 
connection  with  a  universal  history  did  the  desire 
for  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  method  of  determining 
dates  spring  up.  The  impulse  towards  a  real  universal 
history  and  a  general  chronology  came,  not  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  collect  and  record  all  human 
events,  but  when  men  learned  to  look  at  them  from  a 
single  point  of  view  and  to  comprehend  them  in  a  single 
plan.  The  roots  of  such  a  universal  history  lie  in  the 
prophets  of  Israel,  who  regarded  the  plan  of  Yahwfe 
as  realising  itself  in  the  experience  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  and  its 
actual  beginnings,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalyptic  writers,  who  regarded  history 
as  a  comprehensive  whole  (see  Apocalyptic,  §  2). 
This  mode  of  regarding  history  was  continued  by 
Christianity.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Chris- 
tianity felt  the  need  for  a  universal  chronology  and 
found  a  way  of  meeting  that  need,  thus  proving  its 
own  world -embracing  significance.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  the  long  and  involved  history  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Christian  era,  which,  after  its  author, 
the  Roman  abbot  Dionysius  Exiguus  of  the  first  halif 
of  the  sixth  century,  is  also  called  the  Dionysian  era. 
In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  fixed  starting-point  from 
which  to  reckon,  we  must  simply  state  here  that  the 
year  1 — /.  e. ,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ — is  equivalent 
to  the  year  754  of  the  era  of  Varro — i.e.,  the  era  of  the 
city  of  Rome, — and  to  the  first  year  of  the  195th 
Olympiad  ;  and,  also,  that  King  Herod  died  in  the 
3rear  750  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  so  in  the  year  4  B.C. 
(cpSchUr.  O/Kl  343-345). 

The  same  phenomenon  of  gradual  arrival  at  a  satis- 
factory chronological  method  is  repeated  in  the  narrower 
sphere  of  the  national  history  of  the  several  nations. 
We  never  find  a  settled  era,  a  definite  date  from  which 
years  were  counted,  at  the  very  beginning  or  even  at 
an  early  period  of  a  nation's  history.  If  anything  of 
this  kind  has  seemed  to  appear  in  early  times,  it  has 
always  turned  out  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain, 
or  really  to  rest  on  later  calculations.  Nor  is  the 
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OT  any  exception  to  this  rule.  Only  once  had  the 
Jews  before  Christ  a  national  era,  and  that  was  for  a  Very 
short  time.  When  Simon  the  Maccabee  had  obtained 
from  the  Syrians  complete  freedom  from  taxation  along 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  political  independence 
of  Judea,  documents  and  contracts  were  dated  by  years 
of  Simon,  the  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  the  Jews,  the 
first  year  of  Simon  the  High  Priest  (i  Mace.  1841/. 
1437)  representing  the  170th  year  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucides  ( =  143-142  B.C.  ).^ 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  time  when  the  Jews 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  they  had  used  the 
so-called  era  of  the  Seleucidae  (pacLXeLa  'EXXi^vwi', 
I  Mace.  In;  ^curiXela  'Affffvplury  [Assyrian  =  Syrian], 
Jos.  Ant  xiii.  67 ;  niior  ]^yD=tsra  contractuum  amongst 
the  Jews,  and  year  d^yatondyi  amongst  the  Syrians). 
This  era  has  for  its  starting-point  the  defeat  of  Nicanor, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae 
in  Syria  and  Babylonia  in  the  year  Ol.  117,  i — i.e.,  312 
B.C.  It  is  used  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  but 
there,  it  would  seem,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the 
first  book  it  begins,  not,  as  was  usual  elsewhere,  in 
the  autumn,  but  in  the  spring  of  312,  thus  about  half 
a  year  earlier.*  This  era  reached  in  general  as  far  as 
the  Syria6  power,  and  although,  usually,  where  states 
were  able  to  obtain  freedom  they  introduced  new  eras 
of  their  own,  none  was  able  to  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  that  of  the  Seleucidae.  It  remained  in  use,  indeed, 
among  the  Syrians  for  centuries  alongside  of  the  Arabic 
era,  which  counts  from  the  Hegira  (hijra,  flight  of 
Mohammed),  i6th  July,  622  a.d. 

Real  eras  are  not  met  with  in  the  OT  in  earlier  times. 
We  cannot  cite  as  an  exception  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
during  the  Exile,  of  counting  the  years  since  they  were 
carried  away  from  their  land  (ijni'?:^.  Ezek.  33  21  and 
40 X ;  pan.T  mSjV,  2  K.  2527  ;  also  Jer.  6231,  and  Ezek. 
1  3,  and,  without  mention  of  the  point  from  which  the 
reckoning  is  made,  Ezek.  81  20  x  29  x  17).  In  truth, 
they  desired  nothing  more  eagerly  than  to  be  delivered 
from  the  need  of  counting  in  this  way.     Besides,  there 

1  Whether  the  numbers  x-5  that  are  found  on  silver  shekels 
and  half- shekels  with  the  inscription  7\V\p  D^BTl*  or  D'Sm* 
ncnpn  refer  to  another  era  than  this  of  Simon's,  and,  if  so,  to 
some  pre-Christian  era,  has  not  been  decided.  That  Simon 
had  coins  stamped,  however,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  (cp 
I  Mace.  166;  also  SchQrer,  o^.  cit.  1  X9ajf:  636^^ 

2  So  SchQrer,  <?/.  cit.  1  33 ;  We.,  however  QJG  xv^f,  ao8X 
regards  this  assumption  as  unnecessary  (cp  Year,  |  9X 
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was  along  with  it  a  reckoning  from  the  final  fall  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.40i),  while  Ezek.  1 1  (if  the  text  has 
reached  us  intact)  must  rest  on  still  a  third  mode  of 
reckoning.*  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  unsafe  hypothesis 
which  ventures  to  retain  in  the  case  of  the  statement  of 
2  Ch.  16 1  (as  a  whole  clearly  untenable)  at  least  the  num- 
ber 36  as  based  on  trustworthy  tradition,  and  proposes 
to  find  therein  a  trace  of  a  Judaean  era,  thought  to  date 
from  the  division  of  the  kingdom  (Sharpe,  Chronology 
of  the  BibU,  29;  cp  Brandes,  Abhandl.  62).  Nor, 

lastly,  are  we  any  more  justified  in  finding  any  trace 
of  a  real  era  counting  from  the  Exodus  in  the  late 
passage  1K.61,  where  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple  is  assigned  to  the  480th  year  after  that  event. 
This  number  does  not  rest  on  tradition :  it  has  been 
reached  by  calculation  based  on  some  hypothesis.  No 
corroboration  can  be  obtained  from  the  numbers  in 
the  late  Priestly  Code — if  the  passages  containing  them 
are  original  even  there — numbers  which  date  the  events 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  by  years  from  the 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt  (onsp  pKD  '^Knb.^'JS  nKsS;  cp 
Ex.  I61  19?  Nu.  li  9i  3338).  Nor  can  any  support, 
in  fact,  be  found  for  the  notion  that  the  Jubilee  period 
was  turned  to  chronological  purposes.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  real  carrying  out  of  the  regulations 
concerning  it  mentioned  in  Lev.  209^:  even  the  Books 
of  the  Maccabees  speak  only  of  Sabbatic  years,  never  of 
Jubilee  years  ( i  Mace.  649  53  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  16 2). 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  a  proper  era,  the  OT  is 
not  without  notes  and  data  intended  to  serve  as  a 
2  Miacel-  i"eans  of  fixing  events  chronologically. 
lAnfiOUfl  dat&.  ^^  addition  to  isolated  observations 
(none  the  less  important  that  they  are 
incidental)  setting  an  occurrence  in  relation  to  another 
prominent  event  {e.g. ,  to  the  death  of  the  king,  as  in  Is. 
61  1428,  or  to  an  important  expedition,  as  in  Is.  20 1, 
to  the  building  of  a  city,  as  in  Nu.  1323,  or  to  an 
extraordinary  natural  phenomenon,  as  in  Am.  li),  we 
generally  find,  in  the  case  of  any  important  OT  person- 
age, the  year  of  his  life  or  his  reign  specified  ;  and  in 
the  books  edited  during  the  Exile  the  date  of  the  events 
narrated  begins  to  be  given  by  years  of  the  reigning 
king.  Besides,  there  are  the  various  synchronistic  data 
often  supplied  by  headings  of  books  {e.g. ,  in  the  case  of 
certain  of  the  prophets),  and  by  the  Books  of  Kings, 
which  have  a  complete  synchronistic  record  for  the  time 
of  the  coexistence  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Finally,  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaneous- 
ness of  certain  events  furnished  ,it  times  by  the  historical 
narrative  itself  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  weightiest  question,  however,  is,  to  what  degree 
of  credibility  this  chronological  material  can  lay  claim. 
«    T  afA     I^'^ore  undertaking  the  examination  of  this 


origin. 


question  for  the  several  pxjints  of  the  history, 
we  must  premise  some  general  considera- 
tions that  thrust  themselves  on  our  notice.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  these  chronological 
notes  are  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  those 
parts  of  the  historical  books  that  are  confessedly  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  youngest.  In  the  Pentateuch  they  belong  to 
the  post-exilic  Priestly  Code  or  to  additions  of  even  later 
date  ;  in  the  other  historical  books  into  which  the  older 

1  In  that  case  nothing  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
passage  but  a  reckoning  that  counted  from  the  reform  of  Josiah 
(622).  Of  any  such  mo<le  of  reckoning  we  know  nothing,  any  more 
than  we  do  of  a  reckoning  by  Jubilee  periods,  or  of  a  Babylonian 
era  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  text  (cp  Kue.  Etn/,2  6o  n. 
4X  Wi.  (A  T  Unters.  94-96)  therefore  alters  the  text,  and  reads 
Ezek.  li  thus,  »j;»3-i3  [read  n*B'''?rnl  ^V^hvTl  n^VI  'HM,  or 
^tf*7V2,  [r«ad  n*jr3")nl  'V'3nn  npra  \T1,  which  must  be  under- 
stood like  8  I,  and  give  an  earlier  date  than  81.  It  would  be 
better,  however,  to  assume  the  original  reading  to  have  been  'in 
the  fifth  year '  (cp  the  following  verse)— /.<r.,  n-S^nDnn  njrn.— and 
that  fiom  the  fact  of  Jeremiah's  having  predicted  seventy  years 
for  the  Exile  (25  11,  cp  29 10)  while  Ezekiel  gave  only  forty  (4  6), 
a  later  writer  drew  the  inference  that  Ezekiel  prophesied  thirty 
years  after  Jeremiah,  and  accordingly  inserted  as  a  date  in  Ezek. 
1 1  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  Exile  (DuhmX 
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sources  have  been  worked,  they  are  due,  in  the  main,  to 
the  latest  exilic  editors.  Then,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
proved  that  the  superscriptions  of  the  prophetic  books 
containing  detailed  information  concerning  the  time  of 
the  respective  prophets  do  not  come  from  the  prophets 
themselves,  but  are  much  younger  additions,  such  as  the 
erudition  of  later  ages  delighted  in.  This  appears  from 
the  inexplicable  double  date  (by  kings  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel)  found  in  Hosea  and  Amos,  as  well  as  from  the 
inaccuracy,  or  the  crowding,  of  the  data  in  Is.  Jer.  and 
Ezek.  Nor  is  the  remarkable  addition  in  Amosl  i,  '  two 
years  before  the  earthquake,'  any  exception  to  this  rule  : 
the  fact  that  a  later  event  is  employed  to  define  the  date 
shows  that  the  statement  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  rests  on  the  exegesis 
and  calculation  of  the  scribes  (cp  Hoffmann,  /.A  T  W 
3 123  ['83]).  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  text 
presents  no  uniformity  of  reading  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cording dates  :  nay,  that  there  are  even  to  be  found  un- 
filled blanks.  Thus  in  iS.  13i  the  numbers  have  been 
omitted  from  the  formula  giving  the  age  of  Saul  and  the 
length  of  his  reign,  and  in  ©'*  the  whole  verse  is 
omitted.*  There  are  also  other  places  in  the  LXX  where 
such  chronological  data  are  lacking — e.g.,  Jer.  47 1 
[BAX] — and  elsewhere  in  the  old  versions  we  come  on 
considerable  variations  from  the  traditional  Hebrew  text. 
All  these  are  marks  that  indicate  a  late  origin  for  the 
chronological  numbers  and  warn  us  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  to  submit  them  to  a  thorough  examination. 

As   regards  the  oldest  period,  with  which  (jenesis 

deals,  the  time  down  to  the  Exodus,  it  is  known  that 

4.  niHAof  ^^   numbers  supplied   by   the    Samaritan 

ueriod^  and  the  LXX  texts,  and  even  by  the  Book  of 

P®  ""•  Jubilees  (dating  from  the  first  century  A.D.), 
diifer  in  many  points  from  those  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
The  divergence  will  be  made  most  plain  bv  a  comparison 
showing  the  sum  of  the  years  according  to  each  tradition.  In 
Gea  5  the  period  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  beginning 
of  the  flood  IS,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  1656  years ;  accoro- 
ing  to  the  Samaritan,  1307  ;  and,  according  to  0^,  2242.  In  Gen. 
11 10^  the  interval  from  the  birth  of  Shem  to  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham IS,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  390  years ;  according  to 
the  Samaritan,  1040;  and,  according  to  the  text  of  ©«,  1270. 
In  this  no  account  is  taken  of  the  variations  exhibited  by 
the  other  MSS  of  (B  itself,  nor  is  it  inquired  whether  the 
tradition  represented  by  any  one  given  text  is  free  from  internal 
inconsistency  (cp,  e.g.y  Gen.  11 10,  'two  years  after  the  flood,' 
with  Gen.  632  7  6,  and  Gen.  11  xoa;  further  Gen.  12  4  with  Gen. 
11  26,  32). 

This  state  of  matters  shows,  what  was  indeed  probable 
to  begin  with,  that  there  was  no  fixed  tradition  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  Israel :  that,  indeed,  even  at  so 
late  a  time  as  that  of  the  LXX  and  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
there  was  no  clear  idea  of  how  the  period  in  question 
should  be  measured.  Thus  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  since  they  are  not  earlier  than  the  Priestly  Code, 
go  back  at  the  best  only  to  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  ,  and 
do  not  rest  on  tradition,  but  have  been  reached  by  the 
application  of  some  artificial  theory.  Since  they  are 
useless,  therefore,  at  least  for  chronology  (if  indeed  one 
could  ever  have  hoped  to  obtain  such  a  thing  for  those 
earliest  times)  it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  discover 
what  the  actual  theory  underlying  them  is. 

It  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  v.  Gutschmid  observed  that 
2666 — the  number  of  years  resulting  from  the  summation  of  the 
Massoretic  numbers  for  the  period  (Gen.  6  to  Ex.  12  ^o)  from 
the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  Exodus  2  Ls  exactly  two-tnirds  of 
4000  years.  ^  These  4000  years  he  took  to  represent  a  period  (of 
100  generations  of  40  years  each)  assigned  for  the  duration  of 
the  world.  In  this  way  he  sought  to  explain  the  artificial 
oiigin  of  the  system  (cp  Ndld.  Untersuch.  zur  Krit.  des  AT 


1  ®L  follows  MT,  ®A  is  lacking  at  this  point  (see  further 
Dr.  TBS\ 

2  The  number  2666  results  from  the  addition  of  1656,  the 
number  of  years  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  beginning 
of  the  flood  (cp  Gen.  5),  +290,  the  sum  of  the  years  from  the 
flood  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  (cp  Gen.  11 10^)  +75  to  the 
departure  of  Abraham  from  Haran  (Gen.  12 4)  +215  to  the 
departure  of  Jacob  for  Egvpt  (=25  to  the  birlh  of  Isaac  [Gen. 
21  5},  +60  to  the  birth  of  Jacob  [Gen.  25  26],  +130  years  of 
Jacob's  life  [Gen.  47928D,  +430  years  of  stay  in  Egypt 
(Ex.1240). 
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III).  It  is  worth  while,  however,  noticing  the  relation  in  which, 
according  to  Oppcrt  {GGNj  1877,  pp.  201-223),  the  Chaldean 
numbers  for  the  first  ages  in  £(£rOssus  and  the  statements  in 
Genesis  stand  to  each  other.  The  Chaldeans  reckon  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  Alexander  2xs  myriads  of  years,  of 
which  ^7  myriads  represent  the  time  from  the  first  man  to 
Alexander.  Thus  they  allow  for  the  creation  168  myriads^  of 
years.  Now,  the  7  days  of  the  biblical  account  of  the  creation 
give  168  hours.  Thus  in  the  creation  age  a  myriad  of  years  is 
represented  in  the  biblical  account  bv  an  hour.  Again,  for  the 
time  of  the  first  ten  men  down  to  the  flood,  the  Chaldeans  reckon 
432,000  years,!  Genesis  1656.  If  both  numbers  be  divided  by  72, 
we  get  6000  and  23  respectively,  and  23  yeais — i.e.^  8400  days — 
represent  1200  weeks,  while  6000  years  is  5  times  1200  years. 
Hence  the  Chaldeans  seem  to  have  reckoned  5  years  (t.e.  60 
months)asa  /Mf/Mrm  (s0sse\  where  Genesis  has  reckoned  i  week. 
1656  years  (Genesis)=72X23  years  =  72X1200 — i.e.^  86,400— 
weeks;  4^2,000 )rears  (Cnaldean)= 86,400 /vf/ro.  This  remark- 
able relation,  which  can  hardly  rest  on  pure  accident,  presupposes 
a  complicated  calculation,  and  a  very  late  origin  for  these 
numbers.  Whatever  be  the  theory  underlying  the  numbers  of 
Genesis,^  one  thing,  therefore,  is  certain  ;  for  a  sure  chronology 
of  the  times  before  the  Exodus,  the  OT  numbers,  appearing  as 
they  do  for  the  first  time  in  the  youngest  sources  of^  the  Penta- 
teuch, afford  no  security. 

The  case  is  no  better  with  the  chronology  of  the 
interval  that  extends  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building 

B  ETAdmi  to  ^^  '^^  temple  of  Solomon.  We  have 
T^^fi  ^^^^'  indeed,  a  check  in  1  K.  61  which 
^  '  makes  the  building  of  the  temple  begin 
in  the  48olh  year  after  the  Exodus;  but  this  number 
did  not  make  its  appearance  till  a  time  when  the  temple 
of  Solomon  was  no  more  (cp  above,  §1).  It  bears, 
moreover,  the  clear  impress  of  being  artificial ;  for  it 
plainly  counts  from  Moses  to  David  twelve  generations 
of  forty  years  each,  which  we  can  easily  identify  as 
follows :  Moses,  Joshua,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  Saul,  and 
David.  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  number 
480  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  five  "little" 
Judges  in  Ju.  10  and  12  appear  to  have  been  inserted 
into  the  Deuteronomistic  Book  of  Judges  later  (on 
the  object  of  their  insertion,  see  JiroGES,  §  9).  Nor 
can  anything  certain  be  obtained  from  the  individual 
numbers,  since  they  are  neither  quite  clear  nor  free 
from  gaps. 

It  remains  obscure,  e.g^.^  how  the  numbers  relating  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Philistines  and  the  judgeship  of  Samson  (13  x 
1 'j  20  and  16  31)  are  related  to  each  other ;  how  the  twenty  years 
from  the  arrival  of  the  ark  .it  Kirjath-jcarim  to  the  victory  of 
Samuel  over  the  Philistines  are  to  be  fitted  into  Samuel's 
history  (i  S.  72);  and  how  the  ninety-four  years  of  foreign 
oppression  are  to  be  cornbined  with  the  data  concerning  tne 
length  of  rule  of  the  individual  Judges.^ 

Ihe  tradition  also  presents  gaps,  hoMrcvcr,  since  it  does  not 
mention  the  time  during  which  Joshua  was  the  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  and  in  i  S.  13  i  the  numbers  for  Saul  are  entirely 
wanting.  Finally,  0bal  allows  Eli  in  x  S.  4  x8  only  twenty 
years  instead  of  the  forty  of  MT :  and  the  frequently  recurring 
round  numbers — such  as  40  for  Moses,  Othniel,  Deborah-Barak. 
Gideon,  Eli  (O  20)  and  David;  80  (=2X40)  for  Ehud;  and 
20  (=  V)  for  Samson,  for  Eli  (according  to  ®),  for  Samuel,  and 
(approximately)  for  Tola  (23).  and  Jair  (22)— go  to  set  in  still 
clearer  light  the  unhistorical  character  of  the  data. 

The  matter  may  rest,  then,  as  Noldeke  left  it  at  the  end 
of  his  chronology  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  (op.  cit.  1 97 ), 
with  the  verdict  that  '  neither  for  the  several  divisions 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges  nor  for  its  whole  duration 

1  Co  /T/l  rW  419  n. 

S  H  we  reckon  tojgether  the  numbers  for  this  pNcriod,  we  get  as 
follows :— 40  (stay  m  the  wilderness)  -f  40  (Othniel,  Ju.  3  xi)+8o 
(Ehud,  3  30)  +40  (Deborah-Barak,  5  3x)  -f  40  (Gideon,  8  28)  -f-23 
Cl'ola,  10  2)  -f-2a  (Jair,  10 3)  +6  0cphthah,  12  7)  +7  (Ibzan,  12  9) 
+  XO  (Elon,  12 11)  -f-8  (Abdon,  12 14)  +20  (Samson,  I631)  +40 
fEli,  I  S.  4  x8)  +ao  (Samuel,  i  S.  Ta)  +40  (David,  i  K.  2  ir)  +4 
iSolomonj  i  K.  6  i)= 440  years.  If  we  deduct  the  *  little '  Judges 
(Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  and  Abdon  =  70),  we  shall  have  a  total 
of  only  ^70  years.  For  Jfoshua  and  Saul,  for  whom  the  numbers 
are  lacking,  there  still  remain,  to  complete  the  480  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  calculation  40  years,  according  to  the  second 
xio.  If,  however,  we  are  to  insert  between  the  periods  of  the 
several  Judges  the  04  years  of  foreign  oppression  ( =  8  [Cushan 
Rishathaim,  Ju.88j  +18  (Eglon,  814]  +20  [Jabin,  43]  +7 
[Midianites,  di]  +3  [Abimelech,  922]  -fi8  [Ammonites,  lOal 
+20  [Philistines,  cp  I81 16ao  and  I631I).  we  get  534  or  464 
3rears— according^  to  the  first  reckoning  already  54  years  too 
many,  with  nothing  left  for  Joshua  and  Saul ;  acconiing  to  the 
second,  only  sixteen  years  for  these  two  together,  a  period  far 
from  sufficient  for  the  deeds  of  both. 
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is  a  chronology  any  longer  attainable.'  It  is,  therefore, 
also  useless  to  seek,  by  calculation  from  these  numbers, 
to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  leadership  of  Joshua  and 
the  reign  of  Saul.  The  furthest  we  can  go  is  to 
conclude,  from  passages  like  Am.  2 10  625,  that  an  old 
tradition  estimated  the  journey  through  the  wildeiness 
at  forty  years.  (On  the  chronology  of  the  Book  of 
Judges,  see  Ji'DGES,  §  15.) 

It   is   much  harder  to  deal   with  the  chronological 

dates  for  the  period  from  the  building  of  the  temple  by 

fi   TAxnnle  to   S*'^^"^®'*  ^^  ^^®  conquest  of  Jerusalem 

Ij  .     ?    ,       by   Nebuchadrezzar.     In   various   im- 


Nebuchad- 
rezzar. 


portant  instances  we  now  meet  with 
statements  concerning  the  year  of  the 
reigning  king  to  which  the  event  narrated  belongs. 
Thus  ill  regard  to  events  of  war  we  read :  *  In  the 
fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam  Shishak  King  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem'  (iK.  I425),  and  'In  the 
ninth  year  of  Hosea  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria ' 
(2  K.  176).  So  also  in  regard  to  home  affairs  :  *  In  the 
three  and  twentieth  year  of  King  Jehoash  the  priests 
had  not  repaired  the  breaches  of  the  house'  (2  K.  I27). 
Clear  as  such  passages  seem  to  be,  we  need  to  know 
which  year  of  a  given  king  was  called  the  first— the 
year  in  the  course  of  which  he  ascended  the  throne,  or 
the  first  complete  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he 
was  already  seated  on  the  throne.  Sound  information 
on  this  point  is  still  more  indispensable,  however,  for  the 
understanding  of  the  further  data  for  our  period  supplied 
by  the  Books  of  Kings.  These  give  the  sum  of  the 
years  of  reign  of  each  several  king.  If,  however,  for 
any  interval  that  can  be  defined  by  means  of  events 
related,  we  add  together  these  amounts,  the  totals  for 
the  parallel  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  do  not  agree. 
The  question  becomes  very  complicated  when  at  each 
accession  the  date  is  regularly  defined  synchronistically, 
by  years  of  the  contemporary  ruler  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  Judah.  This  synchronism  again 
leads  to  a  reckoning  of  its  own.  "What  we  have  first 
to  do  is  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  various  chrono- 
logical data  which  form  a  sort  of  framework  for  the 
whole  history  of  the  period.  Then  we  can  determine  the 
importance  and  range  of  the  individual  dates  assigned  by 
years  of  accession. 

The  statements  concerning  the  duration  of  a  reign  as 

well  as  the  sjmchronism  of  its  beginning  form  parts  of 

7  RAima  and  ^^^  ^t^^  reviews  which  pass  judgment 

•^^^^^  oik  each  king  from  the  standpoint  of 
^^^^^^  the  Deuteronomic  law  (see  Kings. 
Books  of,  §  i^).  The  two  chronological  elements, 
however,  have  a  diverse  origin  ;  for  the  synchronistic 
notes  betray  their  character  as  '  subjective  additions  of 
the  Epitomator.'  It  is  clear,  to  begin  with,  that 

this  noting  of  synchronism  was  not  in  actual  use  during 
the  existence  of  the  two  kingdoms :  apart  from  dates 
of  accessions,  we  find  it  only  once — at  the  fall  of 
Samaria  (2  K.  I89  10),  the  point  where  the  system  comes 
to  an  end. 

It  would  be  natural  to  maintain  that  the  very  construction 
of  the  chronological  notes  reveals  their  diverse  origin :  the 
verb  T^  has  in  the  same  sentence  one  meaning  for  the  words 
that  precede,  and  another  for  those  that  follow.  It  is  to  he 
conMrued  as  inchoative  (=*he  became  king*)  as  well  as  pro- 

gres&ive  (='he  reigned*).  For  instance,  in  2  K.  14 23  *  In  the 
fteenth  ye£u-  of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah, 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  -^^  (^became  king, 
and  also = reigned)  forty-one  years  in  Samaria.'  If  here  and 
there  (t  K.  1625  I629  2252 :  2  K. 8 1  15 13)  '■^^i^  is  added  to 
iSd»  *hi*  only  proves,  it  would  seem,  a  sense  of  the  irreconciU 
ability  of  expressing  both  the  date  of  accession  and  the  duration 
of  the  reign  by  the  simple  verb  -^^  The  double  sense  of  this 
verb,  however,  is  peculiar  to  such  annals,  and  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  brevity  of  the  style.  Exactly  so  in  the  list  of  kings  of  Tyre 
^iven  by  Josephus  (t.  Af.  1 18)  from  Menander  of  Rphesus, 
tpa(r(\nf(r*v  is  used  in  both  senses  at  the  same  time :  '  he 
became  king'  as  well  as  'and  he  reigned.' 

The  decisive  proof,  however,  of  the  secondary  char- 
acter of  the  synchronistic  numbers  is  reached  only  when 
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we  compare  them  with  the  years  of  reign.  It  then 
appears  that  the  former  has  been  attained  by  calculation 
from  the  latter,  although  the  method  that  has  been 
followed  cannot  in  all  points  be  discerned.*    A  tabular 


exhibition  of  the  data  will  be  the  best  way  to  make  this 
clear.  In  the  first  column  we  give  the  date  reckoned 
from  an  imaginary  era  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  the  last  the  references  from  the  Books  of  Kings. 


TABLE  I. — Old  Testament  Data  as  to  Reigns  :  Solomon  to  Fall  of  Samaria. 
Synchronisms  and  Length  of  Reigns. 


I* 

Israel. 

JUDAH. 

References 

Length  of  Reign. 

Length  of  Reign. 

to  the  Books 
of  Kings. 

^  o 

0. 

Synchronistic  Date. 

yd 

si 

Synchronistic  Date. 

Ceo  g 

0  § 

X 

xst  year  of  Joroboam 

23  years 

_ 

xst  year  of  Rehoboam 

17  years 

17  years 

xK.14aoyC 

i8 

18th 

„      Jeroboam . 

= 

xst      „     Abijah     . 

3       ,1 

3     >i 

I  K.  16  i/. 

20 

aoth 

,,      Jeroboam . 

ao  years 

= 

xst      „     Asa  . 

41     i> 

iK.169yC 

3Z 

xst 

„     Nadab      .       . 

X  year 

3     u 

= 

snd     „      Asa    . 

I K.  15  35 

aa 

xst 

„     Baasha    . 

33  years 

34    1, 

= 

3rd      „      Asa    . 

I  K.  15  33 

45 

xst 

„     Bla   .       .       . 

I  year 

3     » 

= 

26th      „      Asa    .        . 

xK.168 

46 

xst 

"    5SS     •     • 

4  years 

7  days 

= 

27th      ,,      Asa    . 

I  K.  16 15 

50 

xst 

„     -Omrl       .       . 

7    » 

X3  years 

= 

3xst       ,,      Asa    . 

I  K.  16  23 

57 

xst 

„     Ahah        .       . 

33    II 

= 

38th      „      Asa    .        .        . 

40     „ 

xK.16a9 

6b 

4lh 

„      Ahab 

19    •> 

= 

xst     „     Jehoitaaphat  . 

i7ih      „      Jehoshaphat 

25     » 

XK.224X 

76 

xst 

AI^^T^^^I 

I  year 

3      It 

— 

I  K.  22  53 

11 

xst 

\\     Jehoram  . 

. , 

X3     „ 

= 

18th      „      Tehoshaphat      . 
xst      „     Jehoram  . 

1  21  '  '„ 

2K.8x 

5th 

„      Jehoram    . 
„      Jehoram    . 

^ 

'    7     » 

8  "„ 

2  K.  8  x6^ 

.88 

1 
89 

xadi 

X2  years 

^ 

j    I  year 

I  year 

2K.825/ 

/2K.  IO36 
I     II13 

Sum  of  Years  of  reign  in 

Israel  . 

98 

= 

Sura  of  Years  of  reign  in  J  udah  .        .     95 

zst  year  of  Jehu 

38  years 

= 

xstyearofAthaliall. 

6  years 

6years 

95 

7th 

„      Jehu.        .         . 

„     Jehoahas . 

28  years 

= 

xst    „      Jehoaali   . 

40    II 

2 K. 12 1 3 

117 

xst 

14    •• 

'7    II 

= 

23rd     „        Jchoash     . 
37th     „        Jchoash     . 

2  K.  13 1 

>3i 

xst 

16    „ 

= 

37     II 

-2  K.  13 10 

132 

2nd 

„      Jchoash     . 
„     Jeroboam  (II.). 

15     n 

= 

ist     „      Amaxiah . 

39    II 

2  K.  14 1 2 

146 

xst 

4X    II 

= 

15th     „        Amazjah    . 

40     II 

2  K.  14  23 

173 
209 

27th 
xst 

;:  iSS^^"-^: 

63  *» 
I  year 

AT 

_ 

38lh     „        Azariah 

53    „ 

2 K. 15  I  2 
2K.158 

210 

xst 

0        M 

= 

39th    „        Azariah 

2K.1513 

2  10 

xst 

Monahem 

IX  years 

10  years 

zs 

39Ch     „        Azariah 

2 K.  15 17 

221 

xst 

„     Bel^a^ 

3      i> 

3       M 

=s 

50th     „        Azariah 

2K.I523 

223 

xst 

„     FelfAjf.      .       . 

30    II 

= 

52nd    „       Azariah 

53     „ 

2  K.  15  27 

224 

2nd 

"  M.  '■  ■ 

= 

xst    „      Jotham    . 

15     » 

16  *;, 

2K.15  33y: 

"39 

17th 

a7    >. 

.. 

= 

xst    „      Abas 

i6  „ 

2K.  i6iy: 

250 

xst 

„     Hoshea    .       . 

9    II 

= 

X2th     „        Ahaz  . 

13     II 

2  K.  17  I 

253 

3rd 

,      Hoshea     .        . 

= 

ist     „       HeseUah. 

2K.  i8x 

.is 

9tb 

Hoshea     .       . 

9    » 

= 

7th     „        HezekiahtoFall 
of  Samaria 

7I '11 

6»*;, 

IS02K.I8X 
2so  2  K.  18  10 

258  years 

24r,T,,yrs. 

258  years 

260  years 

This  table  shows  that  at  the  end  of  the  258th  year 
after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  there  had  elapsed  358 
synchronistic  years,  341/7  years  of  reign  in  Israel,  and 
260  such  years  in  J  udah  ;  and  we  have  thus  the  singular 
equation  258  =  241^=260.  The  result  is  even  more 
singular,  however,  when  we  examine  separately  the  parts 
before  and  after  the  first  point  of  coincidence  obtained 
•through  a  contemporaneous  accession  in  both  lines. 
Before  the  year  of  accession  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah  there 
were  only  88  years  according  to  the  synchronisms  for 
98  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and  95  in  Judah  ;  but  for  the 
second  part  th^e  are  170  years  according  to  the  syn- 
chronisms for  only  143/7  years  of  reign  in  Israel  and 
165  in  Judah.  Whilst  thus,  in  the  first  period,  the 
number,  according  to  the  s3mchronbtic  calculation,  is 
smaller  Uian  the  sum  of  the  traditional  3rears,  in  the 
second  period,  which  is  longer  by  about  a  half,  it  ex- 
ceeds the  traditional  years  not  inconsiderably.  Similar 
variations  for  smaller  periods  can  easily  be  proved  by  a 
glance  at  the  table.     Nor  can  we  equalize  the  syn- 

1  It  has  recently  been  shown  by  Benzinger  (Comm.  sn  den 
Kdnhen^  1899,  pp.  xviii.-xxi.)  that  the  synchronisms  start  from 
two  diflerent  points  and  proceed  upon  two  distinct  methods  of 
reckoning,  one  of  which  is  followed  by  preference  in  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  other  in  ^K 
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chronistic  and  the  traditional  numbers  by  assuming  that 
the  latter  represent  a  popular  way  of  counting  according 
to  which  from  the  middle  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  was  considered  three  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  (2  K.  18 10).  The  excess 
of  the  traditional  values  in  the  period  before  Jehu  could 
perhaps  be  thus  explained,  but  not  their  defect  in  the 
following  period.  Nor  is  it  ]x>ssible  by  altering  the 
individual  numbers  to  bring  the  synchronisms  into 
harmony  with  the  years  of  reign  ;  even  were  one  to  alter 
all  the  synchronistic  statements,  this  would  do  nothing 
towards  removing  the  differences  between  the  numbers 
for  Israel  and  those  for  Judah.  Thus,  almost  along  the 
whole  line,  the  discrepancy  between  synchronisms  and 
years  of  reign  is  incurable. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  appreciate  a  remark- 
able agreement.  The  sum  of  the  synchronistic  years  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  for 
Judah  (258  =  260).  The  slight  difference  of  two  years 
can  have  no  weight,  and  can  perhaps  be  entirely 
removed.  In  the  surprising  statement  of  2  K.  13  xo  that 
the  accession  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  happened  in  the  37th 
year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah.  we  may  follow  v.  i  and  change 
37  ^o  39  I  foj*"  according  to  that  verse,  Jehoahaz,  who 
had  acceded  in  the  23rd  year  of  Jehoash  of  Judah, 
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reigned  17  years.  In  this  way  the  sum  of  the  years  of 
reign  in  the  hnes  of  Israel  and  Judah,  according  to  the 
synchronisms,  would  be  increased  in  each  case  by  two 
years — for  Jehoahaz  would  have  reigned,  according  to 
the  synchronism,  16  years  instead  of  14,  and  Jehoash 
39  instead  of  37 — while  the  traditional  nimibers  would 
undergo  no  alteration.  Even  without  this  slight  emen- 
dation— adopted  in  the  y^  ^/>t^  edition  of  the  LXX,  and 
demanded  by  Thenius,  Klostemiann,  and  Kamphausen 
— it  is  apparent  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  Judean  years 
of  reign  that  forms  the  basis  on  which  the  s)mchronistic 
numbers  are  calculated.  In  this  process,  however, 
though  the  individual  sums  have  not  been  disregarded, 
it  has  been  impossible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
kings  of  N.  Israel,  to  avoid  important  variations. 

Care,  however,  has  been  taken  not  to  alter  the  synchronism  of 
events.!  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  following  requirements 
are  satisfied  : — Jeroboam's  reign  runs  parallel  with  those  ^  of 
Rehoboam  and  Abijah  (i  K.  14  30  167) ;  Baasha  is  king  durine 
the  reign  ^  of  Asa  (i  K.  16 16) ;  Jehoshaphat  survives  Ahab 
and  Ahaziah,  and  reigns  contemporaneously  with  Jehoram 
of  Israel  (i  K.  22  -iff.  50 ;  2  K.  8  7  j^ ',  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  of 
Israel  and  Ahaziah  of  Judah  fall  m  the  same  year  (2  K.  9) ; 
Amaziah  and  Jehoash  of  Israel  reign  contemporaneously  (2  K. 
14  %ff.) ;  and  Pekah  is  a  contemporary  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz  (2  tC. 
1^37  l«5i^). 

Although  the  S3nQchronistic  dates  have  thus  not  been 
attained  without  regard  to  tradition,  they  are  obviously, 
as  belonging  to  the  youngest  parts  of  the  text,  not  a 
standard  for  chronology.  They  apply  to  the  past  a 
method  of  dating  with  which  it  was  quite  unacquainted. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  practice,  which  could  never 
be  carried  out  in  actual  life,  of  connecting  the  years  of 
one  kingdom  with  reigns  of  kings  in  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  but  also  of  the  methodical  practice,  pre- 
supposed in  such  a  custom,  of  indicating  in  an  exact 
and  regular  way  the  years  within  one  and  the  same 
kingdom,  by  the  years  of  reign  of  its  king  for  the  time 
being.  In  such  texts  as  we  can,  with  any  confidence, 
'assign  to  pre-exilic  times,  we  find  nothing  but  popular 
p.  .  chronologies  associating  an  event  with 
..*       .       .    some  other  important  event   contem- 

IS^J^   P?-7  --^  i'  (<=P  !-«■  14'»'  20.), 


chronology. 


The  few  dates   according  to  years  of 


kings  given  in  the  older  history  (as,  e.g. ,  i  K.  I425  ;  2  K. 
127)  may  be  ignored.  They  are  too  isolated,  and  must 
rest  {e.g. ,  in  the  writings  and  portions  which  treat  of  the 
latest  pre-exilic  times)  on  subsequent  calculation,  or  be 
due  to  interpolation  (cp  also  the  dates  introduced  by 
the  Chronicler  in  deference  to  the  desire  felt  at  a  later 
date  for  exacter  definition  of  time,  of  which  the  Books 
of  Kings  still  knew  nothing:  aCh.  I323  15 10-19,  ^^^ 
especially  16 1) — though  it  is  perhaps  possible  that, 
even  without  there  being  a  settled  system,  some  pro- 
minent events  might,  occasionally  and  without  set 
purpose,  be  defined  by  years  of  reign.  In  any  case, 
dating  by  native  kings  must  be  regarded  as  at  least 
older  than  the  artificial  synchronism  between  Judah  and 
Israel. 

Dating  by  the  years  of  kings  was  thus  never  sys- 
tematically used  by  the  Hebrews  so  long  as  they  had 

».  Babylonian   °^'f  "^    Hl^f  V    '^^^  ^^^f .  ^'^ 
tfiod  useful  method  from  the  Babylonians, 

and  then  introduced  it  into  their  his- 
torical works  compiled  during  the  exile  (cp  Wi.  AT 
Untersuck.,  especially  pp.  87-94).  Thus  the  question 
how  the  Hebrews  dealt  with  the  year  of  a  king's  death 
— i.e. ,  whether  they  reckoned  the  fraction  of  a  jrear  that 
remained  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  to  the 
deceased  king,  or  made  the  first  year  of  the  new  king 
begin  at  once — disappears.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  synchronisms,  as  well  as  the  dates  and  years 
of  reign  in  general,  presuppose  the  Babylonian  method 
(the  only  satisfactory  one),  according  to  which  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  which  any  king  died  was  reckoned  to  the 

1  We  need  take  no  account  of  the  independent  narratives  of 
Chronicles  (^.r.,  |^  5);  they  do  not  agree  even  with  the 
traditional  years  of  reign.  ^ 

2  Whether  the  account  is  correct  need  not  here  be  considered. 
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last  of  his  reign,  and  the  first  )rear  of  the  new  king  was 
the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  already  wore 
the  crown. 

By  giving  up  the  synchronisms  we  are  thrown  back 
for  the  chronology  of  the  monarchy  on  the  sums  of  the 

in  VAfl.nt    y*^^"^^  ^^  reign  of  the  individual  kings. 
1     .  Tlie   hope  of  finding  in  these  mmibers 

^^  trustworthy  material  for  chronology,  and 
thus  solving  the  singular  equation  whereby  alx)ut  242 
Israelitish  years  represent  260  Judean  years,  could  be 
realised  only  on  one  condition.  One  might  simply  sub- 
tract the  242  Israelitish  yeans  from  the  total  for  Judah,  and 
regard  the  excess  of  18  years  as  falling  after  the  conquest 
of  Samaria.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  synchronism 
to  prevent  this  operation,  for  that  may  have  started  from 
an  incorrect  calculation  in  putting  the  fall  of  Hoshea  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  A  clear  veto,  however,  is 
laid  on  this  procediu-e  on  other  grounds.  If  we  subtract 
the  superfluous  18  years  (6  years  of  Hezekiah  and  the 
last  12  of  Ahaz)  from  the  total  for  Judah,  all  that  is  left  of 
Ahaz's  reign  parallel  with  the  Israelitish  years  of  reign 
is  the  first  4  years.  Ttierefore  Pekah,  who  was  murdered 
nine  years  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  (2  K.  176),  must,  at 
the  accession  of  Ahaz,  have  been  already  five  years  dead, 
which  is  impossible,  since,  according  to  2  K.  16s^,  this 
king  was  attacked  by  him.  The  exf)edient  of  simple 
subtraction,  therefore,  fails  ;  the  embarrassing  equation 
remains,  about  242  Israelitish  years  =  260  Judean  :  nay, 
since  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  the  deaths  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  and 
Ahaziah  of  Judah,  144  Israelitish  years  =  165  Judean. 

If  the  totals  are  thus  unequal,  very  great  ineciualities 
appear,  naturally,  in  the  details.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  remove  them  ;  but  this  has  not  been  achieved 
in  any  convincing  way. 

2  K.  15  s,  e.g.y  states  that  during  the  attack  of  leprosy  from 
which  his  father  Azariah  suffered  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
*Jotham  was  over  the  palace  and  judged  the  people  of  the  land.' 
Even  were  we  to  found  on  this  statement  the  theory  that  the 
years  of  reign  of  father  and  son  that  ran  parallel  to  each  other 
were  counted  twice  over  in  the  numbers  52  and  16  assi^cd  to 
their  respective  reigns,  and  also  to  suppose  that  during  all 
these  16  years  the  father  was  still  alive,  there  would  still  remain 
144  Israelitish  years=  149  Judean. 

Mistaken  attempts  of  this  kind  are,  moreover,  the  less 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  that,  as  will  appear  (§  35/^), 
even  the  lowest  total  of  144  years  for  the  interval  from 
Jehu  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  is  more  than  20  years  too  high. 
From  all  this  it  results  that  the  individual  numbers  of 
years  of  reign,  as  well  as  the  totals,  are  untrustworthy  and 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  a  certain  chronology,  even  if 
it  be  admitted  that,  within  certain  limits  or  in  some 
points,  they  may  agree  with  actual  fact 

-J     .      -      The  untrustworthiness  of  the  nimibers 
\     1  Mon   '^^^o"^^  plainer  when  the  principle  ac- 
cording  to    which   they  are   formed    is 
clearly  exhibited. 

In  1887  E.  Krey  (see  below,  |  85)  argued  that,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  the  several  sums  assigned  to  the 
respective  reigns  rest  in  general  on  an  artificial  fiction.  He 
then  thought  that  the  series  of  kings  of  Judah,  and  indeed  those 
also  of  the  house  of  Tehu,  *  show  no  such  artificiality ' ;  but  (ace. 
to  Bleek-Wc.  Eini.(*)  265)  he  soon  observed  a  plajring  with 
fibres  also  in  the  items  for  Judah.  I'o  begin  with  the 

kings  of  Israel  down  to  Jehoram,  we  find  an  averag^e  reign  of  xa 
years.  In  the  case  of  Omri  and  Jehoram  this  is  the  exact 
number,  whilst  for  Jeroboam.  Baasha,  and  Ahab  we  have  22 1 
(j.e.f  in  round  numbers  2X12),  and  for  the  rest — Nadab,  Elah. 
and  Ahaziah  (the  immediate  successors  of  the  kin^s  provided 
with  the  double  period)— 2  years  each.  This  is  as  if  we  had  8 
kings  with  12  years  each,  making  a  total  of  96 — more  exactly  98 
years.  Moreover,  the  totals  for  the  first  and  the  last  four  of 
these  are  each  almost  exactly  48.  In  the  next  part  of  the  series, 
as  We.  emphasises,  we  have  for  the  9  kings  from  Jehu  to  Hoshea 
a  total  of  Z44  years,  which  makes  an  averi^e  of  16  for  each. 
One  might  also  ur^e  the  remarkable  fact  tluit,  even  as  Jehu 
with  his  23  years  reigned  about  as  long  as  his  two  successors, 
so  the  41  years  of  Jeroboam  II.  also  exactly  equal  the  sum 
of  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  In  the  Judean  line,  on  the 

other  hand,  a  similar  role  is  played  by  the  figures  40  and  80. 
Thus,  down  to  the  destruction  of  Samaria  in  the  6th  year  of 
Hezekiah,  we  have  Rehohoara+Abijah  20,  Asa  41,  Jehoshaphat 

1  Strictly,  Baasha  has  exactly  94  assigned  him. 
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+  Jehoram  +  Ahaxiah  +  Athaliah  40,  Jehoash  40,  Amaziah-f 
Azariah  81,  Joiham+Ahaz+Hezekiah  i8  years;  and  from  this 

Kuint  onwards  till  the  last  date,  the  37th  year  of  Tehoiachiii,  we 
ave  Hezekiah+Mcnassch  +  Amon  80,  and  also  Josiah-fjoahaz 
+Jeh(>iakimH-Jehoiachin  79^  years.  If  we  might  still,  with 
Kamphausen,  be  inclined  to  find  in  all  this  only  a  freak  of 
chance,  our  suspicion  would  be  raised  on  comparing  the  total 
for  the  kings  ot  Israel  (circ.  240)  with  the  number  in  i  K.  tf  1 
(480),  and  still  more  on  observing  that  480  is  also  the  total  of 
years  from  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  new  epoch— the  epoch  that  opens  with  the  conquest  of 
Bal)yIon  by  Cyrus  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  founding  the 
scc'^n  i  Theocracy  and  setting  about  tne  building  of  the  second 
temi)le.  (The  36-7  years  of  Solomon  frtun  the  building  of  the 
tem|)le  +260  years,  to  the  fall  of  Samaria  4  13.4  years,  to  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  +50  years  of  the  Exile,  give  exactly  4:0  years  ) 

There  can  hardly,  then,  be  any  mistake  about  the 
artificiality  of  the  total  as  well  as  of  the  various 
items.  If  so.  the  origin  of  the  present  numbers  for  the 
years  of  reign  of  the  individual  kings,  on  which  the 
synchronistic  notices  are  founded,  must  fall  in  a 
period  later  than  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon, 
and  chronology  cannot  trust  to  the  correctness  of  the 
numbers. 

For  all  that,  it  may  be  conjectured  the  numbers  in 
individual  instances  are  correct :  but  which  are  such 
15  Ramilt.  ^^^*^^'  ^^^  ^^  known  only  in  some  way 
independent  of  the  numbers.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  narrative  of  Kings  or  a  prophetic  writing 
can  decide  the  point ;  but  without  help  from  outside  we 
could  not  go  far.  In  itself  it  cannot  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  last  kings  of  Judah  appear  with  the 
correct  numbers.  Thesj  numbers  give  Hezekiah  29 
(2  K.  18 1  2).  Manasseh  55  (21 1),  Amon  2  (21 19),  Josiah 
31  (22 1).  Jehoahaz  ^  (23  21).  Jehoiakim  11  (2336), 
Jehoiachin  \  (248),  and  Zedekiah  11  years  (24 18) ;  thus. 
139 J  years  in  all.  embodying  an  estimate  of  133  years 
from  the  fall  of  Samaria  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Thus,  the  earliest  that  the  dates  according  to  years  of 
kings  can  lay  claim  to  consideration  is  in  Jeremiah  and 
E/.ekiel.  Here  grave  mistakes  in  retrospective  calcula- 
tion (for  even  they  rest  on  that)  seem  to  be  excluded  by 
the  nearness  of  the  time.  Naturally  no  account  can  be 
taken  of  the  statements  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which 
did  not  originate  till  the  second  century  B.C.  ;  it  knows 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  of 
the  exilic  period  only  from  tradition,  and  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  grave  mistakes  (see  Daniel,  ii.  §  9/. ). 

For  the  last  period,  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 

to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  in  the 

-  rvrtm     Hebrew  OT  itself  but  few  historical  rc- 

Pall  of      ^^^^'    Beyond  the  introduction  of  the  law 

jAniBalem   *"  ^®  restored  community  the  historical 

onwArds.  "•'""^^'ve  does  not  conduct  us.  For  the 
short  interval  preceding  it  we  are  referred 
to  the  statements  in  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
and  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  These,  how- 
ever, show  that  the  Jews  had  learned  in  the  interval 
how  to  date  exactly  by  years  of  reign.  The  writings 
mentioned  give  dates  by  years  of  tlie  Persian  kings. 
All  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  chronology  of  this  period, 
however,  are  not  thus  removed.  The  names  Darius  and 
Artaxerxes  leave  us  to  choose  between  the  several  bearers 
of  these  names  among  the  Persian  kings.  Hence  both 
the  first  and  the  second  of  the  three  Dariuses  have  been 
regarded  as  the  Dariawesh  mentioned  in  the  OT,  and 
even  all  three  Artaxerxes  have  been  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  ArtahSasta  of  Ezr.  -Neh.  Then,  again, 
the  transpositions  and  actual  additions  that  the  Chronicler 
allows  himself  to  make  increase  the  difficulty  of  knowing 
the  real  order  of  events.  In  the  case  of  Darius, 

indeed,  only  the  first  can,  after  all  (in  spite  of  Havet  and 
Imbert),  be  seriously  considered. 

The  chief  interest,  accordingly,  lies  in  deciding  as  to 

the  date  in  Ezra/?/,  which  sets  the  return  of  Ezra  in 

.  -        .    the   seventh   year   of  Artahsasta.     It  is 

1*.   AaVent     .        y^  rir^»«rl   «Ko»     tKic     rv^cci^P.  /7,.t«\  hue 


of  Emu 


to  be  noted  that  this  passiige  (7i-io)  has 


been  revised  by  the  Chronicler  (see  Ezra 
AND  Nehemiah,  Books  of),  and  in  both  verses  the 
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date  is  open,  from  its  position  or  lack  of  connection,  to 
the  suspicion  of  not  being  original.  Kohters  accordingly, 
leaving  this  datum  wholly  out  of  account,  maintained 
{Hfrstel,  '94)  that  Ezra  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Jerusalem  with  the  Gala  (see  ISRAF.L,  §  57)  immediately 
after  Nehemiah's  second  arrival  there,  while  Artaxerxes 
I.  was  still  on  the  throne,  and  introduced  the  law  then. 
Van  Hoonacker,  on  the  other  hand,  accepted  the  datum 
of  Ezra  7  7/..  but  believed  that  it  had  reference  to 
Artaxerxes  II.,  and  accordingly  set  down  the  dale  of 
Ezra's  arrival  as  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  king 
I  (397  B.C.).  [Marquart  ('Die  Organisation  der  jijd. 
I  (iemeinde  nach  dem  sogenannten  Kxil,'  Fundameute 
I  isr.  u.  jiid.  Grsrh.,  '96)^  thinks  that  the  careers  of 
I  Xehemiah  and  Ezra  can  fall  only  a  few  decades  earlier 
I  than  the  reported  deportation  of  Jews  to  Hyrcania 
uniler  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus.  Nehemiah's  Artaxerxes 
was,  he  thinks.  Arta.xerxes  II.,  Mnemon.  He  finds  no 
trace  of  Ezra's  presence  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
twelve-years"  governorship  of  Nehemiah  ;  the  reference 
to  I>.ra  in  Neh.  12 36  is  an  addition  of  the  Chronicler. 
Nehemiah,  too,  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Elzra  (Neh. 
89  10  J  are  interpolated).  Internal  evidence  alone  can 
determine  the  date  of  Ezra.  Neh.  13  is  connected 
naturally  with  P'zra  91-IO44.  Ezra's  arrival  then 
follows  in  the  time  after  Nehemiah's  return  to  Su<;a ; 
the  text  of  Ezra  7?  (which  belongs  to  the  redactor)  has 
suffered  in  transmission  ;  368  or  365  was  the  original 
date  reported.  Nehemiah's  second  arrival,  at  any  rate, 
fell  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  (Neh.  13 1); 
Marquart  proposes  to  read  in  Neh.  136  *  at  the  end  of 
his  days  '  (vrM.  implying  a  date  between  367  (364)  and 
359.  Cheyne.  in  a  work  almost  devoid  of  notes,  but 
called  •  the  provisional  summing  up  of  special  re- 
searches,' differs  in  some  respects  in  his  chronological 
view  of  the  events  alike  from  the  scholars  just  referred 
to,  and  from  VA.  Meyer,  who  is  about  to  be  mentioned. 
(See  his  Jewish  Re/ii^ious  Life  after  the  lixtle,  '98, 
translated,  after  revision  by  the  author,  by  H.  Stocks 
under  the  title  Das  relii^ose  Leben  der  Juden  nach  dem 
Exit,  '99).  Like  Marquart  he  doubts  the  correctness 
of  the  text  of  Neh.  614;  but  he  is  confident  that  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Ezra- Nehemiah  is  Artaxerxes  I.,  and 
that  Nehemiah's  return  to  Susa  precedes  the  arrival 
of  Ezra  with  the  Gola.  The  incapacity  of  Nehemiah's 
successor  (the  Tirshatha?)  probably  stimulated  Ezra  to 
seek  a  firman  from  the  king,  though  the  terms  of  the 
supposed  firman  in  Ezra  7  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Ezra  seems  to  have  failed  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
and  it  was  the  news  of  this  failure,  according  to 
Cheyne,  that  drew  Nehemiah  a  second  time  from  Susa. 
Klostermanns  treatment  of  the  chronology  in  Herzog 
cannot  be  here  summarised.  — Ei).  ] 

Ed.  Meyer  s  thorough  discussion  (Entst.  '96),  how- 
ever, has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  in  question  the  arrival  of  Ezra  before 
Nehemiah,  and  consequently  that  the  datum  of  Ejuti 
7?/  may  be  right  after  all.  If  so,  Ezra  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  Gola  in  458  B.C.,  having  it  for  his 
object  to  introduce  the  law  there.  In  this,  however,  he 
did  not  succeed.  It  was  not  until  after  Nehemiah  had 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  in  445  RC.  clothed  with  ample 
powers,  and  had  in  the  same  year  restored  the  city  walls 
with  his  characteristic  pnidence  and  energy,  that  Ezra 
was  at  last  able  to  come  forward  and  introduce  the  law 
under  Nehemiah's  protection  (445  B.C.).  From  this 
date  onwards  till  433  B.C.  (cp  Neh.  136)  Nehemiah 
continued  in  Jerusalem.  Shortly  after  433  B.C. — 
perhaps  in  432  B.C. — he  obtained  a  second  furlough. 
How  long  this  lasted  we  do  not  know  ;  but  its  import- 
ance is  clear  from  Neh.  13 4-31- 

The  OT  offers  no  further  chronological 
material  for  determining  the  dates  of  the 
last  ctnturies  before  Christ. 


16.  Later 
timei. 


1  But  the  essay  was  '  completed  29th  Augtist  1895 '  (p.  28). 
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The  apocalypse  of  Daniel  cannot  be  held  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  Ezra  and  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  with  any 
certainty,  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  these  apocalypses  to  point 
to  past  events  only  in  a  veiled  way,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only  what 
we  know  otherwise  of  the  complications  between  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  of  the  doings  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  makes 
an  understanding  and  an  estimate  of  the  descriptions  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  possible.  Besides,  its  intimation  (9  24^)  that 
from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar  (586)  to 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (164),  we  are  to  reckon  a 
period  of  70  year- weeks — 490  years — shows  how  inaccurate 
the  chronological  knowledge  of  the  writer  was,  and  how  mudi 
need  we  have  to  look  around  for  other  help. 

Astronomy  would  furnish  the  surest  means  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  year  and  day  of  events,  if  the  OT  con- 
16  SnnDOsad  ^^"^  indubitable  accounts  of  solar  or 
ABtromo^cal  ^"^f  ^^'^^'     ^^^^PP^^Y'^ov^^ver, 
^^^^  such  accounts  are  lackmg.     One  might 

be  tempted  to  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
a    solar    eclipse    to    explain    the    sign    on    the    sun- 
dial of  Ahaz  given  to  Hezekiah  by  Isaiah  (Is.  388); 
perhaps  also  the  '  standing  still  of  the  sun  at  Gibeon ' 
17  Mft^hlAr'a    (Josh.  10 12-14).       Rationalistic  as  this 
BVat^^      may  seem.  Ed.   Mahler  (see  §  38  for 
^  title  of  work)  has  not  been  content  to 

stop  here,  but  has  discovered  many  solar  eclipses  in- 
timated in  the  OT :  he  even  finds  them  in  every  pro- 
phetic passage  that  speaks  of  a  darkening  of  the  sun.  In 
this  way  he  has  been  able  to  determine  astronomically 
a  whole  series  of  events.  Before  we  can  accept  these 
results,  however,  we  must  examine  more  carefully  the 
foundation  on  which  they  are  reared. 

For  example,  Mahler  assigns  the  Exodus  to  the  27th  March 
1335  R'C.  which  was  a  Thursday,  because  fourteen  days  before 
that  day  there  occurred  a  central  solar  eclipse.  This  calculation 
rests  on  Talmudic  data^  that  assign  the  darkness  mentioned  in 
Ex.1021  to  the  1st  of  Nisan,  and  explain  that  that  day,  and 
therefore  also  the  15th  of  Nisan,  was  a  Thursday.  In  Ex.  10  22, 
indeed,  we  read  of  a  darkness  of  three  days ;  but  Mahler  argues 
that  this  note  of  duration  really  belong  not  to  v.  22  but  to  v.  23, 
and  is  meant  simply  to  explain  how  *  mtense  and  terrifying  wras 
the  impression  which  the  darkness  produced  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt ' — *  so  that  no  one  dared  for  three  days  to  leave  his 
house.'  It  is  just  as  arbitrary  to  assume  in  Gen.  15  sjf.  an  eclipse 
enabling  Abraham  to  count  the  stars  before  sunset,  and  then  to 
use  the  eclipse  for  fixing  the  date  of  the  covenant  then  con- 
cluded (Berith  bSn  hab-b^thSrim).     The  time  at  which  search 
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is  to  be  made  for  this  eclipse  Mahler  reckons  as  4M  years 
before  the  Exodus,  since  Rabbinic  tradition  thus  explains  the 
number  430  assigned  in  Ex.  12  40  to  the  stay  in  Egypt,  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  it  makes  the  400  years  assigned  in  Gen.  15 13 
to  the  bondage  begin  with  the  birth  of  Isaac.  The  desired 
eclipse  Mahler  finds  on  8th  Oct.  176^  B.C.  about  430  years 
before  the  Exodus  (1335  B.C. ;  see  above).  Even  more  artihcial, 
if  possible,  is  the  Rabbinic  exegesis  of  Gen.  28 11  and  8232  on 
which  Mahler  relies  for  the  determination  of  the  begiiming  and 
the  end  of  the  twenty-years]  stay  of  Jacob  in  Haran.  The 
solar  eclipse  indicated  according  to  him  in  Gen.  28 11  ('  because 
the  sun  was  set ')  must  have  been,  he  argues,  in  the  evening,  and 
would  thus  be  the  eclipse  that  occurred  on  the  17th  Feb.  1601 
B.C.,  whilst  Gen. 8232  ('and  the  .sun  rose  upon  him")  roust 
indicate  a  morning  eclipse,  which  occurred  on  3oih  May  1581 
B.C.  If  we  add  that  for  the  victory  of  Joshua  at  Gibeon  (Josh. 
10 12-14)  be  has  found  a  solar  eclipse  calculated  to  have  occurred 
on  31st  Jan.  1296  B.C.,  we  have  for  the  earliest  period  the  following 
items : — 

Mahler's  supposed  Early  Dates. 
Abraham's  Berith  b6n  hab-betharim  (Gen.  15  5  ^)  1764  b.c 
Jacob's  journey  to  Haran  (Gen.  28  1 1)  .        .     i6oi    „ 

Jacob's  return  home  (Gen.  82  31  [32])   .        .        .     1581    „ 
Exodus  (Ex.  10  21)        .        .  27th  March  1335    „ 

Joshua's  victory  at  Gibeon  (Josh.  10 12-14)  .  .  1296  „ 
The  attempt  to  do  justice  to  Is.  88  8  by  the  assumption  of  a 
solar  eclipse  is  at  least  more  interesting.  According  to  this 
theory,  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  would  be  met  if  a 
solar  eclipse  had  occurred  ten  hours  before  sunset,  since  in  that 
case  the  index  could  have  traversed  over  again  the  ten  degrees 
which,  owing  to  the  eclipse,  it  had  'gone  down,'  and  the  dial  would 
have  again  made  its  usual  indication.  Such  an  eclipse  has,  more- 
over, been  found  for  17th  June  679  b.c,  whence,  since  the  sign  in 
question  belongs  to  Hezekiah 's  fourteenth  year,  his  reign  must 
have  covered  the  years  693-66.J  b.c. 

The  further  calculations  which  fix  a  whole  series  of  dates  on 
the  ground  of  misunderstood  passages  are  likewise  quite  unsatis- 
factory. Thus,  Amos  is  made  (fig/l)  to  announce  to  Jeroboam 
II.  the  solar  eclipse  of  5th  May  770  b.c.  ;  Is.  16  3  and  MicahS6 
are  made  to  refer  to  that  of  the  nth  Jan.  680  B.c.  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  ;  and  Joel,  who  is  represented  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  is  made  to  indicate  no  fewer  than  three  solar  eclipses 
(21st  Jan.  662,  27th  June  661,  and  isih  April  657  B.C. ;  cp  Joel 
2 10  8  3  4  4 15).  it  is  further  urged  that  we  should  refer  Ezek. 
80 18  and  32  8  to  the  solar  eclipses  of  loth  May  557  and  zst  Nov. 
556 ;  Nab.  1 8  to  that  of  i6th  March  581 ;  ^  Ter.  4  23  28  to  that  on 
aist  Sept.  582  (in  the  time  of  Josiah^ ;  and  Is.  8  22  to  that  on  5th 
March  702  b.c  (in  the  time  of  Ahaz);  and,  finally,  that  even  the 
fight  against  Sisera  can,  according  to  Ju.  5  20,  be  with  certainty 
fixed  for  9th  Aug.  1091  B.C. 

By  combining  these  'results*  with  the  numbers  of  the  OT 
Mahler  believes  himself  justified  in  producing  the  following 
chronological  table  for  the  time  of  the  Monarchy : — 


TABLE  II.— Mahler's  remarkable  Chronology:  Divided  Monarchy. 


Kings  op  Judah. 

945-928  Rehoboam 17  years 

928-025  Abijam(=Abijah)    .        .        .        •  3     »> 

925-884  Asa 41     ,1 


883-858  Jehoshaphat      ....  35     » 

860  (ft^)-852  Joram 8     „ 

85a         Ahaziah x  year 

852-845  Athaliah 7  years 

845-805  Joash 40     >f 

805-777  Amaziah    .       .        .  .        .  29     „ 

777-7*5  Urziah 52     „ 


725-709  Jotham 16     „ 

709-693  Ahaz. ^ x6     „ 

693-664  Hezekiah 29      n 

664-6x0  Manasseh 55      >t 

6x0-609  Amon 2      „ 

609-579  Josiah 31      I. 

579         Joahaz 3  months 

579-568  Jehoiakim 11  years 

568         Tehoiachin 3  months 

568-557  Zedekiah 11  years 

It  is  only  a  pity  that  the  imposing  edifice  thus  erected 
in  the  name  of  astronomical  science  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion so  unstable — an  artificial  phantom,  dependent  on  a 
Rabbinical  exegesis,  itself  a  mere  creation  of  fancy. 
The  OT  itself  having  thus  failed  t^  give  sufficient 
1  B.  Tabn.  Skabbdth,  87^,  etc  ;  see  Mahler,  Bihl.  Chron, 
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Kings  op  Israel. 

945-924  Jeroboam 23  years 

934-922  Nadab 3     u 

922-899  Baasha 34     „ 

899-898  Elah 2      „ 

898         Zimri 7  days 

898-892  Omri  and  Tibni  \  ,^  „^_ 

8S^7  0mri  I     .        .        .        .  12  years 

887-866  Ahab 22     „ 

866-864  Ahaziah 2      „ 

864-852  Jehorani 12      „ 

852-824  Jehu 28      „ 

824-807  lehoaha;; '7      »» 

807-792  joash 16      „ 

792-751  Jeroboam  II 41      »i 

739         Zechariah  6  months,  Shallum  .        .  i  month 

738-738  Menahem  ben  Gadi  .        .        .         .  xo  years 

727-726  Pekahiah 2     „ 

726-706  Pekah  ben  Remaliah         .  .  20     „ 

697-688  Hoshea  ben  Elah  .        .  9     », 


1  Mahler  finds  here  a  reference  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  He 
argues  that  the  battle  against  the  Lydians  in  which  the  day 
became  night  (cp  Herod.  1 103), — a  battle  which  preceded  the 
fall  of  Nineveh — fell,  not  on  30th  Sept.^  610  B.c.  but  on  28th  May 
585^  B.C.  Again,  the  solar  eclipse  with  the  announcement^  of 
which  Zephaniah  (1 15)  connects  an  allusion  to  the  expedition 
undertaken  by  Phraortes  against  Nineveh  at  least  twenty-five 
years  before  its  final  fall  is  ^cc  to  Mahler)  one  that  happened 
on  30th  July  607. 
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chronological  data,  we  have  to  inquire  whether  the 

1ft  w  1    fWi      foreign  nations,  which  so  often  come 

E^TDti^     through    the    events    of   history   into 

^.  ^^,^ contact  with  Israel,  can  help  us.     In 

Chronology.    ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^  .^  ^^  g^ 

place  the  Egyptians.  It  is  to  Egypt  that  the  narrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Israel  points ;  thither 
escaped  the  remnant  of  the  community  of  Gedaliah ; 
and  in  the  interval  between  these  times,  as  also  later, 
the  fortunes  of  Palestine  were  often  intertwined  with 
those  of  Egypt 

The  Egyptians  themselves  possessed  no  continuous 
era :  for  the  quite  unique  mention,  on  a  sUle  from  Tanis, 
Ift  No  ^®  400th  year  of  the  king  Nubti  (accord- 

fl     J  ing  to  Steindorff  probably  none  other  than 

nxea  era.  ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^  Tanis),  is  too  obscure  and 
uncertain,  and  would  not  help  us  at  all  even  were  it 
more  intelligible.  Nor  yet  does  the  Sothis-period  help 
us  much.  This  was  a  period  of  146 1  years,  at  each 
recurrence  of  which  the  first  days  of  the  solar  year  and 
of  the  ordinary  year  of  365  days  once  again  coincided 
for  four  years,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
Dog-star,  from  whose  rising  the  solar  year  was  reckoned, 
again  appeared  on  the  ist  of  Thoth.  The  period  was 
never  used  for  chronological  purposes.^  Nor  have  the 
monuments  fulfilled  the  expectation,  not  unreasonable  in 
itself,  that  by  the  help  of  inscriptions  giving  dates  accord- 
ing to  two  methods  it  would  be  possible,  by  calculation, 
to  reach  a  more  exact  chronology  for  Egyptian  history. 
The  most  learned  Egyptologists,  indeed,  can  themselves 
determine  Egyptian  chronology  only  through  combina- 
tion with  data  from  outside  sources.  The  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses  in  the  year  525  B.C.  furnishes 
their  cardinal   point.     From  this  event,  the  years  of 

20  Pariod  ^^^  °^  ^^®  kings  of  the  26th  dynasty 
of  fiArtainiv  '"^^  ^  fi^ed.  with  certainty  by  the  help 
01  oenainiiy.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  supplied  by  the  monuments, 
Herodotus,  and  Man^tho.  What  lies  before  Psamtik  I. , 
the  first  pharaoh  of  this  dynasty,  however,  is  in  the 
judgment  of  Egyptologists  more  or  less  uncertain,  and 
therefore  for  other  chronological  determinations  the 
records  of  that  earlier  time  are  either  not  to  be  used  at 
all  or  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

Still,  even  this  short  period,  from  664/3  ('**e  accession 
of  Psamtik  I.)  to  525  B.C.,  is  a  help  to  us  by  supplying 
points  of  reference.  Through  synchronisms  of  Egyptian 
and  Judean  history  several  events  of  the  time  are  to  a 
certain  extent  fixed.  Thus  Necho  II.  (middle  of  610 
B.C.  to  beginning  of  594  B.C.)  is  admitted  to  be  the 
king  who  fought  the  battle  at  Megiddo  that  cost  Josiah 
his  life.  So  mention  is  made  in  the  OT  of  Hophra 
(Apries),  who  reigned  588-569  B.C.,  and  was  even  down 
to  564  nominally  joint  ruler  with  Amasis  (see  EUsypt,  § 
69).  Thus  we  gel  fixed  points  for  the  contemporaries 
of  Necho  II. — Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  and  Jehoiakira  ; — and 
for  the  contemporaries  of  Hophra — Jeremiah,  and  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  (Jer.  4430) — although  neither  for  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  nor  for  that  of  Carchemish  can  the 
year  be  determined  from  Egyptian  data.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  Egyptian  data  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  astronomical  edifice  of  Mahler  is  quite  impossible. 

For  the  time  before   Psamtik   I.  the  rulers   of  the 

21  2Biih    ^^^  dynasty  may  be  fixed  approximately. 
^  '      .       Tanutamon  ruled  alone  only  a  short  time, 

T*^^^^*  and  therefore  may  fall  out  of  account.  The 
data  for  his  three  predecessors  do  not  agree  (cp  Egypt, 
§66/). 

Taharka  reigned,  according  to  the  monuments,  36  years ;  ac- 
,     cording  to  Manetho,  18  (var.  20X 

SoBatako'sT^i^nj  according  to  the  monuments,  was  uncertain  ; 
according  to  Manetho  it  was  14  (var.  12). 

1  The  confirmation  that  Mahler  {pp.  cit,y  p.  56  ff^  seeks  for 
1335  B.C.  as  the  date  of  the  Exodus  in  the  statement  that  under 
Menephthah,  whom  he  holds  to  be  the  pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
was  celebrated  the  beginning  of  a  Sothic  period,  which  may 
have  happened  in  the  year  1318  B.C.,  is  certainly  weak,  since 
the  pharaoh  who  according  to  Ex.  14  vras  drowned  could  not 
have  reigned  after  that  for  17  years.    Sec  Exodus. 
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Sabako  reigned,  according  to  the  montunentt,  za  years ;  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  8  (var.  xa). 

If  we  assign  to  ^abatako  ManCtho's  number  of  years 
(fourteen)  and  take,  as  our  basis  for  the  rest,  the  nimibers 
of  the  monuments,  we  get  the  following: — Taharka^ 
690-664  B.C.,  ^abatako,  704-690  B.C.,  and  ^abako^ 
716-704  B.C.  Still,  according  to  the  view  of  Steindorff, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  data,  Taharka  may 
have  reigned  even  longer  than  twenty-six  years,  perhaps 
along  with  Sabatako.  Since,  however,  Ed.  Meyer 
gives  §abako  728-716,  Sabatako  circ.  704,  and  makes 
Taharka  as  early  as  704  real  master,  although  not  till 
689  official  ruler,  of  Egypt  (cp  Gesch.  Aeg.  343^), 
all  sure  support  is  already  gone.  Besides,  although 
according  to  Meyer  {op.  cit.  344)  the  identity  of  ^ibako 
with  the  Assyrian  Sab'i  and  the  Hebrew  k^  (So',  or, 
more  correctly.  Save'  or  Seweh)  in  2  K.  17  4  is  indubit- 
able, Steindorff  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  phonetic 
equivalence  of  these  names,  and  finds  no  Egyptian 
datum  for  the  battle  of  Altaku.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
difficult  to  get  fi-om  Egyptian  chronology  any  certain 
light  on  two  OT  statements  relating  to  Egypt — viz., 
that  Sennacherib  sent  messengers  to  Hezekiah  when  he 
heard  of  the  expedition  of  Taharka  (2  K.  19 9  ;  Is.  379), 
and  that  Hoshea  of  Israel  had  dealings  with  kid  of 
Egypt,  and  was  therefore  boimd  and  put  into  prison  by 
Shalmaneser  ( 2  K.  17  4). 

For  the  chronology  of  the  OT  in  still  earlier  times, 
there  is,  unfortunately,  nothing  at  all  to  be  gained  fi-om 

92  Earliiir   Egyptology.       According    to    iK.  II40 

timlSr  ^^'5  ^^P  ^^*^"  •'^'*'  ^^'^^^  (Sheshonk) 
was  a  contemporary  of  Solomon,  and  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam  went  up  against  Jerusalem. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  Egyptian  monument  at  Kamak 
bearing  the  list  of  cities  conquered  by  him,  his  date 
cannot  be  determined  on  Egyptological  grounds  (on 
biblical  grounds  it  is  usually  given  as  about  930  B.  c. ). 
As  to  'Zerah  the  Cushite'  (2Ch.  149^),  we  need  not 
expect  to  find  any  mention  of  him  in  Egyptian  sources 
(Zerah). 

The  clay  tablets  found  at  Tell  el  Amama  (see  Israel, 
§  6),  indeed,  make  some  important  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  Palestine  to  Egypt ; 
but  for  the  chronology  they  afford  nothing  certain. 
We  must  get  help  fi-om  the  chronology  of  Babylonia 
before  we  can,  even  approximately,  determine  the  date 
of  the  correspondence.  Then  it  seems  probable  that 
Amen-hotep  III.  and  Amen-hotep  IV.  reigned  in  Egypt 
either  about  1450  B.C.  or  about  1380  B.C.,  at  which 
time,  therefore,  Palestine  must  have  stood  under  the 
sceptre  of  Egypt :  the  contemporaries  of  Amen-hotep 
III. — BumaburiaS  I.  and  Kurigalzu  I.  of  Babylon — are 
assigned  by  Winckler  to  1493- 1476  and  1475-1457  B.C. 
respectively,  and  the  contemporary  of  Amen-hotep  IV. 
— BumaburiaS  II. — to  1456-1422,  whilst  R.  W.  Rogers, 
on  the  other  hand  {Outlines  of  the  History  of  Early 
Babylonia,  1895,  p.  56),  gives  1397- 1373  as  the  probable 
date  of  BumaburiaS  II.,  and  C.  Niebuhr  {Chronol.  der 
Gesch.  Isr.,  Aeg.,  Bab,  u.  Ass.  von  2000-700  B.a 
untersucht,  1896)  accepts  only  one  Bumaburiai  and 
places  him  and  his  contemporary  Amen-hotep  IV.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  As  in 
these  tablet  inscriptions  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  has 
not  so  far  been  certainly  discovered,  so,  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments  generally,  we  cannot  find  any  reminiscence 
of  a  stay  of  Israel  in  Egypt  or  of  their  departure.^ 
Theories  about  the  pharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  the 
pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  remain,  therefore,  in  the  highest 
degree  uncertain.  Neither  Joseph  nor  Moses  is  to  be 
found  in  Eg5rptian  sources  :  supposed  points  of  contact 
(a  seven-years  famine,  and  the  narrative  of  Manfitho 
about  Osarsiph-Moses  in  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  1 27  28 ;  on 
this  cp  Ed.  Meyer,  Gesch.  Aeg.  276/ )  have  proved,  on 

1  On  the  inscription  of  Menephthah  discovered  in  1896,  see 
Egypt,  f  sSyC,  and  Exodus,  ||  i,  3. 
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nearer  examination,  untenable.^  Apart,  therefore,  from 
the  dates  of  the  rulers  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasties,  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  for  OT 
chronology  firom  Egyptology.  On  Elgyptian  Chronology 
see  also  Egypt,  §  41. 

Assyriology  offers  much  more  extensive  help.     It  is 

much  better  supplied  with  chronological  material,  since 

as.  Help  from  !^  P«?«^^'  ^""^  ^  series  of  228  years. 


Assyriology. 


inscriptions  containing  careful  lists  of 


Eponyms,  lists,  that  is,  giving  the  name 
of  the  officer  after  whom  the  year  was  called,  and 
mentioning  single  important  events  falling  within  the 
year.  These  brief  notes  alone  are  quite  enough  to  give 
the  lists  an  extraordinary  importance.  Their  value  is 
further  increased,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of 
Eponym  had  to  be  held  in  one  of  his  first  years, 
commonly  the  second  full  year  of  his  reign,  by  each 
king.  Hence  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  and  the  length  of  their  reign  can  be  determined 
with  ease,  especially  as  names  of  kings  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  Eponyms  by  the  addition  of  the 
royal  title  and  of  a  line  separating  them  fhjm  those  that 
precede  them  (cp  Assyria,  §  19^).  The  monumental 
character,  too,  of  these  documents,  exempting  them,  as 
it  does,  from  the  risk  of  alteration  attaching  to  notes  in 
books,  pves  assurance  of  their  trustworthiness.  Nor  is 
the  incompleteness  of  the  list  supposed  by  Oppert  a 
fact.  In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  no  doubt  is 
possible. 

The  establishment  of  this  uninterrupted  series  of  228 
years  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  certainty  (as 
24.  Method.  "^X  shall  see  below)  by  the  help  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  assigned  by  the  list  to 
the  Eponym  year  of  Pur-§agali  of  Gozan.*  In  order 
to  be  able  to  determine  the  ecHpse  intended,  however, 
and  thus  to  fix  the  year  astronomically,  we  have  first  to 
bring  into  consideration  the  so-called  Canon  of  Ptolemy* 
— next  to  these  Assyrian  Eponym  lists,  perhaps  the 
most  important  chronological  monument  of  antiquity. 
This  Canon  is  a  list  giving  the  names  of  the  rulers  of 
Babylon — Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian — from 
Nabonassar  to  Alexander  the  Great  (the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies  and  the  Romans  are  appended  at  the  end), 
with  the  number  of  years  each  of  them  reigned,  and  the 
eclipses  observed  by  the  Babylonians  and  the  Alex- 
andrians— the  years  being  reckoned  according  to  the  era 
of  Nabonassar — i.e.,  from  that  prince's  accession.  The 
trustworthiness  of  this  document  is  proved,  once  for  all, 
by  the  astronomical  observations  it  records,*  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar 
falls  in  the  year  747  B.C.* 

The  Canon  can  be  combined  with  the  Assyrian 
Eponym  lists,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  with 
certainty  effected  in  the  following  way.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  assigns  to  the  year  39  of 
the  era  of  Nabonassar,  709  B.C.,  the  accession  of 
Arkeanos  ( =  Sargina  on  the  fragment  of  the  Babylonian 
list  of  kings) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Assyrian  clay 
tablets  identify  this  year,  the  first  of  the  rule  of  Samikin 
[i.e.,  Sargon   or   Arkeanos)   over    Babylon    with   the 

1  Cp  also  Wiedemann's  review  {TLZ^  1894,  No.  25,  p.  633),  of 
Larocne's  Questiotu  ckronologiquts  (Angers,  1893),  where  the 
Exodus  is  asitigned  to  1493.  The  judgment  of  this  competent 
reviewer  is  that  *  the  book  is  well-meant,  but  brings  the  question 
of  the  Exodus  no  nearer  to  a  solution.' 

«  KB,  1  aio/ 

'It  bears  the  name  'Ptolemaic  Canon*  because  it  was  in- 
cluded in  his  astronomical  work  by  the  geographer  and  mathe- 
matician Claudius  Ptolenueus,  the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  (therefore  circ,  150  a.d.). 

^  4  The  proof  is  strengthened  by  the  fragments  of  a  Babylonian 
list  of  king^s  published  by  Pinches  in  PSBA  6 193.2014  [May,  '84I, 
part  of  which  constitute  an  exact  parallel  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Greek  list,  and  completelv  confirming  its  statements  concerning 
the  names  and  reigns  of  the  rulers. 

^  More  exactly  (since  the  dates  are  reduced  to  the  common 
Eg>-ptian  year)  on  the  first  of  Thoth  (=26th  Feb.),  not  (as 
according  to  Babylonian  official  usage  might  have  been  ex- 
pected) on  the  ist  of  Nisan  (=3ist  March)  (cp  Hommel,  GBA, 
488,  and  see  below  |  36). 
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Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-Asur-li'  (Schr.  KAT^,  491) 
the  thirteenth  of  Sargon's  rule  in  Assyria.*  Hence  we 
may  identify  this  Eponym  year  of  Mannu-ki-A5ur-li' 
(the  thirteenth  year  of  Sargon's  reign  in  Assyria)  likewise 
with  the  year  709  B.C. ;  and,  as  the  series  is  uninter- 
rupted, all  its  dates  become  .'cnown.  We  can,  then, 
obtain  astronomical  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
this  combination  (and  so  also  of  th^  trustworthiness  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon  and  the  Assyrian  onym  lists)  in 
the  way  hinted  at  already.  For,  if  the  F.po.^ym  year  of 
Mannu-ki-A§ur-li'  is  the  year  709  B.C.,  the  Eponym 
year  of  Pur-§agali,  to  which,  as  we  saw  above,  there  is 
assigned  a  solar  eclipse,  must  be  the  year  763  B.C.; 
and  astronomers  have  computed  that  on  the  15th  June 
of  that  year  a  solar  eclipse  occurred  that  would  be 
almost  total  for  Nineveh  and  its  neighbourhood.  Thus 
the  Assyrian  Eponym  list  may  safely  be  used  for  chrono- 
logical piu-poses. 

On  the  ground  of  the  statements  of  this  list,  then, 
we  have,  for  the  years  893-666  B.C..  fixed  points  not  to 
SR  Rfianlt.  ^  called  in  question  by  which  to  date 
.  JMBni^  ^^  events  of  this  period  in  Israel ;  for 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  not  only  supply  direct  informa- 
tion concerning  certain  events  in  Israel's  own  history, 
but  also  in  other  cases  fix  the  date  of  contemporaneous 
e\'ents  which  the  narrative  of  the  OT  presupposes. 
Then  the  Ptolemaic  Canon,  which  from  747  B.C.  on- 
wards accompanies  the  Assyrian  Eponym  list,  continues 
when  the  Eponym  list  stops  (in  666  B.C.),  and  conducts 
us  with  certainty  down  to  Roman  times. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  beyond  all  doubt 
the  background  of  the  history  of  Israel  and  Judah  from 
893  downwards,  and  obtain  down  to  Alexander  the 
Great  the  following  valuable  dates  : — 

TABLE  III. — ^Assyrio-Babylonian  dates 
893  B.C.  TO  Alexander  the  Great 

8Q0-885    Tuklat-Adar. 

884-860    A5ur-nasir-pal. 

859-835    Shalmaneser  II.  (Sal-ma-nu-t^Sir) 

824-812    SamSi-RammSn. 

811-783    Rxunm^n-nirari  (III.X 

782-773    Shalmaneser  III.  (^al-ma-nu-ol^) 

772-755    A5ur-dan-ilu  (ASurdiln  III.) 

754-746    Aiur-niraru. 

745-737    Tiglat-pileser  III.  (Taklat-habal-SEarra) 

726-722    Shalmaneser  III. 

721-705    Sargon  (Arkeanos,  709-705,  king  of  Babylon). 

704-681     Sennacherib  (Sin-achi-irib). 

680-668    Esarhaddon  (A^arhaddon,  ASur-ab-iddlnsAsaridinos 

in  Pt.  Can.). 
667=first  year  of  the  reign  of  A^ur-bani-pal,  who  perhaps  reigned 
till  626. 
The  continuation  b  supplied  by  the  Ptolemaic  Canon 
which  specifies  the  rulers  of  Babylon  ; — 
667-648    Saosduchinos  ( = SamaS-Sum-uklnX 
674-626    Kinilanadanos. 

625-605    Nabopolassaros  (=  NabQ>habal-u^r). 
604-562    Nabokolassaros  (*=  NabQ-kudurri-u$ur,  TJTimaia^  and 

561-560  Illoarudamos(=AvTl-Marduk,  TJT^TO  7*110. 

550-556  Neriga5ola»aros(=Nirgal-5ar-u§ur). 

555-539  Nabonadios(=Nabfl-na'idX 

538-530  Kyrus  (=  KuruS,  eh^lS). 

529-522  Kambyses  (=  KambuyijaX 

521-486  Dareios  I.  (=Dfirayavu§,  Bhn^ 

485-465  Xerxes (=  KhSayfirSu,  r^lTC^nit). 

464-424  Artaxerxes  I.  (=  ArtakhSatri,  KPbB^nBTie). 

423-405  Dareios  II. 

404-359  Artaxerxes  II. 

358-338  Ochus. 

337-336  Arogos  (= ArsesX 

33S-332  Dareios  III. 

Here  follows  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died  in  323  B.C. 

With  regard  to  this  summary  it  is  to  be  noted  that  (as  is  a 
matter  of  course  in  any  rational  dating  by  years  of  reign— it 
is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Ptolemaic  Canon)  the  year  con- 

t  From  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  rei{^  down  to  his  death  in 
the  seventeenth  (and  so,  as  the  Ptolemaic  Canon  states,  for  five 
years)  Sargon  must  have  reigned  over  Babylon  also. 
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sidered  as  the  first  of  any  king  is  the  earliest  year  at  the  bej^in- 
ning  of  which  he  was  already  really  reigning  ;  in  the  preceding 
year  he  had  begun  to  reign  on  his  predecessor's  deatn.  Short 
reigns,  accordingly,  which  did  not  reach  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year,  had  to  remain  unnoticed,  as  that  of  Laborosoar- 
chad  (I>aba§i-Marduk)  in  the  year  556,  which,  according  to 
.  IJgrOssus,  lasted  only  nine  months.  It  is 
26.  Beginning  further  to  be  noted  that  the  beginning  of 
of  YdftT.  the  year  did  not  fall  in  the  two  lists  on  the 
same  day.  The  Eponym  lists  make  the 
year  begin  on  the  first  of  NLsan,  the  2ist  of  March,  while 
the  Ptolemaic  Canon  follows  the  reckoning  of  the  ordinary 
Eg\'ptian  year  of  365  days,  the  beginning  of  which,  as  compared 
with  our  mode  of  reckoning,  falls  one  day  earlier  every  four 
years.  Thus,  if  in  the  year  747,  as  was  indeed  already  the 
case  in  748,  the  beginning  of  the  year  fell  on  the  26th  of 
February,  the  year  744  would  begin  on  the  25th.  For  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years  this  difference  would  amount  to  twenty-five 
days.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  year  647  b.c.  would  fall  on 
the  1st  of  February ;  and  so  on.  Therefore  for  the  period  747- 
323  B.C.  the  beginning  of  the  year  would  always  fall  somewhat 
near  the  beginning  of  ours. 

If,  then,  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  were  trust- 
worthy, as  soon  as  one  cardinal  point  where  the  two  series 

27  Cara  — ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  ^"^  '^^*  j"^^  obtained 
'  ^^  — came  into  contact  could  be  established 
^^*  with  certainty,  the  whole  chronology  of  the 
OT  would  be  at  once  determined,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  history  of  Israel  into  the  firm  network  of  this  general 
background  would  become  possible.  In  the  uncertainty, 
however,  in  which  the  chronological  data  of  the  OT  are 
involved,  this  simple  method  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result.  All  points  of  coincidence  must  be  separately 
attended  to ;  and,  although  we  may  start  out  from  a 
fixed  point  in  drawing  our  line,  we  must  immediately 
see  to  it  that  we  keep  the  next  point  of  contact  in  view. 
Unfortunately,  in  going  backwards  from  the  earliest 
ascertainable  date  to  a  remoter  antiquity  such  a  check 
is  not  available. 

The  earliest  date  available,  as  being  certain  beyond 
doubt,  for  an  attempt  to  set  the  chronology  of  the  OT 

28  Earliest  °°  ^  ^"^  ^^'^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^"  '" 
certain  OT  ^^^^^  Ahab  king  of  Israel  was  one  of 
Hftifra  ^®  confederates  defeated  by  Shalman- 
^^^^'  eser  II.  (859-825)  at  Karkar  (Schr. 
irGF,  356-371  and  /sTATC^K  193-200).  Since,  how- 
ever, the  OT  contains  no  reference  to  the  event,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  history  of 
Israel  into  connection  with  general  history  till  we  take 
into  consideration  also  the  next  certain  date,  842  B.C., 
in  which  year  presents  were  offered  to  the  same  Assyrian 
king,  Shalmaneser  II.,  by  Jehu  {A^AT(^K  208-211). 
Within  these  thirteen  years  (854-842)  must  fall  the  death 
of  Ahab,  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  and  the 
accession  of  Jehu.  Of  this  period  the  most  that  need 
be  assigned  to  Jehu  is  the  last  year,  which  may  have 
been  at  the  same  time  also  the  year  of  Jehoram's  death  ; 
for  it  may  be  regarded  as  quite  probable  that  it  would 
be  immediately  after  his  accession  that  Jehu  would  send 
presents  to  the  Assyrian  king  to  gain  his  recognition 
and  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  values 
of  the  reigns  require  for  Ahaziah  two  years  (i  K.  2252), 
and  for  Jehoram  alone  twelve  years  (2  K.  3i) :  so  there 
appears  to  be  no  time  left  for  Ahab  after  854.  The 
death  of  Ahab,  however,  cannot  be  assigned  to  so  early 
a  date  as  854.^  The  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram, 
therefore,  must  be  curtailed  by  more  than  one  year. 
The  course  of  events  from  854  to  the  death  of  Ahab  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Syrians  has,  accordingly,  been 
ranged  in  different  ways. 

Wellhausen  (//C70,  71)  supposes  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
universal  defeat  in  8^4,  Ahab  abandoned  the  relation  of 
vassalage  to  Aram  that  had  lasted  till  then,  and  thus  provoked 
a  Syrian  attack  on  Israel.  Then,  by  the  victory  at  Aphck  in 
the  second  year  and  the  capture  of  Benhadad,  he  compelled  the 
Syrians  to  conclude  peace  and  to  promise  to  deliver  up  the 
Gileadite  cities  they  had  won  from  Israel  (i  K.  20).      AJs  the 

1  Victor  Floigl  (GA,  1882,  i>p.  94-96),  indeed,  supposes  that 
Ahab  fell  before  Karkar  (ut.^  in  8^4),  and  not  before  Ramoth- 
Gilead  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  he  has  to  treat  the  narratives  of 
the  Syrian  wars  (i  Kf.  20 1-34  38-43  22  1-37)  as  quite  untrust- 
worthy. 
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Syrians  did  not  keep  their  promise,  he  undertook  in  the  third 
year  of  the  peace  the  unfortunate  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Ramoth-gilead,  in  which  he  met  his  death  (t  K.  22).  Thus  the 
death  of  Ahab  would  fall  about  the  year  851.  Schrader,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  Ahab's  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  l^arkar 
a  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Aram  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Aphek,  and  finds  it  thus  possible  to 
assign  Ahab's  death  to  so  early  a  date  as  853.  Even  if  we 
inclined  to  follow  the  representation  of  Schrader  (Wellhausen 's 
is  much  more  attractive),  the  Assyrian  notice  of  the  battle  of 
^rkar  in  854  establishes  at  least  one  point,  that  the  beginning 
of  Jehu's  reign  cannot  be  earlier  than  842,  and  the  traditional 
numbers  must  be  curtailed.  On  the  question  just  discussed  see 
also  Ahab. 

The  year  842  B.  c.  may,  therefore,  be  assigfned  as  that 

of  the  accession  of  Jehu.     In  the  same  year  also  perished 

9d  An  roTi     J^^""^™'  ^"8  ^^  Israel,  and  Ahaziah, 

t«        ll»    ^"^  °^  Judah,  whilst  Athaliah  seized 


dates. 


the  reins  of  government  in  Jerusalem. 


If  from  this  date,  equally  important  for 
both  kingdoms,  we  try  to  go  back,  we  can  determine 
with  approximate  certainty  the  year  of  the  division  of 
the  monarchy.  The  years  of  reign  of  the  Israelitish 
kings  down  to  the  death  of  Jehoram  make  up  the  sum  of 
ninety-eight,  and  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to 
the  death  of  Ahaziah  the  sura  of  ninety-five  ;  whilst  the 
synchronisms  of  the  Books  of  Kings  allow  only  eighty- 
eight  years.  Since  the  reigns  of  Ahaziah  and  Jehoran^ 
of  Israel  must  be  curtailed  (§  28),  if  we  assume  ninety 
years  as  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  partition 
of  the  kingdoms  this  will  be  too  high  rather  than  too 
low  an  estimate.  The  death  of  Solomon  may,  accord- 
ingly, be  assigned  to  ±  930  B.C.  Wellhausen  (//Cf'*'-^', 
9/.),  indeed,  raises  an  objection  against  this,  on  the 
ground  of  a  statement  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha  ;  but 
the  expression  in  the  doubtful  passage  is  too  awkward 
and  obscure  to  lead  us,  on  its  account,  to  push  back 
the  death  of  Solomon  to  950  B.C.,  or  even  farther.^ 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  imimportant  that  the 
statements  of  Menander  of  Ephesus  in  regard  to  the 

30.  Menander.    ^^'^''   ^'^^  r""^   ^^"^^   T^""    ^^^ 
assignment  of  930  B.C.  as  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  death  of  Solomon. 

According  to  the  careful  discussion  that  Franz  RQhl  has 
devoted  to  this  statement  (see  below,  |  85  end),  preserved  to  us 
in  three  forms  (first,  in  Josephns,  c.  Ap.  1 8 ;  second,  in  the 
Chron.  of  Euseb.,  and  third,  in  T^^o'^VxXyx&ad  Autol.  iii.  100 22), 
we  may,  assuming  v.  Gutschmid's  date  of  814  b.c.  for  the 
foundation  of  Carthage,  fix  on  969-936  as  the  period  of  reign 
of  EiMofjtof  or  Hiram,  and  on  878-866  b.c.  as  that  of  Eitfw^oAcK 
or  Ethba'al.  Now.  Ahab  was  son-in-law  of  Eihba'al  (i  K.  16 13), 
and  since  Ethba'al  at  his  accession  in  the  year  878  b.c.  was 
thirty-six  years  old,  he  could  ouite  well  have  had  a  marriageable 
daughter  a  few  years  later,  when  Ahab,  who  according  to  i  K. 
16  29  reigned  twenty-two  years  (about  872-851  R.c.),  ascended 
the  throne.  Moreover.  Menander  mentions  a  one-year  famine 
under  Eithobalos,  whicn  even  Josephus  (^Ant.  viii.lSa)  identifies 
with  the  three  -  year  famine  that,  according  to  x  K.  17,  fell 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahab.  Further,  Eiromos  (9^>9- 
9^  may  be  identified  with  Hiram,  the  friend  of  Solomon  (cp 
t  K.  6  18  84  yr  32  9  10  ff.\  and,  whether  we  adopt  the  opinion 
that  Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  (2  S.  5 11),  was  the  same 
person  as  this  friend  of  Solomon's,  or  suppose  that  the  name  of 
the  better -known  contemporary  of  Solomon  has  simply  been 
transferred  to  the  Tyrizui  king  who  had  relations  with  David, 
the  year  ±  930  b.c.  for  the  death  of  Solomon,  agrees  excellently 
with  this  Ph<ciiician  synchronism. 

1  We.  translates  lines  7-9  thus  : — '  Omri  conquered  the  whole 
land  of  Medaba,  .nnd  Israel  dwelt  there  during  his  days  and 
half  the  days  of  his  son,  forty  years,  and  Kamos  recovered  it 
in  my  days.'  He  thus  arrives  at  an  estimate  of  at  least  sixty 
years  for  Omri's  and  Ahab's  combined  reigns,  since  only  by 
adding  the  half  of  Ahab's  rei^  to  the  part  of  Omri's  reign  during 
which  Moab  was  tributary,  is  the  total  of  forty  years  attained. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  *  Israel,'  which  We.  (so  also  Smend 
and  Socin,  Die  Inschr,  des  K.  Mesa  von  Moab^  i886,  p.  13) 
supplies  as  the  subject  to  *  dwelt*  (3ri)>  is  lacking  in  the 
inscription,  and  that  even  with  this  insertion  the  construction  is 
not  beyond  criticism.  Is  it,  in  the  undoubted  awkwardness  of 
the  passage,  not  possible  to  translate  thus — '  Omri  conquered  the 
whole  land  of  Medaba,  and  held  it  in  possession  as  long  as  he 
reigned,  and  during  the  half  of  the  years  of  my  reign  his  son, 
in  all  forty  years.  But  yet  in  my  reign  Chemosh  recovered  it.* 
In  that  case  there  is  no  ground  for  ascribing  so  many  as  sixty 
years  to  the  reigns  of  Omri  and  Ahab.  Nay,  the  possibility  is 
not  excluded,  that  3  K.  3  5  is  right  in  making  the  revolt  of  Moab 
follow  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  then  the  futile  exi>edition  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah  against  Moab 
could  be  taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the  forty  years. 
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If  it  has  been  difficult  to  attain  sure  ground  in  the 

early  period  of  the  divided  monarchy,  it  is  even  less 

ai  BefoTA      possible   to   determine    anything  with 

the  SohiHm.    ^ai'^^y  ^bout   the  period  preceding 

"«**«**•    Solomon  s  death.     If  the  data  of  the 

OT  concerning  the  reigns  of  Solomon  and  David  (40 

years  each,  iK.2ii  11 42)  have  any  value,  David  must 

have  attained   to   power  about    the    year    1000    B.C. 

Concerning  Saul,  even    iS.13i    gives  us  no  real   in- 
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formation,  and  regarding  the  premonarchic  period  the 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that,  according  to  the 
discoveries  at  Tell-el-Amama  the  Hebrews  were,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  not  yet  settled 
in  Canaan.^ 

For  the   time,  therefore,   from  the  partition  of  the 

32  Schiam   ^'^S^^'"   down   to  the   year   842  B.C., 

to  JAhn.     ^®  ""^^  ^  content  with  the  following 


TABLE  IV. — Estimate  op  Reigns  :  Death  of  Solomon  to  Accession  op  Jehu. 
Kings  of  Israbu  Kings  of  Judah. 

930  (?)  -854     Jeroboam  of  Israel  and  his  contemponuries  Rehoboam  and  Abtjah  in  Judah. 

Nadab  „ 

Ba'asha  „  Asa  of  Judah  certainly  contemporary  with  Ba'asha. 

Elah  „ 

Zimri  „ 

Omri  „ 

Ahab  „  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  contemporary  with  Ahab, 

854  Ahab  at  battle  of  ^Larkar  Ahaziah,  and  Jenoram. 

854-843         Ahab's  death 

Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel 

Jehoram      „  „  Jehoram.  king  of  Judah. 

Death  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  Death  or  Ahaziah  of  Judah. 


842 

From  842  B.C.  onwards,  there  is  no  fixed  point  till 

we  come  to  the  eighth  century.     Then  we  have  one  in 

--    -     .    .      the    eighth    year   of   the  Assvrian   king 

dkteT^  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (745-727M>..  738 

842  721  ^'^'  ^^  ^^'  y^^t  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  this  king  of  Assyria 
received  the  tribute  of  Menahera  of  Israel.  When  the 
OT  tells  of  this  (2  K.  15 19^ )  it  calls  the  Assyrian  king 
Pul :  although  elsewhere  (2K.  I529  16 10)  it  uses  the 
other  name,  Tiglath-pileser.  Of  the  identity  of  the  two 
names,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  {/CAT(^>  223 
J^.,  COT,  1 219),  and  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  reference 
being  to  a  Babylonian  king,  or  an  Assyrian  rival  king, 
or  to  assume  that  Tiglath-pileser  himself,  at  an  earlier 
period,  twenty  years  or  more  before  he  became  king 
over  Assyria,  while  still  bearing  the  name  of  Pul,  made 
an  expedition  against  the  land  of  Israel  (so  Klo.  Sam. 
u.  Kd.  ['87]  p.  496).  If  we  add  that  Ahaz  of  Judah 
procured  for  himself  through  a  payment  of  tribute  the 
help  of  Tiglath-pileser  against  the  invading  kings, 
Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin  of  Damascus ;  that,  accord- 
ingly, the  Assyrian  king  took  the  field  against  Philistia 
and  Damascus  in  734  and  733  ;  and  that  in  732,  after 
the  conquest  of  Damascus,  Ahaz  also  appeared  in 
Damascus  to  do  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser,  there 
remains  to  be  mentioned  only  the  equally  certain  date 
of  the  beginning  of  the  year  721  B.C.  (Hommel,  GBA 
676)  for  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  to  complete  the  list 
of  assured  dates  between  842  and  721. 

The  attempt  to  arrange  the  kings  of  North  Israel 
during  this  period  is  hampered  by  fewer  difficulties  in  the 

^  y-  .,  interval  842-738  than  are  to  be  found  in 
-        .        that  between  738  and  721.     If  we  assume 


842-721. 


that   Menahem   died   soon   after  paying 


tribute,  we  shall  still  have  in  the  113  years 
reckoned  by  the  traditionary  account  from  the  accession 
of  Jehu  to  the  death  of  Menahem  a  slight  excess,  since 
for  the  period  842-738  we  need  only  104  years.  Still, 
we  can  here  give  an  approximate  date  for  the  individual 
reigns.  The  latest  results  of  Kautzsch  (in  substantial 
agreement  with  Brandes,  Kamphausen,  and  Riehm) 
are  the  following  :  ^ — ^Jehu  841-815,  Jehoahaz  814-798, 
Jehoash  797-783.  Jeroboam  II.  782-743  (or  before  745), 
Zechariah  and  Shallum  perhaps  also  in  743,  Menahem 
742-737  (or  ±  745  to  after  738).  For  the  last 

period,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  death  of  Menahem 
to  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  the  traditional  reckoning 
gives  thirty-one  years,  whilst  from  737  to  721  we  have 
hardly  sixteen.     The  necessary  shortening  of  the  reigns 

1  We  modify  them  only  to  the  extent  of  giving  as  the  first 
year  of  a  rcipn  the  year  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  king  was 
already  in  power,  and  adding  in  parentheses  the  figures  of  We., 
in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  found  m  his  JJG. 
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is  accomplished  by  Kautzsch  in  this  way :  Pekahiah 
736,  Pekah  735-730,  Hoshea  729-721.  Wellhausen 
has  abandoned  his  former  theory  that  Pekahiah  and 
Pekah  are  identical,  and  makes  the  latter  begin  to 
reign  in  ±  735.  To  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel, 
he  assigns  an  actual  reign  of  at  least  ten  years,  although 
he  assumes  that  according  to  2  K.  1/4/".  he  came 
under  the  power  of  Assyria  before  the  fall  of  Samaria. 

For  the  Judean  line  of  kings  the  starting-point  is 
likewise  the  year  842  B.C.,  in  which  Ahaziah  of  Judah 

-  -  ,  ,  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  Jehu,  and 
842  734!^  Athaliah  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
not  find,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  a  single  event 
independently  determined  ^^^th  perfect  exactness  by 
years  of  the  reigning  king  of  Judah.  We  must  come 
down  as  far  as  734  B.C.  before  we  attain  certainty. 
We  know  that  at  that  time  Ahaz  had  already  come 
to  power,  and  we  can  only  suppose  (according  to 
2  K.  1537/.)  that  he  had  not  long  before  this  succeeded 
his  father,  during  whose  lifetime  Pekah  of  Israel  and 
Rezin  of  Damascus  were  already  preparing  for  war. 
The  presents  of  King  Ahaz  to  Tiglath-pileser  in  the 
year  734  B.C.  delivered  Judah  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  it.  and  in  732  B.C.  in  the  conquered 
Damascus  the  same  king  did  homage  to  the  victorious 
Assvrian,  and  offered  him  his  thanks  (cp  2  K.  167^  and 
Sch'rader,  KAT<*'  257;^).  It  is  still  diflRcult.  however, 
to  allot  the  intervening  time  to  the  several  kings  of 
Judah  ;  for  the  traditional  values  for  the  reigns  require 
no  less  than  143  years  from  the  first  year  of  Athaliah 
to  the  death  of  Jotham,  whilst  between  842  B.C.  and 
734  B.C.  there  are  only  108  years  at  our  disposal. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  reduce  several  of  the 
items  by  a  considerable  amount,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  different  methods  of  adjustment  have 
been  employed.  The  synchronism  of  events  between 
the  history  of  Israel  and  that  of  Judah  is  too  inadequate 
to  secure  unanimity,  and  the  mention  (not  quite  certain) 
of  Azariah  of  Judah  in  Assyrian  inscriptions  for  the 
years  742-740  (cp  Schr.  KAT*"^),  217 /T)  does  not  make 
up  the  lack.  On  one  point,  however,  there  is  agree- 
ment :  that  it  is  in  the  cases  of  Amaziah,  Azariah 
(Uzziah),  and  Jotham  that  the  deductions  are  to  be 
made. 

The  years  841-836  B.C.  for  Athaliah  are  rendered 
tolerably  certain  by  the  data  concerning  Jehoash,  the 
infant  son  of  Ahaziah  (2K.  ]li^4^).  Then  we 
need  have  no  misgivings  about  giving  Jehoash,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  at  so  young  an  age,  about 
forty  years.     If  we  take  these  years  fully,  we  obtain 

1  On  early  traces  of  certain  elements  afterwards  forming  part 
of  Israel,  see  Israel,  |  7/.;  Egypt,  f  58/ ;  Asher,  |  1/ 
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for  the  reign  of  Jehoash  835-796  B.C.  The  date  of 
his  death  may,  indeed,  be  pushed  still  farther  back  ; 
but  in  any  case  his  time  as  determined  by  these  data 
cannot  be  far  wrong,  for  he  must  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  Jehoahaz  the  king  of  Israel  (814-798), 
and,  according  to  2  K.  12i8  _^,  also  of  Hazael  of  Aram 
(ace.  to  Winckler  844-abou-  804  [?] ).  From  795  to 
734  there  are  left  only  61  years,  and  in  this  interval 
room  must  be  found  for  Amaziah  with  twenty-nine 
years,  Azariah  with  fifty-two,  and  Jotham  with  sixteen 
— no  less  than  ninety-seven  years.  Even  if  we  allow 
the  whole  sixteen  years  of  Jotham,  who,  according  to 
aK.  155,  conducted  the  government  during  the  last 
illness  of  his  father,  to  be  merged  in  the  fifty-two  years 
of  Azariah,  we  do  not  escape  the  necessity  of  seeking 
other  ways  of  shortening  the  interval.  Amaziah's  reign 
is  estimated  too  high  at  twenty-nine  years.  The  only 
thing  that  is  certain  about  him  is  that  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Jehoash  of  Israel  (797-783 ;  cp  2  K. 
14  8^).  It  is  pure  hypothesis  to  assign  him  nine 
years  (We.),  or  nineteen  years  (Kamph.  and  Kau. ), 
instead  of  twenty-nine.  The  smaller  number  has  the 
greater  probability,  since  the  defeat  that  he  brought  on 
himself  by  his  wanton  challenge  of  Jehoash  of  Israel 
best  explains  the  conspiracy  against  him  (2  K.  14 19/ ), 
and  he  would  therefore  hardly  survive  his  conqueror, 
but  much  more  probably  meet  his  death  by  assassination 
at  Lachish  not  long  after  790  B.C.  (cp  also  St.  GF/, 
I559).  From  the  death  of  Amaziah  to  734  reigned 
A2ariah  and  Jotham.  To  discover  the  boundary  between 
the  two,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
already  mentioned,  which  apparently  represent  Azariah 
as  still  reigning  in  the  years  742-740,  and  must  keep  in 
view  that  Isaiah,  who  cannot  be  thought  of  as  an  old 
man  when  Sennacherib  marched  against  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  701,  received  his  prophetic  call  in  the  year  of 
the  death  of  Uzziah  (Isa.  61).  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
be  far  wrong  in  assigning  the.  death  of  Azariah  and  the 
accession  of  Jotham  as  sole  ruler  to  740  B.C.  More 
than  this  cannot  be  made  out  with  the  help  of  the 
materials  at  our  disposal  up  to  the  present  time. 

If  now  the  year  of  the  conquest  of  Samaria  (721  B.C. ) 
were  fixed  with  certainty  according  to  the  year  of  the 
Sfi.  784-R8fi  ^^"^  ^^^"  reigning  in  Judah,  this  would 
'  appear  the  next  resting-point  aifter  734  b.  c. 
"•  The  data  of  the  OT  do  not  agree,  how- 
ever, and  none  of  them  is  to  be  relied  upon.  This 
is  true  even  of  the  datum  in  2  K.  18 13,  lately  much 
favoured  by  critics,  that  Sennacherib's  expedition  against 
Palestine  in  the  year  701  B.C.  was  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah  (so  We.  /DT  [75]  p.  635/: ;  Kamph. 
Die  Chronol.  der  Hebr.  Konige  ['83]  p.  28  ;  Guthe.  Das 
Zukunftshild des  Jes.  ['85]  p.  37,  and  St.  GVI ,\f>ck  f.). 
In  order  to  maintain  the  datum,  it  is  not  enough  to  say, 
•  The  people  of  Judah  are  more  likely  to  have  preserved 
the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  their  whole  land  was  laid 
waste  and  their  capital,  Jerusalem,  escaped  destruction 
only  through  enduring  the  direst  distress,  than  to  have 
preserved  the  year  of  Hezekiah  in  which  Samaria  fell.' 
The  unusual  (cp  2K.  I819)  prefixing  of  the  numeral 
before  tmv  (cp  Duhm,  /esaja,  235)  of  itself  indicates  a 
later  origin,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  already 
found  as  to  these  chronological  data  not  belonging  to 
the  original  narrative.  The  number  fourteen  is  based, 
not  upon  historical  facts,  but  upon  an  exegetical  inference 
from  Is.  885.  and  a  consideration  of  the  twenty-nine 
years  traditionally  assigned  to  Hezekiah,  and  must  there- 
fore rank  simply  with  the  scribe's  iiote  Am.  1 1 :  *  two 
years  before  the  earthquake.  *  ^ 

Even  when  we  come  to  the  seventh  century,  the 
expectation  that  at  least  the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  battle 
of  Megiddo  would  admit  of  being  dated  with  complete 
accuracy  by  material  from  inscriptions  is  not  fulfilled. 
From  Egyptian  chronology,  which  does  not  mention 

1  This  is  forcibly  urged  by  Kau.  (cpu  Kamph.  «^.  eii.  04)  and 
has  received  the  assent  of  Duhm  (/.r.)  and  Cheyne  (ItUr,  Is,  3z8>. 
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the  date  of  the  battle,  we  gather  only  that  it  must  have 
been  after  610  B.C.,  since  the  conqueror,  Necho  II.,  did 
not  begin  to  reign  till  that  year.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  take  as  our  fixed  point  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
— i.e.,  586  RC  (2  K.  253 8).  For  the  intervening  time 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration,  besides  the  death  of 
Josiah,  the  data  supplied  by  Assyriology,  which  place 
Sennacherib's  expedition  against  Hezekiah  in  701  B.C. 
and  imply  Manasseh's  being  king  of  Judah  in  the  years 
681-667  (cp  Schr.  KAT(«),  p.  466). 

For  the  whole  time  from  the  death  of  Jotham  to  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  tradition  requires  155  years  of 
reign,  whilst  from  734  B.C.,  when  Ahaz  was  already 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem — which  year,  if  not 
that  of  his  accession,  must  have  been  at  least  the  first 
of  his  reign — to  586  B.C.,  we  have  only  148,  or,  since 
we  may  reckon  also  the  year  734  B.C. ,  149  years.  'ITie 
smallness  of  the  difference  of  seven  years,  however, 
shows  that  we  have  now  to  do  with  a  better  tradition. 
Where  the  mistake  lies  we  cannot  tell  beforehand.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  between  the 
death  of  Josiah  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  since  for  this 
interval  twenty-two  years  are  required  by  tradition,  and 
this  agrees  with  our  datum  that  Josiah  must  have  died 
shortly  after  610  B.C. 

Let  us  see  whether  another  cardinal  point  can  be 
found.  In  701  Hezekiah  was  reigning  in  Jerusalem. 
When  it  was  that  he  came  to  the  throne,  whether 
before  or  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (721  B.C. ),  is  the 
question.  In  Is.  1 4  28  we  have  an  oracle  against  Philistia, 
dated  fi-om  the  year  of  the  death  of  king  Ahaz, — a 
chronological  note  which,  like  Is.  61,  may  have  imjjort- 
ance,  if  the  oracle  really  belongs  to  Isaiah.  Winckler 
and  Cheyne  [but  cp  Isaiah,  SBOT,  Addenda]  regard 
it  as  possible  that  the  oracle  may  refer  to  agitation 
in  Sjria  and  Palestine,  in  which  the  Philistines  shared, 
on  the  accession  of  Sargon  (721  B.C.),  when  Hanun, 
king  of  Gaza,  induced  them  to  rebel,  in  reliance  on  the 
help  of  Sib'e,  one  of  the  Egyptian  petty  kings  (cp  above 
on  Sabaka,  Sab'i,  So',  Seweh,  §  21).  On  this  theory 
the  death  of  Ahaz  woUd  have  to  be  set  down  about 
the  year  720  B.C.  As,  however,  the  authenticity  of 
the  oracle  is  not  certain, — in  fact  hardly  probable  (cp 
Duhm,  who  even  conjectures  that  originally  there  may 
have  stood,  instead  of  Ahaz,  the  name  of  the  second 
last  Persian  king,  Arses  [  =  Arogos]) — it  is  not  safe  to 
take  it  as  fixing  the  death-year  of  Ahaz.  Of  greater 
value  is  the  section  relating  to  the  embassy  of  Merodach- 
Baladan  of  Babylon  to  Hezekiah  (2  K.  20  =  Is.  39). 
Merodach-Baladan  was  king  of  Babylon  from  721  to 
710.  When,  later,  he  attempted  to  recover  his 
position,  he  held  Babylon  for  so  short  a  time  that  an 
embassy  to  the  west  would  be  impossible.  Thus, 
Merodach-Baladan  must  have  sought  relations  with 
Hezekiah  between  721  and  709.  The  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Merodach-Baladan,  when  in  the  year  721 
or  720  he  obtained  possession  of  Babylon  and  held  it 
against  Sargon,  commends  itself  as  the  point  of  time 
most  suitable.  After  the  battle  of  Diir-ilu,  which  both 
parties  regarded  as  a  victory  for  themselves,  it  must 
have  seemed  natural  to  hope  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom  would  be  possible,  if  the  west  joined 
in  the  attack.  Moreover,  Sargon  once  describes  himself 
(Nimrud  inscr.,  1 8)  as  '  the  subduer  of  Judah,'  ^  which 
seems  to  mean  that,  on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in 
Philistia,  Hezekiah  resumed  the  payment  of  the  tribute 
that  had  been  imposed.  In  view  of  this,  Winckler  seems 
to  be  justified  in  placing  the  appearance  of  the  embassy 
of  Merodach-Baladan  before  Hezekiah  in  the  year  720 
or  719.  Approximately,  then,  the  year  721  may  be 
regarded  as  assured  for  the  year  of  the  death  of  Ahaz. 

The  first  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  thus  720  B.c. 

rather  than  728  (Kau. ).  or  714  (We.  and  others).     The 

discrepancy  of  four  years,  which  is  all  that  now  remains 

1  For  fuller  details  see  Isaiah,  i.  1 6,  Sargon. 
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TABLE  V. — ^Tabular  Sukvey  :  Death  op  Solomon  to  Herod  the  Great. 


Certain 
Dates. 

Probable 
Dates. 

Israel. 

JUDAH. 

die  930 

xst  year  of  Rdhoboam. 

930-854 

Omrl,  part  of  reign  of  Ahah. 

Reigns  of  Rehoboam,  Ahljah,  Asa,  part  of  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat. 

854 

Ahab  at  battle  of  ^$au-kar. 

854-842 

Rest    of  reign  of  Ahab:    reigns  of   Ahaslah  and 
Jehoram. 

Rest  of  reign  of  Jehoshaphat :  reigns  of  Jehoram 
and  Aha^ah. 

84a 

Death  of  Jehoram  (at  the  hands  of  JehuX    Tribute  of 
Jehu  to  Shalmaneser  11. 

Death  of  Ahariah  (at  the  hands  of  Jehu). 

738 

841 

814 
797 

? 

782 
743 
742 
739 

736 

ist  year  of  JehU  (841-815). 

ist  year  of  Jehoash  (797-783). 

ist  year  of  Jeroboam  O.  (782-743). 

Zeoharlah,  Shallum. 

ist  year  Menahem  (74a-737)« 

Tribute  of  Menahem  to  Ttglath-pUesar  m. 
Pekahlah. 

ist  year  of  Athallah  (841-836). 

1st  year  of  Azaxlah  (789-740). 
xst  year  Jotham  (739-734X 

734 
73a 
721 

70X 

604 
586 

735 
733 
729 

720 

692 
638 

607 

ist  year  of  Pekah  (735-730)- 

1st  year  of  Hoshea  (729-721). 
Fall  Of  Samaria. 

Tribute  of  Ahaz  to  Tlglath-pQeser. 

Ahaz  does  homage  to  Tiglath-pileser  at  Damaacos. 

1st  year  of  Hesekiah  (720-693).    Embassy  of  Merodach-baladan  from  Babylon. 

Sennacherib's  army  before  Jerusalem. 

ist  year  of  Manasseh  (692-639X 

1st  year  of  Amon  (638). 

ist  year  of  Joslah  (637-608X 

Battle  of  Meglddo.    Jehoahas.  king. 

ist  year  of  Jeholaklm  (607-507). 

ist  year  of  Nehuchadreszar  (604-562). 

Jeholachln,  king. 

ist  year  of  Zede&ah  (596-586X 

FALL  OF  JEBUSALBO. 

Dates. 

The  more  important  dates  of  the  succeeding  centuries. 

538 

521 

464 

445 

.433 

cure.  432 

332 

ist  year  of  Erll-Merodacll  (561-560).     Liberator  of  Jehoiacfain  from  prison. 

ist  year  of  Cyrus  (53^53o)- 

ist  year  of  Darlus  L  (521-486). 

Completion  of  building  of  second  temple. 

ist  year  of  Artaxerxes  I.  (464-424). 

ist  visit  of  Nehemlah  to  Jerusalem.    Building  of  dty-waU. 

Return  of  Nehemiah. 

2nd  Visit  of  Nehemlah  to  Jerusalem.    On  the  advent  of  Bsra  and  the  Introdnction  of  the  law  see  above,  |  14. 

End  of  Persian  Power :  Alexander  the  Great. 

3ao 
31a 

157-164 

'^ 

160 

«43 
X42-135 
134-104 

102-76 

^% 

40 
37-4  ".c. 

Beginning  of  Ptolemaic  dominion  in  Palestine,  which  continued  with  short  mterruptions  till  198. 

Beginning  of  the  Bra  of  the  SeleuddSB. 

Palestine  under  Syrian  dominion. 

Antloohns  IV.    Eplphanes. 

Insurrection  of  Mattathlas  the  priest,  of  Modein  (tx66). 

Reintroduction  of  regular  service  in  the  temple. 

Judas  Maooahaus  (i66-i6o)  falls  in  battle  against  Bacchides. 

Execution  of  Jonathan  (leader  of  Maccabean  revolt  since  z6oX 

Simon  High-priest  and  Prlnoe. 

Hyrcanus  I. 

Arlstobulus  L  king. 

JannsBUS. 

Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  n.  and  Arlstohulus  Hi 

Taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey .    Palestine  a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria. 

Hyrcanus  n.  under  Roman  sovereignty. 

Invasion  of  Parthians.    Antlgonus  made  king  (40-37)' 

Herod  the  Oreat. 

1  On  the  dates  of  the  Maccabees  cp  We.  //C7(«),  229,  n.  2 ;  2nd  ed.  263,  n.  3 ;  3rd  ed.  275, 
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between  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  from  the  death  of 
.\haz  to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  interval  720- 
586  B.C. — i.e.,  between  139  years  of  reign  and  135  actual 
years — cannot  be  removed  other\^ise  than  by  shortening 
the  reign  of  one  or  more  of  the  kings.  The  account  of 
the  closing  portion  of  the  line  of  kings  has  already  been 
found  to  merit  our  confidence.  The  shortening  must 
therefore  be  undertaken  somewhere  near  the  beginning 
of  the  line  of  kings  from  Hezekiah  to  Josiah.  The  most 
obvious  course  is  to  reduce  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh 
from  fifty-five  years  to  fifty-one  (We. ,  indeed,  assigns  him 
only  forty-five).  This,  however,  may  seem  arbitrary,  and 
it  will  be  simpler  as  well  as  less  violent  to  divide  the 
shortening  among  all  the  four  reigns.  If,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  the  years  of  reign  of  the  kings  from 
Hezekiah  to  Josiah,  tradition  included  (according  to 
popular  practice)  the  year  of  accession  and  the  year  of 
death,  we  may  reduce  the  numbers  for  Hezekiah, 
Manasseh,  Amon,  and  Josiah  by  one  each,  and  assign 
them  twenty-eight,  fifty-four,  one,  and  thirty  respectively. 
Thus  we  get  the  following  series : — Hezekiah  720-693 
(28  years),  Manasseh  692-639  (54  years),  Amon  638  (i 
year),  Josiah  637-608  (30  years),  Jehoahaz  608  (J  year), 
Jehoiakim  607-597  (11  years),  Jehoiachin  597  (J  year), 
and  Zedekiah  596-586  (11  years).  The  control  over 
the  date  of  the  death  of  Josiah  from  Egyptian  history 
which  is  to  a  certain  extent  possible  turns  out  to  be  not 
unfavourable  to  our  results,  since  Pharaoh  Necho  H. 
began  to  reign  in  610  B.C.,  and,  as  early  as  the  end  of 
606,  or  tlie  beginning  of  605,  encountered  the  crown 
prince  Nebuchadrezzar  at  Carchemish  (cp,  on  the  date 
of  this  battle  which,  in  Jer.  462,  is  inaccurately  assigned 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Winckler,  A  T  Untersuck. 
81 ).  Hence  the  year  608  B.  c.  for  the  battle  of  Megiddo 
possesses  the  greatest  probability.  That,  among  the 
numerous  dates  for  the  last  decades  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  which  the  OT  furnishes,  little  inaccuracies, 
such  as  that  in  the  passage  (Jer.  462)  just  cited,  appear, 
is  intelligible  on  the  ground  (apart  from  others,  as,  e.g. , 
in  the  case  of  Ezek.  332i)  of  their  being  the  result  of 
later  calculation.  At  all  events,  these  variations  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for,  with  Hommel  {GBA  755),  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Jews  reckoned  the  years  of  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, as  well  as  those  of  their  own  kings,  from  the  day 
on  which  they  ascended  the  throne  to  the  corresponding 
day  in  the  following  year.  The  Jews,  in  adopting  the 
exact  Babylonian  chronological  system,  and  applying  it 
to  their  own  past  history,  did  not  mutilate  it  and  render 
it  futile. 

Beyond  the  points  already  referred  to  (§  13/.),  the 

chronology  of  the  times  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 

.».      _       in  586  B.C.  presents  no  difficulties  worth 

Bo'  mentioning.     The  Canon  of  Ptolemy 

•  supplies  an   assured    framework    into 

which  the  data  that  have  been  preserv'ed  can  be  fitted 

without  trouble. 

The  tabular  survey  on  the  preceding  page  gathers 

S  ttrv  ^^S^^^^^  ^^^  dates  we  have  established. 

f  ^^'it^  ^^  ^^  ^"^  *^  appended  a  continuation 

01  Kesuits.  indicating  the  most  important  dates 
down  to  the  last  century  B.C.  K.  M. 


B.   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  chronology  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  g^eat 

(subsidiary)  importance  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of 

S9  NT       Christianity.       From    the  order  of    the 

.       *  ,        ^  events  in  the  primitive  period  it  will  be 

imnorf;a.^^  possible  to  draw  conclusions  with  regard 

*^  '  to  the  influence  of  one  event  upon  another; 

the  rapidity  of  the  historical  development  will  enable 

us   to   measure   the   power  of   the  original    impulse ; 

and  only  when  the  events  have  received  their  place  in 

contemporary  history  can  they  be  fully  understood. 
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Unfortunately,  the  task  is  attended  with  serious  diffi- 
culty, the  causes  of  which  need  to  be  briefly  described. 
TMffl  It  ^^)  The  first  Christians  themselves  had 
^*  no  interest  in  chronology,  whether  with 
reference  to  events  concerning  them  as  Christians,  or 
with  reference  to  events  of  secular  history.  This  was 
due  not  only  to  their  separation  from  the  world  and 
their  limited  horizon,  but  also,  and  still  more,  to  their 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  world  (Phil.  820),  which 
seemed  to  them  already  in  process  of  dissolution  ( i  Cor. 
731),  and  to  their  feeling  that  they  had  already  begun 
to  live  in  eternity.  (2)  The  historical  traditions  of  the 
Christians  were  formed  wholly  with  the  purpose  of 
promoting  Christian  piety,  and  were  therefore  restricted 
to  a  small  number  of  events,  the  choice  of  which  was 
often,  as  it  were,  accidental,  and  the  arrangement  ac- 
cording to  subject  rather  than  to  time.  Our  chrono- 
logical interest  has,  accordingly,  to  be  satisfied  with 
inferences  and  combinations  which  often  remain,  after 
all,  very  problematical ;  and  the  gaps  in  the  traditions 
prevent  us  from  constructing  anywhere  a  long  chrono- 
logical sequence.  (3)  Of  at  least  a  part  of  the  traditions 
the  historical  trustworthiness  is  subject  to  such  grave 
doubt  that  we  can  venture  to  use  them  only  with  great 
reserve,  if  at  all.  (4)  In  the  NT,  apart  from  some 
vague  notices  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  only  writer  who 
professedly  gives  chronological  data  is  the  author  of  the 
Third  Ciospel  and  Acts.  He  gives  no  account,  however, 
of  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  these  data.  We  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  check  his  statements,  and  can  treat 
them  only  as  hypotheses.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  old 
Catholic  fathers — Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Julius  Africanus,  and  Hippolytus — were  the  first 
to  make  chronological  calculations.  Whether  they 
based  them  on  any  independent  tradition  or  limited 
themselves  to  inferences  from  our  Gospels  is  uncertain  ; 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  view.  Their  data  can 
receive  only  occasional  mention  here.^  (s)  ^^  has  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  give  exact  dates  to  certain 
of  those  events  of  profane  history  which  come  into 
question.  (6)  Further  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  ancient  calendar,  and  by 
the  different  usages  in  reckoning  time  and  in  beginning 
the  year.  Side  by  side  with  the  various  eras  w  e  have 
various  methods  of  reckoning  by  the  years  of  reigning 
monarchs.* 

In  the  following  article  the  years  are  designated  by  r 
the  numbers  of  our  current  Dionysian  era,  on  the  origin 
of  which  see  Ideler  { Nandl.  2  365  J^.).  By  this  reckon- 
ing the  year  i  B.C.  coincides  with  the  year  753  A.U.c, 
and  the  year  i  a.d.  with  the  year  754  A.U.c.  The 
years  are  treated  as  beginning  on  ist  Jan.,  as  was  the 
case  according  to  the  Varronian  reckoning  in  the  period 
under  consideration. 

^  The  facts  in  detail  are  to  a  large  extent  given  by  Bratke  and 
Hilgenfeld  in  articles  on  the  chronological  attempts  of  Hippo- 
lytus in  Zirr,  1892. 

9  An  excellent  guide  through  this  labyrinth  is  Ideler's  Handh. 
abridged  and  in  part  improved  in  his  Lehrb.  (see  below,  g  85). 
The  most  important  tables  (of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  eras) 
are  brought  together  from  astronomical  works  by  Gunipach, 
Halfsmittel  d.  rechnend.  Chronol.  1853.  See  further  Bouchet, 
Hhnirologie^  1868 ;  E.  MQller  in  Piuily's  Realencyc.  d.  class. 
Alt,  s.v.  iEra;  Matzat,  Rffm.  Chronol.  two  vols.  188^-84. 
Special  service  to  NT  Chronology  has  also  been  rendered  by 
Clinton.  Feuti  Helleniciy  1830,  2  ed.  1851 ;  Fasti  Romania  1845- 
50 ;  ana  by  J.  Klein,  FasH  Consulares^  Leipsic,  1881.  Further 
bibliographical  notices,  and  many  origmal  contributions  to  the 
subject^  are  to  be  found  in  Schiirer,  GJV^  i.  (1B90),  where,  in  an 
appendix,  is  given  a  table  (taken  from  Clmton)  of  parallel  years 
by  Olympiads,  and  by  the  Seleucid,  Varronian,  and  Dionysian 
eras.  The  third  appendix  discusses  the  months  of  the  Jewish 
Calendar,  and  on  p.  630  J^.  a  bibliography  of  the  very  large 
literature  of  that  subject  is  to  be  found. — Important  for  the 
chronolo^  of  the  NT  are  also  Wieseler,  Chronol.  Syn.  der  vier 
Evangelten,  1843 ;  Chronol.  d.  ap.  Zeitalters^  1848 ;  and  art. 
*  Zeitrechnung '  in  PRE^  1866;  Beitr.  zur  richtigen  iVHrdi' 
gung  der  Evang.  1869 ;  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri,^  1865  ;  Lightfoot 
on  ^The  Chronology  of  St.  Paul's  Life  and  Epistles '  m  Biblical 
Essays  (posthumous),  21 5 J^  See  also  B.  W.  Bacon,  'A  New 
Chronology  of  the  Acts,'  Expositor^  Feb.  1898. 
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41.  Parallel  TABLE  VI.— NT  :   Parallel  Dates 
FROM  Secular  History. 


AuGi'STifs  C/KSAR,  30  B.c.-i9th  Aug.  14  A.D.,  and 
Tiberius,  19th  Aug.  14  A.u.-i6ih  March  37  a.d. 
37  B.C.-4  ii.c,  Herod  the  Great. 
2<>-i9  B.C.,  'lempU  begun  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11 1 ;  see  Schurer, 

I301). 
4  B.C.-6  A.D.,  Archelaus  ethnarch  of  Judaeaj  Samaria,  and 

Idumea  (deposed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  (laul). 
4  B.C. -39  A.D.,   Antipas,    tetrarch  of  Galilee  and   Peraa 
(banished  to  Lugdunum).     On  his  relations  to  Aretas 
see  §  78. 
4  B.C.-34  A.D.,1    Phiiip,    tetrarch    of    the    north-eastern 
districts.     (After  his  death  his  tctrarchy  was  governed 
a.*,  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.) 
The  territory  of  Archelaus  was  governed 
6-41  A.o.  by  Roman  procurators,  with  their  residence  in 

C;esarea.     Of  these  the  fifth, 
26-beginning  of  36  A.D.,  was  Pontius  Pilate. 
36,  Pilate  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

36,  Passover,  Vitellius  in  Jerusalem. 

37,  Vitellius  made  wan  at  the  Emperor's  command,  on 
Aretas  in  retaliation  for  the  latter's  war  against  Antipa.s. 
At  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death  hostili:ics  suspended. 

Caligula,  i6th  March  37-24th  Jan.  41. 

37,  Ilerod  Agrippa  I.  receives  from  Caligula  the  title  of 
king,  with  the  tetrarchies  of  Lysanias(see  Schflrer,  1 600- 
60^)  and  of  Philip ;  in 

40,  also  that  oK  Antipas ;  and  in 

41,  also  the  provinces  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  previously 
governed  by  procurators. 

Claudius,  24th  Jan.  4i-i3th  Oct.  54. 

44,  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  at  C^sarea.    The  territory 

of  A^ppa  after  his  death  governed  by  procurators. 
Expulsion  oKje^vsfrom  Rome. 
Nkro,  13th  Oct.  54-9th  June  68. 

52-56/60,2  Antonius  Pelix      "| 

56/TO-62  I6i?l,  Porcius  Festus  •  procurators  of  Palestine. 
62l6i?}-6^,  Albinus  ) 

64,  loth  Julv,  Burning  0/ Rome. 
66,  Outbreak  of  yewtsh  war. 
Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitkllius,  9ih  June  6S-2oth  Dec.  69. 
VESfASiAN — Proclaimed  Emperor  ist  July  69  in  Egypt  while 
engaged  in   putting    down    the    Jewish    insurrection. 
Recognised  as  Emperor  in  the  East  at  once,  throughout 
the  Empire  not  until  after  the  death  of  Vitellius.     Died 
23rd  June  79. 
70,  Destruction  o/yerusaUm. 
Titus,  79-81. 
DoMiTiAN,  81-96. 

93-96,  Persecutions  of  Christians,  especially  in  Rome  and 
Asia  Minor. 
Nerva,  96-98. 
Trajan,  98-117. 

111-113,  Correspondence  with  Plin^,  governor  of  Bithynia, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Christians  in  that  province. 
Hadrian,  117-138. 

Insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  Bar-kokkeba. 

Our   investigation   Nvill  treat   the   problems    of   NT 

chronology  in  the  following  order  :   the  chronology  of 

4<2  Plan  nf   *^^  ''^*'  °^  ^^"^  ^^§  43-63).   that  of  the 

-rt-i  ^f<^  ^^  ^'^"'  (§^  64-80).  that  of  the  churches 

arwcie.       -^^  Palestine  (§  8i /. ).  other  dates  (§  83/ ). 

The   first   and   second  of   these  divisions  are  wholly 

separate  from  each  other. 

I.  Chronology  of   the  Life  of  Jesus. — The 

questions  here  relate  to  the  year  of  Jesus'  birth  •  (§  57^ ), 

the  year  of  his  public  apF)earance  {%  \7  ff),  his  age  at 

his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  (§  43),  the  duration  of 

his  ministry  (§  44^ ).  and  the  year  of  his  death  (§  50^ ). 

I.    The  Age  of  Jesus  at  his   Baptism.  —  It   is   not 

surprising  that  tradition  is  meagre.       In    itself,   as   a 

R     tiam  "^^^  ^^^^  °^  years,   the  matter  had  no 

*-  -  *^  interest  for  the  early  Christians.     That 

Jesus  was  a  man  of  mature  years  was 

enough  :  why  should  they  care  to  inquire  how  long  he 

1  Legates  in  Syria  who  had  occasion  to  interfere  in  >h« 
government  of  Palestine  were  : 

(i)  perhaps  at  first  3   B.C.-2  b-C,  and  certainly"!^    ... 
later  6  A. D.-<at  latest)  1 1  a.d.  /  ^  uinnius. 

7  A.D.  Census  instituted  in  Judaea  and  Samaria. 
(2)  35-39  A.D.,  Z.  FZ/^-ZZ/W. 

'^  That  Felix  entered  on  his  office  in  52  ^or  possibly  53)  and 
that  .\lbinus  arrived  in  Palestine  at  latest  in  the  summer  of  62 
are  directly  attested  facts.  That  Festus  succeeded  Felix  in  60 
or  56  is  only  inferred.     See  below.  §  65^ 

J*  On  the  day  of  his  birth,  for  aetermining  which  there  arc  no 
historical  data,  but  for  which  the  church,  after  much  vacillation, 
finally  settled  on  25th  Dec,  see  Usener,  ReL'ge$ch.  Unttrs, 
vol.  i. 
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had  livetl  quietly  at  Nazareth  ?  We  have  to  consider 
only  two  pass;iges.  ( i )  Jn.  857-  If  the  foolish  question, 
*  Thou  art  not  yet  tifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen 
Abraham  ?*  were  authentic,  it  would  only  give  a  superior 
limit,  plainly  put  as  high  as  possib.c  on  the  ground  of 
the  general  impression  from  Jesus's  api^earance.  From 
this  no  inference  as  to  any  definite  numl^er  could  be 
drawn,  for  among  the  Jews  a  man  began  to  be  elderly 
at  fifty  years,  and  the  remark  would  merely  have  meant, 
'  You  are  still  one  of  the  younger  men.'  If  the  question 
is  not  authentic,  it  either  testifies  to  the  impression  made 
by  the  account  of  Jesus  in  the  tradition,  that  he  was  in 
the  best  years  of  life  (cp  Nu.  43  39  824/. ),  or  else  the 
half-century,  as  an  age  which  he  had  not  yet  attained,  is 
intended  to  form  an  ironical  contrast  to  the  many 
centuries  from  Abraham  to  the  then  present  time.  In 
the  ancient  church,  Irenaeus  (ii.  22  5)  is  the  only  writer 
to  make  use  of  this  passage  for  chronolog}' ;  he  remarks 
that  the  presbyters  in  Asia  Minor  had  on  the  ground  of 
it  ascribed  to  Jesus  an  age  of  forty  to  fifty  years. 

•^2)  Lk.  823.  The  text  is  here  not  quite  certain,  and 
the  sense  of  the  most  probable  reading  is  obscure. 
(What  does  dpx6/i€vos  mean?  In  the  Sin.  Syr.  it  is 
omitted  from  the  translation. )  In  any  case,  the  presence 
of  u)<T€i  ( '  about ' )  forbids  us  to  use  the  number  as  if  it  were 
exact.  It  merely  tells  us  that  Jesus  stood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  adult  manhood,  and  leaves  undecided  the 
question  whether  he  had  just  entered  on  his  thirtieth  year 
or  %\  as  already  over  thirty. 

Moreover,  whether  the  number  comes  from  actual 
historical  recollection  at  all  is  made  uncertain  by  the 
fact  that,  according  to  Nu.  43  39,  from  thirty  to  fifty  was 
the  canonical  age  for  certain  ritual  acts.  It  is  significant 
that  these  two  gospels,  from  Asia  Minor,  in  so  many 
points  similar,  give  for  the  age  of  Jesus  in  these  two 
passages  the  two  limits  of  this  canonical  term  of  years. 

2.    The  Length  of  the  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus. — The 

evidence  here  points  on  the  whole  to  one  year.     The 

.   Pi  hHft    '  three  years '  in  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree 

Mi   -Irt-rv      ^^"^- 137)  are  either  arbitrarily  chosen  to 


Ministry. 


designate  a  short  period   or   are  to  be 
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connected  with  the  fact  that  the  fig-tree  commonly  bears 
fruit  in  three  years  (for  the  opposite  view,  see  Wieseler, 
Synopse,  202^. ).  The  '  three  days  '  of  Lk.  1832  express 
by  a  proverbial  number  both  brief  time  and  fixed  limit 
(for  the  opposite  view,  Weizsacker,  Untersuchungen, 
311).  FYom  Mark  and  Matthew  we  get  no  light,  be- 
cause of  the  arrangement  of  the  material  by  subjects. 
The  plucking  of  the  ears  in  Mk.  2a3  may  indicate  th« 
time  when  the  grain  was  ripe  ;  but  that  must  have  been 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  June, 
before  which  time  the  harvest  in  Galilee  is  not  ended. 
Thus,  if  the  incident  was  in  the  early  months  of  Jesus' 
ministry,  it  does  not  imply  a  duration  of  more  than  one 
year.  One  year  seems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  third 
evangelist,  who,  like  all  the  writers  of  the  second  century 
except  Irenajus,  and  like  many  Fathers  of  the  third 
century,  may  very  well  have  understood  literally  the 
quotation  from  Is.  61  x/.  which  he  puts(Lk.  419)  into 
the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

In  any  case,  a  place  can  be  found  without  difficulty 
within  the  limits  of  one  year  for  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Synoptical  gospels,  while  to  fill  out  several  years 
the  material  is  rather  meagre.  The  feeling,  shared  (for 
instance)  by  Beyschlag  {l^ben  Jesu,  1  133),  that  it  is 
a  '.violent  and  unnatural  process'  to  crowd  the  whol« 
development  into  the  space  of  one  year,  is  balanced  by 
the  feeling  of  the  men  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Even  repeated  visits  to  Jerusalem,  if  the  SynoptksU 
gospels  really  imply  them,  are,  in  view  of  the  nearness 
of  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  and  of  the  many  feasts  (cp  the 
Gospel  of  John),  easily  conceivable  within  one  year. 
The  early  Christian  Fathers  were  not  disturbed  in  their 
assumption  of  a  single  year  by  the  Fourtk  Gospel  with 
its  journeys  to  the  feasts. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  apart  from  64,  if  we  accept  the 
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most  common  interpretation  of  iopn/i  (Jn.  5x)  as  mean- 
4B  Ponrfch  *"^  Pentecost,  the  feasts  group  themselves 
a.  ourwi  j^j^  ^^  course  of  a  single  year:  2x3 
UOspei.  Passover  ;  5 1  Pentecost ;  72  Tabernacles ; 
10 82  Dedication;  11 55  Passover.  Irenaeus  alone 
(ii.  223)  finds  three  passovers  mentioned  in  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  ;  and,  since  he  takes  the  second  not  from  64 
but  from  61,  he,  as  well  as  On  gen  (on  Jn.  435 
tom.  1339),  must  have  had  at  64  a  different  text  from  any 
known  to  us.  The  Alogi,  also,  according  to  Epiphanius 
(Nar.  Slaa),  found  mentioned  in  Jn.  only  a  passover 
at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  ministry. 
Positive  ground  for  assuming  the  later  interpxjlation  of 
64  (which  could  well  have  been  suggested  by  the 
substance  of  the  following  conversation)  may  be  found 
in  the  designation  of  the  feast  there,  which  is  different 
from  that  in  2x3  and  11 55.  a  designation  combining 
(so  to  speak)  5i  and  7  2.  So  also  the  introductory 
formula  ^v  $^  ^yyiJs  ('was  at  hand')  is  suitable  only 
in  2x3  72  11 55,  where  a  journey  to  the  feast,  which 
does  not  here  come  in  question,  is  to  be  mentioned.  » 

Moreover,  the  meagreness  of  the  narrative  in  Jn. 
is  much  more  comprehensible  if  the  writer  thought  of 
the  whole  ministry  as  included  between  two  passovers. 
He  can  hardly  have  regarded  the  narrative  in  chaps.  3-6, 
and  again  that  in  chaps.  7-11.  as  sufficient  to  fill  out  in 
each  case  a  whole  year.  Othen^ise,  if  the  sa)ring  with 
reference  to  the  harvest  (Jn.  435)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  proverbial  phrase  (used  for 
the  purpose  of  the  figure  which  JesUs  is  employing) 
there  would  be  a  period  of  nine  months  for  which  no- 
thing would  be  told  but  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus 
and  the  baptizing  work  of  the  disciples,  and  a  stay 
of  six  months   in  Galilee  for  which  we  should  have 


46.  One  year. 


nothing  but  chap.  6.     If,  on  the  other 


hand,  only  one  year  elapsed  from  the 
purification  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of  the 
•temple  of  his  body,'  we  should  have:  2x3-5x,  only 
fifty  days  ;  5i-72,  perhaps  127  days  ;  72-IO22,  perhaps 
fifty-eight  days;  IO22-I2X,  perhaps  119  days.  In 
reality,  however,  even  this  year  will  have  to  be 
shortened  somewhat  at  the  beginning  ;  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple,  which  the  Synoptists  likewise  connect 
with  a  passover  (but  with  the  last  one),  cannot  have 
happened  twice,  and,  while  it  is  incomprehensible  at 
the  beginning,  it  cannot  be  spared  at  the  end  of  the 
ministry.  Whether,  then,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was 
before  a  passover,  or  whether  the  journey  to  John 
in  the  wilderness  may  have  followed  a  journey  to  the 
passover  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  decide. 
In  the  latter  case  the  complete  absence  from  the 
narrative  of  the  baptism  of  all  recollection  of  such  a 
connection  would  be  singular ;  in  the  former  it  would 
be  strange  that  Jesus  stayed  away  from  the  passover  in 
Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  forty  days  of 
the  temptation  are  surely  a  rovmd  number  drawn  from 
OT  analogies,  they  may  safely  be  somewhat  reduced ; 
and  the  walk  with  the  disciples  through  the  ripe  corn- 
fields in  Galilee  on  the  sabbath  is  then  chronologically 
quite  possible,  even  if  the  baptism  was  not  until 
immediately  after  the  passover. 

3.    The  Year  of  the  Public  Appearance  of  Jesus. — (i) 
In    Lk.  8x  /.    we    have,  as   the   last  of  Lk.'s  several 

47  First       chronological  notes   (1  5  26  2  x  /),    a 
*  .    notice  of  the  date  of  the  public  appear- 

Lk  3  /  '  ^"^  ^^  ^^  Baptist.  This  notice  is 
'  '■''  clearly  the  product  of  careful  investiga- 
tion,  and  it  is  extremely  imlikely  that  the  evangelist 
would  have  taken  so  much  pains  about  fixing  this  date 
if  he  had  not  supposed  himself  to  be  at  the  same  time 
fixing  the  year  (for  the  Christian,  the  only  year  of  real 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world)  of  at  least  the 
beginning  of  the  Messiah's  ministry,  which  last,  together 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Lk.  regarded,  as  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  narrative,  as  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist.     Whether 
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he  was  right  in  this  short  allowance  of  time  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Baptist  we  need  not  decide ;  if 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  really  did  last  longer,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible  that  the  previous  time  should  have 
escaped  his  knowledge.  What  year,  then,  does  Lk. 
mean  ?  Following  previous  writers  on  the  life  of  Jesus, 
B.  Weiss  and  Beyschlag  have  taken  as  the  starting- 
point  for  Lk.'s  reckoning  the  year  12  a.d. ,  in  which 
Tiberius  was  made  co-regent  with  Augustus.  There 
is  no  proof,  however,  that  such  a  method  of  reckoning 
was  ever  used.  Neither  the  coins,  to  which  Wieseler* 
appealed,  nor  the  great  dignity  of  Tiberius,  adduced  by 
Schegg,2  which  is  in  any  case  to  be  ascribed  to  flatterers, 
can  establish  this  hypothesis  ;  and  we  shall  have  to  take 
the  death  of  Augustus  as  the  starting-point  Now, 
Mommsen'  has  proved  that  until  the  time  of  Nerva 
the  reckoning  usually  employed  was  by  consuls,  but 
that  when  for  any  reason  a  reckoning  by  the  years  of 
the  emperor's  reign  was  desirable,  the  years  were 
counted  from  the  exact  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reign.*  Accordingly,  Lk.  must  have  reckoned  the  years 
of  Tiberius  as  beginning  with  19th  August,  14  A.D.* 
The  fifteenth  year  ran  from  19th  August  28  A.D., 
to  1 8th  August,  29  A.D.  Although  we  cannot  control 
the  sources  from  which  Lk.  derived  his  information,* 
it  is  plain  from  the  table  of  dates  given  above  that  the 
notices  in  Lk.  3  x  do  not  contradict  one  another,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  Lie's  information.  We  say 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  one  point  he  shows 
himself  not  perfectly  well-versed  in  Jewish  affairs  :  the 
Roman  custom  of  having  two  consuls  has  perhaps  led 
him  to  misinterpret  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas  (from  about  18  a.d.  to  Blaster 
36  A.D. ),  the  latter's  father-in-law,  Annas,  who  had 
been  high  priest  in  6-15  A.D.,  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Lk.  has  taken  this  to  mean  that  the  two 
were  high  priests  at  the  same  time  (cp  the  same  error  in 
Acts46). 

(2)  In  Jn.  220,  forty-six  years  are  said  to  have  elapsed 
fi-om  the  beginning  of  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the 
SA  •Plio  fikmnlA  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry  and  the 
«.  ine  xempie.  cleansing  of  the  temple.  If  the  forty- 
six  years  are  treated  as  already  past,  this  brings  us  to 
A.D.  28.  Everything,  however,  is  here  uncertain — the 
position  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ministry,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
conversation,  as  well  as  the  evangelist's  method  of 
reckoning  (on  the  supposition  that  the  number  comes 
from  him)7 

(3)  The    public    appearance    of    Jesus    was    con- 

1  Beitr.  190-92. 

2  Todesjahr  des  Kdnigs  Herodes  und  TodesjcLkr  Jesu  Christie 
1882.  pp.  61-63. 

3*  'D.is  rOmisch-germanische  Herrscheriahr '  in  Neues  Archiv 
der  Gesellschaft  far  dltere  deutsche  GeschUhtskutuU^  X890, 
pp.  54-65.. 

*  The  imperial  era  introduced  by  Nerva,  which  took  as  a 
basis  the  tnbunician  year  bec:inning  with  loth  December,  the 
tribunician  year  in  which  the  emperor  ascended  the  throne 
counting  as  the  first  of  his  reign,  did  not  actually  come  into 
common  use  until  the  time  of  Trajan. 

*  The  method  of  reckoning  the  years  of  the  emperor'.s 
reign  (namely  beginning  with  ist  Tkhri  766  a.u.c)  represented 
by  Gumpach  {I.e.  93)  as  having  been  the  xiniversaf  custom, 
according  to  which  he  makes  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
begin  with  ist  Tishri  27  a.d.,  no  one  besides  himself  has 
ventured  to  accept* 

*  Keim  assumed,  without  any  foundation,  that  Lk.  had 
Josephus  (/I  nt.  xviii.  3  ^)  before  him,  and  that  he  supposed  the  two 
revolutions  there  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  procuratorship 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  which  began  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius, 
to  have  been  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  Tiberius, 
and  so  hit  on  the  fifteenth  year  for  the  Baptist.  This  is, 
however,  in  contradiction  with  the  fact  of  the  large  number 
of  single  notices  in  Lk.  3 1,  which  implies  careful  investigation  ; 
and  is  in  itself  impossible,  since  Josephus  first  mentions  the 
Baptist  in  xviii.  6  2,  and  has  already  related  the  death  of  Philip, 
which  happened  so  late  as  the  twentieth  year  of  Tiberius. 

7  Has  the  evan^list  perhaps  used  Nerva's  method  of 
reckoning?  That  yields  tne  year  28  a.d.  On  the  different 
interpretations  of  the  number,  see  Sevin,  CJtronol.  /esn(^,  1874, 
pp.  11-13. 
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temporaneous  with  the  imprisonment  of  the   Baptist 

49.  The  BaptiBt.  l^^'^  '^  =  ^}'^  "  '  ^\  ^  V^'  =  ^^• 
•S9.  AiioiNipuuib.  i43yr.    cp   Lk.  3i8.ao).     Jesus  was 

baptized  shortly  before  that  (Mk.  lia/.  and  parallels), 
and  the  execution  of  the  Baptist  happened  in  the  course 
of  Jesus'  public  ministry  (Lk. 7i8/.  =  Mt.  11 2/.  ;  Mk. 
6 19-29  =  Mt.  145-12  ;  with  Mk.  6 14-16  =  Lk.  9  7-9  =  Mt. 
Hi/.). 

The  execution  is  related  also  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  5  i/l), 
who  does  not  give  the  exact  date,  but  is  led  to  mention  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  defeat  of  Antipas  by  Aretas  (in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  36  A.D.),  which  the  nation  believed  to  be 
a  judgment  of  God  for  the  murder  of  John.  Aretas's  reasons 
for  making  the  war  are  said  to  have  been  two  :  (x)  the  divorce 
of  his  daughter  by  Antipas  in  order  that  the  latter  might  marry 
Herodias ;  (2)  boundary  disputes.  From  this  Keim,  Holtzmann, 
Hausrath,  Schenkel,  and  Sevin  have  inferred  that  this  divorce, 
the  rebuke  of  which  by  John  led,  according  to  the  Svnoptists, 
to  John's  death,  must  have  been  not  long  before  36  a.d.  A 
judgment  of  God,  however,  may  well  be  delayed  for  six  years, 
provided  the  crime  which  the  people  believe  to  be  punished 
by  it  is  not  forgotten  ;  whilst  a  favourable  moment  for  executing 
human  vengeance  does  not  always  arrive  immediately.  More- 
over,  it  appears  that  boundary  disputes  were  finally  needed  to 
bring  about  the  actual  conflict. ^ 

From  this  war,  therefore,  we  am  draw  no  inferences  about  the 
date  of  the  Baptist's  martyrdom.  As  to  the  marriage  itself, 
there  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  synoptical 
tradition  that  the  Baptist's  courajge  occasioned  his  imprison- 
ment. The  account  of  Josephus  neither  excludes  the  assumption 
that  the  tetrarch  waited  for  a  good  pretext  beiore  arresting 
John  nor  makes  it  impossible  that  his  arrest  and  execution 
should  have  been  separated  by  a  short  imprisonment  (cp  Mk. 
6  20 ;  Mt.  11  3).  That  Herodias's  daughter  was  too  old  to  dance 
at  the  feast  is  shown  by  A.  von  Gutschmid  {Literarisches 
Ceniralblatt^  i874i  P-  522)  to  be  wholly  undemonstrable,  and  a 
banquet  at  Machaerus  is  not  inconceivable.  That,  according  to 
Josephus,  Machaerus  should  have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  Aretas  and  shortly  afterwards  in  that  of  Antipas, 
we  cannot  indeed  explain  (cp  SchQrer,  1  365) ;  but  since  Josephus 
finds  no  difficulty  in  it,  it  has  no  force  as  «in  argument.  Since, 
however,  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  whole 
matter  does  not  help  us  much,^  and  we  can  only  say  that  there 
is  no  sufficient  evicience  that  the  journey  to  Rome,  on  which 
Antipas  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  brother's  wife,  and  his 
return  to  the  tetrarchy,  soon  after  which  the  marriage  occurred, 
were  not  between  27  and  30  a.d. 

The  history  of  the  Baptist  presents,  therefore,  no 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  view  that  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  =  29  A.  u. 

4.    The  Year  of  Jesus'  Death. — Since  the  crucifixion 

50.  JeauB' death,  ^.^[^^ly  happened  under  Pontius 
ou.uwuB  uottui.  pji^^g     jjg   earliest    possible   date    is 

26  A.D.,  the  latest  35  a.d. 

The  complete  publicity  of  Jesus'  death  and  its 
character  as  a  civil  event,  its  well-understood  im- 
portance as  the  starting-point  of  Christianity,  its  unique 
impressiveness,  and  its  connection  with  the  Jewish 
passover,  must  have  made  it  a  chief  object  of  the 
awakening  chronological  interest  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  given  ground  for  believing 
that  the  date  could  be  fixed  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Bl  TJc  '■  ^^^  "^^^  suggests  that  probably  the 
mAthod.  cl^ronological  interest  of  the  third 
Evangelist  (Lk.  3i  /)  was  engaged  as 
little  for  the  first  public  appearance  of  Jesus  as  for 
that  of  the  Baptist :  that  it  was  directed  towards  the 
date  of  the  Lord's  death.  He  preferred,  however,  not  to 
interrupt  his  narrative  of  the  Passion  by  a  chronological 
notice,  and  therefore  worked  back  from  the  dale  of  the 
crucifixion  to  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  ministry, 
and  so  to  that  of  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  date  in 
Lk.  3i/  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  'acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord '  in  4 19,  the  last  date  that  Lk.  gives.  If, 
as  we  have  concluded  above,  Lk.  really  had  a  whole 
year  in  mind,  he  must  have  put  the  death  of  Jesus  into 
the  next  {the  sixteenth)  year  of  Tiberius — that  is,  at  the 
passover  of  30  A.  D.^ 

1  See  the  account,  with^  criticism,  of  Keim's  theory  and  of 
Wieseler's  objections  to  it,  in  Schiirer,  1 3687^ 

8  Clemen,  Chron.  tier  faul.  Brir/e,  thinks  otherwise,  and 
reckons  out  33  a.d.  ;  but  his  argument  is  wholly  inconclusive. 

'  A  different  view  is  held  by  Bratke,  Stud.  it.  Krit.^  1892, 
who  holds  that  Lk.  regarded  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  as 
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That  Lk.  had  worked  back  one  year  from  the  sixteenth  year 
of  1  iberius  was  the  view  of  Julius  Airicanus.1  On  the  other 
band,  Clement  of  Alexandria  took  Lk.'s  fifteenth  year  of 
Tiberius  as  the  yeas  of  Jesus'  death  ;  as  did  probably  Tertullian, 
whose  statement  that  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  consulate  of 
the  two  Gemini  (29  a.d.)  doubtless  rests  on  Lk.  3  zyC,  and  was 
perhaps  made  on  purpose  to  avoid  confusion  from  the  later 
method  of  reckoning  (cp  above,  §  47)  which  would  have  led 
him  to  the  year  28  a.d.  The  statement  in  the  received  text  of 
Tertullian  that  Jesus  revealed  himself '  anno  xiL  Tiberii  CacsarLs ' 
cannot  be  harmonised  with  Tertullian's  other  notices,  and  looks 
like  an  ancient  correction  intended  to  combine  the  statement  in 
the  text  that  Jesus  was  crucified  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
with  the  later  traditional  view  of  a  three-year  ministry. 

(b)  The  theory  explaining  the  conduct  of  Pilate  at 
the  trial  of  Jesus  by  the  censure  received  from  Rome 
112  Pil&tA  t>ctween  31  and  33  A.D.  lacks  all  foimda- 
*  tion  ;  and  so  does  the  theory  (Sevin,  p. 
135)  that  the  hostility  between  Pilate  and  Herod  (Lk. 
23 12)  was  possible  only  after  the  complaint  against 
Pilate  (as  to  the  dale  of  the  complaint,  cp  Schtirer 
I411),  in  which  Antipas  had  a  share.  Hostility  between 
the  Roman  procurator  and  Herod's  heir  must  have  been 
the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

{c)  If,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
fourth  Evangelist  counted  three  passovers  in  the  public 

53  TemBle   *'^^  °^  ^^^  '^P  ^^^®'  §  ^5).  and  the 
^    '  period   of   forty-six   years  from  the   be- 
ginning of  the  buildiHg  of  the  temple  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  (cp  §  48),  his  chronology  also  would  yield  the 
year  30  for  the  death  of  Jesus. 

[d)  A   final   decision   cannot    be   reached   from   the 

Jewish  Calendar.     On  the  one  hand,  the  Synoptists  put 

Rj.  n«v  n#   ^®  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  15th  Nisan, 

V*  uuuuiuu.  23  5^  Mt.  27  62,  Jn.  1 9  31  )•  *  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  astronomical  new  moons  have  been 
computed  for  the  possible  years  with  a  difference  of  but 
a  few  minutes  between  the  computation  of  Wurms  and 
that  of  Oudemans,  and  the  days  of  the  week  can  be 
BB  jAwiah  ^'°""d"'  difficulty  is  caused  by  various 
CalendAT  >"^gu^arities  in  the  Jewish  calendar- 
'  system.  First,  the  beginning  of  the  month 
was  determined,  not  by  the  astronomical  new  moon,  but 
by  the  time  when  the  new  moon  was  first  visible,  which 
depends  partly  on  the  weather  and  on  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  is  always  at  least  from  twenty-four  to  thirty 
hours  later  than  the  astronomical  new  moon.  In  order 
to  prevent  too  great  divergence  of  the  calendar,  it  was 
prescribed,  however,  that  no  month  should  in  any  case 
last  more  than  thirty  days,  and  that  no  years  should 
contain  less  than  four  or  more  than  eight  such  '  full ' 
months.  Secondly,  the  intercalary  years  create  com- 
plication. 

A  thirteenth  month  was  added  to  the  year  whenever  on  the 
i6th  Nisan  the  1)ariey  was  not  yet  ripe ;  but  this  was  forbidden 
in  the  sabbatical  years,  and  two  intercalary  years  in  succession 
were  not  allowed.  Ihe  only  sabbatical  year  m  our  period  (com- 
puted by  the  aid  of  1  Mace.  64953,  and  Jos.  Ant  xiv.  16  2  ;  cp 
15  I  2)  was,  according  to  SchQrer,  33-34  a.d.  ;  according  to  Sevin 
and  others,"*  34-35  a.d.     Any  one  of  the  six  precedmg  years 


identical  with  the  'acceptable  year,'  and  put  the  death  of  Jesus 
into  that  year,  29  a.d.  Arguments  similar  to  Bratke's  are  to  be 
found  in  Sanclcmenie,  De  xntlgaris  trra  emendaiioney  1703, 
and  in  Caspari,  Chronologuch'geograpkiscke  Einleitung  in  das 
Lebtnjesuy  1869. 

1  So  also  Schfirer,  1  ^69.  Cp.  Geker,  .S".  Julius  Africanus 
und  die  byzantmische  Cnronologie^  1880,  1  48. 

3  On  the  attempts  to  reconcile  this  discrepancy  see  the  com- 
mentaries and  the  books  there  mentioned. 

3  Cp  Wurms  in  Bengcl's  ^^A./I  d,  Theol.y  1886,  voL  ii.  ; 
Ideler,  llamib,  1  477-583;  Wiescler^  Chronol.  Synapse  der 
Vier  Kw.  (1843),  *"d  Beitr.  tur  rtchtigen  Wardignng  der 
Eirv.  un.iderevangelischcnGesch.^  1869;  Oumpach,  ueberden 
aJtjad.  Kaiender^  1848;  Oudemans,  Rev.  de  T/Uol.  1863; 
Caspari,  Chronot.-geogr.  Einl.  i.  d.  Leb.  Jesu  Christie  1869; 
Schvvarz,  DerjOd.  Kal.  historisch  w.  astrorunnisch  untersuckt^ 
1872  ;  Zuckermann,  Materialien  tur  EntwickeluMgderaltjUd. 
Zeitrechn.  im  Talmttd^  1882. 

*  Cp,  besides  the  above-mentioned  work  of  Gumpach,  Caspari, 
21-25 ;  Sevin,  58-61 ;  Anger,  De  temftorum  in  Actts  Aposto- 
lorum  ratione,  1833,  p.  38;  Hcrzfeld,  Gesck.  d.  Isr.  2458^; 
Zuckermann,  UeSer  SabOathJahrcycius  und  Jobel-pertotUy 
Breslau,  1857 ;  GrStz,  Gesch,  d.  Jud.  tii.  1878,  p.  636-639 ; 
ROnsch,  in  Stud.  u.  A'rtt.  1870,  p.  361/!,   1875,  p.  589  Jj'.; 
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might  have  been  an  intercalary  year.  At  the  end  of  28-29  a.d., 
however,  there  was  no  need  of  an  intercalated  month,  because 
the  zsth  Nisan  fell  on  i6th  April  29  A.D.,  and  on  sth  April  30 
A.D.  (so  according  to  Wurms ;  according  to  Gauss  and  Schwarz 
one  day  later).  At  the  end  of  30-^  t  there  may  have  been  an 
intercalary  month,  for  the  15th  Nisan  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  on  36th  or  27th  March,  31  a.d.,  but  with  an  intercalary 
month  on  24ih  April.  In  32  a.d.,  the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  Z2th 
April;  in  33  a.d.,  on  2nd  April.  If,  however,  33-34  was  a 
sabbatical  year,  an  extra  month  would  have  had  to  be  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  32-33,  and  then  the  15th  Nisan  would  have 
fallen  on  ist  May,  33  a.d.,  and  21st  April,  34  a.d.  ;  whereas  if 
^4-35  was  the  sabbatical  year,  the  extra  month  would  not  have 
been  inserted  until  the  end  of  33-34.  Thus,  in  3-^  a.d.  the  15th 
Nisan  would  have  remained  2na  April.  The  Jewish  empirically 
determined  dates  all  fell,  however,  one  or  two  days  later  than 
these  astronomical  dates. 

If  we  take  the  days  of  the  week  into  account,  in  the 
years  29,  32,  and  35  A.D.,  neither  the  14th  nor  the 
—  f  ^5^^  Nisan  could  possibly  have  fallen  on 

wee^  Friday.  On  the  oiher  hand,  if  33-34 
was  not  a  sabbatical  year  (and  so  32-33 
not  an  intercalary  year),  the  14th  Nisan  may  have  been 
celebrated  on  Friday,  4th  April  33,  wliich  would  corre- 
spond to  the  view  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  year, 
however,  is  excluded  if  Jesus  died  on  the  15th  Nisan, 
and  it  is  impo^ible  in  either  case  if,  as  is  more  likely, 
33*34  W3S  the  sabbatical  year,  and  so  32-33  had 
thirteen  months.^  There  is,  therefore,  no  great  prob- 
ability on  the  side  of  33  A-D.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  15th  Nisan  may  have  fallen  on  Friday,  23rd  April 
34  A.D.  This  is  hardly  possible  for  the  14th  Nisan,  as 
the  astronomical  new  moon  occurred  at  6.42  p.m.,  7th 
April,  so  tliat  the  ist  Nisan  can  have  been  put  at  the 
latest  on  9th  April  (so  Sevin,  144).  No  other  line  of 
evidence,  however,  points  to  the  year  34,  and  this  reckon- 
ing by  the  calendar  suits  just  as  well  the  year  30  of  Lk. 
3i  /,  for  in  that  year  the  astronomical  new  moon 
occurred  at  8.08  p.m.,  22nd  March,  so  that  the  1st 
Nisan  may  have  been  put  on  Friday,  24th  March,  and 
the  15th  have  fallen  on  Friday,  7th  April.'* 

5.  The  Year  of  Jesus'  Birth. — Dionysius  Exiguus, 
according  to  the  proofs  given  by  Sanclemente(/.<:.  4  8) 

B7  Jfianfl'  ^^^  confirmed  by  Ideler  {Handbuch^ 
Birth- Dion.  l^^M)'  ^^"«^  >"  ^,f  reckoning  from 


Ezigtttts. 


'  the  incarnation,  and  followed  the  common 
method  for  the  years  of  reigning  monarchs. 
His  view  was  that  Jesus  was  born  on  the  25th  De- 
cember, 754  A.U.C.,  and  so  he  counted  the  whole  year 
754  as  I  A.D.  The  view  defended  by  Noris  and  Pagi, 
that  he  assigned  the  nativity  to  25th  December  753,  and 
ignored  the  five  following  days,  is  wrong. 

In  this  reckoning,  which  gradually  came  to  be 
universally  accepted,  Dionysius  departed  from  the 
dating  for  which  Irenaeus  {Adv.  har.  iii.  25)  and  Ter- 
tullian  {Adv.  Jud.  8)  are  the  oldest  witnesses ;  which 
dating,  based  only  on  the  information  given  in  the 
Gospels,  put  the  nativity  in  751  A.u.c.  =  3  B.c. 
Dionysius,  perhaps  because  he  had  no  means  of  fixing 
the  <^te  of  the  census  under  Quirinius  in  Lk.  2,  or  the 
death  of  Herod  in  Mu  2,  seems  to  have  reached  his 
resillt  by  putting  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  one 
year  later  than  that  of  John  ( 1 5th  year  of  Tiberius,  Lk. 
3 1/ ),  and  reckoning  back  thirty  years.  Since  we  have 
seen  that  the  thirty  years  of  Lk.  3 1/.  is  a  round  number, 
perhaps  drawn  from  the  OT,  we  aie  thrown  back  on  the 
narratives  of  the  nativity. 

{a)  Lk.  gives  two  points,  (i. )  He  says  (I36)  that 
Jesus  was  six  months  younger  than  the  Baptist,  whose 

58.  The  Baptist  «>»f^P*»««,  happened  under  Herod 
wo.  xuo»»pui»w.  |j^^      jj^   j^g  ^^j    however,   follow 

that  the  birth  of  Jesus  fifteen  months  later  was  also 
under  Herod,  and,  even  if  the  evangelist  thought  so, 

Wieseler  in  Stud,  u.  Krti.  i8q5,  p.  527 j^ ;  Caspari  in  Stud. 
u.  Krit.  1877,  pp.  181-190;  Riess,  Geburtsjahr  Christie  1880, 
p.  45^  229-236  ;  and  other  works  mentioned  in  Schiirer,  I  oqf. 

1  See  for  the  year  33  a.d.  the  exact  reckoning  in  Schegg, 
P«  49^^ 

3  So  also  Gumpach,  HUl/sm.  d,  rechnend.  ChronoL  1853, 
p.  94. 
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his  view  cannot  have  rested  on  documentary  evidence. 
Perhaps  Lk.  may  have  drawn  his  inference  from  the 
fact  that  the  Baptist  died  six  months  before  Jesus. 

(ii.)  Lk.  says  (21-5)  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  the  time 
when   a  census,   ordered   by  Augustus   for   the  whole 

69  The  Census  ^'^P''"^*  ^^  *^"g  \sk^i\.  in  Judaea  and 
ucnsuB.  Qaiiigg^  g^jjjj  ^j^a^j  ^^  ^^  while  Cy renins 

(undoubtedly  Publ.  Sulpicius  Quirinius)  was  governor 
in  Syria.  ^  Such  a  census,  however,  was  legally  im- 
possible in  the  reign  of  Herod,  and  a  governorship  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria  before  Herod's  death  is  chronologically 
impossible,  since  at  the  time  of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C.) 
Quinctilius  Varus  (who  put  down  the  insurrection  follow- 
ing that  event)  was  still  governor  in  S>iTa,  whilst  his 
predecessors  were  Sentius  Saturninus  (9-6  B.C.)  and 
Titius  (attested  for  10  B.C. ).  Josephus,  who  relates  the 
last  years  of  Herod  in  much  detail,  has  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  census,  but  says  that  the  census  of  7  A.  D.  was 
the  first,  and  something  altogether  novel  for  the  Jews. 
It  may  be  that  Quunnius  was  governor  of  SjTia  for  a 
short  time  (3-2  B.C. )  as  successor  to  Varus,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  afterwards  from  6  a.d.  until  (at  the  latest) 
II  A.D. ;  but  in  his  first  (problematical)  governorship  a 
census  for  Jud.ea,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
Archelaus.  is  likewise  impossible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  census  in  Judaea  under  Quirinius  in  6-7  a.d.,  after 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  is  well  attested  (cp  Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  125xviii.  liand  2ixx.  62,  BJ,  xi.  li,  Acts[  =  Lk.] 
537).  and  may  have  been  in  fulfilment  of  a  general 
imperial  command  intended  to  be  executed  as  occasion 
should  arise  in  the  several  provinces.  This  could,  how- 
ever, have  applied  only  to  imperial  provinces  (including, 
therefore,  Judaea),  not  to  senatorial  provinces  :  that  is,  it 
would  not  be  universal.  Further,  (i)  even  this  census 
could  not  have  included  the  Galileans,  who  were  subjects 
of  Antipas ;  and  (2)  it  must  have  been  taken  as  the 
basis  for  a  poll  and  property  tax,  at  the  actual,  not  at 
the  ancestraJ,  home  of  the  subject,  for  the  latter  would 
have  been  in  most  cases  hard  to  determine,  and  such  a 
procedure  was  in  general  impracticable.  (3)  Moreover. 
Mary  could  not  possibly  be  affected  by  it,  because  she 
was  not  of  the  lineage  of  David  (cp  Gknealogies,  ii. ), 
and  in  such  cases  the  authorities  dealt  with  the  male 
representatives  of  the  women. 

The  account  in  Lk.  rests,  therefore,  on  a  series  of 

mistakes,  and  the  most  plausible  view  is  that  the  evange- 

AO  Lk  *■  ^'^^'  ^^  ^^  tradition  which  he  followed,  for 

*. .    *,     some  reason  combined  the  birth  of  Jesus  with 

the  census  under  Quirinius,  and  assigned  to 

the  latter  a  wrong  date.^ 

Perhaps  Lk.  simply  confused  Archelaus  with  his 
father,  for  the  former  was  very  probably,  Uke  Antipas, 
occasionally  called  Herod.  This  confusion  of  the  two 
Herods  would  have  been  all  the  easier  if  after  Herod 
the  Great's  death  Quirinius  really  was  for  a  while 
governor  of  Syria.  The  same  confusion  may  have 
caused  Irennsus  and  Tertullian  to  adopt  the  year  3  B.C. 
for  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  imperial  census  of  Lk.  is 
perhaps  a  confusion  of  the  census  under  Quirinius,  put 
incorrectly  into  the  year  3  B.C.,  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  census  of  Roman  citizens  throughout  the  empire 
which  was  actually  ordered  by  Augustus  in  6  B.C.,  for 
the  two  events  lay  only  two  years  apart.  Lk.,  who 
(cp  §  47  above,  on  the  two  high  priests  in  Lk.  82) 
was  none  too  well  informed  on  Jewish  matters,  may 
have  inferred  from  '  the  family  of  David '  that  Joseph's 
home  was  really  in  Bethlehem,  and  have  supposed  this 
fact  to  be  the  true  means  of  combining  the  already 
current  tradition  of  the  birth  in  Bethlehem  with  the 
incontestable  tradition  that  Jesus  was  a  Nazarene.     If 

1  See  the  conclusive  investigation  by  Schiirer,  1  ^33^ 

2  A  chronological  error  is  not  without  analogies  in  Lk.  The 
case  of  Theudas  (.\cis ;')  36^!)  is  well  known,  and  the  collection 
for  the  poor  in  Acts  1 1  -A/,  is  perhaps  confused  with  ;hat  of 
Acts  21,  whilst  the  combination  of  the  various  famines  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  into  one  world-wide  famine  (Acu  11  28)  is  very 
closely  analogous  to  the  case  of  the  census. 
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these  suppositions  are  admissible,  the  kernel  of  truth  in 
the  narrative  would  be  that  Jesus  was  bom  not  far  fcom 
the  end  of  the  Herodian  period,  and  that  the  Roman 
rule  was  set  up  in  his  earliest  childhood.  In  both  these 
political  occurrences  an  inner  connection  with  the  events 
which  brought  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  doubtless 
obser\'ed  in  very  early  times,  and  the  interest  in  making 
the  closeness  of  this  connection  as  clear  as  possible  may 
have  led  to  the  enrichment  of  the  narrative. 

{d)  From  Mt.  we  have  as  chronological  evidence  the 
star  and  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Rationalis- 
«1  ThA  Star  ^"^  attempts,  however,  to  subject  this 
*  star  to  astronomical  laws  do  violence  to 
the  idea  of  the  narrator.  The  star  moves  in  its  own  free 
paths,  appears  and  disappears,  travels  and  stands  still. 
Even  if  the  evangelist  is  wrong,  and  a  conjunction  or  a 
comet  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  story,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  from  what  phenomena  astrologers  of  '  the  East ' 
supposed  themselves  able  to  draw  such  inferences.  The 
star  shines  only  in  the  legend,  and  derives  its  origin  from 
Nu.  24i7  and  the  apocalyptical  imagery  (cp  Rev.  12 1). 
It  has  been  matched  by  similar  legendary  stars  at  the 
birth  and  at  the  death  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the 
heathen  world. 

As   to   the   murder   of  the   innocents,  if  it   were  a 

historical  fact,  Jesus  must  be  supposed,  since  the  male 

Th      children  were  killed  *  from  two  years  old  and 

T         A  ta.  ""^^^'    *°  have  been  not  less  than  a  year 

umocenra.  ^j^^   ^^^^   j^  ^^   murder  was  just   before 

Herod's  death  ;  and  in  that  case,  since  Herod  died 
shortly  before  the  Passover  of  4  B.  c. ,  Jesus  must  have 
been  born  at  the  latest  in  5  B.C.  Josephus,  however, 
although  he  narrates  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness 
all  the  horrors  of  Herod's  last  years,  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  murder  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
gives  almost  exactly  the  same  story  as  relating  to  Moses 
{^«/.  xi.92). 

All  the  other  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  narrative 
in  Mt.  2  cannot  be  set  forth  here.  In  view  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  legends  to  connect  important  events 
with  one  another  and  to  mirror  their  mutual  relations, 
we  cannot  infer  from  Mt.  more  than  that  Jesus  was 
probably  bom  shortly  before  or  after  the  death  of 
Herod — the  same  result  that  we  reached  from  Lk. 

The  only  results  which  have  a  very  high  degree  of 

probability  are  the  date  30  a.d.  for  the  death  of  Jesus, 

-J         and  the  period  of  about  one  year  for  the 

,     j^^'   length  of  his  public  ministry.     Besides  this, 
elusions.  ..  .      ,  \1  1 1    ..   .  T  t 

It  IS  also  probable  that  Jesus  was  bom  m 

the  agitated  times  when  death  was  snatching  the  sceptre 

from  the  hand  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  when  with  his 

successors  the  Roman  rule  in  Judaea  was  coming  again 

in  sight. 

TABLE  VII. — Life  of  Jesus,  probable  Dates. 

circa  4  B.C.  ? — Birth  of  Jesus. 

ctWa  28/29  A.D. — Beginning  of  public  work. 

30  A.D. — Death  of  Jesus. 

II.  Chronology  of  the   Life  of   Paul.  —  The 

starting-point   for   Pauline    chronology   must    be    the 

A4  Pa.iil'H  J^^'^^y  ^*^  Rome,  for  here  we  can   make 

?*  connection    with    the    dates    supplied    by 

to  RomA    ^o"*^"^   history.     The  events   immediately 

to  1(0    6.  prgc^ing — namely,  the  arrival  of  Festus  in 

Palestine,    the   beginning  of    the   proceedings  against 

Paul  (Acts  25 1-6),  the  hearing  and  the  appeal  (256-i2), 

and   (27 1 )   the    shipment    of    the    prisoner — probably 

followed  one  another  rapidly ;   but  the  actual  date  of 

AR  V    fn      ^^^  arrival  of  Festus  is  matter  of  dispute 

60.  leSTJUS.    ^^^   ^^^   literature   in  SchUrer,   G/F,   1 

484/  n.  38,  to  which  must  now  be  added  O.  Holtzmann, 

NT  Zeitgesch.,  1895,  P-   125  ^  248  ;  Blass,  Acta  A  p. 

1895,  p.  21/.  ;  Harnack,  Z>/>  Ckron.  der  altchristL  Lit. 

1   ['97])-      ^or  ^e  vaosX.  part  the  preference  is  given 

to  the  year  60  or  59  a.d.,  since  it  was  at  the  latest  in 

the  summer  of  62  (more  probably  in  that  of  61)  that 
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Albinus  succeeded  Festus,  and  for  the  events  related 
of  Festus' s  term  of  office  one  year  will  suffice.  The 
objection  to  an  earlier  date  is  that  it  might  not  leave 
room  for  the  events  of  the  life  of  Paul,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  Acts 24 10,  at  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
Felix  had  already  been  in  office  '  many  years '  (^a: 
'KotCKOiv  irCiv).  (That  the  courtly  Josephus  casually 
mentions  Poppaga  as  Nero's  wife,  which  she  did  not 
become  till  several  years  later,  cannot  be  adduced  as  a 
serious  argument  in  the  same  direction. ) 

By  the  side  of  this  commonly  received  date,  however, 
a  much  earlier  one  has  been  advocated  recently.  * 

Thus  Kellner  proposes  Nov.  54  a.d.  ;  Weber  and 
O.  Holtzmann,  the  summer  of  55  ;  Blass  and  Harnack, 
56  (Harnack,  55?).  Whilst  O.  Holtzmann  takes  his 
start  from  Tacitus,  Harnack  starts  from  the  chronology 
of  Eusebius,  the  claims  of  which  to  our  confidence  his 
labours  have  materially  enhanced.  He  shows  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  common  suspicion  of  the  dates 
given  by  Eusebius  for  the  procuratorships  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Festus. 

Eusebius  s  date  for  the  year  preceding  the  acces.sion  of  Felix 
diflers  from  that  of  Tacitus  by  only  one  year.  Nor  is  the  difference 
any  greater  in  the  date  of  his  removal.  According  to  Tacitus, 
Pallas  fell  into  disfavour  a  few  days  before  the  fourteenth  birth* 
day  of  Britannicus,  which  fell  in  the  middle  of  Feb.  ^5  a.d. 
According  to  Josephus,  Pallas  obtained  of  Nero  an  acquittal  for 
his  brother  Felix  from  an  accusation  made  by  the  Jews  after  his 
recall.  Now^  as  Nero  ascended  the  throne  on  the  13th  Oct. 
54  A.D.,  the  time  left  under  him  by  these  two  dates  is  clearly  too 
short  for  the  events  narrated  by  Josephus.  Two  solutions  are 
possible.  Tacitus  may  be  wrong  by  a  year  in  the  age  of 
Britannicus ;  it  may  have  been  his  fifteenth  birthday,  so  that  it 
was  not  till  56  that  Pallas  fell  into  disfavour ;  or  else  even  after 
his  fall  Pallas  may  still  have  had  access  to  the  Emperor.  Now, 
Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle  supports  the  year  56  as  that  of  the 
accession  of  Festus,  since  he  assigns  it  to  the  second  yjeax  of 
Nero  (Oct.  55  to  Oct.  56 ;  on  the  textual  certainly  of  this  date 
see  HarnacK,  236,  n.  2).  If  Felix  entered  on  his  office,  as 
according  to  Eusebius  he  did,  between  Jan.  51  and  Jan,  5a 
(according  to  I'acitus  between  Jaji.  52  and  Jan.  53X  he  could  in 
the  summer  of  56  be  described  in  case  of  need,  if  we  compare 
the  average  length  of  procuratorships,  as  having  been  in  office 
c«  iroAAMf  cTwi'. 

Any  objection,  in  fact,  to  this  number  56  for  the 
accession  of  Festus,  supported  by  Tacitus  and  I'usebius, 
could  come  only  from  the  requirements  of  the  life  of 
Paul.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  the  question  open  for 
the  present. 

From  the  date  thus  obtained  for  the  relegation  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  tribunal  at  Rome,  let  us  in  the  first 
place  make  our  way  backwards. 

If,  as  we  shall  see  to  be  probable,  Paul  carried  out 
the  plan  mentioned  in  Acts  20 16,  his  arrest  must  have 
A  A  P  lix  ^^^^^  *^  Pentecost  under  the  procurator 
Felix,  who  (24  27)  prolonged  the  proceedings 
for  two  years  imtil  his  retirement  from  office.  This 
mention  of  Felix  and  the  two-years  imprisonment  in 
Caesarea  are,  indeed,  regarded  as  unhistorical  by 
Straatman  (Paulus,  1874),  van  Manen  (Pau/us,  1,  De 
hantUlingen  der  Apostelen,  1890),  and  especially  by 
Weizsacker  {Ap.  Zeitalter,  1886.  pp.  433-461);  but 
the  improbability  of  certain  details,  on  which  they  rely, 
is  not  conclusive,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of 
this  circimistantial  narrative  cannot  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  doublet  to  Acts  25/  That 
Felix  should  hold  over  the  prisoner  for  the  chance  of  a 
change  of  sentiment  in  Jerusalem,  and,  this  change  not 
having  come  about,  should  finally  leave  him  in  prison 
in  the  hope  off  leaving  one  popular  deed  to  be  remem- 
bered by,  agrees  with  his  character  and  the  habit  of 
procurators.  That  Acts  tells  nothing  about  these  two 
years  is  much  less  surprising  than  its  silence  about  the 
year  and  a  half  in  Corinth  and  the  three  years  in 
Ephesus.  That  a  provisional  imprisonment  of  two 
years  could  be  imposed  even  on  a  Roman  citizen  is 

1  By  Kellner  (the  article  *  Felix '  in  HergenrOther's  KircJun- 
lex.^  [Roman  Catholic!,  1887 ;  Z./.  kath  TfuoL  1888X  Weber 
{Kritiscfu  Gtsch,  der  Exegese  dts  q.  Kap,  des  Rdtntrbriefi. 
1889,  p.  x7Tff.\  O.  Holtzmann  O-c.X  Blass  (t.c.X  Harnack  (/Tc.) 
following  such  older  scholars  as  Bengel,  Sflskind,  and  Rettig. 
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shown  by  the  two-years  imprisonment  in  Rome.  It 
is  likewise  obvious  that  Paul  would  not  have  had  his 
case  transferred  to  Rome  except  in  dire  necessity. 
The  dry  notice  in  Acts  24  27  is,  therefore,  without  j 
doubt  trustworthy,  and  the  arrest  of  Paul  is  to  h>e  put 
two  years  earlier  than  the  arrival  of  Festus — that  is,  at 
Pentecost  54  or  58. 

For   the  events  before  the  arrest   in   Jerusalem  we 
give  the  dates  in  two  numbers  :  one  on  the  assumption 
p.  ...      .  that  this  happened  at  Pentecost  54  ;  the 
♦    T  1  ^    other,  that  it  was  in  58.     The  journey  to 

^•'®"***^*°^  Jerusalem  from  Philippi  (Acts  204-21 16), 
which  is  related,  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  at 
Miletus  (2O16-38),  from  the  *we-source,'  was  begun 
after  '  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,'  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his 
plan  (20 16)  of  arriving  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost.  The 
itinerary  from  the  beginning  of  the  Passover  is  given 
us  as  follows  : — At  Philippi  (Passover)  seven  days  ;  to 
Troas  five  days  ;  at  Troas  seven  days  ;  to  Patara  eight 
days, — in  all  twenty-seven  days.  This  leaves  twenty- 
two  days  befcfre  Pentecost,  which  was  ample  for  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  except  in  case  of  a  very  exception- 
ally unfavourable  passage  from  Patara  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  Of  these  twenty-two  days  twelve  were  occupied 
as  follows : — At  Tyre  seven  days,  to  Ptolemais  one,  to 
Caesarea  one,  to  Jerusalem  two  to  three ;  so  that  ten 
days  remain  for  the  voyage  from  Patara  to  Tyre  (which 
in  ordinary  weather  required  four  to  five  days)  and 
for  the  stay  at  Caesarea,  the  duration  of  neither  of 
which  is  stated.  From  the  stops,  which  in  view  of 
the  brisk  coasting -trade  were  surely  not  necessary, 
we  may  infer  that  satisfactory  progress  was  made  by 
the  travellers.  The  departure  from  Philippi,  which  was 
the  conclusion  of  Paul's  missionary  career,  is,  therefore, 
to  be  put  just  after  the  Passover  of  the  year  of  the  arrest. 

For  the  dates  earlier  than  this  point,  the  chronologist 
would  be  wholly  at  sea  without  Acts ;   and  no  good 
—  .  reason    appears    for    not    trusting  the 

S  "WMH  ^  information  which  it  gives.  On  the 
*  *»"ipp  .  g^gj^f  journey  which  ended  at  Jerusalem, 
Paul  had  started  from  Ephesus  (i  Cor.  168/.;  Acts 
19),  and  journeyed  by  way  of  Troas,  where  he  carried 
on  his  work  for  a  short  time  (Acts  20 1  does  not 
mention  Troas  at  all),  to  Macedonia  (2Cor.  2ia  /.  Ts)- 
That  he  stayed  there  long  is  not  likely ;  for,  if  he  had 
done  so,  the  length  of  his  stay  would  probably  have 
been  given  as  in  the  case  (Acts 20 3) of  Greece  (Corinth). 
Moreover,  the  plans  made  in  Ephesus  (i  Cor.  16  s; 
2  Cor.  1 15/. )  had  in  view  only  a  short  stay  in  Mace- 
donia, for  (iCor.  168  cp  z;.6)  Paul  expected  to  leave 
Ephesus  after  Pentecost  (which  fell  somewhere  between 
15th  May  and  15th  June)  and  to  be  in  Corinth  so  early 
that,  even  if  he  should  not  decide  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  his  visit  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  too  short. 
This  would  allow  at  most  three  months  on  the  way. 
Now,  he  may  have  waited  rather  longer  in  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  learn  the  impression  made  by  Titus  (the 
bearer  of  2  Cor. ) ;  but,  even  so,  we  cannot  reckon  more 
than  from  four  to  five  months  for  the  whole  journey. 
In  Corinth  itself  he  stayed  (Acts 20 3)  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  Macedonia,  where  he  surely  did 
not  stay  long,  since  he  had  been  there  just  three 
months  earlier.  Moreover,  he  had,  no  doubt,  formed 
in  Corinth  his  plan  of  being  in  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost, 
and  the  additional  time  which  the  unexpectedly  long 
journey  (occasioned  by  Jewish  plots.  Acts 20  3,  which 
made  the  direct  route  impossible)  must  have  cost  him 
would  of  itself  have  forbidden  an  unnecessarily  long  stay. 
He  probably,  therefore,  reached  Philippi  but  little  before 
the  Passover  ;  and  we  have  for  (he  whole  journey  from 
Ephesus  through  Troas,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  back 
to  Macedonia  perhaps  eight  to  ten  months — namely, 
about  the  space  of  time  from  Pentecost  53/57  to  Pass- 
over 54/58.  In  the  summer^  of  53/57  in  Macedonia 
I  Or  autumn ;  «ee  Corinthians,  |  3. 
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Paul  wrote  2  Cor.;  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  the 
beginning  of  the  next  in  Corinth,  Romans,  and  the 
letter  of  introduction  for  Phcebe  to  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  (Rom.  16 1-20).  About  this  time  may  belong, 
too,  the  undoubtedly  authentic  note  Tit.  3 12-14 ;  in 
which  case  the  Macedonian  Nicoraedia  is  meant,  and 
the  plan  for  the  winter  was  not  carried  out. 

The  stay  in  Ephesus  had  lasted,  according  to  Acts  19 
81022,  over  two  years  and  a  quarter  (Acts203i  speaks 

69.  Ephesufl.  °^  ^''^  y^>'  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  "'"^'.  ^^r 
*^  come  to  Ephesus  at  Pentecost  or  m  the 

summer  of  50/54.     From  there,  after  he  had  already 

sent  one  letter  to  Corinth  (i  Cor.  69),  he  wrote  in  the 

beginning  of  53/57  our  i  Cor. ,  and  later  had  occasion 

to  write  to  Corinth  for  yet  a  third  time  (2  Cor.  73  :  the 

letter  is  perhaps  preserved  in  2  Cor.  10-13).^ 

From  this  long  stay  in  Ephesus,  which  doubtless 
formed  the  second  great  epoch  in  Paul's  missionary 
70  Corinth  ^^^'^^'^X  ^"  ^®  Greek  world,  we  go  back  to 
the  first— namely,  the  first  visit  to  Corinth 
(Actsl8i-i8;  cp  I  and  2Cor. ).  This  appears  to  have 
lasted  about  two  years,  since  to  the  one  year  and  a  half 
of  18 II  must  be  added,  in  case  18 11  refers  only  to  the 
time  spent  in  the  house  of  Titius  Justus,  the  previous 
time,  in  which  Paul  was  trying  to  work  from  the  syna- 
gogue as  a  base,  as  well  as  the  later  iKoyaX  ijfJLdpaL  of 
18 18.  How  much  time  lay,  however,  between  the 
departure  from  Corinth  and  the  arrival  at  Ephesus  in 
50/54  we  cannot  tell,  although  the  very  sketchiness  of 
our  only  authority  (Actsl8i8-19i)  makes  it  easier  to 
believe  that  the  author  is  drawing  here  (except  for  the 
words,  V.  19,  €la€\dJjv-v.  21,  OiXom-oi)  from  a  written 
source  than  that  he  relies  on  oral  tradition  or  his  own 
imagination.  Oral  tradition  would  either  have  omitted 
the  journey  altogether,  or  have  narrated  what  happened  at 
Jerusalem  in  some  detail.  All  suspicion  of  '  tendency '  is 
excluded  by  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  passage. 
For  the  journey  thus  barely  mentioned  in  Acts  one  year 
vrauld  be  ample  time.  In  that  case  Paul  would  have  left 
Corinth  in  the  summer  of  49/53,  having  arrived  there  in 
the  summer  of  47/51.  In  the  t)eginning  of  this  period 
of  two  years  i  Thess.  was  written.  (The  genuineness 
of  2  Thess.  must  be  left  undetermined. ) 

Before  the  long  stay  in  Corinth  falls  the  Macedonian 
mission,  with  the  necessary  journeys,  which,  however, 
occupied  but  one  day  each  (Actsl6xi-18i).  For  the 
whole  journey  from  Troas  to  Corinth  a  few  months  would 
suffice.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  Paul  set  out  after 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  March  of  the  same  year 
in  the  summer  of  which  he  arrived  for  his  long  stay  in 
Corinth. 

Up  to  this  point  the  probability  of  the  chronology  is 
II0M  If     ^^^  considerable.      The  results  may  be 

.  ues        .  summarised  as  follows  : — 

TABLE  VIII.— Life  of  Paul:  Entrance  into 
Europe  to  Imprisonment  at  Rome. 

Spring  47/51. — Departure  from  Troas,  followed  by  mission 

in  Macedonia. 
Summer  47/51-Summer  49/53. — Corinth  and  Achaia.    i  Thess. 
Summer  49/53-Summer  50/54. — Visit  to  Jerusalem  and  An- 

tioch  ;  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Ephesus. 
Summer  50/54- Pentecost  53/57- — Ephesus. 
Pentecost  5 3/57- Passover  5^/58. — Journey  by  way  of  Troas 

and  Macedonia  to  Achaia  and  return  to  Philippi. 
Passover-Pentecost  54/58. — Journey,  with  the  contribution, 

from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem. 
54/58-56/60. — Imprisonment  in  Caevu'ea. 
Autumn  56/60-Spring  57/61. —Journey  to  Rome. 
57/61-59/63.— Imprisonment  in  Rome. 

Passing  now  to  the  period  before  47/51  A.D.,  we  find 

that  Acts  supplies  us  with  far  less  trustworthy  accounts 

_    -.       and  is  wholly  without  dates  ;  nor  have  we 

^~y       any  Pauline  epistles  written  in  these  years. 

penoo.       Highly  probable,  nevertheless  (just  because 

of  the  peculiar  way  in  which  it  is  given),  although  not 

1  See,  however,  Corinthians,  |  xS. 
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without  editorial  additions,  is  the  representation  preserved 
in  Actsl54o-168,  that  Troas  was  the  goal  of  a  zigzag 
journey  from  Antioch  in  Syria  through  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  seeming  restlessness  (Acts  166-8) — 
at  any  rate  in  the  latter  part  of  the  inland  journey — may 
imply  that  the  time  occupied  was  comparatively  short. 
In  that  case,  the  start  from  Antioch  might  fall  in  the 
year  46/50  ;  but  even  that  is  very  problematical.  We 
are,  therefore,  thrown  back  for  the  chronology  wholly 
_-  --  .  -  -  on  Gal.  \f.  Here,  however,  it  is  not 
*  perfectly  plain  whether  the  fourteen  years 
in  2 1  include  or  follow  the  three  years  in  1 18.  For  the 
former  view  may  be  adduced  the  change  of  prepositions 
/trrd  ( •  after ' )  and  hii.  ( '  in  the  course  of,'  RVn»^) ;  but 
this  can  be  explained  better  thus.  An  liretra  ('then ') 
having  been  introduced  in  laj  between  the  two  iwcira 
of  1 18  and  2 1,  did  was  used,  instead  of  fierd,  in  order 
not  to  exclude  the  space  of  time  between  the  two  ftreira 
of  tf .  18  and  21 — namely,  the  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem. 
(Perhaps,  also,  in  2i  the  three  years  had  completely 
elapsed  before  the  first  visit,  whereas  the  second  visit 
may  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth 
year. )  On  this  view  seventeen  years  would  have  elapsed 
from  theconversion  of  Paul  to  the  conference  in  Jerusalem, 
out  of  \yhich  time  he  had  spent  three  years  in  Arabia  and 
fourteen  in  S3TiaAnd  Cilicia  (1 17  ai).  The  latter  period 
was  certainly,  the  former  (at  leastfor  Damascus) probably, 
occupied  in  the  work  of  an  apostle  (Gal.133  27  f.). 
After  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  followed  a  stay  in 
Antioch  (2ii-2i).  Since  3i/.  is  introduced  without  any 
sign  of  transition,  the  simplest  supposition  is  that  this 
•wpoypdtpeiv  (3i ;  RV  'open  setting  forth')  and  its 
results  (that  is,  the  mission  in  Galatia)  come  chrono- 
logically after,  but  not  too  long  after,  the  events 
narrated  previously.  This  would  agree,  also,  with  the 
most  natural  interpretation  of  GaL  2$. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  parallel  narrative  in  Acts,  there 
is,  in  the  first  place,  no  doubt  that  in  15x-35  we  have* 
74.  A/!tB  ^^®  same  events  described  as  in  Gal.  2.  In 
AOTB.  ^^^^  ^  jj^  Galatians,  Paul  and  Barnabas 
come  with  others  in  their  company  to  Jerusalem,  and 
return  to  Antioch  after  arriving  at  an  understanding  with 
the  church  in  Jerusalem.  To  Antioch  come  also,  in  both 
cases  (although  in  Acts  no  mention  is  made  of  a  visit  of 
Peter),  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  who  might  in 
Acts  also,  just  as  in  Galatians,  have  been  said  to  come 
from  James.  In  Acts  11 27-30 12  24/.,  however,  we  find, 
besides,  mention  of  another  earlier  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  and  back  again, 
after  the  journey  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
9  36-30  =  Gal.  I18).  Since  Gal.  I20-21  makes  this  im- 
possible as  a  separate  visit  to  Jerusalem,  the  two  visits 
from  Antioch  (Acts  11/  and  Acts  15)  must  have  been 
really  one  ;  and  this  would  explain  the  further  points  of 
resemblance  that  on  both  occasions  (in  one  case  after, 
in  the  other  before,  the  journey  of  the  apostles)  prophets 
come  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  11 27  16  32),  and  that 
both  times,  although  in  different  ways,  a  contribution  of 
money  plays  a  part  (Acts  11 28/  GaL  2 10).  Cp  also  '  to 
the  elders*  (Acts  11  30  162).  Now,  although  this  visit 
is  in  general  more  accurately  described  by  Acts  15,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  chronologically 
placed  more  correctly  by  Acts  11 27,^ 

The  insertion  by  mistake  at  the  end  of  chap.  14  is  easy  to  under^ 
stand  :  for  whilst  large  parts  of  chap.  13/  and  the  whole  of  chap. 
15  are  certainly  the  work  of  the  final  author  of  Acts  (notice  that 
the  style  is  the  same  as  in  Acts  1-12),  at  the  same  time  the  '  we 
source '  can  be  detected  (as  is  now  more  xmd  more  widely  held) 
as  far  back  as  13 1,  and  we  can  ascribe  to  it  the  return  to  Antioch 
•  Hi  26a)  as  well  as  the  later  departure  for  the  journey  of  106^ 
(without  the  intervening  narradve),  although  we  can  no  longer 
restore  the  original  connection.  Accordingly,  since  the  author 
had  not  been  able  before  Acts  18/  to  give  a  concrete  account  of 
any  Oentile  mission,  an  undated  account  (perhaps  not  perfectly 
accurate)  of  a  conference  in  Jerusalem  (to  which  the  missionaries 
came  from  Anrioch)  whicn  treated  the  subject  of  (Entile 
missions  could  be  inserted  af^er  13/  better  than  earlier.  The 
author  may  have  had  some  reason  to  suppose  that^  the  contri- 
bution of  money  (the  fact^  but  not  the  date  of  which  he  had 
learned :  it  was  not  mentioned  in  his  sotuxx  as  the  occasion 
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of  the  last  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem:  Acts 21)  must  have 
been  brought  on  the  occasion  of  the  earlier  stay  in  Antioch.  If 
so,  we  can  see  how.  in  consequence  of  the  two  periods  of 
residence  in  Antioch,  he  was  led  to  suppose  that  there  had  been 
two  visits  to  Jerusalem,  and  so  to  create  a  contradiction  to  Gal. 
\/.  All  this  becomes  still  more  probable  if  the  dtstricts  visited 
in  Acts  13/  could  be  called  Galatia  by  Paul :  a  possibility  which 
can  now  be  regarded  as  proved,  as  is  the  impossibility  that  Paul 
should  have  called  them  Cilicia  (Gal.  1 21)  (see  Galatia). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  seen  in  Acts  15 1  /  30^  that  at  the 
conference  the  great  question  was  about  the  Syrian  Christians, 
not  about  those  whose  conversion  b  related  in  Acts  13/ 

If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  between  the  con- 
ference in  Jerusalem  (Gal.  2iff.)  and  the  journey  from 
Troas  to  Macedonia  (Actsl68-ii)  lie  the  missionary 
journey  (Acts  13/.)  begun  and  ended  at  Antioch,  and 
the  zig-zag  tour  through  Asia  Minor  (Actsl536-168), 
the  beginning  of  the  original  account  of  which  has  been, 
doubtless,  somewhat  confused  by  the  insertion  of  Acts  15. 
One  year,  however,  is  not  enough  for  these  journeys. 
The  hindrance  hinted  at  in  Acts  166  /.  may  perhaps 
have  been  connected  with  the  winter  season,  if  the  date 
(March  47/51)  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  above 
for  the  passage  from  Troas  to  Macedonia  is  correct.  In 
that  case  the  missionaries  would  perhaps  have  passed 
the  preceding  winter  in  Antioch  (Acts  14 26);  the 
missionary  journey  of  Acts  13/  would  then  fall  in  the 
open  season  before  this  winter  ;  and  thus  the  departure 
from  Antioch  related  in  Acts  13 1^  would  have  been 
two  years  before  the  passage  from  Troas  to  Europe  V  - 
(that  is,  in  the  spring  of  45/49),  and  the  conference  ^ 

in  Jerusalem  immediately  before — perhaps  (if  we  may 
infer  from  analogies)  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 
The  conversion  of  Paul  would  fall  (Gal.  1 18  2i) 
fourteen  or  seventeen  years  earlier — that  is,  in  the  year 
31/35  or  28/32.  When  Gal.  was  written  is  for  the 
general  chronology  a  matter  of  indifference.^ 

To  the  table  given  above  should  there- 


75.  Results. 


fore  be  prefixed  : — 


TABLE  IX. — Life  of  Paul:    Conversion   to 

ENTRANCE    INTO    EUROPE. 

31/35  or  28/32. — Conversion  of  Paul. 

Three-years  stay  in  Arabia  and  Damascus. 
34/38  or  31/35. — First  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Eleven-  or  fourtecn-years  work  in  Syria  and 
Cilicia. 
45/49. — Conference  in  Jerusalem,  mission  in  Galatia. 
One-year  journey  through  Asia  Minor  to  Troas. 

Three  further  passages  can  perhaps  serve  as  proof  of 
the  results  reached  above.^  The  first  (ActsllzS),  con- 
_  .  taining  the  mention  of  the  famine  under 
'  Claudius,  loses,  indeed,  its  significance, 
if  the  visit  there  mentioned  had  as  its  object  the  agree- 
ment about  the  mission-fields,  not  the  bringing  of  a 
contribution ;  but  it  perhaps  explains  the  mistaken 
combination  (Actsll3o  12 1)  of  this  journey  (of  45/49 
A.  D. )  with  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  which 
happened  (Acts  12 19-23)  between  42  and  44.  Josephus 
tells  {Ant.  XX.  62  and  26  iii.  163)  of  a  famine  in  Judasa, 
which  can  well  be  put  in  one  of  these  years,  and  so 
could  have  been  foreseen  in  the  preceding  year  (cp 
Schlirer,  1  474.  n.  8).  By  a  singular  coincidence  there 
was  in  49  also,  one  of  the  alternative  years  for  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  a  much 
more  widely  extended  famine  (see.  for  authorities, 
Schtirer,  ib.).  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  author 
knew  that  the  conference  was  in  a  famine  year,  but 
connected  it  by  mistake  with  the  famine  of  44  instead 
of  that  of  49,  and  that  this  assisted  the  confusion 
which   resulted   in   the  creation   of   an   extra   visit   to 

1  For  the  different  possibilities  «;ee  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT ;  for  the  latest  hypotheses,  Clemen,  Ckronol.  d.  ^ulin. 
Brie/e,  1893. 

>  We  can  mxike  nothing  of  the  statement  in  Acts  21 38. 
Even  were  its  authenticity  beyond  dispute,  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  determining  the  year  of  the  sedition  referred  lo, 
and  Wieseler's  choice  of  56  or  57  a.  i\  (Chron.  79)  is  devoid  of 
any  solid  foundation.  Nor  is  it^  possible  to  infer  any  date  from 
the  account  in  Acu  25/  of  Agrippa  and  Berenice's  presence  in 
Caosarea  at  the  time  when  Paul's  case  was  deeided. 
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Jerusalem.  The  confusion  of  the  two  famine  years  is 
the  more  pardonable  because  both  fell  under  Claudius  ; 
the  transformation  of  the  two  local  famines  into  one 
which  affected  the  whole  empire  is  easily  explicable. 
All  this,  however,  is  simply  a  possibility.  If  the  year 
of  the  conference  was  45  A.D.,  the  two  journeys  dis- 
tinguished by  Lk.  would  fall  so  close  together  that  we 
can  easily  understand  their  being  regarded  as  distinct, 
on  the  supposition  that  Lk.  knew  nothing  of  the  raising 
of  a  collection  and  its  delivery  on  the  occasion  of  Paul's 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  know  of  a  famine 
about  the  time  of  the  conference  and  of  succour  given 
to  the  primitive  church  through  Paul. 

The  second  notice  is  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews 
from  Rome  under  Claudius,  which  was  (Acts  18 1/.), 
77  Exnnlflion  ^^"^^  Paul's  arrival  at  Corinth.     The 
'  Yj  ycsir,    however,    of   this  edict,    which 

01  jews.  Suetonius  (Claud.  25)  also  mentions, 
is  not  certain.  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  1 20- 128)  conjectures , 
without  conclusive  arguments,  that  it  was  issued  in  the 
year  of  the  expulsion  of  the  mathematici  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
5  3 ;  Dio  Cassius  606) — that  is,  in  52  A.  D.  — whilst  Orosius 
(76,  15  ed.  Zangemeister,  1882)  gives  as  the  date,  on 
the  authority  of  Josephus  (in  the  existing  text  of  whose 
writings  we  find  no  mention  of  the  matter),  the  ninth 
year  of  Claudius =49  a.d. — a  date  not  favourable  to 
the  earlier  alternative  reached  above  for  the  year  of  Paul's 
arrival  in  Corinth,  the  summer  of  47/51.  Orosius's 
statement,  however,  cannot  be  verified. 

Finally,    from    Acts 9 24  ^    and   2    Cor.  11 32/!,    it 

appears    that     Paul's    first    visit    to    Jerusalem    was 

-   A    f ftjt  •    occasioned    by    a    persecution    at    a 

•,  *  y, '     time  when  a  viceroy  of  Aretas,  king 

Paul  8  con-      -----  -^  -  -     ^  =» 


version. 


of  the  Nabataeans,  resided  at  Damascus. 


The  latest  Damascene  coins  with  the 
head  of  Tiberius  (which  form  one  of  the  proofs  brought 
together  by  Schurer,  1  615  /.  n.  14,  to  prove,  against 
Marquardt  and  Mommsen,  that  Damascus  was  not  all 
the  time  under  Arabian  rule)  belong  to  the  year  33-34, 
and  it  is  in  itself  not  probable,  though  it  is  possible, 
that  Damascus  was  given  to  Aretas  by  Tiberius,  who 
died  in  March  37  A.D.,  while  vmder  Caligula  such 
favours  are  well  known.  If  Caligula's  reign  had 
already  begun,  the  flight  of  Paul  would  have  fallen  at 
least  two  years  later  than  all  but  one  of  the  dates  assigned 
for  it  above.  However,  the  argument  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  known  to  us  makes  the  possession  of  Damascus 
by  Aretas  in  the  last  years  of  Tiberius  actually  impos- 
sible. If  that  should  be  excluded  by  discoveries  of 
coins  or  other  new  evidence,  we  should  then  (the 
often  assailed  genuineness  of  2  Cor.  11 32/.  being  pre- 
supposed )  have  to  combine  the  numbers  in  Gal.  1 18 
2 1  (so  that  there  would  be  only  fourteen  years  between 
Paul's  conversion  and  the  conference  in  Jerusalem), 
or  to  shorten  the  time  estimated  for  the  mission  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  or  else  to  omit  from  the 
life  of  Paul  the  two-year  imprisonment  in  Caesarea 
under  the  procurator  Felix. 

At  the  same  time,  the  coins  of  Tiberius  for  the  year 
33-34  exclude  the  year  28  as  that  of  Paul's  conversion. 
If  we  assign  the  imprisonment  to  54,  the  data  of  Gal.  1  /. 
must  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  total  of  fourteen 
years,  so  that  Paul's  conversion  would  fall  in  31.  In 
favour  of  this  is  its  nearness  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
For  I  Cor.  \fi^  JT-  does  not  well  permit  an  interval  of 
any  length  between  Jesus'  death  and  Paul's  arrival  at 
Damascus.  Conversely,  the  same  consideration  de- 
mands that,  if  we  regard  58  as  the  date  of  the  imprison- 
ment, we  should  calculate  from  the  statements  in  Gal.  1/ 
a  period 'of  seventeen  years,  so  that  32  would  be  the 
year  of  Paul's  conversion.  Neither  series,  accordingly, 
conflicts  with  what  we  know  of  those  times  ;  but  it  may 
readily  be  asked  :  Are  we  warranted  in  casting  discredit 
on  the  statements  of  Eusebius  ? 

How  now  stands  the  case  with  reference  to  the 
close    of    Paul's    life?       The    travellers   set    out   for 
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Rome  in  the  autumn  of  56  or  60.  and  arrived  in  the 
7Q  nnainir    ^P"'*^    ®^   *^®    subsequent    year  (Acts 

i>MioSL    ^^•^•^'   ^^^  ^^®  "^'^^  ^^^  y®^  ^^^ 

*^^  was  kept  in  easy  imprisonment,  and  to 

this  period  belong  Colossians  and  Philemon,  though 
some  assign  them  to  the  Cnesarean  imprisonment. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  two  years  began  the  trial, 
about  which  we  have  some  information  from  a  note 
to  Timothy  now  incorporated  in  2  Tim.,  and  from 
Philippians.  Of  its  duration  and  issue  we  know 
nothing.  The  prediction  that  Paul  would  die  without 
meeting  his  fi-iends  again  (Acts 20 25-38),  the  sudden 
breaking  off"  of  Acts,  and  the  utter  absence  of  all  trace 
of  any  later  activity  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  will 
always  incline  one  to  believe  that  Paul's  presentiment 
was  fulfilled,  and  that  his  trial  ended  in  a  sentence  of 
death.  If  so,  the  great  apostle  died  in  the  course  of 
the  year  59  or  63.  In  either  case  his  martyrdom 
was  before  the  persecution  of  Nero,  and  had  no 
connection  with  it.  Nor  does  any  of  the  older 

narratives  conflict  with  this.  When  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  assigns  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  the 
fourteenth  or  thirteenth  year  of  Nero  (the  number 
varies  in  different  texts) — i.^.,  68  or  67  A.D. — he  is  in 
conflict  with  himself,  for  he  elsewhere  sets  this  event  in 
the  beginning  of  the  persecution  of  Nero,  which  beyond 
all  question  was  in  the  summer  of  64 ;  and  more- 
over, as  Hamack  insists  (I.e.  241/ ),  his  date  lies  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  occasioned  by  the  legendary 
twenty-five  years  stay  of  Peter  at  Rome,  in  combination 
with  the  story  that  the  apostles  left  Jerusalem  twelve 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus:  30+124-25  make 
67.  But   neither   is   the   tradition   of  the  con- 

temporaneous death  of  the  two  apostolic  leaders  by 
any  means  so  well  grounded  as  Hamack  assumes 
(I.e.).  In  Eusebius,  the  contemporaneousness  lies 
vmder  the  same  suspicion  as  the  date.  Clem.  Rom. 
chap.  6  gives  no  hint  of  it,  and  the  summary  introduction 
of  other  sufferers  in  chap.  6  gives  us  no  right,  in  face  of 
the  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Peter  and 
Paul  during  the  whole  of  their  apostolk:  activity,  to 
apply  all  that  is  said  in  chap.  6,  and  therefore  the  death 
of  these  apostles,  to  the  persecution  of  Nero.  The 
testimony  of  Dionysius  (Eus.  HE  iL  26  8).  &ijuip<a  els  Hjr 
'iToKlaif  6fi6a€  didd^amcs  ^fiafyr^ptfaav  Karii  Tbv  aMp 
Koupiv ('  After  both  teaching  together  as  far  as  to  Italy, 
they  suff'ered  martyrdom  at  the  same  time')  is  to  be 
taken  eum  grarto  salts.  If  the  two  great  apostles 
died  a  violent  death  for  their  faith  in  Rome  under  Nero, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  tradition  might  lose  sight  of  the 
interval  of  one  year  or  five  years,  and  bring  the  two 
martyrdoms  together.  The  rapidity  with  which  in  the 
popular  memory  Paul  receded  behind  Peter,  a  pheno- 
menon already  noticeable  in  Clem.  Rom.  and  Ignat. 
(ad  Rom.  4),  admits  of  a  peculiarly  simple  explanation 
if  Paul  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  so  much  sooner. 

Whatever  testimony  can  be  found  in  the  literature 

down  to  Eusebius  for  the  liberation  of  Paul  from  his 

80  "Was  Pa.iil  ^^^^  imprisonment  at  Rome  has  been 

HKai^^o     collected  anew  by  Spitta(Z«rG«f  A.  u. 

uoeraiiea/  ^-^  ^^^  Urchrist.  1).  In  truth,  all 
that  can  be  taken  account  of  before  Eusebius  is  the 
apostle's  intention  intimated  in  Rom.  15  24  and  mentioned 
in  the  Muratorian  fragment  (except  that  the  apostle's 
plans  were  so  often  upset  by  events),  the  Pauline 
fragments  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (if  they  ought  not 
also  to  be  brought  within  the  period  of  missionary 
activity  known  to  us,  since  otherwise  they  would  present 
the  post-captivity  labours  as  a  strange  repetition  of 
what  preceded  the  captivity),  and  the  expression  ripijua, 
TTji  Hactai  '  boundary  of  the  west '  in  Clem.  Rom.  It 
is  only  the  last  that  we  can  take  seriously.  Since, 
however,  Ignatius  speaks  of  Rome  as  dtjcis  ('west,'  ad 
Rom.23),  and  Clement  himself  has  immediately  before 
opposed  dvais  to  dyaroXiJ  ( '  east ' ),  meaning  therefore 
at  least  Rome  among  other  places,  it  is  not  at  all 
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difficult,  especially  keeping  in  view  the  Pauline  metaphor 
of  the  dywy  (conflict),  to  suppose  that  it  is  this  Swts, 
{i.e.,  Rome)  that  is  indicated  as  ripfxa.  If,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  hypothesis  of  the  liberation  of  Paul  should  be 
accepted,  we  should  have  to  add  to  our  chronological 
table:  59/63. — Liberation  of  Paul;  July-Aug.  64. — 
Martyrdom.  The  apxjslle's  eventful  life  would  thus 
end  with  a  period  completely  obscured  in  the  popular 
memory,  a  period  the  events  of  which  have  not  left  a 
trace  behind. 

TABLE  X.— Life  of  Paul:  Last  Period. 

56/60  (autumn). — Paul  set  out  for  Rome. 
57/61  (spring).— Arrival  in  Rome. 
57/6iy;— E^y  imprisonment ;  Col.  Philem. 
59/63.— Death  of  Paul. 

[otherwise) 
[59/63. — Liberation  of  Paul.] 
•  [64juIy-Aug. — Martyrdom.] 

III.  Chronology  of  the  Churches  in  Pales- 
tine.— I.  If  the  dates  so  far  accepted  are  correct,  the 
81    Earliest  ^^°*^  Palestinian  development  described 

*         .  by  the  author  of  Acts  (almost  our  only 

authority  for  this  period)  between  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  conversion  of  Paul,  finally 
culminating  in  the  death  of  Stephen  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  must  be  crowded  into  the 
limits  of  two  years,  or  possibly  even  of  a  single  year. 

The  traditions  are,  however,  very  scanty.  According 
to  I  Cor.  15 1-7  there  happened  in  this  space  of  time  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter  and  the  twelve  (as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  a 
certain  conclusion,  but  with  which  the  return  to  Jerusalem 
is  most  clearly  connected),  his  appearance  to  the  500 
brethren  (perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  occurrence 
narrated  in  Acts  2,  which  in  that  case  was  in  Jerusalem, 
and,  if  Acts  2  is  correct,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of 
Jesus),  the  conversion  of  him  who  afterwards  became 
head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  James  the  Lord's 
brother  (since  this  beyond  doubt  happened  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  to  him  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  I57),  and 
the  conversion  (by  the  same  means)  of  many  who  after- 
wards became  missionaries.  The  necessity  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Hellenists  (Acts  6 1-6)  suggests  that  from 
the  return  of  the  twelve  until  that  time  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed,  which  is,  however,  very  insufficiently 
filled  out  by  the  narratives  in  chaps.  3-5. 

2.  As  to  the  later  events,  in  the  narratives  in  Acts 
84-40  91-30  931-II 18 11 19-24  illustrating  the  geographical 

82  LatAT    ^'^*^'^^'^"    ®^    Christianity,    the    author 
*      .  plainly  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the 

events  described  followed  one  another  in 
mutually  exclusive  periods  of  time.  If  the  accounts  are 
historical,  the  missionary  operations  of  Philip  and  Peter 
were  undertaken  while  Paul  was  working  in  Damascus 
and  Antioch  (including  Syria)  in  31/35  or  32/36^  a.d. 
The  anonymous  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Damascus 
and  Antioch  belong,  of  course,  to  the  time  before  Paul 
took  hold  in  those  places.  If  the  recollections  lying  at  the 
basis  of  Acts  1 1 22-26  are  approximately  correct,  Barnabas 
must  have  left  Jerusalem  finally  for  Antioch  not  very 
long  after  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  34/38  or 
35/39  A.  D. ,  and  Philip  may  by  that  time  have  already 
removed  to  Caesarea  (Acts  840). 

3.  After  these  events  we  hear  nothing  until  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  between  41,  the  year  in 
which  Herod  Agrippa  I.  began  to  rule  over  Judaea,  and 
44,  the  year  of  his  death  ( Acts  12 1  /. ).  If  the  account  in 
Acts  is  correct,  about  this  same  time  Peter  left  Jerusalem 
permanently  (Acts  12 17).  and  James  the  Lord's  brother 
must  have  already  b*->come  the  leader  of  the  church 
(Acts  12 17).  With  this  agrees  excellently  the  abun- 
dantly attested  old  Christian  tradition  that  the  twelve 
left  Jerusalem  twelve  years  after  Jesus'  death  (see  reff. 
in  Hamack,  Chronologic,  243).  It  may  be  in  error 
simply  in  transferring  to  the  twelve  what  applied  only 
to  their  head,  Peter.     At  all  events.  Acts  tells  us  nothing 
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of  the  ten  left  after  the  death  of  James.  The  twelfth 
year  would  be  42  a.d.  In  that  case  Herod  must  have 
sought,  immediately  after  his  accession,  by  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  Jews. 

4.  If  the  results  reached  above  with  reference  to  what 
we  read  in  Acts  15  1127^  and  13/.  are  right,  our  next 
information  relates  to  the  year  45  or  49,  when  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  gather  again  at  the  conference 
round  James,  at  whose  side  (Gal.  29)  appears  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Paul  and  Barnabas  return  to  Antioch  ; 
Peter  leaves  Jerusalem  again  very  soon,  and  lives  for  a 
while  among  the  Christians  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2ii^. ). 

5.  In  54/58,  when  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contribution,  James  is  master  of  the  situation  (Acts 
21 18).  This  is  the  last  information  from  the  NT  about 
the  church  in  Palestine. 

6.  According  to  the  received  text  of  Josephus  (.4«/.  xx. 
9 1 ),  James  suffered  martyrdom  in  62 — that  is,  under  the 
high  priest  Ananos  (son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  same 
name  known  to  us  from  the  Gospels) — but  before  the 
arrival  in  Judaea  of  Albinus,  the  successor  of  the  pro- 
curator Pestus.  (After  Festus's  early  death  Annas  had 
been  appointed  high  priest  by  Agrippa  II.)  The  passage 
is  not  free,  however,  from  the  suspicion  of  Christian  inter- 
polation. Hegesippus  (Eus.  HE  ii.  23ii-i8)  seems  to 
have  put  the  death  of  James  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 

.  Shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70) 
the  Christians  removed  to  Pel  la  in  Peraea.  The  year  is 
not  certain,  but  was  probably  67,  when,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Cestius,  Jewish  fanaticism  overreached  itself. 

IV.  Other   Dates  in  the   History  of  Primi- 

83  Other  ^^^^  Christianity. — Here  can  be  men- 

1   .  tioned  only  those  few  points  on  which  a 

'      stray  ray  of  light  happens  to  fall.     In  the 

nature  of  the  case,  detailed  discussions  can  be  given  only 

in  the  special  articles. 

1.  PeUr. — That  Peter,  the  last  trace  of  whom  we 
found  in  a.d.  45/49,  or  somewhat  later,  at  Antioch. 
was  later  a  travelling  missionary  after  the  manner  of 
Paul,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  allusions  to  him  in 
I  Cor.  1 12  822  9  5-  1  Pet.  5 12/. ,  even  if  the  epistle  was 
not  written  by  Peter,  implies  his  intimate  association 
with  Paul's  former  companions  Silvanus  and  Mark,  and 
iPet.  li/.  his  missionary  activity  in  the  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  For  this  latter  there  was  room  at  any  rate 
after  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  54/58,  and  for  most  of 
the  provinces  even  before  that  time  :  namely,  from  the 
moment  when  Paul  transferred  his  chief  activity  to 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  Asia.  In  regard  to  Peter's  stay 
in  Rome,  for  which  i  Pet.  5 13  is  an  argument  (it  is 
certainly  to  be  put  later  than  the  end  of  Paul's  trial), 
and  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  it  was  in  the 
persecution  after  the  fire  in  Rome  (July  64)  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  (cp  Clem.  Rom.  5),  see  Peter. 
The  assumption  of  a  contemporaneous  martyrdom 
of  Paul  and  Peter  finds  no  support  in  the  earliest 
documents  :  see  above,  §  79. 

2.  John. — As  to  John's  residence  in  Kphesus  and  his 
end,  see  John. 

3.  Whilst  the  persecution  under  Nero  was  doubtless 
in  the  main  limited  to  Rome,  the  last  years  of  Domitian, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  in  consequence  of  the  insistence 
on  the  worship  of  the  Emperor,  may  have  been  a  period 
of  many  conflicts  with  Christianity.'* 

To  this  time  (say  93-96)  many  scholars  assign  Hebrews 
and  I  Peter  (while  others  carry  them  down  to  the  reign 

S4  NT  °^  Trajan),  as  well  as  the  Apocalypse  of 
wrlii  a%  ^°^°  ^^^  ^^  special  articles).  Not  much 
writings.  1^^^^^   perhaps  about  the  end  of  the   first 

1  For  further  discussion,  with  references  to  sources  and  biblio- 
graphy, see  Schurer,  1  486 yC 

S  Cp  especially  Neumann,  Der  rdmische  Siaat  u.  die  allge- 
meine  KirchCy  i8qo,  \t  Jf.;  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the 
JvomoH  Empire,  1893,  p.  252^ 
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century,  were  written  Ephesians,  the  Third  Gospel,  and 
Acts.  Our  Gospel  of  Mark  must,  apart  possibly  from 
some  later  additions,  have  been  written  before  this; 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  a  much  later  date  than  70. 
The  Fourth  Gospel,  after  which,  probably,  came  the 
Johannine  epistles,  can  well,  by  reason  of  its  near  rela- 
tion to  Lk.  and  for  other  reasons,  have  been  written  at 
the  same  time  as.  or  not  long  after,  the  Third  Gospel 
The  first  third  of  the  second  century  best  suits  the  latest 
books  of  the  NT — Matthew,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
James,  all  of  them  doubdess  products  of  the  Roman 
church.  Jude  may  have  been  written  somewhat  earlier, 
3  Peter  somewhat  later.  See  the  Introductions  to  the 
NT  and  Hamack,  Chronologie,  246-50,  245/.,  451-64, 
475-91.  651-81. 

TABLE  XI.— Some  Other  Dates 
(Approximations). 


31/35  or  32/36^— Work  of  Philip  and  Peter  in  Palestine. 
f3§  .      >-     ^        .  .... 

tw 

leaves  Terusalem  ;  Tames  lea< 


34/38  or  35/39^ — Barnabsis  removes  to  Antioch. 
Between  41  and  44. — Death  of  lames,  son  of  Zebedee ;  Peter 
ider. 


45/49*— inference  (Gal.  2  9).— Peter  soon  resides  at  Antioch 


(;Gal.2ii/:X 
4/58.— Paul  brings  c 


C4/58.— raui  Dnngs  contribution  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  21 18). 

l^er. — Peter  b«x>mes  a  travelling  missionary. 

62  or  later? — Death  of  James. 

67?  Christians  remove  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella. 

70.- Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Not  much  after  70. — Our  Gospel  of  Mark  written. 

93-96  (1>— Heb.  and  i  Pet,  (ace  to  many) :  Apoc. 

About  end  of  century. — Kph.,  Lk.,  Acts,  Jn.,  Epp.  of  Jn. 

First  third  of  2nd  century.— Jude,  Mt.,  Past.  Epp.,  Ja.,  2  Pet. 

H.  v.S. 

Bibliography.  A.  Old  Testament. — Ideler,  Handb.  der 
math,  u.  tech.  Chron.  2  vols.  1825-26,  and  Lehrb.  der  Chron. 
OK  t»i.ii.n.«»ji.»vV»T  1831 ;  H.  Brandes,  Abkandlungen  *ur 
85.  BibUOgraphy.  ^^^  ^„  OrienUim  Alt€rtku%t,  1874; 
Schrader,  Keilinschri/ten  u.  Gescktchts/orschung'^  1878;  B. 
Neicler,  Zusammenhang  der  A  Tlicken  "Zeitrecknung  mit  der 
Pro/angesck.  MQnster,  1879,  P^*  ii*  i^5t  P^*  ii**  1886:  Hommel, 
Abriss  der bab.-ass.  u.  israeiit.  Gesck.  in  Tattellen/brtH^  Leipsic, 
1880;  Floigl,  Gesch,  ties  semit.  Aitertkunu.  Leipsic,  1S82; 
Schrader,  KATCi,  1883  {COT,  1885-88);  Mahler,  Bibliscke 
Chron.  u.  Zeitrecknungder  Hear.  1887  ;  Lederer,  Die  Bibliscke 
ZeitrrcknuMg^.  x888;  Winck\eT,  A  T  l/ntersuck.  1892;  Kautxsch, 
I/Sf  1804,  Beuagen,  pp.  xio>ii5  (a  tabular  chronological  <(ummarv 
from  iNfoses  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  b,c.;  ET  by  J. 
Taylor) ;  '  Zeitrechnung '  by  Riehm  in  his  NlVBj  1884,  pp.  1800- 
1825 ;  and  by  Gust.  ROsch,  P/iJt(^  17444.484 ;  Cari  Niebuhr,  Die 
CkronoL  der  Gesck.  Israels,  Aeg.  Bab,  u.  Ass.  von  2000-700  r. 
Ckr.  untersuekty  i8y6. 

Oh  particular  points  also  tke  following  :—Yor  the  time  of  the 
Judges :  NOldeke,  Untersuck.  zur  h'rittJtdes  A  T,  173-198.  For 
the  Monarchy  (besides  the  histories  of  Israel) :  Wellhausen,  *  Die 
2Mtrechnung  des  Buchsder  KOnige  seii der  I  heilung des  Reichs ' 
in  the /DT,  1875,  pp.  607-640;  Krey,  'Zur  Zeitrechnung  des  B. 
der  KOnige  in  ZlV/\  1877,  pp.  404-408 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph. 
1882,  pp.  i45-»5i.  401-404  (2nd  ed.  403-406),  413-419  (2nd  ed.  415- 
421);  Ramph.  />ie  Chron.  der  kebr.  Kdni^e,  1883,  cp  ZATIV, 
8 193-202  {'8.0 ;  Klosierraann,  Sam.  u,  Kdn.  ('87),  pp.  493.498 ; 
RQhl,  'Die  Tyrische  Kdnigsliste  des  Menander  von  Ephesus 
in  the  Rhein.  Mus./Ur  Phil.  n.s.  J  93],  pp.  565-578,  and  *  Chron. 
der  KOnige  von  Israel  u.  Juda,'  m  Deutsche  Zt.f.  Gcschichts- 
Vfiss.  12^4.76,  171  1'95):  Bcnringer,  *  K6n.,'  xZqq(KHC). 

For  the  Chronology  of  the  Persian  times.— Kuenen,  'De 
chron.  van  hei  Perz.  tijdvak  der  Joodsche  geschied.'  in  Proc. 
Amsterdam  Royal  Academy,  Literature  Section.  1890,  trans- 
lated into  (Terman  in  Bu.'s  edition  of  Kue.'s  Biolical  essays, 
Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  etc.  [•94),  212-251  ;  A.  van  Hoo- 
nacker,  Zorobabel  et  le  second  temple,  itude  sur  la  chron.  des 
six  premiers  chapitres  du  //V'nr  d  Esdras,  1892,  and  I^'ihimie 
en  tan  2"»  cTArtaxcrxh  I. ;  h.sdras  en  tan  7  dArtaxerx^s  II. 
(reply  to  Kue.),  1892 ;  Kosters,  Hft  kerstel  vnn  Israel  in  ket 
Pert,  tijdr'ak,  \^<^\  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Kntstekung  des  Juden- 
turns,  1896:  (Carles  C.  Torrcy,  The  Compos,  tion  and  Hist, 
Value  of  Ezra-Nch.,  iZg6. 

B.  Ne7v  Testament. — See  the  literature  cited  in  the  course  of 
the  article,  especially  I  40  (note)  and  8S  51-56  (notes).  Cp  also 
C.  H.  Turner  in  Hastings'  DB. 

K.M.  (§§  1.38.  85)  ;  H.v.S.  (§§39-84). 
CHBYSOLITE  (xpYCOAiGoc).  one  of  the  found- 
ations of  the  wall  of  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  21 10).  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  ancient  times 
tlie  term  A^'as  applied  to  a  particular  shade  of  Beryl 
{q.v.).  See  Precious  Stones.  In  modern  usage 
(Chrysolite  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  yellow  or 
yellowish -green  varieties  of  olivine,  the  transparent 
varieties  being  known  as  peridote  (cp  Topaz). 
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'Xpn96kiB9i  in  0  is  used  to  translate  tariH  in  Ex.  SSao  89ii 
Ezek.  28  13  (cp  Ezek.  1 16  Aq.  [BAG  transliterate],  Dan.  106 
Theod.  [see  Sw.]).  In  Ezek.  28 13  Avn«.  has  'chrysolite  *  but 
elsewhere  EV  '  beryl,*  which  more  probably  represents  iskam; 
see  Bbrvl,  |  3,  Tarshish,  Stonk  or. 

CHRYSOPBASE,  CHBYSOPRASUS  (xPYCOTTp^- 
COC).  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  21  lof).  In  ancient 
times  the  term  was  perhaps  applied  to  a  shade  of  Beryl  ; 
cp  Precious  Stones. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  (S  ;l  but  AV^W.  has  *  chrysoprase ' 
for  1J13,  kadhkddkt  in  Ezek.  27  i6  where  AV  has  'agate*  and 
RV  "ruby*  (see  Chalcedony);  and  has  'chrysoprase'  also  iot 
-jSjj,  ndpkekh,  in  Exek-  28 13,  where  EV  has '  emerald '  and  RVmg. 
•  carbuncle '  (see  Carbuncle,  Emerald).  In  mod.  mineralog>' 
the  chrysoprase  is  an  agate  coloured  apple-green  by  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  nickeL 

CHUB.  RV  Cub  (2^3  ;  Aq.,  Sym.,  Theod.  xoyBaA). 
if  correct,  is  the  name  of  a  people  (Ezek.  SOsf) ;  but 
^BAQ  has  AlByec.  and  Comill  is  doubtless  right  in 
regarding  a«.  Cub,  as  a  corruption  of  ai'?,  Lub,  which 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  plural  form  Lubim  {q.v. ).  See 
also  Mingled  People. 

CHUN,  RV  Gun  (J"I3,  i  Ch.  188),  an  Aramaean  city 
identified  by  Ges.-Buhl  (following  ZZ>/'K 8 34)  with  the 
modem  Kuna  (Rom.  Cunnce)  between  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis.  The  reading  Chun  is,  however,  certainly 
corrupt  (cp  KL  in  SBOT).  See  Berothai,  and,  for  a 
suggested  emendation,  Merom. 

CHTTBCH  (eKKAHCiA)-  I.  ^^ame  and  Idea. ^The 
word  EceUsia  has  an  important  history  behind  it  when 


1.  History 


it  first  appears  in  Christian  literature.     It 


*  f  w  thT     ^"^^  ^®  regular  designatkm  of  the  as- 

01  orcL  senibly  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  a 
free  Greek  state,  'called  out'  or  summoned  to  the 
transaction  of  public  business.  It  had  then  been 
employed  by  the  Greek  translators  of  the  OT  as  a 
natural  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  St\^  (see  A.ssembly), 
the  whole  'congregation*  of  Israel,  regarded  in  its 
entirety  as  the  people  of  (Jod.  A  less  technical  Greek 
usage,  current  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  illustrated  by  the 
disorderly  assemblage  in  the  th«itre  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
1 9  3a  41 ),  where  we  find  also  by  way  of  contrast  a  reference 
to  '  the  lawful  assembly'  {v.  jg,  4v  rj  ivvdfufi  iKKXrjalq,). 
The  Jewish  usage  is  found  in  Stephen's  speech  when 
he  speaks  of  Moses  as  having  been  '  in  the  church  in 
the  wilderness*  (738).  Thus  the  traditions  of  the  word 
enabled  it  to  appeal  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  a 
fitting  designation  of  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
Christian  society  regarded  as  a  corporate  whole. 

In  this  full  sense  we  find  it  in  Jesus'  declaration  to 
Peter,   'I  will  build  my  church'  {oiKodofiii<ru)  fwD  t^ 

2  NTnsaffA    iKK\ii<rL(un  Mt  16x8).     Here  it  is  re- 
in OoraSo^    garded  as  the  divine  house  that  is  to 

w»P«*»-  be  builded,  '  the  keys '  of  which  are  to 
be  placed  in  the  apostle's  hands :  see  Binding  and 
Loosing.  It  is  thus  equated  with  '  the  kingdom  of 
heaven*  which  Christ  has  come  to  establish,  each  of 
the  designations  being  derived  from  the  past  history  of 
the  sacred  commonwealth.  The  force  of  the  phrase, 
as  well  as  the  emphasis  g^iven  by  the  position  of  the 
pronoun  in  the  original,  comes  out  if  for  a  moment  we 
venture  to  substitute  the  word  '  Israel '  for  the  word 
'  church '  (Hort) ;  and  the  thought  thus  finds  a  parallel 
in  the  quotation  of  Amos9xx/  in  Acts  15x6/.,  '  I  will 
build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is  fallen 
down.' 

The  only  other  passage  where  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  is  Mt.  18x7,  where  'the  church'  is  contrasted 
with  the  '  one  or  two  more '  whom  the  erring  brother 
has  refused  to  hear.  We  are  here  again  reminded  of 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  from  which  offenders 
were  cut  off :  the  delinquent  becomes  henceforth  as  one 
who  belongs  to  the  '  nations '  outside,  and  as  a  traitor 

1  Though  h  fuBot  o  vpcUrtMOf  represents  Dnls^  (Bkrvl)  in  Gea, 

2X2, 
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to  the  chosen  people  {(hcirep  6  iOviKbi  koX  6  reXiinnjs). 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  primary  reference  in  this 
place  may  be  to  the  Jewish  eccUsia ;  but  if  so,  the 
principle  remains  unchanged  for  the  Christian  ecclesia  ; 
and  in  either  case,  while  some  local  embodiment  of  the 
Church  is  thought  of  as  the  means  by  which  action  is 
taken,  the  meaning  is  that  the  whole  weight  of  the 
divine  society  is  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  offender. 
While  the  Christian  society  is  still  confined  within  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  '  the  church '  is  the  designation  of 

3  In  Acta.  ^®  whole  body  of  the  believers,  ns  con- 
•«'««•  trasted  ^^•ith  the  other  residents  in  the 
city  (Acts5zz  cp  8 1  3) ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
appellation  is  here  due  to  the  historian  himself,  recoimt- 
ing  the  events  many  years  later.  When,  as  the  result 
of  Stephen's  testimony  and  death,  believers  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  they  are  still  summed  up 
in  the  same  single  word  :  '  the  church  ( R  V  ;  not  '  the 
churches,'  AV)  throughout  the  whole  of  Judzea  and 
Galilee  and  Samaria  had  peace,  being  builded '  (Acts  0  31 ; 
cp  Mt  16 18  as  above).     The  same  full  sense  of  the 

4.  In  Pa.iil  ^^""^  ^  found  in  Paul's  epistles  at  a  time 
*  when  Christian  communities  were  estab- 
lished in  various  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece : 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  are  set  •  in  the  church ' 
by  God  (i  Cor.  I228) ;  'the  church  of  God'  is  con- 
trasted with  Jews  and  Greeks  (10  32). 

The  Church  is  thus  the  new  chosen  people :  it  is 
•  the  Israel  of  God '  (cp  Gal.  6 16).  Jews  and  Gentiles 
who  enter  it  are  merged  into  imity  ;  the  two  are  made 
one  (Eph.  2 14  16).  It  is  'the  body  of  Christ,'  and  as 
such  inseparable  from  him.  Christ  and  the  Church 
are  not  two,  but  one — as  it  was  written  of  earthly 
marriage,  *  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh '  (Eph.  631/ ). 
The  main  practical  anxiety  of  Paul's  life  appears  to 
have  been  the  preservation  of  the  scattered  communities 
of  Christians,  which  had  sprung  up  under  his  preaching, 
in  a  living  unity  with  the  earlier  communities  of  Palestine, 
so  as  to  form  with  them  a  single  whole,  the  undivided 
and  indivisible  representative  of  Christ  in  the  world. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Peter  never  uses  the  word 
eccUsia.      Yet,   in  spite  of  the  absence   both  of  this 

B  In  Patar  ^^^  ^^^  ®^  *^®  Pauline  metaphor  of 
'the  body.'  no  writer  displays  such  a 
wealth  of  imagery  in  describing  the  holy  society.  Once 
he  speaks  of  it  as  'a  holy  nation '  (i  Pet  29),  twice  as 
a  'people'  (29  10),  twice  as  a  'house'  (25  417),  twice 
as  a  '  flock '  (5  3  3),  twice  as  a  '  priesthood '  (25  9),  and 
twice  again,  in  a  word  wholly  his  own,  as  a  '  brother- 
hood '  ( '  Love  the  brotherhood, '  217:'  your  brotherhood 
which  is  in  the  world,"  69). 

Side  by  side  with  the  full  sense  of  the  word  eccUsia 
we  find  another  and  a  wholly  natural  use  of  it,  which 
«  e\my  ^y  seems  at  first  sight  to  conflict  with  the  con- 
-  .  ception  of  unity  which  is  dominant  in  the 
passages  we  have  hitherto  examined.  The 
new  '  Israel  of  God,*  like  its  predecessor,  was  scattered 
over  a  wide  area.  Wherever  Christians  were  gathered 
as  such,  there  was  the  Church  of  God.  Hence  we  find 
such  an  expression  as  '  at  Antioch,  in  the  church,  there 
were  prophets  and  teachers '  (/card  r^  o^<fQ.v  iKK\y\ai(kv, 
the  participle  throwing  emphasis  upon  the  noun.  '  in 
what  was  the  church,'  ActslSi);  and  again,  'the 
church  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth* ;  and  even,  'the 
church  that  is  in  their  house*  (Rom.  I65).  In  all  these 
cases  the  sense  of  unity  may  be  felt :  it  is  the  one 
Church,  thought  of  as  existing  In  various  localities. 
From  this,  however,  it  is  an  easy  passage  to  speak  of  *  the 
church  of  the  Thessalonians '  ( i  Thess.  1 1  2  Thess.  1 1) ; 
and  even  to  use  the  word  in  the  plural,  '  the  churches 
of  Galatia'  or  'of  Asia'  (i  Cor.  16 1  19).  'the  churches 
of  God'  (2  Thess.  1 4).  The  transition  is  naturally 
found  on  Greek  ground,  where  the  use  of  eccUsia  in 
the  plural  would  be  helped  by  its  common  emplojrment 
for  the  eccUsia  of  Gredc  cities  ;  whereas  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  connotation  of  the  word  was  more 
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sensibly  felt,  it  was  more  natural  to  speak  of  the  local 
representative  of  the  ecclesia  under  the  designation  of 
synagogi  (cp  Jas.  22). 

The  churches,  then,  are  the  local  embodiments  of 
the  Church :  the  distribution  of  the  one  into  many  is 
7  OntaidA  P"^^'>'  geographical.  The  imity  remains 
*  CanAD  '"effected  :  there  is  no  other  Church  than 
*  '  the  church  of  God. '  When  we  pass 
outside  the  canon  we  find  the  same  conception  of  the 
Church  both  as  a  living  unity  and  as  the  divinely  pre- 
ordained successor  to  the  ancient  Israel.  Thus  in  the 
Shepherd  the  Church  appears  to  Her  mas  as  an  aged 
woman,  even  as  Sion  had  appeared  to  E^dras  as  a 
barren  woman  (4  Esd.  938  10  44).  She  is  aged,  '  because 
she  was  created  first  of  all  things,  and  for  her  sake  the 
world  was  made'  (Herm.  Vis.^^).  Again,  in  the 
ancient  homily  formerly  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome 
(chap.  14),  we  read  of  the  pre-existent,  spiritual  Church, 
'created  before  sun  and  moon,'  and  manifested  at 
length  in  the  flesh.  In  the  Valentinian  system,  more- 
over, EccUsia  appears  as  one  of  the  seons.  Cp, 
too,  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  8.  Strom,  iv.  8.  The  earliest 
use  of  the  term  *  the  Catholic  Church  '  (Ignat  Sntym. 
8:  circa  117,  Lightf. )  emphasises  the  unity  and 
universality  of  the  whole  in  contrast  with  the  individual 
congregations ;  not,  as  in  the  later  technical  sense,  its 
orthodoxy  in  contrast  with  heretical  systems  :  '  Wherever 
Jesus  Christ  is.  there  is  the  catholic  church'  {Ik^X  if 
KaOoXiK^  iKK\7i<rla). 

II.  Organisation. — The  primitive  conception  of  the 
Church  thus  regards  it  {a)  as  essentially  one,  admitting 
ft  Primitive  ®^  ^^  plurality  except  such  as  is  due  to 
'  «amS  n.  ^*^^  distribution,  and  (^)  as  succeeding 
concepuo  ^  ^^  peculiar  position  of  privilege 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  sacred  Jewish  Commonwealth, 
so  that  even  Paul  in  writing  to  Gentiles  thinks  of  it  as 
'the  Israel  of  God.'  In  correspondence  with  the  two 
parts  of  this  conception  it  is  natural  to  expect  in  the 
development  of  its  organisation  (a)  a  general  unity  in 
spite  of  local  and  temporary  variety,  and  {6)  a  tendency, 
both  at  the  outset  and  fi*om  time  to  time  afterwards,  to 
look  back  to  the  more  prominent  features  of  Jewish 
religious  institutions.  Weekly  gatherings  for  liturgical 
worship,  the  recognition  of  holy  seasons  and  holy  books, 
are  examples  of  elements  of  religious  life  which  passed 
over  naturally  and  at  once  from  the  Jewish  to  the 
Christian  Church  ;  and  these  were  elements  which  the 
experience  of  the  scattered  Judaism  of  the  Dispersion 
had  proved  and  warranted  as  amongst  the  strongest 
bonds  of  practical  unity. 

Had  the  apostles  separated  immediately  after  Pente- 
cost for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world,  it  might  easily 
Earliasfc  ^^®  happened  that,  while  the  general 
TMriod  needs  of  the  societies  founded  by  their 
P^  *  labours  were,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same 
in  various  districts,  the  institutions  developed  to  meet 
those  needs  might  have  presented  a  most  astonish- 
ing variety.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  their  part  was  impossible.  The  direct 
command  of  Christ  had  indicated  Jerusalem  as  the 
first  scene  of  their  work ;  but,  even  ajmrt  from  this, 
the  very  clearness  with  which  from  the  first  they 
recognised  the  new  society  to  be  the  divinely  appointed 
issue  and  climax  of  the  old,  must  have  hindered  them 
from  perceiving  at  once  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
complementary  truth  of  its  universality.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  clung  to  the  sacred  centre  of  the  old 
national  life  until  the  development  of  events  gradually 
forced  them  into  a  wider  sphere.  Hence  a  period  of 
years  Nvas  passed  within  Jerusalem  itself,  and  in  the 
most  intimate  relation  with  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  Jewish  people,  of  whom,  at  that  time,  all  the 
believers  formed  an  integral  part  Accordingly  the 
new  society  had  time  to  grow  into  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  corporate  life  within  a  limited  area ;  the  pressure 
of  practical  difiiculties  led  to  the  experiment  of  institu- 
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tions  specially  designed  to  meet  them ;  and,  when  the 
earlier  limitations  began  gradually  to  disappear  in 
consequence  of  Stephen's  wider  conceptions  and  the 
crisis  which  they  brought  upon  his  fellow-believers,  and 
the  society  was  now  scattered  like  seed  over  the 
countries,  this  corporate  life  had  already  given  signs  of  an 
organised  growth,  and  the  home  church  at  Jerusalem 
had  become  in  some  sense  a  pattern  which  could  not 
fail  to  influence  all  subsequent  foundations.  These  first 
years  in  Jerusalem,  then,  demand  careful  study,  if  the 
development  of  Christian  institutions  is  to  be  securely 
traced. 

The  brotherhood  which  was  formed  by  the  baptism 
of  the  earliest  converts  was,  at  the  outset,  practically  a 
A  T  wi  h  S"^^^  ^^  Judaism,  faithful  to  the  ancient 
...  creed  and  worship,  and  with  no  thought 

^^^^  of  a  severance  from  the  religious  life  of 

the  nation.  Its  distinctive  mark  was  not  the  neglect  of 
Jewish  ordinances,  but  the  adherence  to  new  duties  and 
privileges  of  its  own.  'They  were  continuing  stead- 
fastly in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the  fellowship, 
the  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers'  (Acts 2 42). 
The  temple  worship  was  not  forsaken  (3i) ;  but  it  was 
supplemented  (246)  by  the  '  breaking  of  bread  at  home.' 
The  first  note  of  this  brotherhood  was  its  unity  :  '  they 
had  one  heart  and  soul'  (432);  they  claimed  nothing 
that  they  possessed  as  their  private  right,  but  held  all  as 
a  trust  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  they  would  even  on 
occasion  sell  their  property  and  bring  the  proceeds  to 
the  apostles  for  distribution  to  the  needy  (432-35).  As 
the  numbers  increased,  these  simple  and  extemporaneous 
methods  were  found  to  be  inadequate.  Thus  the 
common  tables,  at  which  the  poorer  dependents  re- 
ceived their  daily  provision,  proved  an  occasion  of 
friction  between  the  two  elements  of  Hebrew  and  Greek- 
speaking  Jews,  of  which  the  brotherhood,   from  the 


11.  The 


outset,  was   composed.     Organisation  was 


*  seven.' 


necessitated,  if  the  unity  of  the  body  was 
to  remain  unimpaired  ;  and  seven  men  were 
accordingly  appointed  to  '  serve  tables '  (6 1-6).  [On  the 
criticism  of  these  narratives  cp  Community  of  Goods.  ] 

Thus  was  made  the  first  essay  in  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  the  whole  body  through 
representative  members.  No  distinctive  title  is  given 
by  the  historian  to  these  seven  men.  Their  office  was 
to  serve  {diaKOvetv) ;  in  respect  of  it,  therefore,  they 
could  be^  termed  servants  {didKoi^oi) ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  word  '  deacon '  remained  for  some  time  a  mere 
description  of  function,  rather  than  a  title  such  as  it 
afterwards  became.  The  naturalness  of  this  institution 
— the  response  to  a  new  need  which  was  certain  in  some 
form  or  other  to  recur,  wherever  the  society  was  planted 
— is  a  most  important  feature  of  it.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  suggested  by  any  Jewish  institu- 
tion. The  number  of  the  persons  chosen  was  a  natural 
number  in  a  community  consisting  of  Jews ;  but  the 
institiuion  itself  was  a  purely  spontaneous  development, 
designed  to  meet  a  necessity  which  was  wholly  new. 

Thus  far  we  find  but  two  kinds  of  distinction  which 
in  any  way  mark  off  individual  members  of  the  society 

-  Th«  ^'"O'"  ^^®  general  mass.  The  apostles  are 
ADoatlea    ^^^  natural  leaders  :  to  them  all  look,  both 

P^  *  for  religious  teaching  and  for  practical 
guidance ;  through  them  discipline  on  one  memorable 
occasion  is  enforced  ;  it  is  they  who  suggest  a  remedy 
for  the  first  difficulty  which  was  occasioned  by  increas- 
ing numbers  ;  and  their  hands  are  laid  on  the  seven 
men  whom,  at  their  bidding,  the  whole  brotherhood 
has  selected  to  serve  on  its  behalf.  The  seven,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  ordained  to  humble  duties ;  their 
function  is  not  to  rule,  but  to  serve  ;  through  them  the 
society  fulfils  its  common  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  needs  of  its  poorer  members. 

The  dispersion  after   Stephen's  death  distracts   our 

1  On  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere  styled  iioicoKoi,  see  also 
Community  of  Goods,  §  5. 
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'   attention  from  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  for   a  while. 

13    Tha    ^'"®  years  later,  when  the* apostles  had 

*  eld       '    ^S"°  ^°  evangelise  other  parts  of  Palestine, 

we  get  another  glimpse  of  it  at  a  time  of 

j    threatened  famine.     Contributions  are  sent  from  the 

I   disciples   at   Antioch   to  aid   the    jxxjrer    brethren   in 

i   Judcea  ;  it  is  not  to  the  apostles,  however,  that  the  gifts 

I   are  brought,  but  to  'the  elders'  (Acts  11 30),  a  class  of 

j   which  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time  in  the  Christian 

I   Church.     Thus   it  would  seem  that   the '  necessity  of 

leaving  the  apostles  free  for  wider  work  had  issued  in  a 

further  development  of  organisation  in  Jerusalem  ;  but 

it  is  only  incidentally  that  we  learn  that  a  new  step  has 

been  taken.     We  have  no  indication  in  Acts  of  the 

relation  of  •  the  seven '  to  these  '  elders. ' 

Peter's  imprisonment,  which  immediately  follows,  is 
the  occasion  of  a  further  notice  bearing  on  the  practical 
14.  Tarn  AM  government  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 
*  Tell  these  things  to  James  and  to  the 
brethren,'  sa3rs  the  apostle  after  his  release  (12 17). 
The  position  of  prominence  thus  indicated  for  *  the 
brother  of  the  Lord '  prepares  us  for  the  leading  part 
which  he  subsequently  takes  in  the  conference  of  the 
apostles  and  elders,  when  a  question  of  vital  import- 
ance has  been  referred  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem 
(15 13).  Many  years  later,  when  Paul  arrives  on  an 
important  errand,  his  first  act  is  thus  described  by  an 
eye-witness  :  '  On  the  morrow  Paul  entered  in  with  us 
unto  James,  and  all  the  elders  came  together'  (21 18). 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  James  had  come  to  occupy  a 
unique  position  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem — a  position 
gained,  it  may  be,  by  no  formal  accession  to  power, 
resulting  rather  from  his  relationship  to  Jesus  and 
his  well-known  sanctity  of  life ;  yet  a  position  clearly 
recognised  by  the  apostles,  and  foreshadowing  the 
climax  of  a  series  of  developments  in  the  universally 
established  rule  of  the  monarchical  episcopate^ 

We  have  thus,  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  in 

Jerusalem,  notices,  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental, 

IB    Suimiiarv  °^  ^^  gradual  development  of  organi- 

.  »      ...—  jr.  gj^i^jQjj    jjj    response    to   the    growing 

necessities  of  a  corporate  life.  The  humblest  offices  of 
the  daily  service  {ij  KaOrifxepiv^  SiaKOvia)  by  which  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  poorer  members  were  supplied,  are 
discharged  by  the  church  through  seven  representatives. 
The  guidance  of  the  whole  body  is  found  to  have 
devolved  upon  men  whose  title  of  '  elders '  reminds  us 
of  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  new  institution 
was  directly  suggested  by  the  old.  These  elders  are 
the  medium  by  which  the  church  in  Jerusalem  holds 
formal  intercourse  with  the  church  elsewhere.  Lastly, 
at  the  head  of  all,  but  acting  in  close  concert  with  the 
elders,  we  see  James  holding  an  imdefined  but  unmis- 
takable position  of  authority. 

We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  confusion  between 
thk  development  of  administrative  organs  of  the  body 
and  that  other  form  of  service,  rendered 


16.  Teachers, 
etc. 


to  it  by  those  who  discharged  the  various 
fimctions  of  evangelisation,  exhortation, 
and  instruction  {ij  SiaKOvLa  toO  X&yov,  Acts  64).  The 
two  kinds  of  service  might  often  meet  in  the  same 
persons :  thus,  at  the  outset,  the  apostles  themselves 
were,  necessarily,  at  once  the  instructors  and  the 
adminbtrators  of  the  society— at  their  feet,  for  example, 
gifts  for  the  community  were  laid,  as  at  a  later  time 
they  were  brought  to  the  elders — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  read  of  •  Philip  the  evangelist,  who  was  one 
of  the  seven'  (218).  Quite  apart  from  these,  however, 
we  have  a  mention  of  '  prophets,'  of  whom  Agabus  is 
one,  as  coming  from  Jerusalem  (11 27). 

The  incidental  nature  of  the  references  to  those  who 
discharged  these  functions  of  administration  and  instruc- 
tion prevents  us  from  knowing  to  what  extent  the 
church  in  Antioch  resembled  in  its  organisation  the 
church  in  Jerusalem.     We  only  learn  that  it  contained 
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'  prophets  and  teachers '  (13i) :  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
elders  or  other  officers.  When,  however,  Paul  and 
17  Pa  Ta  ^^"*^*^^»  going  forth  from  the  church  in 
".*  .  Antioch,  founded  communities  in  various 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  they  appointed,  we  are 
expressly  told,  elders  to  administer  them  (1423).  In 
this  they  probably  reproduced  an  institution  already 
known  at  Antioch,  with  which  both  of  them  had  together 
been  brought  into  contact  in  Jerusalem  (11 30). 

As  Paul  travelled  farther  west,  and  Christian  societies 
sprang  up  in  a  more  purely  Greek  soil,  the  Church's 
independence  of  Judaism  became  continually  clearer ; 
and  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  elements  of 
Greek  social  life  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  organisation.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  himself  was  a  Jew,  that 
to  the  Jews  in  every  place  he  made  his  first  appeal, 
that  his  epistles  indicate  that  there  was  a  considerable 
Jewish  element  among  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  and 
that  we  have  clear  evidence  that,  at  first,  at  any  rate, 
his  organisation  of  administration  was  based  upon  a 
Jewish  precedent.  In  his  earliest  letters  to  a  European 
church  Paul  urges  the  recognition  and  esteem  oX  '  those 
who  labour  among  you  and  preside  over  you  in  the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you.'  thus  implying  a  local 
administration,  though  not  further  defining  it  ( i  Thess. 
5 12) :  but  at  the  same  time  he  demands  absolute 
obedience  to  the  injunctions  which  he  sends  them  in 
the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 
2  Thess.  314). 

If  we  try  to  draw  from  the  study  of  Paul's  epistles  a 
picture  of  a  Christian  society  in  a  Greek  city,  we  may  start 
by  observing  that  the  members  of  it  are  distinguished 
one  from  another  mainly  by  their  spiritual  'gifts' 
{xapUrjuLara).  Of  these  the  highest  is  prophecy,  which 
is  freely  and  sometimes  distractingly  exercised,  by  any 
who  possess  it,  in  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society. 
Other  gifts  too,  such  as  those  of  healing,  give  a  certain 
natural  pre-eminence  to  their  possessors.  Over  all  we 
recognise  the  undefined  but  overshadowing  authority  of 
the  apostolic  founder.  Such  is  the  most  elementary 
stage,  and  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  immediately  follows.  Leading  men  fall  into 
classes,  with  obvious  divisions  (not  in  any  sense 
stereot)rped  orders)  separating  them  from  the  general 
mass :  apostles,  prophets,  teachers — clear  grades  of 
spiritual  prestige,  though  by  no  means  marked  off  as  a 
hierarchy.  The  teachers  are  mainly  local  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  ;  the  prophets  are  local  to  some 
extent,  but  moving  from  church  to  church,  and  recog- 
nised everywhere  in  virtue  of  their  gift ;  the  apostles 
are  not  local,  but  essentially  itinerant,  belonging  to  the 
whole  Church. 

This  ministry  expresses  the  more  distinctly  spiritual 
side  of  the  Church's  activities.  But  the  community 
needs,  besides,  to  be  governed  ;  and  discipline  must  be 
exercised  in  the  case  of  unworthy  members.  It  must 
have  representatives  who  can  formally  act  on  its  behalf, 
either  in  dealing  with  individuals  or  in  carrying  on  com- 
munications with  sister  communities. 

Again,  there  are  other  functions  of  the  Church's  life 
which  call  for  executive  officers.  The  care  of  the  sick 
and  the  poor  was  a  primary  duty ;  so,  too,  was  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Church's  hospitality  to  travelling  brethren. 
These  duties  involved  an  administration  of  the  common 
fimds  collected  for  such  piu"poses,  and  generally  of 
corporate  property.  Servants  of  the  Church  were  thus 
called  for  to  perform  these  humble  but  necessary 
functions,  and  responsible  superintendents  to  see  that 
they  were  duly  performed.  This  class  of  executive 
ministers  we  find  in  the  'bishops  and  deacons'  {iirl- 
ffKOTToi  Kal  didKovoi)  whom  Paul  greets  in  the  opening 
words  of  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians  ;  and  the  qualifi- 
cations demanded  of  them  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
afford  valuable  indications  of  the  nature  of  their  service. 

All  these  elements  of  moral  or  formal  authority  would 
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be  more  or  less  distinctly  present  in  every  community, 
expressing  the  activity  and  life  of  the  community  itself 
in  various  forms.  In  different  localities  development 
would  proceed  at  different  rates  of  progress  ;  but  in  all, 
the  same  general  needs  would  have  to  be  met,  and  inter- 
commimication  would  help  towards  a  comparatively 
uniform  result.  The  earlier  and  the  nit»e'^rapidly 
developing  societies  would  serve^o— a  'naturlL  model 
to  the  rest. 

In  speaking  thus  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  control- 
ling inspiration  of  the  divine  Spirit  promised  by  Jesus 
to  be  the  Church's  guide.  We  rather  recognise  the 
presence  of  a  continuous  inspiration,  developing  from 
within  the  growth  of  a  living  organism,  not  promulgating 
a  code  of  rules  to  be  imposed  from  without  upon  each 
community  at  its  foundation. 

The  scanty  and  scattered  notices  of  church  organisa- 
tion in  the  NT  need,  for  their  interpretation,  all  the 
18  Th  ^S^^  ^^^^  *^*^  ^  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
'DidiLGli^ '  P*"^^^^®  o^  Christian  communities,  so  far  as 
'  it  can  be  ascertained  from  the  remains  of 
their  earliest  literature.  Here  again,  however,  the 
evidence  is  still  sparse  and  incidental,  though  of  late 
years  it  has  been  increased,  especially  by  the  recovery 
(1883)  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Apostles.  The  date  of 
this  book  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  of  a  composite  nature 
and  preserves  very  early  documents  in  a  modified  form. 
There  is  no  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  locality 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  may  represent  a  community 
lying  outside  the  general  stream  of  development  and 
preserving,  even  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  a 
primitive  condition  which  had  elsewhere,  for  the  most 
part,  passed  away.  This  view  does  not  materially  lessen 
its  value  as  an  illustration  of  an  early  stage  of  Christian 
life ;  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  generalise  hastily 
from  its  statements  when  they  lack  confirmation  from 
other  quarters. 

In  the  Teaching  (chaps.  7^ ),  then,  we  have  instruc- 
tions relating  to  Baptism  (q.v.,  §  3),  fasting,  and  the 
Eucharist  {q.  v. ).  The  following  chapters  introduce  us 
to  japostles  and  prophets ;  they  provide  tests  for  their 
genuineness,  and  instructions  as  to  the  honour  to  h^ 
paid  to  them.  The  apostles  travel  from  place  to  place, 
making  but  the  briefest  stay  ;  the  prophets  appear  10  be 
the  most  prominent  p)ersons  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside  (see  Prophet).  In  comparison  with  them, 
bishops  and  deacons  seem  to  hold  but  a  secondary 
place.  The  community  is  charged  to  appoint  fit  persons 
to  these  offices,  and  not  to  despise  them  ;  *  for  they  too 
minister  the  ministry  of  the  prophets  and  teachers.' 
There  is  no  mention  whatever  of  presbyters.  In  all  this 
we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  transition.  The  ministry 
of  extraordinary  gifts  is  still  dominant ;  but  the  abuses 
to  which  it  is  liable  are  keenly  felt :  the  humbler  local 
ministry,  though  despised  by  comparison,  has  the  future 
before  it.* 

Other  illustrations  from  the  early  literature  will  be 

found  under  Bishop  (§  14/).     It  must  suffice  here  to 

P    ,    f  ^^y  ^"  conclusion  that,  before  the  close  of 

2nd  e     t      ^^  second  century,  the  long  process  of 

zna  eni.  development  had  issued  in  a  threefold 
minbtry — a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons — being  at 
length  generally  recognised  in  all  Christian  churches. 
In  point  of  time,  as  well  as  of  method,  we  have  an 
exact  parallel  to  this  development  both  in  the  settlement 
of  the  canon  and  in  the  formulation  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed.  The  more  abundant  literature  of  the  end  of  the 
second  century  shows  us  a  generally  accepted  standard 
of  ministrj',  of  canon,  and  of  creed.  In  each  case  the 
need  of  definiteness  and  of  general  uniformity  had 
gradually  made  itself  felt,  and  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, guided  and  expressed  by  eminent  leaders, 
had  slowly  solved  the  problems  presented  to  it.  In 
each  case  we  have  evidence  of  that  growth  which  is  the 

1  Cp  Hamack  on  3  Jn.,  St.  Kr.  15. 
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prerogative  and  proof  of  life  in  the  social  as  in  the 
individual  organism.  j.  a.  r. 

CHURNINO  (f^P).  Prov.  3O33  ;  see  Milk. 

CHUSHAN  BISHATHATM  (D'HT^  ]m^),  Judg. 

88  ;    RV  CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM. 

CHXTSI  (xoyc  [BS],  -cei  [A],  okO-D),  a  locality  men- 
tioned in  Judith  7 18  to  define  the  position  of  Ekrebel 
(see  AkrabattineI  It  may  possibly  be  the  mod. 
Kuzah,  5  m.  W.  of  Akrabeh. 

CHUZA  (xOYZA  [Ti.  WH] ;  Amer.  RV  prefers 
Chuzas),  the  house- steward  of  Herod  (Lk.  83), 
husband  of  Joanna.  The  name  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Nabataean  Kna-  The  steward  may  well  have 
been  of  foreign  origin  as  were  the  Herods  themselves. 
See  Burkitt,  Expos.  Feb.  1899,  1 18-122. 

CIEUNG.     See  Ceiling. 

CIUCIA  (kiAikia  [Ti.  WH]).  From  southern 
Cappadocia  the  range  of  Taurus  descends  in  a  SW. 

1  Phvaicfll    ^*''®<^***^'*  ^^  ^®  ®^'  reaching  it  in  a  com- 

yucai.  pj^j^  ^£.  n^Qun tains  constituting  that  pro- 
jection of  coast  which  divides  the  bay  of  Issus 
(Skanderun)  from  that  of  Pamphylia.  The  Cilicians 
extended  partly  over  the  Taurus  itself,  and  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea  (Strabo,  668),  thus  bordering  upon 
Pamphylia  in  the  W. ,  and  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia 
in  the  N. ;  in  the  K  the  lofty  range  of  Amanus  separated 
them  from  Syria.  The  country  within  these  boundaries 
falls  into  two  strongly  marked  sections. 

*Of  Cilicia  beyond  Taurus  a  part  [W.J  is  called  Tracheia 
(rugged),  and  die  rest  [E.]  Pedias  (plain).  The  former  has  a 
narrow  seaboard,  and  little  or  no  level  country  :  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  under  Taurus  is  equally  mountainous,  and  is  thinly 
inhabited  as  far  as  the  northern  flanks  of  the  range^as  far,  that 
is,  as  Isaura  and  Pisidia.  This  district  bears  the  name  Trachei- 
Otis.  Cilicia  Pedias  extends  from  Soli  and  Tarsus  as  far  as 
Issus,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Cappadocians  on  the  N.  flank  of 
Taurus.  This  section  consists  for  the  most  part  c^  plains  and 
fertile  land '  {l.c,\ 

Four  considerable  streams — Pyramus,  Sams,  Cydnus, 
and  Calycadnus — descend  from  Taurus  to  the  bay  of 
Issus.  For  a  long  time  the  rude  W.  district  remained 
practically  outside  the  paJe  of  civilisation  :  we  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  eastern  part,  Cilicia  Pedias  or 
Campestris.  Difficult  passes,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few,  lead  through  the  mountains  into  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  famous  Pylae  Ciliciae,  some  30  miles  N. 
of  Tarsus,  gave  access  to  Cappadocia  and  W.  Asia 
Minor  ;  in  the  other  direction  the  Syrian  Gates  and  the 
pass  of  Beilam  communicated  with  Syria ;  through 
these  two  passes  ran  the  E.  trade  route  from  Ephesus. 
The  military  importance  of  the  Cilician  plain  thus  in- 
cluded within  the  angle  of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus 
ranges  is  finely  expressed  by  Herodian  (84). 

Owing  to  the  barriers  of  Mount  Taurus,  the  geographi- 
cal affinity  of  Cilicia  is  with  Syria  rather  than  with  Asia 

2  In  OT    ^^"*^*"*     ^^  would  be  only  natural,  therefore. 

that  there  should  be  references  to  it  in  OT 
(cp  also  ASur-bani-pal,  §  4,  end).  Nor  are  these 
wanting.  Archaeological  criticism  indicates  three  OT 
names  *  as  more  or  less  certainly  meaning  Cilicia.*  The 
first  is  Caphtor  (q.v.,  §  4),  which,  however,  probably 
had  a  more  extended  application,  and  referred  to 
coast-regions  of  Asia  Minor  besides  Cilicia.  Caphtor 
was  the  first  home  of  the  Philistines  ;  it  probably  repre- 
sents the  Egyptian  Keft6.  The  second  is  Kue  or  Kuah 
(,mp) — ie.,  E.  Cilicia* — from  which  Solomon  imported 
horses,  as  we  learn  from  the  emended  text  of  i  K.  10  28 
(see  Horse,  §  3,  n. ).     The  third  is  Helak,  the  Hilakku 

1  Josephus  identified  with  Cilicia  the  Tarshish  of  Gen.  10  4, 
Jon.  \-i\Ant.\.iS>x\ 

9  The  land  of  Musri  also,  which  adjoined  |f  u6  (Wi.  Gesch, 
Btib.  u.  Ass.  175),  must  have  included  a  part  of  Cilicia  (cp 
MiZRAlM,  §  2  a). 

3  According  to  Maspero  {Recueil^  10  aio),  Cilicia  is  the  Keti 
(cp  Ki^Ti?)  which  is  often  mentioned  with  Naharin  in  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions.    Is  this  name  connected  with  ^ue  ? 
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of  the  Assyrians,  which  has  been  restored  by  Hal^y 
{Melanges,  '74,  p.  69),  Geiger  (/iid.  Zt.  1124a).  and 
Lagarde  {Miitheil.  I211)  in  Ezek.  27 11  (MT  has  the 
impossible  nS'n  '  thine  army '  ;  read  *  the  sons  of  Arvad 
and  of  Helak').  The  same  name  probably  occurs  in 
Egyptian  inscriptions  under  tlie  form  Ka-ra-ki-§a, 
originally  Kilakk(u).*  It  follows  from  Hal^vy's  res- 
toration that  there  was,  according  to  Ezekiel,  a  Cilician 
as  well  as  a  Phoenician  and  a  Syrian  element  in  the 
garrison  of  Tyre  in  586  B.  c. 

The  close  physical  relation  of  Cilicia  and  S)rria 
explains   their   political   connection    during    the    early 

S  Later  ^®"^^"  Empire.  Cilicia  was  usually  under 
the  legatus  of  Syria  (Dio  Cass.  6812  where 
CcEle-S)rria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus  are  ^i'  tJ  roxi 
Kalffapos  fieplSt ;  cp  Tac.  Ann.  278).  Cilicia  is  found 
under  a  separate  governor,  however,  in  57  a.d.  (Tac. 
Ann.  1333),  perhaps  as  a  temporary  measure  after  the 
disturbances  of  52  A.D.  {Ann.  12 55).  Vespasian  is 
credited  with  its  reconstruction  as  a  distinct  province, 
in  74  A.  D.  ;  but  his  action  was  apparendy  confined  to 
the  reduction  of  part  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  to  the  form  of 
a  province,  which  was  united  with  that  of  eastern 
Cilicia  (Suet  Fesp.  8).  In  117-138  A.D.  Cilicia,  in- 
cluding Tracheia,  was  certainly  an  imperial  province, 
under  a  prsetorian  legatus  Augusti ;  but  in  what  year 
this  state  of  things  began  is  not  known.  No  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  'pro- 
vince* (^xapx^'a)  in  the  question  of  Felix  (Acts  2834). 
The  connection  between  Cilicia  and  Syria  is  illustrated 
in  the  NT  by  such  passages  as  Actsl5234i  GaL  I21, 
where  '  Syria  and  Cilicia '  are  almost  a  single  term ; 
and  conversely  the  omission  of  Cilicia  fi-om  the  super- 
scription of  I  Pet.  1 1,  where  the  enumeration  of  provinces 
sums  up  all  Asia  Minor  N.  of  the  Taurus,  is  based 
upon  the  close  connection  between  the  churches  in 
Cilicia  and  the  church  of  Antioch  in  Syria. 

The  presence  of  Jews  in  Cilicia  must  date  principally 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  84).  It  must  have  been  the  hill- 
men  of  Cilicia  Tracheia  that  served  in  the  guard  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  13  5,  BJ  x.  43).  In 
apostolic  times  the  Jewish  settlers  were  many  and 
influential  (Acts  69). 

Paul  visited  his  native  province  soon  after  his  con- 
version (Acts  9  30  GaL  I21),  and  possibly  founded  then 
the  churches  of  which  we  hear  in  Acts  15  2341.  It  is 
probable  that  in  his  '  second  missionary  journey '  he 
followed  the  usual  commercial  route  across  the  Taurus 
to  Derbe  (Acts  15  41  ;  cp  Str.  537). 

One  article  of  Cilician  export  is  interesting  to  the 
student  of  the  NT.  The  goats' -hair  cloth  called 
Ci/icium  was  exported  to  be  used  in  tent-making  (cp 
Varro,  R.R.  2ii).  Paul  was  taught  this  trade,  and 
supported  himself  by  means  of  it  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
at  Corinth  (Acts  18 3  and  elsewhere;  cp  Acts  20 34). 
(See  Sterrett,  '  Routes  in  Cilicia,'  in  Arch.  Inst.  Anur. 
36.)  w.  J.  w. 

CINNAMON(l'lD|i?;KiNNAMa)MON[-oc][BKAFL: 
Ti.  WH]  ;  Ex.  30 23  Pr.  7 17  Cant.  4 14  Rev.  18  i3t)  bears 
the  same  name  in  Hebrew  as  in  Greek  and  English,  and 
this  is  almost  certainly  a  word  borrowed  from  the  farther 
luist.^  Lagarde  [Uebers.  199)  maintains  that  Hebrew 
borrowed  the  name  from  Greek  ;  but  against  this  there 
is  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (3iii)  that  the  Greeks 
learned  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians. 

Kinndmdn  is  the  fragrant  inner  bark  o(CinMamamum  teylani- 
cuftt  Nees  that  is  now  called  cinnamon.  As  is  correctly  stated 
by  Fluck.  and  Hanb.  (520),  however,  'none  of  the  cinnamon  of 
the  ancients  was  obtained  from  Ceylon,'*  and  *the  early  notices 
of_  cinnamon  as  a  product  of  Ceylon  are  not  prior  to  the 
thirteenth  century '  {ib.  468).  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that, 
as  these  writers  suggest,  the  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  was 

1  W.  M.  MQller,  As.  u,  Eur.  352. 
3  The  derivadon  firom  n3^  is  most  unlikely. 
'  Cp  I'ennent,  Ctylon  1 575. 
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Cassia  Hgnea^  which  was  obtained,  as  it  is  still,  from  S.  China.1 
The  source  of  this  is  Cinnamomutn  Cassia^  Bl.,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer  in  Joum.  Linn,  Soc,  20 1  :iff. 
The  name  cinnamomifera  regio^  given  to  the  district  W.  of 
Cape  GiiardafUi,  nuist  be  taken  in  a  loose  sense  as  referring  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  Like  lign-aloes,  cinnamon 
was  thus  brought  along  the  regular  trade-route  from  £.  Asia. 
See  Aloes,  |  3. 

From  whatever  source  cinnamon  was  obtained,  it 
appears  thrice  in  the  OT  among  aromatic  spices,  and 
in  Rev.  18 13  among  the  merchandise  of  the  apocal3rptic 
Babylon.  Thus  the  Jews  must  have  been  tolerably 
familiar  with  it.     See  Cassia,  Incense,  §  6. 

N.  M. — w.  T.  T.-D. 

CINNEROTH  (Hi^O^).  i  K.  15ao.  RV  Chinneroth. 

CIBAMA  (kirama  [A]),  lEsd.Sao  AV=Ezra226 
Ramah. 

CmCLE  OF  JORDAN  (HTlI  "i??).  Gen.  13 10. 
See  Plain  (4). 

dRCUrr  (n33n).  Neh.  Saa,  RV««-     see  Plain  (4). 

dRCUMCISION    (n!»?D,    nepiTOMH).  the  cutting 

away  of  the  foreskin  (n^^.  ^KpoByCTi^)-     For  surgical 

AHwiiwi     ^"*^  Other  details  of   the  operation  as 

;  Cr«T«  *!J    practised  in  later  Judaism,  reference  may 

rlt^         be    made    to    the    Mishna    {Shabb.\^:i 

'^*®*         Ydre  dedh,  §  264)  and  to  the  literature 

cited  at  the  end  of  this  article.     It  was  performed  not 

only  on  the  (male)  children  of  the  Israelites,  but  also 

upon  all  slaves  (as  being  members  of  the  household  and 

sharers  in  its  worship),  whether  bom  within  the  house 

or  brought  in  from  atnroad  (Gea  17  aa^ ) — a  usage  which 

plainly  points  to  a  great  antiquity.     In  P  it  is  enjoined 

that  all  aliens  (onj)  who  desire  to  join  in  the  Passover 

shall  be  circumcised  (Elx.  I248) ;  in  the  Grseco- Roman 

period  it  was  also  the  condition  for  the  admission  of 

proselytes. 

The  age  for  receiving  the  rite  is  fixed  by  the  Law  for 
the  eighth  day  after  birth  (Lev.  12 3,  cp  Gen.  21 4  [P], 
etc. ) ;  even  on  the  sabbath  the  sacred  ordinance  had  to 
be  observed  (Jn.  Jaa  Shabb.  19  a  ^),  although  in  case 
of  sickness  of  the  child  a  short  delay  was  permitted 
(cp  ZDMG  205a9  ['66]).  For  the  performance  of  the 
office  all  adult  male  Israelites  were  fully  qualified  ;  but 
customarily  the  duty  fell  to  the  head  of  the  house  (Gen. 

17  23^ ).  That  in  the  earlier  times  it  could  be  performed 
(of  course  only  in  exceptional  cases)  by  women  appears 
from  Ex.  4  25  ;  but  this  was  not  allowed  by  later  custom. 
According  to  Josephus  (-^«/.  xx.  2  4)  it  was  not  unusual 
to  employ  the  physician ;  at  the  present  day  it  is  the 
business  of  a  specially-appointed  official,  the  mdhil. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  century  B.C.  the  naming  of 
the  child  accompanied  his  circumcision  (cp  Lk.  1 59  221) ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  any  such  usage  in  the  OT  ; 
indeed,  in  the  older  times,  the  two  things  were  wholly 
dissociated,  the  child  receiving  its  name  as  soon  as  it 
was  bom  (cp,  for  example,  Gen.  21 3  2931^  306^  35 

18  3828^,  etc.). 

The  origin  of  the  rite  among  the  Hebrews  is  obscure. 

One  of  the  views  represented  in  the  OT  is  that  it  was 

_  .         introduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  62^),  who,  at 

1         dfl^  *^^  '  ^*"  °^  **^^  Foreskins,'  2  by  divine  com- 

legenos.   j^j^^j  circumcised  the  people  with  knives  of 

flint,  and  thereby  rolled  away  '  the  reproach  of  Eg>'pt,' 

'  wherefore  the  name  of  that  place  was  called  Gilgal  [i.e. 

' '  rolling '  * )  unto  this  day. '    Verses  4-7  are  an  interpolation 

designed  to  bring  the  narrative  into  conformity  with  the 

view  of  P  that  circtuncision  had  merely  been  in  abeyance 

during  the  years  of  wandering ;  cp  Hollenberg  in  St. 

Kr.,  '74,  493^.    St.    in  ZATW^i^^  f.  ('86).  and 

see  Joshua,  §  7.     The  'reproach  of  Egypt,'  unless  we 

1  Hence  in  Persian  and  Arabic  it  is  called  Dar^ni  (Chinese 
wood). 

a  So  EV,  EVn»g.  Gibeaik  ha-araloth;  fiovt^  ray  ixpofivtmStv 
[BAF].  According  to  ®bai.  in  Josh.  2430a  the  knives  of 
flint  referred  to  were  buried  with  Jo^ua  in  I'iranath-serah. 
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are  to  do  violence  to  the  narrative,  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  in  that  country  the  children  of 
Israel  had  been  uncirctuncised,  and  therefore  objects  of 
contempt  and  scorn.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
regard  the  narrative  in  Joshua  as  strictly  historical ;  it 
belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  etymologizing  legend, 
being  designed  to  explain  the  name  and  origin  of  the 
sanctuary  of  GilgaL  Possibly  Stade  is  right  in  his  con- 
jecture (see  above)  that  the  legend  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  ancient  times  the  yoimg  men  of  Benjamin  • 
or  of  certain  Benjamite  fanulies  were  circumcised  on  the 
Hill  of  the  Foreskins  at  Gilgal.     See  Gilgal. 

Another  view  of  the  origin  of  the  rite  is  given  in  the 
account  of  the  circumcision  of  the  son  of  Moses  (Ex.  4 
25  J^.  [J]),  for  here  also  the  intention  manifestly  is  to 
describe  its  first  introduction  among  the  Israelites  ;  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  any  idea  that  it  had  been  a  long- 
standing Hebrew  custom.  The  general  meaning  of  the 
story  is  that  Moses  had  incurred  the  anger  of  Yahwfe, 
and  made  himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  because 
he  was  not  'a  brid^jroom  of  blood' — i.e.,  because  he 
had  not,  before  his  marriage,  submitted  himself  to  this 
rite.  Zipporah  accordingly  takes  a  flint,  circumcises  the 
son  instead  of  her  husband,  and  thereby  symbolically 
makes  the  latter  a  '  Ijridegroom  of  blood,'  whereby  the 
wrath  of  Yahw6  is  appeased  (see  We.  Pro/.i*i  345). 

Both  narratives  notwithstanding,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  to 
a  EatIv  *  ™"ch  earlier  date.  True,  it  b  no  sufficient 
%rf».  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  '^'**  ^ '  ^  carries  it  back 
ongliL  ^^  Abraham,  and  that  everywhere  in  the  Law 
the  custom  is  assumed  to  be  of  extreme  antiquity.  More 
to  the  point  are  the  facts  that  Gen.  34  also  represents  it 
as  pre-Mosaic,  while  the  use  of  knives  of  flint  (which  was 
long  kept  up  ;  see  Ex.  435  Josh.  5a^)  also  indicates  a 
high  antiquity.  What  most  of  all  compels  us  to  this 
conclusion,  however,  is  the  well -ascertained  fact  that 
circumcision  was  in  no  way  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Israelites.  It  was  common  to  a  number  of  Semitic  peoples 
in  antiquity :  Edom,  Ammon,  Moab  all  were  circumcised 
(Jer.  9  as  [a6]) ;  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  the  Philistines 
alone  were  not  (cp,  for  example,  Herod.  236  /.  104) ; 
the  Arabs  also  practised  this  rite,  which,  in  the  Koran, 
is  taken  for  granted  as  a  firmly-established  custom.  Nor 
is  it  less  widely  diffiised  among  non-Semitic  races.  ^  Of 
special  interest  for  us  here  is  its  existence  among  the 
Egyptians  ;  for  from  a  very  early  period  we  meet  with 
the  view  that,  within  the  lands  of  the  ancient  civilisations, 
circumcision  had  its  native  home  in  Egypt,  from  which 
it  had  spread  not  only  to  the  other  peoples  of  Africa, 
but  also  to  the  Semites  of  Asia  (so  Herod.  236304  Diod. 
Sic.  331  Strabo  17824).  It  certainly  was  known  in 
Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  (Ebers,  Egypt  u.  d.  Db. 
AIos.  1 283),  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Herodotus  (236)  and  Philo  (2210,  ed.  Mangey)  that 
all  Egyptians  were  circumcised  (cp  Josh,  b^ff.,  where  the 
same  thing  is  presupposed  ;  Erman,  Egypt,  32/,  539  ; 
Ebers,  op.  cit.  278^),  although,  it  is  true,  their  testi- 
mony has  not  been  allowed  to  pass  wholly  unquestioned. 
One  piece  of  evidence  for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  rite 
would  be  the  fact  that  to  the  Semites  of  the  Euphrates, 
who  had  no  direct  contact  with  Egypt,  circumcision  was 
imknown.  In  any  case,  however,  it  would  be  illegitimate 
to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  directly  by 
the  Hebrews — say,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt ;  for  the  nomads  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
appear  to  have  practised  it  from  a  very  remote  period. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  rile  equally  divergent 

views  have  been  held.     The  explanations  offered  fall  in 

— .  -  the    main    into    two  groups  —  (i)  The 

aodJiff^    sanitary :     Herodotus    asserts    that    the 

meaning,    ^gyp^ans  had  adopted  it  simply  for  the 

sake  of  cleanliness,  whilst  other  ancient  writers  regard  it 

1  The  facts  of  its  present  diffusion  have  been  collected  most 
fully  by  Ploss,  Das  Kind  in  Branch  u.  Sitte  der  VoUter^^  1 
34a/  I  83]. 
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as  a  prophylactic  against  certain  forms  of  disease  (Phil. 
de  Circumcis.  23io,  ed.  Mangey ;  Jos.  c.  A  p.  213). 
A  similar  theory  is  still  put  forward  here  and  there  by 
various  nations  (cp  Ploss,  op.  cit. ),  and  it  was  in  great 
favour  with  the  rationalists  of  last  century  (see,  e.g., 
Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  4 186 ;  also  Saalschtitz,  Mos. 
Recht,  I246).  Recent  anthropologists,  such  as  Ploss. 
give  greater  prominence  to  the  fact  that  with  many 
peoples  (if  not  with  most)  circumcision  stands,  or  origin- 
ally stood,  closely  connected  with  marriage,  and  regard 
it  as  an  operation  preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  the 
marital  functions,  suggested  by  the  belief  that  fruitfulness 
is  thereby  promoted  (so  already  Philo,  loc.  cit.  \  cp 
Cuttings  of  thk  Flesh,  §  4).  (2)  The  religious  :  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  the  question  by  mere  reference 
to  the  present  conditions,  or  to  the  explanation  which 
ancient  or  modern  peoples  themselves  give.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  act  should  be  permanently  remembered ;  on  the 
other  hand,  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  either 
theory.  There  are  broad  general  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  sphere 
of  religion.  All  the  world  over,  in  every  uncivilised 
people,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  times,  practices 
such  as  this  are  called  into  existence,  not  by  medical 
knowledge,  but  by  religious  ideas.  It  is  to  the  belief 
about  the  gods  and  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  that  all 
primitive  ethics  must  be  traced.  In  this  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  practices,  grown  unintelligible  through  the 
religious  motives  having  gradually  faded  into  the  back- 
ground, being  supplied  with  other  reasons,  in  this  case, 
sanitary.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as,  to  judge  by 
its  wide  diffusion,  circumcision  must  have  arisen  spon- 
taneously and  independently  in  more  places  than  one, 
there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  diverse 
origins. 

The  primarily  religious  nature  of  circumcision  being 
granted,  we  must  nevertheless  be  careful  not  to  carry 
back  to  the  earlier  times  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  later  Judaism.  According  to  P  the  rite  is  a  sym- 
bolical act  of  purification  (in  the  ritual  sense) ;  the 
foreskin  represents  the  unclean.  This  conception  of 
circumcision  is  presupposed  in  the  symbolical  applica- 
tions of  the  expression  to  be  met  with  in  the  discourses 
of  the  prophets  (see  below,  §  7).  For  the  earlier  period, 
however,  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
any  such  idea,  nor  is  there  any  analogous  conception 
to  make  its  existence  probable.  The  notion  so  fre- 
quently brought  forward  in  explanation  of  the  idea, — 
that  the  sexual  life,  as  such,  was  regarded  as  sinful, — is 
in  truth  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  OT.  The 
ancient  conceptions  of  clean  and  unclean  are  all  of  them 
of  a  wholly  different  nature ;  see  Clean  and  Un- 
clean. 

In  general,  circumcision  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  ritual 

tribal   mark.     This   view  is   favoured  by  several  con- 

_     M  trihal   siderations.      Not  only  among  the  Jews, 

'  ha.df  a  ^"^  ^^^  among  the  Egyptians  and  most 
^  '  other  peoples  by  whom  circumcision  is 
practised,  the  uncircumcised  are  regarded  as  unclean — 
i.e.,  as  aliens  from  the  tribe  and  its  worship — and  as 
such  are  looked  upon  by  the  circumcised  with  contempt. 
Among  peoples  who  do  not  practise  circumcision  we 
find  analogous  tribal  marks  ;  filing  or  removal  of  teeth, 
special  tattooings,  in  some  cases  still  more  drastic  muti- 
lations of  the  sexual  organs  (semi-castration  and  the 
like).  Finally,  with  most  peoples,  circumcision  used 
to  be  performed  at  the  age  of  puberty.  By  its  means 
the  grown-up  youth  was  formally  admitted  among  the 
men,  received  all  the  rights  due  to  this  position,  and, 
in  particular,  the  permission  to  marry  (hence  the  fre- 
quent connection  already  alluded  to  between  circum- 
cision and  marriage).  The  full-grown  man  becomes 
for  the  first  time  the  fully-invested  member  of  the  tribe, 
and,  in  particular,  capable  of  taking  part  in  its  religious 
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functions.  It  is  fitting  then  that  he  should  wear  the 
badge  of  his  tribe. 

Such  a  badge  has  always  a  religious  significance, 
since  membership  of  a  clan  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  tribal  worship  (see  Government, 
§  8).  and.  for  early  times,  to  be  outside  the  tribe  and 
outside  its  worship  meant  the  same  thing.  Thus  the 
act  of  circumcision  had,  in  the  earliest  times,  a  sacral 
meaning.  Like  all  other  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
kind  in  the  Semitic  religions,  circumcision  had  attributed 
to  it  also  the  effect  of  accomplishing  a  sacramental 
communion,  bringing  about  a  union  with  the  godhead. 
To  this  extent  the  explanation  of  circumcision  as  of  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  (Ewald)  is  just ;  originally  circum- 
cision and  sacrifice  served  the  same  end. 

For  the  old  Israelite,  in  particular,  the  view  just  stated 

is  confirmed  by  the  identification  of  the  two  conceptions 

fi    In  earlv   '  "^circumcised '     and     '  unclean " ;     see 

•  TgraaL  especially,  in  this  connection,  Ezek.  31 18 
3219-32,  where  in  the  under- world  the 
uncircumcised  have  assigned  to  them  a  place  by  them- 
selves, away  from  the  members  of  the  circumcised  people. 
The  receiving  of  the  tribal  mark  is  a  condition  of  con- 
nubitun  (Gen.  34).  Among  the  Israelites  also  it  was 
the  marriageable  young  men  who  were  circumcised 
(Josh.  62  ^,  see  above,  §  2).  In  like  manner,  as 
already  noticed,  in  Elx.  425  circumcision,  as  a  token  of 
marriageability,  is  brought  into  connection  with  marriage 
itself ;  cp  the  expression  '  bridegroom  of  blood. '  The 
same  narrative  also  explains  the  circumcision  of  young 
boys  as  a  surrogate  for  that  of  men  (cp  We.  Prol.^*^ 
345  / ).  This  custom — of  circumcising  boys  when  quite 
young  —  may  have  arisen  very  early,  as  soon  as  the 
political  aspects  of  the  rite  fell  into  the  background. 
'  When  the  rite  loses  political  significance,  and  becomes 
purely  religious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be 
deferred  to  the  age  of  full  manhood  ;  indeed  the  natural 
tendency  of  pious  parents  will  be  to  dedicate  their  child  as 
early  as  possible  to  the  god  who  is  to  be  his  protector 
through  life'  (WRS  Rel.  Sem.C^)  328).  This  last 
general  statement  is  particularly  apposite  in  the  case  of 
circumcision. 

No  mention  of  circumcision  is  made  either  in  the 
decalogue  or  in  any  other  of  the  old  laws.  This  silence 
7  lAtAT  ^^^^^'^^^^  ^  explained  on  the  ground  merely 
'  that  as  a  firmly  established  custom  the  rite 
did  not  require  to  be  specially  enjoined  ;  rather  does  it 
prove  that,  for  the  religion  of  Yahw6  in  the  pre-exilic 
period,  circumcision  had  ceased  to  possess  the  great  im- 
portance which  we  are  compelled  to  assume  for  it  in  the 
old  Semitic  religion ;  nor  was  the  same  weight  assigned  to 
it  which  it  subsequently  acquired  in  Judaism.  In  par- 
ticular the  prophets  took  up  towards  it  the  same 
attitude  as  they  held  towards  sacrifice,  that  is  to  say, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  of  no  consequence  so  far  as  the 
worship  of  Yahw^  was  concerned.  Such  a  prophet  as 
Jeremiah,  for  example,  sets  himself  in  the  most  marked 
manner  against  the  high  appreciation  of  circumcision 
still  prevalent  among  the  masses  in  his  day,  when  he 
places  the  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  exactly  on  the 
same  level  with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Edomites. 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  and  threatens  all  alike  with 
the  divine  judgment  as  being  '  circumcised  in  uncircum- 
cision '  or  as  '  uncircumcised ' — that  is.  as  not  having 
the  circumcision  of  the  heart  (Jer.  925  [24]/..  cp  44  610 
Lev.  2641).  By  this  very  fact — that  they  contrast  with 
the  circumcision  of  the  flesh  that  of  the  heart,  the  ears, 
the  lips — the  prophets  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
later  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  rite  as  an  act  of 
purification. 

Tliis  last,  as  already  stated,  is  dominant  in  Judaism. 
In  the  post-exilic  period  the  rite  acquired  a  quite  diflfor- 
11  In  Jndaj  m  ^^^  p)osition  from  that  which  it  had 
previously  held.  As  substitutes  for 
the  sacrificial  worship,  no  longer  pxjssible,  the  sab- 
bath   and    circumcision    became    the    cardinal    com- 
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CIS 

mands  of  Judaism,  and  the  chief  symbols  of  the  religion 
of  Yahwfe  and  of  membership  of  the  religious  common- 
wealth. For  this  reason  neither  Greek  nor  Roman 
culture  was  able  to  suppress  this  relic  of  barbarism. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  indeed  prohibited  circumcision, 
but  with  no  great  effect  (i  Mace.  1  48  60  246).  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  spread  of  Grecian  culture  so 
wrought  among  those  Jews  who  had  yielded  to  its 
influence,  that  they  became  ashamed  of  their  circimi- 
cision,  as  in  the  exercises  and  games  of  the  arena  it 
exposed  them  to  pagan  ridicule  ;  they  accordingly  took 
steps  by  means  of  a  special  operation  to  obliterate  the 
signs  of  it  (toicTv  iaurois  dxpo^vcrrlayf  i  Mace  1 15, 
iTLa"ira<rdoUt  1  Cor.  7 18).  In  order  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  this  in  future  the  Talmudists  and  Bar 
Cochba  ordered  that  after  the  ordinary  cut  had  been 
made  the  flesh  should  also  be  torn  with  the  thumb  nail. 
Michaelb,  Mos.  Recht,  f|  184-186 ;  SaalschQtx,  Mos.  RechL 
1 246  ;  the  commentaries  on  Gen.  17  ;  the  handbooks  of  biblical 

archscology;  Hamburger's  Ency.  s.v.  'Be- 
9.  Literature,  schneidung';  Schultz,  AT  Theol.^   '^l^J^-'* 

Smend,  A  T  Rel.-Gesch.^  yjf,\  Marti,  Gescfu 
d.  Isr,  Rtt.  43,  i63yC,  etc ;  Glassberg,  Die  Beschneidung^ 
Berlin,  1896.  On  the  later  customs  connected  with  the  rite, 
see  Buxtorf,  Syn.  Jud.  and  Otho,  Lex.  Rtibb.  For  the  practice 
of  Judaism,  Schflrer,  GJV1 564^  3  (8)  122^,  etc  On  the  present 
diffusion  of  the  rite,  Ploss,  VeuKtnd^)^  360^;  on  circumcision 
among  the  Arabs,  We.  Ar,  /ieid.O^}^  154.  i.  b. 

CIS  (kgic  [Ti.  WH]),  Actsl32i,  RV  KiSH  {^.v.). 

CISAI  (K[e]iCAiOY  [BKALojS]),  Esth.  11 2,  RV 
KiSEUS.     See  KiSH. 

CISTERN  (n«2l,  "iia).  Jer.  2x3  etc.  See  Conduits, 
§1(1). 

CITHEBN  (Kie^kP^  [AKV]),  i  Mace.  454.  See 
Music,  §  7/. 

CrriMS   (KiTiecoN   [K*]).    I  Mace.  85.    AV.      See 

KiTTIM. 

CITBON.    See  Apple,  §  2  (3). 

CITY  (TI?;    n^,  almost  confined  to  poetry  and 

place-names ;  T\^»  frequent  in  Phoenician,  but  only 
five  times  in  OT;  cp  also  Kartah, 
Kartan;  ttoAic). 

A  synonym  of  TJ^  'fr=Ass.  uru  dlu  'settlement,  city';  cp 
Cain,  |  i  ;  for  Heb.  Jpryak  and  ^ereik^  cp  Aram.  Ifritha^  Ar. 
^aryamn. 

The  influence  of  the  old  Babylonian  culture  is  manifest. 
We  note,  too,  that  Vr,  in  virtue  of  its  origin,  is  an  elastic 
term  including  the  settlements  of  those  who  were  once 
nomads  (see  Hazor,  Village),  and  thus  we  can 
account  for  the  'cities  (read  n^  with  ©«l^  Klo.)  of 
Amalek'  in  iS.  I65,  and  the  description  in  2K.  179, 
•  in  all  their  cities,  from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen 
(see  Tower)  to  the  fortified  city.'  Dillmann,  too,  thus 
explains  the  phrase  •  the  wilderness  and  its  cities '  in 
Is.  42ii,^  and  some  have  supposed  that  the  '  city'  built 
by  Cain  was  but  a  settlement  such  as  we  have  just 
referred  to — a  most  uncritical  supposition  !  *  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  acquired  the  word  Vr 
in  Canaan.  There  they  encountered  highly  civilised 
peoples  and  strongly  fortified  cities.  The  Deuteronomist 
remarks  (Josh.  11 13;  cp  Jer.  30 18)  that  places  which 
stood  upon  tillim^ — i.e.,  on  artificially  heightened 
mounds  or  hills — the  Israelitish  immigrants  did  not 
burn  down,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hazor.  Of 
course,  mountain  cities  were  still  more  difficult  to  take 
(see  Fortress). 

1  The  text,  however,  is  corrupt.  For  vtw  '  and  its  cities  *  wo 
should  read  r\'y\l}^  '  and  the  desert '  (see  SBO  T  ad  loc. ). 

2  It  was  not  a  dweller  in  the  land  of  Nod  f '  wandering  •)  who 
buih  (or  whose  son  built)  a  city,  and  obtained  the  first  place  in 
the  Hebrew  legend  of  culture.  Cain  was  originally  a  divine 
being,  or  semi-divine  hero.     See  Cainitks,  |  3. 

8  Read  dVb  iVg.) ;  cp  De  Dieu,  Critica  Sacra  (1693X  49. 
The  h^  (see  BDB  *.p.)  or  til  {jteU)  on  which  Lachish  {g.v.) 
was  Imilt  is  a  good  specimen  of  these  hills.  Tell  abounds  in  the 
Arabic  geographical  nomenclature  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates 
Valley. 
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CITY 

(a)  Citadels. — In  Gen.  11 4  the  builders  of  Babylon 

say,   *  Let  us  make  a  city  and  a  tower '  ;  the  migddl 

2  Vaiiona    ^^    tower    here    represents    the  citadel 

det^hL      ^^sewhere  it  is  the  '/>  {y^)  that  is  the 

jm^iE,      citadel — e.g. ,  the  '  city  of  David, '  '  city  of 

Milcom*  ^  (see  Rabbath  Ammon)  ;  but  observe  that  in 

Jer.  4841  nmp  appears  to  be  used  of  the  lower  cities  as 

opposed  to  the  jinjtD  or  citadels. 

\b)  Gates. — At  the  gates  *  of  the  town  (see  Fortress) 
there  were  '  broad  places,'  'expressly  distinguished  from 
the  'street*  in  Prov. 7x2,  devoted  in  turn  to  judicial 
business,  traffic,  popular  assemblies,  and  gossip.  See 
2  K.  7 1  aCh.  326  Neh.  81  16  Job  297  ;  also  Ps.  55 11, 
where  we  might  render,  '  Extortion  and  deceit  depart 
not  from  its  market-place.' 

(c)  Streets. — Except  in  Graeco- Roman  cities  like 
Caesarea  and  Sebast^ — cities  the  importance  of  which 
is  sho\Mi  by  the  continuance  of  their  names  in  an 
almost  unmodified  form — the  streets^  were  presumably 
as  narrow  as  those  in  a  modem  Oriental  city.  That 
the  houses  before  the  Greek  period  were  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  perishable  is  remarked  elsewhere  (see 
House,  §  1).  Still,  the  increase  of  wealth  must  have 
had  some  dfect  on  the  architecture  (cp  Jer.  22 14) — at 
any  rate,  in  the  merchants'  quarters,  the  existence  of 
which  maybe  inferred  from  Zeph.  In  Neh.  3  31/.  Jer. 
3721  (the  'bakers'  street').  Whether  the  Aramaean 
merchants  in  Samaria  had  whole  streets  (MT  of  x  K. 
20 34)  or  simply  caravanserais  (n'ran,  Klo.,  for  nisin) 
may  be  left  undecided.  On  the  question  whether  the 
streets  w^ere  paved  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  was  so 
often  rocky  that  paving  would  frequently  be  uncalled 
for.  We  have  no  evidence  of  paving  in  Jerusalem 
before  the  Roman  period  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  97).  Herod 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antioch  with  polished  stone  (Jos.  yi«/.  xvi.  53).  On 
the  'street  called  Straight,'  see  Damascus. 

(d)  Watchmen. — Watchmen,  apart  from  the  keepers 
of  the  gates,  are  mentioned  only  in  two  almost  identical 
pKissages  of  Canticles  (83  57),  a  work  possibly  of  the 
Greek  period ;  it  is,  of  course,  the  capital  that  is 
referred  to. 

(e)  Water-supply.  — The  excellent  water-supply  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  is  treated  elsewhere  (see  Conduits)  ; 
smaller  places  had  to  be  content  with  the  fountains 
which  were  the  original  cause  of  the  settlements. 

The  student  will  now  be  able  to  judge  how  far  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  conception  of  a  city  differed. 
Pausanias  (and  cent.  A.D. )  thus  presents  the  Greek 
conception  (Paus.  x.  4i,  Frazer,  1  503) :  '  It  is  twenty 
furlongs  from  Chaeronea  to  Panopeus,  a  city  of  Phocis, 
if  city  it  can  be  called  that  has  no  government-offices, 
no  gymnasium,  no  theatre,  no  market-place,  no  water 
conducted  to  a  fountain,  and  where  the  people  live  in 
hovels,  just  like  highland  shanties,  perched  on  the  edge 
of  a  ravine.  Yet  its  territory  is  marked  off  by  boun- 
daries from  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  it  even  sends 
members  to  the  Phocian  parliament.'  Jerusalem,  at 
any  rate,  had  its  conduits  and  a  substitute  for  a  market- 
place, nor  were  large  and  high  houses  (mjDiK)  altogether 
unknown  (see  House,  §  i).    The  gymnasium  spoken  of 

1  *City  of  the  house  of  Baal'  (a K.  10 25)  is  not  a  correct 
phrase.     For  *ciiy '  ('/r)  read  'sanctuary '  {dibir).    See  Jehu. 

8  In  EV  I  K.837  a  Ch.  628  Ruth  3  11  IJ^  «  actually 
rendered  'dty'  (and  in  this  sense  is  characteristic  of  J)),  but 

f tactically  is  equivalent  to  'jurisdiction.'  Cp  'The  Sublime 
_  'one '  and  the  Japanese  *  Mikado,'  literally  '  exalted  gate.'  So 
in  49  v6ki^  and  mJAi)  are  often  confused.     See  Gate. 

»  So  RV  for  nuiri  in  Prov.  i.e. ;  in  Cant.  8 2  EV  has  'broad 
ways':  cp  T^n  lyv  3hn,  2Ch.32«;  see  Neh.  81.  0  always 
irAarcio,  except  Is.  15  3  (^//ult))  because  of  trAareia  preceding. 

*  pn«  ®  has  vAareia  five  times,  oi6s  five  or  six  times,  SioSo^ 
once  or  twice,  cifo^of  more  than  twelve  times,  but  most  fre- 
quently renders,  with  reference  to  the  etymology,  simply  l^wtfeK, 
c^wrepof,  or  t^t*.  pqef,  Prov.  78  Eccl.  I245  Cant.  82!;  9 
ayopa.  In  NT  the  words  are  irAarcui  and  pnifiii  (in  Lk.  14  21, 
•  lane ') ;  cp  Tobit  18 18  Ecclus.  9  7. 
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CITY  OF  MOAB 

in  X  Mace.  1 14  3  Mace.  4913  was  only  a  temporary  in- 
novation. 

(/)  Store-cities. — This  phrase*  means  cities  in  which 
grain  (aCh.  82a8)  or  other  royal  provisions,  valuable 
for  war  or  for  peace,  were  stored  ( i  K.  9  19  etc. ).  It  is 
implied  that  such  cities  were  fortified.  In  £x.lzz  0 
gives  trbXeLf  dx^pdt ;    cp  Pithom,  Raamses. 

On  citizenship,  cp  Govrrnment,  |  4 ;  Law  and  Justick* 
1 14 :  and  Dispersion,  $  15. 

For  the  citiea  of  the  Plain  (-i|3n  ny)  see  Admah, 
etc. ;  on  the  citiet  of  refuge  (aS^piin  *i^),  see  Asylum, 
§3. 

Cmr  OF  MOAB  (3^0  'VV).  Nu.  2236.     See  Ar 

OF  MoAB. 

CITY  OF  SALT.    See  Salt,  City  of. 
CLASPS  (D^p-Tip).  Ex.  266  RV ;  AV  'taches.'     See 
Tabernacle. 

CLAUDA,  RV  Cauda  (kAay^a  [Ti.  with  fc<*  13, 
etc.],  kayAa  [WH  with  K«:B],  Cauda.'jLCts  27x6),  is 
described  as  a  small  island  (mic'loy)  under  the  lee  of 
which  Paul's  ship  ran  for  shelter  (inroSpapLdvres)  when 
blown  off  the  Cretan  shore.  She  was  driving  before  an 
E^E.  wind  (v.  14),  which  caught  her  between  Cape 
Lithinos  (called  also  Cape  Matala)  and  Lutro  harbour 
(see  PiiCENix,  2).  Hence  Clauda  must  be  the  small 
island  now  called  GavdAonlsi  {ravdovrja-t)  or  Gozto, 
lying  about  30  m.  due  S.  of  Lutro.  Ptolemy  (iii.  17  iz) 
has  K\aD5of  vriaoi  iv  ^  ir6\is,  and  remains  of  a  small 
town  are  found  on  the  island.  There  is  some  variety 
in  the  ancient  appellation  (KXaudia,  Stad.m.m.,  §  328  ; 
Gaudos,  Pomp.  Mela,  2 1 14;  Pliny, /M^iv.  126i).  It 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishop  (cp  Hier.  Syn.  p.  14, 
N^<ros  EXaDdo?,  and  Notii.  Epis.  8  240.  etc. ). 

w.  J.  w. 

CLAUDIA  (kAayAia  [Ti.  WH])  unites  with  Paul  at 
Rome  in  sending  greeting  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim. 
4  21).     Nothing  further  is  known  concerning  her. 

For  the  ingenious  but  unconvincing  argument  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  to  identify  her  with  the  Claudia  who  marries  Pudens 
in  Martial's  epigram  (4 1 A  and  to  prove  her  the  daughter  of  the 
British  king  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogidubnus,  see  AUord,  NT^ 
vol.  iii.,  Prol.  to  a  Tim. 

CLAUDIUS,  the  fourth  emperor  of  Rome  (41-54). 
was  the  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  the  successor  of 
Caius  Caligula.  His  advancement  to  this  p>osition  came 
chiefly  through  the  energies  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. ,  whom 
he  rewarded  with  consular  honours  and  the  enlargement 
of  his  territories  by  the  addition  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
certain  districts  in  Lebanon.  For  the  history  of  the 
Jews  during  his  reign,  see  Israel.  Claudius  is  twice 
mentioned  in  the  NT.  In  Acts  11  a8  the  famine  fore- 
told by  Agabus  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
Claudius  Caesar  (iirX  Yi\a.vZiov  [Ti.  WH] ;  AV  after 
TR,  i.  K\.  Koitf-o/w;  but  see  Cesar),  and  in  18 1/. 
reference  is  made  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
Rome  which  he  was  induced  to  order  (as  Suet.  Claud. 
25  tells  us)  on  account  of  their  tumults  :  '  Judajos 
impulsore  Chresto  ^  assidu^  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit. ' 
The  precise  dates  of  both  famine  and  expulsion  have 
been  disputed  ;  see  Chronology,  §  76/. 

CLAUDIUS  LYSIAS  (kAay^ioc  Ayciac  [Ti.  WH], 
Acts  23  26),  '  chief  captain  '  (military  tribune,  or  chiliarch ) 
in  command  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
governorship  of  Felix  (.\cts  21 31^ ). 

CLAY  is  derived  mostly  from  the  decomposition  of 
felspathic  rocks  (especially  granite  and  gneiss)  and  of 

1  The  Hcb.  phrase  is  n'uaap  *iy ;  cp  Ex.  1 11  (AV  '  treasure 
cities'),  3Ch.846  (L  adds  t^v  <^po»v),  17 12  (EV  'cities  of 
store ').  'T^  is  omitted  in  2  Ch.  82  28  (EV  •  storehouses,'  v6\ei^ 
[BALD.  In  I  K.O19  (o3n  ny)  ®*  renders  iniAftf  rii»¥  oxiyi'w- 
fiarwi',  apparently  JlilS^b.  BL  (t'ide  10  23)  omit.  m3300  in 
a  Ch.  1«4  is  corrupt ;  see  ||  i  K.  15  20,  and  cp  Chinnf.reth. 

3  For  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Chrestus,  see  Christian, 
Namb  of,  1 6,  iii. 
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CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN 

the  crystalline ;  but  the  materials  are  so  varying  that 
there  is  clay  of  several  kinds  suitable  for  several  uses. 
The  term  *  clay '  is  often  applied  loosely  to  •  loam ' ;  of 
such,  for  example,  is  the  clay  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine, 
although  a  bitmninous  shale,  easily  convertible  into  clay, 
is  said  to  occur  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  and  near  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  see  Bitumen. 

In  Palestine,  and  indeed  throughout  the  E. ,  clay  is 
used  chiefly  (i)  in  building,  either  retained  in  its 
natural  state  (for  ceilings  and  floors)  or  manufac- 
tured into  bricks  (see  Babylonia,  §  15.  Brick,  Cham- 
ber, House)  ;  (2)  in  the  manufacture  of  utensils  (see 
Pottery)  ;  (3)  in  providing  a  material  for  documents 
public  and  private  and  a  means  of  safely  preserving 
them.  Very  many  deeds  and  other  records  have  been 
found  in  the  form  of  inscribed  clay  tablets  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia.  '  The  deed  or  record  was  first  written 
on  a  small  tablet,  or  brick,  of  clay,  with  the  names  of 
the  principals,  witnesses,  etc.,  appended.  This  tablet 
was  then  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  clay,  on  which  was 
written,  apparently  from  memory,  the  contents  of  the 
document,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,*  etc.  (Peters). 
In  Palestine,  where,  so  far  as  we  know,  clay  tablets  were 
not  customary  in  the  historic  Israelitish  period,  clay, 
instead  of  wax,  was  used  for  sealing.  See,  besides.  Job 
38x4  14x7*,  where  AV's  'sewest  up'  should  rather  be 
•  smearest  (clay)  over* — parallel  to  '  sealed  up '  in  v.  17a. 
In  Egypt  jars,  mummy-pits,  etc. ,  were  frequently  sealed 
with  clay. 

The  Heb.  and  Gr.  words  which  are  rendered  'clay'  are  (i) 
TDh  hOmer^  Gen.  11 3,  etc ;  (2)  0*0  /I/,  used  of  the  mire  of 
streets,  also  of  brick  (Nah.  8 14)  and  potter's  clay  (Is,  41 25) ;  (3) 
the  biblical  Aram,  representative  ipn  hisaph  (Dan.  2  33) ;  and  (4) 
in)\^,  RonuOaz:  see  further  Pottery.  D7p»rr/if/,  Jer.  489 
A V  (R  V  *  mortar  *)  is  uncertain  (ck  irpo0vpoii  [B AQl.  1  iy  rtp  icpv^Cy 
[Qroif.]).  A  possible  meaning  is  *  earth '(Giescbr.);  but  it  may 
be  a  corruption  for  dVs  *  secredy ' ;  see  Ge«.  Lex.Q^. 

CLEAN  and  UNCLEAN,  HOLY  and  PROFANE. 

Of  the  Heb.  terms  which  convey  the  idea  of  cleanliness 
1    MAAnincF    ^^  holiness  the  most  prominent  is  (i) 

Of 'the  Terms.  "^P   <^"5'    '^^^'    ^^'^•>'    ^^  ''"^"^ 
meaning  of  which  is  not  clear.     Smend 

in  AT  Rel.-geschA^^  334  (cp,  however,  and  ed.  150, 
223,  325),  expresses  the  common  uncertainty  of  the 
moment  The  older  view  of  Ges.  {Thes.),  defended 
now  only  in  a  much  modified  form,  is  that  the  root 
means  *  clear,'  •  brilliant.'  Baudissin,'  writing  in  1878, 
finds  the  fundamental  idea  in  •  separation,'  a  view  which 
is  still  widely  held. 

[Baudissin  says,  '  A  comparison  with  ehn  makes  it  natural 
to  conjecture  that  cnp  meant  from  the  first  "  to  be  separated  " — 
"  to  be  pure  "—i.e.,  that  rri^  was  from  the  beginning  synonymous 
with  l^'ID;  cp  13,  "pure,"  f'romTia,  "to  cut  "or  "cutout."'  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  Yahwi's  holiness  and  his  glory  are  correlative 
ideas  (as,  in  the  Arrsta,  Ahura  Mazda's).  In  Is.  6 3  this  is 
very  clearly  indicated,  and  in  r.  5^  the  thought  of  Yahwi's 
holiness  suggests  to  Isaiah  that  of  hb  own  (moral)  uncleanness 
(cp  Ps.l5iy;  243/!).  May  there  not  have  been  a  time  when 
trip  suggested  the  idea  of  purity  without  any  moral  reference  T 
Zimmem,  followed  by  Whitehouse  {Thinker,  July  1892,  p.  52), 
connects  r'll^  with  Ass.  kudduiu  {BMssPsalmcn^  ^j,  n.  2; 
Beitr.  zur  Assvr.  1  105 ;  Vater,  Sohn,  FUrspredtrr,  11,  n.  3X 
which  means  bright,'  'pure,'  or,  more  precisely  {^=ellnsu), 
'  bright,'  *  pure  *  (very  frequently),  '  illustrious,' '  holy '  (so  Sayce, 
in  a  private  letter).  According  to  Abel  (in  Baudissin,  38),  words 
which  originally  denoted  '  purity/  are  used  in  Coptic  to  denote 
the  divine  or  the  consecrated.  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Egyptian  religions  and  with  that  of  the  old 
Semitic  religions.  If,  however,  this  tempting  comparison  be 
accepted,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  original  meaning  had 
become  forgotten,  or  was  but  obscurely  felt,  by  the  OT]  writers. 
Only  once  is  'the  Holy  One*  distinctly  parallel  to  Might'  (Is. 
10 17);  but  the  ideas  are,  at  imy  rate,  implicitly  synonymous 
in  Is.  81  9^  33  14^  In  usage,  as  Davidson  {Ezek.  xxxix.), 
remarks,  the  term  *  holy '  expresses,  not  any  particular  attribute 

1  Possibly,  however,  iv  wpo0vpoti  represents  p^a,  and  0^03 
is  omitted  by  <5baq. 

S  Studien  Bur  semit.  Rel.^sck.  2  ao  (in  his  important  dis- 
sertation, '  Der  Begriff  der  Heiligkeit  im  Alten  Testament  7* 
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but  rather  the  eeneral  notion,  of  godhead.  In  a  secondary 
though  still  early  sense,  it  is  applied  to  that  'which  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  deity,  which  lies  near  God's  presence  or  has 
come  into  it  (£x. 85  NU.I637/C  [17 a/]),  or  which  belongs  to 
him,  whether  as  part  of  himself  or  as  nis  property.'  Davidson 
also  remarks  that  the  root  'probably  expressed  some  physical 
idea,  though  the  idea  is  not  now  reasonable.'  See  also  WRS 
Prcfk.^  424,  who  points  out  (after  NOldeke)  that  the  Arabic 
evidence  for  the  supposed  root-idea  of  purity  will  not  bold. 
In  RS^f  150,  the  same  scholar  finds  '  some  probability '  that 
the  original  meaning  was  'separation*  or  'witndrawaL' 

Other  less  prominent  terms  are  bar  (•n),  takh  (^^X  su^  tSklh^ 
(Tintt)i  all  of  which  are  rendered  indifferently  by  '  clean '  and 
'pure.'  (a)  Of  these  the  most  definitely  religious  in  iu  applica- 
tion is  fdkdr.  No  doubt  gold  may  be  fdkdr.  t.g.,  refined 
(Ex.  25  iz  lob  28 10) ;  so  also  a  turban  (Zech.  8  ^),  vessels  (Ex. 
24  6),  etc. ;  but  the  levitical  sense  is  specially  promment  (Lev.  7 19 
Nu. » 13,  etc)  The  eyes  of  God  also  can  be  f4**r  (Hab.  1 1;^ ; 
therefore  he  cannot  toKrate  wickedness.  Similarly  innocence  m 
man;  lob  17 9  Ps.&lza  [zo].  God's  promises  are  (dAdr—ia.f 
perfectly  veracious  (Ps.  12  7  [6]X 

(3)  i|T  gak,  also  means  refined  (as  oil,  Ex.  27ao);  incense 
(EX.8O34X  morally  pure,  'upright'  (Job 8 6  [Q  "y^^],  Prov.20iz 
21 8).  It  is  used  of  a  prayer  (Job  16 17),  of  the  heart  0t  has  to 
be  made  or  kept  *  pure '  or  *  clean,'  Ps.  78  Z3  Prov.  2O9  (D  violX 
or  the  conduct  (Ps.  119  9). 

(4)  13,  A«r,  'separated' — i.€.,  'pore'  (cp  [i]  above).  Some 
Rabbins  interpret  "V)  m  Ps.  2 12, '  selected  '=Tn3  *  ^^  ^  would 
be  easier  (though  not  the  best  solution)  to  read  [Mm3;  In  a 
physical  sense  6ar=apot\caaiy  beautiful  (Cant.  ^9/')-  Spotless 
purity  belongs  to  God's  commandments  (Ps.  19  9).  It  is  used 
of  moral  purity  (Job  11 4  Ps.  24  4  78 1). 

-«     NT  t  •  •  *  * 


Sire — ethically— of  men  (a  Cor.  7iz  Phil.  48  z  Tim.5aaX  of 
od  (i  Jn.  8  3),  and  of  his  wisdom  (Ja.  8 17). 

(6)  cytof.  worthy  of  veneratioiK  whether  of  things  connected 
with  God  (Lk.  1 4  Heb.  9 1 24X  cfc  of  persons  (r^.,  John  the  Baptist, 
Mk.  6  2Z  ;  Christian  disciples.  Acts  9  13,  etajL  Thus  the  church 
—like  Israel  (Tit.  2 14,  see  Peculiar  People)— is  called  iOvoi 
aytor  (cp  Ex.  19  6,  ennp  *\3)>  oyMK  stands  in  the  same  relation 
8^«xtof  as  ^^  (see  Lovingkindness  and  cp  Assideans)  to  JTV^ 
(see  Thayer,  Lex.  NT^  s.v.  ayiot). 

(7)  oaioy  corresponds  chiefly  with  TOn :  see  (6)  above :  (so 
also  in  B).  It  is  used  of  men  (Tit.  1 8  Heb.  7  26),  of  the 
Mcssbh  (Acts  2  27  18  35),  of  Messianic  blessings  (Acts  18  14 
ra  o(na  AaviJ),  and  of  God  (Rev.  15  4  16  5  cp  i>t.  82  4  Heb. 


(8)  Up6i,  consecrated  to  the  deity,  belonging  to  God,  used  of 
the  'sacred'  writings  (2  Tim. 815  RV.  AV  'holy').  ^  In  z  Cor. 
9 13  ri.  itpd  means  all  the  sacred  objects  pertaoning  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  the  temple.  For  the  negatives  of  these 
qualities,  see  Common,  Propane.] 

Baudissin's  view  (above  [1])  stiits  many  passages  :  the 
holiness  of  the  KidcHm  and  the  KfdiUth^  (see 
Idolatry,  §  6),  who  were  certainly  found  in  Israel 
very  early,  can  have  consisted  only  in  their  separation: 
either  they  were  dedicated  to  foreign  gods,  or  perhaps 
they  were  set  apart  at  puberty  from  the  households  in 
which  they  grew  up,  according  to  a  custom  which  ranges 
from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Tahiti  (see  Fraxer's  Golden  Bough, 
2225^),  and  never  returned  to  them  or  entered  others. 
The  hire  of  the  '  harlot '  Tyre  (Is.  23 18)  is  to  be  '  holiness 
unto  Yahw6,'  not  because  the  reviving  trade  of  Tjrre  is  to 
be  conducted  in  a  better  spirit  than  before,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  taxed  at  the  new  Jerusalem  (which  is  presumably 
to  be  a  staple  town  of  the  wool  and  spice  trade)  in  a 
way  to  absorb  all  its  profits.  Again  (Zech.  14 20/.), 
everything  in  the  new  Jerusalem  after  its  last  great  trial 
is  to  be  so  holy,  so  perfectly  the  property  of  God,  that 
the  very  horse-bells  will  bear  the  same  motto  as  the 
High  Priest's  mitre;  the  pots  in  which  the  sacrificial 
flesh  is  boiled  for  priests  are  to  be  as  holy  as  the  bowls 
which  hold  the  sacrificial  blood  reserved  for  God  ;  the 
common  cooking  pots  of  Jerusalem  are  to  be  holy 
enough  for  pilgrims  to  boil  their  sacrifices  in.  Jerusalem 
(Joel  8  [4]  Z7)  is  to  be  'holy';    no  stranger  is  to  pass 

1  (See  Dr.  Dt.  264/  ;  St.  GVI 1  479/ ;  Movers,  Die  Phdn. 
1  679^.  Benringer  iHA.  f  61)  remarks,  'It  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  this  form  of  consecration  to  the  deity,  and  es- 
pecially the  violation  of  nature  combined  with  it,  was  unknown 
to  the  Israelitish  nomads ;  but  also,  that  with  so  many  other 
details  of  Baal-worship,  it  penetrated  into  the  service  oi  Vabw^, 
and  there  ^tread  to  a  considerable  extent.*] 
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through.  There  is  to  be  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
a  '  holy '  way  (Is.  858)  in  which  no  unclean  shall  walk. 

So  ^  it  seems  as  if  holiness  might  be  explained  as  a 
relation  rather  than  a  quality.  The  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  are  holy  because  they  belong  to  God  ;  the 
pots  and  bowls  have  to  be  holy  that  they  may  hold  the 
flesh  and  blood.  So.  too,  the  vess^  (the  bodies?  or 
the  wallets?)  of  David's  followers  (1S.2I5W)  ^a^e 
to  be  holy  that  they  may  receive  the  shewbread,  which 
is  holy  because  it  is  set  before  God.  David  (whom  all 
the  writers  who  speak  of  him  regard,  from  their  several 
points  of  view,  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  piety)  vouches 
for  the  negative  holiness  of  his  men,  and  any  accidental 
defilement  v^ch  he  does  not  know  will  have  had  time 
to  wear  off :  be  appears  to  think  that  the  shewbread  will 
sanctify  their  'vessels,'^  and  implies  that  if  they  had 
been  specially  sanctified,  as  for  a  holy  war  or  a 
pilgrimage,  they  might  have  eaten  the  shewbread 
though  they  were  not  priests. 

The  '  sanctification '  of  persons  and  things  falls  tmder 
the   same  notion.       'Holiness,'   as   Robertson  Smith 

«.  Contafficm  ^^^^'"^^  ^^^^  45©^ ).  is  contagious: 
JV,  ,r*il  whatever  a  '  holy'  thing  or  a  '  holy'  person 
01  nounws.  ^^ju^^j^  becomes  holy.  When  Elijah 
casts  his  mantle  over  Elisha,  the  latter  has  to  follow 
till  Elijah  releases  him ;  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
whose  ordinary  dress  might  'profane'  the  house,  are 
provided  with  special  vestments  from  the  stores  of  the 
house  of  Baal ;  otherwise,  when  they  came  outside,  their 
ordinary  dress  would  make  whatever  it  touched  '  holy  to 
Baal, '  and  unavailable  to  the  former  owners.  The  priest 
on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  (the  rule  is  older  than  the 
day)  is  to  take  off  the  holy  linen  garments  and  leave 
them  in  the  holy  place,  and  to  wash  his  flesh  in  water 
lest  any  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  should  cling  to 
him.  In  a  text  which,  though  belonging  to  the  mam 
stock  of  P,  seems  to  represent  a  later  state  of  the  law, 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  successca^  seems  to 
consist  in  their  investiture  with  the  (hereditary?)  state 
dress  of  Ex.  28  ;  cp  Nu.  2025-28.  According  to  another 
view,  which  is  older  than  Zech.  4 14.  the  consecration 
consists  in  the  anointing  (cp  Anointing,  §  3.  c). 
The  doctrine  of  the  contagion  of  holiness  is  at  its  height 
in  Elzek.  (4624),  who  provides  special  kitchens  where 
the  priests  are  to  cook  the  most  holy  things,  and  special 
chambers  in  which  they  are  to  eat  them,  without 
bringing  them  forth  into  the  outer  court  to  sanctify  the 
people  (who  are  eating  their  own  sacrifices).  Other- 
wise, they  might  become  the  property  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  at  least  would  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as 
the  priests.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  expressly  stated, 
they  are  to  leave  the  holy  garments  in  the  holy  place, 
though  all  the  top  of  the  motmtain  is  most  holy.  So, 
too,  a  little  later,  the  profane  sacrificers  *  of  Is.  65  s  either 
threaten  to  sanctify  the  poor  who  approach  them,  or 
claim  to  be  too  holy  to  be  approached.  In  Hag.  212/ 
we  find  a  distinct  change.  The  contagion  of  uncleanness 
is  stronger  than  the  contagion  of  holiness.  A  garment 
in  which  holy  flesh  is  carried  does  not  sanctify;  a 
garment  which  has  touched  the  dead  pollutes  (cp 
Egypt,  §  19,  and  see  Dress,  §  8).  The  stricter  view  is 
still  presupposed,  at  least  for  the  '  most  holy '  things ;  any 
garment  sprinkled  with  blood  has  to  be  washed  in  the 
holy  place  (Lev.  627[ao]) ;'  otherwise  it  would  sanctify. 
For  the  same  reason  the  earthen  pots  used  in  cooking 
are  to  be  broken;  brass  pots  (too  valuable  to  break) 
may  be  used,  but  only  after  having  been  rinsed  and 
scoured — obviously  to  remove  the  last  vestige  of  the 

1  Everybody  dedicated  a  new  house  (Dt.  20  5) :  was  it  ever  a 
custom  to  dedicate  vessels  T 

2  They  wish  to  forsake  God's  holy  mountain  and^  htX.  up  a 
temple  oi  their  own ;  they  are  rebuked  in  a  way  to  imply  that 
no  temple  exists  or  is  neraed  (cp  Is.  66  \ff,  and  see  Isaiah,  iL, 

I  21). 

S  Is  this  the  reason  why  the  holy  garments  are  of  linen? 
Woollen  garments  would  naturally  be  sent  to  the  fuller  at  long 
intervals. 
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holy  food.     The  rank   of  the   priests   is    determined 
by  their  right  to  eat  of  both  the  holy  and  the  most 
S  nAlinAOB  ^^^X'  which  are  often  cited  as  if  they  were 
f    t?  at      known,  and  never  described :  though  we 
P  are  told  that  the  '  sin '  and  the  '  trespass  * 

offering  are  most  holy  and  must  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place, 
and  hence  could  not  be  eaten  by  the  households  of  the 
priests.  Why  these  special  offerings  are  specially  holy 
is  discussed  elsewhere  (see  Sacrifice).  The  scribes, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  law,  are  the  fathers  of  those  who 
decided  that  a  book  was  or  was  not  canonical  according 
as  it  did  or  did  not  '  defile  the  hands. '  After  touching 
a  really  holy  book,  a  man  had  to  wash  before  touching 
common  food  lest  his  hands  should  sanctify  it  (cp  Canon, 
§  4).  In  the  oldest  practice,  it  would  seem,  it  is  the 
contact  with  the  holy  flesh  that  is  the  essence  of  the  con- 
secration of  priests  :  the  sacrificer  who  wishes  to  institute 
a  priest  *  fills  his  hand. '  *  As  sacrifice  and  slaughter  are 
nearly  synonymous  (as  late  as  Is.  346;  Isaiah,  ii.,  §  14). 
we  seem  to  find  in  one  of  the  stories  of  the  golden  calf 
that  the  share  of  the  Levites  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
worshipp*!rs  is  virtually  their  consecration.  'They 
have  filled  your  hand  for  Yahw^'  {i.e.,  '  Ye  have  been 
to-day  appointed  priests'),  ' for  every  man  was  against 
his  son  vuid  his  brother'  (Ex.  3229).^  In  iK.  1833 
Jeroboam  fills  the  hand  for  the  priests  of  the  high 
places:  in  2Ch.  189  each  candidate  brings  a  bullock 
and  seven  rams  to  fill  his  hand.'  This  seems  an  echo 
of  old  tradition  ;  for  in  Ex.  29  (P),  Moses  takes  only 
two  rams  and  a  bullock  wlien  he  fills  the  hand  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  :  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  the  •  fill  offering ' 
is  put  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  the  right  great 
toe,  of  each  priest ;  the  pieces,  which  as  a  rule  are  burnt, 
and  one  of  those  which  in  ordinary  sacrifices  fell  to  the 
priest  as  his  fee,  are  both  laid  with  cake  on  the  hand  of 
each  priest  and  waved  before  God  (to  assert  the  priest's 
right  to  the  'wave-breast'  and  the  'heave  shoulder') 
and  then  burnt.  There  seems  to  be  an  afterthought 
{v.  26)  in  which  Moses  as  the  officiating  priest  takes  the 
wave  breast  to  himself ;  the  priests  eat  the  rest  of  the 
sacrifice  (which  in  ordinary  cases  the  worshipper  would 
eat)  in  the  holy  place.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  just 
as  the  worshipper  in  the  old  profession  (Dt.  2613) 
declares  '  I  have  put  away  the  holy  out  of  my  house,' 
so  the  sacrificer  passes  on  the  dangerous  holy  food  to  a 
priest  who  will  take  the  risk  and  the  privilege  of  sharing 
the  table  of  God,  and  bear  the  inicjuiiy  of  the  people  in 
their  holy  things.  Possibly  the  Levites  in  Ex.  3226^ 
may  ix)int  to  a  time  when  the  priest  was  not  chosen  by 
the  sacrificer,  but  handselled  his  office  by  laying  hands 
on  the  holy  flesh. 

The  question  whether  'holiness'  to  begin  with  is 
nothing  more  than  '  separateness '  bears  very  directly 
.  Of  /lAd  ^^  'h®  *  holiness '  of  God.  If  holiness  is 
originally  a  relation  rather  than  a  quality, 
if  things  and  persons  are  holy  to  God  as  persons  and 
acts  are  righteous  before  him,  then  God  himself  is  holy 
simply  as  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  sanctity :  if  all  that 
belongs  to  the  sanctuary  is  holy,  how  much  more  he 
who  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,  who  inhabiteth 
the  praises  of  Israel  (Ps.  223  [4])  ?  He  is  the  object  of 
worship  whom  his  worshippers  '  sanctify. '  He  is  the 
'  Holy  One'  :   *  I  am  God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One 

1  If  Micah  CJudg.  17  5)  had  begun  with  the  Levite  we  might 
suppose  that  the  filling  of  his  hand  consisted  in  his  salary.  He 
is  not  likely  to  have  given  his  son  a  salary ;  yet  he  '  filled  his 
bands.' 

a  [So  Bacon  ^Triple  Tradition  0/ the  Exodns.  137),  who  re- 
marks,  '  In  the  stor>'  before  us  the  consecration  of  the  bene  Levi 
to  the  priesthood  is  explained  aetiologically  by  their  having  filled 
their  hand  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren.'    It  is  doubtful 


..    -  .        ^  60) 

to  be  '  very  suspicious.'  It  is  always  another  who  fills  the  new 
priest's  hands.  Perhaps  in  an  interpolation  (see  Kue.  Hex.  247) 
the  phrase  may  be  conceivable.  1 

>  Can  we  suppose  that  if  anybody  was  allowed  to  qualify 
Jeroboam  found  the  qualification  for  all  comers? 
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of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee'  (Hos.  II9  cited  Is.  126 : 
'  Rejoice  and  shout,  O  inhabitant  of  Zion,  for  great  is 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee').  Yahw^ 
is  the  God,  the  Holy  One  of  the  prophet  (Hab.  1x2). 
So  Jacob  (Gen.  31 53,  cp  v.  4a  [E])  sweiu-s  by  the  fear 
of  his  father  Isaac — i.e.,  the  God  whom  his  father 
feared. 

There  are  other  texts,  however,  in  which  holiness  seems 
to  be  absolute.  The  men  of  Beth-shemesh  ( i  Sam.  6  20) 
ask.  'Who  can  stand  before  Yahw6,  this  holy  god?'^ 
In  Am.  4  2  Yahw6  swears  by  his  holiness.  Does  that 
mean  his  character?  or  the  reverence  due  to  him? 
The  answer  will  govern  the  sense  in  which  his  name 
is  holy  in  27.  In  Is.  5 16  (authoritative  enough  by 
whomsoever  written)  God's  being  exalted  through 
judgment  and  sanctified  through  righteousness  are 
closely  parallel.  The  song  ascribed  to  the  mother  of 
Samuel  (i  S.  2)  is  an  unambiguous  echo  of  the  song  of 
the  seraphim  (Is.  63)  —  'Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Yahw6 
Sabaoth,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory,' — where 
holiness  and  glory  are  clearly  parallel.  So,  too,  in 
Jer.  17 12,  '  a  high  throne  is  the  place  of  our  sanctuary/ 
and  in  Ex.  15ii,  'Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders?'— the  holiness, 
the  praises,  the  wonders,  seem  to  belong  to  God's  ex- 
ternal majesty.  Throughout  the  OT  God's  worshippers 
rehearse  his  acts  much  oftener  than  his  attributes. 
We  find  his  '  righteous  acts '  as  early  as  the  song  of 
Deborah  (Judg.  5ii) ;  but  not  till  Jer.  12 x  do  we  read, 
'  righteous  art  thou,  Yahwfe.  when  I  plead  with  thee  * ; 
where  the  sense  is  still  half  forensic,  as  in  Ex.927  (JE) 
Ps.  51 4  [6].  In  Ps.  11 7  we  have  '  The  righteous  Yahw4 
loveth  righteousness.'  The  parallel  between  holiness 
and  glory  is  reinforced  by  the  contrast  between  holy 
and  profane,  for  profane  certainly  seems  to  mean  what 
is  cast  down  to  be  trodden  under  foot  (Ezek.  28 16,  '  Cast 
thee  as  profane  out  of  the  holy  mount';  Ps.  8939 [40], 
'  Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  to  the  ground ' ;  cp  44). 
Israel,  again  (Dt.  2619),  is  made  high  above  all  people, 
that  it  may  be  a  holy  people. 

The  demand  that  Israel  shall  be  holy  is  common  to 
every  stage  and  aspect  of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  22  31  [30] 
B  Of  IsraeL  ^^^^  *"^  Dt.  142x,  it  is  the  ground  on 
i.»r»ei.  ^hich  Israel  is  to  absUin  from  all  meat 
not  killed  by  men  for  human  food  ;  in  Dt.  1 4 1/.  Israel 
as  a  holy  people  is  forbidden  to  make  to  the  dead 
blood-  or  hair-offerings,  intended,  doubtless,  to  keep  up 
a  physical  communion  with  them  (cp  Eschatology). 
The  spiritual  tie  between  God  and  his  peculiar  people 
who  are  his  children  is  not  to  be  impaired  by  a  rite  the 
sense  of  which  was  still  clear  when  the  book  which 
Hilkiah  found  was  written,  though  in  Jer.  166  the  rite 
seems  harmless  and  unmeaning.  Again,  the  tithe  of 
the  third  year  is  profane  if  any  of  it  has  been  '  eaten  in 
mourning '  or  '  given  for  the  dead '  (Dt.  2614).  Are  we 
to  think  of  the  mere  unluckiness  of  any  thing  connected 
with  the  dead  (Hos.  94)?  or  of  some  form  of  worship, 
as  in  Is.  8 19  ?  Consecration  for  one  mode  of  worship 
would  be  a  defilement  for  another.  In  \jev.  19 27  (cp 
21 5)  we  have  the  law  against  cuttings  for  the  dead  pre- 
ceded by  a  law  against  an  Arab  tonsure,  which  probably 
marked  consecration  to  an  Arab  god.  This  might  go 
back  to  Hezekiah,  who,  according  to  Sennacherib  {KB 
294),  entertained  Arab  mercenaries.  Gratian  adopted 
the  dress  of  his  Alan  guard.  If  we  suspect  with 
Robertson  Smith  '  an  invasion  of  Arab  totemism  in  the 

1  Holiness  in  the  same  sense  is  ascribed  to  other  eods ;  Elsh- 
munazar  of  Zidon  on  his  sarcophagus  {circa  aoo  b.cO  speaks  of 
the  holy  gods  in  the  same  way  as  do  Nebucnadrezzar  and  the 
queen-mother  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

S  [*  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  re-emergence 
into  the  lieht  of  day  of  a  cult  of  the  most  primitive  totem  type 
which  had  been  banished  for  centuries  from  public  religion,  but 
must  have  been  kept  alive  in  obscure  circles  of  private  or  local 
superstition,  and  sprang  up  a^ain  on  the  rising  of  the  national 
faith,  like  some  noxious  weed  in  the  courts  of  a  deserted  temple  * 
(^^W,  357X    See  the  context,  and  cp  Che.  Intr.  Is.  3^8^.1 
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time  of  Ezek.  (87-xa),  Lev.  19 28  wUl  forbid  the  tattooing 
of  totem  marks. 

In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in  Deuteronomy 
the  holiness  of  the  covenant  people  is  demanded,  so  to 
«  T  th  Cftd  speak,  incidentally,  and  without  ex- 
6.  in  uie  l/Oaes.  ^^^^  reference  to  the  holiness  of  the 
covenant  God.  If  one  were  to  try  to  find  a  keynote  for 
the  older  book  it  would  be  *  Justice ' ;  for  Deuteronomy 
perhaps  'Loving-kindness,  *  fused,*  the  dutiful  love  of 
the  worshipper  to  his  God,  which  includes  kindness 
for  God's  sake  to  men  (see  also  Lovingkindness). 

*  Holiness '  is  certainly  the  kejmote  of  the  oldest  stratum 
of  the  Levitical  law  (see  Leviticus). 

Deuteronomy  is  clearly  a  development,  as  compared 
with  the  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  vocation  of  the  chosen  people  has  been  gained.  Is 
the  Law  of  Holiness  a  development  in  the  same  sense, 
compared  with  Deuteronomy?  The  interval  between 
Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  is  shorter  than  that  between 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  yet 
Ezekiel  is  almost  as  full  of  the  ideas  of  H  (t.^.,  the 
Law  of  Holiness)  as  Jeremiah  of  those  of  D.  Has  he 
inherited  a  relatively  old  tradition?  Short  as  H  is, 
it  is  full  of  variations  and  repetitions.  Would  not 
an  elder  or  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ezekiel,  giving 
expression  to  a  new  religious  movement  that  had  grown 
out  of  Josiah's  covenant,  have  imparted  more  imity  to 
his  work  ?  Again,  in  more  than  one  way  H  seems  to 
be  older.  No  reader  of  Frazer  (see  especially  Golden 
Bough,  I279  n.  2)  would  think  the  law  which  forbids 
the  reaping  of  corners  later  than  the  law  against  gleaning 
(Lev.  199/.).  Nor  is  the  holiness  required  of  priests 
yet  extended  to  the  whole  people  ;  thus  if  a  lajrman  eats 
nSaj  he  is  defiled  for  the  day  and  must  wash  his  clothes  ; 
but  for  priests  the  prohibition  is  absolute.  There  seems, 
too,  to  be  a  recognition  of  other  gods  (Dt.  24 15/ ) :  if  a 
man  curses  his  own  god  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity  {i.e., 
he  must  not  come  to  the  priest  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 
make  atonement  for  him).  Certainly  in  D  the  demand 
for  'holiness'  is  based  on  the  more  characteristic  de- 
mand for  monolatry,  whilst  in  H,  though  the  demand 
for  monolatry  is  not  superfluous — Israel,  we  are  told, 
went  after  the  Shedim  (see  Demons,  §  4)  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Lev.  17  7) — it  is  not  fundamental.  The  giving  of 
the  seed  to  Moloch  is  treated  as  analogous  to  the  moral 
abominations  of  the  nations,  for  which  the  land  spewed 
them  out,  rather  than  to  turning  away  to  idols  or 
making  molten  gods.  It  was  a  profanation  of  God's 
holy  name  just  because  those  under  his  wrath  (Ezek. 
20  25/)  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  service.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  demand  for  holiness  in  H  seems  to 
be  an  intensification  of  the  demand  that  worshippers 
shall  sanctify  themselves,  which  we  may  suppose  the 
better  priests  to  have  insisted  upon  as  long  as  there 
were  feasts  in  Israel.  In  many  ways  the  holiness  is 
still  external :  *  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Yahw^  am  holy,' 
appears  (Lev,  20  26)  as  a  sanction  for  the  law  against 
abominable  food  (cp  11 44/ ) ;  in  19  3  21  8  the  con- 
text takes  off  nothing  from  the  text.  These  passages 
mark  the  culmination,  not  the  starting  point,  of  a  line 
of  teaching.     Generally  the  sanction  of  the  precept  is, 

•  I  am  Yahwi,'  '  I  am  Yahw^  your  god,'  '  I  am  Yahw6 
your  god  who  brought  you  out  of  Eg}'pt,  *  '  I  am  Yahw6 
who  sanctify  you.'  Logically  and  theologically  God's 
holiness  is  the  source  of  all  others :  he  is  holy  in  himself 
and  therefore  what  he  takes  for  his  must  be  holy  too  ; 
but  possibly,  as  Robertson  Smith  held,  holiness  may  in 
the  beginning  have  been  regarded  as  a  mysterious 
virtue  inherent  in  things  external  to  the  worshipper — in 
trees,  in  waters,  in  stones,  in  the  mysterious  animal 
life  of  well- wooded  and  well- watered  spots, — each  of 
which  may  have  served  to  suggest  a  higher  power 
beyond  the  phenomena  in  which  it  was  first  recognised. 
Historically,  however,  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  an 
attribute  of  the  object  of  worship  is  neither  so  early  nor 
so  copious  as  the  evidence  that  holiness  is  a  relation 
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bringing  the  worshipper  and  his  holy  things  into  a  new 
sphere  with  something  worshipped  at  its  centre. 

Obviously  '  holy  and  profane,'  •  clean  and  unclean,'  is 
a  cross  division  ;  holy  things  and  persons  are,  or  may 

7  ClAflnflnd  ^'  ^  unavailable  for  common  life  as 
,             a      ,    "  if  they  were  unclean,  though,  on  the 

olMnaDimalB.  other  hand,  holiness  necJLrily  pre- 
supposes  and  includes  cleanness.  Again,  imcleanness 
often  seems,  like  holiness,  to  have  something  super- 
natural about  it :  unclean  animals  often  seem  to  be 
•  abominable,'  like  '  idols ' ;  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead, 
and  of  women  at  certain  times,  is  as  likely  to  savour 
of  awe  as  of  disgust. 

In  historical  times  clean  and  unclean  beasts  are  those 
which  are  fit  or  unfit  for  food  rather  than  for  sacri- 

8  OuadruDeda.  ^^  ^^^  however  below,  §  n) ;    but 
.  Y  Fwt*».  jjjg  j^^  q|-  cig^jj  ^nd  unclean  animals 

is  puzzling.*  The  law  which  limited  the  eatable 
quadrupeds  to  the  old  order  of  ruminants  (with  the 
exception  of  the  camel)  was  valuable  incidentally  from 
the  hygienic  point  of  view.  If  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  law,  it  must  have  rested  rather  on  instinct  than 
on  observation ;  at  most,  shepherds  and  herdsmen 
may  have  noticed  what  beasts  they  found  feeding  in  the 
pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and  decided  that  these  were 
as  fit  for  food  as  their  own  flocks  and  herds.  All  the 
patriarchs  have  camels,  and  Rachel  (Gen.  81 34  [E])  hides 
the  teraphim  in  the  camel's  furniture  :  in  later,  j)erhaps 
more  historical,  times  camels  seem  to  belong  to  aliens 
(cp  Camel,  %^ff.).  In  the  oldest  stratum  of  the  story 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  825)  we  find  the  gold  rings  round  the 
necks  of  the  camels  of  the  Midianites  ;  in  the  oldest 
strattmi  of  the  story  of  David  (i  S.  30  17)  400  of  the 
Amalekites  escape  on  camels.  As  far  as  we  know,  camel- 
riders  have  always  killed,  eaten,  and  sacrificed  their 
camels,  though  the  meat  is  inferior  to  beef  and  mutton. 
Possibly  the  camel  was  unclean  because  it  was  the  domestic 
animal  of  alien  nomads.  If  so,  the  rule  'whatever 
divideth  the  hoof  and  cheweth  the  cud  shall  be  clean ' 
may  have  been  settled  before  the  question  of  eating  camels 
became  practical.  This  question  was  decided  by  the  ob- 
servation that  the  camel  does  not  strictly  divide  the  hoof, 
or  at  least  rests  part  of  its  weight  on  an  undivided  pad. 
The  express  prohibition  of  eating  hares,  rock-badgers, 
and  swine,  as  food,  is  curious.  No  reason  except  a 
possible  connection  with  totem  ism  has  yet  been  suggested 
why  the  rock-badger  was  forbidden  ;  and  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  hare  we  have  only  guesses — perhaps  it  is 
worth  while  to  mention  the  idea  that  hares'  flesh  is 
unhealthy.  The  imcleanness  of  swine  is  at  its  height 
when  they  are  kept  in  sties  and  left  dirty  ;  but  in  OT  and 
NT  times  they  seem  to  have  fed  in  herds  out  of  doors. 
Compared  with  sheep  and  goats,  they  are  fond  of  mud 
— but  so  are  buffaloes  in  modem  Palestine,  which  are 
not  regarded  with  the  same  horror  as  swine.  On  the 
other  hand,  tribes  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  have  much 
more  in  common  with  each  other  than  with  swineherds, 
and  if  we  are  to  look  for  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
abhorrence  of  swine  we  may  look  for  it  here :  the  droves 
of  swine  of  the  alien  were  abominable  to  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  Hebrew.  As  for  the  actual  feeling,  whatever 
its  cause,  it  is  significant  that  in  Harrfin,  traditionally 
the  last  station  of  Abraham  on  his  way  to  Canaan  and  the 
land  to  which  Jacob  returned,  the  land  where  he  won  his 
wives  and  his  wealth,  swine  were  sacrificed  once  a  year 
and  eaten  only  then.     A  sacrifice  which  is,  for  whatever 

1  With  regard  to  sacrifices  it  is  men  that  are  clean  or  unclean. 
When  men  sacrifice  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  only  the  clean 
may  eat  (when  Saul  misses  David  at  table  the  first  thought  that 
occurs  to  him  is  '  he  is  unclean  *) :  that  was  the  common  law  till 
slaughter  without  sacrifice  was  allowed  in  D  in  the  interest  of 
the  one  sanctiiary.  Of  game,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  roebuck 
and  the  hart  the  clean  and  the  unclean  may  eat  alike — though 
possibly  there  is  a  trace  of  a  blood-offering  by  hunters  in  the 
rule  in  H  (Lev.  17 13)  that  the  blood  is  to  be  not  simply  poured 
out  but  covered  with  earth — ^a  prescription  which  might  he  either 
a  survival  or  a  development. 

a  (Cp  Dr.  DU  164  WRS  OTJCm  366 ;  Now.  HA  1  116/I 
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reason,  rare,  is  also  mysterious,  awful,  and  potent 
Dogs  too  were  sacred  in  Harran ;  and  both  swine  and 
dogs  seem  to  tigure  in  the  profane  sacrifices  of  Is.  65 
and  66.*     See  Dog.  §4. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  express  prohibition  of 
camels,  bares,  rock-badgers,  and  swine,  the  prohibition 
is  as  old  as  any  part  of  the  law  which  we  can  trace  ; 
but  the  list  of  prohibited  animals  in  Lev.  11 39^  (P)  has 
integral  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  law  ;  the  weasel,  the 
mouse,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards  are  '  the  uncleanest 
with  you  of  swarming  things '  ;  except  dry  sowing  seed, 
everything  that  comes  into  contact  with  their  carcase 
is  unclean. 

The  rule  is  meant  to  work :  one  of  these  abominations  does 
not  defile  a  whole  cistern  or  fountain  ;  every  earthenware  vessel 
which  they  touch  is  to  be  broken  ;  other  vessels  are  to  be  washed 
in  water  and  to  be  unclean  unul  even  ;  the  water  which  washes 
the  vessels  pollutes  all  meat  on  which  it  falls ;  any  drink  in  the 
polluted  vessels  is  of  course  unclean. 

Two  questions  arise  :  Why  should  people  wish  to  eat 
weasels,  mice,  and  different  kinds  of  lizards?  and  why 
are  these  charged  with  special  uncleanness?  The 
traditional  answer  to  the  second  is  that  they  are  in  a 
sense  domestic  vermin  which  haunt  houses  and  are 
always  getting  into  whatever  is  stored  there,  and  so  are 
worse  than  vermin  out  of  doors  ;  but,  as  most  com- 
mentators think  that  one  of  the  lizards  enumerated  is 
an  iguana  or  a  land  crocodile  3  or  4  ft.  long  (see  Lizard 
[i]),  the  explanation  has  to  bear  a  heavy  strain.  If 
Robertson  Smith's  theory  of  totemism  is  established, 
much  will  become  clear.  ^  The  elders  of  Israel  who  wor- 
shipped '  creeping  things '  in  '  chambers  of  imagery  ' 
(Ezek.  810^)  made  it  necessary  to  cultivate  a  special 
religious  horror  of  their  low-class  totems  :  they  were  at 
the  same  stage  as  the  Harranians,  who  are  said  to  have 
worshipped  field-mice.  Indications  of  high-class  totems, 
however,  are  not  wanting  ;  see  Leopard,  Wolf. 

There  is  neither  a  category  nor  a  list  of  clean  birds  : 
of  the  unclean,  as  enumerated,  most  are  uneatable — 

ft  Birds.  ^^^^^^  birds  of  prey  or  feeders  on  carrion. 
The  lapwing  is  especially  forbidden :  the  only 
possible  reason  yet  discovered  is  that  it  haunts  marshy 
places  and  that  its  flesh  has  sometimes  a  bad  smell. 
Nothing  is  said  one  way  or  other  of  doves  or  pijijeons, — 
which  is  remarkable,  as  they  do  not  appear  at  Solomon's 
table,  and,  though  they  are  the  only  birds  which,  as  far 
as  we  know,  were  sacrificed,  they  were  used  for  sacrifices 
of  which  the  worshipper  at  least  did  not  eat.  In  Syria, 
at  any  rate,  they  were  always  associated  with  the  worship 
of  Astarte,  and,  wherever  that  worship  spread  to  the 
West,  they  went  with  it,  and  according  to  Liician  {£><*a 
Syra,  14,  54)  none  of  the  worshippers  at  Hierapolis 
ventured  to  eat  or  touch  them — they  were  too  holy, — and 
whoever  touched  them  was  ipayil/s  or  '  unclean '  for  a 
day,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  swine  were  '  holy ' 
or  'abominable.'  Probably  the  question  of  clean  or 
unclean  birds  was  only  of  secondary  importance  :  it  was 
not  easy  to  keep  ducks  or  geese ;  there  were  no  cocks 
(see  Cock)  or  hens;  the  'fowls  of  heaven'  generally 
appear  as  feeding  on  sacrifices  or  corpses  ;  the  '  fowler ' 
(who  appears  as  early  as  Hos.  98)  probably  caught  small 
birds  for  the  rich.' 

The  prohibition  of  •  flying  swarming  things  that  go  on 
all  fours '  looks  as  if  at  first  it  included  locusts,  the  only 


10.  Infects. 


insects  which  anybody  could  wish  to  eat ; 


if  so,  subsequent  scribes  discovered  that, 
as  they  leap  on  their  hind  legs  and  do  not  strictly  go  on 

1  [See  WRS  Rr!.  Srm.(^  290^  Were  these  sacrificial  rites 
practised  by  the  early  Samaritans?    Cp  Che.  /nfr.  Is.   367. 1 

*  [Cp  Siade,  Th.  LZG  1896,  n.  i,  col.  10,  who  remarks 
against  Nowack  that  '  W.  R.  Smith's  hypothesis  has  the  special 
merit  of  explaining  why  certain  animals  are  sacred,  ana  why 
certain  kinds  of  flesh  may  not  be  eaten.  The  theory  that  these 
animals  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Godhead  only 
throws  the  question  back.  For  how  came  people  to  embrace 
such  a  remarkable  theory?*  For  Nowack's  view  see  his  HA 
1  "8.] 

3  See  Fowl.,  |  i.  In  i  S.  26  ao,  if  the  text  U  right,  partridge* 
hunting  seems  to  he  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  king.  See 
Partriix;!?'. 
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all  fours,  they  might  be  eaten  in  all  stages  of  their 
growth. 

The  law  of  aquatic  food  is  clear  :  •  whatever  hath  fins 
and  scales '  is  clean  ;  this  limits  the  dietary  to  true  fishes, 
11  Fish.  *"^'  *'"®"?  these,  excludes  eels  and  shads, — 
popular  and  common  articles  of  food  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  According  to  Pliny  {HN  xxxii.  10 1), 
Numa  thought  fish  without  scales  unfit  for  funeral 
baiK)uets  ;  Piankhi  Meri-Amen  thought  well  of  a  king  of 
Lower  Egypt  who  ate  no  fish ;  according  to  Lucian  {Dta 
Syra,  64),  fish  in  general  is  forbidden  food.  The  Law 
knows  nothing  of  sacrificial  fish.  Perhaps  the  prohibition 
of  fish  was  general,  and  the  permission  of  what  had  fins 
and  scales  an  exception  ;  see  Fish,  §  8  ^  There  is 
certainly  a  tendency  to  identify  what  is  clean  and  what  is 
fit  for  sacrifice.     Thus  Hosea  (9  3)  regards  food  eaten 

14  PUjita.  *^"*  ^  ^®  ^*"^  °^  Israel  as  unclean,  because 

*  '^**"***  it  cannot  be  purified  by  acceptable  sacrifice 
to  the  God  of  Israel ;  in  Amos  7  17  a  foreign  land  is 
polluted  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  in  H  the  fruit  of  all 
trees  is  to  be  uncircumcised  the  first  three  years  (i.e., 
the  fruit  is  to  be  picked  off  as  fast  as  it  forms  while  the 
trees  are  establishing  themselves  ?) ;  for  the  fourth  year 
the  whole  crop  is  to  be  holy  to  praise  Yahw^  withal  [i.e. , 
to  be  used  for  sacrificial  feasts).  There  is  no  distinction 
anywhere  between  clean  and  unclean  herbs  ;  the  first 
fruits  of  all  are  to  be  offered,  though  only  corn  and  wine 
and  oil  figure  in  sacrifice.     In  P  (Gen.  1  39)  every  herb 

15  DiifarAiit  ^"^  ^'^^^  ^**  yieldeth  seed  is  given  for 
iiiSfllSbL  meat  from  the  first ;  so  after  the  flood  is 
•^^  all  animal  food ;  *  as  sacrifice  was  instituted 

(according  to  P)  for  the  first  time  at  Sinai,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals  was  still  in  abeyance. 
The  distinction  between  clean  and  sacrificial  animals 
which  is  presupposed  throughout  D  is  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  state.  If 
Levi  the  sacred  tribe  be  a  metronymic  formed  from 
Leah  the  wild  cow,  wild  animals  must  have  been  sacred 
once  (see  Lkah). 

The  law  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  obtained  special 
prominence  in  the  Greek  period  :  the  first  proof  of  the 
religious  fidelity  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  is  their 
resolution  not  to  defile  themselves  with  the  king's  meat ; 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  resolved  to  abolish  '  Jewish 
particularism '  eating  swine's  flesh  was  the  test  of  con- 
formity. If  we  go  back  fifty  or  seventy  years,  Joseph, 
the  enterprising  revenue  farmer,  whom  his  namesake 
idealised  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4  10)  as  Machiavelli  did  Caesar 
Borgia,  had  clearly  no  scruple  of  the  kind ;  *  yet  even 
he,  though  his  kindred  in  the  next  generation  (f^.  5  i) 
were  prominent  on  the  heathen  side  and  he  himself 
fell  in  love  with  a  pagan  {id.  8),  was  heartily  thankful 
when  his  own  niece  was  substituted  for  her  in  order  to 
save  him  from  polluting  his  seed  among  the  heathen.  A 
psalmist  (see  Ps.  141),  who  still  instinctively  draws  his 
imagery  from  a  time  before  the  institution  or  revival  of 
the  evening  burnt  sacrifice,  may  be  an  older  witness  for 
the  view  (hardly  to  be  traced  in  Ezra  or  Nehemiah)  that 
the  law  of  clean  and  luclean  meats  is  given  to  separate 
Israel  from  the  heathen :  he  appears  to  be  thinking 
simply  of  fellowship  at  the  table,  not,  like  the  author  of 
Is.  6.5,  of  sacrificial  communion.  If  so,  a  Maccabean 
editor  may  have  revived  a  psalm  which  suited  the  times. 
Probably  older  psalms  from  18  onwards  lay  the  stress 
rather  on  cleanness  of  hands  and  innocency  ;  in  Is.  6  5 
the  unclean  lips  of  prophets  and  people  are  generally 
explained  as  relating  to  sins  of  speech,  after  the  analogy 
of  Zeph.  89  13.  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  still  more  after  Palestine  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
of  Jewish  life,  the  law  of  clean  and  imclean  was  less 
zealously  observed,   though   portions  of  it  prove  still 

1  Observe  that  in  P*s  account  of  the  deluge  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  ^Deluge,  |  xa  ^X 

•  His  son  Hyrcanus  (Jo&.  Ant.  xii.  49)  is  the  first  person  we 
know  of  whom  they  tell  the  story  of  the  wise  man  whose  plac« 

I   at  the  king's  board  is  piled  with  bones  by  envious  detractors. 
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CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN,  HOLY  AND  PROPANE 


to  be    of   considerable    sanitary  value.      See  Food, 
§10/ 

Human  uncleanness  ^  is  of  two  kinds.     It  may  arise 
from  external  contact,  or  from  something  in  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  tmclean.     The  imclean- 


14.  Human 
unoleaiiness. 


ness  of  death  falls  imder  both  ;  the  dead 
is  unclean  and  makes  others  unclean. 
Diseases  like  leprosy  or  issue,  natural  processes  like 
menstruation  and  probably  copulation,  cause  unclean- 
ness too.  If,  as  Wellhausen  holds  {CH  151  ;  but  cp 
JJG  108),  Lev.  122  implies  Lev.  15 19,  the  law  of  un- 
cleanness after  childbearing  might  be  an  extension  by 
analogy  of  the  older  law  of  the  uncleanness  of  menstrua- 
tion.* If  so,  as  the  Vendidad  has  much  to  say  respect- 
ing the  uncleanness  of  childbed,  we  might  suspect 
Persian  influence — the  rather  that  there  is  no  hint  of  it 
in  the  older  Hebrew  literature,  while  the  '  menstruous 
cloth'  appears  (Is.  80 22)  in  a  passage  still  generally 
assigned  to  the  Assyrian  period.     Cp  Family,  §11. 

Perhaps  a  common  element  in  all  cases  of  unclean- 
ness not  caused  by  external  contact  is  that  the  unclean 
in  some  way  is  disgusting  or  alarming.  The  law  of 
leprosy  is  not  to  be  explained  from  the  risk  of  contagion  : 
ordinary  sickness,  even  pestilence,  does  not  occasion 
uncleanness ;  the  leper  is  '  unclean '  because  he  is 
smitten  of  God,  just  as  the  madman  in  Moslem  coun- 
tries is  '  holy,'  and  epilepsy  was  the  Uph.  vbaoi  in 
Greece.  In  general,  persons  who  are  in  a  state  to 
make  ordinary  people  shrink  from  them,  because  their 
neighbourhood  is  uncomfortable  or  terrifying,  are  un- 
clean. 

Casual  uncleanness,  according  to  P  in  its  final  state, 
does  not  require  an  offering  for  its  removal.  It  is 
-_    p__jfl  o.     enough  to  observe  the  prescribed  term 

*    ^  of  seclusion,  generally  'until  the  even,' 

and  the  prescribed  washing ;  if  either 
be  neglected  and  the  unclean  negligently  or  ignorantly 
intrude  among  the  clean,  a  '  sin-oflfering '  is  necessary. 
This  is  Dillmann's  inference  from  Lev.  5  2.  According 
to  Nu.  5  2,  the  unclean  is  excluded  not  only  from  '  the 
congregation,'  but  also  from  *  the  camp,' — i.e. .  not  only 
from  the  temple,  but  also  from,  at  any  rate,  walled 
towns.  No  offering  is  prescribed  for  the  menstruous 
woman  ;  but  after  childbed  and  after  issues  a  '  sin  offer- 
1«  CikSA  of  ^"^  '^  prescribed,  whilst  the  leper  has  also 
*.  to  bring  a  '  trespass '  offering  before  he 

*^'  can  come  into  '  the  congregation,'  though 
he  is  admitted  to  '  the  camp '  after  the  performance  of 
an  (older?)  rite  with  two  birds,  running  water,  cedar, 
hyssop,  and  scarlet.  After  he  comes  into  the  camp  he 
must  still  wait  several  days  before  he  comes  to  his 
'tent'  Here  it  is  hard  to  doubt  that  the  law  has  a 
sanitary  purpose :  it  imposes  a  short  quarantine  to 
make  sure  that  the  cure  is  complete,  and  not  improbably 
to  guard  against  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  '  trespass '  offering  of  the  leper  looks  like  a 
•  development ' ;  it  is  necessary  to  assert  expressly  that 
it  belongs  to  the  priest  (Lev.  14  33) ;  the  leper  is  anointed 
with  the  blood  and  oil  of  the  trespass  offering,  exactly 
as  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  822)  are  anointed  with  the 
blood  of  the  ram  of  consecration,  whose  flesh  is  boiled 
for  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  eat,  while  the  •  wave  breast ' 
falls  to  Moses  as  the  sacrificer's  fee.  Possibly  the  re- 
consecralion  of  the  leper  as  one  of  the  holy  people  by 
sacrificial  blood  is  older  than  the  theory  that  he  was  not 
to  eat  of  the  sacrifice.  The  sin  and  the  burnt-offering 
prescribed  after  all  the  graver  kinds  of  uncleanness  are 
to  'make  an  atonement,'  which  may  imply  that  the 
uncleanness  was  a  penal  infliction,  though  this  is 
nowhere  stated.  The  (older?)  rite,  which  readmits  the 
leper  to  the  camp,  is  the  only  one  prescribed  for  the 
cleansing  of  a  house  from  the  plague  of  leprosy,  whilst 

1  [Cp  WRS  ReL  Sem.m  428,  447/I 

2  According  to  surviving  folklore,  many  things  will  not  'keep* 
if  made  or  handled  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  Levitical  '  unclean' 
ness.' 
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leprosy  in  a  garment,  if  it  ceases  to  spread,  is  sufficiently 
piwged  by  two  washings.*  Much  of  the  rite  is  stiU 
transparent.  One  of  the  birds  is  to  be  held  over  an 
earthen  vessel  full  of  living  water  into  which  the  blood 
of  the  dead  bird  falls ;  the  living  bird,  the  cedar,  the 
scarlet,  and  the  hyssop  are  to  be  dipped  in  the  water  and 
blood  ;  the  leper  who  is  to  be  cleansed  is  to  be  sprinkled 
with  both  ;  and  then  the  living  bird  is  to  fly  away  with 
the  plague  of  leprosy,  as  the  women  with  the  wind  in 
their  wings  (Zech.  69)  fly  away  with  the  wickedness  of 
the  land  of  Israel,  or  as  the  goat  for  Azazel  (see  Azazel) 
carries  away  the  sin  of  the  congregation  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Probably  the  living  bird  is  dipped  in  the  blood 
and  water  to  establish  a  kind  of  blood  brotherhood 
between  it  and  the  leper.  If  the  blood  and  water  were 
on  the  leper  alone,  the  release  of  the  living  bird  might 
symbolise  that  he  who  was  hitherto  shut  up  in  Israel 
was  now  free  as  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Living  water  is, 
of  course,  a  natural  element  of  all  purifications  ;  Hyssop 
{g.v.)f  certainly  a  popular  means  of  purification  (Ps. 
^1?  [9]).  according  to  Pliny  {NNxvi.  76)  is  good  for 
the  complexion,  and  according  to  others  is  a  sapx> 
naceous  herb.  What  are  the  cedar  and  the  scarlet 

for  ?  Cedar  wood  is  aromatic ;  the  bright  colour  of 
scarlet  may  betoken  strength  and  splendour.  In  the 
ancient  domestic  rites  of  India  (SBE  30  281)  children  are 
made  to  touch  gold  and  ^kee,  that  when  they  grow  up 
they  may  have  riches  and  food.  Remote  as  the  analogy 
is,  we  may  ask.  Is  the  leper,  in  virtue  of  the  rite,  to 
dwell  in  cedar  and  be  clothed  with  scarlet  ?  See  Cedar. 
The  cedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  appear  again  in  the 
mjrsterious  rite  of  the  Red  Heifer  whose  ashes  are  used 
17  "RaA  TTAifAT  ^^^  ^^®  water  of  separation.  It  had 
etc  ^    whole    treatise    to    itself    in    the 

Mishna,  where  its  qualifications  were 
elaborated  to  such  a  point  that  at  last  R.  Nisin  said 
that  no  one  since  the  days  of  Moses  had  been  able  to 
find  one  fit  to  be  slain.  There  is  an  analogous  rite  in 
D  (Dt.  21 1/ )  When  the  land  is  defiled  with  blood  the 
ordinary  way  of  putting  away  bloodguiltiness  is  to  shed 
the  blood  of  the  slayer.  If  he  cannot  be  found  the 
land  is  made  clean  again  with  the  blood  of  an  unyoked 
heifer  kill^,  either  by  beheading  or  by  breaking  the 
neck  (the  meaning  of  the  verb  *drapk  is  not  clear),  in  a 
barren  valley  with  a  running  stream  in  it,  where  the 
elders  of  the  city  nearest  the  place  where  the  dead  man 
is  found  wash  their  hands  of  bloodguiltiness  over  the 
heifer.  A  barren  valley  is  chosen,  according  to  Dill- 
mann,  Ewald,  and  Keil,  in  order  that  the  purifying 
blood  may  not  be  uncovered  and  lose  its  virtue ;  according 
to  Robertson  Smith  {Rel.  Sem.^^  37 1).  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  contact  with  sacrosanct  flesh.  We  might  ask.  Would 
running  water  in  a  fertile  valley  used  for  such  a  rite 
pollute  the  fields  of  offerings  ?  The  goat  for  Azfizel  is 
sent  into  the  wilderness.  If  the  heifer  is  beheaded,  her 
blood  is  almost  certainly  intended  to  •  cover '  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  If  not,  are  we  to  think  of  Saul's  first 
muster  (i  S.  1432j^)?  Do  the  elders  by  implication 
invoke  on  themselves  the  doom  of  the  heifer  if  their  pro- 
testation is  false  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  obviously 
popular  rite  (see  Covenant,  §  5)  of  dividing  victims 
when  a  covenant  is  made  (Gen.  15 10  Jer,  34  18/. )  ?  The 
rite  of  the  Red  Heifer  is  more  general  in  its  intention. 
Its  principal  use  is  not  to  do  away  bloodguiltiness,  but 
to  cleanse  those  who  are  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  it  was  required  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  vessels  of  all  spoil  which  will  not  abide  the 
fire  (Nu.  31 23) ;  and  the  Levites  on  their  consecration 
are  to  be  purified  by  what  is  probably  the  same,  '  the 
water  of  sin  *  [ib.  87).  [Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex.  294  and 
parallels)  are  washed  at  their  consecration  with  common 

1  Neither  of  these  laws  belongs  to  the  main  stock  of  P,  though, 
if  they  were  later  developments,  we  should  expect  that  the 
cleansing  of  a  house,  at  any  rate,  would  have  required  an  oflfering. 
In  D  the  dedication  of  a  hoase  has  all  the  look  of  a  survivid, 
and  was  probably  accomplished  at  one  time  by  sacrifice. 
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CLEAN  AND  UNCLEAN 

water.]  Both  texts  are  late,  and  represent  the  views 
of  antiquaries  rather  than  the  claims  of  legists  with 
practical  interests  to  satisfy.  The  tendency  to  ascribe 
the  whole  law  to  Moses  naturally  brought  with  it  an 
increasing  zeal  for  the  oldest  rites  that  could  be  recol- 
lected ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  water  of  separation 
was  invented  in  or  after  the  Exile,  because  the  occasions 
for  its  application  were  prescribed  then.  Possibly,  as 
the  Persians  removed  the  uncleanness  of  the  dead  by 
elaborate  ceremonies  with  gSm?t,  the  priests  thought 
that  in  similar  cases  water  hallowed  with  the  ashes  of 
a  cow  would  be  specially  efficacious.  The  law  of  a 
purification  on  the  third  and  the  seventh  day  (Nu. 
19ii-i3  or  14-16?)  looks  older  than  the  original  law  of 
the  Red  Heifer,  which  seems  to  end  at  v.  xo  ;  in  v.  ijjf. 
we  have  the  rule  for  its  application. 

The  rite  itself  is  as  obscure  as  its  history.  For  one 
thing,  at  every  stage  its  ministers  must  be  clean,  and 
they  become  imcle.in  by  their  ministry  ;  the  priest  who 
superintends  the  burning  is  unclean  till  the  even  ;  so  is 
he  who  bums  ;  he  who  collects  the  ashes  (though  they 
must  be  laid  up  in  a  clean  place)  is  unclean  ;  so  is  he 
who  sprinkles  or  even  touches  the  water,  which  is  the 
one  means  which  can  make  those  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  dead  clean.  Naturally,  we  suppose  that  those  who 
were  •  unclean '  at  the  stage  of  the  law  implied  in  our 
records  were  'sanctified'  at  an  earlier  stage.  Twice 
the  heifer  {w.  9  17)  is  called  a  sin-offering.  The  ritual 
has  interesting  analogies  with,  and  differences  from,  that 
of  other  sin-offerings.  Like  the  sin-offering  for  the 
priest's  own  sin,  and  that  for  the  sin  of  the  congregation, 
it  is  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp — ^hide.  dung,  and  all. 
Unlike  them  it  is  to  be  killed,  not  in  the  place  of  the 
burnt  offering,  but  without  the  camp.  There  is  another 
contrast.  The  blood  and  fat  of  all  sin-offerings,  includ- 
ing the  sin-offerings  for  priest  and  congregation  and  the 
bullock  offered  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  is  presented 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  the  blood  seems  specially  used  there, 
as  in  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  rehallow  the 
altar  profaned  by  sin.  The  heifer's  blood  is  not  brought 
into  the  sanctuary ;  it  is  sprinkled  towards  it  seven  times. 
But  for  this  we  might  suppose  that  the  uncleanness  of 
death  was  driven  away  from  the  camp  or  the  city  and 
burnt  with  the  heifer ;  but  her  blood  is  hallowing — else 
why  is  it  sprinkled  toward  the  holy  place?  Are  all 
these  rites  compromises  between  the  old  custom  of  wor- 
shipping outside  the  city,  which  maintained  itself  as 
late  as  David  (2  Sam.  1632),  and  the  new  custom  of 
hallowing  the  city  by  a  sanctuary  ?  As  late  as  the  As- 
syrian period  (Is.  33x4,  if  this  be  Isaiah's),  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  an  ever -burning  altar  made  many 
uncomfortable.^  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the 
rarer  and  more  solemn  sacrifices  were  still  performed 
outside.  Then  perhaps  the  old  rite  in  the  old  place 
took  on  a  new  meaning.  Kings  were,  as  a  rule,  buried 
in  the  city,  and  it  was  customary  (Jer.  345)  to  make  a 
burning  for  them.*  In  2Ch.  16 14  we  read  of  a  very 
great  burning  for  Asa :  the  Chronicler,  who  may  be 
quoting  a  relatively  old  authority,  thinks  of  perfumes, 
at  which  Jeremiah  does  not  hint.  Were  valuables  burnt 
in  honour  of  kings  ?  Have  the  cedar,  the  hyssop,  and 
the  scarlet  burnt  with  the  heifer  any  analogy  to  such  burn- 
ings ?  Is  the  putting  away  of  the  heifer  with  something 
of  a  royal  funeral  an  almost  unconscious  reminiscence 
of  a  well-nigh  forgotten  cultus  of  sacred  animals  ?  Is 
the  red  heifer  the  last  trace  of  a  cow  goddess  (see  Calf, 
Golden)?  There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  of 
mortal  representations  of  the  Godhead,  honoured  for  a 
time,  and  then  ceremoniously  put  away.  In  any  case, 
the  efficacy  of  the  heifer's  ashes  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  reconsecrate  rather  than  purge  the  unclean. 
All  Israel  were  originally  hallowed  (Ex.  248  J E)  by  the 

1  Have  we  a  trace  of  the  same  feeling  in  Is.  82 19  ?  Is  not  a 
fenced  city  on  God's  Holy  Hill  at  once  superfluous  when  God 
delivers  his  people,  and  also  in  some  sense  profane? 

S  Cp  Abodak  Zartthf  1 3  and  the  Gemara. 
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blood  of  the  covenant ;  so  the  priests  are  hallowed  by  the 
blood  of  the  *  fill  offering ' ;  so  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
ment rehallows  the  holy  place  and  the  altar  that  has 
been  profaned  ;  so  the  leper  is  rehallowed  after  his 
uncleanness  with  blood,  and  the  ashes  of  a  peculiar  sin- 
offering  serve  the  same  end.  On  the  other  hand,  water 
and  fire  (except  in  Is.  6  5^ )  seem  simply  to  remove  ex- 
ternal pollutions,  not  to  renew  communion  with  a  holy  life. 
Robertson  Smith  iKtnshi^  ('85],  Rel.  Sem.d^  ['94]),  and 
Welihausen  {Reste  A  ra6.  Heid.p)  \'gj\)  arc  the  best  authorities 
for  the  Semitic  world.  The  subject  b  best 
18.  LitOr&tlirB.  studied  from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  for 
which  Frazer's  Goidtn  Bou^h  f^)  is  indis- 
pensable. The  critical  treatment  of  the  sulnect  is  of  recent 
growth  and  is  capable  of  further  development.  Cp  J.  C.  Matthes, 
°De  begrippen  rein  en  onrein  in  het  OT,'  Th.  T.  83  293-318  I'ggl. 
The  only  earlier  work  of  importance  is  Spencer's  Ve  Ltgiims 
Hebrtrorum  Ritualibus  (Cambridge  1727) — see  Robertson 
Smith's  estimate  in  ReL  SemM)  p.  vL  g.  A.  si. 

CLEMENT  (kAhmhc  [Ti.WH]).  a  Philippian  Chris- 
tian who  had  taiken  ah  active  part  in  building  up  the 
church  at  Philippi,  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Euodia  and  Syntyche  ( PhiL  43).  In  the  allusion  to  him 
there  is  nothing  to  imply  that  he  was  a  companion  of 
Paul  in  his  joiumeyings,  or  to  justify  his  traditional 
identification  (in  the  Western  Church)  with  the  Roman 
Clement 

In  the  list  of  the  'seventy  disciples'  compiled  by  the  Pseudo- 
Dorotheus  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  the  first  of  the  Gentiles 
and  (>reeks  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  as  having  afterwards  become 
bishop  of  Sardica.  The  Pseudo- Hippolyius  has  Sardinia,  for 
which,  however,  we  should  probably  read  Sardica. 

CLEOPAS  (kAcohac  [Ti.  WH],  abbrev.  from 
KAeOTTATpoc).  according  to  Lk.  24  x8  the  name  of  one 
of  the  two  disciples  who  accompanied  the  risen  Jesus  to 
Emmaus.  The  narrative  in  question,  however,  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  those  which  attached  themselves  to  the 
accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Paul,  who  had 
spent  fifteen  days  in  the  society  of  Peter  (Gal.  1 18)  and 
was  strongly  interested  in  establishing  the  fact  of  the 
resiurection,  knows  nothing  of  it.  By  ^ra,  .  .  .  ireira 
.  .  .  hrura  .  .  .  elra  .  .  .  ^<rxaroi'^  of  i  Cor.  165-8  he 
unquestionably  intends  to  enumerate  exhaustively  all  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  which  were  known  to 
him ;  and  he  had  the  most  urgent  occasion  to  do  so, 
for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  been  brought  in 
question  at  Corinth.  The  narrative  of  the  third  evan- 
gelist conveys  in  a  highly  concrete  form  the  thought 
that  it  is  from  Jesus  himself  we  receive  the  knowledge 
that  his  Passion  and  Resurrection  had  been  foretold  by 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets  (24  25-27).  In  reality, 
however,  this  conviction  must  have  been  gradually 
reached  as  the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  ever-deepening 
study  of  the  OT  by  the  whole  church.  That  it  is  in 
the  Eucharist  that  his  presence  is  made  known  to  his 
church  is,  in  like  manner,  an  experience  still  reneated 
in  every  renewal  of  the  act  Here  too,  accordingly, 
the  thought,  that  in  the  nearness  of  Christ  as  exjjeri- 
enced  in  the  sacrament  which  commemorates  his  death 
we  have  our  most  convincing  assiuunce  that  he  truly 
lives,  finds  concrete  expression. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  Cleopas  is  a  historical  person  at  all,  though 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  name  to  suggest  that  he 
is  not  There  is  no  sufficient  ground,  philological  or 
other,  for  regarding  him  as  a  veiled  representation  of 
the  apostle  PauL 

Several  MSS  of  the  Itala  and  Vg. ,  as  also  the  Coptic 
and  the  Armenian  versions,  read  KXefnras  or  KXet^a; 
in  Jn.  1925  also  ;  but  if  this  were  the  original  reading, 
the  substitution  of  the  more  difficult  form  EXcinras 
would  be  incomprehensible.  For  the  evidence  that 
different  persons  are  intended  in  Jn.  and  in  Lk.,  and 
that  the  confusion  of  the  two  is  due  to  later  writers, 
see  Clop  AS,  §  5/.  P.  w.  s. 

CLEOPATRA.  (kAcottatpa  [AKV]),  i.  sister  and 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  Est  11  x. 

1  RV  'then  .  .  .  then  . . .  then  .  . .  then  . .  .  last  of  all,'  and 
AV  'then  .  . .  after  that  •  •  .  after  that . .  .  then  .  .  .  last  of  all.' 
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CLBOPHAS 

2.  Daughter  of  no.  i  (i  Mace.  IO57) ;  see  Ptolemies. 

CLEOPHAfi  (kAwhac  [TLWH]),  Jn.  19  25  AVf, 
AV"*-  and  RV  Clopas  {g.v,). 

CLOAK  (Cloke). 

For  /'yo,  t/t^'ii,  in  Is.  69 17  see  Tunic.  In  this  passage  the 
tfu'l/  was  a  military  over-garment,  and  cloak  well  expresses 
this. 

For  liidriov  (see  especially  Mt.  640 ;  in  Jn.  19  a  5,  AV  '  robe,' 
RV  'garment'),  the  outside  mantle  ^a/hum.  as  distinguished 
from  the  x^rwi'  or  tunicaX  representmg  the  Hebrew  kuttdfuth^ 
see  Mantlb. 

Other  garments  rendered  cloak  are  the  Macedonian  xAo/uivf, 
or  military  cloak  of  2  Mace  12^5  RV  ('coat '  AV),  and  the 
^9k6vriit  or  travelling  cloak  of  a  Tim.  4 13.    See  Mantle, 

CLOPAS  (kAcohac  [Ti.WH]).  This  name  cannot 
be  derived  from  the  same  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  word  as 
aA4>moc- 

In  the  first  place,  the  vocalisation  is  not  the  same:  Clopas 

would  require  some  such  form  as  *97n,  while  Alphaeus  pre- 

1.  Name   supposes  *97P  ^^  *??'?  («««  ALPHiBusX       in  the 

perhftps   second  place,  as  regards  nt  ^1^  that  is  certainly 

QypQW      known  is  that  it  becomes  K  at  the  end  and  in  the 

middle  of  certain  words  (2  (Hi.  80 1  Neh.  8  6  [^curex]. 

Gen.  22  24  [ro/Scic],  Josh.  16  6  [lavwica]).    True,  it  has  been  con- 

jectured  that  the  same  holds  good  at  the  beginning  d  words 

(H.  Lewy,  Die  Scfn.  Fremdvj^ter  ini  GriecA.,  1895,  pp.  17  27 

51  no  119  13J ;  add,  conversely,  mtiOsSh  as  transliteration  of 

KKtifrSlpa),    This  hardly  comes  mto  consideration,  however,  in 

the  present  case,  for  a  Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  derivation  is  never 

frobable  in  the  case  of  a  word  beginning  with  two  consonants, 
n  Greek  transliteration  of  Hebrew  names,  initial  s/tAvd  is 
always  represented  by  a  full  vowel  (^.^.,  7M)0C^,  So^mw^A)  :  the 
opposite  instances  given  by  Lewy  (ix^,  34, 45, 54,  59,  69,  98, 105, 
1x8,  122  /.,  Z29,  206,  ax  I,  246 /I)  are  more  or  less  doubtful, 
and  relate  to  words  which  were  susceptible  of  such  a 
modification  in  the  transference  as  was  hardly  possible 
in  the  case  of  biblical  proper  names.  Further,  the  Syriac 
versions  of  the  NT  betray  no  consciousness  that  both  names 
are  derived  from  a  common  Semitic  source:  with  them 
the  initial  letter  of  'oA^otoc  is  always  n  (or  nX  of  ickuwof  invari- 
ably p. 

It  is  not  likely  that  kXtairas  is  derived  by  metathesis 
from  les^p  ('club');   nor  is  there  the  least  certainty 

that  K\uyiras  is  a  contraction  from  KXediras. 

On  purely  Greek  soil,  at  any  rate,  icXeo-  when  contracted  would 
become  either  itkev  {e.g:,  icAevxpanif,  especially  in  Doric)  or 
icAov-  (as  $t6S»pot  becomes  Boviupo^ ;  see  Meisterhans, 
Gramm.  d.  attischen  Insckrr.  |  X9,  and  cp  Theudas).  At 
the  same  time,  the  contraction  of  icAc<$iraf  into  xAairraf  niust  be 
admitted  to  be  at  least  possibles  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no 
Greek  word  from  which  the  syllable  itA«-  can  come.  In  this 
case  the  original  form  of  the  name  will  be  icAc^irarpoc.  For  this 
reason,  the  accentuation  icAwira^  is  preferable  to  icAomac, 
especially  as  the  accent  is  allowed  to  retain  its  originxd  place  in 
jcAcomtf.' 

In  J  n.  1925,  the  only  place  where  the  name  occurs  ia 
NT,  Clopas  is  mentioned  as  somehow  related  to  a 
2  Marv  of  CJlft-  *^*^°  ^**^*  Hegesippus  (Eus.  ATi? 
ijM^blhlv  *"•  ^^  ^^'"^  *^-  224)  informs  us  that 
not^ama'  Clopas  was  the  brother  of  Joseph  the 
«n/^iw»w«Ti«.L«.  ^^^^^^  of  J«sus.  Whether  this  is  the 
moiners  Bisiier.  ^j^^^  referred  to  in  Jn.  1925  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  who 
is  intended  by  the  •  Mary  of  Clopas '  there.  As  there 
is  no  'and'  before  her  name,  she  would  seem  to  be 


CLOPAS 

identical  with  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  who  has 
been  referred  to  immediately  before  ;  but  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  two  sisters  alive  at  the  same  time 
should  have  borne  the  same  name,  at  least  in  a 
plebeian  family. 

With  a  royal  house  the  case  is  somewhat  diflferent.  CK  the 
sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  two  who  never  attained  royal  dignity 
bore  the  name  of  their  father:  one  by  his  marria|{e  with  the 
second  Mariamme,  and  one  by  his  marriage  with  Cleopatra  of 
Tei^usalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  \\  B/\^%^,  f  562).  There  was, 
besides,  his  second  son  by  Mafthak^,  who,  however,  as  far  as  we 
know,  took  the  name  only  as  a  reip;ning  prince  (see  Lk.  8 1  and 
frequentlyX  whilst  before  his  accession  he  is  in  Josephus  invari- 
ably designated  bv  his  other  name,  Antipas.  His  first  son  by 
Malthaki,  too,  whom  Josephus  always  names  Archelaus,  is 
called  Herod  on  coins  and  in  Cassius  Dio  (0627  ;  cp  SchQr.  GJV 
1 375,  £T  i.  2  39X  Thus  the  name  Herod  seems  already,  to  some 
extent,  to  have  acauired  the  character  of  a  family  name. 

If  ^lAtinrov  be  the  correct  reading  in  Mk.  6 17  (so  also  in  Mt. 
14  3,  though  not  accordinz  to  the  western  group),  the  son  of 
Mariamme  just  mentioned,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  first 
husband  of  Herodias,  must  have  borne  the  name  Philip  also,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Herod,  while  at  the  same  time  this  name, 
Philip,  was  borne  by  his  brother,  who  is  known  to  us  from 
Lk.8i  as  the  tetrarch  of  NE.  Palestine.  As  we  are  without 
evidence  that  the  former  Herod  was  called  Philip,  doubtless 
we  must  here  conclude  that  Mk.  and  Mt.  have  fallen  into  an 
error,  which,  however,  has  been  avoided  by  Lk.  (3 19). 

.Again,  according  to  Jos.  (^Ant.xxi.bi  xv.8i  xix.63),  not  only 
Onias  III  (high  priest  till  ijj,  b.c,  died  171  b.c.)  and  Jesus 
fjason)  his  successor  (high  priest  174-171  B.C.),  but  also  Onias 
(usually  known  as  Menelaus)  who  came  after  Jason,  were  sons 
of  the  high  priest  Simon  II.*  2  Mace.  (8442^),  however, 
which  is  here  very  detailed,  expressly  speaks  of  Menelaus  as 
brother  of  a  Benjamite  named  Simon,  whilst  the  high  priest 
Simon  II.  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

If,  accordingly,  one  is  determined  to  hold  by  the 
identity  of  Mar>'  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  this  must  be  on  the  assumption  not  only 
that  she  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  were  not  children  of 
the  same  marriage,  but  also  that  they  had  neither  father 
nor  mother  in  common — that,  in  fact,  each  spouse  had 
brought  into  the  new  household  a  daughter  by  a  former 
marriage,  named  Mar>'.  It  is  no  argimient  for  the 

identity  of  the  two  to  allege  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  find  more  women  mentioned  in  Jn.  I925  than  in 
Mt.2756  Mk.1540  (16 1)  and  Lk.24io:S  for  John 
mentions  the  mother  of  Jesus,  though  she  does  not 
appear  in  any  of  the  synoptists.  In  other  words,  he 
did  not  hold  himself  bound  by  what  they  said,  though, 
according  to  all  scholars,  their  narratives  lay  before  him. 
The  only  point  on  which  he  is  distinctly  in  agreement 
with  them  is  as  to  the  presence  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
If  we  will  have  it  that  he  enumerates  also  the  Salom^ 
of  Mark  (whose  identity  with  the  mother  of  James  and 
John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  cannot  seriously  be  doubted), 
we  can  find  her  only  in  the  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus.  Mary  of  Clopas  must  in  that  case  be  distinct 
from  the  latter,  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the 
Mary  who  in  Mt.  is  called  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses  (or  Joseph),  in  Mk.  the  mother  of  James  the  Less 
and  Joses,  or,  more  briefly,  Mary  [the  mother]  of  Joses 
(so  1547)  OT  Mary  of  James  (so  16 1  and  Lk.  24 10).  In 
this  case,  however,  not  only  is  it  remarkable  that  the 
relationship  of  the  apostles,  James  the  Greater  and  John, 
with  Jesus — as  children  of  sisters — is  nowhere  mentioned 


1  [The name  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Palm.  KBl'?p  (Chabot.  no.   12X      In  MH  the  name  'Cleopatra'  usually  appears  under 
the  form  imsdl^pil  2  For  a  somewhat  difierent  account  of  these  relations,  see  Onias. 
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Mt.  27  56. 

MK.I540. 

Mk.  16  z. 

LK.2849. 

Lk.  24 10. 

JN.1925. 

(At  the  cross.) 

(At  the  cross.) 

(At  the  sepulchre.) 

(At  the  cross.) 

(At  the  sepulchre.) 

(At  the  cross.) 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

avT^. 

Mary  Magdalene. 

Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus. 

Mary,  the  mother 
of    James    and 
Joses(or  Joseph). 

The  mother  of  the 
sons  of  Zebedee. 

Mary,  the  mother 
ofjames  the  Less 
and  of  Joses. 

Salome. 

Mary  of  James. 
Salome. 

.  .  :     iirb     tVK 
roAiAoiac. 

Joanna. 

Mary  ofjames. 

The  sister  of  the  \ 
mother  of  Jesus.  '.  ? 

Mary  of  Clopas.    ) 

Mary  Magdalene. 
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OLOPAS 

or  in  any  way  alluded  to  ;  but  also  it  is  almost  unthink- 
able that  the  fourth  evangelist  presupposes  the  presence 
of  the  mother  of  John  when  in  19a6  he  proceeds: 
'  when  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple 
standing  by,  whom  he  loved,  he  saith,  etc'  As  far  as 
the  fourth  evangelist  is  concerned,  this  scene  furnishes 
a  clear  motive  for  thinking  not  only  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus  as  present,  but  also  of  the  mother  of  John  as 
absent.  Lk.  24  lo  (at  the  sepulchre)  puts  in  the  place  of 
the  mother  of  John  a  certain  Joanna.  If,  as  he  often 
does,  the  fourth  evangelist  is  here  taking  Lk.  rather 
than  Mt.  or  Mk  for  his  guide,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  identify  Mary  of  Clopas  with  the  sister  of  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  whose  name  on  this  assumption  must  be  taken 
to  be  Joanna.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  Lk.  this 
Joanna  is  identical  with  the  Joanna  who  is  mentioned 
in  8  3  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Chuza  and  not  stated  to 
have  been  related  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Thus  we 
may  take  it  that  it  was  not  she,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  that  was  intended  by  the  fourth  evangelist, 
and  that  most  probably  his  reason  for  mentioning  the 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  that,  according  to  Lk. 
2349.  'all  his  acquaintance'  {yvuHrrol)  are  standing  by 
the  cross.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  allegorising 
intention  that  he  could  have  had  in  the  enumeration  of 
these  four  (or  three)  women.  Apart  from  the  mother 
of  Jesus  and  her  sister,  therefore,  the  names  of  the 
women  seem  simply  to  have  been  taken  over  from  the 
Synoptists. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses,  with  whom, 

according  to  this  view,  Mary  of  Clopas  would  have  to  be 

rin        —   id^^^'fi^^   The  James  in  question  is  often 

AlnhsmM^  supposed  to  be  the  second  James  in  the  list 
pna  7  of  ihe  apostles.  With  this  it  seems  to  agree 
that  Mk.  calls  him  James  the  Less.  Now,  this  James  was 
a  son  of  Alphreus.  Thus  Alphaeus  would  appear  to  be 
the  husband  of  the  Mary  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists 
as  present  at  the  cross.  From  this  it  is  not  unusual  to 
proceed  to  the  further  combination  that  in  Jn.  Clopas 
is  named  as  the  husband  of  Mary  and  that  he  is 
identical  with  Alphaeus.  Philologically  the  names  are 
distinct  (see  above,  §  i ) ;  but  the  identification  is  possible 
if,  according  to  a  not  uncommon  Jewish  custom  (Acts 
las  1225  13i9  Col.  4ii),  Clopas  had  two  names.  A 
further  step  is  to  bring  in  at  this  point  the  statement  of 
Hegesippus  that  Clopas  was  a  brother  of  Joseph  the 
father  of  Jesus.  Over  and  above  this,  many  proceed 
to  the  assumption — shown  above  (§  2)  to  be  untenable 
— that  his  wife  Mary  was  identical  with  the  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus. 

In  this  case  two  brothers  would  have  married  two  sisters,  and 
the  second  James  in  the  list  of  apostles  would  be  a  cousin  of 
Jesus,  and  that  both  on  the  father's  and  on  the  mother's  side. 
Even,  however,  if  we  regard  Mary  of  Clopas  as  a  diflferent 
person  from  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  son,  the 
second  Jarne^,  as  long  as  he  is  regarded  as  the  son  of  Clopas 
the  uncle  of  Jesus,  remains  a  cousin  of  Jesus,  whilst,  accordmg 
to  the  identification  of  the  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  with  the 
wife  of  Zebedee  (spoken  of  above,  |  2),  this  honour  would  belong 
rather  to  the  lirst  James  and  John  the  sons  of  Zebedee  as  being 
sons  of  the  aunt  of  Jesus. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is.  Who  was  Joses, 
the  second  son  of  Mary,  according  to  the  Synoptists  ? 
A   fm.^  «.-.-  I"*  Mk.63  a  Joses  is  named,  aJong  with 
of  Marv     J^"™^»  Judas,  and  Simon,  amongst  the 
=  Bro£m  ^'^^'^^^    ^^    Jesus.       This    has    given 
of  Jaanfl  ?    occasion  for  crowning  the  series  of  com- 
binations  which    has   been    already   ex- 
plained, and  completing  it  with  a  hypothesis  whereby 
it    becomes    possible  to  deny  the  existence   of  literal 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  to  affirm  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  his  mother.     Once  it  is  admitted  that  James  and 
Joses  were  sons  of  Clopas  (  =  Alphaeus)  and  of  Mary  his 
wife,  the  same  seems  to  hold  good  of  all  the  '  brethren 
of  Jesus. '     In  that  case  they  would  be   *  brethren  of 
Jesus'  only  in  the  sense  in  which  'brethren'  {ddeXipoi) 
is  used  instead  of  dv€\J/Lol  (children  of  two  brothers  or 
two  sisters)  in  3  S.  2O9  (cp  17 as). 
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Finally,  to  this  is  added,  not  as  a  necessary  but  as 
a  welcome  completion  of  the  hypothesis,  the  suggestion 
that  of  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  not  only  James  but 
also  Simon  and  Judas  were  among  the  apostles. 

Both  names,  in  point  of  fact,  occur,  at  least  in  Lk.  0  is/l  Acts 
1 13  (Simon  alone  m  Mk.  S  18  Mt.  10  j/.).  With  regard  to  Joses. 
the  fourth  of  the '  brethren  of  Jesus,'  some  have  conjectured  (carr>'- 
ing  out  the  same  hypothesis)  that  it  was  he  who,  according  to  Acu 
1 23-36,  was  nominated  (though  not  chosen)  as  successor  to  the 
vacant  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  is  true  that  all  the  better 
authorities  here  read  Jo^ph,  not  Joses  (see  Baksabas)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  readmg  being  accepted,  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  according  to  the  better  MSS  (at  least  in  Mt.  18  55) 
Joseph,  not  as  in  Mk.63  Jo^^  i*  die  name  of  the  fourth 

*  brother '  of  Jesus. 

This  whole  identification  of  the  '  brethren  of  Jesus ' 
with  apostles  or  aspirants  to  the  apostleship,  however, 
is  quite  imtenable.  According  to  Mk.  3ai  31  Mt.  12 46/ 
Lk.  8 19  Jn.  7  5.  the  brethren  of  Jesus  disbelieved  his 
Messiahship  while  he  was  aUve,  and  in  Acts  1 14  i  Cor. 
95  they  are  distinctly  separated  from  the  apostles. 

Even  if  we  give  up  the  identification  with  apostles, 
Mary  cannot  be  the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus. 

Had  she  been  so  related  to  Jesus,  Mt.  and  Mk.,  in  seeking 
to  indicate  her  with  precision,  would  have  named  not  two 
sons  but  four ;  or  rather  they  would  have  mentioned  no  names 
at  all,  but  .simply  said  'the  mother  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus.' 
Moreover,  it  is  only  of  Symeon,  the  second  '  bishop '  of  Jerusalem, 
that  Hegesippus  says  he  was  son  of  Clopas  and  cousin  of  Jesus. 
If  Hegesippus  had  regarded  the  four  '  brethren  of  Jesus '  as  his 
cousins,  he  would  surely  have  de>ignated  Symeon's  predecessor 
also  (James  the  '  brother '  of  Jesus)  as  son  of  Clopas,  and  Symeon 
himself,  by  whom  in  this  case  the  Simon  of  Mk.  O3  Mt.  IS55 
would  be  meant;  he  would  have  designated  as  brother  of  James. 
This,  however,  is  what  he  does  not  do :  he  calls  James  simply 
*thc  Just '  (i  flucotov),  and  says  (Eus.  /f£  iii.  826)  that  men  ^  of 
the  race  of  the  Lord '  (airb  yipov^  toO  irvptov)  had  presided  over  the 
church  (in  Palestine)  in  [>eace  until  Symeon  the  son  of  Clopas,  the 
uncle  of  Jesus,  was  arraigned  and  crucified  ;  cp  iii.  206.1 

Lastly,   it  is   idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  actual 

•  brethren  of  Jesus ' :  that  is  distinctly  vouched  for  by  the 
irpurrdroKoy  of  Lk.  2? — an  expression  all  the  weightier 
because  it  has  been  ah-eady  suppressed  in  Mt.  1 25. 

If  James  and  Joses,  the  sons  of  Mary  according  to 
the  synoptists,  are  thus  no  cousins  of  Jesus,  we  could  all 
B  ConolnsioiL  ^^  n^ore  readily  believe  that  they  were 
really  apostles  or  at  least  constant  com- 
panions ( Acts  1 31 )  of  Jesus.  Such  an  assumption ,  how- 
ever, is  not  borne  out  by  a  single  hint,  and  at  the  stage 
of  the  discussion  we  have  now  reached  it  has  no  more 
interest  than  the  other  which  makes  Clopas  identical 
with  Alphaeus  and  regards  him  as  the  husband  of  Mary. 
The  Mary  in  question,  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  was 
simply  a  woman  not  known  otheru'ise  than  as  the  mother 
of  a  James  and  a  Joses.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  fourth 
evangelist  designates  her,  not  by  reference  to  these  sons 
of  hers,  but  by  calling  her  •  of  Clopas '  ?  That  he  here 
intends  the  Cleopas  of  Lk.  24 18  is  quite  improbable  (see 
Cleopas)  ;  but  neither  is  it  likely  that  he  can  have 
meant  a  man  named  Clopas  who  was  wholly  unknown 
to  his  readers.  His  allusion  must  rather  have  been  to 
the  Clopas  whom  we  know  from  Hegesippus  as  the 
brother  of  Joseph.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  allegorising 
intention  in  this  :  we  may  take  it  that  the  evangeUst  is 
following  tradition.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Clopas  was  the  husband  of  Mary,  in  which  case  James 
and  Joses  are  cousins  of  Jesus,  but  not  to  be  identified 
with  his  brothers  of  the  same  name,  nor  yet  with  the 
apostle  James  and  the  Joseph  (or  Joses)  Barsabas  of 
Acts  1 23.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  if  the  prevailing 

1  In  Eus.  /fElxx.  SO  i  Hegesippus  speaks  of  04  airi  y^vov^  roC 
KvpCov  viMKol  'lovJa,  Tov  icard  irdpKa  Aeyofif  m>v  ovtov  afcA^D  ; 
and  in  iv.  22  j  he  says  that  6  ex  OtCov  avrov  [Jesu]  ^vm-cmi'  6  rou 
KAwira  was  ai^^ibf  tov  KvpCov  Jrvrtpof .  Inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  regard  James  as  avt^fuhi  irp«arof,  as  has  been  shown,  the 
words  JfvTcpof  and  ktyoji^vov  can  mean  only  that  he  regards 
Symeon  as  '  cousin '  ana  Jude  as  '  brother '  of  Jesus  in  a  modified 
sense.  He  appears,  then,  to  favour  the  assumption  of  the  irap9*vCa 
of  Mary  at  Jesus'  birth.  All  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  he 
does  not  yet  seem  to  have  drawn  the  further  consequence  of 
denving  other  sons  to  her.  His  statement  that  Clopas  was  the 
uncle  of  Jesus,  therefore,  does  not  proceed  upon  any  such  theory 
as  that  in  favour  of  which  it  has  (as  we  have  seen)  been  applied, 
and  therefore  in  respect  of  trustworthiness  is  open  to  no  suspicion. 
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usus  loquendi  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  that  Clopas  is 
designated  as  the  father  of  Mary.  In  this  case  it  is 
Mary  herself  who  is  the  cousin  of  Jesus.  In  either  case 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  synoptists  she  should  be 
characterised  not  by  her  relationship  to  Jesus,  but  simply 
by  mention  of  her  sons;  and  this  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  the  uncle  of  Jesus  who  is  intended,  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  mention  of  Clopas  in  this  con- 
nection is  correct. 

The  apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  following  the  combina- 
tioD  mentioned  above  (ft  4),  for  the  most  part  identify  Symeon, 

son  of  Clopas,  the  second  bbhoj>  of  Jerusalem 

6.  Later      spoken    of   by   Hrgesippus,   with   the  apostle 

traditiOBB.    Simon  the  Cananaean  (A V  '  the  Zealot  *) ;  some 

give  him  in  addition  the  name  of  Judas,  and 
some  make  the  name  of  his  father  his  own  {proper  name  also,  but 
in  the  form  Cleopas  or  Cleophas,  so  that  he  is  identified  also  with 
the  disciple  mentioned  in  Lk.  34 18.  He  is  at  the  same  time 
enumerated^  among  '  the  Seventy '  of  Lk.  10 1  (Lipsius,  Apokr. 
Ap.-geKk.  ii.  2  142/!).  According  to  the  Treeuure-cavei^SchatS' 
hdhU,  ed.  Bezold,  i888,  p.  267,  5;  see  Thes,  Syr.  cd.  Payne- 
Smith,  col.  3629),  a  Syriac  collection  of  legends  dating  from  the 
sixth  century,  he  was  brother  not  only  of  Nicodemus(a  statement 
made  of  the  apostle  Judas  also  in  a  Latin  list  of  apostles  given 
in  Lipsius,  1 193),  but  also  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea.     p.  w.  S. 

CLOTH,  CLOTHINO.  On  these  and  similar  words 
see,  generally,  Dkess,  §  i. 

The  words  are  used  with  considerable  looseness  and  fre> 
quently  interchange  with  others  of  similar  meaning.  *  Cloth ' 
(and  'clothes')  occasionally  render  1^3  (Drrss,  §  l[iD,  and 
nVoB'  (Mantle),  also  once  T3pp,  3  K.'si.q,  AV  (Bed,  |  3); 
for  (Tii^i',  Mt.  27  59,  see  Linen.  '  Cloth '  to  denote  material 
or  fabric  is  found  only  in  Esth.  1 6,  RVntir.  For  *  cloths 
of  service*  (Ex.  31 30,  etc.,  AV;  TTB'n  ^-riSi)  see  Dress, 
I  3  n.  For  'striped  cloths'  (Pr.  7i6  RV,  nbon)  see  Linen. 
RV  prefers  'cloths'  in  Ezek.  27 20  (nj3),l  Lk.  24 12  (o^kiov), 
where  AV  has  'clothes,*  and  'clothes'  otherwise  recurs  in  Gen. 
49  15  AV  (nio,  RV  'vesture'),  i  S.  4 12,  EV  (to),  Eiek.  2724, 
AV  (diSj,  RV  'wrappings*:  see  Dress,  §  i  [2]).  'Clothing' 
is  used  to  render  the  general  terms  B^)37  (Job  24  7),  n^  {ib. 
22  16),  nD30  (Ls.  23  18X  niB?a^n  (ib.  69  17),  as  well  as  the  specific 
^)ov.  Is.  36(Manti-eX 

CLOUD.  PILLAR  OF  (ijpn  n^tar).  Exod.1321; 

see  Pillar  of  Cloud. 

CLUB  (nnin.  tothah  -,  c4)ypa  Jq^  41 29  [ai]  rv,  av 

•  dart ').     Read  tartah  'javelin,'  and  see  Weapons. 

CNIDUS  (kniAoc  [AKV  :  Ti.  WH]),  a  city  on  Cape 
Crio  (anc.  Triopium)  in  the  extreme  SW.  of  Asia  Minor, 
between  Cos  and  Rhodes.  It  was  originally  built  upon 
the  rocky  island  {vijcoi  if\lnj\^  SearpoetSiffs,  Strabo,  656) 
forming  the  cape,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
— thus  making  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.  and  the 
other  on  the  S.  of  the  isthmus  (cp  Mitylene  and 
M3mdus). 

The  inhabitants  soon  spread  eastwards  over  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  moles  of  the  large  southern  port  are 
still  in  existence,  as  well  as  much  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
situation  of  Cnldus  was  eminently  favourable  to  its  development 
as  a  commercial  and  naval  power ;  but,  curiously  like  Cos  in  this 
respect,  it  played  no  part  as  a  naval  state— probably  owing  to 
the  repressive  mfluence  of  Rhodes. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  was  inevitable. 
It  lies  upon  the  maritime  highway  (cp  Thuc  835,  irepl 
TpidiTLw  tAj  dir'  Aly&irrov  hXxddaf  Tpo<rj3aXXoi^at 
^v\\an^dy€ip).  Very  early  it  had  trade  with  Egypt 
and  shared  in  the  Hellenion  at  Naucratis  (Herod.  2178). 
At  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  Cnidus  had 
attracted  Jewish  settlers,  for  in  i  Mace.  15  23  it  appears 
in  the  list  of  places  to  which  the  circular  letter  of  the 
Roman  senate  in  favour  of  the  Jews  {ctrca  139-8  B.C.) 
is  said  to  have  been  addressed.  Paul  must  have  passed 
the  city  on  his  way  to  Caesarea  (Acts  21 1/ ) ;  but  its 
name  occtirs  only  in  Acts  277  (^paSurXooOirres  koI  fi6\is 
yevdfiewoi    KarA   t^k    Kwldov)   after    Myra   had    been 

1  For  rsn  nj33  GrS.  reads  fSn  '22;  but  we  should  more 
probably  emend  to  D'^'TO  rJ33  'with  young  suhirs'  (cp 
Horse,  Mizraim,  |  2  a  end);  ^33  became  33,  and  from  the 
transposition  and  confusion  of  letters  vttm  easily  arose  (Che.). 
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passed,  on  the  voyage  to  Rome.  The  continuous  NW. 
(Etesian)  winds  had  made  the  voyage  over  the  130  m. 
between  Myra  and  Cnidus  tedious  ;  and  rendered  the 
direct  course  from  Cnidus,  by  the  N.  side  of  Crete, 
impossible  {fiij  irpwreCjifTOs  rifias  rod  dy^fiov). 

The  wines  of  Cnidus,  especially  the  kind  called  Protropos, 
excelled  any  produced  in  Asia  (Str.  617).  The  best  claim  of  the 
city  to  renown  lies  in  the  intellectual  acti\-ity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  their  encouragement  of  art.  They  possessed,  at  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi,  two  pictures  by  PolygnOtus  (middle  of  fifth  century; 
Paus.  X.  25  lyC).  They  bought  the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  (his 
masteipiece,  quam  ut  vidtrent  tnultt  navigaverunt  Cnidum; 
Plin.  ^iVxxxvi.  b  4  :  the  Cnidians  especially  worshipped  Aphro- 
dite, Paus.  i.  1  3).  In  addition,  they  nad  works  by  Bryaxis  and 
Scopas.  Eudoxus  the  astronomer,  Ctesias  the  physician  and 
historian,  Agatharchides^  and  Sostratus  the  architect  who  built 
the  Pharos  of  Alexandna,  all  belonged  to  Cnidus  (cp  Str.  119, 
656). 

For  plan  and  views  of  the  remains  see  Newton's  Hist,  of 
Discavtries  at  H alicarnassus^  etc,  i86z-63;  'J  ravels  asuL 
Discottries  in  the  Levanty  2ifqf  w.  I.  W. 

COACH  (n^).  Is.  6620  AV««-     See  Litter. 

COAL.  The  coal  of  OT  and  NT  is  undoubtedly  char- 
coal. A  piece  of  black  charcoal  was  termed  on?  ( pehhdm  ; 
cp  perh.  Ass.  peniu  [or  p^mtu*']  '  fire '  ; 
Prov.  26  ai  [iaxdpa].  Is.  44  la,  64  i6t 
[dwOpa^ ;  carbo\) ;  pieces  in  process  of  combustion, 
'live  coals,'  rhm,  D'Sna  {£<ihhiUth,  gehhdllm ;  cp  Ar. 
jahima  to  glow,  and  perh.  Ass.  gufilu,  a  shining  precious 
stone ;  dvdpa^ ;  pruna:),  and  often,  more  precisely, 
9M  'Vna  (coals  of  fire).  Lev.  16  la,  etc.  In  this  distinction, 
which  is  not  uniformly  observed  (cp  Is.  44  12  54  16), 
lies  the  point  of  the  vivid  comparison  Prov. 26 ai  (RV 
'  as  coals  are  to  hot  embers, '  etc. ). 

Of  the  other  words  rendered  by '  coal '  in  the  OT  it  b  sufficient  to 
say  that  nflST,!  rispdk  (Is.  66)  Is  rather  a  '  hot  stone '  (so  RVmg. ; 
dv0pa^),  the'  0'?^!  [na^J,  rtfdphlm,  of  i  K.  196  (cKicpw^ia? 
6Avp[e](n}()  being,  in  like  manner,  the  hot  stones  on  which  Elijah's 
cake  was  baked  (see  Bread,  S  al^l)  I  that  fj^T,  reseph^  identified 
by  the  Rabbins  with  I^T,  re^eph,  and  twice  rendered  'coals' 
(Ct.86  AV,  Hab.S5  AV,  RVmff. ;  AVmg.  'burning  diseases'), 
is  rather  'flame'  or  fire-bolt  (cp  RV);^  and  that  n'lne^,  fek^r 
(Lam.  48^  anrp6\ii ;  carbones;  £V,  '  their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coal*),  IS  properly  '  blackness '  (so  the  margins ;  others  '  soot ' 
[ful/go]). 

The  Hebrews  doubtless  used  for  fuel  as  great  a 
variety  of  woods  as  the  modem  Syrians  now  use  (see 
Post  in  P£FQ,  '91,  pp.  118^).  Several 
are  named  in  Is.  44 14-16.  Ps.  1204(RV™K) 
mentions  'coals  of  broom  (cnn),'  a  desert  shrub  which, 
when  reduced  to  charcoal,  throws  out  an  intense  heat 
(on  the  text  see  Juniper).  The  references  to  thorns  as 
fuel  (on/D,  D*sip)  are  many  ;  particular  mention  is  made 
of  the  buckthorn  or  perha{)s  bramble  (tbk,  Ps.  589  [10]), 
of  chaff — chopped  straw  {tibn).  the  refuse  of  the 
threshing-floor  (Mt.  3ia). — and  of  withered  herbage 
(Mt  630  Lk.  12a8).  At  the  present  time  the  favourite 
fuel  of  the  Bedouin  is  the  dung  of  camels,  cows  (cp 
Ezek.  415),  asses,  etc.,  which  is  carefully  collected,  and, 
after  being  mixed  with  tibn  or  chopped  straw,  is  made 
into  flat  cakes,  which  are  dried  and  stored  for  the 
winter's  use.  We  may  assume  that  this  sort  of  fuel 
was  not  so  much  required  before  the  comparative 
denudation  of  the  country,  though  Ezek.  4  ia-15  certainly 
suggests  that  it  was  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  charcoal  was  burned  in  a  brasier  (rk,  Jer.  36  aa_^  ; 

AV   'hearth,'  RV  'brasier')  or  chafing-dish  (b^k  nVa, 

«  TK*  ii«.w>i.  2^^- 126.  RV  •  pan  of  fire'),— at  least 
s.  ine  nearwL  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  wealthy.     The 

'fire  of  coals'  (dySpaKid)  at  which  Peter  warmed 
himself  in  the  high  priest's  palace  was  no  doubt  a  fire 
of  charcoal  (so  RV««)  in  a  brasier*  (Jn.  18 18  21 9). 

^  TiTW  nBiflf  'coal'  (=Ar.  mff**")  is  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
nSXT»  *  pavement '  (cp  verb  in  Cant.  3  10),  which  corr^ponds  to 
At.  rasafa^  '  to  arrange  side  by  side ' :  see  Dr.  TensesW,  331. 

2  See  Dr.'s  elaborate  note  on  Dt.8224. 

S  For  the  arrangement  of  a  modem  Syrian  '  hearth,'  see 
Landberg's  Prcvefves  et  Dictons^  73ft  >55  (with  illustration). 
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In  the  houses  of  the  humbler  classes,  the  hearth  (rnj^'io, 
only  of  altar-hearth  Lev.  62  [9] ;  mod.  Ar.  mawkiJa) 
was  probably  a  mere  depression  in  the  floor,  the  smoke 
escaping,  as  best  it  could,  through  the  door  or  the 
latticed  window  (nanK,  Hos.  183,  EV  'chimney').  See 
Lattice.  Chimneys  there  were  none ;  the  AV  render- 
ing, •  ere  ever  the  chimneys  in  Zion  were  hot '  in  4  Esd. 
6  4,  is  based  on  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  text  (RV  •  or 
ever  the  footstool  of  Zion  was  established ' ). 

Coal  and  coals  supply  a  variety  of  metaphors.     Thus 
•  to  quench  one's  coal  *  (n^na  2S.  14?  ;   cp  the  classical 


4.  Metaphors. 


^(inrvpw,    and  see   Dr.    ad  loc,)   Is  a, 


pathetic  figure  for  depriving  a  person 
of  the  privilege  of  posterity,  othenvise  expressed  as  a 
putting  out  of  one's  candle  (rather,  'lamp') — Prov. 
189  etc.  To  heap  '  coals  of  fire,'  or  glowing  charcoal, 
on  an  enemy's  head  must,  it  would  seem,  be  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  revenge  calculated  to  awaken  the  pains  of 
remorse  in  his  breast  (Prov.  25  aa^  (MT).  Rom.  12ao). 
Again,  '  kindle  not  the  coals  of  a  sinner  * — that  is,  do 
not  stir  up  his  evil  passions — is  the  sage  advice  of  the 
son  of  Sirach  ( Ecclus.  8 10) ;  cp  Ecclus.  11 32,  'from  a 
spark  of  fire  a  heap  of  many  coals  (drdpaKid)  is 
Idndled,'  which  finds  an  echo  in  Ja.  85.        A.  R.  s.  K. 

COASTLAND  (Is.  20 6t  RV;  Is.  11  11  28a6  24  15 
69 18  Jcr.26aa  Ezek.896  Dan.  11 18  Zeph.2ii;  RVmg.,  in  Jer. 
474  '  sea  coast ') ;  a  rendering  of  ^K  (Ki)ot>« ;  EV  usually '  isle '  or 
'  island/  AVn«.  occasionally  '  country '  or  *  region  *),    See  Islk. 

COAT,  an  inexact  rendering : 

(i)  Of  njhs  (see  Tunic)  in  Gen.  37 3  EV  (RVmg.  'long 
garment '),  Ex.  284,  etc. ;  (2)  of  S'^D  ini  S.  2 19  AV  (RV  •  robe  * ; 
see  Tunic)  ;  (3)  of  ^2T0  in  Dan.  821  AV  (AVnur-  ♦  mantle',  RV 
'hosen';  see  Brbkches);  (4)  of  x^ntr  in  Mt.540  EV  (see 
Tunic)  ;  (5)  of  yAofiiJ*  in  2  Mace.  12 35  AV(see  Mantle).  For 
'  broidered  coat   see  Embroidery,  S  i. 

COAT  OF  MAIL  occurs  as  a  rendering  of  mnn,  iaArd 
(Ex.2832  8923  RV:  AV  habergeon'),  jne^,  I/fydn'iU.  59 17 
RVmg.,   EV   'breastpUte'),  and    D'^^S  P'f^f  iS.lTs  EV; 

see  BREASTPIJiTB. 

COCK  (AAeKTcop).  Mt.263474  Mk.1335  14307a 
Lk. 22 34 60  Jn.  I838  18 27.  On  the  'cock -crowing* 
{dK€KTopo4Hayla)  spoken  of  in  Mk.1835  information  is 
given  elsewhere  (see  Day,  §  4).  Mt.,  Lk.,  and  Jn. 
speak  of  only  this  cock-crowing.  The  tradition  preserved 
in  Mark,  on  the  other  hand  (though  the  text  in  the  MSS 
differs),  refers  to  a  second.  Thus  the  cock  had 
completed  its  journey  to  Palestine.  Its  home  was  in 
India ;  thence  it  came  to  Babylonia^  and  Persia. 
Homer  indeed  gives  AXexrup  as  the  name  of  a  man  ; 
but  Aristophanes   {Av,    438)  considers  the  cock  the 

*  Persian  bird. '  To  the  Jews,  too,  as  well  as  (presum- 
ably) to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  a  Persian  bird,  even 
though  the  Targumic  and  Talmudic  word  for  cock 
(Viarm)  may  have  a  Babylonian  origin.' 

Not  improbably  we  have  in  Prov.  80  31  a  reference  to 
the  impression  which  it  produced  not  so  long  after  its 
introduction  into  Palestine.  The  evidence  of  the 
versions  *  in  favour  of  the  rendering  '  cock '  cannot  be 
regarded  lightly,  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  the 
sense  of  '  well  girt  up '  for  n*nT,  or  for  the  application 
of  the  term  to  the  greyhound.  The  Talmudic  Tn?  also 
certainly  means  some  bird  (a  kind  of  raven).*    The 

1  For  another  view  of  this  passage,  involving  an  emendation 
of  the  text,  see  Che. /*«;.  J^et,  Li/e.  142,  who  follows  Bickell. 

3  There  is  said  to  be  a  representation  of  a  cock  on  a  cylinder 
seal  of  the  reign  of  Nabu-na'id. 

>  So,  at  least,  Hommel,  Hastings'  DB 1 2x4. 

4  OBKAC  (2466)  oAticTwp  hnn^itaaiiv  ^Actotf  «v^x<^*  simi- 
larly Aq.,  Theod.,  Quinta,  Pesh.  ^»v^(:  gaUut  succinctus 
lumhos  (Vg.X  Wildeboer  ('97)  speaks  inconsistently,  but  favours 
the  renderinjg  *  cock,'  if  d*^D  "^ay  be  altered.  For  '  greyhound ' 
he  has  nothii^  to  say. 

s  See  the  Diets,  of  Levy  and  Jastrow:  Rashi  here  renders 

*  starling '  (cp  Syr. )  i»  f  J;  Ar.  turxHr), 
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key  to  the  difference  of  usage  is  supplied  by  Ar.  sarsara, 

•  to  make  a  shrill  noise ' ;  hence  sarsar'*"  is  used  in 
Arabic  for  both  the  cricket  and  the  cock.  The  kin- 
dred Hebrew  word  also  might  be  widely  used  :  ( i )  for 
the  cock,  (2)  for  the  starling.  The  second  element  in 
the  phrase  D;3no  n*n]  is  seemingly  a  difficulty.  The 
word  is  no  doubt  corrupt  Dyserinck  and  Gr^tz  would 
read  Kbano ;  cp  0  iwrepiTarQv.  To  keep  nearer  to 
the  Hebrew  and  to  find  a  more  striking  phrase,  it  is 
better  to  read  Dganp  and  render  '  the  cock  who  loves  to 
take  up  a  quarrel.'  EV  rather  uncritically  gives  Grey- 
hound {g.v. ) :  cp  Fowl,  §  2. 

There  is  a  word  in  Job  8836  {^^)  which  Vg.,  the 
two  Targs.,  and  Delitzsch  render  •  cock  *  (AV  •  heart,' 
RV  'mind,'  mg.  'meteor').  As,  however,  it  is  evident 
that  some  sky-phenomenon  is  meant,  we  should  almost 
certainly  read  for  nar.  nrpi  '  the  bow  star,'  to  cor- 
respond to  nmn  (so  read  for  n^no),  'the  lance  star.' 
The  bow  star  is  Sinus,  the  lance  star  Antares.  See 
Che.  /BL,  1898.  T.  K.  c 

COCKATRICE  is  an  archaic  English  word,  derived 
or  corrupted  from  the  mediaeval  I-^t.  calcatrix  [see  the 
New  Eng,    Dict.^    s.v.\    but  often   confounded   with 

•  crocodile ' ;  the  form  of  the  word  suggested  the  fable 
that  the  animal  was  hatched  by  a  cock  from  the  egg  of 
a  viper.  For  Pr.  2832  AV  (EV"*-  Adder;  RV"*- 
•basilisk')  and  Is.  118  SQsJer.  8i7t  AV(RV  'basilisk.' 
EV"«-  •  or  adder ' ;  ♦jyc^,  sipJioni)  see  Serpent,  § 
I  (7).  For  Is.  14  a9t  (yss,  sepha,  EV  as  before.  Vg. 
regulus)  see  Serpent,  §  i  (6).  (5  has  pcurOUffKo^  in 
Is.  595  (EV  Viper,  Heb.  V/^/'M)  and  in  Ps.90[91]  13 
(EV  Adder,  Heb.  pethen).  Horapollon  (li)  identifies 
the  basilisk  with  the  Egyptian  urseus,  a  golden  image  of 
which  is  the  usual  ornament  of  the  divine  or  royal 
head-dress.  Probably  this  was  the  kind  of  serpent 
meant  by  ©  ;  the  uraeus.  being  divine,  had  of  course 
extraordinary  powers  (see  Skrpent,  §  i.  nos.  6  and  7). 

Aocordin^  to  Furetiirc,  the  cocatrix  (cockatrice)  is  a  kind  of 
basilisk  which  haunts  caverns  and  pits.  The  name  calcatrix^ 
however,  properly  means  the  ichneumon.  Under  the  form 
Chalcadri,  we  rind  it  in  the  Slavonic  Secrets  of  Enoch  (12 1  15  iX 
where,  however,  the  writer  may  be  thinking  of  the  crocodile. 
See  Crochdilb.  t.  K.  c. 

COCKLE,  EV«»K-,  better  'noisome  weeds'  (fl^^, 
bd*Uh  ;  Batoc  [BKAC]),  Job  81 4ot.  The  cognate  verb 
means  in  Hebrew  •  to  stink ' ;  but  the  primary  sense 
of  the  root,  according  to  Noldeke  ( ZZ>il/G  40  727  ['86]). 
is  the  more  general  one  of  badness  or  worthlessness. 
A  kindred  substantive  is  o*b^m^.  '  wild  grapes '  (Is.  634). 
As  ne^Ka  occurs  only  once  in  Hebrew  and  is  unknown 
to  the  cognate  languages,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  identification  with  a  particular  plant,  such  as 
the  •  cockle '  of  EV  ;  still,  as  etymology  seems  to  point 
to  some  'stinking  weed,'  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  perhaps 
the  reference  is  to  the  stinking  arums. 

Several  of  the  arums  are  plentiful  in  Syria — e.g'.,  Arum  Dios- 


ipposin_  ,,  ,       ^ 

by  tne  parallelism  of  tfie'verse.    The  older  English  Versions  use 
'  cockle   as  the  rendering  of  ^i^avia  in  Mt.  IS.    See  Tarrs. 

N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

CaSL£S7BIA(K0iAH  cypiA  [BAL])— t.^.,  'hollow 

Syria,'   first   mentioned   in    i  Esdras,    where    (/cofXiy)* 

ItvpLa  K.  ^oLyiicij  represents  iTinO  '12V,  the 

*°^®*  Aram,  equivalent  of  the  Heb.  vijn  "l^y  (cp 

Ezra  836  Neh.  87). 

The  name  occurs  in  1  Esd.  2 17  24^  a7=Ezra4  1016/I  ao; 
I  Esd.  63727  29  =  Ezra5  36668;  zEsd.7i  867  =  Exra6i3  836. 
©'s  vrrsion  of  the  canonical  Ezra  regularly  renders  by  w4pay 
(but  vtpa  Ezra  667  21  25  [BA])  rov  worafiov;  once,  however, 

1  So  0BKAO  renders  D^e^KS  by  Moytfcu  in  Is.  624.     Pesh., 
however,  'carobs'  (see  Husks). 
3  ic  is  a  few  times  omitted— r./-.,  x  £$d.  225  63,  etc. 
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kwipa  T.  WOT.,  in  Ezra 4  20  [BA).  With  this  we  may  compare 
the  v^poK  Evdforov.  which,  with  tA  koLtw  t^  'Aviat  uifni 
(Asia  Minor,  N  W.  of  Taurus)  appears  in  the  famous  Gaoatas 
inscription  of  Darius  I.  {BulL  Corr.  HelL  18  529  ('89),  14  6^8  ; 
cp  Meyer,  Entst.  loyC).  llie  same^  Aramaic  designation  is 
found  upon  a  coin  of  the  Persian  period  '  Mazdai  .  .  .  who  is 
over  Kin3  n3y'  (cp  Hal.  Mil.  Epig,  64^),  and  seems  to  be  the 
oricin  of  the  name  of  the  Persian  province  A  rbdya  (fc»r  another 
weM'Supported  view,  see  Akabia,  {  2).  ^  ^Kvitai  and  'Apafiia 
occur  together  as  one  archonship  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Anahasis 
(see  Marq.  Fund.  39^.)-*  That  the  Mineean  pnj  "I3y  is  to  be 
connected  with  13B,  aridya,  though  affirmed  by  Hartmann 
{ZA  11 81),  Meyer  (id.  327),  and  Marq.  {ofi.cit.  jAj;  cp  Eber, 
iX  is  strenuously  denied  by  Glaser  (cp  Ml'Gt  1097,  8  3 _/fi ;  see 
Hommel,  AHT  y2^ff.\  who  is,  however,  perhaps  too  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  an  exceedingly  remote  date  for  the 
inscriptions  in  question. 

Coelesyria  is,  strictly,  the  designation  applied  since 
the  time  of  the  Seleucidae  to  the  depression  between  the 
o  VvfAvif  ^^*^  Lebanons,  otherwise  known  as  the 
3.  tJTOMl*.  ^^^..^  ^f  Lebanon  (cp  Josh.  11 17  I27).  the 
mod.  Bekd*  \  cp  Lebanon.*  In  the  Grecian  period 
the  term  includes  all  £.  Palestine.  Thus,  according  to 
Josephns  {Ant.  i.  11  5),  the  seals  of  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  in  it,  and  among  its  towns  he  mentions 
Scythopolis  and  Gadara  {ib.  xiii.  13  2/).  In  its  widest 
sense  it  included  Raphia  (so  Polyb.  5 80),  and  stretched 
'  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  and  Egypt'  [Ant.  xiv.  45). 
In  I  Esd.  and  Maccabees  (see  below)  these  are  its 
limits  ;  and,  roughly  used,  rather  in  a  political  than  in  a 
geographical  sense,  it  and  Phoenicia  constitute  the  more 
southerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae.  At 
this  period  the  districts  referred  to  appear  as  one  fiscal 
domain,  under  the  suzerainty  of  one  governor  (viz., 
Apollonius  [2  Mace.  85]  Ptolemy  [88]  Lysias  [10  11]). 
Under  the  Romans  the  term  was  again  restricted,  and 
Coelesyria  (with  Damascus  as  its  capital ;  cp  Ant.  xiii.  153 
B/\.4B)  was  officially  separated  from  Phoenicia  and 
Judaea (^a/.  xii.  4  x  and  4 ;  Pliny,  5  7).  When,  therefore, 
in  47  and  43  B.C.,  Herod  was  in  command  of  Coele- 
syria. he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  authority  over  the 
southern  province,  S.  A.  C. 

COFFER  (T|7«).  iS.68iii5t. 

6  has :  in  r.8  ck  Btiian  /kpcx^i"  [B*],  'pvtx.  [Bab  rid.],  gy  $. 
apyoC[A]f  ty  $.  fiaepya^lL]'.  in  tfif,  11 15,  ro0cua  tpyafi[B],  to  0. 
ofTfoQ  [A],  9v  0eftart  fiat^a^  and  ro  0.  fiatpya^  [Lj.  Aq.  Adp^o^ 
(or  v^f);  Sym.  Aopt'oxtoy;  Jos.  y\w<roicofiov»  Vg.  always 
ca/sftla. 

The  foreign-looking  but  really  corrupt  word  argdt 
illustrates  the  need  of  a  more  correct  Hebrew  text  (see 
Text.  §44/.). 

We  cannot  accept  the  far-fetched  etymologies  of  Lag. 
i^Obfrs.  85)  and  Klo.  {Satn.^  ad  loc.\  The  \  probably  sprang 
out  of  a  '  final  nOn  '  (|),  which  was  attached  as  a  correction  to 
an  ordinary  nOn — thus  }j-)m  (cp  -ay  [B]).  In  this  case  the 
'coner'  was  really  not  distinguished  in  name  from  the  ark 
(l"nK)t  Or  w  «*/uiari  (»,  cp  Lev.246)— *.r.,  n3n;?ca  —'in  a 
pile,'  may  represent  the  true  text ;  but  more  probably  9i\ui.=- 
^/4a=9i7iciT  'box.'  See  Che.  Exp.  T.  10 521  (Aug.  '09),  and  on 
the  narrative  which  contains  the  word,  see  Budde  {SliOT%  who 
carefully  separate^i  the  interpolations.  t.  K.  C. 

COFHN  (P^.  copoc),  Gen.  60  a6;  also  Lk.  7x4 
AV»»«-     See  Dead,  §  i. 

COHORT  (cneipA).  ActslOx.  See  Army,  §  10; 
Cornelius,  §  1. 

COLA,  RV  Chola  (xcoAa  [B],  ko).  [A],  kcciAa 
[fc<c.a-]^ — om^  Vg.  Syr.), — mentioned  with  Betomes- 
THAM,  Bebai,  and  Chobai  (see  Choba),'  as  places  to 
which  orders  were  sent  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the 

1  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  of  Darius 
Hjrstaspis  between  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  In  another  in- 
scription of  the  class,  however,  this  position  is  occupied  by 
Arb^a  (cp/<mr.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  10  280  ('47 J. 

3  On  the  supposed  reference  to  this  valley  (rich  in  heathen 
remains)  in  Am.  1  5  (*  valley  of  Aven  '—i.e.,  of  Sin),  see  Aven,  3. 
This  district  is  also  called  Moowof  (Strabo,  2  16 17,  ed.  Meineke 
['66]X  or  Mapavat  (Polyb.  5  45),  a  name  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  hypothetical  rnvp, '  depression* ;  cp  \/  mr>  nrv, '  to  sink.' 

S  Considerable  confusion  appears  in  the  treatment  of  this  and 
the  preceding  names  in  the  Greek  Versions. 
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enemy  after  the  death  of  Holofemes  (Judith  15  4). 
Possibly  the  Holon  of  Josh.  1651  may  be  intended 
(Z6ckler).  6K*=-*  identifies  the  place  with  Keilah  ; 
cp  Josh.  1544. 

COLHOZEH  (niir^a,  §23.  as  if  -he  seeth  all'), 
a  Jerusalemite  of  Nehemiah's  time  (Neh.  3 15 ;  om.  Bi<A, 
XoAozei  [L] ;  11 5.  x^Aga  [B^l  -Aaza  [A],  xo.  [L]). 
As  misleading  a  name  as  Pahath-moab  or  as  Hallohesh. 
A  clan  of  '  seers '  at  this  period  would  of  course  be 
interesting ;  but  the  name  is  miswritten  for  rn*.Vn  (EV 
'  Hallohesh ').  probably  under  the  influence  of  the  name 
Hazaiah,  which  follows  in  Neh.  11 5.  vrvhn  itself  is 
miswritten.     See  Hallohesh.  t.  k.  c 

COLIUS  (KcaAiOC  [A]),  i  Esd. 9 23  =  Ezra  10 23. 
Kelaiah  (g.v.). 

COLLAB.  1.  •  Collars'  in  AV  Judg.  826  become  in 
RV  •  pendants '  (7113*03).     See  Ring,  §  2. 

2.  •  Collar '  is  also  applied,  inappropriately,  to  the 
round  hole  (n§)  for  the  head  aiKi  neck  in  a  garment. 
So  in  Job 30 18,  'It  bindeth  me  about  as  the  collar  of 
my  coat*  (EV),  and  in  Ps.  1332  (RV*),  'that  flows 
down  to  the  collar  of  his  rgbes'  (Kay).  '  Collar  '  here 
should  be  'opening.' 

In  Ps.  i.c  ,  however,  it  is  thought  that  the  border  of  the 
opening,  rather  than  the  opening  itself,  must  be  intended.  ^  0 
Sym.  nave  ivi  t^v  i^v—i.e.,  the  lambskin  trimming  or  edging 
on  the  neck-opening  (cp  Tg..  ktD'K  *  fringe ').  EV,  however, 
ventures  on  'skirts  (skirt)  of  his  garments';  the  revisers  felt 
that,^  even  if  AV  gave  an  iraprooable  rendering,  they  had 
nothing  better  to  set  in  its  place.  The  text  can  perhaps  be 
corrected  (see  Che.  Ps.\^))\  it  is  certainly  not  right  as  it  stands. 
In  Job  I.e..  Budde  and  Duhm  prefer  to  render  'even  as  my  tunic' ; 
but  this  aoes  not  make  the  passage  clear.  There  is  reason 
to  think  (Che.  Exp.  Times,  lOsSaJ  (May  'g^\)  that  we  should 
read  tPBTi*  m  v.  i8a  (fi  iv\afirro)  and  *D3  and  *3mK'  m  v.  18^, 
and  render 

By  (his)  great  power  he  takes  hold  of  my  garment, 
By  the  opening  of  my  tunic  he  grasps  me. 

The  word  rendered  in  these  two  passages  'collar'  becomes 
*  hole '  in  EV  of  Ex.  28  ?2  \  the  context  suggested  this.  The 
'  hole  for  the  head '  (RV)  m  the  priestly  tne'lt  (robe)  was  to 
have  a  '  binding  (lit.  lip)  round  about ' ;  the  material  cut  out 
was  to  be  folded  over,  and  so  to  make  what  might  fairly  be 
called  a  collar.  In  later  Heb.  we  find  the  terms  nnao  (opening) 
OT  THixn  n*3  (receptacle  of  the  neck). 

3.  RV"«-  gives  'collar*  for  a  certain  instrument  of 
punishment  (pi'x,  finok,  Jer.  2926,  AV  'slocks,'  RV 
'shackles').  The  root  (like  pjo)  in  Aramaic  and 
Talmudic  means  to  bind,  to  confine.  Kimhi  takes  it 
to  be  a  manacle  for  hands,  not  a  collar.  Orelli,  on  the 
other  hand,  compares  Arab.  gindA  (necklace),  ^b^aq 
€ls  rhuf  KarapdKTTiy  represents  I'ljx  and  can  scarcely  be 
correct. 

COLLEGE,  RV  Second  Quarter  (H:^  ;  Vg. 
Secunda).  as  if  the  '  new  town  '  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  22 14  = 
2  Ch.  34  22  ;  Zeph.  1 10).     The  rendering  '  college '  is  due 

toTg.  Jon.  2  K.2214  K3D^1fc<  H^M.  'in  the  house  of 
instruction.'    See  Jerusalem. 

The  text  is,  however,  plainly  corrupt.  In  Zeph.  1  zo  the 
natural  parallel  to  the  'fish  gate'  is  the  'gate  of  the  old' 
(sec  Neh.  12  39,  where  these  gates  are  mentioned  together). 
For  narorrp,  therefore,  read  HJ^n  "Ufsb  '  from  the  gate  of  the 
old  city.'  Similarly  in  2  K.  and  2  Ch.  l.c.  (see  Huldah).  Sec 
also  Hassemah.  In  2  K.  22  14,  tuia^va  [BA],  -twa  [l.]| 
AVnuf.  'second  part,'  RV«njf.  '  Heb.  Mishneh.'  In  2  Ch.  84  22, 
fAooo-aitu  [B],  ii.9<ravai,  [A],  iuuro'ci^a  [L],  AVmg.  'in  the  school,' 
or  '  in  the  second  part,'  Rvnig.  *  Heb.  Mishneh.'  In  Zeph.  1 10, 
rtfi  iwripm  [BkAQ]  ;  AV  'the  second.' 

COLONNADE  (D^^^^),  Ezek.  40 16.  KV^i-  See 
Porch,  Temple. 

COLONY  (koAconia  [Tl  WH]),  Actsl6ia.t  See 
Philippi. 

COLOSSE,  better  ColoSM  (koAoccm  [Ti.  WH. 
and  coins  and  inscrip.] ;    koA^CCMi  later  MSS,  Byz. 
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writers,    and    some   mod.   edd.  :    the  latter  form  vras 
-.        .  ^        possibly   the    native    pronunciation'), 

{CAuruk  5«),  a  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  in  that  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  which  the  Greeks 
called  Phrygia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Colossae  were 
Hierapolis  and  Laodicea  (cp  Col.  2i  413x5/.).  As 
those  two  cities  rose  in  importance,  Colossae  seems 
to  have  continuously  declined  (cp  Rev.  In  814,  where 
the  church  in  Laodicea  ranks  among  the  seven  great 
churches  of  Asia).  Herodotus  (730;  cp  Xen.  ^na^. 
i.  2  6)  speaks  of  Colossae  as  'a  city  of  great  size': 
but  in  Strabo's  time  Laodicea  is  numbered  among 
the  greatest  of  the  Phrygian  cities,  vhilst  Colossae, 
although  it  had  some  trade,  is  only  a  x6Xur/ia  (Strabo, 
576,  578).  In  Paul's  time  Pliny  (^A^  541)  enumerates 
it  among  the  ceUberrima  oppida  of  the  district ;  but  that 
is  merely  historical  retrospect.  Its  geographical  position, 
on  the  great  route  leading  from  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates 
(it  was  passed,  e.g.,  by  Xerxes  in  his  march  through 
Asia  Minor.  Herod.  I.e.),  was  important  Hence  arises 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  place  was  ever  visited  by 
PauL 

On  his  third  journey  Paul  •  went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order'  (Acts  18 23),  and,  '  having 

9  P&nl'a  P^**^  through  the  upper  coasts  (tA  drw- 
coineddon!:?"'*  ^^>  ^""^  ^"^  Ephesus'  (Actsl9.). 

wiS^it!  natural  route  would  certainly  be  that 

followed  by  commerce,  which  would  pass 
through  Colossae,  though  travellers  might,  as  Ramsay 
suggests  (Ch.  in  R.  Emp.  94),  take  a  road  to  the  north- 
ward, avoiding  the  Lycus  valley  entirely.  It  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  us  to  admit  that  the  apostle  may  have 
passed  through  the  town  without  making  any  stay.  It 
seems  distinctly  to  follow  from  Col. 2i  ('as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh')  that  at  the  date 
of  writing  Paul  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Colossian  church  ;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  town  itself.  If  he  did  no  missionary 
work  there  on  his  third  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  his  assumed  activity  at  Colossse 
to  the  second  journey  on  the  strength  of  the  expression 

•  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of  Galatia ' 
(Acts  166)  :  on  that  occasion  he  diverged  northwards 
from  the  eastern  trade  route  leading  by  way  of  Colossae 
to  Ephesus,  and  ultimately  reached  Troas  {v.  7  /. ). 
Further,  although  ethnologically  Colossae  ranked  as  a 
Phrygian  town,  politically  it  belonged  to  Asia,  a  province 
which  was  altogether  barred  to  missionary  effort  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  journey  (Acts  166  ;  see  Asia, 
Phrygia). 

It  would  still  be  possible  to  argue  that  Paul  established 
the  Colossian  church  on  an  unrecorded  visit  made  from 
Ephesus  during  his  three  years'  slay  there  (cp  Acts  19 10, 

•  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  * ). 
Nevertheless.  Col.  I4  ('since  we  heard  of  your  faith') 
1 8  2 1  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  personal  effort  on  his 
part,  especially  when  contrasted  with  such  passages  as 
Gal.  16  I  Cor.  3x-io,  where  we  have  positive  claim  to 
the  foundation  of  the  churches  addressed.  Nor  is  it 
allowable  to  insist  that  Epaphras  and  Philemon,  who 
were  certainly  Colossians  (Col.  4x2),  must  necessarily 
have  been  converted  by  Paul  at  Colossae  itself.  The 
Colossian  church  was  an  indirect  product  of  the  apostle's 
activity  at  Ephesus.  To  whom,  then,  must  the  actual 
foundation  te  ascribed  ?  Probably  to  Epaphras.  who 
is  called  '  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ '  for  the  Colossians 
{virkp  v/x^y,  so  AV  :  better  virip  rifjuaw,  '  on  our  behalf.' 
RV),  and  their  teacher  (Col.  I7.  cp  4x2  13).  although  the 
honour  has  been  claimed  for  Timotheus,  on  the  ground 
that  his  name  is  joined  with  that  of  Paul  in  the  Salutation 
(Colli). 

1  The  name  is  probably  connected  with  Koloe  O^^ke  near 
Sardis.  Sir.  626),  the  form  being  grecized  to  suggest  .1  connection 
with  KoXocaoi.  The  more  educated  ethnic  was  KoAo<rai)>^«, 
the  illiterate  form  Ko\atr<rwrh  being  perhaps  nearer  the  native 
word.    See  Rams.  Ciii'es  and  Bishoprics  o/Phrygia^  1  212. 
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It  is  clear  from  Philem.  aa  that  Paul  looked  forward 
to  visiting  Colossae  after  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome : 
g  m-  whether  he  effected  his  purpose  is  not  known 
Coloasi&n  ^^^^  ^P  *  Tim.  4ao).  Among  the  members 
Ghnrah.  ^^  ^®  Colossian  church,  besides  Epaphras, 
"*«"•  Philemon  with  his  wife  Apphia  and  slave 
Onesimus  (Philem.  2  10^).  we  hear  of  Archippus,  perhaps 
son  of  Epaphras  (Philem.  a  Col.  417).  With  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  church,  we  may  say  that  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Gentiles,  in  this  case  the  descendants  of 
Greek  settlers  and  native  Hirygians.  deeply  imbued  with 
that  tendency  to  mystical  fanaticism  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phrygian  race.  Very  soon,  therefore,  they 
fell  away  to  angel-worship  and  a  misdirected  asceticism 
(Col.  2 16-18  21-23).  The  former  heresy  is  illustrated  by 
the  famous  rodj  <l/)X*77'^'f^  or  waM  rod* Afixt<n'paTijjov 
(church  dedicated  to  Michael),  mentioned  by  Nicetas 
Cb6niates  as  standing  at  the  chasm  of  the  Lycus. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  archangel  opened  the  chasm 
and  so  saved  the  Christians  of  Chonas  from  destruction 
by  an  inundation.  In  the  fourth  century  a  Council  at 
Laodicea  condemned  this  angel-worship.  Theodoret 
also  speaks  of  the  existence  of  the  heresy  in  this  region. 
Cp  Angel,  §  9. 

The  construcuon  of  a  strong  castle  at  ChOnai  (mod.  Chdnas\ 
3  m.  S.  of  Colossae,  was  perhaps  the  woric  of  Tustinian.  During 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century  A.D.,  under  tne  pressure  of  Arab 
incursions,  the  town  in  the  plain  was  gradually  deserted  and 
forgotten.  Hence  Nicetas  says  that  Chonai  (hvs,  own  birthplace) 
and  Colossae  were  one  and  the  same  place  (ed.  Bonn.  403).  The 
idea  even  arose  that  the  Colossians  of  the  efnstle  were  the 
Rhodians  (cp  Rams.  Cit.  and  Bisk.  1  2i4>.  The  Colossians  of 
Cedr.  1 758  are  the  Paulidans  of  the  Church  of  Argaous  in 
Armenia. 

[Authorities:  besides  Ligfatfoo^  Colossians,  see  Rams.  Cit. 
and  Bisk.  voL  i.  with  map ;  id.  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire^ 
chap.  19  with  nuip  of  the  Lycus  valley.]  w.  J.  W. 

COLOSSIANS^  and  EPHESIANS.>  EpifilM  to  the. 

These  two  epistles  are  related  so  closely  that  they 
cannot  without  disadvantage  be  considered  separately. 

Colossians  consists  of  two  distinct  portions  :  the  one 

didactic  and  polemical,  the  other  practical  and  hor- 

1    ContAiita  ^^^^''y*  ^^  whole  being  rounded  off  by 

ofcS^^  ^*  superscription  (Ix/.)  at  the  begin- 

^■'OL       ning.    and    by    commendations    of   the 

bearer,  greetings  and  other  messages,  and  the  writer's 

autograph  greeting  at  the  close  (47-18). 

In  the  introduction,  1  -^ff.,  Paul,  as  his  custom  is,  gives  thanks 
for  the  conversion  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing^  and  expresses 
the  wish  that  they  may  continue  to  grow  in  all  wisdom. 

At  V.  13,  by  a  gentle  transition,  he  passes  over  into  a  Christo- 
logical  discourse  setting  forth  the  transcendent  glory  5^  the  Son. 
and  how  he  is  head  of  the  universe  and  of  the  Church,  in  whom  all 
heaven  and  the  whole  earth  are  reconciled  to  God  (zv.  14-20) ; 
in  xrn.  ai-a3  the  readers'  personal  interest  in  Christ's  work  of 
reconciliation  is  affirmed,  and  in  w.  24-2^  Paul  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  had  it  committed  to  his  specuil  charge  to  proclaim 
the  great  secret  of  the  universality  of  salvation,  whence  it  is  that 
he  labours  and  cares  so  specially  for  the  interests  <A  his  readers. 
In  2 1-23  the  main  business  of  the  epistle  is  entered  upon— an 
earnest  warning  against  false  teachers,  who,  holding  out  hopws 
of  an  illusory  per^tion,  wish  to  substitute  all  sorts  of  Gentile 
and  Jewish  religious  observances  in  the  place  of '  Christ  akme.' 

With  the  exhortation  (3 1-4)  to  live  their  lives  in  the  heavenly 
manner,  and  conformably  to  the  new  life,  the  apostle  passes  to 
the  practical  portion  of  the  epistle.  Here  in  the  first  instance 
(3  5-17)  the  sins  of  the  old  man  that  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  the 
virtues  of  the  new  man  that  are  to  be  put  on  are  indicated 
somewhat  generally ;  then  (3  i8-4  x)  the  duties  of  wives  and 
husbands,  children  and  parents,  servants  and  masters  are 
specially  described,  with  (4  2-6)  an  urgent  call  to^  continual 
prayer  (including  prayer  for  the  success  of  his  own  mission)  and 
to  wise  and  discreet  employment  of  speech  in  their  dealings 
with  the  unconverted. 

The  contents  of  Ephesians  are,  on  the  whole,  similar  to 

those  of  Colossians ;  but  the  polemical  part  and  epistolary 

p     .      .     accessories  are  given  much  more  briefly 

y^P  ??      (only  a  superscription  1 1/. ,  and  in  621-24, 

01  tipn.       ^  sentence  devoted  to  the  bearer  of  the 

epistle,  with  parting  good  wishes),  whilst  all  the  rest  is 

1  Cp  'Air^io3i .  .  .  yivtK  KoXoir<myji,  C/G  3  4:3/00  k;  and  Wo(/k 
Exped.  482,  'Oin7<ri«i.of  'AAt^^  yvvoxKi. 
9  wpoc  KoAa0-<ra«if  [WH].     wpof  KoAo<roucif  [Ti.]. 
«  wfXK  E^«<riov«  (Ti.  WHJ. 
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treated  with  greater  amplitude.  The  doctrinal  portion 
extends  from  1 3  to  3  21.  Here  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
one  has  as  yet  quite  succeeded  in  pointing  out  any  very 
clear  and  consecutive  process  of  thought,  or  methodical 
elaboration  of  definite  themes.  To  find,  for  example, 
in  I3-X4  'the  operations  of  divine  grace,'  and.  more 
explicitly,  in  w.  3^  '  what  God  the  Father,'  in  w.  7^ 
'what  God  the  Son,'  and  in  w.  13^  'what  God  the 
Spirit  has  done,'  is  to  force  the  text  into  moulds  of 
thought  that  are  foreign  to  it.  Strictly,  this  part 
of  the  epistle  is  simply  a  parallel,  carried  out  \%ith 
unwonted  fulness,  to  the  thanksgivings  with  which  Paul 
is  accustomed  to  introduce  all  his  letters : — an  act  of 
praise  to  God  who  has  wrought  for  all  mankind  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  misery  through  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  and  who  has  made  the  Church,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  head,  to  be  the  centre  of  a  new  and  glorious 
world. 

In  1 3-14  Paul  bcffins,  then,  with  praise  to  God  who  from  all 
eternity  has  gracious!]^  diosen  hb  people  to  salvation ;  in  1 15-23 
he  expresses  his  special  joy  that  his  r^ulers  are  among  those 
who  have  thus  been  chosen.  2  x«xo  brings  into  a  strong  and 
vivid  li^ht  the  absoluteness  d[  the  contrast  between  their  ^rmer 
and  their  present  state,  and  the  fact  that  the  happy  change  b 
due  to  divine  grace  alone ;  further,  it  b  taught  that  the  dbtinc- 
ti<m  between  the  uncircumcised  wad  the  circumcised  people  of 
the  promise  has  been  obliterated  by  the  blood  of  Chrbt  (2  iz  x^), 
and  that,  in  the  new  spiritual  buildinz,  where  Chrbt  b  the  chief 
comer  stone,  those  who  were  afar  on  are  incorporated  as  well 
as  those  who  were  nigh  (2  14-22) ;  there  are  no  more  strangers 
and  foreigners.  ^  To  proclaim  the  full  and  unimpaired  interest 
of  the  Gentiles  in  the  gospel  has  been  the  noble  function  divinely 
assigned  to  Paul  (3  x-za) ;  hb  readers  roust  not  allow  hb  present 
tribulations  to  shake  their  confidence  in  any  way  (8x3).  Hb 
prayer  (8 14  J^),  closing  with  a  doxology  (20/!),  b  tKat  they 
may  ever  go  on  jgrowmg  in  faith,  in^  love,  and  in  knowledge, 
until  at  last  nothmg  more  b  wanting  in  them  of  all  the  fulness 
of  God. 

4i-x6,  at  the  banning  of  the  practical  section,  urges  the 
readers  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  uniun  that  has  thus  been 
brought  about,  to  walk  worthily  of  the  Christian  vocation,  and 
each  to  take  his  part  in  the  common  task  according  to  the  measure 
of  hb  power,  so  that  the  whole  may  ever  grow  up  more  fully  into 
Chrbt.  What  yet  remains  of  the  old  man  and  heathen  life 
must  be  sedulously  put  away  (4 17-24) ;  truthfulness,  uprightness, 
and  kindliness  of  speech  and  act  must  be  culti%-ated  as  the  true 
bases  of  social  life  (4  25-32) ;  of  these  we  have  the  best  examples 
in  the  love  of  God  and  Chrbt  (5  x  /,).  In  5  3-21  personal  holiness 
and  the  walk  of  believers  as  wise  and  pure  children  of  light  are 
further  described.  In  522-69  the  duties  of  members  of  house- 
holds in  their  several  places  and  relations  are  treated  in  the 
same  order  as  in  Col.  3x8^;  and  the  very  elaborate  figure  of 
the  Christian  panoply  in  6 10-20  with  the  exhortation  to  carry 
on  the  warfare  against  the  powers  of  evil  with  courage  and 
boldness — ^a  warfare  in  which  he  too  would  be  so  glad  to  join 
them  as  a  free  man— forms  a  fine  close. 

COLOSSE  {q.v.)  lay  not  far  from  the  larger  cities  of 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis,  with  the  churches  of  which 

a  rhnrrh    ^^*^  Colossian  Christians,  it  is  clear,  had 

-*--  I  kept  up  intimate  relations  from  the  first 

OX  l/OiOM».  I  (.qJ  2x4x3X5^).  These  churches  were 
not  among  those  which  had  been  directly  founded  by 
Paul;  according  to  2i  (I23)  they  had  not  yet  seen 
him  personally  ;  their  founder,  according  to  4 12  /".  1 7, 
had  been  a  certain  Epaphras.  The  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  the  epistle  is  being  written  Epaphras  is  with 
Paul  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  that  he  stood  to  him  in 
the  relation  of  a  disciple  ;  in  any  case  Paul  recognises 
the  gospel  proclaimed  by  him  as  the  true  one  and  not 
requiring  correction.  When  these  churches  were  founded 
is  not  said  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  long 
history ;  we  may  venture  to  fix  the  date  somewhere 
between  the  years  55  and  60  a.d.  As,  according  to 
4ix/.,  their  founder  was  a  Gentile  Christian,  we  may 
take  it  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  also 
were  Gentile  Christians,  an  inference  that  b  enforced  by 
I21 27/.  213.  Thus  Paul  had  a  double  right  to  regard 
them  as  belonging  to  his  missionary  field. 

Ephesus  {q.v.)  b  the  city  in  which,  according  to 
Acts  198  zo  (cp  20 31).  Paul  for  more  than  two  years — 
A  t\f  v««ii*«i  approximately  between  55  and  58  A.D. 
4.  ui  cpnesiu.  (see  Chronology,  §68/.)— in  the  teeth 
of  great  hindrances  (see  i  Cor.  15  32),  had  laboured  with 
unwonted  success  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  which, 
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until  his  arrival,  had  been  practically  imheard  of  there. 
At  last  the  riot  stirred  up  by  Demetrius  the  silversmith, 
described  in  Acts  1923^,  exposed  his  life  to  such  serious 
danger  (2  Cor.  18^.)  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  city  for  good,  and  betake  himself  elsewhere — to 
Macedonia,  in  the  first  instance  (.'\cts20i).  The  events 
of  that  period  did  not  prove  fatal  to  the  church  at 
Ephesus :  in  Rev.  2 1-7  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
churches  in  Asia,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Rom.l$ 
b  a  fragment  of  a  letter  addressed  to  it  by  Paul  (Aquila 
and  Prisca,  v.  3/ ,  as  well  as  Epaenetus,  *  who  b  the 
first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ,'  v.  5,  are  among  the 
saluted).  In  any  case  the  apostle  kept  up  a  lively 
interest  in  thb  church,  and  maintained  intimate  rela- 
tions with  it.  The  >*Titer  of  the  •  we-source,'  however,  in 
Acts 20x7-30,  describes  a  most  affecting  leave-taking 
between  Paul  and  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  whom  the 
former  had  asked  to  meet  him  at  Miletus  as  he  was  on 
hb  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  plainly  he  regards  it  as  having 
been  final.  Of  what  elements  the  Ephesian  church  was 
composed  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  apart  from 
Rom.  16  ;  the  probability  Is  that  the  majority  were 
converted  pagans  ;  but  it  b  nevertheless  certain  that  tlie 
Jews  in  Ephesus  were  numerous,  and  we  can  well 
suppose  that  others  of  their  number  besides  Aquila  and 
Pnsca  had  joined  themselves  to  the  company  of  believers 
in  Jesus  as  the  risen  Messiah.  In  fact,  when  Paul,  in 
Acts  20  29^,  In  looking  forward  to  the  time  after  his 
departure,  speaks  of  the  appearance  of  false  teachers 
and  ravening  wolves  in  Ephesus,  Judaisers  may  very 
well  have  been  meant.  Cnfortimately  the  references 
to  Ephesus  in  the  Pastoral  Epbtles  ( i  Tim.  1 3  2  Tim. 
1x5x8  4x2)  throw  no  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of 
Christianity  there.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
apostle,  after  so  long  a  residence,  must  have  become 
acquainted  in  a  very  special  manner  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  situation. 

Even  without   any  special   occasion,  perhaps,   Paul 
might  very  well  have  written  an  epistle  to  the  church 

8  Occasion  °^  Colossae  at  the  time  he  did.  Its 
of  CoL  fouiider  had  informed  him  of  the  orderly 
walk  and  steadfastness  in  the  faith  of  its 
members,  and  doubtless  also  of  their  sympathy  with 
himself.  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  he 
should  at  least  assure  them  of  his  gladness  over  the 
good  beginnings  they  had  made,  all  the  more  as  a 
suitable  opportunity  had  offered  itself  for  communicating 
with  them.  Onesimus  (49)  was  being  sent  back  to 
his  master,  Philemon,  with  a  short  letter ;  Tychicus,  a 
member  of  the  Pauline  circle,  was  accompanying  him, 
and  it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be 
entrusted  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  churches 
whose  hospitality  he  expected  to  enjoy.  The  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  however,  b  more  than  a  mere  occasional 
writing.     The  probability  is  that  Paul's  determination 

o  write  it  was  formed  immediately  on  receiving  the 
communication  from  Epaphras  as  to  the  condition 
of  Christianity  in  the  Lycus  valley ;  false  teachers  had 
made  their  appearance  in  Colossae,  and  Epaphras 
himself  felt  unable,  single-handed,  to  cope  with  their 
sophistries.  To  deal  with  these  is  the  writer's  main 
object ;  even  where  he  is  not  expressly  polemical,  as  in 
chaps.  1  and  3,  his  aim  is  to  establish  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  as  against  their  wisdom,  falsely 
so  called. 

If  the  picture  of  the  Colossian  false  teachers  does  not 
present  such  well-marked  features  as  that  of  the  Galatian 

6  Falaa    ^'^^  apostles,  there  is  no  occasion  for  sur- 

teachATfl    P""^'  ^^^  P^^^  knew  the  latter  personally, 
the  others  only  by  hearsay.  That  the 

Colossian  agitators  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  class 
as  others  that  we  read  of  in  other  places  is  too  much  to 
assume.  Many  of  the  observations  of  Paul  would  apply 
well  to  Judaisers — as  for  example  the  marked  emphasis 
with  which  it  is  said  (2 11/.)  that  the  Colossians  are 
circumcised  ^^ith  a  circmncision  not  made  with  hands, 
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and  (2x4)  that  the  handwriting  against  us  has  been  nailed 
to  the  cross  and  so  cancelled.  In  particular  the  exhorta- 
tion of  2 16,  •  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  a  feast  day  or  a  new  moon  or  a  sabbath 
day,'  seems  decisive  as  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the 
new  teachers  ;  in  this  connection  the  question  of  2ao  (cp 
28)  cannot  fail  to  suggest  Gal.  43-9,  and  one  is  strongly 
inclined  to  presume  the  condition  of  matters  in  Colossae 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  in  Galatia.  Only,  it  is 
commands  and  precepts  of  men  that  are  being  imposed 
with  a  'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not'  (282a),  it  is 
an  '  arbitrary  religion '  (i6€\o$p7j<rKla)  that  is  being  thrust 
Uf>on  the  Colossians  (223) — in  such  terms  Paul  could 
hardly  have  described  a  return  to  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  OT  law.  As  the  ascetic  interest 

(223,  'severity  towards  the  body'  ;  2x823,  'humility') 
has  a  foremost  place  with  the  false  teachers,  many  take 
them  to  have  been  Christian  Essenes  or  ascetics  of  an 
Essene  character  (cp  Essenes,  §  3/ ).  But  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  ascetic  tendencies  were  very 
widely  spread  at  that  time,  and  that  they  first  came 
into  Judaism   from  without.  According   to   28 

the  agitators  gave  themselves  out  to  be  philosophers. 
Paul  indeed  regards  their  wisdom  as  'vain  deceit' 
— according  to  2 18  they  '  are  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind,'  and  with  deceiving  speeches  seek  to 
lead  their  hearers  astray — and  when  he  so  strikingly 
emphasises  that  in  Christ  Christians  already  possess  the 
•truth'  ('all  wisdom  and  spiritual  imderstanding,'  'all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,'  1691026^ 
23),  and  so  zealously  points *out  what  is  the  right  way  to 
perfection  (1 28  3x4  4x2),  all  that  we  can  infer  from  this 
is,  that  the  innovators  in  Colossae  came  forward  with  a 
claim  to  be  able  to  lead  their  followers  from  faith  to 
knowledge,  true  wisdom,  and  a  perfect  Christianity. 
In  doing  so  they  appealed  to  visions  they  had  seen  (2 18) ; 
their  knowledge  of  the  celestial  world  entitled  them,  they 
contended,  formally  to  set  up  a  worship  of  angels,  by 
which,  however,  Christ  was  thrust  out  from  his  central 
position  as  the  only  redeemer  (2x9).  Paul  supplies  no 
details  of  their  speculations  as  to  the  powers  and  functions 
of  these  celestial  spirits  ;  but  any  such  theosophy  as  this 
cannot  be  called  Jewish  in  any  specific  sense.  How  far 
a  religiously  objectionable  dualistic  view  of  the  universe 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  these  men  will  probably  never  be  known ;  but  that 
Paul  should  raise  his  voice  so  earnestly  against  them 
while  taking  up  an  attitude  so  different  towards  the 
•  Elssenising '  weak  brethren  in  Rome  (Rom.  14/ ) — 
although  they  do  not  appear  to  have  attacked  him 
personally  at  all — ^shows  that  he,  for  his  part,  discerned 
in  them  a  spirit  that  was  foreign  to  Christianity  and 
hostile  to  it.  As  their  philosophical  tendencies  and  their 
worship  of  angels  do  not  fit  in  with  the  theory  that  they 
were  Jews  (here  Alexandrianism  helps  us  no  better  than 
Essenism),  it  will  doubtless  be  best  to  regard  these 
Colossian  false  teachers  as  baptised  '  mysteriosophists,' 
who  sought  to  bring  their  ascetic  tendencies  with  them 
into  the  new  religion,  and  had  found  means  to  satisfy 
their  polytheistic  instincts  by  the  forms  of  a  newly- 
invented  worship  of  angels.  In  doing  so  they  prided 
themselves  on  their  compliance  with  all  the  demands  of 
the  OT,  though  in  detail  they  of  course  interpreted 
these  in  an  absolutely  arbitrary  way.  It  was  this  method 
of  an  affected  interpretation  of  the  OT,  claimed  by 
them  to  be  a  guarantee  of  wisdom,  that  gav^^them 
something  of  a  Judaising  appearance  ;  but  in  so  far  as 
their  ideas  had  any  individuality  (as,  for  example,  the 
notion  that  between  man  and  the  extra-mundane  God 
tliere  is  a  series  of  intermediate  beings,  and  that 'the  thing 
of  essential  importance  is  to  secure  the  favour  of  these 
mediators  or  to  know  how  to  avoid  their  evil  influences) 
they  were  of  heathen  Jiot  Jewish  origin. 

The  Pauline  authorship  of  Colossians  has  been  denied 
in  various  quarters  since  Mayerhoff  (1838),  and,  in 
particular,   by  the  Tubingen   School   en  masse.     The 
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external  testimony  to  its  genuineness  is  the  best  possible 

7  0«niiiiiA-    — ^^  since  a  collection   of  Pauline 
mm  •  ▼oea.bn   ^^^'^^  existed  at  all,  Colossians  seems 
larv  iSc.       ^^  ^^®  *^^"  invariably  included.     In 
^^'  form,  nevertheless,  the  epistle  presents 

many  striking  peculiarities.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  words  which  Paul  nowhere  else  uses — amongst  them, 
especially,  long  composites  such  as  wi0a¥o\oyla  (24), 
ififiare^eiy  (2x8) ;  and  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the 
apostle's  most  current  expressions,  such  as  fri,  5i6,  6.pa, 
are  absent,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  there  are 
fewer  anacoloutha  than  elsewhere  in  Paul,  as  well  as  a 
greater  number  of  long  periods  built  up  of  participial 
and  relative  clauses.  These  difficulties,  however, 

apply  only  to  the  first  half  of  the  epistle,  and  even  here 
the  genuine  Pauline  element  is  still  more  in  evidence 
than  the  peculiarities  just  indicated ;  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  the  style,  so  far  as  old  age  or  passing  ill- 
health  may  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient  explanation, 
can  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  Paul  had  not 
so  lively  and  vivid  a  realisation  of  the  exact  opponents 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  as  in  the  case  of  those  of 
Galatia  or  Corinth.  But  in  substance  also  the 

8  IdA&a  Epistle  has  been  held  to  be  un- Pauline.  It 
*»©*••  has  been  held  to  represent  the  transition 
stage  between  the  Pauline  and  the  Johannine  theology 
— a  further  development  of  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  Christ  (lis^),  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Logos-doctrine,  according  to  which  he  is 
r^arded  as  the  centre  of  the  cosmos,  the  first-bom  of 
aU  creation  (I15),  no  longer  as  the  first -bom  among 
many  brethren  only  (Rom.  829).  Formulae  like  that  in 
29,  'in  him  dwells  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,' 
it  is  urged,  have  a  somewhat  gnostic  ring ;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  as  being  the  body  of  Christ  (1 24 
219),  further,  is  said  to  be  post-Pauline,  whilst  Paul  him- 
self never  gave  ethical  precepts  in  such  detail  as  we  find 
in  8x8^ 

In  answer  to  all  this,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
Colossians  exhibits  a  new  development  of  Pauline 
9.  Genuineness  ^hristology  ;  but  why  should  not  Paul 
notdUfimroTAdT ^*"*^^  ^^^^  earned  it  on  to  this  de- 
no*  pro  velopment  in  view  of  new  errors,  which 
demanded  new  statements  of  truth  ?  The  fact  is,  that 
in  some  cases,  probably,  he  has  simply  appropriated 
and  applied  to  Christ  formulae  (as,  say,  in  29)  which 
the  false  teachers  had  employed  with  reference  to  their 
mediating  beings  ;  and  his  theology  as  a  whole  never 
became  fully  roimded  and  complete  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  exclude  fresh  points  of  view  or  new  expressions. 

Unmistakable  traces  of  an  undoubtedly  later  age  cannot 
be  shown  in  the  epistle,  while  whole  section's,  such  as 
chap.  4,  can  hardly  be  iwderstood  as  the  work  even  of 
the  most  gifted  imitator.  None  of  the  gnostic  systems 
of  the  second  century  knoNi-n  to  us  can  be  shown  to 
be  present  in  Colossians,  whilst  the  false  teachers  with 
whom  the  epistle  makes  us  acquainted  could  have  made 
their  appearance  within  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
year  60  A.D.  just  as  easily  as  in  120. 

Tltere  seems  no  cogent  reason  even  for  the  invention 
of  a  mediating  hypothesis — ^whether  that  of  Ewald,  which 
makes  Timothy,  joint-writer  of  Colossians,  responsible 
for  certain  un- Pauline  expressions,  or  that  of  Holtz- 
mann,  according  to  which  an  episde  of  Paul  was  gone 
over  in  the  second  century  by  the  author  of  Ephesians. 
With  the  one  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  figure  clearly 
to  oneself  how  the  work  of  writing  the  letter  was  gone 
about ;  and  the  other  it  is  impossible  to  accept  unless 
we  choose  to  admit  irreconcilable  traits  in  the  picture 
of  the  false  teachers — as,  perhaps,  that  Paul  himself 
wrote  only  against  '  Essenising '  ascetics,  whilst  the 
theosophic  angelology  was  due  enftrely  to  the  inter- 
polator, who  had  other  opponents  in  his  mind.  Even 
in  its  mosi  difficult  parts,  however,  the  connection  ijv^ 
the  epistle  is  i^  so  Iqose  as  ever  to  force  upon  one 
the  impression^flSt  there  must  have  been  interpolation  ; 
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and,  as  regards  certain  of  the  difficulties  raised  by 
criticism,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  caution  is  al^^'ays 
Hecessary  in  dealing  with  literary  productions  of  a  period 
so  obscure.  Colossians  may  be  Pauline  quite  as  well 
as  Philippians  or  i  Thessalonians.  The  number  of  those 
who  doubt  its  genuineness  does  not  grow. 

Colossians  was  written  in  captivity  (431018),  at  the 
same  time  as  Philemon,  probably  from  Rome  (not  from 
-^  .  Caesarea),  about  63  A.D.  The  apostle  is 
'  surrounded  by  friends — Epaphras,  Mark, 
Aristarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  Jesus  Justus.  Whether 
Philippians  was  written  before  Colossians  and  Philemon, 
or  whether  Philippians  should  be  regarded  as  the  apostle's 
last  writing  is  difficult  to  decide,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  a  second  captivity.  The  Christological 
portion  of  PhiUppians  {2 4 J".)  has  much  in  common 
with  Colossians. 

If  Ephesians  also  is  really  the  work  of  Paul  (see  below, 

§15/.),   it   must   have   been   written   almost   contem- 

PaI  *i      poraneously  with  Colossians.     It  is  true, 

toEDh  ^"^®^'  ^^^  '^^  ^°^  li.  as  in  PhiL  Ix, 
^  '  Timothy  is  named  as  joint-writer,  while 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  Ephesians.  From  this,  however, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  situations  were  materially 
different,  any  more  than  it  could  be  argued  that  Colos- 
sians and  Philemon  must  be  of  different  date  because  in 
the  list  of  those  who  send  greetings  in  Philem.  23/.  we  do 
not  find  the  Jesus  Justus  named  in  Col.  4xx,  or  because, 
in  Philem.  23/. ,  Epaphras  is  called  a  fellow-prboner  and 
Aristarchus  a  fellow-worker,  whilst  in  Col.  4 10 J^.  Aristar- 
chus, as  a  fellow-prisoner,  heads  the  list  of  those  who  send 
greetings,  and  Epaphras  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  fellow -workers.  In  Eph.  3  x  13  6  20  also  Paul  is  a 
prisoner,  yet  as  much  burdened  with  work  as  in  Col.  1 
24-29  43/  Tychicus  is  introduced  in  Eph.  621/.  as 
bearer  of  the  letter,  and  as  one  who  will  be  able  to  give 
further  particulars  as  to  the  apostle's  state,  in  almost  the 
same  words  as  in  Col.  4  7/.;  and  although  there  is  no 
mention  of  Onesimus  in  Ephesians,  we  must  hold  that 
both  epistles  r^fer  to  the  same  mission. 

The  frequent  verbal  coincidences  between  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  even  in  points  in  which  the  phraseology 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  (cp,  for  example,  Eph.  1  xs/. 
and  Col.  13/19 ;  Eph.  2i  and  Col.  I2X  213;  Eph.  620 
and  Col.  434),  unless  we  have  here  a  case  of  deliberate 
imitation  by  a  later  writer,  are  intelligible  only  if  we 
assume  the  one  letter  to  have  been  written  when  Paul's 
mind  was  still  full  of  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  other.  Of  Colossians  the  only  portions  not  finding 
a  parallel  in  Ephesians  are:  the  polemical  section, 
2 1-84  (although  indeed  210-14  is  again  an  exception), 
and  the  greetings  in  4  xo-i8a ;  of  Ephesians,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  portions  not  finding  a  parallel  in 
Colossians  are  :  the  introduction  (1 3-14),  the  liturgically- 
phrased  section  (313-21),  the  exhortation  to  peaceful  co- 
operation (4x-x6),  and  the  figure  of  the  spiritual  armour, 
although  in  this  case  also  some  reminiscences  are  not 
wholly  wanting  in  Colossians. 

That  the  one  letter  is  a  pedantic  reproduction  of  the 
other  cannot  be  said.  If  we  possessed  only  one  of  them 
it  could  not  be  called  a  mere  compilation  or  paraphrase. 
The  parallel  passages  to  Col.  1 ,  for  example,  lie  scattered 
up  and  down  Eph.  1-4  (or  6)  in  a  wholly  different  order, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  definite  method  according 
to  which  the  one  writing  has  been  'used  for  the  other. 
There  is  no  sort  of  agreement  among  critics  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the  original  form  ;  but  the 
present  writer  inclines  to  consider  Ephesians  the  later, 
partly  because  in  Colossians  the  various  details  and 
peculiarities  are  better  accounted  for  by  the  needs  of  a 
church  not  yet  far  advanced  ethically,  and  exposed  to 
danger  from  false  teaching,  and  it  would  have  been  rather 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  if  Paul  had 
first  sought  to  meet  these  very  special  needs  by  means 
of  a  letter  of  a  more  general  character. 

Of  all  Paul's  epistles  addressed  to  churches,  Ephesians 
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is   certainly   the  least  epbtolary  in  character.       One 
la  ChflT&GtA    "^^i^^y  examines  the  circumstances  of 
fEhT^'^  ^^^^  ^^  whom  it  is  addressed  to  find 
P  occasion  for    its   composition.       The 

epistle,  which  has  a  personal  tinge  in  only  a  few 
places,  could  have  been  written  equally  well  to  almost 
any  other  church  ;  it  is  more  of  a  sermon  than  of  a 
letter — a  sermon  on  the  greatness  of  that  Gospel  v;  hich 
is  able  to  bridge  over  all  the  old  contradictions  in 
humanity,  and  on  the  grandeur  of  that  one  Church  of 
Christ  by  which  salvation  is  made  sure,  and  on  the 
precepts  by  which  the  members  of  this  Church  ought  to 
regulate  their  lives.  One  commentator  indeed  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  Ephesians  '  we  have  the  most 
mature  and  sustained  of  all  the  statements  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  hand 
of  the  great  apostle.'  Other  students  may  perhaps 
think  Galatians  and  Corinthians  more  vivid  and  power- 
ful, Romans  richer,  Philippians  more  S3rmpathetic,  but 
certainly  so  far  as  the  thing  can  be  done  at  all  within 
the  compass  of  one  short  letter,  Paul  has  laid  down  in 
Ephesians  something  like  an  exhaustive  outline  of  his 
Gospel.  Viewed  on  its  anti- Jewish  or  supra -Jewish 
side,  however,  it  is  much  too  slightly  wrought  out. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  to  whom  Ephesians  was 

addressed,  the  only  thing  quite  certain  is,  that  if  the 

1^    To  whom  ®P^^^®  ^^  written  by  Paul  it  cannot 

add        AiL      have  been  addressed  to  Ephesus.    Even 

aooresBea     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  apologists 

it  remains  incredible  that  he  should  have  written  to  a 
church  to  which  he  had  devoted  three  years  of  his  life 
and  to  which,  even  after  his  final  parting,  his  heart  still 
yearned  so  tenderly,  in  so  cold  a  tone  as  here, — without 
a  word  of  greeting  to  anybody,  without  reference  to  any 
of  their  common  memories,  in  short  without  a  single 
individualising  note  of  any  kind.  Even  apart  from  1 15 
and  32-4  no  one  could  suspect  that  the  apostle  is  here 
speaking  to  a  church  with  which  his  acquaintance  was 
so  intimate  as  it  was  with  the  Ephesians.  If  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Colossians  was  formed  only  by 
report,  every  reader  of  the  present  epistle  must  hold  the 
same  to  be  true  of  this.  If  the  words  '  in  Ephesus  *  in 
1 1  are  to  be  held  to  be  original,  we  have  here  no  com- 
position of  Paul  the  prisoner,  writing  in  63  A.D. ,  but 
the  work  of  a  later  hand  who  has  artificially  adapted 
himself  to  the  part  of  the  apostle  but  who  wholly  failed 
to  realise  how  grossly  improbable  were  the  relations 
between  Paul  and  the  Ephesians  as  indicated  by  him. 
But  these  decisive  words — iv  *E^<rv — are  critically 
open  to  the  gravest  suspicion.  It  is  true  that  from  the 
date  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  180)  onwards 
they  are  attested  by  witnesses  innumerable ;  but  an 
older  authority — Marcion — about  140,  cannot  have 
read  them  where  they  now  stand,  since  he  took  the 
epistle  to  be  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans ;  they  are 
absent  also  from  both  of  the  oldest  extant  MSS.  (J<  and 
B) ;  and  learned  Church  fathers,  such  as  Origen  in  the 
third  century  and  Basil  in  the  fourth,  agree  in  their 
omission.  Not  till  the  fifth  century  do  we  find  the 
words  regularly  established  in  the  recognised  texts. 
But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  original  reading  ip 
*E<f>4(rifi  should  ever  have  come  to  be  deleted  (let  us 
suppose)  on  critical  grounds  ;  for  the  exercise  of  criticism 
in  this  sense  was  unknown  in  the  second  century,  and, 
if  it  had  been,  its  exercise  here  would  not  have  been 
content  with  a  mere  negative,  but  would  have  gone  on 
to  substitute  the  reading  that  was  considered  to  be  more 
appropriate.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  oldest 
text  should  not  have  contained  the  name  of  some  place  ; 
a  name  is  rendered  quite  indispensable  by  the  context 
'  to  the  saints  which  are  ..." 

The   only  remaining  alternative   is  that  we  should 

14.  A'Cath  iic»^"PP*^^    ^^^   original    name    to   have 

•Dtette  accidentally  disappeared   and   that  ^i^ 

P  *E<p4<T(fi  was  conjecturally  inserted    in 

its    place,    the   determining   consideration   being  that 
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COLOSSIANS  AND  EPHESIANS 


Paul  must  surely,  once  at  least  in  his  life,  have  written  a 
letter  to  his  beloved  Ephesians.  If  Marcion  read  iv 
AaodiKeLq.  insteaa  c'  iy  'E^eV^.  it  was  only  because  he 
thought  this  a  preferable  conjecture  ;  what  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  Col.  4 16,  where  an  epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans  is  spoken  of.  which  the  Colossians  also  are  bidden 
obtain  a  reading  of.  The  letter  alluded  to  must 
have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  to  the 
Colossians  ;  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  the  then 
conditions  in  Laodicea  were  very  similar  to  those  in 
Colossae,  so  that  on  the  present  assumption  the  corre- 
spondences between  the  two  letters  become  easily 
explicable.  Tychicus  then  also  will  become  the  bearer 
of  both  letters.  Only,  on  the  other  side  again,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  in  this  case  how  it  is  that  Paul  treats 
the  Colossians  with  so  much  greater  intimacy  and 
cordiality  than  he  treats  their  neighbours  the  Laodiceans  ; 
how,  further,  he  should  invite  comparisons  by  bidding 
the  churches  exchange  letters  with  each  other ;  and, 
lastly,  how  in  spite  of  the  labour  expended  in  behalf  of 
the  Laodiceans  by  Epaphras  (CoL  4 13),  Paul  should  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enclose  a  greeting  from  him. 
The  attitude  of  Ephesians.  with  its  absence  of  explicit 
and  detailed  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  stage  of 
growth  of  its  readers,  is,  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
a  Pauline  letter,  intelligible  only  if  its  destination  excluded 
such  individual  reference  ;  in  other  words,  if  it  was  really 
not  addressed  to  any  one  church,  but  was  a  circular 
intended  for  a  number  of  Gentile  Christian  churches  (in 
the  present  case  in  Asia  Minor,  or,  more  precisely,  in 
Phrygia)* — which  Tychicus  on  the  occasion  of  his 
journey  to  Colossas  was  to  visit,  conveying  to  them  at 
the  same  time  also  a  direct  message  from  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  not,  after  all.  beyond 

possibility,  however,  that  Ephesians  may  be  the  epistle 
referred  to  in  Col.  4 16 ;  for  there  it  is  called,  not  the 
epistle  /o  Laodicea,  but  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,  by 
which  expression  may  have  been  intended  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  Ephesians  to  be  obtained  at  Laodicea. 
In  the  original  superscription,  if  this  be  so.  we  may  sup- 
pose Paul  to  have  named  the  province  or  provinces  to 
the  churches  of  which  he  wished  to  address  himself  (cp 
I  Pet.  Ix);  the  epistle  would  then  have  an  almost 
•catholic'  character,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  next  to 
Colossians,  i  Peter,  of  all  the  other  NT  epistles,  is  the 
one  that  comes  nearest  Ephesians  in  substance. 

The  whole  preceding  discussion  (§  13/)  falls  to  the 
groimd  if,  as  was  done  by  the  Tubingen  school  and  still 
16  Oennina    ^    done    by   many  recent    writers,    the 
neaa  Pauline  authorship  is  denied.     The  ex- 

ternal testimony  is  the  best  possible: 
from  Marcion's  time  onwards  the  epistle  is  included  in 
all  lists  of  Paul's  writings,  and  from  the  second  century 
onwards  the  citations  from  it  are  exceptionally  frequent. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  form  and  style  it  is  removed  still 
further  than  Colossians  from  the  manner  of  the  earlier 
epistles  of  Paul ;  the  number  of  &wa^  \ey6^€va  is 
astonishingly  great ;  whilst  in  Paul  the  devil  is  called 
Satan,  here  (Eph.  427  611)  he  is  called  ^td/SoXos  or 
(22)  •  prince  of  the  kingdom  of  the  air '  ;  ^  the  structure 
of  the  sentences  is  strikingly  lumbering :  substantives 
closely  allied  in  meaning  are  constantly  linked  together 
by  prepositions — especially  iv — or  by  the  use  of  the 
genitive,  an  expedient  that  conduces  neither  to  freedom 
nor  to  clearness  of  style.  At  the  same  time  the  epistle 
has  a  number  of  characteristically  Pauline  expressions, 
including  some  that  do  not  occur  in  Colossians,  and  at 
every  step  genuinely  Pauline  turns  of  thought  are 
recalled. 

The  absence  of  concrete  details  in  Ephesians  has  al- 
ready been  noted  ;  but.  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  here 
a  circular  letter,  the  standards  which  we  might  apply 
to  Corinthians  or  Philippians   cease  to  be  applicable. 

1  So,  long  ago,  Usher ;  and,  recently,  Lightfoot. 

2  In  Paul  he  is  called  also,  however,  /3«Ataf>  (2Cor.  6  15)  and 
'  the  god  of  this  world '  (i6.  4  4).    See  Belial. 
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I    Peculiarities   in   statement   of    individual   doctrines  or 

j    in  theological  outlook  generally,  indifference  of  attitude 

;   upon  controverted  points  of  the  Pauline  period,   and 

a  preference  for  the  ideas  of  the  old  Catholicism  that 

was  beginning  to  take  shape  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  here 

I   again,    as   with   Colossians,    the   case    is    met    if  we 

I   postulate  a  growth  in  the  apostle  himself,  under   the 

I   influence  of  new  conditions.      We  fail  to  find  in  the 

epistle  any  direct   evidence  that  the  writer  is  a  man 

of  the  second   Christian   generation,    addressing   men 

who  have  been  bom  Christians ;  on  the  contrary,  the 

readers  are  addressed  as  persons  who  had  formerly  been 

heathens. 

The  main  obstacle   to  the   traditional  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  epistle  is  foimd  in4xz  22085.      In 

16  Uncertain.  ^'**  *°  ^^  enumeration  of  church 
officers,  the  peculiar  spiritual  gifts  to 
which  so  great  prominence  is  given  in  i  Cor.  12  /. 
are  almost  entirely  passed  over  ;  in  2  ao  it  is  the  glory  of 
the  Church  that  she  is  '  built  on  the  foimdation  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone.'  and  in  Ssi  as  if  there  had  never  been  any 
such  thing  as  a  dispute  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Antioch,  the 
present  time  is  spoken  of  as  that  in  which  the  Gentiles' 
equality  in  privilege  has  been  'spiritually  revealed  to 
his  holy  apostles  and  prophets.'  In  the  mouth  of  the 
apostle  who  has  devoted  the  imremitting  efforts  of  a 
lifetime  to  the  establishment  of  this  equality  of  privilege, 
this  last  expression  has  a  peculiar  sound.  In  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle,  on  the  other  hand. — one  who  has  in  view 
the  accomplished  fact,  the  one  and  indivisible  Church 
for  which  all  the  apostles  and  prophets  are  equaUy 
sacred  authorities — the  phrases  quoted  are  natural 
enough  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  hypothesis  that  a  Pauline 
Christian,  intimately  familiar  with  the  Pauline  epistles, 
especially  with  Colossians,  writing  about  90  A.D.,  has 
in  Ephesians  sought  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  true  Catholi- 
cism in  the  meaning  of  Paul,  and  in  his  name,  is  free 
from  any  serious  difficulty.  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  ; 
perhaps  the  question  ought  to  be  left  open  as  not  yet 
ripe  for  settlement,  and  Ephesians  in  the  meantime  used 
only  with  caution  when  the  Pauline  system  is  being 
construed. 

Like  the  Pauline  epistles  in  geiieral,  Colossians  and 
Ephesians  are  among  the  best  preserved  parts  of  the  NT. 
17  Text  of  ^^y  ^^^  hardly  at  all  been  subjected 
CoL  and  Enh.  ^^  '  ^"loothing  '  revision  ;  the  majority 
^  of  the  variants  (which,  it  must  be  said, 
are  very  numerous)  are  clearly  mere  copyists'  errors. 
At  the  same  time  the  readings  vacillate  at  several 
important  points— ^.^.,  (Eph.  89)  between  Koipwpia 
and  olKOPOfAlOj  (Col.  2 18)  between  d  fi^  i6paK€P  and  d 
idpaKey,  (Col.  813)  between  x/)t<rr6$  and  ku/xos.  Influence 
of  the  text  of  Ephesians  upon  Colossians  can  be  some- 
times traced — ^.^. ,  Col.  36,  has  been  supplied  from  Eph. 
66.  The  obscurity  of  many  of  the  sentences  may  have 
helped  to  protect  them  from  gratuitous  change  ;  in  any 
case  the  exegete  of  either  epistle  has  a  much  harder 
task  than  the  text-critic. 

H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Kritik  tier  Epheser  u.  Kohsserhriefe^ 
('72),  a  most  careful  comparison  of  the  two  letters  with  each 
other  and  with^  those  Pauline  epistles  of 
18.  Lit6nttnr6.  which  the  genuineness  may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  Holtzmann's  hypothesis  is  that  in 
Colossians  we  have  a  genuine  epistle  of  Paiu  to  Colossae^  which 
has  been  expanded  by  later  interpolations ;  the  interpolator  is 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,— a  Gentile  Christian, 
of  Pauline  training,  who  belonged  to  the  post-apostolic  age. 
Alb.  KlOpper,  D<r  Brief  an  tiie  Colosser  Qii),  and  Der  Brief 
an  die  Kpheser  (|9i),  a  very  thorough  if  somewhat  stiff  exposi- 
tion :  Colossians  is  Held  to  be  genuine,  Ephesians  not.  H.  v. 
Soden  in  fPT,  1885,  pp.  320^,  497^1  672^  and  1887, 103^, 
432^^  substantially  accepted  Holtzmann's  hypothesis,  and  in  the 
*i(^  (*9i)  has  given  a  luminous  commentary.  H.  Oltramare, 
Comm,  sur  les  Epiires  He  S.  Paulaux  Cohssiens,  aux  Epk.  et 
Pkil,,  3  vols.,  1891.92,  maintains  the  genuineness  of  both 
epistles.  In  the  case  of  Colossians  this  had  already  been 
argued  most  brilliantly  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot  (.S*/.  Paul's  Epistles  /# 
the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon^  1875,  8th  ed,  x886>.  J.  Mac- 
pherson  in  Commentary  on  St.  PauFs  Ep.  to  the  Ephesians^ 
C93)i  has  sought  with  a  painstaking  care,  worthy  of  Lightfoot 
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himself,  to  vindicate  tradition  and  solve  the  difficulties  of  the 
epistle.  £r.  Haupt  {die  Gefangenscha/isbrie/e.  1899,  an  entirely 
new  recast  of  the  Krit,-Exegtt.  Komm.  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer) 
takes,  as  regards  the  genuineness,  a  position  simUar  to  that  of 
the  present  article,  but  decides  against  the  Roman  origin  and 
in  favour  of  Caesarea.  Some  new  points  of  view  are  offered  in 
Zahn's  £m/.  i.  d.  N.T.^  18^7,  310-398,  both  on  the  question  of 
introduction  and  on  details  of  exegesis.  The  once  justly 
popular  conunentaries  of  Ellicott  ('55)  and  Hariess  (2nd  ed. 
^8)  on  Ephesians  are  now  somewhat  out  of  date.  See  also 
the  (posthumous)  ProUgomtna  to  the  Epp.  to  the  Romans  and 
Ephesiatis  (95)  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Hort ;  and  T.  K.  Abbott,  Comm, 
on  Ephesians  and  Colossians  ('97).  a.  J. 

COLOURS.    If  in  certain  branches  of  art  the  ancient 

Hebrews  fell  far  behind  their  contemporaries,  they  were 

1  Artistic   "°^  without  artistic  feeling ;  if  they  had 

*-    J.  no  drama,  they  were  not  devoid  of  dra- 

*•  maticinstinct(CANTiCLES, §7;  Poetical 
Literature,  §  5) ;  and  if,  through  no  inherent  fault 
of  their  own,  they  were  unable  to  attain  any  degree  of 
competency  in  the  highest  form  of  art,  yet  they  had,  as 
their  poetry  shows,  a  very  real  appreciation  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  The  neglect  to  cultivate  this 
taste  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  effort  to  fulfil 
the  ancient  command  in  Ex.  20  4, — a  command  which 
would  of  coiwse  apply  as  much  to  painting  as  to  sculp- 
ture— and  of  the  monotheism  to  which  they  subse- 
quently attained.  (See  Ruskin,  Ttoo  Paths,  7  /  ; 
Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Sardinia, 
Judtsa,  etc.,  Ixii/.  ;  and  cp  Athens,  §  i.)^ 

A  simple  style  of  decoration  and  the  use  of  some  of 
the  dyes  and  dyed  stuffis  they  may  indeed  have  learned 
2.  Decoration.  ^}  ^  early  date  a  When,  however, 
the  post-exilic  wnters  wish  to  describe 
the  decorations  of  an  ideal  sanctuary,  they  are  obliged 
to  borrow  their  ideas  of  ornament  from  Eigypt,  Baby- 
lonia, Persia,  or  Greece.  (See  "Womum,  Analysis  of 
Ornament,  51  /.,  and  cp  Israel,  §  67.)  Character- 
istic of  this  style  of  decorauon  was  a  love  of  costly 
display  combined  with  brilliancy  of  colour  {Analysis  of 
Ornament,  5,  and  BABYLONIA,  §  18,  ASSYRIA,  §  10, 
Egypt,  §  36).  From  these  countries,  then,  in  which 
art  was  the  ally,  if  not  the  offspring,  of  idolatry,  came 
the  practice  of  decorating  sculpture  in  the  round  with 
bold  colours  and  costly  raiment,^  a  practice  condemned 
by  Ezekiel  (2814)  as  being  an  insult  to  Yahw6.  That 
such  cases,  however,  were  exceptional  among  the 
Hel^rews  appears  probable  from  the  fact  that  their 
language  contains  no  words  for  'paint.'  'painting,' 
and  'painter'  (see  Paint).  Nor  does  this  striking 
phenomenon  stand  alone.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in 
the  original  texts  no  term  is  found  to  express  that 
property  of  light  known  to  us  as  colour. 

When  a  Hebrew  writer  wishes  to  compare  one  object 

wth  another  in  respect  to  its  colour  he  finds  it  necessary 

3   Colour      ^^  "^  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  ^rJ'  '  *^>'^ ')  ^"  ^^e 

▼OCabulary.  ^^^  ^^  appearance.  So  in  Lev.  18^5 
the  plague  Is  spoken  of  as  changing  'its 
appearance '  (EV,  here  and  in  the  following^  examples,  *  coloar '), 
and  in  Nu.  11  7  the  appearance  of  manna  is  described  as  being 
like  the  appearance  (so  here  RV)  of  bdellium.  The  same  word 
is  used  of  the  appearance  of  wine  (Prov.2331),  of  amber  fEz. 
1  4  27  8  2),  of  burnished  brass  (Kz,  1  7  Dan.  106),  of  a  beryl  (Ez. 
1 16 106),  and  of  crystal  (Biz.! 22).  Certamly  the  term 
colour  occurs  frequently  in  the  EV ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  translation  is  seldom  warranted  by  the  original  text. 
In  the  Apocrypha,  on  the  other  hand,  a  word  does  once 
occur  (xpiofiA,  Wisd.  15  4)  with  reference  to  a  painted 

1  On  the  natural  stages  in  the  '  expression  of  the  imagination,' 
see  Shelley's  Defence  of  Poetry,  part  i.  beg. 

2  Already  the  poet  who  sang  of  the  glorious  victory  over 
Sisera  knew  of  dyed  stuffs  (D*y3s  S^JO),  and  seems  to  assume 
that  Israel  could  be  expected  to  provide  its  enemies  with  booty 
of  this  kind  0  "dg.  5  30).  Of  what  colours,  however,  this  stuff 
was  composed  is  not  slated  ;  nor  is  it  said  with  what  colours  the 
needlework  (nop^,  cp  x  Ch.  20  2  Er.  17  3)  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage  was  embroidered.     5>ce  Embroidrrv. 

8  For  specimens  of  early  Gr.  coloured  figures  see  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  Kypros,  die  Bibel  und  Homer,  Tafel-Band,  Ixviii.  and 
cp  the  notes  in  Text-Bazxl,  3x7,  418. 
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!    image  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  term  denotes  rather  the 
'    paint  or  pigment  used. 

I       Just  as  the  want  of  a  word  to  express  the  idea  of 

I    •  painting '  tends  to  prove  that  the  art  was  very  little 

I    cultivated,  so  also  the  want  of  a  word  for  colour  (found 

I    in    Syriac  gawnd,    Arabic    lawn**",    Eg}'ptian^    ?«'«) 

I    naturally  suggests  that  colours  were  not  much  talked 

I    about  by  the  Hebrews.     This  inference  could  indeed 

be  shown  to  be  unwarrantable  if  we  found  many  names 

4.  Colour  BenBe    ^^^  different  colours,  and  could  prove 

I  *  archaeological  ly    that    many    colours 

I    were  in  use.     When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  the 

Hebrew  colour-terms — and  this  applies  also  to  those  in 

I    use  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans* — at  any  rate  in 

'    biblical  times,  we  find  that  very  few  of  them  are  real 

colour-terms  at  all,  such  terms  being  used  as  denote 

rather  a  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  brightness 

and  dimness,  than  what  we  commonly  understand  by 

colour.     Still,  if  colours  are  not  sharply  distinguished 

in  the  languages  of  the  ancient  world  it  does  not  follow 

that  the  Hebrews  and  other  primitive  races  were  unable 

to  distinguish  shades  of  colour  for  which  their  language 

possessed  no  distinct  terms,  or  that  they  were,  at  least 

with  respect  to  certain  colours,  colour-blind.' 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  deficiency  of  colour  •sense  (as 
was  contended  some  vears  ago)  as  of  an  undeveloped  colour- 
vocabulary.  (See  Del.,  Iris,  20,  and  Benzinger,  Arch,  under 
'  Farben  ;  also  Grant  Allen,  Colour  Sense,  chaps.  11 13.)  If 
colour-blind  people  are  in  common  life  able  to  use  correctly  the 
names  of  colours  that  they  do  not  see,  so  conversely  a  people 
may  be  able  to  discriminate  colours  for  which  their  language 
has  not  set  apart  names.^  Besides,  it  now  seems  clear  that 
even  the  lower  animals  are  sensitive  to  colour  (see  Grant  Allen, 
221 ;  Clo':ld,  T//e  Stoty  o/  Creation,  87/.  ;  and  cp  Drummond, 
Ascent  0/ Man,  165^,  Montaigne,  Essays  [Cotton],  1  3Q4  ['72]). 
From  the  use  of  the  terms  which  the  Hebrews  did 
possess,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  one  and  the  same 
B  Scarcitv  ^^^  ^"^s  used  to  denote  several  shades 
of  real  colour  ^^^"'^  colour  ;  the  context  or  object  to 
which  the  colour  was  applied  affording 
the  clue  as  to  the  particular  shade  in- 
tended. Sometimes,  however,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  shade  of  colour  quite  unmistakably,  the  thing 
described  is  compared  with  another  object  of  which  the 
colour  in  question  is  peculiarly  characteristic  (cp  Eng. 
salmon-pink,  emerald -green,  etc.). 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  few  real  colour-terms 
occur  in  the  OT.  Only  three  of  the  natural  colours  are 
disdnguished  by  names,  while  for  blue  and  yellow  dis- 
tinct terms  are  entirely  wanting.  The  deficiency,  how- 
ever, is  made  up  for  by  the  use  of  the  terms  expressing 
degrees  of  light  or  dark  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  are 
found  artificial  colours  with  the  name  of  the  object  from 
which  they  were  derived  like  our  crimson,  cochineal, 
indigo,  etc.  Substances,  too.  of  which  a  particular 
colour  was  characteristic,  may  have  been  used  to  repre- 
sent the  colour  itself  (like  Eng.  orange,  etc.). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  group  and  examine  the  words 

employed   imder   the  following   headings ;    terms  ex- 

6    ClasBifi    P''«ssing  (i)  light  and  degrees  of  light. 

cation        ^^^  darkness   and  degrees  of  dark,  (3) 

natural  colours,  (4)  variegated  surfaces, 

(5)  pigments,  (6)  objects.     F'inally,  it  will  be  necessary 

to  point  out  instances  in  which  the  EV  expresses  cr 

implies  a  reference  to  colour  where  no  such  reference 

1  Cp  /WW,  which  means  originally  'skin,'  'complexion.' 

2  Cp  De  Quinccy,  Autobiography,  note  to  chap,  on  Laxton  : 
'The  truth  is,  colours  were  as  loosely  and  latitudinarially 
distinguished  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  degrees  of  affinity 
and  consanguinity  are  everywhere.*  See  further  Smith's  Diet, 
o/Class.  Antiqq.,  s.v. '  colorcs,'  and  Robertson  Smith  in  Nature, 
I)ec.  6th,  1877. 

3  Broadly  speaking  we  may  say  that  all  people  sec  alike. 
Where,  however,  as  in  the  case  of"^  artists,  the  colour-sense  has 
been  specially  trained,  colours  are  seen  differently.  Colour- 
blindness can  only  be  redded  as  a  disease.  (Cp  Ruskin, 
Modem  Petinters,  new  ed.  in  small  form  ('C7X  1  72,  6  6.] 

*  Even  the  modern  Englishman  does  not  i  S2  more  than  about 
half  a  dozen  colour-names  (red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  pink,  gray, 
brown,  white,  and  black),  though  he  is  quite  able  to  distinguish 
many  other  shades  of  colour  for  which  the  Enjrlish  dicTio::.-xry 
has  names,  as  well  as  probably  others  for  which  it  has  ncne. 
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necessarily  exists.  Except  in  the  case  of  (5)  and  (6)  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  very  definite  conclusions,  the 
interpretation  being  based  mainly  on  philological  con- 
siderations. 

(i)  Light  and  dci^recs  of  light. — The  word  ns,   sah, 
(from  nns,  Syr.  sah,  'to  shine),  used  in  Cant.  610  to 
-^  .  denote  the  glow  of  a  healthy  complexion 

M^h^        ^"^  translated  'while'  in  the  EV,  means 
^  pnxnmWy  glmving  or  glistening  (cp  its 

use  in  Jer.  4n,  if  the  text  is  correct,  of  a  wind  [AV 
•dry,'  RV  'hot'],  in  Is.  I84  of  heat  [EV  'clear'],  and 
in  324  as  an  adverb  [nSn^  EV  'plainly']).  0  repre- 
sents it  in  Cant  by  Xei/icAt,  a  word  which  originally  con- 
tained a  similar  idea,  as  is  shown  by  its  use  in  Mt.  17  a 
Mk.  Oaand  Lk.929. 

Similarly  vw.  sdhor,  seems  to  mean  literally  '  dazzling,' 
though  in  Judg.  5io  it  is  applied  to  asses  of  a  light 
colour,  perhaps  reddish-white  (cp  Ass,  col.  344,  n.  2). 
What  particular  shade  of  colour  the  word  denotes  in 
this  passage  is  doubtful ;  but  Moore  may  be  right  when, 
following  A.  MUller  {Das  Lied der  Deborah),  he  supposes 
it  to  be  '  gray  or  tawny  inclining  to  red. '  0^'s  rendering, 
fxea-fifippias,  is  a  mere  guess,  intended  to  connect  the  word 
with  onn^  (cp  Jer.  20 16  ®).  A  derivative  (nns)  from  the 
same  root  is  traditionally  foimd  in  Ez.  27x8  ("JmtTDs, 
EV  'white  wool' ;  but  see  Javan),  and  probably  also 
the  name  Zohar  (Gen.  46 10  nns ;  see  Names,  §  66) 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root. 

The  term  3ns,  sdhobh {from  3ns,  Ar.  sahiba),  'glitter- 
ing like  gold,'  starts  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  used  of 
leprous  hair  in  Lev.  183032  36,  where  the  EV  represents 
it  by  'yellow,'  and  in  Ezr.  827  the  Hophal  participle  of 
the  same  root  is  applied  to  '  brass '  (AV  '  fine  copper,' 
RV  •  bright  brass ').  In  Lev.  13  30 32  0  translates  it  by 
^avdi^tav,  and  in  13  36  by  ^ai'djs.  whereas  in  Ezra  827 
(  =  iE^.  857)  it  would  seem  to  render  by  orfX/Swy 
[BAL].*  To  express  'brilliant,'  as  contrasted  with 
'white,'  the  NT  employs  \afxirp6s  in  Lk. 23ii  (EV 
•gorgeous'),  ActslOso  (EV  'bright'),  Ja. 22  (AV 
•goodl/,'  RV  'fine').  Rev.  156  (AV  'white,'  RV 
•bright'),  and  Rev.  198  (AV  'white.'  RV  'bright'). 
In  ActslOso  Ja.  22  Rev.  156  the  Vulgate  translates  the 
word  by  candidus. 

(2)  Darkness  and  degrees  of  dark. — To  express  the 
idea  of  darkness  the  term  'inm.  Mhor  (from  nnc'.  Syr. 
?har,  'to  be  black')  is  employed.  It 
is  used  of  the  dark  hair  in  a  leprous 
rising  (Lev.  1831 37),  of  a  sunburnt 
skin  or  complexion  (Job  30  30,  icKbTiaroi  [Bt<],  /tc^Xd- 
vtoTfU  [A];  Cant.  1 5),  and  of  dark  horses  (Zech.  62); 
and  a  diminutive  form  nrnnB^,  i*harhdr,  is  applied  in 
Cant.  16(0  fiencXaputfUpfj)  to  dark  ringlets.  When  it  is 
desired  to  express  a  particularly  dark  colour  another 
substantive  is  sometimes  added,  as  'oven-black,'  Lam. 
5xo  (of  skin  ;  ©  u>j  xXZ/Savot  4ir€\id)$Ti),  '  raven -black,' 
Cant.  5 II  (of  hair),  and  in  the  NT  'sackcloth-black' 
(Rev.  612).  In  the  EV  JfJharis  represented  by  'black,' 
and  in  ©  and  NT  by  fxiXas.  From  the  same  root  are 
derived  Torts'.  I'hdr  (Lam.  48;  see  Coal,  §  i),  and  prob- 
ably ihn^,  ^ihor  (Josh.  183),  another  name  for  the  Nile 
(see  Shihor). 

Another  word  cm,  hUm  (from  Din  =  DDn).  applied  to 
sheep  whose  wool  has  been  scorched  by  the  sun, 
though  really  meaning  simply  'dark,'  may  be  trans- 
lated •  brown,'  as  is  done  by  AV  in  Gen.  30 32/  35  40. 
In  (5  it  is  rendered  by  0cu6s  and  once  {v.  40)  by 
irot/cfXoj.^     To  express  the  idea  of  gloom  and  sorrow 

1  The  Heb.  has  3n?3  nn^DH  D*30  nn'iD  3nso  ne^m  'Ssi- 

For  this  i  Esd.  has  #tai  VKvh\  x^^'ca  avh  xoAxov  xpn^vrov  arCk- 
^orra  <r#teyij  W/ea  [B]  and  k.  <r.  x*  ^"^  X*  yjP^<^^^  (rrCKfioyroi 
Xpv<ro«(5ov«  BtKa  ivo  [L]. 

*  There  b  also  a  form  ■>np3i  kamrir  Qob  8  5  plur.  constr. 
[9  om.D  which  occurs  in  Job  (AV  blackness),  and  has  often 
been  connected  with  an  Aram,  root  »_^«^.  '  to  be  black.'    BDB, 
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we  meet  with  the  root  Tip,  kddhar,  which  has  the 
primary  meaning  '  to  be  dirty.'  Thus  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  turbid  water  of  a  brook  ( Job  6 16),  to  a  sorrowful 
countenance  (Jer.  821),  to  mourning  garments  (142), 
and  even  to  gates  of  a  mourning  city  (Jer.  14*)  and  to 
the  heavens  (Jer.  428  i  K.  18 45).  In  Is.  50 3  a  derivative 
(mrij:)  from  the  same  root  is  used  of  the  mourning  garb 
of  the  heavens  ( EV  '  blackness ' ).  To  the  same  root 
also  probably  belong  the  names  Kedar  (tij?  Gen.  25 13) 
and  Kidron  {\rnp  2S.  I523;  see  Names,  §  102). 
Further,  ii^n,  hdlak,  'to  be  dark,'  a  word  generally 
used  of  the  darkness  of  approaching  night  (cp  Job 
186  Is.  530).  is  used  in  I^m.  5 17  of  the  eyes  becoming 
dim,  in  Ps.  6924  of  their  becoming  blind  ;  and  in  Lam. 
4  8  the  same  term  is  applied  to  a  dark  complexion. 
'ITiis  root  gives  us  the  common  word  for  'darkness' 
(i;crn).  Both  Tip  and  !;B>n  are  represented  in  ®  by  ffKord- 
^€ty,  ffKOTovy,  (rvv<rK<nd^€ip  :  and  rpn  also  by  (rKOTL^€iy. 

Finally,  to  this  class  belong  also  apparently  *S'^3n, 
hakhllU  (Gen.  49 12,  6«^^  x^po^^o^)  and  rw^sn! 
hakhllluth  (Prov.  2829  C*****.  correctly  xeXto/) :  both  of 
them  seem  to  refer  to  the  //////  (EV  '  red ')  appearance  of 
the  eyes  after  excessive  drinking  (cp  the  name  Hachilah 
[ny3n  I  S.  2819].  and  see  Names,  §  102). 

(3)  Natural  colours. — Under  this  heading  are  included 

those  Hebrew  words  which  more  closely  resemble  our 

ft  MfttnTft]    '^^"'^  colour-terms.       'fhere  are  three 

white.  *     ^'  ^  doubtless  true  that  primarily  white 

denoted  simply  purity,  green  paleness,  and 

red  depth  of  light ;  but  the  use  to  which  the  words  are 

applied  shows  that  the  Hebrews  attached  to  them  £airly 

definite  ideas  of  colour. 

(a)  White  is  commonly  represented  by  pS.  Idbhdn. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  the  colour  of  goats  (Gen.  30  35  37),  of 
teeth  (49 1 2).  of  manna  (Ex.  16  31),  of  leprous  hair  (Lev.  183 
xo  ao/ ),  of  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  1824  38/ ),  of  garments 
(  Vjx\.  98),  and  of  horses  (Zech.  1 8  6 3  6).  Here  also,  as 
with  the  shades  of  dark,  different  shades  of  colour  seem 
to  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  '  milk-white'  (Gen.  49x2), 
•  coriander-seed  white '  ( Ex.  1 6  31 ),  '  snow-white '  ( Nu. 
l-iio  2  K.  527  Ps.  6814  Is.  1 18).  and  in  the  NT  'wool- 
white'  (Rev.  I14),  'bright-white'  (Mt.  172  Lk.  929), 
and  '  harvest- white  *  (Jn.  435).  We  even  find  in  Lev. 
13  39  a  compound  expression  (n^3j^  nHnj)  used  to  describe 
a  shade  of  white  (AV  '  darkish  white,'  RV  '  dull  white '). 

From  the  same  Hebrew  root  seem  to  be  derived  the  names 
Laban  (pS  Gen. 2429),  Libni  ('33V  Ex.617),  Libnah  (nwS 
Josh.  10  29;  but  see  Libnah),  Lebanah  (n33S  Ez.  245),  and 
Lebanon  ()i33S  1  K.  5  20  [6]X  so-called  either  on  account  of  its 
snow-capped  peak  or  from  the  colour  of  its  stone,  as  well  as  the 
substantives  ,133^,  UbhAnah  *moon'  (Ca.  610),  ,133^,  Ubknek^ 
'white -poplar'  (Gen.  80 37),  and,  possibly,  .'U3?»  I'bh/ndhy 
'  brick  •  (Ex.  1 X4 ;  see,  however,  Brick,  f  x,  n.).  See  Names, 
if  66,  102. 

The  corresponding  root  in  Aramaic  is  T?n.  htir,  which 
in  Is.  2922  is  used  (as  a  verb)  of  the  face  becoming  pale 
with  shame,  and  in  Dan.  79  of  a  snow-white  garment.^ 
Both  these  words  are  usually  represented  in  ®  by  \evKbs 
(cp,  however.  Gen.  80 37  where  x^w/><is  =  p*?),  and,  more- 
over, there  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  a  word  \tvKiaiija. 
which  is  used  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes  (Tob.  2  xo  3 17  68 11 
8  13,  but  in  Ecclus.  43  x8  Xei;/cdri;j,  Heb.  jsS). 

To  the  same  class,  perhaps,  belongs  also  nh,  Gen. 
40 16.  In  the  RV  it  is  translated  '  white  bread ' ;  but  from 
what  follows  in  the  context  the  word  would  seem  to  refer, 
not  to  the  contents  of  the  baskets,  but  to  the  baskets 
themselves  (AV  'white  baskets').  Finally,  to  express 
the  idea  of  the  hair  becoming  grayish-white  through  old 
age,  there  is  the  root   3*ir,    Hbh   (i  S.  122   Job  15 10), 

however,  appends  a  query,  and  Che.  denies  the  existence  of 
a  root  TC3  in  OT  {Expositor,  June  1897,  p.  406 ;  JQRt  July 
1807,  p.  575).    Cp  Eclipse,  Chemarim. 

1  Robes  of  state  seem  to  have  been  of  white  as  well  as  of 
purple  (see  below,  |  1 5).  Cp  los.  Ant.  xvii.  8  3,  viiL  7  3,  xix.  8  a  ; 
BJ  li.  1 1 ;  see  Keim,  Gesch^jesu  von  Nazara,  3  380  \ET  6  X04). 
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whence  the  derivative  ni^t,  sibhdh,  'gray  hair'  (Gen. 
4238  442931  Deut.  32a5  Hos.  79  Prov.  2O29)  or  'old 
age'  (Is.  464).  In  0  it  is  usually  represented  correctly 
by  iroXtd  or  rd  y^pas. 

ip)  Perhaps  the  most  clearly  distinguished  of  the 
natural  colours,  as  being  the  colour  of  blood,  was  red,  to 

10  RAd.    ^^'^^  which  the  Hebrews  commonly  used 

the  root  q-ik>  'ddham.  That  it  denoted  a 
brilliant  hue  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Isaiah  uses 
the  verb  onK.i  in  the  sense  of  becoming  like  scarlet 
(yV'iB,  see  below,  §  14),  and  the  Priestly  Code  speaks  of 
skins  dyed  red  (D^«?).  The  adjective  d'ik,  'ddhSm,  is 
applied  to  blood  in  2  K.  Saa,  to  blood-stained  apparel 
in  Is.  682  ;  and  verbal  forms,  to  a  blood-besmeared 
shield  (D"n»«D)  in  Nah.  2 4  [3],  and  to  wine  (oiKn*)  in  Prov. 
2831.  That  the  root,  however,  was  also  employed  to 
describe  other  colours  of  a  reddish  hue  is  apparent 
from  its  use  as  applied  to  a  heifer  (Nu.  19 2)  or  a  horse 
(Zech.  18),  to  a  reddish-brown  (»3onK,  Gen.  25  25  i  S. 
16 12  ;  ^  cp  Lam.  47,  Cant.  6  xo,  and  see  Goliath,  §  2,  n. ) 
skin,  as  well  as  to  reddish  or  brownish-yellow  lentils 
(Gen.  2530).*  The  Priestly  Code  uses  also  a  diminutive 
form  (dtdik)  to  express  merely  'reddish,'  applying  it  to 
the  colour  of  the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  18x924)  or  sore 
(Lev.  1842/.). 
From  the  same  root  are  derived  the  names  Edom  (d'IK  Gen. 

26  30),  Admah  (noiK  Gen.  10  X9X  and  Adummim  (D*piM  Josh. 
157  18 17;  see  Names,  f  102)  as  well  as  the  precious  stone 
called  Djk  (see  Ruby  and  Precious  Stones).  To  DHK 
'AdhdtHy  corresponds^  wop^  (Sxt,  '  havin|r  the  colour  of  fire  *)  in 
9  and  NT;  and  in  Mt.  I623  we  nnd  the  verb  rrvppaj$tiv 
used  of  the  sky. 

Other  roots,  however,  besides  this  are  occasionally  employed  to 
designate  this  colour.  Thus  the  root  p?n,^7mAf,  which  usually 
conveys  the  idea  of  *  acidity,  fermentation,'  seems  to  be  used  in  Is. 
63 1  to  denote  a  colour ;  and  the  context  requires  a  blood-  or 
wine-like  appearance  (cp  Eng.  sorrel,  (i)  from  sur=sour  and 
(2)  from  saur—  reddbh-brown).  q^^-qk  in  Zech.  0  7  Is  also,  from 
the  context,  possibly  to  be  read  D*SDn  (Che.) ;  cp  Ges.-Buhlf 
S'V.  TDK-  The  root  norii'  hamar  *to  be  red,*  is  traced  by  some 
in  Ps.759,  and,  with  more  justice,  in  Job  16 16  (PS'al'al  form). 
To  this  class  we  may  also  probably  assign  p^,  sdritk,  '  reddish- 
brown '(cp  Ar.  aikaru^  *a  sorrel-horse,'  and  Heb.  pT^O — a  term 
used  in  Zech.  1 8  of  a  horse. 

(7)  The  third  natural  colour  term  describes  those 
uncertain   hues — colours  which   it    has,    in  all  ages, 

11  Ora«n  ^^^"   found    difficult    to  distingubh — that 
hn^^     waver  between   blue,    yellow,    and    green. 

In  Hebrew  the  adjective  employed  (from 
p%  •  to  be  pale, '  cp  Assyr.  ardku,  '  to  grow  pale ' 
[of  the  face],  arku,  'yellow,'  and  Aram,  oaj^,  'to 
be  pale')  can  be  applied  to  the  colour  of  vegeta- 
tion (Job  898  2K.  1926  Is.  3727);  and  a  substan- 
tive pv,  yerek,  derived  from  the  same  root  denotes 
vegetable  produce  in  general.  As,  moreover,  the  root 
idea  of  the  word  was  originally,  like  that  of  -xXwp&i 
its  Greek  equivalent,  merely  paleness  or  faintness  of 
colour,  a  derivative  (jipr)  can  be  used  to  describe  a 
panic-stricken  countenance  (Jer.  306)  or  the  fading  colour 
of  decaying  vegetation  (Deut.  2822  Amos  49  Hag.  2x7). 
Further,  to  express  simply  'palish,'  a  diminutive  form 
(ppr)  can  be  used  of  plague  spots  (Lev.  1349  14 
37)  or  of  the  appearance  of  gold  (Ps.  68x3).*  On  the 
word  p-»n,  hdrus  ( ^pn  '  to  be  yellow  ? '  ;  cp  Names, 
§  66)  which  is  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  68x4,  etc. )  and  seems 
to  denote  a  shade  of  yellow,  see  (jOLD. 

(4)  Variegated  surfaces. — A  few  words  occur  which, 
though  their  precise  meaning  is  uncertain,  imdoubtedly 

1  Che.,  DJFV  *3Cni«;  cp  Lam.47(^x>.  T.,  Aug.  X899).  If, 
however,  x  S.  16 12  refers,  not  to  David's  complexion,  but  to  the 
colour  of  his  hxdr,  the  word  will  then  mean  ^reddish.' 

a  Unless  we  point  DIK.T  (see  Esau,  |  i). 

*  From  this  root  some  derive  19?*  ^it^m^X^i '  asphalt,'  1^,  Admer, 
*  clay,'  Ton*,  yaJkm^t  *  roebuck.' 

*  Cp  Mb-jarkon  (a  doubtful  place-name  in  Josh.  I946X 
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denote  a  parti -coloured  appearance  of  some  kind; 
12  VflfiAffatAd  ^^^^^  emplo3rment  being  for  the  most 
urfkftS.  P^^  restricted  to  the  description  of 
Bunaces.  animals.  Of  these  the  term  rendered  in 
AV  by  '  ringstraked '  and  applied  to  goats  (npy,  *dkddh. 
Gen.  80  35  39/.  31 8 10 12),  probably  has  reference  to 
white  stripes  on  an  otherwise  dark  skin  ;  that  translated 
•  speckled '  (1^3,  ndkddh.  Gen.  30  32/  35  39  81  8  xo  12)  to 
light  spots  on  a  dark  skin  ;  and  that  represented  by 
'  grisled '  (tSSi  -ddrddh)  and  used  of  both  goats  (Gen.  31 
Z0X2)  and  horses  (Zech.  636)  to  light  patches  on  a  dark 
skin.  The  last  word  would,  therefore,  probably  corre- 
spond to  our  piebald. 

In  Jer.  12  9  (RV)  we  meet  with  the  phrase '  a  speckled  (^^2^)  bird 
of  prey.'  The  commentators  have  sought  to  justify  and  explain 
it;  but  it  remains  improbable.^  A  combination  of  different 
colours  is  expressed  in  Gen.  30  32  ff.  by  K??^,  {dlH\  probably 
'  besprinkled,'  '  flecked '  (cp  sparsus).  The  same  term  is  used  in 
Ezek.  16  x6  of*  the  dyed  stuffs  of  many  colours  with  which  other 
peoples  were  wont  to  decorate  their  shrines. 

(5)  Pigments. — The  Hebrews  knew  and  made  use  of 
several   pigments,  three  of  which  were  derived   from 

la  PimnAnta  ^"^i'^^.ls.  These  three  dyes  were  all 
*i6™"*«"*  manufactured  by  the  Phoenicians :  the 
one  'scarlet'  or  'crimson'  (whence  its  Or.  name  <l>oivi- 
Kow  and  Lat.  phcenicium),  from  an  insect  (coccus) 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  species  of  oak  on  which  it 
was  found  (Ilex  cocci/era) ;  the  other  two  from  a  slimy 
secretion  found  in  a  special  gland  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish called  Murex  trunculus  and  Murex  brandaris. 
By  infusing  the  insect  (coccus)  in  boiling  water  a 
beautiful  red  dye  was  produced,  superior  in  effect  and 
durability  to  cochineal ;  the  other  dyes  when  applied 
to  articles  became  at  first  of  a  whitbh  colour,  but 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight  changed  to  yellowish 
greenish  and  finally  to  purple,  the  purple  being  red  or 
blue  according  to  the  species  of  shell -fish  employed. 
These  three  colotu^  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
ancients  on  account  of  both  their  brilliancy  and  their 
costliness.  The  purple-blue  is  translated  '  blue '  in  the 
EV,  but  must  have  corresponded  rather  to  our  violet,  by 
which  it  is  once  rendered  in  the  AV  (Esth.  16  and  in  the 
margin  8 15).  The  Hebrews  knew  no  blue  colour  with  which 
to  compare  it,  and  hence  it  is  said  in  Berachoih  1  2  that  '  purple- 
blue  is  like  the  sea,  and  the  sea  Ls  like  the  plants,  and  the  plants 
are  like  the  firmament  of  heaven '  (see  also  Menach.  4,  and  cp 
Del.  in  /»/?^(9)  iv.  488,  /rw,  iSyi,  and  the  articles  Purple, 
Scarlet,  Blue,  Crimson). 

(a)   To  designate  the  first  of  the  d3res   mentioned 

above,  the  Hebrews  sometimes  used  simply  yViBi  tdld\ 

-      ..    'worm,'  just  as   we   speak  of  crimson 

14.  Bcariet.  ^^^  ^^^  Airmit  =  Sansk.  krimi)  and 
cochineal  (really  a  term  denoting  the  insect  Coccus  cacti 
found  in  Mexico).  Thus  it  is  used  in  Is.  1x8  as  the 
most  natural  example  of  a  glaring  and  indelible  dye, 
and  in  Lam.  45  (where  ®»Q  gives  the  simple  term 
KbKKOi,  'berry'  [A,  KbXinav'l,  the  insect  being  regarded  in 
early  times  as  a  species  of  berry)  of  princely  raiment. 
It  even  occurs  as  a  verbal  derivative  (D'yVnp.  Nah.  23 
[4] ;  ®  iinrai^ovrai)  with  the  meaning  '  to  be  clothed 
in  scarlet'  (see,  however.  Dress.  §  3,  n. ).  More 
often,  however,  the  form  rxyhSn,  tolaath,  is  found 
with  the  addition,  either  before  or  after  it,  of  the 
word  ^yd,  idni — a  word  which  has  been  derived 
from  the  root  7\yd,  Idndh  (cp  Assyr.  Hnttu,  pos- 
sibly fr.  SaniV),  supposed  to  mean  '  to  glitter,'  and 
is  thought  to  refer  to  the  brilliant  colour  derived  from 
the  y^^hw.  In  this  form  it  is  mentioned  as  a  costly  pos- 
session (Ex.3523),  and  as  being,  therefore,  suitable 
for  an  offering  (Ex.  264  356  Lev.  14 4  ["n  'Jrj  649515a 
["prr  'Vff]  Nu.  196  ["n  '3c?]).  for  the  hangings  (Ex.2636 

1  <&  iTfr^kajLW  vcUkik  (BkQ  ;  but  Aijotmv  [A]).  )^2}i  seems  to 
be  an  old  word  for  hyaena  (see  ZeboimX  <rir^k.  =  myc  which 
may  have  been  miswritten  njnOk  out  of  which  we  may  deduce 
a  false  reading  Tl^  (see  Siegf.-Sta.,  e.v.  tD^yX 
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27 16  8637  S818),  for  the  ephod  (Ex.  2856  3928),  for  the 
priests'  girdle  (Ex.  288  39539).  for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
28x5  398),  and  for  the  embroidered  pomegranates  (Ex. 
2833  3934).  etc  In  Ecclus.  45  n.  also,  it  is  used  of 
some  kind  of  embroidered  work  (Gr.  KekXbtaiUtro  xiKioif ; 
vet.  Lat.  tortococco),  A  thread  of  this  colour — expressed 
by  Idnt  alone — was  commonly  used  in  the  times  of  the 
Jahvist  as  a  mark  (Gen.  882830;  Josh.  221,  JE),  and 
the  single  term  is  employed  in  two  poetical  passages 
(2  S.  1 24,  where  the  maidens  of  Israel  are  called  upon 
to  lament  Saul,  who  used  to  clothe  them  in  scarlet ; 
and  Ca.  4  3)  as  equivalent  to  the  longer  expression.  In 
the  acrostic  on  the  '  Capable  Woman '  the  same  word 
is  used  in  the  plural  {n*w,  Idnfm^)  to  describe  the  warm 
clothing  provided  against  the  cold  of  winter  (Prov. 
31 21),  and  in  Is.  1 18  to  denote  probably  scarlet-stuflf  as 
distinguished  from  the  dye  itself  (yjip).  As  a  substitute 
for  these  expressions  we  find  the  Chronicler  using  a 
word  ^TTQ,  karmil  (2  Ch.  2714  3x4.  cp  Ex.  8635). 
derived  from  the  Persian  (kirm,  'a  worm,'  see  Crimson, 
and  cp  above).  In  0  kSkkivos  is  chosen  to  represent 
all  these  expressions,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  NT  it  denotes  this 
dye  (Mt.  2728  Heb.  919  Rev.  1734  18x2x6). 

Later  OT  writers  knew  of  another  pigment  of  a 
like  shade  of  colour,  called  irr.  fdlftr  (EV  *  vermilion ') 
— perhaps  oxide  of  lead  (cp  6  /liXrof  and  see  Riehm, 
//  IV B  '  Mennig ' ).  It  was  used  for  painting  ceilings 
(Jer.  22 14. 0  ftlXros)  and  images  (Ezek.  '23 14.  &  ypoupli). 

(^)  The  Purple-blue  (nS?B.  tikhileth,  Assyr.  ta-kil-tu) 
and  Purple-red  (jDriK.  'argdmdn.  Bib.  Aram.  pnK, 
_  p-j—j^-  Assyr.  argamannu)  dyed  stuffs  also  figure 
10.  ruriMef.  i^^^^^y  j^  the  decoration  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  priestly  robes ;  but  they  can  hardly  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  scarlet  (cp  Canticles,  §  15), 
their  employment  being  characteristic  of  P  and  later 
\%Titers.  They  also  can  be  used  for  an  offering  (Ex. 
254  356),  as  being  a  valuable  possession  (Ex.3523), 
as  well  as  for  the  curtains  (Ex.  26i  368),  for  the  v«l 
(EX.263X  3635),  for  the  hangings  (Ex.2636  27x6  8637 
38 18),  for  the  priest's  ephod  (Ex.286  392),  for  the 
girdle  (Ex.288  39s«9).  and  for  the  breastplate  (Ex. 
28x5  398),  etc.  A  late  prophet  knows  both  colours 
as  part  of  the  splendour  of  heathen  worship  (Jer.  10 9). 
It  seems  natural  also  to  another  late  writer  to  assume 
that  the  Midianitish  chiefs  would  wear  robes  of  purple- 
red  (Judg.  836);  and  Ezekiel  tells  how  the  robes  of 
purple-blue  worn  by  the  Assyrians  had  struck  the  im- 
agination of  the  women  of  Israel  (236),  whilst  he  also 
knows  (277)  of  purple -blue  and  purple -red  from 
Elishah  {q.v.).  In  Ecclus.,  too,  both  dyes  are  men- 
tioned (45 10)  as  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
raiment  of  Moses,  and  in  630  ribbons  of  purple -blue 
are  said  to  form  part  of  the  adornment  of  Wisdom. 
On  the  defeat  of  Gorgias  dyed  stuffs  of  both  colours 
were  taken  by  Judas  Maccabseus  among  the  spoil 
(i  Mace.  423).  Of  the  two  purples  red  seems  to 
have  been  jjreferred.  Solomon's  '  seat  of  purple '  (Cant 
3 10)  is  perhaps  due  to  error  (see  Purple)  ;  but  purple 
robes  of  office  were  common.  Judas  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  power  and 
riches,  were  not  clothed  in  purple  ( i  Mace.  8 14).  When, 
however.  Alexander  appoints  Jonathan  high  priest,  he 
sends  him  a  piu-ple-red  robe  (10 206264  [^V]) ;  so  like- 
wise Antiochus  when  he  confirms  him  in  the  office  (11 58). 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  treachery  of  Andronicus 
is  fliscovered,  he  is  at  once  deprived  of  the  purple  robe 
(2  Mace.  4  38).  Similarly  in  the  NT  in  Mt.  27 28  {x^afxin 
KOKKbni)  Mk.  15x7  {T0f><l>6pa)  and  Jn.  192  {Ifidriow 
'irop<f>vpovv),  the  red- purple  robe  is  used  as  a  mock 
image  of  majesty;  while  in  Lk.l6x9  (xop0i/pa)  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  rich  man.     In  Rev.  174 

1  0  iiavdt  (v.  23)  however  suggests  0^  'double.*  So  Vg. 
Schleusner,  Gri.,  Che. 
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{wop<pvpoOp  Kol  K6KKUfOf)  It  is  port  of  the  attire  of  the 
great  harlot,  and  in  18  xa  (woptpOpas)  is  referred  to  as 
valuable  merchandise  (cp  also  v.  16  Topif>vpow).  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  Paul's  converts  made 
her  living  by  selling  this  dye  (xop^p^ircuXtf.  Acts  16x4). 
In  Cant.  76  the  hair  of  the  bride  seems  to  be  compared 
with  purple  (prw).  and  Greek  parallels  for  this  are 
quoted.  The  comparison,  however,  can  hardly  be 
trusted,  for  -j^  jDmta  Trm  nVr*  is  a  dittogram  of  -^linn 
Sonaa  yhjf  which  precedes.  Each  form  of  the  clause 
seema  to  be  more  correct  in  one  half  than  the  other. 
Read,  perhaps,  with  Cheyne  '  The  locks  of  thy  head  are 
like  Carmel  ('xroa) ;  they  are  pleasant  (noyj)  as  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates'  (see  Gallery,  2).  jd3  in 
pru«3  is  plainly  some  word  which  should  follow  •jonaa ; 
probably  TXOSfi  (written  'dw.  and  corrupted  pj ;  cp 
Hair.  §  t).  In  the  Gr.  n^an  is  commonly  represented 
by  vdKiySot  and  wuclvdufoi}  and  pnic  by  Top^vpos  in 
both  OT  and  NT  (see  Rev.  917  21 20). 

(6)  Objects. — The  words  included  under  this  heading 
denote  objects  of  which  a  particular  shade  of  colour 

was  characteristic     Thus  pa.  bus  (2Ch. 
5x2,  H  ^uffffipot)  was  the  fine  cotton  or 

linen  manufactiu'ed  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  called  elsewhere  (Ex.  26i  Gen.  41 42,  etc)  vv,  J?/ 
(see  Erman,  U/e  in  Ancient  Egypt,  448,  and  the 
articles  Egypt,  §  35,  Cotton,  and  Linen).  Tin,  hiir,  in 
Elsth.  16  probably  means  •  white- stuff '  (whence  nin  in 
Is.  199),  and  09T3  (Pers.  kdrpas)  '  white  cotton. '  Three 
more  rare  words  occiu"  in  the  same  verse  which  have 
been  thought  to  denote  different  species  of  valuable  stone 
or  plaster :  vv,  i^/.  (also  in  Ca.  6x5)  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  e^'t^.  fayil  (i  Ch.  292), 
and  to  mean  '  white  marble '  or  •  alabaster '  ;  d.^s^ 
boAat  (6^»t  fffiapaydlTTft,  &^  <rndpay8<K)  denoting  per- 
haps 'porphyry'  (so  BDB;  EV  'red  marble.'  RV"*- 
•porphyry');    -n.    dar,    meaning    possibly    'pearl'    or 

•  pearl-like  stone ' ;  &  vipvuf<n  \id<n) ;  and  jnrfo  [sohereth 
EV  •  black  marble,'  RV"»K-  •  stone  of  blue  coloiw ' ),  which 
has  been  derived  from  nno=TnEr,  and  taken  to  mean 

•  black  marble '  (see,  however.  Marble). 

Lastly  it  remains  to  notice  a  few  passages  in  which 
the   EV  imnecessarily  implies  a  reference   to  colour. 

17.  Ambi^tiM  '^'f  ^^^  l^'^'^J  ^"^  *  ^^  sometimes 
of  EV  ^^  used  m  the  EV  to  represent  words 
denoting  not  colour  but  a  healthy 
and  flourishing  condition.  Of  such  words  p;n.  rddndn, 
which  means  rather  'luxuriant,'  is  correctly  translated 
in  6  by  various  words  expressive  of  luxuriance  (SanJf 
EH.  122  Is.  575;  frbcKiOi  3  K.  14 23  Ca.  1x6  Ez.  613; 
d\<rw5i7t  4  K.  1«4  17 10  2  Ch.284  Jer.  36 13  178  Ez.  276). 
Very  similar  is  the  use  of  n^,  lak,  '  fresh,  moist  '(xXw/>6f 
Gen.  30 37  Er.  17 24  20 47  [21 3]  :  hf^^  J"dg-  ^^7  8)  and 
30T.  rdtobh  'juicy'  {irfphu  Job 8 16).  Again  a*3K.  *dbhibk, 
denotes  'fresh,  juicy  ears  of  com'  (Lev.  214),  and  aKt 
ebh,  can  be  used  of  '  fresh  young  plants '  (Job  812  Cant. 
6xx) ;  whilst  cas,  paggim,  seems  to  denote  tender  young 
fruits  (Ca.  2i3.  see  Del.  ad  loc.),  and  Soia,  karmel, 
(Lev.  2314)  applies  to  'garden  fruit'  in  general. 

To  this  category  belong  also  such  compound  expressions  as 
Ren  ni»0  'grassy  pastures  *  (Ps.  282)  and  rnb  'TOS  '  sprouts  of 
the  field'  (Ecclus.  40  22).  In  all  these  cases  the  term  *  green,' 
used  in  AV,  might  indeed  serve  as  a  paraphrase ;  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  following  examples: — In  Job  66  the  word  Tl 
translated  '  white '  (of  an  egg)  is  thought  by  many  to  mean  '  the 
juice  of  pursJain '  (so  RVnig.  9  pr^axriv  Ktvoli  but  see  Fowl); 
mit  whichever  interpretation  be  adopted  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  Hebrew  word  contains  no  idea  of  colour.  Similarly 
Ton.  the  reading  adopted  by  EV  in  Is.  272  (.\V  '  red  wine,'  RV 
'wine')  instead  of  T^^  (RVnw-  *a  pleasant  vineyard';  see 
SBO  7),  means  really  '  foaming  wine '  (Driver  on  Dt.  S2 14) ;  and 

1  C(  also  gives  vaxivBivft^  for  Vm  (Ex.  25  5  26 14  S5  7  2;;,  etcX 
taking  it  as  the  equivalent  ofnTSn. 
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mo  in  the  expression  mo*D*  (Ex.  10 19,  etc,  Wisd.  10 18  BaXtura-av 
tpvBpdy),  meaning  'reed,'  contains  no  reference  to  colour. 
Moreover,  in  the  expressions  nV*V  PB^'K  (AV  *  black  night,'  RV 

'blackness  of  night*)  in  Pr. 7 9  and  "mKB  (AV  'blackness')  in 
Joe!  26  Nah.  2 10  the  English  renderings  are  purely  paraphrastic 
In  the  same  way  the  long  robe  (perhaps  white  with  a  blue 
border)  worn  by  loseph  (Gen.873)  and  by  Tamar  (2  S.  18 18)  is 
trainsformed  in  the  £V  into  'a  coat  of  many  colours.'  In 
Pr.  20  30  (nrian  AV  '  blueness  *)  and  Ecclus.  23 10  O^wAo)^  AV 

*  blue  mark  *)  the  words  mean  literally  '  bruise.' 

Literature.  —  Riehm,  HIVB  *  Farben,'  1  436 ;  Benzinger, 
Arch.  269/.  '  Farben-namen ' ;  Nowack,  HA  263 /C  '  Malerei ' ; 
DeK,  Iris,  and  'Farben'  'mPRE^\  Perrot  and  Chipiez  (W. 
Armstrong^  Hist,  of  Art  in  Sardinia,  Judeea,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor,  1 100-370 ;  and,  since  the  above  was  written,  an 
article  by  G.  W.  Thatcher  in  Hastings'  DB,  m.  A.  C. 

COMFOETEB  (hapakAhtoc  [Ti.  WH]),  JilUi6. 
See  Paraclete. 

COMMENTABY  (enip).  2Ch.l3«  RV.  AV«w. 
See  Chronicles,  §  6  [2]  ;  Historical  Literature, 
§14. 

COMHEBCE.    See  Trade  and  Commerce. 

COMMON.     The  negatives  of  the  qualities  'dean,' 

•  holy '  (see  Clean,  §  i )  are — 

1.  'Common,'  a  svnonym  for  'unclean'  (see  Clean),  con- 
stantly in  RV  for  hh,  h^^  (properly,  '  that  which  is  open,' 
Baudissin,  Studien,  2  23).  AVj  however,  only  twice  renders  hot 
thus  (x  S.  21  4yC) ;  elsewhere  it  has  '  unholy  '  (Lev.  10  10)'  or 
'profane' (Ezek.  22 26  42  ao  44 2348  T 5).  In  NT,  the  RV  is 
less  strict  with  Koivt^,  which  is  almost  indiflferently  rendered 
'common,'  'unclean,'  'unholy,'  'defiled,'  'polluted.'  So  in 
I  Mace  1 A7  62,  RV  (with  AV)  gives  '  unclean '  for  «coiv6«.  No 
injury  is  done  to  the  sense;  cp  Acts  10 15,  'what  God  hath 
cleansed  (  =  pronounced  clean),  that  call  not  thou  common';  v. 
II '  common  and  unclean.'  That  which  is '  common '  is  free,  or  at 
any  race  is  treated  as  if  free,  from  ceremonial  restrictions ;  it  can 
be  used  in  the  common  life— the  life  of  the  pKH  Dy,  the  unin- 
telligent '  people  of  the  land '  (6  ox^of  oSrof  i  ^n  yi.v&VKu>v  rhv 
v6tiov,  Jn.  7  49).  And  those  who  use  what  is  only  treated  as  if 
'  common '  or  open,  when  it  has  no  right  to  be  so  treated,  become 
'common'— f.*.,  unclean— themselves.  'Common,'  therefore, 
becomes  a  wide  term,  dangerously  wide  from  a  truly  religious 
point  of  view.    What  an  u-ony  in  the  evangelist's  expression 

with  common  (EV  defiledX  that  is,  unwashed  hands '  I 

2.  'Unclean,'  the  strict  rendering  of  oKaBafnot  in  NT,  of 
KDO,  ttfmi',  in  OT  (O  cucol0apTOc).  Both  '  common '  and  '  un- 
clean '  can  be  used  (i)  of  forbidden  foods  or  of  animals  which 
may  not  be  eaten  (Acts  10 14  11 8  Rev.  18  2).  (2)  Of  persons  who 
are  not  Jews,  or  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community 
(Acts  10  28  X  Cor.  7x4  3  Cor.  617;  cp  KOiy6M,   Mk.  7x5  and 


parallels,  Heb.  9 13  Rev.  21  a?  [RT  and  RV])t 
3.    '  Unholy,'   given    in    AV    of   Lev.  10 1 
'common '  in  RV.      In  Ezek.  22 a6  42 30  4423  (same  formula). 


Lev.  10  xo  {k3/)  becomes 


AV  renders  Afli, '  profane.'  The  influence  of  9  and  Vg.  may  be 
suspected  ;  these  versions  respectively  give  ^fiii\Ko¥, ^rq/knunt, 
so  also  in  Ezek.  4S15,  AV  profane,  \z. pro/ana.  'Profane'  is 
best  reserved,  however,  for  other  Heb.  words  (sec  Profane). 
RV  of  NT  retains  '  unholy '  in  z  Tim.  lo  3  Tim.  83  (av6vM, 
Heb.l039(<ou^X 

4.  On  the  peculiar  technical  term  ^jsri,  <to  be  polluted,'  see 
Hypocrisy. 

COMMUNITY  OF  GOODS,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  expression,  is  usually  considered  (on  the  authority 
of  Acts  242-47  4  32-5 IX  6x-6)  to  have  been  one  of  the 
established  institutions  of  the  earliest  Christian  society 
at  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  requires  strict  limitation  ; 
but  that  limitation  is  not  to  be  based,  as  it  has  been, 
either  on  the  intrinsic  improbability  of  the  institution 
itself,  or  on  a  vague  conjecture  that  the  writer  of  Acts 
has  idealised  the  facts.  It  arises  from  an  investigation 
of  the  sources  of  his  narrative  (cp  Acts,  §11 ) — a  method 
which  has  to  record  one  of  its  most  assured  results  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

We  have  in  Acts  not  one  account  of  the  institution 
but  three,      {a)  One  accoimt  comprehensively  records 
1  Threa         ^^  °^  ^  lands  and  houses  {x<apUov  1j 
accounts  **^"^'''  Acts  4 34/);  according  to  245  the 
in  Aistfl.    ^^  ^^  °^  ^^  possessions  and  goods  what- 
soever  (tA   K-Hifmra   Koi  tAs   uxdp^ets),   a 
common  fund  being  thus  formed,  out  of  which  all  were 
supplied  according  as  any  man  had  need,     (b)  Accord- 
ing to  another  account,  the  sale  of  property  {m-rjiia,  5i ; 
X^p^t  53)  cannot  have  been  imiversally  prescribed,  or 
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even  generally  customary  ;  for  Peter  (64)  expressly  de- 
clares that  Ananias  was  free  to  retain  in  his  private 
possession  either  his  property  or  the  money  for  which  it 
was  sold.  Moreover,  although  there  is  no  hint  of  there 
being  anything  to  mark  out  the  act  of  Barnabas  (436/. ) 
from  the  universal  practice  assumed  in  (a) — such  as  that 
the  estate  was  his  only  one,  or  was  particularly  valuable 
— it  is  thought  worthy  of  special  honourable  mention. 
In  436/.,  therefore,  it  is  not  assumed,  as  it  is  in  434/, 
that  the  sale  of  property  was  expected  of  all.  {c)  In  4  33, 
however,  where  we  find  '  said '  (^Xe7€i')  and  not  some 
word  implying  *  retained  as  private  property,'  there  is 
no  idea  of  any  sale  of  property  at  all.  The  idea  simply 
is  that  the  owners  placed  tJieir  property  in  a  general  way 
at  the  disposal  of  the  community  at  large.  There  is  no 
assumption  of  a  common  fund. 

{d)  A  fourth  account  may  possibly  be  distinguished 
in  Acts  2  44. 

The  statement  in  2  44  3— that  the^  had  all  things  common — 

by  itself  alone  agrees  well  enough  with  the  last-n\entioned  and 

simplest  account  of  the  institution  (that  there 

2.  FOSSlDly  a  was  no  actual  saleX  and  2  44  a,  which  declares 
fourth  account,  that  all  that  believed  were  together  in  one 
place.l  might  by  itself  be  taken,  like  1 15 
2 1  I  Gsr.  11  so  14  33,  to  refer  merely  to  the  exigencies  of  social 
worship ;  *  but  the  connection  of  the  clause  with  the  statement 
that  follows  (that  they  had  all  things  in  common)  appears  to 
imply  that  the  entire  community  lived  in  common,  dwelling  in 
the  same  house  and  having  common  meals. 

This  inference,  however,  may  safely  be  set  aside,  as 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  collocation  in  Acts 
244  has  not  arisen  from  the  author's  having  inadvertently 
combined  two  heterogeneous  ideas  without  perceiving 
the  possible  misleading  effect. 

A  social  institution  of  the  nature  indicated  would  scarcely 
have  been  practicable  in  a  community  of  xao  persons  (Acts  1 15) 
— much  less  in  one  of  3000  (241)  or  more  (247).  The  other 
statements  in  Acts  do  not  preclude  the  supposition  that  the 
meals,  even  love-feasts  and  the  observance  of  tne  Lord's  Supper 
associated  with  them,  were  held  in  different  houses  at  the  same 
time.  KaT'cXtcov  (AW  'from  house  to  house,'  AVn«-  and  RV 
'  at  home  *)  in  2  46  ^cp  643)  need  not  be  intended  to  convey  that 
the  whole  community  assembled  on  one  occasion  in  one  house 
and  on  another  occasion  in  another ;  it  may  have  a  distributive 
meaning  like  Kara  ir6Kiv  ('  in  every  city ")  in  16  31  (and  mar 
olicovc,  tnat  is  '  in  every  house,'  in  20  30).  In  Rom.  1(J  j  1^/1  we 
find  several  household  churches  in  the  same  city ;  cp  also  i  Cor. 
16 19  Col.  4  15.  The  complaint  about  the  neglect  of  certain 
widows  in  the  daily  ministration  (Acts  6  x),  which  the  word 
KoBtqiitpirfi  proves  to  have  referred  to  their  sustenance,  could 
not  have  arisen  if  there  had  been  common  meals  (although 
indeed  the  expression  '  tables '  [rpairf^ai(]  might  seem  to  point 
to  these).  It  could  have  arisen  only  if  the  widows'  share  of 
provisions  was  brought  to  their  houses. 

A  misrepresentation  of  the  original  idea,  similar  to 
that  which,  as  has  just  been  shown,  may  be  present  in 
9,  Acta  5  244,  is  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  5  3/ 
-«'*■  ^  "•  The  writer  of  this  verse  held  Ananias  to  have 
sinned  in  keeping  back  part  of  the  money  obtained  by 
selling  his  estate.  The  duplicity  with  which  Peter  charges 
him  does  not  consist  in  his  having,  when  questioned, 
passed  off  as  the  whole  a  part  of  the  money  thus  obtained. 
lt*isonlySapphira(58)whodoesthis.  Ananias,  accord- 
ing to  53/. ,  has  already  committed  the  crime  of  keeping 
back  some  of  the  money  before  he  could  be  questioned 
by  Peter.  This  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
Peter's  declaration  in  64,  that  Ananias  had  a  perfect 
right  to  retain  the  whole.  Notwithstanding  that  plain 
declaration,  the  author  must  have  had  before  his  mind, 
in  writing  63/ ,  the  stricter  view  that  it  was  an  absolute 
duty  to  sell  all  the  property  and  to  hand  over  the  whole 
of  the  money. 

The  hypothesis   that   the   narratives  are  based  <mi 

4.  AetM  4-       various  sources  receives  material  support 

r  .  I?i.  ^T^  from  the  impossibility  of  discovering  any 
real  coherence  within  the  passages  them- 
selves. 

Acts  4  33  treats  of  a  subject  quite  diflferent  from  the  matters 

1  This  will  also  be  the  sense  if  we  accept  the  reading  of  WH, 
which  omits  hrav  and  the  following  koa  ;  they  are  retained  in 
their  marginal  reading. 

9  cirl  TO  a!n6  in  the  NT  always  refers  to  place ;  AV  '  into  one 
place.' 
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dealt  with  in  the  preceding  and  the  following  verses.  ^  Nor  can 
4  34  be  connected  with  4  3a.  It  could  be  connected  with  it  onlv 
if  the  absence  of  poor  persons  were  the  reason  (yap)  why  all 
property  was  common  (r.  32)  instead  of  being  the  result  of  the 
community  of  goods.  Further,  according  to  4  34 /T,  the  absence 
of  poor  is  due  not  to  community  of  goods  hut  to  the  sale  of  all 
property  in  land  and  houses  and  the  cstabli>hment  of  a  common 
fund,  whereas,  in  4  36-6  1 1  a^ain,  the  sale  of  any  property  appears 
as  a  voluntary  act  of  certain  individuals.  In  like  manner  243 
is  so  definitely  repeated  in  246  that  the  narrative  can  hardly  be 
an  independent  composition.  It  must  be  a  compilation.  Even 
more  marked  is  the  repetition  of  the  first  clause  of  243,  cyiFrro 
Bi  wa<r[i  ^XV  ^/3<Ktin  the  third,  <f>6^  re  ^i'  firya^  ifrl  wayrat. 
But  even  if  this  last  clause  be  omitted,  with  WH  (though  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  how  it  could  have  arisen  as  a  variant  to  the 
first  clause),  2  ^,  with  the  reading  koI  natrni  Si,  cannot  be  con- 
nected  with  what  precedes.  The  opening.  '  but  also  all  that 
believed  (wer«-)  together,'  implies  that  others  were  together  as 
well.  The  omission  of  the  «cat  sanctioned  by  WH  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  difficulty. 

An  attempt  to  prove  that  all  these  passages  have  been 
compiled  by  an  editor  from  various  sources,  could  be 
based  only  on  an  examination  of  the  whole  book.  Such 
proof  is  not  needful  to  our  present  purp>ose.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  have  shown  that  the  book  presents  three 
different  views  on  the  subject  of  commimity  of  goods. 

If  it  be  asked  which  of  the  three  is  the  most  likely  to 
be  the  true  view,  it  will  be  safe  to  answer  that,  if  any 
_  -wrviici.  thft  ^"®  '^  '°  ^  preferred,  it  is  that  which  is 

^rortov       mstituijon  of  the  kmd,  clothed  with  the 
^'      glamour  of  the  ideal,  is  sure  to  have  been 
exaggerated  by  writers  with  incomplete  information. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  general  idea  of  com- 
munity of  goods  was  not  strange  to  the  primitive 
Christian  society.* 

It  is  indicated  in  such  sayings  of  Jesus  as  those  recorded  in 
Mt.  619^1  10  9  19  3 1 •34,  and  in  such  mformation  about  his  own 
life  as  we  find  in  Lk.  8  3.  Besides,  we  know  there  was  a  dis- 
tinctly Ebionite  tendency  which  applied  a  literal  interpretation 
to  the  blessings  pronounced  on  the  poor  and  hungry  (Lk.  6  20/. 
24XX  ^id  SAW  the  path  of  salvation  in  giving  away  all  property 
in  alms  (Lk.  634^  11 41  123133  lUg).  It  is  not  certain  indeed 
that  thl5  Ebionite  tendency  was  dominant  in  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  death  of  Jesus.  (The  passages  cited 
were  taken  up  by  tne  lliird  Evangelist^  from  a  document  which 
itself  rests  upon  an  older  written  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus. 
ITiis  is  proved  by  the  remodelled  words  in  Lk.  630-36,  which, 
not  havmg  any  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  persons 
addressed,  certainly  did  not  come  in  their  present  form  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus.  Besides,  what  is  here  recommended  is  not  so 
much  community  of  goods  as  almsgiving.)  The  epistles  of  Paul, 
which  are  our  most  trustworthy  authority,  only  show  that  in  his 
time  (30-30  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus),  the  community  at 
Jerusalem  was  poor,  or,  at  least,  contained  a  good  many  poor 
members,  and  stood  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Gentile- 
ChriNlian  churches  (cU  rovv  ayCovs,  i  Cor.  16  x  3  Cor.  8491; 
but  TMi'  wn»xi»¥  alone,  Gal.  2  10;  civ  rov?  im»xovs  rwv  aytwi', 
Rom.  15  26). 

The  Gospels  prove  that  many  poor  people  had  already 
attached  themselves  to  Jesus  in  his  lifetime.  An  active 
care  for  these,  and  consequently  a  more  or  less  organised 
SiaKOvia,  must  be  assumed  in  the  original  church  at 
Jerusalem.  We  may  well  suppose  that,  in  as  far  as 
this  ministration  took  the  form  of  a  community  of  goods, 
it  led,  according  to  the  usual  lesson  taught  by  other 
attempts  of  the  kind,  to  the  increase  of  poverty.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  conjectured  that  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times  the  institution  of  community  of  goods 
increased  the  tendency  to  forego  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
which,  even  without  that  institution,  was  occasioned, 
according  to  i  Thess.  4xi-i8  aThess.  2i/.  36-13.  by  the 
belief  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  and 
by  the  unrest  to  which  this  belief  gave  rise.  We  may 
suppose  that  wealthy  members  of  the  community  in 
Jenisalem  allowed  their  property  to  become  available 
for  the  use  of  poor  brethren  ;  and  this  does  not  preclude 
the  belief  that  of  their  own  free  will  certain  persons,  such 
as  Barnabas  and  Ananias,  went  further  and  sold  their 
belongings  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Still,  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  communism  was 
prescribed  as  obligatory. 

The  uncertainty  ot  the  subject  is  shown  also  by  Acts  6 1-6.     It 

*  We  can  here  only  mention  the  possible  influence  of  Es- 
senism.    See  Essenes,  f  3. 
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would  be  very  remarkable  if  there  were  no  necessitous  persons 
whose  support  could  be  neglected  but  widows.  The  phrase 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  usage  of  the  author's  own  (comparatively 
late)  period,  in  which,  aa»rding  to  x  Tim.  &3-x6,  the  'widows' 
had  an  official  position  in  the  community.  It  is  strange  also 
that,  although  the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  seven  men 
appointed  to  'serve  tables'  (JkoKovtlv  rpawt^ais)  points  to  a 

fenuine  tradition,  their  function  —  they  are  nowhere  styled 
toxoKoi — is  never  referred  to  afterwanis  (they  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  wptcrfivrtpoi  of  11 30X  and  that  only  the 
Hellenisu  had  to  complain  of  the  neglect  of  their  widowrs.  Just 
as  in  Acts  15  36-39  a  less  serious  dispute  is  narrated  in  place  of 
one  that  had  more  important  issues  (see  Counxil  of  Jerusalem, 
f  3),  so  here,  at  the  bottom  of  the  narrative  before  us.  there  really 
lies,  we  may  conjecture,  some  dissension  occasioned  by  different 
conceptions  of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  natives  of  Pales- 
tine and  by  the  Christian  Jews  who  had  come  in  from  abroad. 

In  any  case,  the  community  of  goods  did  not  last 
long,  though  the  view  that  it  came  to  an  end  when  the 
society  was  dispersed  by  the  persecution  (Acts  8 1-4)  is 
no  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  subsequent  influence  of  the  idealised  picture  in 
Acts  is  very  noteworthy.     In  the  exhortation  to  works 

6.  Subsequent  ?L'^^^.  '°  ^"^  ,^^"^^  ^.^'^f"^"^^!. 

iX«tt2i  ef  <^^^)'  ^^  similarly  m  the  Teaching  of 
ttie  id^  /A^  Twelve  ApostUs  (48),  the  statement 
of  Acts  4  33  is  repeated  as  a  command  : 
*  Say  not,  "  It  is  private  property  "  '(oiJ/ic  ipw  f5ta  eirat). 
Lucian,  De  moriePeregrini,  13,  states  that  the  Christians 
supported  those  in  need  from  a  common  fund  (dir6  rmi 
KOiyov),  and  ridicules  the  credulity  with  which  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  by  impostors  in  so 
doing.  The  influence  of  the  same  ideal  on  the  monastic 
life  is  obvious.  p.  w.  s. 

COMPASS.  For  nj^TO,  mfhugdh  {irepiyujpia  [Q 
mg.  ?]  BiC.AQr  onL),  Rv' Compasses,  Is.  44i3,t  cp 
Handicrafts.  §  2.  For  33-1?.  karkdbh,  Ex.275  38 4t, 
AV  '  ledge,'  see  Altar,  §  9  (a).  ^ 

CONANIAH  (^n;^3i3,  Kt.,  ^iT^iJ,  Kr..  but  accord- 
mg  to  Baer  in  a  Ch.  31 13  ^iT333  ;  cp  Chenaniah. 
^n^::^  ;  §  31 ;  *God  hath  stablished!'  XCONCNIAC  [BL]). 
I.  Chief  of  the  temple  overseers,  temp.  Hezekiah,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Shimei,  according  to  the 
Chronicler,  aCh.  Slxs/.  (AV  Cononiah)  (Xwx«'t« 
[A],  'Wfifw.  [B  V.  13]). 

3.  A  '  chief  of  the  Levites '  (Ch.)  or  '  captain  over  thousands ' 
(i  Esd.X  temp.  Josiah  ;  sCh.  S59  (xtavtvia^  [A* J,  -wxw,  IA?])= 
x  Esd.  I9  (icxoi^iot  (BAJ,  /9«u^a«  [Lj ;  EV  Jeconias). 

CONCUBINE    {^}^^B,    Gen.  2234:    BibL    Aram. 

npnp,  Dan.  63).  See  Marriage,  §  5.  Family,  §  5  a, 
and  Slavery. 

CONDUITS  AND  BESEBV0IB8.  In  a  country 
where  the  rain -supply  is  small  and  irregtdar,  which 
possesses  scarcely  more  than  one  perennial  stream  (Vm 
jn*K ;  cp  Am.  5  34),  and  is  not  rich  in  springs,  the  preserva- 
tion of  water  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  trenches  or  conduits  to  convey  it  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  needed,  must  have  been  of  paramount 
importance.  Hence  the  indispensability  of  rain  and 
the  trust  placed  in  the  continuance  of  its  supply 
form  the  basis  of  some  of  the  best -known  and  most 
beautiful  metaphors  in  OT. 

Leaving  to  the  article  Springs  [f.v.]  what  needs  to 
be  said  upon  the  natural  supply  of  water,  we  propose 
here  to  notice  the  artijicial  means  by  which  it  was 
stored  and  conveyed. 

The  ordinary  method  of  preserving  water  was  to  dig 
(ma,  TSn)  or  hew  (asn)  out  of  the  living  rock  a  reservoir, 
1  CiBtems.  ^^0''"S  ^^  size  from  a  small  pit  to  an 
extensive  subterranean  vault  lined  with 
masonry.  Such  cisterns  go  back  to  pre-Israelite  times 
(Dl.  611  Neh.  935).  To  dig  them  was  the  work  of  a 
benefactor  and  deserving  of  special  mention  {e.g. ,  2  Ch. 
26 10),  and  the  opening  ceremony,  on  one  occasion  at 
least,  becomes  the  subject  of  a  song  (see  Beer). 

The  ordinary  Heb.  term  is 

I.  -j'la,  bdr  (for  variant  forms  cp  BDB  s.v. ;  Aacxof  [BAL]), 
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properly  an  artificial  excavation,  and  thus  distinct  from  *1N3 
^^r,  a  natural  well  (sec  SpringsX  When  dry  the  hdr  is  a  pit 
(cp  Gen.  S7  ao)  which  can  be  used  as  a  prison  (J^r,  886  Gen.  40 15, 
etc.;  cp  man  jra  Ex.  1229>.  In  poetical  lans:uage  bdr  is  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  grave  (Pr.2817)  or  to  SheOl  (Ps.a03l4J).  In 
only  two  cases  does  6dr  occur  as  part  of  a  place-name :  see  Bor- 

ASHAN,  SiRAH. 

Other  terms  are  : — 

2.  K33,  g^be'  (cp  Ar.  j'abiyat****  'watering  trough'),  Is. 80 14 
(AV  *  pit  • ;  in  Ezek.  47  iit  EV  '  marish  *  [morass]),  and 

3.  D*33.  Jer.143  2K.316  (AV  'ditch,'  RV  'trench*),  perhaps 
used  for  purposes  of  irrigation  (cp  2K.26i2=Jer.52i6,  89  xo 
after  Klo.);  see  Agriculturk,  f  5. 

4.  n^^  i^rikhdh  (xpijio),  xoAv/i^i^^pa)  is  used  of  an  artificial 
pool,  Eccl.26  (with  tvb^%  hut  elsewhere  appears  to  refer  to 
natural  springs.  Several  pools  were  found  in  and  around 
Jerusalem  (cp  below,  and  see  JbkusalemX  also  in  Gibeon 
(2S.213),  Hebron  {ib,  4x2),  and  Samaria  (i  K.2238);  for  Cant. 
7  4  [5],  see  Bath-rabbim. 

5.  .Ti;»,  mikwdhf  Is.  22zx,  AV  'ditch,*  RV  'reservoir.' 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  citadels  should 
be  well  supplied  with  tanks  for  collecting  the  rain-water 
(so  at  Masada  and  Machaerus,  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  146,  B/ 
vii.  62,  Mox^'^ov).  A  cistern  in  the  temple  is  mentioned 
in  Ecclus.  6O3  (diro5ox«oi') :  cp  below,  and  see  Sea, 
Brazen.  In  the  towns  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  every  house  to  possess  a  cistern  *  (cp  a  K.  18  31  Prov. 
6 15).  The  best  example  of  this  is  found  in  Mesha's  stele 
(//.  24/ ) ;  '  there  was  no  cistern  (na)  in  the  midst  of 
the  city  in  nmp,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  ' '  Make 
ye  every  man  a  cistern  in  the  midst  of  his  house.'" 
The  same  king  records  that  he  made  yich  nilrKn  ^kVd, 
*  the  locks  or  dams  of  the  reservoirs  *  for  water ' ;  but 
whether  nmasn  (the  cutting[s]  /.  25)  which  Mesha  made 
with  the  help  of  his  Israelite  prisoners  was  a  conduit 
which  fed  these  reservoirs  is  uncertain.  The  view  is 
not  improbable,  however,  since  the  art  of  forming 
channels  to  convey  water  was  common  to  all  the  Semitic 
races  and  was  not  due  to  foreign  influence. 

Remains  of  conduits  (nV^n.  ifSpaywyds  [BAQL], 
aquaductus^),  connected  as  a  rule  with  pools,  are  to 
5  Condnita  ^  found  in  many  places  in  Palestine ; 
*  they  are  usually  mere  trenches  running 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  subterranean  channels 
being  somewhat   rarer.  Certain   of  the  rock-cut 

channels  and  cisterns  in  Jerusalem  (as  well  as  the 
Siloam  conduit)  may  be  pre-exilic ;  in  many  cases, 
however,  they  have  been  enlarged  or  repaired  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  fnake  it  extremely  difficult  to  tell  to 
what  period  they  belong. 

Jerusalem  was  well  supplied  with  water.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  its  supplies  was  that  which  came 
a  Poolfl  of  ^"^"^  ^^^  so-called  Pools  of  Solomon  beyond 
Rolftnmn  Bethlehem  (13 J  m.  distant).  These  pools 
BOiomon.  isij^jjjtejj  ^lose  by  the  Kafat  el-BuraJk) 
are  near  'At^n  and  Art^,  and  must  have  been  devised 
for  a  more  important  work  than  that  of  merely  irrigating 
gardens  *  (Eccles.  26  Ecclus.  24  30/ ,  see  Bath-rabbim). 
There  are  three  of  them,  partly  hewn  and  partly  enclosed 
by  masonry.  The  lowest  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
one  time  as  an  amphitheatre  for  naval  displays. 

The  pools  are  fed  by  two  large  conduits.  The  one, 
after  cutting  through  the  valley  of  'Atftn  (Etam)  by  a 
tunnel,  runs  through  the  Wady  Der  el-Benat.  along  the 
Wady  el-Biar  (Valley  of  Springs),  and  ultimately  enters 

1  As  Robinson  remarks (i9^  1  ^80^)^  '  the  main  dependence  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  present  day  is  on  its  cisterns,  and  this  has 
probably  always  been  the  case.' 

'  The  meaning  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  it  is  '  two  reservoirs.' 

•  The  Heb.  rp^,  t^dldh.  Is  used  of  ditches  for  irrigating 
trees  (Ezek.  31 4  avartfia  or  trvannAa  [BAQJ),  of  a  trench  round 
an  altar  (x  K.  18  32  3^  38  ;  in  these  passages  6aaXa  [L]  0aAa<rou 
[BA1)»  and  of  conduits  or  aqueducts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  (Job8825,  avvn  [BKA]  Is.  7 3  [om.  ©BKAQrjaK.  18 17  Is. 
863  2R.2O20). 

<  The  name  *  Solomon's  Pools '  is  based  solely  upon  Eccles. 
26j  and,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Josepbus,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  situated  in  the  IV, 
Arfdsi-Acrtus,  garden?);  Baed.(8)  129/ 
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the  Bir  el-Derej  (Spring  of  Steps).  Th«  other  is  much 
longer  and  full  of  windings.  Starting  from  a  large 
reservoir,  the  Birket  el- Arrub  (now  converted  into  a 
garden),  it  leaves  the  Wady  of  the  same  name,  and 
after  crossing  the  plateau  of  Teku'  flows  into  the 
middle  pool.  Conduits  connect  also  the  Sealed  Spring 
(mod.  *Ain  Sdlih),  identified  by  a  modern  tradition 
with  the  S^uz  |a  in  Csml.  4  x2,  and  the  *Ain  'Atan  *  with 
this  water-system. 

From  the  Pools  of  Solomon  the  water  is  led  into  the 
city  by  two  conduits.  The  higher  goes  along  the  N. 
slope  of  the  valley  of  Burak,  descending  near  Rachel's 
tomb  and  rising  again.  (A  s3rphon  was  used  and 
remnants  of  the  pipes  may  still  be  seen.)  It  then 
proceeds  towards  the  hill  of  TantQr  and  the  W.  er- 
Rababi  (see  Hinnom,  Valley  of).  It  is  partly  rock- 
hewn  and  partly  made  of  masonry.  The  lower  conduit 
(still  complete)  goes  with  many  windings  from  the 
lowest  pool,  E.  along  the  slope  of  the  valley,  and  then 
W.  above  Artas.  One  arm  of  the  conduit  was  con- 
nected (probably  under  Herod's  government)  with  the 
spring  of  Artas  and  ran  to  the  Frank  mountain.  The 
main  arm  passes  Bethlehem  and  Rachel's  tomb  on  the 
S.,  proceeding  sometimes  above  ground  in  a  channel 
about  I  ft  square,  and  sometimes  underground  in 
earthen  pipes.  It  then  crosses  the  Hinnom  valley  by  a 
bridge  of  nine  low  arches  and  meets  the  otht  r  conduit 
hard  by  the  Birket  es-Sultan.  It  finally  runs  SE.  and 
El.  along  the  valley  over  the  causeway,  under  the  Bdb 
es-Silseleh  (Chain-gate),  and  supplies  the  'Elkas'  and 
the  king's  cistern  in  the  Haram.*  These  conduits  were 
repaired  by  the  Sultan  Mohammad  ibn  Kalaun  of 
Egypt  about  1300  a.u.  Their  date  is  unknown.  The 
upper  conduit  is  more  artificial,  and  probably  the  older. 
Some  refer  them  to  the  golden  age  of  Judah.  and 
tradition  (oral  and  Rabbinical)  ascribes  them  to  Solomon. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  they  exactly  resemble 
the  conduits  which  were  made  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain.' 

The  well-known  Siloam  conduit  runs  from  the  Virgin's 

Spring  (*Ain  Sitti  Maryam)  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam 

4.  Th«     (*^  Jerusalem).     It  runs  underground  in  a 

ail  am    c*'^"''^^**  course  and  is  586  yds.  in  length  * 

—      ,  ,.    (the  direct  distance  between  the  two  pools  is 

of  16  ft. ;  but  this  gradually  decreases  to  3 J  ft.,  and  then 
to  2J  ft  This  low  part,  however,  is  near  the  surface, 
and  perhaps  was  originally  an  open  channel  It  is  a 
dangerous  conduit  to  explore,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  enter 
unexpectedly  and  fill  Uie  passage.  In  various  places 
false-cuttings  and  set-backs  are  found,  indicating  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  workmen. 
About  19  ft.  from  the  Siloam  end,  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  one  enters,  is  an  artificial  niche  which  contained  a 
Biloam  ^^^®'  bearing  on  its  lower  face  an  inscrip- 
Tns^intion.  ^^^'  '^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  observed  in  1880,  and 
'^'^P  was  brought  imder  the  notice  of  Schick. 

The  tablet  was  about  27  inches  square,  and  its  top  only 
one  yard  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The  inscrip- 
tion, known  as  the  Siloam   inscription,   is  the  oldest 

1  In  the  Jer.  Talmud  it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  a  conduit 
led  from  'A  tin  (Etam)  to  the  temple  (Jer.  Yoma^  iiL  fol.  41 ;  cp 
Liehtfoot,  Dtscriptio  Templi,  chap.  28). 

s  Many  subterranean  passages  and  structures  have  been 
found  under  the  Harara.  ^  Cp  Jos.  BJ  vi.  73  84  94,  and  Tacitus : 
'  Templum  in  mo^um  arcis  .  .  .  fons  perennis  aqua:,  cavati  sub 
terra  montes,  et  piscinae  cistemseque  servandis  imbribus '  (//u/. 
5 12).  Many  of  these  were  for  removing  the  water  and  blood  of 
the  sacrifices,  or  for  flushing  the  blood -channels  (cp  Yomay  56, 
Pesa£kitH,29^  Me'ila.i-i^Mid<ioth^i2). 

S  Jos.,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  conduit  which  Pilate  began  to  build, 
taking  funds  for  the  purpose  from  the  temple  treasury  and 
thereby  causing  grave  disturbances  (Jos.  Ant,  xyiii.  82,  BJ  ii. 
9^)^  and  in  one  place  gives  the  length  as  ^00  stadia — a  measure 
which  would  suit  the  conduit  which  leads  from  the  Wady  ArrOb. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Pilate  simply  repaired  the 
existing  conduits ;  his  reign  was  so  ofieii  disturbed  by  Jewish 
seditions  that  he  could  hardly  have  had  time  to  carry  out  such 
an  immense  undertaking.  See  SchQr.  GVI  I410,  and  cp  Eus. 
HE  it.  66.7. 

<  More  precisely,  1757  ^  (Conder) ;  but  Warren  gives  1708. 
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CONEY 

Hebrew  inscription  extant  {cp  Dr.  TBS  xv.  /.  [facsimile 
opposite],  Writing,  §  4). 

It  runs  as  follows :— *(i)  [BeholdJ  the  piercing  through  (napjn)- 
Now  this  was  the  manner  of  the  piercing  throu^  Whilst  yet 
[the  miners  were  lifting  upj  (2)  the  pick  (jro)  «ach  towards 
his  fellow,  and  whilst  there  were  yet  three  cubits  to  be  struck 
through,  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  each  man  (3)  calling  to 
his  feiiow,  for  there  was  a  fissure!  in  the  rock  on  the  nght 
hand.  .  .  .  And  on  the  day  of  the  (4)  piercing  through,  the 
hewers  (oa^inrt)  smote  each  so  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against 
pick ;  and  there  flowed  (5)  the  water  from  the  channel  (k2(1C)^ 
to  the  pool  (nTia)  i*»  cubits;  and  a  hundred  (6)'  cubits  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  the  head  of  the  hewers.* 

The  difference  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  channel  is  so  slight 
that  one  is  led  to  suppose  that  the  excavators  had  some  kind  of 
test.  Shafts  were  made  here  and  there,  probably  in  order  that 
the  men  might  find  out  their  whereabouts.  The  first  shaft  is 
470  ft.  from  the  Siloam  end.     After  that  the  passage  is  straighter. 

The  conduit  is  the  work  of  a  people  whose  knowledge 
of  engineering  was  in  its  infancy.  Its  date  is  uncertain. 
It  may  be  the  one  referred  to  in  aK. 'iOao  (=2Ch- 
3230);*  but  the  allusion  in  Is.  86  to  the  'waters  of 
Shiloah  that  flow  gently '  suggests  that  it  may  have  been 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.* 

More  or  less  parallel  with  this,  but  straighter.  is  a 
channel,  evidently  connected  with  the  Birket  el-Hamra 
A  Otli  (Red-pool),  which  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
-'  ,  ..  Siloam  pool.  It  is  older  than  the  Siloam 
l/onamwi.  f^^^^^  ^^^  Schick.  PEFQ,  Jan.  1891). 
The  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway  of  the 
fuller's  field  (2  K.  18 17)  is  identified  by  Wilson  with 
the  aqueduct  which  seems  to  have  run  over  the  Cotton 
Grotto  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.*  Among 
other  conduits  may  be  noticed  the  one  which  connects 
the  Citadel  or  Castle  of  David  (el-Kaia'a)  with  the 
Birket  Mamilla.  It  is  possibly  referred  to  in  Jos. 
B/ V.  73.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  'gate  where 
water  was  brought  in  to  the  tower  of  Hippicus' 
(the  latter  is  usually  identified  with  the  N\\^  tower  of 
the  citadel). 

For  others,  less  Important,  see  the  memoirs  of  the  PEF. 
Many  remains  of  conduits,  more  or  less  well  preserved^  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
mention  the  aqueduct  at  Jericho  across  the  Wady  el-l^elt  (see 

{OS.  Ant.  xvii.  13  x,  SchQr.  GJV\  276) ;  another  on  the  road  from 
)amascus  to  Palmyra,  not  far  from  JerOd  ;  the  kanat  Fir'aun, 
which  crosses  the  Wady  Zeda  near  Derdt  (Edrei) ;  and  the 
aqueduct  conveying  water  from  'Ain  et-Tabigha  (Perrot-Chip. 
A  rt  in  Jud.  1  ^30 ;  Baed.^)  29 iX 

(Sec  'Die  Wasserversorgung  der  Stadt  Jerusalem,'  ZDPV 
1  132-176  (1878);  Benzinger,  Heb.  Arch,  yjff"-  230/  ;  Warren 
and  Conder,  Jerustdem ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in  Judtra; 
Baed.  passim^  and  the  many  notes  and  articles  in  the  PEF 
publicationsX  S.  A.  C 

CONEY  (\^f,  see  Shaphan  ;  xoiporPYAAioC 
[BAFL]  [Th.  and  many  MSS  of  LXX  have  AAfCOOC 
in  Ps.  104i8].  Lev.  11 5  [in  ©baf^  unless  the  order  of 
the  verses  is  accidentally  reversed,  jsd  is  translated 
Zaavirovi^  Dt.  I47  Ps.  104i8  Pr.  3026t)  should  rather 
be  'rock  badger'  (RV"«),  the  animal  having  been 
identified  with  certainty  as  Hyrax  jyrtWttj— called  in 
Syriac  hd;asd  and  in  Arabic  wabr"^  (Rob.  LBR  8387, 
Tristram.  FFF\/,). 

1  mT,  wholly  unknown,  is  translated  by  Sayce  {RP^  1 175) 
'excess,*  referring  to  a  set-back.  For  the  illegible  part  in  die 
middle  of/.  3  he  suggests  *and  on  the  left.' 

'  K^O,  like  Ass.  m/?/«,  seems  to  mean  'channel,'  'water- 
course ' ;  cp  CO  r  2311^ 

•  So  most,  reading  nOK  KkId  '.  but  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
here  only  about  10  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  tunnel  whilst  towards 
the  N.  It  is  170  h.  This  reading  may  represent  the  average 
thickness  of  the  rock.  Since,  however,  at  the  place  of  juncture 
(813-18  ft.  froni  the  back  of  the  Virgin's  fountain)  there  is  a 
difference  of  height  of  just  13  inches,  another  reading  .tqh  nljlo, 
'a  portion'  [of  a  cubit],  has  been  proposed  (cp  Sayce,  ioc.  cit.). 

^  It  is  otherwise  identified  with  the  one  whose  remains  running 
W.  and  E.  were  discovered  during  the  digging  of  the  founda- 
tions for  the  English  church. 

5  SoStade,  Cr/1594. 

«  Jos.  (B/  V.  42)  places  the  Royal  Caverns  (Cotton  Grotto) 
near  the  Fuller's  Monument.    See  AtArn^tum,  6th  Feb.  1875. 

7  The  name  thu/un^  which  is  almost  the  same  word  as  y^,  is 
stated  by  Fresnel  (JRAS.  1838.  p.  514)  to  have  been  found  by 
him  in  use  among  the  southern  Arabs  for  thtjerboA,  an  animal 
somewhat  resembling  the  hyrax, 
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CONFESS,  CONFESSION 

The  origin  of  the  H^)rew  word  is  quite  uncertain :  it  has 
been  derived  by  Rddiger  and  others  from  a  root  meaning  *to 
hide,'  akin  to  vo^  The  rendering  '  coney '  (the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  Targumic  MTfio)  is  doe  to  Jewish  tradition  ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  rabbit  do  not  suit  the  references  in  Ps.  104 18  Pr. 
80  26.  Still  less  is  to  he  said  for  O's  rendering  xoifoypvAAtov — 
».*.,  hedgehog.^ 

The  shaphan  of  OT  is  known  to  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  Procavia  {Hyrax)  syriaca  (Schrb.).  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Hyracoidea,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
orders  of  the  Manmiaiia. 

The  Syrian  hyrax  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  has 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  that  rodent.  It  is  of  a  dull  orange> 
brown  or  fawn  colour,  and  has  prominent  incisor  teeth,  one  pair 
in  the  upper  jaw  and  two^  in  the  lower ;  the  former^  as  in  the 
rodents,  grow  throughout  life,  but  instead  of  being  chisel-shaped 
at  their  up  are  pointed,  and  the  teeth  are  triangular  in  section. 
As  in  the  rodents,  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the  incisor  and 
the  molar  teeth.  The  zoological  position  of  the  order  is  obscure. 
Cuvier  pointed  out  certain  atiatomical  features  which  they  share 
with  the  rhinoceros ;  but  this  relation!«hip  has  not  been  universally 
accepted,  and  at  present  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  an  isolated 
order.  Palaeontology  has  so  far  thrown  no  light  on  the  subject. 
About  fourteen  species  of  hyrax  are  known,  all  of  them  from 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria-  ITie  P.  {Hyrax)  syriaca^  like  most 
of  its  congeners,  lives  in  holes  in  rocky  ground;  usually  many 
animals  are  found  tc«ether,  and  they  are  verv  shy  and  easily 
frightened.  When  auinned  they  utter  a  shrill  cry  and  hastily 
retreat  to  their  holes.  According  to  Nassonow,^  they  are  easily 
tamed.  They  eat  green  leaves,  fruit,  ha)r,  etc.  'lliey  are  said 
to  make  a  nest  of  grass  and  fur,  and  to  bring  forth  from  two  or 
three  to  six — three  seems  the  usual  number— young  at  a  time. 
The  Arabs  esteem  them  as  food,  though  C^anon  Tristram  found 
them  *  rather  dry  and  insipid.'  N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CONFECTION,  C0NFECTI0NABIE8  (EX.3O2535. 

AV  ;  I  S.  813,  EV),  old  words  meaning  a  composition 
{confectio),  or  mixture  of  drugs  or  dainties,  and  those 
who  prepare  such  mixtures — i.e.,  'apothecaries' — 
respectively.  RV  correctly  translates :  •  a  perfume 
(npS)  after  the  art  of  the  perfumer  (ngh).'  In  i  S.  I.e. 
female  perfumers  are  meant  (n^npn,  fwp€\f/oi,  unguen- 
taria).  It  is  the  masc.  pi.  of  the  same  word  (D»npn) 
that  is  rendered  'apothecaries'  in  EV  (RV««-  'per- 
fumers') in  Neh.  38  (tbMX«r»/t  [Bfi<],  p<i;Kee(fi  [A],  fwp€}f/ol 
[L],  pigtfuniarii). 

CONFESS,  CONFESSION.     The  verb  .n^  in  Hiph. 

and  Hithp.  means  either  to  acknowledge  aloud  in  ritual 

-  ,p.     tarm.  worship  God's  great  and  glorious  attri- 

*"•*•"**•  butes  (=to   praise  him)  or  to  make  a 

solemn  confession  of  sin. 

The  former  meaning  is  far  the  commoner  in  Hiph.,  the  latter 
in  Hithp.  («)  For  ."nin  '  to  confess,'  see  Ps.  82  5  Prov.  28 13 1 ; 
{b)  for  •"'■^n'7  '  to  praise,'  2  Ch.  8022!  (RV  *  making  confession  '), 
For  the  more  usual  senses,  see  (a)  Ps.  7  I7[i8l  426  x  Ch.  16  8  34 
and  elsewhere,  {b)  Lev.  65  10  21  2040  Nu.  67  Ezra  10 1  N^ 
1 6  9  2/.  Dan.  9  4  20.  Note  also  that  the  noun  •Tl^n,  generally 
'thanksgiving,'  has  in  Josh.  7 19  Ezra  10  xi  the  sense  of  *  confes- 
Mon  (of  sin).'  G  renders  the  verb  usually  by  i^ofiokoynv, 
^^o/uu>Aoyi)<rt«,  once  by  6^oAoyeii' ;  it  never  renders  the  noun  by 
ofuiAoyM. 

No  doubt  there  is  primitive  Semitic  symbolism  in  the 
choice  of  .n*  to  express  the  religious  act  of  confession  ; 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  painfully  feel  the  uncertainty 
of  the  subject  (cp  Lag.  Or.  222).  The  root-meaning 
of  the  verb  is  '  to  throw,'  or  perhaps  (cp  Ar.  Toadd  and 
rrrr\.  Is.  118)  'to  extend.'  Some  peculiar  gesture  used 
in  confession  seems  to  be  indicated  (cp  BDB,  s.v.  m»). 
In  iK.  838  'spreading  forth  the  hands'  is  specified; 
but  this  was  simply  the  ordinary  gesture  in  prayer. 

Individual  confession  of  sin  must  be  assumed  to  have 

been   common,    though    references   to    it   are    scanty. 

2  Individual  J<^^- ''9  is  a  passage  by  itself:  Achan 

'eonfesaion.    ^^   bound   to    confess,    to    'give  glory' 

comesuon.    jij^^gi^y  ^^  ^i^^  all-seeing  God  ;    but  he 

is  not  forgiven.  Prov.  2813  (but  not  Ps.  325,  where 
pious  Israel  speaks)  extols  the  benefit  of  it.  iK.  838 
virtually  refers  to  it.     When  (3od  touches  the  heart  or 

1  That  this  and  tiotj'erbaa  (as  supposed  by  ROdiger)  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  is  made  certain  by  the  testimony  of 
Suidas  and  Hesychius :  see  also  Ducange,  s.v. 

9  Zaol  Ans.  no.  490,  1895. 
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CONFISCATION  OF  GOODS 

conscience  of  the  sinner  (bsV  Sf:a,  &  i-^^^  Kopdlas 
cvh-ov,  but  EV  'the  plague  of  his  own  heart'),  the 
sinner  spreads  forth  his  hands  (see  §  i )  towards  '  this 
house'  and  obtains  forgiveness.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  liturgical  formula  tsthV  *  to  bring  to  remem- 
brance' (?)  in  the  headings  of  Pss.  88  and  70/  (viewed 
as  a  single  psalm)  means  that  these  psalms  were  to  be 
used  by  a  man  confessing  his  sin  at  the  offering  of  a 
special  sacrifice ;  *  but  the  view  is  not  very  probable. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  the  confession  of 
sin  by  the  high  priest  for  the  whole  people  having 
ceased,  the  duty  had  to  be  discharged  by  each  Israelite 
for  himself  in  the  sjmagogue.  Various  formulae  came 
into  use,  for  which  see  the  interesting  conspectus  in 
the  article  *  SQndenbekenntniss '  in  Hamburger's  /^£/, 
Abth.  2. 

(a)  Of  liturgical  confession  of  sin  there  are  three  great 
examples  :  Neh.  9  Is.  637-64 xi  [12]  Dan.  9  (psalms  like 
8.Litur«ical  ?^  "?>"  also  be  comi^red).  Early 
GonfAMdmnT  ^^^"^^^  "^ed  by  the  high  pnest  on  the 
conzessions.   ^^.^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^    preserved    (see 

Atonement,  Day  of,  §  7).  See  also  the  short  general 
formula  quoted  by  Weber  {/iid.  Theol.  321).  froraTalm. 
Jer.  Yoma,  end.  Such  compositions  belong  to  the 
class  called  •?'n,  widdui, 

(/5)  There  were  liturgical  confessions  of  another  kind 
—  Thanksgiving  confessions.  A  sacrifice  of  ,Tnn  (con- 
fession =  thanksgiving)  is  one  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  loud  (because  earnest)  acknowledgment  of  God's 
gracious  guidance  (Ps.  IO722;  cp  Jer.  33 n,  post- 
exilic  ).  The  so-called  //oe/tf -psalms  (105-107)  also  may 
be  mentioned  here.  On  the  phrase  '\  nnhS,  descriptive 
of  a  special  service  of  the  Leviies,  cp  Choirs,  §  2. 

The  point  of  contact  between  confession  of  sin  and 
eucharistic  confession  is  given  in  i  K.  833.  When 
Israel  is  defeated  because  of  its  sins,  '  if  they  turn  again 
to  thee,  and  confess  thy  name,  and  pray  ....  then 
hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  forgive ' ;  and  it  is  in  harmony 
with  this  that  two  out  of  the  three  liturgical  prayers 
mentioned  above  begin  with  a  glowing  acknowledgment 
of  Yahw^'s  goodness.  (The  prayer  in  Dan.  9  merely 
recognises  the  duty  of  thanksgiving  in  a  few  words 
relative  to  Gods  fidelity  to  his  covenant. ) 

In    the    New   Testament   we    find    both   senses    of 

^{o/ioXo7cti' (to  thank,  and  to  confess);  e.g.,  Mtllas 

4.  NT    ^^     ^^  Rom.  14x1  the  verb  represents  papn  ; 

•    see  Is.  4523.     *OfioKoy€ip  and  bttoKoyia  usually 

signify  'profess,'  'profession' ;  so,  e.g.,  iTim.6xa,  AV 

Heb.3i.  AV.  etc. 

Confession  and  repentance  are  necessarily  connected — 
the  Baptist's  hearers  are  baptised,  confessing  (^^0/10X0- 
yoitfupoi)  their  sins  (Mk.  I5  Mt.  36) — and  therefore  so 
also  are  confession  and  forgiveness.  See  ijn.  I9  and 
especially  Ja.5i6,  where  the  'healing'  spoken  of  has 
reference  to  the  sins  confessed'  (moral  and  physical 
troubles  connected  ;  cp  Is.  535  1  Pet  224).  The  dXXiyXoi 
( '  one  another ' )  are  Christian  disciples. 

The  '  confession '  of  i  Tim.  6xa  may  be  that  made  at 
Timothy's  ordination  ;  but  that  of  Heb.  3x  seems  to  be 
the  confession  of  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus,  such  as 
was  made  at  baptism  (see  Baptism,  §  3).       t.  K.  c. 

CONFISCATION  OF  GOODS  (^DD^  Vyg),  Ezra  726 

(ZHMIA  TOY  BlOY  [BA],  ZHMIWCAI  TA  YHARXONTA 
[L])=xEsd.  824  (AprYPl<*)  [-PIKH]  ZHMIA  [BA]). 
Cp  Law  and  Ju.stice,  §  xa.  zEsd.  632  has  tA 
ifT^Lpxovra  airrou  €lvai  [els]  ^curikiKd  '  all  his  goods  to 
be  seized  for  the  king,'  for  Ezra  6ix,  'let  his  house  be 
made  a  dunghill '  (@  otherwise). 

For  the  'forfeiture '  threatened  in  Ezra  108  Oe'13T7S  irvn , 
ttyo^^ttTttf tf 9«r«7 ttt  iraou  ^  virap^if  avrov;  x  Esd.  O4,  avitjm- 
^<ro»Tai  rd  lenjinf  [-$na-rrai  rA.  inrpaxotrrOf  L]  airmv  '  seized  to 
the  tuie  of  the  temple  *)  see  Ban,  f  3. 

1  Cp  I S.  IO96.     For  yu  in  9.  37  G  has  ovpimnuu 

«  B.  Jacob,  ZA TH^  17 63/  VtjI 

S  Read  r&f  ofuiprutc  (WH),  not  «A  wmptarmpMrm,  (TR)l 
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CONSECRATE 

CONGBEOATION.  For  HI]?  'gddh.  and  (less  cor- 
rectly) yn^  hdhd/,  and  TJt^D  m^ed,  see  Assembly. 

'Thy  congregation,'  Ps.68io(iiX  kV»ng.  'thy  troop'  (cp 
2$. 28x1X3,  EV;  but  see  Lehi),  represents  a  corrupt  Heb. 
word.  yi»n  should  probably  be  72n>-  Canaan  was  a  land  of 
corn;  cp  Is.  3tt  17.  Fully  correctcuT  the  line  becomes,  *  with  thy 
bread  they  were  satisfied  therein  '  (Che.  Ps.(^). 

(Tvpaymyi^  (Acts  18  43)  is  in  RV  Synagogue  (f.f.X 

For  Acts 7  38  RVii«.  as  in  Tyndale,  etc.  (iKKXn<ria\  see 
Church  (so  in  EV). 

CONQBEQATION,  MOUNT  OF  (1^0  IH;  ir  Bpti 
if^V^V  [BKAQF];  in  monte  testamenti ,-  |L»)  J*^). 
RV's  modification  of  the  unfortunate  '  mount  of  the 
congregation'  of  AV,  which  suggests  an  impossible 
identification  with  Zion  (Is.  14x3t).  The  phrase  occurs 
in  the  boast  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  describes  a 
mountain  whose  summit  was  above  the  '  stars  of  God ' 
(the  brightest  constellations),  and  its  base  in  '  the  recesses 
of  the  north.'  The  best  rendering  is  'Mountain  of 
(the  divine)  assembly.' 

No  one  wouki  have  thouf^ht  of  Mount  Zion,  but  for  the 
accidental  parallelism  of  IjnO  ^nk  (AV  'tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,'  RV  *  tent  of  meeting  *),  and  the  supposed  refer- 
ence to  a  passage  in  Ps.483[3],  rendered  in  EV  Mount  Zion 
[on]  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  king.' 

njrto  is  a  perfectly  vague  expression,  and  Ps.  48  2  [3]  is 
under  too  great  a  suspicion  of  corruptness  to  serve  as  a 
commentary.^  It  is,  in  fact,  no  mountain  known  in 
terrestrial  geography  that  is  meant,  but  the  '  holy 
mountain  of  Elohim '  (Ezek.  2813/ ),  where  there  were 
the  '  flashing '  stones  (see  Cherub,  §  2.  n. ),  and  the 
cherub,  and  (so  the  prophet  thought)  the  king  of  Tyre 
(see  Cherub,  §  a).  It  is  not  stated  that  this  holy 
mountain  was  in  the  north  ;  but  we  may  presume  from 
Elzek.  1 4  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  there.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Job  3722  (emended  text). 

Out  of  the  north  cometh  (supernatural)  brightness  ;> 
On  Eloah  there  is  awe-inspiring  splendour. 

That  the  Babylonians  believed  in  a  similar  northern 
mountain  can  hardly  be  doubtful,  in  spite  of  Jensen's 
learned  argument  (Kosmol.  203-209)  against  comparing 
the  lyto  nn  with  the  £-harsag-kiu-kiu-a  ( '  Mountain- 
house  of  the  lands ')  of  the  Prism  Inscription  of  Tiglaih- 
pileser  I.  (Del.  Par.  118).  It  appears  that  the  later 
OT  writers  supposed  the  north  to  be  above,  and  conse- 
quently the  south  below  the  earth  (see  Job  267,  and  cp 
Earth.  Four  Quarters  of).  The  expressions  *  I 
will  scale  the  heavens,'  and  '  in  the  recesses  of  the 
north,'  are  therefore  strictly  acctu^ate.' 

CONIAH  (^n;39),  Jer.  2224.     See  Jehoiachin. 

CONONIAH  (^nj^53).  2Ch.31x2/  AV,  RV  Con- 
amah. 

CONSECRATE.  For  cnp  kiddil,  '  to  separate '  (Ex. 
283X  see  Clean,  f  x/  For  t;  kVd  miilT  y&d,  *to  fill  the 
hand '  (i  Ch.  29  5X  whence  D*kVd  millulm^  EV  Consf  cration 
(Ex.  29  »X  see  Clran,  f  3.  For  0*Tnn  kehirint^  '  to  devote 
(Mic  4x3),  see  Ban,  f  x.  For  Tin  *to  dedicate  (oneselQ* 
(Nu.  6  laX  whence  HW  n/srr,  AV  Consecration,  RV  '  separa- 
tion •  (Nu.  67),  see  Nazirite. 

m-__»_       :_    Li_i.   ^  _o   jg   i)etter   rendered   'perfected* 


bv  RV  (cp  AV_2xo  Sq).     For  IvtKoivunv  (Heb.  10  20),  RV 
'dediu 


Ter*A«t«*ficv<K  in  Heb.  738 
RV  (cp  AV  2xo  59>.  ~ 
dicated,'  see  Dedicate. 

1  Some  (OUh.,  Che.  Ps.K\  We.)  omit  pss  *nf)»  as  a  gloss. 
Che.  Ps.^)  begins  a  new  stanza  with  the  words  ^*^?|7!?  I^*^  "^^ 
^31BX  *  Mount  Zion— in  iu  recesses  is  his  jewel'  |^IW  'jewel  *= 
the  holy  citv,  as  in  Ezek.  7  32  (see  Smend,  ad  loc.).  Those  who 
accept  neither  solution  of  the  problem  must  adopt  the  view 
described  in  OPs.  317,  which,  however,  Baethg.  rightly  pro- 
nounces not  quite  satisfactory. 

«  Read  "Hi  with  Che.  {Expos.  July  1897)  and  Duhm. 

S  Hommel  (Hastings'  DB 1  216)  adopts  this  view,  aiid  com- 
pares iPto  in  with  a  Bab.  tide  of  the  sacred  mountain, 
E-larrm,  'house  of  assembly.*  Karppe  (ft^m.  At,  9  r97li  «04) 
thinks  that  the  sacred  nMuntain  was  originally  the  emh  itself. 
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1.  Kitchens. 


CONSTBIiliATIONS 

CONSTELLATIONS  (D^S^D?),  Is.  18  lo  EV.  See 
Stars,  §  3  (d). 

CONSUL.  A  letter  of  '  Lucius,  consul  of  the 
Romans '  (Oraroj  'Pwfxalunf  [At<V])  to  King  Ptolemy  of 
Elgypt  is  given  in  i  Mace.  15 16-21.  See  Lucius,  1,  and 
Maccabees,  First,  §  9. 

CONSULTEB  WITH  FAMILIAB  SPIRITS  (7m 
3iN),  Dt.  18x1.     See  Divination.  §  4  (ii.). 

CONVOCATION,  HOLY  (J'-JP  NTpD).  Ex.l2f6. 
See  Assembly,  3. 

CONVOY  (rnar),  aS.  19i8[i9].  RV«w-.  EV  Ferry 
Boat  {q.v.). 

COOKINQ  AND  COOKING  UTENSILS.  The 
task  of  preparing  the  daily  food  naturally  fell  to  the 
women  of  the  household,  even  women  of 
the  highest  rank  attending,  on  occasion, 
to  this  part  of  the  household  duties  (2  S.  138/.  ;  cp 
below).  An  apartment  or  apartments  specially  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  food — in  other  words,  a  kitchen — 
can  have  been  found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
We  can  realise  without  difficulty  the  kitchen  of  the 
Hebrew  kings  and  nobles  from  the  life-like  picture  of 
that  of  Rameses  III.  as  figured  on  his  tomb  at  Thebes 
(reproduced  in  Wilk.  Anc.  Egypt.  23234).  In  such 
establishments  there  were  cooks,  male  (o^nso :  i  S.  9  23/ ) 
and  female  (rrtnao :  i  S.  8 13).  In  connection  with  the 
great  sanctuaries,  too,  such  as  Shiloh  ( i  S.  1 4  9)  and 
Bethel,  there  must  have  been  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  public  kitchen,  where  the  worshippers  had  facilities 
for  preparing  the  sacrificial  meals.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
restored  temple  at  Jerusalem,  E^ekiel  makes  provision 
for  such  kitchens  (both  for  the  priests  [46 19  f.  ]  and  for 
the  people [21-24]),  which  are  here  called  'boiling- places' 
(niWao,  fjuiyeipda  [BAQ]  :  v.  23)  and  '  boiling  houses ' 
(RV  V.  24  D'^B^aDTi'ai  oTicoi  rwv  fMyelptay).  See 
Clean,  §  2. 

In  an  ordinary  Hebrew  household,  whose  food, 
except  on  great  occasions,  was  e.xclusively  vegetarian, 

«  C  H  *^^  culinary  arrangements  were  of  the 

^  ^  ^"^  simplest  kind.  Two  large  jars  (13,  kadh, 
^^^*^  the  hhpio.  of  Jn.  4  28  26^ )  of  sun-dried 

clay  had  a  place  in  the  meanest  house,  one  for  fetching 
the  daily  supply  of  water  from  the  spring — carried  then 
as  now  upon  the  head  or  on  the  shoulder  *  by  the  women 
of  the  household  (Gen.  24i5/.  ;  cp  i  K.  18  33  [34]:  EV 

*  barrel  * ) — the  other  for  holding  the  store  of  wheat  or 
barley  for  the  daily  bread  ( 1  K.  17 12  14  x6  :  EV  '  barrel ' ). 
In  both  the  passages  last  cited  the  American  revisers 
rightly  prefer  the  rendering  '  jars. '  To  these  we  must 
add  some  instrument  for  crushing  or  grinding  the  grains 
of  the  various  cereals  used  as  food,  in  particular  wheat 
and  barley  (see  Food,  §  i.  Bread,  §  x).  The  most 
primitive  method  was  simply  to  crush  the  grains  between 
two  stones  or  rather  to  rub  them  uix>n  a  fiat  stone  by 
means  of  another.      Such   primitive  corn-grinders  or 

*  grain-rubbers  '  (as  they  were  called  in  Scotland)  were 
found  by  Mr.  Bliss  at  all  stages  of  his  excavations  in 
Tell  el-Hesy — the  probable  site  of  Lachish — '  long  slabs 
flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  with  rounded 
ends'  (Bliss,  A  Mound  of  Many  Cities,  83.  illustr.  p. 
85).  They  are  found  also  both  in  ancient  and  in 
modem  Egypt  (see  illustr.  in  Erman's  Egypt ^  190,  for 
the  former ;  for  the  latter,  Benz.  HA  85,  Nowack, 
HA  lixo).  The  pestle  and  mortar  (see  Mortar)  re- 
present a  later  stage  in  the  art  of  preparing  food. 
The  still  more  effective  hand-mill  or  quern  (crn)  with  its 
upper  and  nether  millstones — ^hence  the  dual  form — is 
the  last  lo  appear  (Hrman,  op.  cit.  189  ;  see  also  Mill).* 

1  The  practice  varies  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  In  some 
parts  the  jar  when  empty  is  carried  on  the  head ;  when  filled, 
on  the  shoulder  {ZDMG  U516). 

*  Cp  Doughty,  /I r.  Des.  2179:  *  After  the  water-skins  a 
paur  of  milbtones  is  the  most  necessary  husbandry  in  an  Arabian 
bousehokL' 


COOKINa 

Milk  (q.v.)  was  kept  in  skins  (Judg.  419),  but  more 
usually  in  bowls,  wine  in  skin  bottles  (see  Bottle,  i), 
oil  and  honey  in  earthenware  jars  (see  Cruse,  2). 
Olives,  grapes,  figs,  and  the  other  fruits  of  the  soil  were 
no  doubt  kept  partly  in  similar  jars,  partly  in  baskets, 
of  which  several  varieties  are  named  in  OT  and  NT  (see 
Basket).  Such  were  the  sal  (^0.  Gen.  40 17  etc ; 
Kavodv  [ADEL]),  a  basket  of  wicker-work  ;  the  tine' 
(K39,  Dt.  262;  icdpraWos  [BAFL] ;  canistrum,  cp  Verg. 
^.n.  8 180)  for  carrying  wheat  from  the  threshing-floor, 
to  judge  from  the  passage  Dt.  28  s  17  ('  blessed  shall  be 
thy  basket  and  thy  kneading-trough  '  RV  ;  ^  al  diro^^ 
jccu  cw) ;  ^  and  the  ditd  (-in),  a  basket  in  which  figs  were 
gathered  (Jer.  24  2  Ps.  81 6  [7]  RV).  The  preparation  of 
bread,  always  the  staple  article  of  diet,  required  the 
kneading-trough  (jrwro)  of  wood,  earthenware,  or  bronze 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  oven  (tub) — men- 
tioned together  Ex.  8  3  (7  a8) — for  which  see  Bread,  §  a  r. 
Coming  now  to  cooking,  in  the  ordinary  sense — that 
is,  the  preparation  of  food  by  the  agency  of  fire, — 
S  Pr»nflTfttion  ^®  ^"*^  ^^^  ^^'^  various  methods  of 
of  fhod^  cooking  to  which  reference  is  made 
^^^  may   be   grouped   under  two  heads. 

The  food  was  cooked  either  (i)  by  bringing  it  into 
immediate  cx^ntact  with  the  source  of  heat,  whether  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ash-cakes  {subcinericius  panis,  1  K. 
196.  described  under  Bread,  §  a  <z)  or  in  the  rough 
and  ready  method  of  roasting  on  the  live  embers  (see 
below)  or  in  the  more  civilised  method  of  roasting  by 
means  of  spit  or  gridiron ;  or  (2)  by  using  a  suitable 
liquid  as  the  medium  for  transmitting  the  heat  required 
— such  as  water,  nulk,  oil,  or  fat  (in  frying).  It  would 
seem  that  the  Hebrews  originally  included  these  various 
processes  under  the  general  term  ^^, 


*  making  (food)  eatable ' — i.e.,  cooking — was  easy  (cp  post-biblical 
7*6^^  something  cooked,  a  '  duih  X  Hence  we  find  6^K|  TB^a 
'cooked  with  fire'  (201.8613)  and  D*9a  Vt^3p  'cooked  with 
(or  in)  \yater'  (Ex.129),  when  it  is  important  that  'roasted' 
and  '  boiled  shall  be  precisely  distinguished.  In  ordinary 
language,  however,  7B'a  was  used  only  in  the  sense  of  *  boil,' 
while  for  the  various  forms  of  'roasting'  indicated  under  (i) 
above  (i  S.215  Is.  44 16 19)  use  was  made  of  the  word  riTS- 
That  which  was  roasted,  a  roast,  was  ^tX  (Is.  44 16:  cp  ^7D 
roasted  or  parched  com ;  see  Food,  f  i).  In  the  Talmud  a 
third  verb  is  frequently  found  alongside  of  nTX  and  78^3— viz., 
p/B*,  which  Is  applied  not  only  to  the  cooking  of  flesh  but  also  to 
the  boiling  dovm  of  fruit  to  make  preserves  (Afaas.  4i,  AV/. 
88).^  These  three  verbs  are  generally  taken  to  represent  the 
Latin  assure,  coguere,  and  elixare  respectively,  in  which  case 
pW  would  signify  '  to  boil  thoroughly^  (cp  DTtrr  in  E^zek.  24 10, 

RV  *to  boil  well,'  and  nm»  **•  v.  5):  it  is  probably  equiva- 
lent to  our  'stew,'  since  in  the  absence  of  knives  and  forks  (see 
Meals)  the  Oriental  has  to  stew  his  meat  till  it  can  be  readily 
pulled  in  pieces  by  the  hand. 

When  the  meat  was  boiled  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  was  necessary  for  stewing,  the  rich  liquor 
which  resulted  was  known  as  pno.  mdrak  (Judg.  6 19/. 
Is.  654  kr.  [Kt.  pns]  EV  •  broth '),  also  perhaps  as  ^'^ 
(Ezek,  24 10,  RV  'make  thick  the  broth').  The  meat 
and  the  broth  might  be  served  together  or  separately 
(the  latter  by  Gideon,  Judg.  he.  cit.).  When  the  meat, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  set  on  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water,  to  which  onions  or  other  pungent  vegetables  or 
spices  have  been  added,  the  result  is  the  favourite 
Arab  stew  ya^ni  (^y*),  perhaps  the  p^W  (Ned.'i) 
and  ^^p^  (Ab.  Zar.  2$)  of  the  Mishna.  The  '  savoury 
meat '  (dtsj^d,  Gen.  274  :  cp  Prov.  283)  which  Rebekah 
prepared  from  '  two  kids  of  the  goats '  was  doubtless  a 
spicy  stew  of  this  kind. 

A  reference  to  another  modem  dish,  kibbeh,  which  has  been 

1  The  Mishnic  Heb.  *3lp  is  a  large  metal  basket ;  cp  BDB^ 
and,  for  this  and  other  vessels,  J.  Krengel,  Das  Hausgerit  in 
der  Misknah,  i  Theil,  X899  (see  index). 
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COOKING  AND  COOKING  UTENSILS 


called  the  national  dish  of  Svria,  has  been  found  by  various 
scholars  in  Prov.  2Jaa  RV  :  '  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool 
in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  amone  bruised  corn,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.'  'fhis  exactly  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  making  kibb^k :  the  mutton  is  first  pounded  to  shreds  in 
a  wooden  or  stone  mortar ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  burg-Aui  (see 
Food,  f  i),  and  the  whole  boiled  and  served.^  [But  on  the  text 
see  £xp.  T,  viii.  1*97],  432 ;  where  niDnn  *  bruised  com '  (?)  is 
emended  to  ^*53n,  *his  fellows.'] 

When  an  animal  of  the  herd  (naa)  or  of  the  flock 
(lib.  see,  further,  Food,  §11,  and  Sacrifice)  was 
to  be  prepared  for  food  it  was  first  slaughtered  'accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  method  and  the  carcase  thoroughly 
drained  of  its  blood.  For  skinning,  flint  knives  (cp  nVjKO 
Judg.  1929)  were  used  in  early  times  (cp  Josh.  59^,  RV 

*  knives  of  flint ') — such  as  those  recovered  from  Tell-el- 
Hesy  (Bliss,  op.  cit.  194,  illustr.  106).  Sacrificial 
knives  were  later  known  as  d^B^to  (Ezralg;  cp  post- 
biblical  '^^'TH) ;  a  knife  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes 
was  psb  (Prov.  282) — in  later  Hebrew  alwa)rs  pap.  The 
animal  was  then  cut  up,  the  technical  term  for  which  M'as 
rw3  (Lev.  16  12,  and  often) — a  single  piece  nm*'* — the 
priests  received  the  portions  that  were  their  due  and  the 
remainder  was  consigned  to  the  pot.  The  latter,  if  of 
copper,  had  in  later  times  to  be  scrupulously  scoured 
(pTo)  and  rinsed  (»|cr,  Zebah,  \\^ff.\  cp  Mk.  74) 
when  the  cooking  was  over. 

The  primitive  hearth  was  formed  of  a  couple  of 
stones  by  which  the  pot  was  supported,  room  being  left 
4.  Firing  ^^^^'^  ^^r  the  fuel — wood  or  dung  (see 
^^^^*  Coals,  §  a).  Large  pots  might  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tannur  or  baking  oven,  as  at  the 
present  day ;  such  an  arrangement  was  found  to  have 
been  in  use  in  the  ancient  Lachish  (see  Bliss,  op.  cit, 
97).  The  smaller  pots  were  boiled  on  a  chafing  dish 
or  pan  containing  charcoal  (e'K  "fi's,  Zech.  126  AV 
•hearth  of  fire,'  RV  'pan  of  fire'),  as  in  Rameses' 
kitchen.  In  Lev.  11 35  there  is  mention,  alongside  of 
the  tannur  or  oven,  of  the  kiraim  (Dn*D,  KvBpdwodes 
[BF],  xvTp&n-odes  [AL] ;  EV  •  range[s]  for  pots,'  RV"*- 

•  stew-pan ').  According  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  a  port- 
able cooking-stove,  capable  of  holding  two  pots  (hence 
the  dual)  as  distinguished  from  the  kuppdh  (nsir,  better 
nss),  a  stove  which  had  room  for  only  one  pot  (Jastrow, 
Diet.,  S.V.).  Like  the  tannUr,  it  was  of  baked  clay, 
and,  therefore,  easily  broken  (cp  Di.  in  loc.  and  Now. 
HA  2280,  n. ).  The  kirdh  (in  the  sing. )  and  the  kUppdh 
are  frequently  mentioned  together  in  the  Mishna  (see 
esp.  Kelim).  For  carrying  the  necessary  charcoal  a 
ladle  or  firepan  (rrnno)  was  used  (Ex.  273  883  ;  in  Num. 
166^  'censer'  ;  KeL  237) ;  for  stirring  and  adjusting 
it,  a  pair  of  tongs  (o^n^Sp  Is.  66) ;  D*jr  shovels  [pala  or 
rutrum),  for  removing  the  ashes,  are  mentioned,  but 
only  in  connection  with  the  great  altar  (see  Altar,  §  9). 
The  bellows  (nsp ;  ^v<fiifH\p  [B{<AQ])  of  Jer.  629  was 
probably  used  only  by  the  metal  smelters — for  a  descrip- 
tion and  illustration,  see  Wilkinson,  op.  cit.  2312. 
The  ordinary  housewife  was  content  to  fan  the  charcoal 
with  a  fan  (.nsjo.  Kel.  16 7)  of  feathers,  as  pictured  in 
the  representation  of  Rameses'  kitchen  referred  to  above. 

The  names  of  various  utensils  in  which  food  was 
actually  cooked  are  differently  rendered  in  EV  without 
B  Cookiiur  ^"^  attempt  at  consistency:   pan,  kettle, 

ntenflUfl/   ^1^*^"-  P®^  (•"  ^*^is  order  is  the  list  given 

in  I  S.  2 14).     The  data  at  our  command 

do  not  permit  of  these  being  accurately  distinguished 

one  from  another.     In  the  houses  of  the  poor  they  were 

1  For  other  modem  dishes  see  Lane  {Mod.  Egypt.  5)  and  esp. 
the  elaborate  menu  of  a  native  dinner  in  Klunzinger  {Upper 
Eg^ti  59yC);  see  also,  for  Syria,  Landberg  {Provtrbes  et 
DictonSy  passim). 

a  The  'good  piece'  (AV)  or  'portion*  (RV)  of  flesh  which 
David  distributed  among  the  people  at  the  inbringing  of  the 
ark  (2  S.  6 19  X  Ch.  16  3)  is  only  one  of  several  traditiomu  render- 
ings of  the  doubtful  Heb.  word  *^K,  the  real  signification  of 
which  has  been  lost.    See  Dr.  TBS  in  loc,    [Since  the  word 


doubtless  of  glazed  or  even  imglazed  earthenware  (»S3 
fcnn,  Lev. 6 28 [21];  see  Pottery);  in  those  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  of  bronze  i^'f^'\  73,  loc.  cit.,  Ezek. 
24 11).  The  difference  of  rank  (so  to  say)  between  the 
two  materials  gives  point  to  Ben  Sira's  illustration, 
'  WTiat  fellowship  shall  the  earthen  pot  have  with  the 
[brazen]  kettle?'  {x^P°-  ''P^^  X^^rp-a:  Ecclus.  I82/). 
In  connection  with  the  temple  we  read  not  only  of  pots 
and  caldrons  made  of  bronze  (i  K.  745  a  K.  25x4  Jer. 
62x8)  but  also  of  such  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
(Jer.  62x9). 

i.  For  boiUng  meat  various  vessels  were  employed 
(cp  I  S.  2x4).  (a)  The  most  frequently  mentioned  is 
the  TOi  sir,  pot  or  caldron.  It  was  used  for  cooking 
the  ordinary  family  meal  (a  K.  438/  Mic.  83  Ex.  16 3 
[flesh  pots  of  Egypt]),  and  for  boiling  the  sacftficial  flesh 
(Zech.  1420).  It  served  also  for  a  '  washpot'  (Ps.  608 
[10]).  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cook- 
ing vessels,  to  judge  from  the  incident  recorded  in  a  K. 
438/f  ('the  great  pot'  for  the  whole  company  of  the 
prophets),  {b)  The  kiyydr  (iva)  must  have  been  a  wide, 
shallow  pot  of  considerable  size,  since  the  same  name 
is  given  to  the  '  laver  of  brass '  (Ex.  30x8)  at  which  the 
priests  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet.  It  served  as 
a  chafing-dish  (Zech.  126).  Wherein  the  kiyydr  diffiered 
from  (c)  the  pdrHr  (tttb)  in  which  the  manna  was  boiled 
(Nu.  118  RV),  and  (rf)  the  dud  (in,  Job  4l2o[x2]),  and 
\e)  the  kalldhath  (nnVj?,  Mic.  83),  we  do  not  know. 

In  Job41ao[i2]  caldron  (AV)  is  a  mbtranslatton  of  |toait  (see 
Rush,  2).  In  2  ^  189  MT  has  nnfcp,  not  found  elsewhere  (EV 
pan);  but  the  true  reading  is  probably  '[and  she  called  the] 
servant '  (mp^D :  so  Klo.  followed  by  Ki.  and  Bu.). 

These  various  pots,  pans,  etc.,  were  probably  used  without  a 
lid  (in  late  Heb.  *1B3),  although  the  obscure  n*D«  of  Nu.  19  xs 
is  taken  by  some  to  have  this  signification. 

ii.  A  fork  (a^jp,  :Std)  of  two  or  three  (iS.  213) 
prongs  was  used  to  lift  the  meat  from  the  pot,  and  also 
to  stir  the  contents  of  the  latter  (see  illustration,  Wilkin- 
son, op.  cit.  33). 

iii.  The  spoons  (n^ss)  mentioned  among  the  furniture 
of  the  table  of  shewbread  (Ex.  2629)  and  elsewhere  were 
more  probably  shallow  bowls.  We  find,  however,  in 
the  Mishna,  real  spoons  (n)"Tfl)  made  of  bone  {^Shabb. 
8  6,  Kel.  17  2)  and  of  glass  (A>/.  30  2).  There 
is  also  mention  of  a  wooden  cooking  ladle  (j'y  •«■© 
Besdh,  1  7),  which  was  probably  used  for  removing  the 
scum  (nnVn.  Ezek.  246  xx,  so  AV  ;  but  this  word  is  more 
probably  •  rust '  as  RV)  from  the  contents  of  the  pdrAr 
or  pot  (otherwise  explained  by  Levy,  s.v.  -n-®). 

While  boiling,  to  judge  from  the  comparative 
frequency  of  the  OT  references,  was  the  favourite 
6  Roaatinff  ™^®  °^  cooking  flesh-meat,  there  need 
"™o'  be  no  hesitation  in  sa)ring  that  roasting 
also  was  practised  from  the  earliest  times.  In  its  most 
primitive  form,  roasting,  as  we  have  seen,  consists  in 
laying  the  meat  directly  on  the  ashes  or  other  source  of 
heat,  either  kindled  on  the  ground  or  in  a  pit  specially 
dug  (Burckhardt,  NoUs,  etc.  I240,  Rob.  ^-^['41],  lix8 
304).  The  fish  of  which  the  disciples  partook  by  the 
lake  of  Galilee  was  cooked  by  being  laid  on  the  charcoal 
{d^ffdpiop  iTriK€lii€vov,  Jn.  2I9). 

The  spit,  the  <J/3€X6j  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is  not 
mentioned,  as  it  happens,  in  the  OT ;  but  of  its  use 
there  need  be  no  doubt.  In  Egypt,  Erman  tells  us, 
'  the  favourite  national  dish,  the  goose,  was  generally 
roasted  over  live  embers ;  the  spit  is  very  primitive,  a 
stick  stuck  through  the  beak  and  neck  of  the  bird. 
They  roasted  fish  in  the  same  way,  sticking  the  spit 
through  the  tail'  (Egypt,  189,  illustr.  ib.,  and  Wilk. 
235).  The  wooden  spit  was  favoured  by  the  Romans 
(cp  Verg.   Georg.  2396,   *Pinguiaque  in  verubus  torre- 

appears  to  be  corrupt,  the  emendation  1N^  np,  'a  piece  of 
flesh,'  has  been  suggested  by  Cheyne.  This  easy  alteration 
suits  the  context.] 
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bimus  exta  columis).'  Later  Hebrew  legislation— in 
this,  no  doubt,  perpetuating  an  ancient  practice — required 
that  the  Passover  lamb  should  be  roasted  on  a  spit  of 
pomegranate  (ihsyVr  ntee*  [Levy,  -nsrj  Pes.  7i).  The 
ordinary  spit,  being  of  iron, — so  much  we  may  infer 
from  the  demand  that  a  spit  purchased  from  an  idolater 
must  be  cleansed  in  the  fire  {Ab.  Zara.  5  la) — was  not 
allowed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose ;  neither  was 
the  gridiron  (n^soK,  Pes.  7  a).  The  spit,  we  may  sup- 
pose, rested  on  andirons*  (/3<i<reif,  vara),  on  which  it 
could  be  turned  by  the  hand. 

The  passage  of  the  treatise  Pesdhtm  above  referred 
to  speaics  further  of  roasting,  or  more  exactly  of 
broiling,  on  a  gridiron  placed  apparently  over  the 
mouth  of  a  tannur  or  baking  oven.  The  gridiron  was 
perhaps  used  to  prepare  the  piece  of  broiled  fish  {ix^voi 
hirrw  fUpos)  of  Lk.  24  42.  Not  only  flesh  and  fish  but 
also  eggs,  onions,  etc.,  were  roasted  by  the  Jews 
(S/tadd.  1 10). 

The  favourite  mode  of  roasdng  meat  for  ordinary  household 
purposes  at  the  present  day  in  Syria  is  by  means  c^  skewers. 
The  meat  b  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  stuck  upon  the 
skewers  and  roasted  over  a  bnuier.  Meat  thus  prepared  is 
termed  fub&b. 

With  regard  to  the  food- products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (see  Food),  many  vegetables  were  of  course 
7  Vftffwtabla  ^'^'^  """^  (*^M^».  in  Hebrew  'n,  literally 
food.  'living,'  a  word  applied  not  only  to  raw 
animal  flesh  [i  S.  2i5  Lev.  13 10^],  but 
also  to  fish  [iW</ar.  64],  to  vegetables  \ib.\  and  even 
to  unmixed  wine).  They  were  also  cooked  by  being 
boiled,  alone  or  mixed  with  various  ingredients— such 
as  oil  and  spices.  The  Hebrew  housewives,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  not  behind  their  modem  kinsfolk  of  the 
desert,  of  whom  Doughty  testifies  that  •  the  Arab  house- 
wives make  savoury  messes  of  any  grain,  seething  it 
and  putting  thereto  only  a  little  salt  and  samn'  {Ar. 
Des. 2 lyo).  Thus,  of  the  cereals,  the  obscure  'drisdA 
(nony.  Nu.  I520/.)  was  probably  a  porridge  of  barley 
groats  (see,  further,  Food,  §  i),  whilst  Jacob  sod  for 
himself  a  dish  (113,  EV  'pottage')  of  lentils  (Gen. 
259934) ;  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  vegetarian  dish 
prepared  for  the  sons  of  the  prophets  (2  K.  438^; 
cp  Hagg.  2  la).  In  NT  times,  at  least,  it  was  known 
that  the  pulses  or  pod-plants  were  improved  by  being 
soaked  (MH  rrw)  before  being  boiled.  Various  kinds, 
such  as  beans  and  lentils,  might  be  boiled  together 
{Or/a A,  I7):  they  might  also,  like  our  French  beans, 
be  boiled  in  the  pods  (nifl'*??).  In  the  OT  we  find  men- 
tion of  the  mafulbath  (n3TO.  Hfyavov,  AV  'pan,'  RV 
'baking-pan,'  mg.  'flat  plate,"  Lev.  2$  6ai  [14],  etc.) 
and  the  marh^sheth  (nrmOt  EV  *  frj'ing  pan,'  Lev.  2? 
79).  The  mahdbath  certainly  (see  Ezek.  43),  and  the 
marhhheth  probably,  was  of  iron  ;  and,  although  both 
are  used  with  reference  only  to  the  sacrificial  cakes  (see 
Bakemeats,  Bread),  we  may  legitimately  infer  from 
the  fact  that  the  martyrs  of  2  Mace.  7  were  roasted  alive 
on  the  -rrpfo.vov  {w.  35;  cp  late  Heb.  word  J3*d)  that 
both  may  have  been  used  also  in  the  preparation  of 
meat. 

To  judge  from  the  prepositions  employed  i^y,  *on',  and  3, '  in*), 
the  mtihdbath  was  decpjer  than  the  ntarhishttk.  This  inference  is 
confirmed  by  the  tradition,  which  vre  fiiid  in  the  Mishna,  that  the 
difference  between  the  marhithetk  and  the  mahdbath  consisted 
in  the  former  having  a  lid  (*^OZI)  while  the  latter  had  none ;  to 
which  another  authority  adds  that  the  former  is  deep  and  its 
contents  fluid,  the  latter  flat  and  its  contents  firm  {Menah.  58). 
The  mahdbath^  in  short,  was  a  stewpan,  the  tnarhisfuth  similaur 
to  a  Scotch  *  girdle,'  a  flat  iron  plate  on  which  oatcakes  are  baked. 

A  striking  illustration  of  Ezek.  4  3  is  furnished  by  Doughty 
{^Ar.  Des.  1 593),  who  describes  an  iron -plated  door  in  the 
castle  of  Hayil :  '  the  plates  (in  the  indigence  of  their  arts)  are 
the  shield-like  iron  pans  (tannQr)  upon  which  the  town  house- 
wives bake  their  girdle-breiul.' 

Other  utensils  named  or  implied  are  (a)  the  sieve, 

1  Some  would  give  this  or  a  similar  sense  to  .iSsOK*  See 
Jastrow,  Diet.  s.v. 
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ndphdh  (.ns^,  Is.  30a8;  SMabb.^9,  Aboih,^  15),  for 
sifting  the  flour,  and  {b)  the  strainer,  nUiamnUreth^ 
rnsffft?  (Shabb.  20 1,  Ab.  5 15  [especially  for  wine]  ;  cp  Is. 
256,  Mt.  23 m)-  An  ordinary  bowl,  however,  might  be 
perforated  so  as  to  serve  as  a  strainer,  as  we  see  firom 
the  pottery  of  Tell-«1-Hesy  (BUss,  op.  cit.  85).  To 
these  may  be  added  {c)  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
post-biblical  terms  for  a  pot,  .-nnp ;  hence  rm^  nfc-;,TD 
came  to  signify  'cooked  food'  {Nedar.  61).  For  the 
vessels  used  for  serving  food,  see  Meals,  §  8. 

The  importance  of  oil  in  the  Hebrew  kitchen  will  be 
noticed  tmder  Oil  {q.  v. ).     In  early  times  the  custom , 

8.  CondimenU.  "^  ^^ ^u""-^  the  modem  Ambs, 
^^^^^  of  boiling  flesh  m  milk  seems  to  have 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews.  The  oldest  legislation 
— confirmed  by  the  Deuteronomic — limited  this  practice 
so  far  as  to  forbid  (for  reasons  that  are  still  obscure  :  cp 
Fo(jD,  §  13.  and  see  Magic,  Sacrifice)  the  seething  of 
a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk  (Ex.  23x9  3436  Dt  14ai). 
In  NT  times  this  prohibition  bad  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  intention. 

Thus  we  read  in  the  Mishna  :  '  It  is  forbidden  to  seethe  (Svzi 
any  sort  of  flesh  in  milk,  except  the  flesh  of  fish  and  locusts  ;  it 
b  also  forbidden  to  set  flesh  upon  the  table  along  with  cheese ' 
(with  the  same  exceptions  f^hullin^  8 1\  It  was  still  debated 
whether  the  prohibition  applied  to  fowls  and  game  or  only  to 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  {ib.  4).  In  the  course  of  time^  howevo*, 
it  became  part  of  the  Jewish  dietary  law,  that  two  distinct  sets 
of  cooking  utensils — one  for  meat  al<me,  and  another  for  dishes 
into  the  preparation  of  which  milk  or  butter  eiuers — are  required 
in  every_  orthodox  Jewish  kitchen  (see  on  this  law  of  3!?n3  Tba 
esp.    wiener.   Die  jUd.  Sptisfgesetz*^  41-iao  ['95I).     Extreme 

Jmrisis  have  gone  the  length  of  using  three  {U>,  115/".)  and  even 
our  such  sets.  a.  R.  S.  K. 

COOS,  or  rather,  as  in  RV  and  1  Maccl523  EV, 
CJoi  (Kcac  ;  now  Stanchio — i.e.,  et  nyr  Kin),  the  least 
and  most  southerly  of  the  four  principal  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
bay,  on  the  tw6  projecting  promontories  of  which  were 
Cnldus  and  Halicamassus.  It  owed  its  fertility  to  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  its  commercial  importance  to  its 
position.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  of  all  maritime  traffic 
betMreen  the  Dardanelles  and  Cyprus :  vessels  coasting 
in  either  direction  must  pass  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
capital  (also  called  Cos),  which  was  on  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  had  a  good  anchorage  and  a  port 
sheltered  from  all  winds  exce{>t  those  from  the  SE. 
Lucan  {Phar.  8243)  thus  sketches  the  usual  route  of 
ships : — 

Ephesonque  rtlimqnttu 
Radit  saxa  Sami  ;  spirat  d*  litort  Coo 
Aura  JIuens :  Cnidon  indefugity  claramque  relinquit 
Sole  RhodoH. 
In  precise  agreement  with  this  is  the  account  of  Paul's 
voyage  from  Macedonia  to  Palestine  (Acts  21 1).     His 
ship  ran  before  the  wind  (€i)^i;5/x>/AiJ<rai'r«)  from  Miletus, 
about  40  m.  to  the  N.,  down  to  Cos  {i.e.,  either  the 
island  or  the  capital :  probably  the  latter  is  meant) ; 
next  day  it  reached  Rhodes. 

In  spite  of  its  geographical  advantages,  Cosrenuuned  historic- 
ally^  unimportant.  Its  inhabitants,  apparently  of  deliberate 
choice,  eschewed  foreign  relationships,  and  devoted  themselves 
to  the  development  of  internal  resources.  No  colonies  were 
sent  out :  for  long  the  capital  was  in  the  west  of  the  island ; 
the  strategic  and  conmiercial  importance  of  its  present  site  was 
ignored  imtil  366  b.c.  When  at  last  the  Coans  were  compelled 
to  emerge  from  their  seclusion,  it  was  only  to  echo  the  voice  of 
Rhodes  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  success  of  this 
concentration  of  energy  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Cos  ranked 
with  Rhodes,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos  as  one  of  the  ftoirapwi' 
vwTOK  (Diod.  Sic.  5 81  8a)j  and  by  the  existence  of  the  sayihe 
'  He  who  cannot  thrive  m  Cos  will  do  no  belter  in  Egypt-' 1 
Allied  with  this  material  prosperity  was  the  development  of 
liberal  arts.  Under  the  Ptolemies  Cos  became  an  important 
literary  centre.  With  it  are  connected  the  names  of  Theocrlrus 
the  poet.  B^rOssus  the  historian,  Apelles  the  painter,  and»  at  an 
earlier  date  (5th  cent.  B.C.X  Hippocrates  the  physician.  Cos 
was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  worship  of  .£scula^us,  and 
of  the  caste  or  medical  school  of  Asclepiadae.  Claudius  in  53 
A.D.  gave  the  island  the  privilege  of  immunity,  mainly  for  Us 
mediod  fame  (Tac  Ann,  126iX 

"^  tivon  $p4i^i  Kmc  ixttvov  ovii  Alyvirros. 
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Among  the  commercuil  products  of  the  island  were  unguents, 
two  kinds  of  wine,  pottery  {amphora  Coa^  PHny,  HN  JJ6  i6i), 
and  silk  for  Roman  ladies  {Co€e  purfune^  Hor.  Od.  iv.  18  13 
vcsUs  tenuts^  Tibull.  ii.  355X  Cos  Is  still  an  active  port. 
Strabo  (657)  notes  the  fair  aspect  of  the  dty  to  one  entering  the 
roads. 

Interesting  is  the  connection  of  Cos  with  the  Je^^'s. 
As  Mithridates  seized  800  talents  deposited  in  the  island 
by  the  Jews  of  Asia  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  72),  there  must  then 
have  been  a  Jewish  settlement  there  engaged  in  banking. 
In  I  Mace  15  33  Cos  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  places 
to  which  the  circular  letter  of  the  Roman  senate  in 
favour  of  the  Jews  {circa  139-8  B.  C. )  is  said  to  have  been 
addressed.  In  86  B.C.  Gaius  Fannius  wrote  to  the 
Coan  authorities  enclosing  a  unatus  consuUum  to  secure 
safe  convoy  for  Jewish  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The 
island  was  connected  also  with  Herod  the  Great  (Jos. 
BJ  i.  21 11),  and  with  his  son  Antipas  (Boeckh,  2502). 

Best  authority,  Inscriptions  0/  Cos,  by  Paton  and  Hicks, 
1891  ;  an  attempt  at  duect  combination  of  epigraphy  and 
history.  W.  J.  W. 

COPPER  (niJTUI ;  x^Akoc  ;  cp  Brass).  The  com- 
pound of  copper  and  zinc  that  we  call  brass  appears 
1  I  TV-..--I  ^®  have  been  little  known  to  the  ancients  ; 
*«yP*'  but  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
coppjer  was  early  known,  and  that  it  was  hardened  by 
means  of  alloys  into  bronze.  Seneferu,  a  conquering 
pharaoh  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  worked  the  Sinaitic 
copper  mines,  and  M.  de  Morgan  has  foimd  some 
articles  of  copper  in  the  tomb  of  Menes  (traditionally 
regarded  as  the  first  king  of  Kgypt),  explored  by  him  in 
1897.  M.  Am^lineau  appears  to  have  proved  that 
copper  was  known  at  an  even  earlier  date,  and  from 
his  researches  and  those  of  Mr.  Quibell  at  Kom  el- 
Ahmar  we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  Pharaonic 
Egyptians  were  from  the  first  not  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  gold  and  copper  {^mt).  Themines  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula  continued  to  be  the  chief  source  from  which 
the  Egyptians  drew  their  copper  (see  Maspero,  Dawn  of 
Civ.  355,  and  cp  Sinai)  ;  but  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  obtained  it  also  from  Alalia — i.e.,  Cyprus*  (see 
Am.  Tab.,  25  and  27),  where  Cesnola  has  found 
both  copper  and  bronze  celts  in   Phoenician  remains. 

The  oldest  Babylonian  specimens  of  copper  are  those 

found  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tello  (before  2500  B.C. ) ;  at 

o  T  B  Kwi  \  ^^'^  es-Sifr,  in  the  same  neighboiu'- 
a.  in  isaoyioma.  ^^^^    ^j^.    ^0^^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

large  copper  factory  (1500  B.C.).  In  Babylonian 
graves,  and  also  in  what  Dr.  J.  P.  Peters  calls  a 
jeweller's  shop  (at  Nippur),  objects  made  of  copper 
(belonging  to  circa  1300  B.C.)  have  been  found. 
Hommel  thinks,  on  philological  grounds,  that  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  as  metallurgists  were  pupils  of 
the  Sumerians,  and  dates  their  acquaintance  with 
copper  and  iron  very  early.*  The  inscriptions  make 
frecjuent  mention  of  copper  {siparu)  and  bronze^  (erU, 
also  JkH,  and  urudu  ;  cp  Lat.  raudus  —  ces  infect um). 
The  ancient  hymn  (in  Sumerian  and  Ass3rrian)  to  Gibil, 
the  fire-god,  extols  him  for  his  services  in  the  mixing  of 
copper  and  tin  (cp  Tubai-cain,  and  see  Cainites, 
§  10).  The  Assyrians  used  bronze  axes  as  late  as  the 
ninih  century.  They  derived  their  copper  and  bronze 
largely  from  the  so-called  Na'iri  coim tries  ;  ultimately, 
therefore,  from  Armenia  ;  the  copper  in  the  tribute  paid 
to  Ramman-nirari  III.  by  Damascus  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  (Iron)."* 

.The   Canaanites,   naturally  enough,   were   well   ac- 
quainted with  copper.    According  to  Ritter  ( Erdk.  1 7 1063 
cited  by  Knobel),  there  are  still  traces  of 


3.  Ill  Canaan. 


ancient  copper-mines  in  the  Lebanon  ;' 


1  Flinders  Petrie  also  accepts  Winckler's  identification  of 
AlaSia  in  Am.  Tab.  with  Cyprus  (where  copper  was  worked^ 
See  his  argument,  Syn'a  and  Egypt^  44  C98X 

a  Die  semit.  I  'ilkfr,  1  4 10. 

*  Cp  Lcnorniani,  TSBA  6334^ 

4  On  iron  and  bronze  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians, 
cp  Winckler,  >4<7/' 1 159^ 

B  Cp  the  important  descriptive  phrase  quoted  in  Del.  Par. 
333,  sad  Ba'aU*fapQaa  sadd  rabd  fiparri  *  the  mountain  Baal* 
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this  is  confirmed  by  what  seems  to  be  an  assertion  of 
the  fact  in  Dt  89  and  Zech.61  (see  below.  §  5). 
On  the  £.  of  the  Lebanon  range  copper  must  have 
been  abundant  in  the  '  land  of  NuI^aiSi '  (Am.  Tab. ), 
which  Hal^vy  ingeniously  identifies  with  ZOBAH ;  and  in 
later  times  there  were  copper  mines  in  Edom  at  Phainon, 
or  Phenon  (cp  Pinon  ).  Ihe  Phoenicians  early  employed 
bronze  for  works  of  art,^  and  the  great  mound  of  Tell 
el-Hesy,  believed  to  be  Lachish,  proves  that  the  Amorites 
who  dwelt  there  had  used  their  opportimities.  *  In 
the  remains  of  the  Amorite  city  (perhaps  1500  B.C.) 
there  are  large  rough  weapons  of  war,  made  of  copper 
without  admixture  of  tin ;  above  this,  dating  perhaps 
from  1250  to  800,  appear  bronze  tools,  but  the  bronze 
gradually  becomes  scarcer,  its  place  being  taken  by 
.  .  TarftAl  ^^^  "  (^^  Iron).  Whatever,  therefore, 
ABraeL  ^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  i  S.  175  as  a  document. 
we  may  feel  quite  certain  ihat  the  Philistine  warriors  had 
armour  of  bronze  ;  indeed,  their  ancestors  in  Asia  Minor 
doubtless  had  bronze  weapons  long  before  David's 
time.'  Goliath,  however,  uses  weapons  of  attack  made 
of  iron  (the  kidon  [?]  of  bronze  can  hardly  be  a  javelin  ; 
see  Goliath). 

The  statement  in  Josh.  624  (copper  or  bronze  vessels 
found  in  Jericho)  will  be  in  the  main  correct ;  also  that 
in  a  S.  8  8,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  abundance  of 
bronze  in  Syria.  Whether  the  serpent  of  bronze  called 
Nehl'SHTAN  [q.v.'\  was  earlier  than  the  temple  of 
Solomon  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  At  any  rate,  the 
notice  in  Nu.  21 9  (JE)  is  as  much  of  an  anachronism  as 
that  in  Ex.  882-8  (P).  The  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
had  no  workers  in  bronze.  Nor  could  David  find  a 
competent  bronze- worker  in  all  Israel  ;  the  statements 
respecting  Hiram  the  artificer  in  i  K.  7 13  ^  are  no 
doubt  historical.*  In  the  later  regal  period  it  was,  of 
course,  quite  otherwise  (cp  Jer.  628/  Ezek.  22 18  20). 
From  2  K.  25 13/.  Jer.  62 17  /  we  learn  that  the 
Babylonians  broke  the  sacred  vessels  of  bronze  and 
carried  away  the  metal  to  Babylon ;  no  doubt 
Rehoboam's  shields  of  'brass'  (i  K.  I427  2  Ch.  12 10) 
went  there  too  ;  but  the  chief  losses  were  probably 
repaired.  The  C3rmbals  in  the  second  temple  were 
certainly  of  copper  or  bronze,  as  we  may  infer  from 
I  Ch.  15 19  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  I23  (cp  i  Cor.  13 1).  Gates  of 
•  brass'  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  107 16  Is.  452  (cp  Herod. 
1 179,  and  see  Mr.  Pinches'  account  of  the  bronze  gates 
of  Balawat)  ;*  mining  implements  of  '  brass'  in  Ecclus. 
4817  (Heb.  Te.Kt). 

lliat  '  brass '  (bronze)  should  be  used  to  symbolise 
hardness  and  strength  is  natural.     In  time  of  drought, 

_  i^m  naaiTA  ^^  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  bronze, 
^*  so  that  no  rain  could  pass  through  them 
(Dt.  2823),  or  as  if  the  earth  were  bronze,  so  that  it  could 
never  be  softened  again  ( Lev.  26 19).  A  sufferer  asks  if 
his  •  flesh  '  {i.e. ,  body)  is  of  brass  (Job6i2),  as  the  bones 
of  Behemoth  (Job  40  i8)and  the  brow  of  disobedient  Israel 
(Is.  484)  are,  by  other  writers,  said  to  be.  To  be  com- 
pared with  brass  is  not,  however,  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. It  was  the  third  empire  in  Nebuchadrezzar's 
\nsion  that  was  of  '  brass*  (Dan. 239  cp  ^.32).  On  the 
other  hand.  '  brass '  in  the  obscure  phrase  '  mountains 
of  brass '  (Zech.  61)  has  no  symbolic  meaning  :  '  brass ' 
{i.e. ,  copper)  is  merely  mentioned  to  enable  the  reader  to 
identify  the  motutains  (cp  Nu^^a^,  the  '  copperland ' ; 
see  §  3). 

Difficult  as  the  passage  is,  we  need  not  despair  of  explaining 
it.     The  'mountains  df  brass'  are  parallel  to  the  'mountains 

Sipun,  great  mountain  of  copper ' ;  also  Sargon,  Ann.  23,  where 
a'iU^puna,  '  the  great  mountain,*  is  spoken  of  as  containing 
mines  (copper?). 

1  Perrot  and  Chipicz,  Art  in  Phanicia  and  Cyprus. 
«  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  'The  Metals  of  Antiquity,* A^o/k^*, 
April  21,  1898.  p.  S96. 

'  Schliemann  s  discovery  of  weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  on 
the  site  of  Troy  is  well  known. 

4  On  the  right  reading  of  i  K.  7  46,  see  Adam,  i. 

5  The  bronze  ornaments  of  ihe  palace  gates  from  Balawkt 
(parts  L'iv.)  published  by  Soc.  qfBill.  ArckteoL 
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(B  Twy  op^Mi')  in  the  river-land '  ('1^M93 ;  q>  HTlJt  Is.  44  ay)—/./., 
those  visible  from  Babylonia — in  Zcch.  1 8,  and  must  have  been 
as  well  known  as  these  to  Zechariah's  hearers  or  readers.  They 
were  no  doubt  the  '  hills  out  of  which  thou  mayest  dig  copper ' 
(Di.  Ho) — I.e.,  Lebanon  and  Hermon  (sec  above,  f  3),  which 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  the 
'  land  of  the  north'  (the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucids?) 
that  chiefly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  speaker  1  (tig).  See 
Zechariah,  Book  op.  On  3ni;0  nrm  Erra  8  27,  cp  Colours, 
I  7-  T.  K.  C. 

COR  (lb,  perh.  Ass.  idru  [v.  Muss-Arnolt,  s.v.].  or 
from  »J  TO  ;  see  No.  ZDMG  40  734  ['86]),  a  measure  of 
capacity  =  an  homer  (10  ephahs  or  baths);  of  wheat 
and  barley  (i  K.  4  2a  [62];  EV  'measure,'  mg.  'cor'; 
a  Ch.  2 10 [9]  27  5 ;  RV"*-  •  cors ' ).  As  a  liquid  measure 
Ezek.  45 14.  a  K.  625  (emended  text)  speaks  of  ^  cor  of 
carobs  (see  Husks). 

In  I  K. 5x1  [25]  'measures  of  oil'  is  wrong;  read  ]ZV  Ti^ 
'  baths  of  oil,'  after  (S  and  I!  2  Ch.  2  9.  icopof  [B.\L1  a  loan-word, 
which  in  9  represents  both  "O  and  "Oh,  occurs  once  in  NT  (Lk. 
I67  R  Vn»g.  *  cors ' ;  AVmg.  saj-s  '  about  14  bushels  and  a  pottle  *). 
See  Weights  and  Measures. 

CORAL  is  EVs  rendering  in  Job 28 18  Ezek. 27 16  of 

ntofcT),  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  which  occurs  also 

1   Ba^ju.!.     in  Prov.  247,  where  EV  treats  it  as  a 

unidentifled.  ?f '"'^^'''^  ""^  °"'  meanmg   '  loo  high. 
Most    commentators,   however    (Hitz., 
Siegfr.  -Sta. ,  etc. ),  suppose  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a 
precious  object  called  ramdtk — as  if  the  wise  man  meant. 

•  Wisdom  is  as  much  out  of  the  fool's  reach  as  coraL* 
Neither  explanation  is  satisfactory.' 

The  word  occtu*s  only  twice,  and,  since  the  Vss.  shed 
an  uncertain  light  on  the  meaning,  we  must  be  content 
to  make  the  most  of  internal  evidence. 

Ezek.  has  ><a^vA  [BQ],  patkiitaB  [A],  sericum  ;  Job  has  itxrinpa 
[BkAC  Theod.],  v^nyAi  (Sym.],  excelsa:  Prov.  has  <ro^  leal 

iwoKOL  ayotfil  iv  wvAai?  [BKAJ  for  ^pra  niODH  VlK*?  n*JDJn  (Vg., 
exctlsa].* 

The  context  in  Job  (rdfndth,  gdbU,  pininim)  shows 
that  some  precious  and  ornamental  substance  is  intended, 
and  Dillmann  infers  from  the  language  that  ramdtk 
was  regarded  as  less  valuable  than  pininim  (see  below). 
According  to  MT  of  Ezek.  27 16,  rdmOth,  with  ndphek, 
argdmdn,  rikmah,  bus,  and  kadhkodh,  was  brought  into 
the  Tyrian  market  by  merchants  of  Syria ;  but  probably 
(see  Cornill,  ad  lac.)  we  should  resui  for  Aram  (dtk) 
Edom  (onic) ;  *  as  Cornill  remarks,  Edom  was  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  transport  of  merchandise  westward 
from  S.  Arabia  and  India.  This  last  indication  of  the 
provenance  of  rdmoth  makes  against  the  usual  rabbinic 
rendering,  '  coral ' ;  for  the  red  coral  of  commerce — the 
hard  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  colonial  Actinozoon, 
Corallinm  nohile.  Pal.  {rubrum.  Da  Costa),  which  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  .Atlantic 
as  far  as  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  is  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth  in  the  Mediterranean  basin — occurs  in 
its  natural  state  much  less  frequently  S.  and  E.  of  Suez. 

a.  In  RV"«-  'corals'  (Lam.  47),  'red  coral,'  and 
'  pearls '  (Job 28 18  Prov.  3 15  8 1 1  20 15  31 10)  are  suggested 

o  oa  V  V        ^  renderings   alternative   to   'rubies* 

Certainly  '  rubies '  is  not  a  good  render- 
ing.   The  words,  '  the  catching'  (i;ef3  ;  EV,  improbably, 

•  price ')  of  wisdom  is  above  that  of  rubies,'  in  Job 28 18, 

^  This  interpretaUon  is  due  to  Gr&tz(Ji2d.  Zt.  1885,  pp.  549^) ; 
it  has  been  overlooked  by  even  the  most  recent  commentators. 
For  other  views,  on  the  whole  very  improbable  ones,  see  Wright, 
Zechariah^  124  /. ;  Now.  and  GASm.  decline  to  offer  any 
opinion. 

*  Bickell :  *  If  thou  hold  thy  peace  (niSl!)  before  a  fool,  thou 
art  wise.' 

8  Targ.  Job  28x6  has,  for  n^Djn.  >"»D'?n30=<'"*»^«P<"f»?  of 
Theophr.,  etc.,  viz.,  native  realgar,  or  ruby  sulphur  (disulphide 
of  arsenicX  It  \s  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  pigment,  but  can- 
not b«  intended  here  (indication,  however,  of  colour). 

4  With  Aq.,  Pesh.,  some  Heb.  MSS,  and  virtually  (9  (avtfpw- 
vovf =01nX    Sym.  and  Theod.  support  MT. 
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would  seem  to  imply  that  a  fishery  was  in  the  case,^  and, 
if  two  of  our  best  critics  may  be  followed,  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  are  described  in  Lam.  47  as  '  purer  than  snow, 
whiter  than  milk,  more  ruddy  than  branches  oi  pininim ' 
{i.e.,  obviously,  of  coral ).*  Another  reference  to 
pininim,  of  considerable  interest,  occurs  in  Ps.  45 14  [13], 
where  we  should  no  doubt  read  o'riO  for  no*3D ;  the 
whole  line  should  perhaps  run,  '  on  her  neck  is  a  wreath 
o( pininim '  (see  Che.  Ps.(^  ad  loc. ). 

In  the  somewhat  obscure  question  as  to  identification 
of  the  substance  or  substances  intended  by  rdmdth  and 
S  Coral  lika  P^^^^^"^*  '^  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
*  gfr^mM.         that  certain  stones  valued  by  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  been  named  from  their 
resemblance  to  coraL     Pliny,  before  passing  from  the 
onyx  and  alabaster  group,  speaks  of  a  valuable  '  corallite 
stone'  foimd  in  Asia,  of  a  white  hue,  somewhat  approach- 
ing that  of  ivory,  and  in  some  degree  resembUng  it  {HN 
3613);  also  of  corallis,  a  native  of  India  and  Syene, 
resembling  minium  in  app)earance ;  and  of  coralloachatcs 
or  coral-agate,  commonly  found  in  Crete,  and  there 
called  the  '  sacred '  agate,  similar  to  coral,  and  spotted, 
all  over,  like  the  sapphire,  with  drops  of  gold  (3754  56). 
Cp  Marble. 

COR-ASHAN  (l^ryn^3),  I  S.  303O.    See  Borashan. 

CORBAN  (KOPB&N  [TL],  korB^n  [WH],  Mk.7«it. 
transliteration  of  Heb.  {^'lij.  an  offering ; '  explained 
by  8<t)pw,  'gifl'  (cp  ML  15  5;  similarly  Jos.  Ani.  iv. 
44:  Kop^),  a  kind  of  votive  offering;  an  object 
devoted  to  the  deity,  and  therefore  tabooed.*  Josephus 
(i.e.)  uses  the  word  in  speaking  of  the  Nazirites  who  were 
dedkated  to  Ckxl  as  a  corban,  and  of  the  temple  treasure, 
whkii  was  inviolable  {B/iL  94  ;  .  .  .  rdv  Updif  $rf(ravp6if, 
KaXetTOi  d^  KOpfitavcLi  ;  cp  Mt.  276  Kop^ai^as).  Theo- 
phrastus,  among  foreign  oaths,  especially  quotes  the 
corban  as  one  belonging  to  the  Jews,  which  was  forbidden 
to  the  Tyrians  (cp  Jos.  c.  Ap,  1  22,  §  167).  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  by  interdicting  himself  by  a  vow  a  man  was 
able  to  refrain  from  using  or  giving  away  any  particular 
object,  and  might  thus  evade  any  troublesome  obligation. 
Several  abuses  crept  in  (cp  Ned.  56),  and,  in  the  passage 
cited  (Mk.  7ii  cp  Ml  15  5),  Jesus  denounces  a  system 
which  allowed  a  son,  by  pronouncing  the  word  '  corban ' 
(and  thus  vowing  a  thing  to  CJod),  to  relieve  himself  of 
the  duty  of  helping  a  parenL  Cp  comm.  on  Ml  15  5 
Mk.  7 II,  and  especially  L.  Cappellus  on  ML  15 5  ;  also 

CORBE  (xopBe  [BA]),  iEsd.5i2  AV=Ezra29. 
Zaccal 

CORD.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  Hebrew  terms  to 
denote  cord  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Among  the  coounonest  words  are  7311  hehtl  (v/to  bindX  And 
TP*  yethtr  (v/to  stretch),  both  used  of  cords  or  ropes  for  drawing, 
hauling  (cp  2  S.  17 13  EV  •  rope  '),8  of  tent-ropes  (Is.  83  20  Job 
4  2t),«  and  of  ship's  tackle  ;  see  Ship,  Tent,  |  3.  Vet  her  (fi 
in  Judg.  KTvpa),  which  seems  to  denote  rather  'gut,'  and  its 
derivadve  Tn*0,  are  used  also  specially  of  bowstrings  (Ps-lla 
21 12  [13D.      Less  frequent  terms  are :   jj^n  ^*/  (\/to  sewX 

1  The  text  may,  however,  be  corrupt ;  -ppo  is  a  singular  term. 
We  might  emend  to  .n^pfiji,  '(wisdom)  is  esteemed  '  (Che.). 

*  The  common  rendenng  is  ' .  .  .  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
peninitH*  (cp  EV).  But  'in  body'  (csy)  appears  superfluous 
here ;  whereas  if  we  transpose  the  preposition,  and  read  •spD 
instead  of  ■'o  ^y,  we  get  a  good  sense  (see  aboveX  B  does  not 
reoresent  either  'sy  or  o^y.     See  Bu.  and  Bickell,  eui  loc, 

'  In  P  of  the  Hexateuch  it  is  the  comprehensive  term  for  all 
offerings  *  presented '  to  God,  bloody  or  bloodless ;  see  also  Elzek. 
20  28  40  43. 

4  See  Lcv>',  Ckald.  IVgrierb.,  s.v.  JSTip,  NHIVB,  s.v.  O^Sp^ 
DJip  [mutilations  of  the  formula,  which  are  equally  binding, 
Ncilarim,  1  2,  as  will  be  explained  under  Vow,  f  4],  and  also 
Ban,  §  I,  Sacrifice,  Vow. 

»  For  1  K.  20  31  see  Tukban. 

«  Job  4  21  R V  •  tent-cord,'  RV«ng.  AV  '  excellency.'  ®,  how- 
ever, expresses  ir3*l  ona  WJ  K*?n»  'Surelv  when  be  blows 
upon  them,  they  vrither.'    Tl'is  is  preferable  (so  BeerX 
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*  thread '  (Gen.  14  23    Judg.  16  12   Cant.  43;    AV   *  fillet,'   RV 

•  line '  in  Jer.  52  21) ;  nSiTJ  nikpHh  W\o  encircle,  go  round). 
Is.  8  24  RV  •  rope  •  (AV  rent) ;  niy  WMtdth  (cp  A&s.  abuttu, 
•fetter'XJudg.  15i3,  etc.;  h^'HB  fUthli,  Nu.  1638,  etc.,  Judg. 
16 9  (AV  thread,  RV  string),  (for  Cien.  881825  .see  Ring,  f  i); 
and  ^j:,  ^^u^ '  see  Line. 

The  materials  available  were  strips  of  skin  or  hide  (cp 
the  legend  of  the  Carthaginian  Byrsa),  or  the  intestines 
of  animals,  especially  the  goat  or  camel  (cp  th'  above), 
flax  (Kzek.  40  3).  and  rushes.  It  is  ropes  of  rushes  that 
are  meant  by axoi-viov  and  (nrapriov,  ©s equivalents  for 
Van  and  tain  respectively.  Sx*^"****'  occurs  twice  in  NT — 
Jn.  2 15  (a  scourge  of  cords),  Acts 27 32  (ropes  of  a  ship). 

The  weaving  together  of  two  or  more  ropes  for 
greater  strength  was  customary :  cp  Kccles.  4 12.  '  the 
threefold  cord  (c'^trsn  D^nn)  is  not  quickly  broken.' 
cnV  D'"in*  'green  withes'  (EV),  'which  had  not  been 
dried,'  were  employed  in  binding  Samson  (Judg.  168). 
Greater  flexibility,  for  the  purpose  of  tying,  was  thus 
ensured,  and  the  knots  were  less  liable  to  slip  and  the 
cord  to  split. 

P'rom  the  idea  of  Mine,  cord,'  etc.,  is  readily  obtained  the 
meaning  of  '  measuring-line '  (cp  Van  2  S.  8  2  Am.  7  17,  t:in  i  K.. 
7x5,  1p  I  J^'7  23,  V*nD  Ezek.40  3);l  hence,  further,  that  of  the 
part  'measured  off,'  the  'lot'  or  'inheritance'  (cp  Van  Josh. 
19  9,  pi.  in  Ps.  IO6I5]). 

On  the  'cords'  (<TxotFia)  worn  by  the  unchaste  women  of 
Babylon  (Bar.  643),  see  Fritzsclic  «*/  wc. 

CORE  (KOpe  [BXA  Ti.  \VH),  Ecclus.  45i8  Jude  n 
AV,  RVKoRAH  {q.v.). 

COEIANDER  (13;  korion  [BAFL];2  Ex.1631 
Nu.  lljt)  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  Mediterranean 
area,  Coriandrum  sativum,  L. ,  as  all  aj^ee.  The 
Hebrew  name,  which  I^agarde  {GA  57)  believes  to  be 
of  Indo-European  origin,  seems  identical  with  the  yUd^ 
which  the  scholiast  on  Dioscorides  (864)  afiirms  to  be 
the  Punic  equivalent  of  Kopiov  ;  and  the  identity  of  the 
plant  is  thus  assured.  The  manna  which  is  likened  to 
its  seed  is  also  said  to  be  *  small,  flaky,*  small  as  hoar- 
frost upon  the  ground,'  and  is  elsewhere  said  to  resemble 
bdellium.  These  characters  suit  the  so-called  seed 
(really  fruit)  of  the  coriander,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  iK.*ppercorn.  N.  M. — w.  t.  t.-d. 

CORINTH  (kopinOoc)-  The  secret  of  Corinthian 
history  lies  in  the  close  relation  of  the  city  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  before  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  by  sea  the  wealth  of  Corinth  was  inevitable 
owing  to  its  position  on  the  Isthmus,  the  '  bridge  of  the 
sea'  (Pind.  Isih.  iii.  38,  '  door  of  the  Peloponnese,'  Xen. 
Ages.  2).  For  navigation  and  far-reaching  commercial 
enterprises  no  city  was  more  favourably  placed.  Its 
territory  was  unsuiled  for  agriculture  (.Strabo  382)  ;  the 
more  distinct,  therefore,  was  the  vocation  of  its  inhabit- 
ants for  a  seafaring  life.  The  Phoenicians  were  early 
attracted  by  the  advantages  of  the  site.  There  are  many 
traces  of  their  presence  at  Corinth.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus,  Melkarth,  the  god  of  Tyre  (see  Phce- 
nicia),  was  adored  by  the  Corinthians  as  the  protector 
of  navigation  under  the  name  Melicertes  (Pans.  ii.  1  3). 
The  armed  Aphrodite  (Astarte),  had  a  temple  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  (Str.  379,  vaibiov '.  Paus.  ii.  46/., 
sharing  it  with  the  sun-god  ;  id.  ii.  f)i)  ;  to  her  in  later 
times  a  thousand  female  votaries  paid  service  with  their 
bodies,  adopting  a  custom  well  known  in  Syrian  worship 
(Strabo,  378). 

•  The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  Corinthian  harbours 
(Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Cenchreat,  with 
Schoenus.  on  the  Saronic)  made  it  easy  to  tranship 
cargoes  ;  and,  as  the  voyage  roimd  Cape  Malea  was 

1  Similarly  <rxoiviov  and  waprCov. 

2  The  Cireek  name,  according  to  Pluck,  and  Hanb.  (293),  is 
due  to  '  the  offensive  odour  it  exhales  when  handled,  and  which 
reminds  one  of  bugs — in  (Ircek,  iropt?.' 

3  The  Punic  yot3  appears  again  in  "Lot.  git  or  git ky  which  is 
black  cummin,  Nigella  sattfUy  L.     See  Fitch,  1. 

4  This,  rather  than  '  round,'  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  CBOTO 
(Di.  on  Exod.  16  14). 
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difficult,  the  mariners  of  Asia  and  Italy  foimd  it  desirable 
to  land  their  goods  at  Corinth,  so  that  the  possessors  of 
the  Isthmus  received  dues  from  these  as  well  as  from 
w  hatever  was  brought  from  the  Peloponnese  by  land ' 
(Str.  378  ;  cp  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  viii.  5,  \  x6Xtj  Cxrircp  iv 
TfKudif}  (KetTo).  In  consequence  of  her  rapid  commercial 
expansion,  the  arts  also  awakened  in  Corinth  to  a  new 
life,  especially  those  of  metal-work  and  pottery,  heirlooms 
of  Phctnician  influence  (cp  Paus.  ii.  83  ;  PI.  //A'.  34  3). 
Trade  became  wholesale.  The  establishment  of  the 
Isthmian  games  in  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon,  near 
the  bay  of  Schcrnus,  in  '  the  wooded  gorge  of  the 
isthmus'  (Pind.;  Str.  380),  elevated  Corinth  into  a 
distinct  centre  of  Hellenic  life  (Str.  378).  So  from  the 
earliest  times  the  epithet  '  wealthy '  was  especially  re- 
served for  Corinth  {d<py€i6i,  Hom.  //.  2570;  6\^ia, 
Pind.  (V.  13  4  ;  Thuc.  1  13),  and  although  the  rise  of 
Athens  finally  destroyed  her  dreams  of  naval  empire 
she  remained  the  first  mercantile  city  of  Greece. 

This  prosjjerity  found  a  rude  ending  in  146  B.C.  when 

the  phice  was  pillaged  by  the  Roman  consul,   Lucius 

Mummius,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  but  the  re- 

j   establishment  of  the  city  was  inevitable.      In  44  B.C. 

'   Julius  Cafsar  founded  on  the  old  site  the  Colonia  Imus 

I   Julia  Corinthus.     The  nucleus  of  its  population  consisted 

'   of  freedmen    (Paus.    ii.  1 2,    Str.    381).     Most   of  the 

I   names  of  Corinthian  Christians  indicate  either  a  Roman 

or  a  ser\'ile  origin   [e.g. ,  Gains,  Crispus,   i  Cor.  1 14  ; 

Fortunatus,    Achaicus,     i  Cor.  16 17;    Teriius,     Rom. 

I    1(522;   guartus,   Rom.  I623  I   Justus.  Acts  18 7).     The 

New  Corinth,  by  the  mere  force  of  geographical  causes, 

became  as  of  old  the  most  prosperous  city  of  Greece, 

and  the  chosen  abode  of  luxury  and  'abysmal  profligacy' 

(Sir.  378  382  ;  Athen.  13  573  ;  cp  the  saying,  ou  vo,vrh% 

cvdpti   is    KdpivObv    iaS*   b   xXoCs).      It  w^is  also  the 

capital  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the  governor 

of  Achaia  (Acts  18 12). 

For  description,  see  Paus.  ii.  lyC  ;  cp  Frazer,  Paus.  820-38. 
Fausanias  distinguishes  the  Roman  from  the  (ireek  remains; 
few  vestiges  are  now  found  of  either  city,  though  the  American 
aicha'tJJogisis  have  recently  made  important  discoveries  (sec 
Jf/S  18  333  1'98] :  among  other  inscriptions,  one  'of  uncertain 
c'ate,  but    as    late  as   the    imperial   times,    reading    irvvaytayii 

Corinth,  like  Athens  and  Argos,  naturally  attracted  a 
Ir.rge  Jewish  population  (Philo,  /^g.  ad  Cat.  36;  cp 
Justin,  Diiii.  i).  The  edict  of  Claudius,  banishing  the 
Jews  from  Rome,  must  have  augmented  the  number  of 
Hebrew  families  in  Corinth  (.Acts  18 2  ;  cp  Suet.  Claud. 
25);  see  Aquil.\.  As  in  other  cities  {e.g.,  Iconium, 
Acts  14 1,  Thessalonica,  Acts  174),  ^  considerable 
number  of  gentiles  had  been  attracted  to  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  their  conversion  would  be  the  first-fruits 
of  Paul's  work.  His  decisive  breach  with  the  Jews, 
and  his  adoption  of  the  house  of  the  Roman  or  I^tin 
Tilius  Justus  as  his  place  of  instruction  (cp  Acts  19 9), 
enabled  Paul  to  reach  the  otherwise  inaccessible  gentile 
jiopulation  (mostly  of  Italian  origin:  Acts  188,  toXXoI 
rlv  KopiuOiup  dKOvovres  ivlffTevov).  Aquila,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  greatest  success 
among  the  Jews  (.Acts  18 28),  though  the  Corinthian 
church  remained  predominantly  gentile  in  character. 

In  conformity  with  his  principle  of  seeking  the  centres 
of  commercial  activity,  Paul  visited  Corinth  on  his  de- 
parture from  Athens  (Acts  1 81).  For  the  importance  of 
this  step  as  regards  the  development  of  Paul's  mission- 
ary designs,  see  Paul.  Converts  were  made  chiefly 
among  the  gentiles,  of  the  poorer  class  (.Acts  188  1  Cor. 
1 26  6  It  122),  although  some  Jews  believed  (see  Crispus)  ; 
and  some  persons  of  importance  (see  Erastus,  Gail'S, 
perhaps  also  Chloe).  The  accession  of  Crispus  and 
of  Gaius  was  so  important  that  Paul  forsook  his  rule 
and  baptized  them  with  his  own  hand  (iCor.  1 14-16). 
He  lays  special  stress  upon  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
sole  founder  of  the  Corinthian  church  (iCor.  36  4x5). 
This  claim  is  not  contradicted  by  2  Cor.  1 19  ( '  who  was 
jreached  ...   by  me  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy'),  for 
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2  Cor.  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Achnia  generally 
as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians,  while  i  Cor.  is  written 
more  especially  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 

The  apostle  spent  eighteen  months  in  Corinth  on  this 
occasion  (Acts  18  ii).  On  his  next  recorded  visit  he 
stayed  three  months  (.Acts  20 3).  On  a  supposed  inter- 
maliate  visit  to  Corinth  and  on  the  correspondence  that 
took  place,  see  Corinthians.  §§  9/.,  13.  On  the 
character  of  Paul's  teaching  see  below,  and  cp  Paul, 
Apollos. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Paul's  letters  and  presence  the  XT 
gives  no  information  ;  but  the  letter  of  Clement,  written, 
perhaps,  about  97  a.d.  ,  shows  that  the  moral  tone  of 
the  Corinthian  church  improved,  though  the  friction 
between  parties  continued,  as  indeed  we  should  expect 
from  the  social  conditions  obtaining  in  such  a  city. 
Hegesippus  visited  the  church  about  1 39  A.  D. ,  and  was 
favourably  impressed  by  the  obedience  and  literality  of 
its  members,  and  the  acuvity  of  its  bishop  Dionyi^iui 
(Eus.  HE  iv.  22). 

The  two  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  are  re- 
markable for  the  variety  of  their  local  colouring.  The 
illustrations  are  drawn  chiefly  from  gentile  life : — the 
wild-beast  fight  (i  Cor.  1632) ;  the  stadium  and  boxing 
match  (i  Cor.  924-27) ;  the  theatre  (i  Cor.  49  731) ;  the 
garland  of  Isthmian  pine,  the  prize  in  the  games  { i  Cor. 
925) ;  the  idol  festivals  ( i  Cor.  8 10  10 20/. ) ;  the  syssitia, 
so  common  a  feature  of  Greek  social  life  (i  Cor.  10  27). 

CORINTHIANS,  Epistles  to  the.^  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  repeat  here  the  familiar  story  of  the  founding 

1  Rftl&ti  n«  ^^  ^^  church  at  Corinth,  which  is  else- 
with  Corinth.  ^^^''^  ^^  *"  ^^^  place  in  the  life  of  the 
apostle  (see  Paul).  According  to  the 
scheme  of  chronology  adopted  in  this  article  it  would 
fall  in  the  years  50-52  A.D.  (48-50  Hamack,  52-54 
Lightfoot,  otherNvise  von  Soden  ;  see  Chronology,  § 
71).  In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  Paul  left  Corinth. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Ephesus, 
where  they  stayed  behind  while  he  went  on  to  Jerusalem. 
This  journey  and  the  visit  to  the  Galatian  churches 
(Acts  18  23)  would  take  up  the  whole  of  the  later  spring 
or  summer  of  a.d.  52,  and  it  would  not  be  imtil  the 
autumn  of  that  year  that  the  apostle  returned  to 
Ephesus. 

In  the  meantime  events  had  moved  at  Corinth.  The 
Alexandrian  Jew  Apollos,  by  this  time  an  instructed 
Christian,  had  gone  thither  and  his  preaching  had  a 
great  effect.  Other  teachers  were  at  work  there  in  a 
spirit  less  friendly  to  PauL  Factions  were  formed,  and. 
when  Paul  wrote  his  first  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
some  two  years  later,  had  begun  to  make  serious 
mischief.     The   ap>ostle  was  now  settled   at   Ephesus, 

-  _     -,  which,  on  an  average  vorage,  would  not 

3.  Earlier  cor-  ,  ,  1/1 

J  be  more  than  a  sail  of  a  week  or  ten 

responaence.    ^^^,^  ^^^^  Corinth.  ^     News  would  thus 

pass  easily  to  and  fro :  and  Paul  was  evidently  kept 
well  informed  of  what  passed  at  Corinth.  At  least 
one  earlier  letter  of  his  has  been  lost  to  us  (i  Cor.  69), 
imless,  as  some  have  thought,  a  fragment  of  it  remains 
embedded  in  2  Cor.  6 14-7 1  (on  this  view,  which  should 
probably  on  the  whole  be  rejected,  see  below,  §  18). 
The  purport  of  the  letter,  which  the  Corinthian  Christians 
somewhat  misunderstood,  was  to  warn  them  against 
intercourse  with  immoral  heathen.  WTien  we  remember 
the  laxity  of  Corinthian  morals  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  other  and  graver  aberrations  of  this  kind  had  taken 
place  among  them.  The  state  of  things  disclosed  by 
%  V  f;&nt  ^^"^®  ^^  ^^^  apostle's  visitors  at  Ephesus, 
V  itMtM.  notably  by  members  of  the/amt/ia  of  a  lady 
P  called  Chloe  ( i  Cor.  1 11),  gave  him  so  much 

1  HpiK  KofKveiovK  [Ti.WHl. 

2  It  took  Aristides  four  days  to  get  from  Corinth  to  Miletus 
(Friedlander,  Sittengesch.  2  15):  but  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus  were  both  about  a  fortnight  on  shipboard  {a^  Attic, 
8  9,  6  8,  9:  quoted  by  Ueinrici  (after  nug),  Das  sweit* 
SeneUchreiben^  etc,  48). 
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anxiety  that  he  took  pen  in  hand  to  wTite  our  First 
Epistle.  At  the  same  time  he  replied  to  a  series  of 
questions  put  to  him  in  a  letter  wliich  he  had  received 
(perhaps  through  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  : 
I  Cor.  16 17)  from  the  church  at  Corinth.  These  two 
things — tlic  tidings  which  he  had  heard  of  disorders  in 
the  church,  and  certain  definite  incjuiries  put  to  him — 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  contents  of  the  First 
Epistle  (see  below,  §§  14-16).  So  far  all  is  clear,  except 
perhaps  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which  the  epistle  was 
sent,  though  it  may  be  placed  provisionally  al)out 
Easter  of  A.  D.  55.  There  is  also  no  doubt  as  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
Second  Epistle  was  sent.  The  interval  w  hich  separated 
it  from  the  First  Epiille  cannot  have  been  verj'  long. 
It  may  be  assigned  to  the  late  autumn  (about  November) 
of  the  same  year.*  From  some  cause  or  other,  it  is 
clear,  the  anxiety  of  the  aposlle  had  increased,  and  had 
indeed  reached  a  pitch  of  great  and  painful  tension. 
The  return  of  Titus,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Corinth, 
relieved  him  of  this,  and  he  warmly  expresses  his 
satisfaction.  Then  he  turns  to  the  practical  question 
of  the  collection  which  he  was  organising  for  the  poor 
Christians  at  Jerusalem.  Ikfore  the  letter  is  concluded, 
however,  he  comes  back  (in  the  text  as  we  have  it)  to 
his  opponents  and  writes  again  with  no  little  emotion 
about  them.  This  letter  was  written  on  the  way  to 
Corinth,  probably  from  Macedonia,  and  the  apostle  is 
about  to  pay  to  the  church  a  visit  which  he  repeatedly 
calls  his  third  (2  Cor.  1214  13i). 

This  brief  outline,  however,  e\ades  a  number  of 
difficulties. 

Considered  quite  broadly  and  generally,  the  course  of  events 

is  clear  enough  ;  but,  when  we  attempt  to  give  ihcm  precision  in 

detail,  dinicuhies  .spring  up  at  every  step.     'Ihe 

4.  DifficnltlBS  questions  which  arise  are  also  exceedingly  intri- 

in  d^trftili  cate,  so  that  to  state  them  sati>factjrily  is  no 
ea-iy  matter.  They  have  nearly  all  been  brought 
out  by  the  research  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years ;  and  we 
shall  perhiips  succeed  best  in  threading  our  way  through  them 
by  taking  the  several  steps — logical  if  not  exactly  chronological 
— by  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen. 

The  data  which  we  take  over  from  the  First  Epistle 
are:  (i)  the  existence  of  an  active  opposition  to  l*aul 
on  the  part  not  only  of  unbelieving  Jews  but  also  of 
certain  sections  of  Judaising  Christians  at  Corinth  ;  and 
(2)  the  occurrence  in  the  church  there  of  a  gross  case  of 
what  we  should  describe  as  incest  (i  Cor.  61).  The 
main  question  which  meets  us  is,  how  far  does  the 
Second  Epistle  deal  with  these  s;inie  data,  and  how  far 
have  the  circumstances  altered?  IJefore  we  can  formu- 
late an  answer  to  this  question,  however,  it  is  neccssarj' 
first  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  interpose  a  lost 
epistle  between  the  two  which  have  come  doMH  to  us. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  full  of  allusions  to  a  previous 
letter,  and  the  older  commentators  with  one  consent 
assumed  that  this  was  the  First  Epistle. 


6.  Intermediate 
letter. 


Such  an  assumption  was  obvious  and 
natural ;  but,  when  the  language  of  the 
Second  Epistle  came  to  be  closely  examined,  doubts 
began  to  arise  as  to  whether  that  language  could  really 
be  satistied  by  the  First  Epistle  as  it  has  come  dovm 
to  us. 

In  particular  it  was  asked  whether  the  strong  emotion  imdcr 
which  it  sccmod  that  tliis  pre\iuus  letter  had  been  written  could 
apply  to  the  First  Epistle  :  'out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish 
of  heart  I  wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears'  (2  Cor.  24);  and 
again,  the  severe  heart -searchings  described  in  2  Cor.  77-11  did 
not  seem  to  agree  with  the  calm  practical  discussions  of  the 
First  Epistle. 

Since  Klopper  (1874)  an  increasing  number  of  scholars 
have  replicxl  to  this  decidedly  in  the  negative.  Perliaps 
somewhat  too  dec:i(leclly.  Althoui;h  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  a  great  part  of  the  First  Epistle  is  tal.en  up  with 
calm  practical  discussions,  the  whole  epistle  is  not  in 
this  strain. 

t  On  this  reckoning  awb  iripv<Ti  (2  Cor.  9  2)  will  mean  not  *a 
year  ago'  but  'last  year.*  The  Macedonian  year,  like  the  Jewish, 
began  with  October.     See  Year. 
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.  Many  passages,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  must  have 
ccwt  the  writer  no  slight  emotion.  Such  would  be  (je.g.)  the 
scathing  irony  of  i  Cor.  48-13  (^^^  Corinthians  already  enjoying 
the  rich  abundance  of  the  Messianic  reign  while,  the  poor  apostles 
are  maltreated  like  gladiators  in  the  arena) ;  the  whole  of  the 
next  section,  i  Cor.  414-21,  which' ends  with  a  threat  that  the 
apostle  will  come  to  them  with  a  rod  ;  and  then  the  section  on 
the  incestuoiLS  man,  in  which  he  projects  himself  in  spirit  into 
the  president's  chair  in  their  assembly  and  solemnly  hands  over 
the  offender  to  Sat.in. 

It  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  passages  like  these  would 
stand  out  in  Paul's  memory  after  he  had  despatched  his  letter, 
and  that  he  should  work  himself  up  into  a  sute  of  great  and 
even  feverish  anxiety  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  would  be 
received.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  church 
should  have  made  themselves,  as  it  seems,  in  some  sort  accomplices 
with  the  offending  person,  mi^ht  well  miike  the  apostle  feel  that 
the  moment  was  extremely  critical  and  that  the  result  might  be 
nothing  less  than  the  breadk-up  of  the  church. 

This  leads  us  to  the  further  question  with  which  that 

just  stated  is  bound  up.     Along  with  the  allusions  to  a 

A   SftnAtion  P""*^^'*^"^  letter  there  are  in  the  Second 

in  2  C  I'-pistle  also  allusions  to  what  was  evidently 

'  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  chiu-ch. 
Was  this  crisis  the  sarae  as  that  which  is  contemplated 
in  the  First  Epislle.  or  >%'as  it  wholly  distinct  ? 

The  scholars  who  first  maintained  the  view  that  there  was  a 
lost  letter  between  the  two  extant  epistles  were  content  to 
acquiesce  in  the  older  view  that  the  descriptions  of  2  Cor 25-11 
75-16  had  reference  to  a  state  of  thinc-^  growing  directly  out  of 
the  situation  presented  in  i  Cor.  5.  I'here  too  there  is  a  single 
offender^  who  appears  to  have  a  backing  in  the  church,  and  uie 
apostle  Ls  aware  that  the  position  is  full  of  danger :  the  machina* 
tions  of  Satan  are  not  hidden  (2  Cor.  2 11). 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  situation  of  1  Cor.  5 

fits  on  extremely  well  to  that  of  a  Cor.  25-11,  except  in 

7    Partial      °"®  particular.     That  is,  as  the  more 

A<rJ^   ATif  Af  recent  writers  on  the  epistles  (Wciz- 

^nBMHent  01  ^^,^^^    Pfleiderer.  Krenkel  [Beitrag^l 

^^'•^y'g^^Schmiedel.  jOlicher)  for  the  most  part 

*    '        urge,  that  the  treatment  described  in 

a  Cor.  26,  which  is  accepted  as  adec|uate  to  the  occasion 

by  Paul,  seems  inadequate  to  the  verj'  gross  offence  of 

I  Cor.  5 1.       There   is    also   considerable   difficulty  in 

assigning  the  part  of  the  injured  person  in  a  Cor.  7 12  : 

•  So  although  I  wrote  unto  you,  [I  wrote]  not  for  his  cause 

that  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  the 

wrong,  but  that  your  earnest  care  for  us  might  be  made 

manifest,'  etc 

If  the  offending  person  of  x  Cor.  6  was  really  let  off  with  a 
comparatively  slight  punishment  there  must  have  been  extenuat- 
inp  circumstances  of  which  we  are  not  told.  _  Such  circumstances 
might  be  that  the  'father's  wife'  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
wile  but  a  concubine  (the  father  being  probably  a  heathen) ;  and 
we  mij^ht  have  supposed  that  the  father  was  dead.  In  such  a 
case  Paul  with  his  strong  sympathy  for  human  infirmity,  and 
his  readiness  to  make  allowance  for  a  convert  brought  up  in  the 
laxity  of  heathenism,  might  conceivably  have  accepted  an 
expiation  short  of  that  which  the  circumstances  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  demand.  The  supposition  that  the  father  was  dead 
would  fall  through,  however,  if^' his  cause  that  suffered  the  wrong  * 
(toG  aZiKifi4vT€^  referred  to  him ;  and  it  does  not  seem  satis- 
factory that  a  sin  of  this  kind  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 
light  of  personal  injury  to  another. 

Accordingly  the  tendency  among  those  recent  German 

writers  who  have  gone  into  the  question  more  fully  than 

8    Other  ex     ^"^  others,  has  been  to  offer  a  wholly 

nianations  of  ^'^"^''^"^  explanation   of  the  state   of 

2  Cor  2  -11  ^^^"Ss  implied  in  the  Second  Epistle. 
5-".  They,  as  a  rule,  take  the  offence  on 
which  the  situation  turns  in  this  epistle  to  be  some 
personal  affront  or  insult  put  upon  Paul  (so  Hilgenfeld, 
Mangold.  Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer,  Schmiedel,  jUlicher ; 
Bej'schlag  gives  the  alternative  that  the  insult  may  have 
been  offered  to  Timothy),  not  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  the  incestuous  man,  but  rather  growing  out  of 
the  revolt  against  his  authority  as  an  apostle.  In  keep- 
ing with  this,  most  of  them  would  explain  tou  dSiKfj- 
divTOi  as  an  indirect  reference  to  Paul  himself. 

This,  however,  again  seems  strained  and  unnatural^  and  indeed 
inconsistent  with  theexegesisof  the  verse  where  Paul  is  mentioned 
{^.  12  'your  earnest  care  for  us';  ttik  <nrov£iiK  vfkSiv  ttjk  virip 

?\liMv)  in  such  a  way  as  almost  certainly  to  distinguish  him 
rom  the  injured  person.  Krenkel,  it  seems  to  us  rightly,  urges 
this  and  would  take  the  passage  as  referring  to  some  private 
quarrel  between  two  memoers  of  the  Corinthian  church  {Beitr. 
304-3O7X     We  know  from  i  Cor.  6  that  such  quarrels  were  rife 
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at  Corinth,  and  the  interpretation  thus  suggested  suits  the  choice 
of  words  (aJiicno-ac  and  aliimfitL^)  belter  Uian  any  other.  The 
objection  would  be  that  we  have  to  draw  larj^ely  upon  the 
imagination  to  explain  how  a  matter  like  this,  which  we  should 
have  thought  might  be  settled  calmly  enough,  became  the 
cause  of  such  acute  tension  between  the  apostle  and  a  large 
section  of  the  church. 

We  have  then  three  hypotheses,  each  with  some 
advantages  and  some  counterbalancing  drawbacks  :  ( i ) 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  incestuous  man — which 
would  greatly  simplify  the  situation  so  far  as  the  two 
epistles  are  concerned,  but  could  be  held  only  on  the 
assiunption  of  peculiar  qualifying  circumstances  in  the 
case  which  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine ;  (2)  that 
the  reference  is  to  some  direct  personal  insult  to  Paul — 
a  h>'pothesis  which,  by  introducing  an  intermediate  letter, 
enables  us  to  construct  one  which  will  suit  the  allusions 
somewhat  better  than  the  extant  First  Epistle,  but  in 
our  opinion  forces  h  dSiicrjOeLi  and  makes  the  situation 
in  the  Second  Epislle  a  tantalising  duplicate  of  that 
in  the  First,  besides  (it  might  seem)  inconveniently 
crowding  events  between  the  two  epistles  ;  (3)  that  the 
reference  is  neither  to  Paul  nor  to  the  incestuous  man, 
but  to  a  quarrel  between  two  unknown  persons — which 
satisfies  6  dSiKr^Oelsj  but  is  open  to  some  of  the  same 
objections  as  the  last,  and  is  not  so  helpful. 

We  shall  see  below  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
attractiveness,  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
given  up.  There  is  a  break  lx-*twccn  the  two  epistles  : 
there  must  have  been  at  least  one  inter\ening  communi- 
cation— ^and  if  one,  probably  two  communications — 
between  Paul  and  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and  the 
aspect  of  things  has  changed  not  simply  once,  but 
probably  twice.  The  fact  of  the  new  situation,  and  the 
fact  of  the  intermediate  letter,  thus  seem  to  be  assured  ; 
but  in  regard  to  particulars  we  have  hardly  data  enough 
to  enable  us  to  judge.  We  cannot  easily  bring  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  person  directly  injured  is  Paul :  at  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  be  someone  closely  connected 
with  him.  Timothy  would  meet  the  conditions  belter 
than  any  one  we  can  think  of ;  but  neither  the  injured 
person  nor  the  aggressor  can  be  identified  more  precisely. 

Along  with  the  question  as  to  an  intermediate  letter 
goes  the  further  question  as  to  an  unrecorded  visit  paid 
by  Paul  to  Corinth. 

Unlike  the  letter,  this  visit  is  not  purely  hypothetical.     Ins 

Cor.  12 14  and  13i  the  apostle  speaks  expressly  of  his  approaching 

visit  as  the  third.    This  implies  that  we  must 

9.   UOreCOraea  insert  another,  not  mentioned  by  the  historian, 

yisit.  somewhere  between  Acts  IS  18  and  20 2 


rather,  we  may  say,  somewhere  in  the  three 
years  spent  b}r  Paul  at  Ephesus.  We  have  seen  that  his  com- 
munications with  the  church  at  Corinth  were  frequent ;  we  have 
seen  also  that  the  voyage  was  easy.  The  silence  of  Acts  (which 
dismisses  two  years  in  a  verse :  19 10),  therefore,  is  no  real 
obstacle. 

Is  the  visit  to  be  placed  betore  or  after  the  First 
Epistle  ? 

It  is  most  tempting  to  go  with  the  majority  of  recent  critics 
and  place  it  after.  The  conspicuous  fact  about  this  visit  is  tliat 
it  was  a  painful  one  (ei'  AvnTj:  2  Cor.  2i).  If  so,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  to  connect  it  with  the  letter  which  was 
written  '  with  many  tears? '     Both  alike,  it  might  seem,  should  be 

§  laced  on  the  line  of  strained  relations  which  led  up  to  the 
ccond  Epistle.  The  unrecorded  visit  would,  in  that  case,  pre- 
cede the  lost  letter.  We  might  imagine,  in  view  of  2  Cor.  10 10, 
that  Paul  had  been  summoned  over  to  Corinth  hastily,  that 
there  his  malady  had  come  on,  that  he  had  broken  down 
phj-sically  and  been  obliged  to  return,  leaving  matters  to  all 
appearance  worse  than  he  found  them ;  that  he  then  wrote  a 
letter  to  undo  the  effect  of  this  disaster;  that  this  letter  was 
strongly  worded,  and,  after  it  had  l)een  sent,  caused  him  great 
anxiety;  and  that  it  was  his  relief  from  this  anxiety  on  the 
coming  of  Titus  that  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
Second  Epistle. 

Such  combinations  are  tempting ;  but  they  lead  us  on  to  the 
discussion  of  the  next  point  which  has  a  direct  and  perhaps  a 
crucial  bearing  upon  them. 

In  1  Cor.  1 6  5  the  apostle  announces  his  intention  of 
coming  to  Corinth  by  the  longer  land  route  throuj;h 
10    Pa.iil'B  ^^^*^^^^"'^   This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 


plans. 


route  that  he  was  actually  taking  at  the  time 


when  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle.      In  the 
interval,  however,  he  must  have  changed  his  mind,  not 
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once  but  twice;  or,  rather,  he  must  have  changed  it 
and  afterwards  reverted  to  his  original  plan.  From  2 
Cor.  1 15/  we  learn  expressly  that  he  had  at  one  moment 
decided  to  go  straight  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence 
to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  return  again  to  Corinth. 

When  he  formed  this  decbion  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
pleased  with  the  Corinthians  and  they  with  him ;  his  motive  Ls 
that^  twice  over,  both  on  going  and  returning,  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  thb  presence  (a  Cor.  1 15X  He  did  not  carry  out 
this  plan  because,  sifter  it  had  been  formed,  his  relations  to  the 
Corinthians  underwent  a  change.  He  fells  us  that  he  would 
not  go  to  them  because,  if  he  had  jjone,  it  must  have  been  *  in 
grief'  (2  Cor.  2 1).  None  the  less  his  change  of  plan  was  made 
one  of  the  accusations  against  him,  and  was  set  down  to  fickle- 
ness of  purpose  (a  Cor.  1 17). 

This  being  so.  however,  are  we  not  precluded  from 
inter|X)sing  any  visit  between  the  concei\nng  of  the  in- 
tention described  in  2  Cor.  1 15  (the  short  voyage  and 
the  double  visit)  and  the  wTiiing  of  the  .Second  Epistle? 

It  is  not  only,  as  Schmiedcl  argues  (//C  53),  that  the  feelings 
of  the  apostle  when  he  made  his  plan  and  when  he  paid  the 
supposed  visit  were  different— in  the  one  case  satisfaction  with 
the  Corinthians,  in  the  other  case  pain — but  that  a  visit  of  any 
kind  is  inconsistent  with  the  language  U!»ed.  If  Paul  had  paid 
such  a  vi*iit  he  would  have  kept  to  his  intention  (not  broken 
it),  and  the  charge  of  fickleness  must  at  least  have  assumed 
another  form. 

We  must  therefore,  with  some  reluctance,  abandon  the 
idea  of  bringing  the  painful  visit  and  the  painful  letter 
into  juxtaposition.  The  only  other  place  for  the  former 
seems  to  be  in  the  part  of  Pauls  stay  at  Ephesus 
anterior  to  the  First  Epistle,  and  towards  the  middle  or 
later  part  of  it  (i.e.,  not  far  from,  and  probably  before, 
the  lost  letter ;  i  Cor.  69  ;  cp  Schniiedel,  o/>.  cit.  54). 
The  supposition  that  the  second  visit  was  only  contem- 
plated, not  paid,  appears  to  be  excluded  by  2  Cor.  132. 

We  observe  also,  in  passing,  that  the  history  of  these 
changes  of  plan  goes  far  to  dispose  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  b  no  lost  letter 
between  the  two  epistles. 

The  only  way  to  make  the  First  Epistle  referred  to  directly  in 
the  Second  is  to  regard  certain  passages  in  it  as  haunting  the 
apostle  and  causing  him  trouble  as  to  its  reception.  At  the  time 
when  he  conceived  the  plan  set  down  in  2  Cor.  1 15,  however, 
his  mind  was  free  from  trouble  :  the  Corinthians  and  he  were  on 
the  best  of  terms.  This  alone  would  sever  the  links  which  have 
seemed  to  bind  the  two  letters  together.  They  must  be  con- 
nected clos'ily  or  not  at  all. 

When  Paul  wrote  i  Corinthians  Timothy  was  not  with  him. 
We  should  infer  from  Actsli»22  that  before  that  date  he  had 
-.    --,  .     been   alre.^dy  sent   into   Macedonia.      This 

11.  moyemeiLtS  agrees  perfectly  with  the  turn  of  phrase  in  i 

of  Timothy.  Cor.  IG  10  :  *  if  Timothy  come,  see  that  he  be 
with  you  without  fear.'  Before  the  despatch 
ofthe  Second  Epistle  he  had  rejoined  Paul,  as  he  is  associated 
with  him  in  the  opening  salutation  (2  Cor.  1 1).  If  the  suggestion 
above  holds,  it  w.as  probably  he  who  brought  news  of  the  events 
which  led  up  to  the  second  crisis.  In  any  case  the  dealing  with 
that  crisis  at  its  height  was  committed  not  to  Timothy  but  to 
the  stronger  hands  of  Titus. 

Assuming  that  there  was  an  intermediate  letter 
between  i  and  2  Cor.  it  is  probable  that  Tilus  was  the 

la.  ofTitus.  ^t'Tk^V  *"  ^7-  ^'''4^*'  '"^  *;?  *f 

also  the  bearer  of  oiu"  Second  Epistle 
(2  Cor.  816-24). 

A  small  group  of  scholars,  including  Hausrath  and  .Schmiedel, 
would  assign  to  Titus  yet  another  earlier  visit,  on  the  business 
of  the  collection,  soon  after  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  ; 
but  the  hypothesis  is  invented  to  suit  the  theory  th.it  2  Cor,  12 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  our  Second  Epistle,  and  necessitates 
the  invention  of  a  number  of  other  purely  hypothetical  occur- 
rences (among  them  a  fifth,  or  third  lost  letter),  nearly  all  of 
them  duplicates  of  others  that  are  better  attested.  It  may  be 
rejected  without  hesitation. 

The  sequence  of  events,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it, 
seems  to  have  been  this  : — * 

-  (i)  While   Paul  is  absent    at    Jerusalem 

18.    Sequence    .Ap>Ilos  arrives  at  Corinth,  where  he  preaches 
of  eyentS.        ^  "J?  success  (Acts  18  27). 

(ii.)  Paul  takes  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus 
in  the  summer  of  a.d.  52,  remaining  there  until  the  summer  of 

(iii.)  Early  in  this  period  Apollos  quits  Corinth  and  certain 
Judai^ing  teachers  arrive  there.  The  beginnings  are  laid  of 
differences  which  soon  harden  into  parties. 

(iv.)  ,\bout,  or  somewhat  after,  the  middle  of  the  period  Paul 
pays  the  church  a  brief  disciplinary  visit,  iv  kvtrr[  (2  Cor.  2  1  ; 

1  With  the  dates  given  here  cp  those  in  Chronology,  §  71. 
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see  above,  f  10).  He  also,  after  his  return,  writes  the  lost  Utter 
of  I  Cor.  5  9. 

(v.)  The  household  of  C^loe  bring  news  of  an  ominous  develop* 
ment  of  the  spirit  of  faction  (r  Cor.  1  iiX  and  a  little  later 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  arrive  at  Ephesus  (iC^ 
10  17),  perhaps  as  bearers  of  a  letter  to  the  apostle  from  the 
church  at  Corinth  seeking  his  advice  on  various  matters. 

(vi,)  Partly  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  partly 
m  answer  to  that  letter,  Paul  writes  First  Cortnthituis  in  the 
spring  of  A,D.  55,  taking  occasion  to  correct  a  wrong  impression 
drawn  from  the  lost  letter  (1  Cor,  ^<)ff.\ 

(vii,)  The  epistle  thus  written  has  the  desired  effect,  and  for 
the  mornent  all  goes  well  (2  Cor.  1 12-16).  The  apostle  lets  the 
Corinthians  know  his  programme  of  aCor.  lis/T  Timothy 
arrives  at  Corinth  and  now,  or  at  the  time  of  chap.  8,  returns 
to  Ephesus. 

(viii.)  .\nother  sharp  controversy  arises,  beginning  perhaps  in 
some  well-meant  but  feeble  action  on  the  part  of  Timothy,  and 
soon  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  apostle's  position  and 
authority. 

(ix.)  (Jn  hearing  of  this  from  Timothy  Paul  writes  a  second 
hst  letter^  the  tone  of  which  is  severe  and  uncompromising.  It 
is  sent  by  Titus,  who  at  the  same  time  has  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  collection. 

(x.)  After  Titus  has  gone,  Paul  becomes  more  and  more  anxious 
as  to  the  effect  his  last  letter  is  likely  to  have  on  the  Corinthians. 
He  leaves  Ephesus,  having  about  this  time  been  in  imminent 
peril  there.     He  stops  at  Troas.     Still  no  news. 

(xi.)  Titus  at  last  returns  to  him  in  Macedonia  and  dispels  his 
fears.  The  Second  Epistle  is  written  and  is  sent  by  Titus  and 
two  others  (2 Cor.  8  1822).  Its  main  tenor  is  thankfulness;  but 
the  collection  b  pressed,  and  the  growth  of  one  party  (probably 
the  Christ-party)  leads  to  some  emphatic  strictures. 

(xii.)  Towards  the  end  of  December  a.d.  55  Paul  reaches 
Corinth-  He  stays  there  three  months  (Acts  20  3X  during  which 
he  writes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

First  Epistle. — We  have  seen  that  the  occasion  of 
the  First  Epistle  was  two-fold  :  ( i )  certain  tidings  which 
14.  Occasion  Of  ^^^  reached  Paul  as  to  variotis  dis- 
iCor  orders    existing    m    the    church    at 

Corinth  ;  (2)  certain  questions  put  to 
him  in  an  official  letter  from  the  church.  The  dis- 
orders were  :  (i. )  a  number  of  factions  which  raised  the 
flag  of  party  spirit  and  used  the  names  of  prominent 
leaders  to  give  colour  to  their  own  self-assertiveness. 
On  these  more  will  be  said  below  (§  16).  The  subject 
covers  1 10-421.  (ii. )  A  bad  case  of  immoral  living 
which  too  much  reflected  a  general  la.xity  in  the  church 
(5  612-20).  (iii.)  Liligiousness,  which  did  not  scruple 
to  have  recourse  to  heathen  law-courts  (61- 11).  (iv. ) 
An  indecorous  freedom  in  worship,  exemplified  by  the 
disuse  of  the  female  headdress  (11 2-16).  (v.)  Still 
worse  disorders  at  the  ai^api  or  love-feast,  which  was 
followed  by  the  eucharist  (11 17-34).  And  we  may 
perhaps  include  under  this  head  (vi. )  the  denial  by  some 
of  the  resurrection,  dealt  with  in  chap.  15. 

The  last  three  points  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
official  letter.  This  certainly  contained  questions  about 
marriage  (answered  in  ch.  7) ;  probably  also  about  re- 
lations to  heathen  practict*s,  such  as  the  eating  of  meats 
offered  to  idols  (ch.  8  continued  in  9  i-ll  i) ;  and  possibly 
some  inc|uiry  as  to  the  relative  value  of  spiritual  gifts. 
Chap.  1 1-9  is  intrcxluciory,  and  ch.  16  an  epilogue  of 
personal  matter  containing  instructions  as  to  the  collec- 
tion, and  details  as  to  Paul  himself  and  his  companions. 

The  only  points  that  need  perhaps  to  be  more 
particularly  drawn  out  are  the  connection  of  chaps. 
I10-421  and  81-II1. 

The  first  tracks  out  the  spirit  of  faction  to  its  origin  in  the 

conceit  of  a  worldly-minded  wisdom,  which  is  contrasted  with 

the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel — a  simplicity,  how- 

15.  1  Cor.     ever,  which  docs  not  exclude  the  higher  msdcMn 

lio-42iaild  that    comes    from    God   (1 17-2 16).     Then,   in 

gj_i|  J         3  1-4  5,  the  true  p>osition  of  human  teachers  is 

stated.     They  are  but  stewards,  whose  duty  is 

not  to  put  forward  anything  of  their  own,  but  only  to  administer 

what  is  committed  to  them  by  God.     The  Christian  has  but  one 

foundation  and  one  judge,  namely  Christ.     46-21  applies  these 

general  truths  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with  biting  irony, 

which,  however,  soon  changes  to  affectionate  entreaty,  and  that 

again  to  sh.irp  .idmonition. 

The  sequence  of  the  argument  in  8  i-ll  i  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  In  ch.  8  is  laid  down  the  principle  which  should  guide 
conduct  in  such  matters  as  the  eating  of  meat  that  might 
have  come  from  heathen  sacrifices.  This  principle  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  personal  impulse  to  the  good  of  others.  In  ch.  9 
Paul  points  out  the  working  of  the  principle  in  his  own  case ; 
it  is  in  deference  to  it  that  he  waives  nls  right  to  claim  support 
from  the  Church,  in  deference  to  it  that  he  exercises  severe  self> 
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control,  like  that  of  runners  in  a  race.  The  history  of  Israel 
showed  what  an  utter  mistake  it  was  for  even  the  most  highly- 
privileged  to  suppose  themselves  exempt  from  the  necessity  of 
such  self-control  (10  i-i3)._  The  very  nature  of  the  Christian 
Eucharist  prescribed  care  in  relation  to  heathen  feasts  (10  14-22). 
This  leads  to  some  practical  suggestions  and  advice  (IO23-II  i). 

Of  the  subject  matter  of  the  epistle  the  points  which 
p     . .        most  invite  discussion  are  the  nature  of 
•  the  parties,  and  the  spiritual  gifts.     The 
latter  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  Gifts,  Spiritual). 

As  to  the  parties,  we  may  remark  ( i )  that  the  names 
'Paul,'  'Apollos,'  'Cephas,'  and  'Christ'  represent 
real  titles  which  the  parties  at  Corinth  gave  themselves. 

When  Paul  sa^  in  46  'These  things,  brethren,  have  1  trans- 
ferred by  a  fiction '(to  adopt  Dr.  Field's  elegant  translation, 
Oiium  Norric.  ad  ioc.)  'to  myself  and  Apollos  for  your  sakes,' 
the  fiction  consisted,  not  in  using  names  which  the  Corinthians 
did  not  use,  but  in  speaking  as  if  he  and  Apollos  had  behaved 
like  party-leaders,  when  they  had  not  so  benaved.  The  whole 
movement  came  not  from  them  but  from  those  who  invoked  their 
names  against  their  will  and  without  their  consent. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  Paul  and  the  Apollos  parties 
is  clear  :  they  were  no  doubt  liberal  in  tendency,  giving  a 
free  welcome  to  Gentile  converts,  and  apt  to  deal  too  , 
tenderly  with  the  vices  which  these  brought  over  with 
them.  From  this  side  would  come  such  premature 
emancipation  as  that  described  in  1 1 2-16.  The  followers 
of  Apollos  probably  also  prided  themselves  on  a  kind  of 
Alexandrian  Gnojts,  which  is  by  inference  condemned  in 
chaps.  1 18-2 16.  The  Petrine  and  the  'Christ'  parties 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  Judaistic,  claiming  the  authority 
of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Both  disparaged  and 
attacked  Paul.  The  Christ  party,  however,  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  greater  lengths. 

The  Christ  party  were  Jews  in  the  strictest  sense,  probably 
Tews  of  Palestine  (2  Cor.  1 1  22).  They  came  with  commendatory 
letters  from  Jerusalem  (2  Cor.  3  1).  They  themselves  bore  the  title 
of  '  apostle,  in  the  wider  acceptation  (2  Cor.  11 13  1*2 11).  The\* 
claimed  to  have  Christ  for  tneir  Master  in  a  sense  in  whith 
others  had  not  (2  Cor.  10  7).  .\nd  in  particular  they  insisted 
that  Paul  had  not  the  full  qualifications  of  an  apostle,  as  these 
are  laid  down  in  Actsl  2iyC  :  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
acts  of  Jesus,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  select  company  which 
he  had  gathered  around  him  (1  Cor.  9  i).  Their  teaching  laid 
such  stress  on  Jesus'  Jewish  Messiahship  (conceived  as  the  Jews 
conceived  it)  as  to  amount  to  preaching  '  another  Jesus  *  (a  Cor. 
11 4).  Paul  takes  firm  ground  in  his  opposition  to  them.  He 
will  not  bate  one  jot  of  his  Gospel  (I'fiiW.) ',  he  will  not  allow  that 
he  is  behind  the  most  apostolic  of  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  11  5);  he 
had  'seen  the  Lord'  as  truly  as  they  had  (/.^.,  on  the  road  to 
D.imascus,  and  in  ecstatic  vision,  i  Cor.  9 1  158  2  Cor.  12  1 J^.) ;  he 
had  better  proof  of  his  apostleship — in  his  miracles  (2Cor.l2 12), 
in  his  insight  into  Christian  truth  (2  Cor.  116),  in  his  labours 
(2  Cor.  11  22  Jf.),  and  especially  in  the  success  of  his  ministry 
among  the  Corinthians  tnemsefves  (i  Cor.  9  lyC  2  Cor.  3  2yC). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Paul's  masterly  Apologia 
carried  the  day  ;  the  curtain  drops  for  us  with  the  close 
of  the  Second  Epistle  ;  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis  was 
past,  and  the  power  of  the  Judaisers  broken. 

Second  Epi.stle. — The  Second  Epbtle  is  even  more 
a  direct  product  of  the  historical  situation  than  the 
17  2  C3or  •  ^"'^^*  ^^  ™^y  ™^P  °^'  ^^®  main  body 
Gontanta.'  °^  the  epistle  thus:  (i)  an  outpouring  of 
thanks  for  recent  deliverance  (1 3-11) ;  (2) 
explanations  in  reference  to  the  apostle's  change  of 
plan  and  the  treatment  of  the  offending  person  by  the 
Corinthian  church  (1 12-217);  (3)  a  deeper  Apologia 
for  his  apostolic  position  and  the  distinctive  character 
of  his  Gospel  (3-5) ;  (4)  more  personal  explanations 
(6*7);  (5)  the  collection  (8/) ;  (6)  a  warmer  defence 
against  Judaistic  attacks  (10-13 10). 

The  principal  literary  question  affecting  the  epistle  is 
as  to  its  integrity. 

Putting  aside  mere  wanton  and  extravagant  theories,  sub- 
stantial arguments  have  been  urged  for  maintaining  that  the 
short  paragra]^  of  six  verses,  6  i4>7 1,  and 
18.  Integrity,  the  longer  section  10-13  or  10 1-18  10,  though 
the  work  of  Paul,  were  not  originally  part  of 
this  epistle,  but  belonged  to  other  epistles  now  lost :  o  t4-7 1 
to  the  missing  letter  alluded  to  in  1  Cor.  69,  and  the  Vierkapitel- 
hrie/i^  the  Germans  call  it)  to  the  intermediate  letter  which  we 
have  seen  rea.non  to  assume  between  the  two  extant  epistles. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  there  is  a  real  break  in 
the  Second  Epistle  at  both  the  places  noted. 

The  subject  changes,  and  changes  abruptly,  both  at  6 14  and 
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at  10 1.  The  epistle  would  read  continuously  if  we  were  to 
skip  from  613  to  7  2,  and  the  few  concluding  words  13ii-i4 
would  come  as  well  at  the  end  of  chap.  9  as  of  chap.  18. 

We  may  admit  further  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  first 
passage  resembles,  though  it  is  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
misMng  letter  referred  to  in  the  First  Epistle  (*  not  to  keep  com- 
jjany  with  fornicators '  was  the  keynote  of  the  one,  *  not  to  be 
unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers*  of  the  other);  and  the 
vehement  polemic  of  the  last  four  chapters  would  be  not  unlike 
what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  letter  which  we  are  led  to 
postulate  by  the  Second. 

In  spite  of  these  favouring  considerations,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  assent  which  it  has  met  with  from 
certain  critics (Pfleiderer,  Hausrath,  Krenkel,  Schmiedel), 
this  latter  hypothesis  of  the  letter  of  four  chapters  must, 
we  believe,  be  dismissed. 

There  was  but  one  painful  letter  (2  Cor.  78,  ei  xol  t.\vm\vai. 
ofia^  iv  TJj  eiriOToAfi,  cp2  4);  which  is  referred  to  in  these 
chapters  (lOioyi),  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
them ;  if  it  were,  then  we  should  have  to  postulate  a  previous 
painful  letter  further  back.  When  the  apostle  wrote  his  painful 
letter,  he  wrote  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  a  visit 
in  person  (1  23) ;  but  when  he  wrote  these  chapters  he  was  on 
the  point  of  paying  a  visit  (12 14  13 1).  Again,  there  are  many 
.  coincidences  of  expression  which  connect  the  four  chapters  with 
the  preceding:  76  =  10 1  (Toireii^,  of  Paul  himself);  668  7  16  = 
10 1  /I  (Oapptiv,  not  elsewhere  in  Epp.  Paul.) ;  1 15  8  4  8  22  =  10  2 
(7rtiroi$7j(m,  only  twice  besides);  Kari  trapKa  three  times  =  three 
times,  always  in  reference  to  himself;  67  =  104  (oirAa);  v6y)fia 


three  times  =  twice,  only  once  besides;  7  15  =  105 yC  (u»raifoi7); 
95  =  10616  (eroip-os,  only  once  besides  in  Epp.  Paul).  These 
are  samples  from  the  first  six  verses  alone.     We  cannot  use  the 


comparison  of  12 18  with  8  ijyC  22  quite  as  it  is  used  by  Julicher 
{Einl.  65),  because  the  two  passages  really  refer  to  diflferent 
occasions;  824  is  proof  that  the  aorists  which  precede  are 
epistolary  and  describe  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
sending  of  the  present  epistle,  whereas  in  12 18  the  aorists  are 
strict  aorists  and  point  back  to  a  former  visit  of  Titiis  and  his 
companion.  The  parallelism  of  expression,  however,  is  so  great 
as  to  suggest  strongly  that  both  passages  belong  to  the  same 
letter.  There  is  a  parallelism  equally  marked  between  the  use 
of  irXtovtKTtiv  in  12  i7 /C  and  in  7  2  (cp  2 1 1) ;  the  word  occurs 
only  once  besides  in  NT  (i  Thess.  46). 

If  the  one  hypothetical  intrusion  breaks  down,  the 
other  should  in  all  probability  go  with  it. 

Not  one  of  the  analogous  cases  to  which  Schmiedel  appeals 
really  holds  good  ;  for  the  balance  of  argument  Ls  also  against 
detaching  Rom.  16  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (see  the 
commentary  on  that  epistle  by  the  present  writer  and  Mr.  A.  C. 
Headlam).  The  attestation  of  the  NT  text  is  so  varied  and  so 
early  that  a  displacement  of  this  magnitude  could  hardly  fail  to 
leave  traces  of  itself.  At  least,  before  it  can  be  assumed,  the 
major  premise  that  such  a  displacement  is  possible  needs  to  be 
more  fully  established. 

In  the  cases  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  OT  the 
conditions  are  really  different.  It  would,  however,  be 
well  if  the  whole  question  of  the  editing  and  trans- 
mission of  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  books  could  be 
more  systematically  investigated.  [For  a  discussion  of 
6 14-7 1  see  Class.  Rev.y  1890,  pp.  12,  isof.,  317,  359  ; 
and  the  authorities  mentioned  in  the  last  place.] 

If  the  epistle  has  come  down  to  us  in  its  integrity, 
no  doubt  we  must  recognise  the  abruptness  of  Paul's 
manner  of  writing  or  dictation.  In  that,  however,  there 
is  nothing  very  paradoxical.  Besides  the  rapid  fluctua- 
tions of  feeling,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this 
epistle,  we  must  remember  that  a  letter  of  this  length 
could  not  all  be  written  at  a  single  sitting.  It  was 
probably  written  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  ( '  the  care 
of  all  the  churches,'  11 28).  Moreover,  its  author  was 
one  whose  mind  responded  with  singular  quickness  to 
every  gust  of  passing  emotion. 

Apocryphal  Letters.— In  the  Armenian  version 
after  2  Corinthians  there  stand  two  short  letters,  from 
1ft  AnoGrvnhal  ^^®  Corinthians  to  Paul  and  from  Paul 
Ift^wL  ^^  ^^®  Corinthians  (cp  Apocrypha,  § 
294),  the  substance  of  which  is  briefly 
as  follows  : — The  Corinthians  inform  Paul  that  a  certain 
Simon  and  Cleobius  have  come  to  Corinth  teaching  that 
the  prophets  are  not  to  be  believed,  that  the  world,  in- 
cluding man,  is  the  work  not  of  God  but  of  angels,  that 
there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  Christ  has  not 
come  in  the  flesh,  and  that  he  was  not  born  of  Mar>'. 
Paul  replies  asserting  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  each  of 
these  heads. 

Attention  was  first  called  to  these  apocrypha  by  Archbishop 
Ussher  in  1644.    A  complete  text  was  published  in  the  Armenian 
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Bible  oT Zohrab  in  1805  (incompkte  translations  earlier);  also, 
Vfith  a  monograph  by  Rinclc,  in  1823.  Just  as  inieresi  in  llie 
subject  was  being  revived  bv  Thcod.  Zahn  (Cesck.  d.  Kanons, 
1386^  2592-611)  and  Dr.  J^.  Vciler,  professor  in  the  Ronian 
Catholic  Faculty  at  Tubingen,  a  Latin  version  was  discovered  by 
M.  Samuel  Berger  in  a  tenth-centiiry  MS.  at  ^lilan,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  A.  Carriere  (/.a  Carre- 
spondance  Apocryfrhe  de  Saint  Paul  et  dcs  Corinth  ms,  Paris, 
iSqi).  A  second  MS.  (13th  cent.),  containing  a  different  but 
probably  not  altogether  independent^  version,  was  found  at 
Li-ion,  and  publisheJ  by  Prof.  Bratke  in  TLZ,  1892,  col.  586 _/! 
There  is  also  extant,  in  Armenian,  a  commentary  on  the  eplsile 
by  Ephrem  Syrus.  The  texts  are  most  conveniently  collected 
by  Dr.  P.  Vetter  in  a  TfiSingen  programme  (Der  apocryphe 
drlti€  Korinthcrbrie^l  Vienna,  1894). 

The  facts  at  present  ascortained  in  r^ard  to  the 
apocryphal  letters  are  these  : — 

(i)  They  were  from  the  first  {i.e.  from  the  slh  cent.)  admitted 
into  the  Armenian  version  as  part  of  the  canon.  (2)  They  also 
existed  in  Syriac  and  were  accepted  as  canonical  in  the  fourth 
century  by  Aphraates,  Ephrem  S>-rus,  and  the  S^nnac  Didascalia. 
(The  quotation  in  Aphraates  is  rect>i;nLscd  by  both  Harnack  and 
Zahn,  ihou'^h  questioned  (as  we  think  wrongly)  by  Carriere  and 
Vetter.]  (3)  The  letters  were  also  known  and  had  some  soiall 
circulation  in  the  West. 

The  problems  which  still  await  solution  have  reference 
to  the  question  of  origin. 

(i)  Zahn,  and  now  aUo  Vetter,  think  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  was  in  the  first  instance  incorporate i  i;i  the  apocr>phal 
Acts  of  Paul.  [Since  this  was  written  Zahn  s  hypothesis  has 
been  >'erified  through  the  discover^-,  by  Dr.  C.  Schmidt,  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  in  Coptic ;  cp  Nru*  Heidel' 
berger  J ahrbftcher^  1897,  pp.  117-124,  and  Harnack  in  TLZ, 
1897,  col.  627.]  In  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  they  gained 
their  place  in  the  Syriac  version  in  connection  with  the  controversy 
against  Bar  Je  >anes  early  in  the  third  centur>-.  Their  composition 
can  hardly  \yt  much  later  thin  200  a.d.  (2)  It  is  coming  to  be 
generally  agrcJ  that  the  m  lin  bo  !y  of  the  epistles  existed  first 
in  Greek.  Vetter  and  Zahn  now  think  that  the  concluding 
portion  was  ai  led  in  Syriac,  and  Z.ih:i  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
the  Latin  ver-^io-is  translated  not  fru:n  the  Greek  but  from  the 
Syriac  In  this  he  certainly  ha»  not  proved  his  case ;  but  the  age 
of  thjise  ver-.iois  needs  further  investigating. 

B^si  Jes  thi  general  commentaries  (which  still  deserve  mention) 
of  Bengcl,  Wetstein,  and  Meyer  (recent  editions  by  Heinrici), 
we  have,  in  English,  in  The  Speaker's  Com- 
SO.  Literature,  nuntary,  that  on  I  Cor.  by  T.  S.  Evans 
(primarily  exegetical  and  marked  by  fine 
scholarshipX  an  J  that  on  2L^r.  by  Dr.  Joseph  Waite  (general), 
alsoth^  ommintarie^on  i  Cor.  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Edwards  (exegetical 
anJ  th-o'.o^ical),  .inJ  by  Bishop  EUicott  (grammatical  and  exe- 
getical). iJean  .Stanley  on  both  epistles  is  picturesque  and 
interesting  to  the  };cneral  reader,  but  has  inevitably  fallen  behind 
the  present  position  of  inquiry,  and  was  never  exact  in  scholar- 
ship, in  ihts  clement  the  later  English  editions  are  strongest : 
thiy  are  most  defi.ient  in  historical  criticism.  The  fullest  recent 
CO  nmeniar>'  in  tierman  on  the  two  epistles  b  by  Heinrici  (I^rlin, 
1  jSj,  iSS;):  well  meant,  and  with  new  illustrations  from  later 
Greek,  bat  in-line  1  to  pre-.s  Greek  analogies  too  far.  Perhaps 
the  b?>it  on  the  wh.^le  is  Schmirdel's  in  the  HC  ('91),  which  is 
searching  an  J  exact  but  inclined,  as  we  think,  to  multiply  entities 
beyond  what  is  necessary.  In  this  respect  Julicher's  Einl.  ('94) 
seems  to  us  to  \rz  the  m.>st  judicious.  Godet  published  a  com- 
mentary on  1  Cv>r.  in  i356  ;  and  mention  should  be  made  of  a 
monograph  and  commentary  on  2  Cor.  by  Klupper  ('69,  '74), 
and  erf"  the  discussions  of  special  points  in  Krenkel's  Beitrage 
C90),  and  of  the  missing  epi^de  and  its  identification  with  parts 
of  7  Cor.  in  the  F.x/>  >stior{i^-j  l>  231^  285^,  1898  a  113J/:). 

On  the  apocr\'])hal  letters,  besides  the  literature  quoted  above, 
a  summiry  will  be  found  in  Hamack's  Gesch.  d.  ailchr.  Litt. 
1  37-^9.  and  Zihn's  last  words  on  the  subject  in  Theol.  Literatur. 
blati.  1 3^4,  col.  123^  The  important  discusMon  in  Zalm's 
Einleitung,  1  183-249,  wras  too  late  for  notice.  w.  S. 

CORHOBANT.  i.  The  cormorant  of  EV  is  the 
idldkh,  nVsr  (Lev.  11 17  Dt.  14i7t).*  a  word  connected 
with  the  common  Hebrew  verb  for  '  to  throw  down  * 
("il'^rt),  and  therefore  denoting  some  bird  that  snoops 
or  dives  after  its  prey.  0^*^  in  Lev.  11 17  rightly 
renders  jcaTa[p]odrrT7t.  as  this  denotes  a  fish-eating  bird 
which  dives  and  remains  under  water  for  some  time 
( .\rist.  HA  913).  In  Dt.  1 4 17  the  order  of  6  b  different 
from  that  of  the  M T.  Vg.  has  MerguJus,  the  little  Auk, 
andTarg.  and  Pesh.  have  j/ti/<r  nune — i.e.^  '  extrahens 
pisces.'  Many  ^^Tilers,  following  Bochart,  believe  ^s-^ 
to  be  Sula  bassana,  the  '  gannet '  or  '  solan  goose  *  ;  but, 
although  this  bird  is  sometimes  alleged  to  have  been  seen 
in  the  reed-marshes  of  Lower  Egjpt  (Di.  on  Lev.  11 19), 

1  n*^  i»  restored  by  Hera  in  Job  288^:  T;*^  rSy  riKXKS 
'no  connorant  darteth  upon  it.'    Cp  Lion,  Osst frags.] 
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there  is  some  reason  for  doubting  whether  it  has  so  wide 
an  E.  range.  A  more  likely  bird,  in  view  of  its  common 
occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  (Tristram,  NHB 
252),  is  the  •  cormorant, '  which  likewise  plimges  after 
its  prey. 

Two  species  of  cormorant  are  described  from  Palestine : 
the  Phalacrocorax  carbo,  which  frequents  both  the  sea- 
shore and  inland  waters,  and  the  pygmy  cormorant,  P. 
pvj^ma-us,  which  is  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Canon 
Tristram  states  that  the  P.  carbo  is  always  to  be  seen 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  watching  for  the  fish, 
which  seem  on  entering  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  stupefied  by 
the  saltness  of  its  waters.  Cormorants  are  fish -eaters 
and  extremely  voraciotis.  Like  the  bittern  and  the 
pelican  they  are  looked  upon  as  inhabitants  of  solitary 
places. 

a.  For  riK^  (so  Ba- ;  GL  TIK^  ka  eUh;  Is.  34  u  Zeph.  2 14, 
AV  text),  sec  Pelicam  (so  AVmg.,  AV  elsewhere,  RV  everj-- 
whcreX  N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CORN.  On  the  cultivation  of  com  and  its  use  as 
food,  see  Agricultlke,  Bread,  Food,  §  i,  and  the 
various  cereals  (on  which  see  Palestine,  §  14).  On 
other  points,  see  the  articles  cited  in  the  references 
given  in  the  following  list  of  expressions  : — 

1.  3'!1K,  abhibh,  the  fresh  young  ears  of  com.  Lev.  2  24  ('  green 
ears  of  com,'  RV  'com  in  the  ear");  see  also  Month. 

2.  "^-Ss,  bfni.  Job  24  6  AV  (mg.  *  mingled  com  or  dredge  "X 
properly  *  fodder ' ;  see  Cattle,  |  5. 

3.  "G,  bar,  Gen.  41  35  49,  etc.  (E),  Am.  5  n  8 6  perhaps  'purified 
[cleansedl  grain  ' ;  cp  .\r.  burr****^  'wheat,  grain  of  wheat,'  and 
see  F«K)u,  §  I. 

4-  ?r^.  g:^*"^**  CTI'^I^  Is.  21 10,  EV  'com  of  my  floor';  cp 
Dt.  I613AV);  properly 'threshing-floor';  see  Agricclture, § 8. 
■  5-  ^^  g^'^i-,  Lev.  2 14  '  cx>m  beaten  out,'  RV  '  bruised  com ' ; 
cp  V.  16. 

6.  I  f^,  ddgdny  Gen.  27  aS  37,etc.,grain(ofcerealsX  used  widely, 
al  :)ng  with  c^*n  '  must '  (see  Wine),  of  the  products  of  Canaan 
(Dt.  'S6  2.) ;  see  Fo<»D,  §  1.  Its  connection  with  the  god  Dagon 
{<i.v.]  is  uncertain.  " 

7.  '^'^T?,  karmel^  2  K.  4  42,  F.V  '  ears  of  com '  (cp  Lev.  23  14 
'ears'),  preferably  'fruit'  or  *  garden -growth  ' ;  cp  Carmel. 
See  Food,  f  i. 

8.  T^IP,  "abhUr^  Josh.  5iiyC,  EV  'old  com,'  RVmg.  'produce, 
com.' 

9.  nDiy,  "aremdh,  Ruth  87,  EV  'heap  of  com';  see  Agri- 
culture, I  9/. 

la   '^^  #a^)  I  S- 17  17,  etc,  *  parched  com ' ;  see  Food,  §  i. 

11.  nr^,  ^dmdk,  Judg.  15 5,  etc.,  'standing  com ' ;  sec  Agri- 
culture, §  7. 

12.  n'lB'T,  riphitk^  a  S.  17  19  Prov.  27  22,  '  bruised  com ' ;  cp 
Cooking,  f  2. 

13.  12^,  If-'/Vr,  Gen.  42  I,  etc,  perhaps  'broken  (corn),'  but 
uncertain.  \s  a  denom.  T3Jrn»  *  ^  sell  com '  (Gen.  42  6  Am. 
85/,  etc). 

14.  cofcicof,  Jn.  12  24,  'a  com  (RV  grainX* 

15.  <rtTo?,  Mk.  4  a«  etc,  a  general  term  like  JIJ  (above,  (5). 

16.  n.  airopifia,  cornfields,  Mt.  12  i  Mk.  223. 

17.  araxvi,  >It.  12  i  Mk.  2  23,  'ear  of  com ' ;  cp  Heb.  nV^r,  Job 
2424. 

COBNELmS  (kornhAioc  [Ti.  WH]).  one  of  the 
centurion >  of  the  so-called  Italian  cohort  (ActslOi). 

In  the  regular  army  composed  of  Roman  citizens  dis- 
tinctive names  of  this  sort  were  not  given  to  the  separate 

.    ,p.         cohorts  ;  only  the  legions  were  so  designated 

•ItaJkll'  ^^^'^^y-  ^^-  ^''"^'^''  ^hap.  14.  §  I,  p.314)- 

p  ,    ^^     In  .\ctslO,   accordingly,   what  we  have  to 

do  with  is  a  cohort  of  tlie  auxiliary  troops 

which  were  raij>ed  in  the  provinces  and  not  formed  into 

legions.*     As  for  the  meaning  of  such  names  :   '  cohors 

Gailorum    Macedonica,"    for    example,  would    denote 

1  Legions  were  stationed  only  in  the  great  provinces  that 
were  governed  by  the  emperor  ihrotigh  a  tegaius  Amgustiprp 
pririore  ;  ihe  smaller  provinces — those  administered  by  an  officer 
of  lower  rank  (^Kisrurator^,  such  as  Egvpt,  o-  Judaea  from  6-41 
A.  D.,  and  again  from  44  a.d.  onwards— had  only  auxiliary'  troops. 
The  olj  provinces,  where  war  no  lon^jer  threatened  and  tr.e 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  had  IK>  stazKiing 
army  properly  so  called. 
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that  the  cohort  mentioned  consisted  of  Gauls  but  had 
distinguished  itself  in  Macedonia.  If  this  interpretation 
were  applicable,  an  Italian  cohort  would  mean  one 
which  had  fought  in  Italy.  In  Arrian,  however  {Acics 
contra  Alanos,  §  3,  p.  99),  the  cohort  which  in  §  13,  p. 
102,  is  called  17  ffveipa  ij  'IraXt^J,  the  Italian  cohort, 
figures  simply  as  ol  'IraW,  the  Italians,  and  with  this 
agree  all  the  other  mentions  {entirely  in  inscriptions)  of 
a  cohors  Italica. 

These  are  (i)  CoA(ors)  I  Italica.  ch'ittm  Romanorum  volun- 
tariormn;  (2)  coh'^ors)  w///viaria) — /.^.,  liaving  1000  instead  of 
as  usual  500  men)  /tali(\u)  rWw«/(ariorum)  gutr  est  in  Syria  ; 
(S)ioh.  J  I.  Italica;  (4)  the  epitaph  of  a  suhon'inate  ofTicer 
found  at  Camuntum  in  Pannonia  and  fir<;t  published  in  the 
Archtpol.-ef^igr.  ^firtheilun<Tcn.  aus  Oesterreich-Utt^am  (1895, 
p.  21S)  -opiio  coh{ox\\s)  II  Ifaicia:)  <r(ivium)  A'(omanorum 
centuria)  /')^aus)/m<  ex  v^jnV(lariis)  sagit{t3J\vs,)  exer{c\in%) 
Syriaci, 

Thus  the  (rireipa  *IraXunJ  of  ActslO  i  really  consisted 
of  Italians,  probably  of  Italian  volunteers. 

N  )w,  Schilrcr*  has  pointed  out  that  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  87,  §  176)  the  garrison  of  Cresarea 
alx)ut  60  A.D.  consisted  mostly  of  CiEsareans  and 
Sobastcni  (Scbaste  having,  from  27  B.C.,  Ix^en  the 
name  of  Samaria).  As  early,  however,  as  41-44  A.D. 
(at  latest),  when  Ca?sarea  was  not  under  a  Roman 
procurator  but  under  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Grcmt, 
King  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (whose  death  is  recorded  in 
Acts  12 20-23,  and  during  whose  reign,  or  shortly  before 
it,  the  story  of  Cornelius  will  have  to  be  placed),  the 
garrison  at  Caisarea  must,  according  to  Schiirer,  have 
been  similarly  composed.  For  in  44  A.D.,  the  emjx.Tor 
Claudius  desired  to  transfer  the  garrison — which,  at  that 
time,  and  according  to  Josephus  (///iii.  42,  §  66)  also 
twenty-three  years  later,  in  67  A.  D. ,  consisted  of  an  ala 
(  =  t\ij — i.e.t  cavalry  detachment  of  500  men)  of  the 
C  a^sareans  and  Sebasleni  and  five  cohorts  —  to  the 
province  of  Pontus,  because,  after  the  death  of  his 
friend  King  Agrippa  I. ,  they  had  publicly  insulted  the 
statues  of  his  daui^hlers  ;  but  there  was  no  change  of 
garrison  until  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  Ant.  xix.  9 1/. , 
§§  356-366).  This  led  Schiirer  to  conjecture  that  a 
cohort  of  Italians  may  have  come  to  Ca^sarea  (there 
was  in  Syria,  as  shown  alx)ve,  one  such  at  least)  under 
Vcspasi.an,  and  that  the  author  of  Acts,  or  of  the  source 
from  which  he  drew,  may  have  transferred  the  circum- 
stances of  his  own  lime  to  the  time  of  I*eter. 

Ramsay,  on  the  other  side,  adduces  the  fourth  of  the  inscrip- 
tions K«v<^n  above.  This  inscription,  however,  does  not  say 
more  than  that  in  69  a.d.  there  was  m  cohors  Italica  in  Syria; 
and,  although  there  may  have  Ixrcn  such  a  cohort  there  as  early 
as  about  40-45  a.d.,  it  is  not  said  that  there  was  one  in  Cacsarca. 
It  is  espcciaily  improbable  that  that  city  was  so  garrisoned  in 
the  reign  of  Agrippa  I.  (41-44  a.d.),  for  he  was  a  relatively 
independent  sovereign,  not  likely  to  have  had  Italians  in  his 
service;  but  even  K)r  the  period  preceding  41  a.d.  .Schflrer 
argues  for  a  probability  that  the  garrison  of  Cxsarea  wjs  the 
same  as  it  was  afterwards,  and  that  it  was  .simply  taken  over  by 
Agrippa  at  his  accession.  For  the  rest,  Ramsay  can  only 
appeal  to  a  possibility  that  Cornelius  may  have  been  teniporarily 
at  Cicsarea  on  some  *  detached  sicr\ice.' 

Oscar  Holtzmann  [NTliche  Zeiti^esch.  %  11,  2,  p. 
108)  thinks  that  perhaps  the  enrolment  at  some  time  or 
other  of  a  considerable  number  of  Italian  volunteers 
may  have  sufficed  to  secure  for  such  a  cohort  in 
perpetuity  the  honorary  epithet  of  'Italica.'  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  conji^cture. 

Mommscn  {Sitzuni^sbcr.  d.  Akad.  zu  Berlin,  1895, 
pp.  501-3)  seeks  to  deprive  of  its  force  the  statement  of 
Josephus  on  which  Schiirer  relies.  Stardng  from  the 
view  that  the  troops  of  Agrippa  must  certainly  have  been 
drawn  from  the  whole  of  his  kingdom, — that  is,  from 
all  Palestine — he  maintains  that  Caisarea  and  Sebaste 
are  singled  out  for  sp«'cial  mention  by  Josephus  merely 
as  being  the  two  chief  towns  in  Agrippa's  dominions. 
He  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  in  BJ  \\\.  42,  §  66 

1  ZIVT,  T875,  pp.  413-475;  GIV\  382.6  (ET  i.  24S-54 :  where, 
on  p.  54,  according  to  Kxp.  1896,  ii.  470n.  for  'in  reference  to  a 
later  period '  should  be  read  '  in  reference  to  a  preceding 
period').  In  Exf>.  1896.  2469-472,  Schurer  replies  to  Ramsay 
ib.  X94-20X  ;  Ramsay  replies,  1897,  1 69-72. 
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(see  above)  and  Ant.  xx.  6i,  §  122,  it  is  said  only  of 
the  ala — not  of  the  cohors — that  it  was  composed  of 
Caisareans  and  Sebastenes.  At  the  same  time  he  does 
not  use  this  fact  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  cohors 
Italica  in  Caesarea.  On  the  contrary,  his  conclusion  is 
that  '  We  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty 
either  the  cohors  Augusta  of  Acts  27 1  or  the  <rTC(/>a 
'iToKiK-f}  of  Acts  10 I.' 

The  special  importance  of  Cornelius  in  Acts  lies  in 

the  representation  that  his  conversion  by  Peter  brought 

„         ..         the   original   Christian  community  of 

.    *     *"^  v,|      Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  violent  recalci- 

uxeconcuaoie  ^      (11 2/.),  to  the  convic- 

With  Council  of  ..._    .u..    .u^  \^^J:^L    -, :.u^... 


JeruBalem. 


'  tion   that   the   Gentiles  also,  without 


circumcision  and  without  coming  under 
any  obligation  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  were  to  be 
received  into  the  Christian  Church  if  they  had  faith  in 
Christ  ( 1 1 17/. ).  The  historical  truth  of  this  representa- 
tion has  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  what  we  are 
told  elsewhere  concerning  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (see 
Council,  ii.  §  4  ;  Acts,  §  4).  That  council  could  never 
have  been  necessary,  and  the  Judaising  Christians  in  it 
could  never  have  stood  out  for  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles  or  their  obligation  to  observe  the  whole  Mosaic 
law  (.\ctsl5i  5),  if  they  had  already  come  to  see  and 
acknowledge  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  that  such  demands 
were  contrary  to  the  divine  will.  In  his  controversy 
with  Peter  at  Antioch  also  (Gal.  2 11-21),  Paul  could 
have  used  no  more  effective  wea|K)n  than  a  simple 
reference  to  this  event  ;  but  he  betrays  no  knowledge  of 
it.  No  one,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  attempt  to  save 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative  by  the  e.\ix.'dient  of 
transferring  it  to  some  date  subset luent  to  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem.  As  at  that  council  (we  are  told)  Peter 
himself  expressly  agreed  that  the  (ieiitiles  should  have 
unimpeded  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church,  that 
circumcision  and  observance  of  the  law  should  not  be 
demanded  of  them,  he  did  not,  at  a  later  date,  require 
to  be  instructed  on  the  matter  by  a  divine  revelation. 
Had  the  Cornelius  incident  been  later  than  the  Council 
the  novelty  would  have  lain  simply  in  Peter's  preaching 
the  gosjx-'l  and  administering  baptism  to  Cornelius  and 
his  household  in  propria  persona.  This,  however,  is 
precisely  what  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  principle 
adopted  at  the  Council  as  laid  down  in  Gal.  29,  which 
settled  that  he  should  confine  his  missionary  activity  to 
born  Jews.  (On  the  importance  of  this  principle,  see 
Council,  §  9.) 

As  the  stor>'  of  Cornelius  must  thus  be  retained,  if 

any^'here,  in  its  present  place,  before  the  Council  of 

OriiHIWHtv  J^*''"salem,  its  credibility  can  be  allowed 

3.  ureaiDlUty  ^^j     ^^  condition  that  it  is  acknow- 

as  an  incident,  l^^sed  not  to  possess  the  important 

bearing  on  questions  of  principle  which 

is  claimed  for  it  in  Acts.  1 1 1-18. 

(a)  To  meet  this  reciuiremcnt,  it  is  usually  thought 
sufticicnt  to  say  that  the  occurrence  was  an  '  exceptional 
case'  (so,  for  example,  Ramsay  also,  .SV.  Pauly*\  chap. 
3,  p.  44).  This  may  be  true  in  the  sense  that  Peter  con- 
verted and  baptized  no  more  Gentiles  ;  but,  unless  at  the 
same  time  it  is  denied  that  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  Peter's 
action  proceeded  on  a  divine  revelation  and  command,  the 
reference  to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  case  has  no 
force.  The  conditions  of  missionary  activity  which  God 
had  revealed  to  Peter  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  must 
surely,  when  Paul  also  began  to  apply  them,  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  oiiginal  Cliurch  ;  and  thus  the 
controversy  resulting  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  could 
never  have  arisen.  On  this  ground  alone,  then,  to 
begin  with,  Peter's  vision  at  Joppa  is  unhistorical ;  and 
aversion  from  miracles  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
rejection.  The  whole  account  seems  to  be  influenced 
by  reminiscences  of  the  story  of  the  summoning  of 
Balaam  by  Balak  (Nu.  225-39);  see  Krenkel,  Josephus 
u.  Lucas,  193-9  ['94]. 

{h)  It  is  further  urged  (so  again  Ramsay,  67.  PaulS^\ 
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ch.  3  §  I  and  16  §  3,  pp.  42/  and  375,  and  Exp. ,  1896, 
2aoo/ )  that  Cornelius  according  to  Acts  10 2  m  35  was  a 
semi-proscl\te — i.e. ,  gave  a  general  adhesion  to  Judaism, 
without  being  circumcised  or  yielding  deiinite  obedience 
to  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  * — but  neither  docs  this 
contention  avail.  The  fact  is.  as  stated  in  .Acts  10 28  11 3, 
that  Cornelius  and  his  house,  according  to  Jewish  and 
JcMkish-Christian  ideas,  were  unclean  ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing this.  God  had  commanded  his  admission  within  j 
the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  command  had  i 
essentially  no  less  signihcance  than  it  would  have  had  if  ' 
he  had  previously  been  qu:le  unattached  to  Judaism. 
Ramsay  <43)  says,  it  is  true,  that  Peter  '  laid  it  down  as 
a  condition  of  reception  into  the  Church  that  the  non- 
Jew  muil  approach  by  way  of  the  synagogue  (10 35) 
and  become  "one  that  fears  God,"'  But  Peter  does 
not  say  this  until  after  ne  has  been  taught  by  God  in  a  ■ 
vision.  Without  this  instruction  it  would  have  been 
incumbent  on  him  to  exact,  as  conditions  precedent, 
acceptance  of  circumcision  and  submission  to  the  entire 
law  (10 14).  As  soon  as  the  divine  command  is  re- 
cognised as  a  historical  fact  the  dispute  at  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem  becomes,  as  already  stated,  an  impossibility. 

(c)  On  one  assumption  alone,  then,  will  it  be  possible 
to  recognise  a  kernel  of  historical  truth  in  the  story  of 
Cornelius :  the  assumption,  namely,  that  he  was  a  full 
proselyte, — circumcised,  that  is  to  say,  and  pledged  to 
observance  of  the  entire  Law.  Such  a  supjx>f-ition, 
however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  text  ( IO28  11  3). 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  in  order  to  make  the 
narrative  credible,  one  had  first  to  change  it  in  so 
important  a  point  It  would  be  necessary  to  depart 

still  further  from  the  text  if  it  were  desired  to  put  faith 
in  what  is  said  in  the  pseudo- Clementine  Homilies 
(20 13),  according  to  which  Peter  did  not  convert  Cor- 
nelius at  Caesarea  to  Christianity  at  all,  but  merely 
freed  him  from  a  demon's  possession.  It  is  not  in- 
trinsically impossible  that  here  we  have  a  fragment  of 
good  traidition  preserved  from  some  ancient  source  (see  1 
Simon  Magus)  ;  but,  on  account  of  its  combination 
with  manifest  fancies  (see  below,  §  6),  to  trust  it  would 
be  unsafe. 

All  the  more  urgent  becomes  the  question  whether 
the  narrative  in  Acts  is  derived  from  a  written  source. 
A  RAnmtfM.  ^  ^^  scholars  enumerated  under  Acts 
^^^^  (§  11)  the  majority  assume  that  it  is,  and 
point  out  verses  in  ch.  10,  the  proper  connections  of 
which  (they  say)  have  been  obliterated  by  the  final 
redactor  of  the  book.*  They  further  emphasise  the 
point  that  in  the  narrative  by  Peter  (11 5-17)  certain 
details  are  not  given  precisely  as  in  ch.  10.  Still,  even 
the  most  serious  of  these  differences — namely,  that  in 

1  That  thb  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  vtfi6firrot  [or 
^ofiovfitrof]  rhv  9t6v  is  shown  in  Sch&rer  UJV,  ET  4311^;  also 
So  A IV.  1897,  Heft  13,  *  Die  Juden  im  bosporanischen  Reich,' 
cneciatly  i9/  =  2i8X  of  the  volume  ;  see  also  Proselyte. 

»  10  36yC,  however,  ouj^ht  not  to  be  reckoned  among  these: 
DO  redactor  would  have  introduced  such  violent  abnormalities 
into  his  text.  The  words  from  op^o^cfOf  ('  beginning ')  down  to  ' 
roAtAoio^  ('  Galilee '),  or,  it  may  be,  to  *\mayvifi  (end  of  v.  37), 
a/e  absolutely  foreign  to  the  construction,  and  certainly  ought 
to  come  between  o«  (*who*>  and  lii^/Jdtv  (EV  'went  about*) 
in  V.  38,  whether  it  be  that  they  onginafly  belonged  to  this 
place,  or  that  they  originally  stood  on  the  margin  as  a 
reminiscence  by  a  very  early  reader  from  Lk.  23  5  or  Acts  1 23. 
In  10 36  the  reading  of  WH  ('(He]  sent  the  word  unto  .  .  . 
Lord  of  all.  Ye  know  the  word  which':  cp  RV'm?)  is  un- 
auestionably  a  copyist's  attempt  to  remove  the  difBcuhies  of 
tne  construction ;  but  their  marginal  reading^  (jhv  koyov  hv 
awiartiKtVf  etc.;  *l*he  word  which'  as  in  EV)  it  is  as  difficult 
to  make  dependent  on  the  olbar*  (ye  know)  of  r.  37  as  it  is  to 
construe  in  apposition  to  the  whole  sentence  in  v.  35.  If  we 
refuse  to  suppose  that  before  v.  36  some  such  words  as  '  you 
also  hath  he  thought  worthy  to  bear'  have  fallen  out  before 
ihv  k6yov  hr  ivia-rtiAtv,  etc.  (the  word  which  Ihe]  .sentX  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  toi'  koyov  oy  C  the  word  which  ')  down  to 
3ia  'Ii}<7-oD  Xpi<rTOv  ('  by  Jesus  Christ  \  as  a  marginal  explanation 
of  rk  ytv6tuvo¥  pfuta  maff  oAiy?  rik  IovJata«  ('  the  word  which 
wasthroughoutall  Judaea'X  whereD^fAa(RV  'saying')  is  wrongly 
understood  in  the  sense  of  '  word '  instead  of  the  Hebraising 
sense  of  'event,  occurrence'  as  in  Lk.  2  15  :  and  oCto?  eartr 
r  cvpcof  ('  he  is  lord  of  all ')  will  be  a  further  addition. 
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ch- 11  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
household  at  the  ver)*  beginning  of  Peter's  discourse 
(r.  15* — admits  of  explanation:  10 34-43  n»ay  have 
been  supposed  to  represent  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  what  Peter  meant  to  say.  Were  it  necessary 
to  make  a  choice  between  ch.  10  and  ch.  11,  it  would 
be  the  worst  possible  course  to  try  to  see  in  the  latter 
the  source  from  which  the  fuller  narrative  of  ch.  10  was 
originally  derived  by  amplilication  (so  Wendt,  ZTK, 
1 89 1,  pp. 230-254,  esp.  250-4).  That  principle-deter- 
mining character  which,  as  we  have  seen,  can  in  no 
case  have  attached  to  the  assumed  event,  is  imparted 
precisely  by  the  justification  which  in  ch.  11  the  event 
receives  before  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  against 
this  it  is  of  no  avail  that  Wendt  chooses  to  attribute 
some  of  the  strongest  passages,  such  as  llz  and  11  z8, 
to  the  latest  redaaor  of  Acts. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  indications  hitherto 
dealt  with  is  the  clue  suppUed  in  10  44-47  11 15,  17.  The 
'  speaking  Mith  tongues '  of  Cornelius  and  his  house- 
hold is  here  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  apostles 
at  the  first  Pentecost  after  the  resurrection,  but  is  not 
yet  las  it  is  in  the  other  passage)  described  as  a  speaking 
in  the  languages  of  foreign  nations :  it  is  undoubtedly 
meant,  as  in  i  Cor.  12  14,  to  be  taken  simply  as  a 
speaking  in  ecstatic  tones  (see  Gifts).  Ortainly  this 
representation  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  as  if  it  had 
b^n  due  to  the  latest  redactor  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

In  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the  narrative,  however, 
nothing  is  gained  by  all  this  search  for  a  written  source. 
It  is  a  great  error,  widely  diffused,  to  suppose  that  one 
may  ipso  facto  take  as  historical  everAthing  that  can 
be  shown  to  have  stood  in  one  of  the  written  sources 
of  the  NT  authors.  As  far  as  the  source  was  in 
substance  identical  with  what  we  now  have  in  the 
canonical  Acts,  it  is  equally  exposed  to  the  criticisms 
already  offered.  There  is  one  assumption  which  would 
escape  the  force  of  that  criticism — the  assumption, 
namely,  that  Cornelius  was  a  full  proselyte  (§  3^) ; — 
but  it  cannot  possibly  by  any  analysis  of  sources  be 
made  out  to  have  been  the  original  tradition. 

All  the  more  remarkable  is  the  clearness  with  which 
the  tendency  of  the  narrative  may  be  seen.  The 
initiative    in    missions    to    the   Gentiles. 


5.  Tendency. 


which   historically   belongs    to    Paul,    is 


here  set  down  to  the  credit  of  Peter  (see  Acts,  §  3  /. ). 
According  to  the  representation  given  in  Acts,  it  was 
preceded  by  the  conversion  of  the  Sanuuitans  (8  5-25  K 
who,  however,  were  akin  to  the  Jews,  and  consequently 
not  Gentiles  (Schiirer,  G/V25-7,£TZs-7)'  It  had  been 
preceded  also  by  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
(826-39) ;  but  he  had  not  thereby  been  made  a  member 
of  any  Christian  church.  The  really  difficult  problem 
was  this :  In  what  manner  ought  Jewish  Christians  to 
live  together  in  one  and  the  same  church  with  Gentile 
Christians,  who  did  not  hold  by  the  Mosaic  Law  ?  This 
question  is  brought  by  Peter,  in  the  case  of  Cornelius, 
on  the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  exactly  to  the 
solution  which  in  reality  it  was  left  to  Paul  to  achieve 
after  hard  battle  at  a  much  later  date  (see  Council, 
§§4,  7).  With  a  certain  reser>'e,  which  bears  witness 
to  right  feeling  for  essential  historical  truth  in  spite  of 
all  unhistoricity  in  the  narrative,  the  author  attributes 
no  more  conversions  of  Gentiles  to  Peter  ;  and  even  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  himself  is  in  some  measure  toned 
down  by  the  previous  Je\\ish  sympathies  with  which  he 
is  credited.  There  is  thus  a  further  step  left  It  is 
not  till  later,  in  Antioch,  that  the  gospel  is  preached 
to  Gentiles  who  had  not  previously  stood  in  any  close 
connection  with  Judaism,  and  the  new  step  is  taken 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Samaritans)  in  the  first  instance 
by  subordinate  persons,  and  not  sanctioned  by  the 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  till  after  the  event  (11 19-24). 
None  the  less  are  mission  to  the  Gentiles  and  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  Jewish  Christians 
and  Gentile  Christians  so  essentially  vindicated  in  the 
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case  of  Cornelius  that  Peter  has  necessarily  to  be  con- 
sidered their  real  initiator  as  far  as  Acts  is  concerned. 
The  narrative,  accordingly,  is  incomplete  contrast  to  Gal. 
2 11-21.  In  Galatians  the  historical  Peter,  on  account 
of  Jewish  Christian  prejudice  not  yet  fully  overcome, 
withdraws  from  table- fellowship  which  he  had  begun 
with  Gentile  Christians,  and  thereby  exposes  himself 
to  the  sharp  censure  of  Paul  (see  Council,  §  3) ;  in 
Acts  he  has  completely  overcome  those  prejudices  long 
before  Paul  begins  his  Christian  activity.  It  is  not 
necessary  on  this  account  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  Acts  freely  invented  the  whole  story,  including  even 
the  name  of  Cornelius  ;  but,  considering  how  markedly 
he  brings  it  into  the  service  of  his  theory,  we  have  little 
prospect  of  ultimately  being  able  to  retain  more  than 
a  very  small  kernel  as  historical. 

According  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (20x3; 
see  above,  §  3  c)  and  Recognitions  (10 55)  Cornelius  took 
-    .  the  side  of  Peter  as  against  Paul.     When 

trair^L.  ^^^^^  ^^^  Sorcerer  (i.e. ,  Paul ;  see  Simon 
craaiuons.  ^^qus)  had  stirred  up  all  Antioch  against 
Peter,  Cornelius  comes  upon  a  mission  from  the  Em- 
peror and  arrives  at  an  understanding  with  the  friends 
of  Peter,  at  their  request,  to  set  abroad  the  rumour 
that  his,  imperial  commission  has  reference  to  the  arrest 
of  Simon.  Thereupon  Simon  makes  his  escape  to 
Judaea.  Thus  Cornelius  here  plays  the  part  which  in 
Acts  21 33  2823-33  is  assigned  to  Claudius  Lysias. 

According  to  the  '  viro/tKij/ma  on  the  Holy  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,' attributed  to  Symeon  Metaphraslc-i,  Correlius  is  conse- 
crated by  Peter  bishop  of  Ilium ;  according  to  the  Greek 
Menaa  (13th  Sept.),  he  is  sent  by  Peter  to  Skepsis  on  the 
Hellespont  (Lipsius,  Apokryph.  Ap.-Gesch.vi.\^T^  and  9/). 
According  to  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  (363-72)  and  Re- 
cognitions (3  65_/C),  Zacchseus  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
Caisarea  by  Peter  ;  in  Ap.  Const,  vii.  46 1  Zacchaeus  is  succeeded 
by  Cornelius.  p.  \v.  S. 

CORNER  (n^{p).  Lev.  I9927  21 5:  (1)  of  a  field  :  cp 
Clean,  §  6  ;  (2)  of  the  beard  :  see  Cuttings  of  the 
Flesh,  §  5,  Mourning  Customs  ;  (3)  of  a  garment 
(»]33,  KRAcneAoN).  Nu.  1538  RVwK- :  see  Fringes. 

CORNER.  ASCENT  OF  THE  (njBn  rho).  Neb. 
3  31  RV.     See  Jerusalem. 

CORNER  GATE  (D'|Bn  nv^).  Zech.l4io.  See 
Jerusalem. 

CORNER-STONE  (in  Job  n|a  pM ;  A16OC 
rcONiAiOC  :  in  Is.  nja,  a-  AKporcONiAiOC.  and  so  in 
NT;  in  Ps.  HMJ  K€KAAAa>niCAA€NAi  ;  Aq.  eni- 
ra>NiA,  S)^!!.  rcONlAl?).  (a)  Job  386;  [b)  Is.  28 16 
I  Pet.  26  Eph.  220  (without  Al0oc) ;  (c)  Ps.  144x2. 

In  (a)  the  phrase  '//n»a/f*stone,'  EVs  'corner-stone/  b 
parallel  to  IJ'J'TK,  *its  foundations'  (or  bases),  just  as  in  Jer. 
61 26  *  a  stone  for  a /immoA  *  (nisS  |3K)  is  parallel  to  *a  stone 
for  foundations  *  (TJ^njJ^D?  |3»t).  In  (Jb)  we  find  the  same  con- 
nection between  nJS,  pinruik,  and  the  foundation-stone. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  traditional  rendering  '  comer-stone '  for 
n39  pK  is  unsuitable.  Indeed,  the  word  HJB  elsewhere  only  in 
some  cases  means  '  comer '  (see  Ex.  27  2  4  Ezelc  43  20  45 19 
Job  1  19  Prov.  7  8).  Besides  this,  the  architectural  term  gfi^n 
n|B  in  Ps.  118  22  (A.  ixpcrfavtalo^  in  x  Pet.  26  cp  Eph.  2  ao ;  but 
not  in  Mt.2142  and  parallel  passages,  Acts4ii  iPet.  2?)  evi- 
dently means,  not  '  comer-stone,'  Imt  '  top-stone  of  the  battle- 
ment,'and  'battlement 'is  RV's rendering  of  niS  in  2Ch.26i5 
Zeph.  I1686. 

In  spite  of  tradition,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that 
niB  pK  means,  not  a  comer-stone,  but  a  principal  stone 
(cp  D*3B,  Ass.  pdnu,  'front'),  one  selected  for  its 
solidity  and  beauty  to  fill  an  important  place  in  a  build- 
ing, whether  in  the  foundation  or  in  the  battlement. 
Hence  the  metaphorical  sense  of  niSi  *  principal  men,* 
Is.  19i3  (so  point),  I  S.  14 38  Judg.  20  2.  {c)  The  third 
EV  passage  (Ps.  144i2)  with  the  word  'corner'  is  ex- 
tremely obscure  in  MT.  That  Jewish  maidens  could 
be  likened  either  to  'comer-stones'  (EV,  Del.)  or  to 
'corner- pillars'  (Baethg.,  We.  in  5^07*,  comparing  the 
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Caryatides)  puts  a  severe  strain  on  the  imagination. 
The  student  may  consult  the  three  critics  named. 
Zech.  9i5  ('corners  of  the  altar')  by  no  means  justifies 
either  of  the  above  interpretations  of  n'li.  The  parallel 
pass;\ge,  Ps.  1283,  indicates  the  sort  of  figure  required  ; 
tlie  text  needs  emendation.     See  further  Che.  Ps.*^^ 

In  Is.  28x6  the  stone  described  as  a  pinnah-sione 
symbolises,  not  the  theocracy  or  the  Davidic  dynasty, 
nor  yet  the  (Jewish)  Messiah,  but  the  revealed  relation  01 
Yahw6  to  Israel,  which  Yahwe  was  establishing  ever 
more  and  more  by  the  words  of  his  prophets  and  the 
solemn  acts  of  his  regal  sway.  That  it  should  be 
applied  to  their  divine  Messiah  by  Christians  is  intelli- 
gible ;  and,  since  they  read  the  Psalter  as  a  book  with  a 
living  power  of  self-adaptation  to  their  own  changing 
needs,  it  was  natural  that  Christian  disciples  should  find 
the  words  of  Ps.  118  22,  which  originally  referred  to  the 
Jewish  people,  verified  in  their  Master.  In  Eph.  220 
there  is  no  absolute  need  to  interpret  di.Kp<rfaviQXov  other- 
wise than  njD  J3«  ;  but  in  i  Pet.  2  6  we  seem  to  recjuire 
the  traditional  sense  'comer-stone'  (see  v.  7). 

CORNET.  For  Dan.  Zsff-  {\y)  and  i  Ch.  15 28,  etc. 
(tS^B?)  see  Music,  §  5^.  For  2  S.  65!  (D'y^VJC),  sec  Music, 
l3(3X 

CORONATION.  .Anointing  \(j.v.  ,  §  3]  was  by  itself 
an  efficient  mo<le  of  investiture  with  royal  functions  ( i  S. 
10  I  I  K.  1  34). '  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  Joash  that 
coronation  is  mentioned  as  accompanying — indeed,  it  is 
mentioned  as  preceding — the  anointing  (a  K.  1 1  12). 
Perhaps  2  S.  1 10  refers  to  an  older  custom  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  successor  the  personal  adornments  of  the 
dead  king ;  see  Crown.  Perhaps  too  the  anointing 
occurred  near  or  on  a  particular  massebah  or  upright 
stone,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech,  for  we  can  hardly 
dou!)t  that  EV'srendering  the '  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem  * 
(Judg.  96)  is  correct,  though  the  final  letter  of  n2^0  has 
been  lost  or  removed  (see  Moore,  ad  loc. ).  Joash  too  is 
said  to  have  stood  *  by  the  pillar  as  the  manner  was  '(2  K. 
11 14) ;  but  here  the  word  for  •  pillar'  is  different  (T>sy), 
and  we  should  perhaps  follow  RV™ff-  and  Klostermann 
in  rendering  'platform'  (cp  2  K.  233RV'nJf).* 

After  the  anointing  the  people  greeted  the  new  king 
with  a  flourish  of  tmmpets  ( i  K.  1  34  39  2  K.  9 13  nsca  ypn, 
2  K.  11 14  nnxsna).  In  the  case  of  Jehu  and  Absalom 
(2  S.  15io)  the  trumpet  sounds  were  the  signal  of 
accession,  though  they  may  have  been  simply  an  element 
in  the  popular  expressions  of  joy  (i  S.  11 15  i  K.  I40), 
which  included  hand-clapping  (p,3  ygn,  .nan  2  K.  11 12  Ps. 
47  I  [2])  and  the  exclamation  '  Live  the  king*  (^jVsn  *n' ; 
I  S.  IO24  2  S.  16  16  I  K.  1 34  39  2  K.  11  12).  Sometimes 
there  was  a  procession  with  music  ;  the  new  king  rode 
on  the  royal  mule  (i  K.  I3338)  and  finally  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne. 

It  is  possible  that  'to-day*  in  Ps.  27  refers  not  to  the  birth 
but  to  the  coronation  of  the  king.  See  Baethg.,  Che.  adl0c%  'The 
latter  illustrates  from  the  sculptures  representing  the  coronation 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  Hat*shepsut,3  Naville,  TempUof  Deirel- 
BakaH,  III.,  1899,  pp.  1-9X  See  Weinel's  essay  on  rtfD  i" 
ZATiy  18  x^  1*98]  and  Diehl,  Erkl,  von  P/.xIvii.,  Gies.sen, 
1894.  I.  A. 

CORRUPTION.  MOUNT  OF  (n^nc^nnn),  a  K. 

2813,  RV'"s-  'mount  of  destruction.'  See  Destruc- 
tion, Mount  of. 

COS  (Kcac  [AKV]),  i  Mace.  15  23.     See  Coos. 

COSAH  (kcocam  [Ti.  WH]),  fifth  from  Zerubbabel 
in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Lk.  828).  See  Genea- 
logies, ii. ,  §  3. 

1  According  to  Rabbinic  views,  not  all  kings  were  anointed ; 
but  the  term  nin*  TVVD  seems  the  generic  designation  of  a  king. 
On  the  association  of  crowning  wuh  anointing  see  Is.  61  3  (cp 
SBOTadioc.). 

a  L.  Oliphant  {Haifa.,  147)  conjectures  that  the  (artificial) 
footprints  in  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  Palestine  (r^.,  at 
Hebron  and  at  the  Neby  Shaib  near  Haftln)  indicate  very 
ancient  coronation-stones. 

S  Ha't-Sepsut,  formerly  wrongly  written  Hatasu  (see  Egypt, 
153)- 
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COSTUS  (rnp;  ipic  [BAFX,];  casta),  Ex.  80*4 
RVne-  [in  EzelJ27i9Vg.  sia^fg,  EV  c^ss/^  6  KM 
TpoxiAC  *  and  drugs?  •].     See  Cassia.  Lncense,  §  6. 

COTTAGE.  I.  For  Is.  1 8 (nso)  and  24  ao  (riTihp)  see  Hut. 
2.  In  Zeph.26  (EV  'cottages*  RVmjj.  'caves')  the  «r.  Ary. 
n-D  b  probably  a  dittograph  of  nip  *  dwellings  *  (Bohme,  Zv4  T'/f^ 
72i2l'87l;  Rothstcin  in  Kau.  NS ;  and  Schwally,  ZATIV 
10  1 86  I "90]),  under  the  influence  of  C'n'T?  inr.  5 ;  or,  transposing 
the  two  words,  we  may  adopt  with  We.  the  reading  of  ©  eo-ro* 
Kpnrri  voftrj,  with  the  meaning  *  Philistia  shall  become  dwellings 
for,"  etc 

COTTON^  or  Rne  Cloth  (RV««),  or  Green 
(ha.igings).  EV  (DB")3,  karpas ;  kARTTACINA 
[B.;*AL*0]:  Esth.  16t).  The  Heb.  word,  which 
appears  also  in  Arab. ,  Arm. ,  Gr. ,  and  Lat ,  is  derived 
from  Fers.  kirpds  and  ultimately  from  Sans,  karpdsa,  '  the 
collon  plant.'  *  As  a  derived  word  it  means,  in  the 
various  languages,  primarily  'muslin,'  the  fine  cotton 
cloth  which  came  from  India,  and  also  such  stuffs  as  are 
named  'calico.'  The  nature  and  home  of  the  cotton 
plant  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  Herodotus 
(3i  j6)  ;  but  it  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander  that  first 
mide  them  familiar  with  the  use  of  cotton  fabrics. 
The  earliest  known  occurrence  of  Kdfnraffot  —  carbiisus 
in  Greek  or  Latin  is  in  a  line  of  C.i^cilius  (219- 
166?  B.C.) — •  carbasina.  molocliina,  ampelina' — which 
appears  to  be  a  translitoration  of  a  line  in  a  Greek 
play.  Strabo  (15 1.  ^  71)  and  the  author  of  the  Peripl. 
Maris  Erythr.  (chap.  11),  Lucan  (8239),  and  Quintus 
Curtius  (89,  §  21)  used  the  word  in  special  connection 
with  India ;  but  other  references  in  classical  writers 
show  that  the  word  obtained  a  wider  sense,  particularly 
in  the  poets.  Thus  it  is  used  of  fine  Spanish  1  nen  or 
cambric  (Pliny  19  i,  §  2),  of  the  awnings  of  theatres' 
(Lucr.  6  109),  often  of  sails  (y£«.  3  357  4  417,  etc. )  and  of 
robes  of  fine  material  {ib.  834  11  776,  etc.  :  see  these 
and  other  passages  discussed  in  Yates,  Textrinum 
Antiquorum,  1  338^  ).  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  certain 
as  to  the  material  called  karpas  in  the  particular  case  of 
Esth.  16,  since  according  to  the  later  usa;:^e  any  light 
material  might  be  so  called  ;  but  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted meaning  of  the  original  word  in  Sans.,  the 
presumption  is  in  favour  of  cotton -muslin.  Karpas 
certainly  denotes  a  material,  not  a  colour  (the  latter 
is  a  Jewish  idea,  found  in  Vg. ). 

Asiatic  cotton  in  ancient  times  (like  most  modem  cotton)  was 
derived  from  the  cotton  plants  Gassy pium  htrbaceutn^  L. — 
perennial  in  the  tropics,  but  elsewhere  annual — which  had  its 
first  home  in  India,  but  by  the  lime  of  Alexander  had  spread  to 
Bactriana  (De  Candolle,  OHgint,  yziff.).  The  coilon  shrtth 
{Gossypinm  arbnreum,  L.),  on  the  other  hand,  which,  though 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  is  described  in  one  place  by  Pliny,* 
had  its  first  home,  according  to  modem  investitjation,  in  'Upper 
Guinea,  Abyssinia,  Sennar,  and  Higher  Egv-pt"  (/^.  325^). 
This,  brought  down  from  the  Soudan,  was  probably  the  earliest 
cotton  cultivated  in  Lower  Egypt.  Prosper  Alpinus  saw  it  in 
Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century  (/V^.,  327).  It  was  afterwards 
displaced  by  the  Indian  G.  hrrbaceum. 

For  Gen. 41 42  Ex.264,  RVmg.  (pp_,  Jrf;  EV  Fink  Linen, 
AVnig.  Silk  [cp  Pr.  81 2?,  AV]),  see  Linen  (7);  for  Is.  lOgt 
RVrag.  (-lint  hdrai),  see  Linen  (8X         N.  M. — W.  T.  T.-D. 

COUCH  (n^P),  Amos.  3 12.     See  Bed,  §  2. 

COULTEB  (HN;  cKeyoc  [BAL]).  iS.  132o/, 
elsewhere  rendered  'plowshare'  (ApOTpON  [BAQ]), 
Is.  24  Joel  3 10  [4 10]  Mic.  43-     See  Agriculture,  §  3. 

COUNCIL. 

I.  cron,    rigmdthdtn^    Ps.  08  27  [28]    (EVmg.    •  their    com- 

1  According  to  Klostermann's  conjectural  emendation  of 
I  S.  2  19  (njDD  or  |nD  for  ^x:i^\  the  word  '  cotton  *  is  itself  a 
Hebrew  word,  though  it  has  come  to  us  through  the  Arabic 
A'«/«,  cp  Tunic),  and  apparently  it  meant  *  linen  not  '  cotton  ' ; 
X*^o\kivt\^  InjnDl  /*«!'  KaAciTcu,  Xivtov  6i  tovto  ayifjLaivti.  x^^op 
yap  rh  kCvoy  iffjifU  «caAoi)/uiev,  Jos.  An/,  iii.  72.     Cp  I^inkn. 

2  The  adjectival  form  kdrpdsa  means  'cotton  stuff.' 
5  These  mav  possibly  have  been  of  calico. 

*  xix.  1  2  ;  superior  pars  vEgypti  in  Arabiam  vergens  gignit 
fruticem  quem  aliqui  gossy'pion  vocant,  plures  xylon  et  ideo 
Una  inde  facta  xylina.'    Cp  Oliver,  Fl.  Trap.  Africa^  1  211. 
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pany*:  prop,  'heap  of  stones*;  SBHc**R  ifytfiov^  axnitv)  b 
surely  corrupt.  Che.,  ZA  7'H^  19 1  6  fOQl  reads  Q'D'Onln),  '  d»e 
blameless  ones.'    See  also  Hupf.,  Baethg. 

2.  npi^C,  mOmaa/A,  a  8.2823  («jcoi|  [BA],  ^i^Xaxti  [L])= 

I  Ch.  11 85  (warpii  [BKAL]  EVmc-,  EV  •  guard  "),  the  body- 
giuird  of  David,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Benaiah  (i)  ;  cp 
1  S.  22 14  (RV  '  council,'  AV  '  bidding,'  apx^"  •  •  •  iropoyycX- 
ItM-m  [BALD and  see  Dr,  aJ  locA 

y-  "VDf  '^  (doubtless  to  be  connected  with  Syr.  sfiwddd  *  talk,' 
esUnartoad '  to  speak' ;  cp  Hommel,  ZDMG  46  529,  who  similarly 
explains  the  Sab.  ticD  as  '  speaker,  or  place  <^  oracle  *)  is  used, 
not  only  of  a  council  or  meeting  (cp  Jer.  fi  ix  15  17  Ezek.  13 9, 
etc. ;  see  Assembly  [4]),  but  ab>o  of  its  deliberations  and  their 
result  ('secret,'  'counsel';  Am. 3 7  P*r.  11 13  P$.833l4],  etc.; 
cp  esp.  Ps.  65  14  ( 15D. 

4.  crv^i/iovAtoi'  in  Acts  25  t2  is  the  jury  or  board  of  assessors 
who  aided  the  procurators  and  governors  of  a  province ;  cp  Jos. 
^yii.l6i. 

5.  irovihoKOVy  the  supreme  council,  Mt.  5  22  Jn.  11 47  Acts  5  21 
etc.  trvvtopia  in  pi.  (Alt.  10 17  =  Mk.  13  9)  are  the  smaller  local 
tribunals;  cp  icpt<ri$  (EV  Mndgemeni')  Mt. 621^1,  and  sec 
Government,  f  31  end  ;  cp  Svxedkium. 

COUNCIL  OF  JERUSALEM.  This  council,  if  not 
the  most  important  occurrence  of  the  apostolic  age,  is 
the  one  that  bears  the  most  official  character.  The 
more  contradictory  the  accoimts  of  it  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  Gal.  2  and  Acts  15,  the  more  necessary  is  it 
to  adopt  a  careful  method  for  its  investigation.  The 
first  question  that  arises  is  whether  both  accoimts  really 
relate  to  the  same  occurrence.  In  order  to  answer  this, 
it  is  needful  to  determine  the  times  of  Paul's  joumej'S 
to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion. 

In  Gal.  1 18  2 1  he  protests,  very  solemnly  (1 20),  that  he 
visited  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  three  years  after  his 
-    -4     „    _  conversion,    and   for  the    second 

tn  J^^'*™*       time  fourteen  years  after  his  first 

oi.  and  AdT     ""'''''  <^^'  l^^  probably,  after  his 

conversion).      Lnless  we  deny  the 

genuineness  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  cannot 

but  give  imqualified  acceptance  to  this. statement. 

Paul  was  endeavouring  to  show  how  little  he  was  dependent 
in  his  apo^llcship  upon  the  original  apostles.  He  was,  therefore, 
bound  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  mention  all  the  occasions  on 
which  he  had  come  into  contact  with  them.  Moreover,  to  pass 
over  any  such  occasion  would  have  been  highly  imprudent ;  for 
his  opponeras  naturally  were  aware  of  all  of  them,  and  would 
have  promptly  expoMid  the  falsehood  to  the  Galatians. 

Now,  the  journey  mentioned  in  Acts  9  26  must  un- 
hesitatingly be  identified  with  that  in  Gal.  1 18,  even 
though  the  narrative  of  Acts  contains  not  the  smallest 
hint  that  it  was  not  made  until  three  years  after  Paul's 
conversion,  and  had  l)een  preceded  by  a  sojourn  in 
Xrabia  and  a  second  sojourn  in  Damascus. 

a.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  second  journey  re- 
corded in  Galatians  (2i)  must  coincide  with  the  one 
in  Acts  11 30,  which,  according  to  Actsl2a5,  did  extend 
to  Jerusalem. 

The  famine  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (by  which  the  journey 
was  occasioned)  occurred  in  Palestine  2  before  48,  at  the  earliest  in 
44 — /.<•.,  as  the  narrative  of  Acts  appears  to  imply  (12  23),  at  the 
lime  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  L — and,  if  the  conversion  of 
Paul  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  this  last 
not  much  more  than  a  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  (/>.,  28-29  a.d.  ;  Lk.  3  iX  there 
remairjs  the  interval  of  seventeen  (or,  at  least,  fourteen)  years 
demanded  by  Gal.  1 18-2  i  between  Paul's  conversion  and  the 
famine,  cp  Chkonol(x;y,  S  74  ifl  Thus  the  account  of  the 
journey  in  Acts  requires  correction  oijly  in  one  point :  the  alms 
were  sent  not  before  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  famine. 

Still,  since  it  mentions  no  object  for  the  journey 
besides  the  sending  of  alms,  the  narrative  of  Acts  may 
be  charged  with  having  passed  over  in  complete  silence 
the  conference  mentioned  in  Gal.  2i-io. 

This  is  no  trifling  matter.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  conference 
upon  the  same  subject  should  follow  in  Acts  15,  for  a  rei>etitioo 
of  the  discussion  within  the  next  few  y^rs  Is  not  conceivable ; 
observe,  too,  that  no  reference  is  made  in  Acts  15  to  an  earlier 
decision.  Ihe  journey  mentioned  in  Acts  11  yi — at  all  events, 
as  far  as  Paul  is  concerned  —  may.  on  other  grounds,  be  con- 
sidered open  to  the  suspicioii  of  having  been  detached  from 
the    circumstances    recorded    in   Acts  20  3  21 17  (cp  i  Cor.  16  4 

1  The  word  is  used  in  a  concrete  sense  ('obedient  ones') 
in  Is.  11 14  :  cp  MI  28,  nyOBTD  ]3*n  h>Dt  'all  Daibon  was  obedient.' 

*  That  it  extended  over  the  whole  world  (ourou/teVi))  is  an 
error  of  Acts. 
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Rom.l595yCX  and  of  having  been  transferred,  whether  by 
mistake  or  purposely,  to  a  far  too  early  position  in  the  narrative 
(sec  Simon  Magus). 

d.  In  order  to  avoid  recognising  the  contradiction 
between  Gal.  2  and  Acts  15,  a  whole  class  of  writers 
have  assigned  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  journey 
recorded  in  Acts  18  22.  They  ignore  the  objection  that 
on  this  view  Paul  in  Galatians  suppresses  important 
facts  so  far  as  to  pass  over  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem 
without  mention. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Acts  18  23  does  not  imply  a  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  alL 

Although  avoBas  might  signify  the  journey  up  from  the  shore 
to  the  town  of  Caesarea,  a  man  could  not  possibly  be  said  to  go 
down  («eare/3n)  from  a  seaport  town  to  an  inland  city  like  Antio<£. 
Thus  we  are  bound  to  supply  '  to  Jerusalem '  in  v.  22  a — as  is  done 
by  many  interpreters  even  when  denving  the  historical  actuality 
of  the  journey.  On  this  last  point,  however,  we  cannot  in  fair- 
ness appeal  to  the  negative  evidence  of  Galatians.  True,  it  is 
silent  as  to  this  journey ;_  but  its  historical  review  never  reaches 
the  point  at  which  mention  of  it  would  ^have  come  in  ;  instead 
of  continuing  such  a  review,  after  describing  the  occurrence  at 
Antioch  (2ii-2i)  the  writer  passes  on  to  dogmatic  and  thence 
to  practical  ^  Questions,  entirely  losing  ^  sight  of  his  original 
putpose,  whicn  was  to  enumerate  all  his  personal  encounters 
with  the  original  apostles.  It  may,  indeed,  pe  thought  remark- 
able that  Jerusalem,  if  intended,  is  not  mentioned  in  Acts  18  22  ; 
but  thU  does  not  warrant  the  assumption  now  to  be  mentioned. 

d.  Some  critics  have  assumed  that  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem was  really  held  on  this  occasion  (Acts  18  22),  and 
not  earlier — the  author,  having  piuTX)sely  transposed  it 
to  an  earlier  date,  would  express  himself  as  briefly  and 
obscurely  as  possible  when  he  came  to  the  point  at 
which  it  really  occurred. 

This  assumption  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  not  only  the 
first  (Acts  13  yC)  but  also  the  second  (I61-I822)  missionary 
journey  within  the  first  seventeen  years  after  Paul's  conversion, 
thus  providing  material  to  fill  up  a  period  otherwise  inexplicably 
barren  of  events.  It  cannot,  however,  be  urged  in  its  favour 
that  Barnabas  was  personally  known  to  the  Galatians  and  the 
Corinthians,  and  that  he  cannot  have  been  separated  from  Paul 
(Acts  15  ^5-40)  until  after  the  second  missionary  journey,  during 
which  the  commimities  in  Galatia — r>..  Old  Galatia  (see 
GaLmATIa)— and  in  Corinth  were  established ;  for  the  passages 
Gal.  2 1 9 13  I  Cor.  96  are  perfectly  intelligible  on  the  assumption 
that  Baraabas  was  known  to  the  readers  by  report  alone. 

The  assumption  of  such  a  transposition  is  entirely 
wanting  in  probability. 

The  motive  prompting  the  writer  to  transpose  the  Coimcil  of 
Jerusalem  to  an  earlier  date  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  desire 
to  bring  the  whole  of  Paul's  missionary  work  from  its  beginning 
within  the  scope  of  the  decree  of  the  apostles  (Acts  16  28/:); 
but,  had  this  really  been  the  writer's  intention,  he  would  have 
intitxluced  the  council  not  before  Acts  16,^  but^  before  Acts  13. 
What  should  have  hindered  him  from  so  doin^,  if  it  be  assumed 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  make  firee  with  his  materiab  in  this 
way  at  adl,  is  not  apparent. 

e.  Others  actually  transpose  the  journey  described  in 
Acts  18/  so  as  to  make  it  come  between  the  Coimcil  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  separation  of  Barnabas  from  Paul, 
and  therefore  after  Acts  16  34. 

Their  strongest  reason  is  the  fact  that  Paul  mentions  only  Syria 
and  Cilida  as  his  places  of  residence  up  to  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem (Gal.  1  21).  This  is  hardly  conclusive,  for^  although  Paul 
was  pledged  to  enumerate  all  his  meetings  with  the  original 
apostles,  he  was  not  bound  to  mention  all  the  provinces  in  which 
he  had  resided  without  meeting  them.  In  any  case,  even  if  the 
transposition  of  Acts  18  yC  and  Acts  15 1*34  be  accepted,  thi» 
ffives  no  support  to  the  a«sumption  mentioned  under  tf ,  since  for 
tnat  assumption  the  writer  of  Acts  has  put  the  two  sections 
exactly  in  the  wron^  order :  his  supposed  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  motive  of  historical  accuracy,  would  have  led  him  to  put 
15  1-34  before  13  x-14  28. 

/  It  is  only  by  very  bold  treatment  of  the  different 
sources  of  Acts,  by  which  the  accounts  of  Paul's  journeys 
in  Acts  11  /.  16  18  become  merely  the  result  of  an 
erroneous  combination  of  the  writer's  authorities,  that 
Clement  (Chronol.  d.  Paulin.  Br,  1893)  contrives  to 
identify  Gal.  2  with  Acts  21,  and  Joh.  Weiss  (5/.  u.  Kr. , 
1893.  pp.  480-540  ;  1895,  pp.  252-269).  on  the  contrary, 
with  Acts  9  and  (at  the  same  time)  with  Acts  16 1-4  12. 
It  is,  in  fact,  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  the 
events  related  in  GaL  2  and  in  Acts  15.  See  Chrono- 
logy, §  74. 

In  view,  however,  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  Acts,  it  is 
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an  error  of  method  to  make  that  book  the  basis  for  an 
3  OaL2  investigation  of  the  present  question.     It 

na^a&ffa.       ^  altogether  and  ascertaining 

passage.  ^g  ^^^^  ^^^  Galatians  alone.  That 
method,  however,  would  prevent  certain  questions  from 
receiving  adequate  consideration,  and  no  harm  need  be 
apprehended  in  treating  both  accoimts,  circumspectly, 
together.  It  is,  however,  of  unqualified  importance  to 
take  Gal.  2xi-2z  as  the  starting-point,  because  that 
passage  alone  throws  any  really  clear  light  upon  the 
circumstances. 

Peter  was  no  uncompromising  Judaiser.  Before  the 
dispute  at  Antioch  recorded  in  Gal.  2  z  1-21  he  had 
S  Th«  dianntA  ^^^^^  ^*^  Gentile  Christians.     If  he 

a.t^SoS^  abandoned  this  practice  after  the  arrival 
Anuocn.  ^|-  ^^  followers  of  James,  he  could  not, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  a  leader, 
have  been  influenced  in  the  least  by  the  fear  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  circumcision — his  alleged  motive — had  he 
not  himself  recognised  their  position  as  the  right  one. 
He  must  in  his  inmost  heart  have  still  been  continuing 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the  Mosaic  laws  relating 
to  food.  Thus,  he  could  not  yet  have  attained  to  that 
liberty  in  principle  which  belonged  to  Paul.  This  free- 
dom Paul  conceivably  assumed  to  be  present  in  Peter,  as 
it  was  in  himself;  in  which  case  he  could  attribute  Peter's 
antagonism  only  to  hypocrisy.  Critics  have  softened 
the  charge  of  hypocrisy  into  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
such  as  is  very  frequently  to  be  observed  at  times  of 
transition  in  natures  that  have  no  very  firm  grasp  of 
principles. 

Different  from  Peter's  position  was  that  of  James. 
Whether  the  •certain*  {rtv^s)  were  expressly  sent  by 
him  in  order  to  recall  Peter  to  the  Law,  or  whether  they 
attempted  to  do  this  on  their  own  accoupt  without  his 
commission  ('  from  James,'  dirb  *laKU)^ov,  in  NT  Greek 
does. not  go  necessarily  with  '  came,'  iXOeiif,  and  it  may 
equally  well  be  taken  with  '  certain,'  tip^s),  is  immaterial. 
Peter,  the  leader  of  the  apostles,  would  certainly  never 
have  submitted  to  their  commands  if  they  had  not  had 
behind  them  the  authority  of  James.  Now,  the  position 
of  James  as  distinct  from  that  of  Peter  can  only  have 
been  that  a  man  bom  a  Jew  was  still  under  religious 
obligation  even  as  a  Christian  to  observe  the  whole  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  upheld 
this  obligation  only  as  convenient  for  the  time,  or  even 
merely  as  a  beautiful  custom ;  a  motive  of  the  most 
serious  kind  must  have  been  actually  held  out  to  Peter, 
if  he  was  to  submit  to  be  driven  to  so  absolute  a  renunci- 
ation of  brotherly  intercourse  with  the  Gentile  Christians. 

As  we  are  not  informed  of  any  answer  from  Peter  to 
Paul's  reprimand  in  Gal.  2 14-21,  it  is  commonly  (though 
very  rashly)  assumed  that  Peter  admitted  his  error. 
That  Paul  should  record  an  exculpatory  answer  from 
Peter,  however,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  have  thought  it  inconclusive.  Still, 
even  if  Peter  was  thought  to  have  yielded,  the  others  who 
shared  his  opinion  did  not  yield.  Otherwise,  why  is  the 
scene  at  Antioch  followed  so  quickly  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Judaising  party  into  the  churches  founded  by  Paul 
in  Galatia  and  Corinth,  in  complete  contravention  of 
the  agreement  in  Gal.  29,  and  by  the  nearly  successful 
attempt  to  induce  the  Galatians  to  adopt  circumcision 
(Gal.  62/  612/  4xo)and  to  alienate  the  Corinthians 
from  Paul  altogether  ( 2  Cor.  1 1 4  12i6  4  3-5  6 12/  7  5->6)? 
How  could  so  important  and  persistent  a  movement — 
it  had  already  been  encountered  by  Paul  on  two  separate 
occasions,  both  in  Galatia  and  in  Corinth  (Gall 9  63 
I  Cor.  9 1  2Cor.  II4) — have  been  carried  on  if  it  had 
been  opposed  by  the  first  apostles  ?  Whence  came  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which,  according  to  2  Cor.  3 1 , 
these  emissaries  brought  with  them  ?  As  they  formed 
the  ground  upon  which  the  suspicion  against  Paul  as 
one  who  had  never  known  Jesus  ( i  Cor.  9 1 )  proceeded, 
what  weightier  credentials  could  they  have  contained 
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Ih-m  the  statement  that  th«r  bearers  represented  im- 
nv^wiie  rf.v-.;>-es  of  Jesus?  Wocd  the  socpucal 
Co^J^.t^.^ns  have  b«w:n  sat.sived  rf  the  auth-^.ticatzon  h^d 
cx-rme  "et  -js  sayt  from  E;^hesus,  or  from  some  oiber 
to*n  ^7ilsA*t  Pa^est-ne? 

Hcrtr  c'Xftes  lU  a^^n.  that  e\-en  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  pS'r;'i'>-Cenyrrii.ne  hom  i;es  «17io) 
represent  Pfrter  as  r'rpro  *cr.!ni^>:mon  — und^rr  vi  r.^.»se  name 
Pa'i]  IS  there  atLack^'.-d  <  y*  5>lMO.s  Maol>i — for  ha\-;ng 
caV.*A  h:m  a  Kareyn^tUi^oi  t^j^l.  2ii  ;  k\'  *  stood  con- 
demr.'rd  i  ?  This  sSoas  how  df:*:p  a  wyxnd  wia  inriicted 
on  Ja'ia;vng  Chnii;an:iy  b>'  Paul  s  bold  attack  on  Peter. 
For  tha  reason,  not  a  word  is  savl  in  Acts  about  the 
scene ;  tho-Ji^  it  is  q'Jite  mconcetvable  that  the  author 
had  no  kn^>r*  ledge  of  it  <sec  Acts,  f  6j.  Further,  in 
the  p'ace  in  Acts  wh*ere  this  scene  ought  to  have  been 
menl.ofj'r'i  there  is  re'.orded  a  similar  dispute  (rapo^utr* 
fidf  ;  Acts  15}9»  between  Paul  arid  Barnabas  Isee  Bar- 
SABASi.  who.  according  to  GaL2i3.  had  gone  over  to 
the  side  of  Peter.  This  dispute,  ho\%'ever.  does  not  turn 
on  any  q-iestion  of  prmciple.  It  was  mereiv  a  personal 
matter  f  Acts  1 5  36-40 ).  The  conjecture  is  a  tempting  one 
that  this  soene.  if  not  an  invention,  is  at  least  an  mter- 
p'jUlton,  based  on  some  wr;tlen  source,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  cffacmg  the  memory  of  the  more  im- 
pomnl  quarrels. 

We  are  now  in  a  pf»ition  to  investigate  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem  itself.  It  was  occasioned,  on  the  part  of 
4-  IVes^fAn  at  J"'^'*'^'*^   Chri^tianiiy,   by  the  appear- 

f^r^^^^l  2^"ce  of  the  '  false  brethren,'  who  had 
eouucu.  jj^^f.  i^^j.  y.^y  unauthorised  into  the 
Pauline  and  other  churches,  seeking  to  spy  out  and  to 
supf^ess  the  freedom  from  the  Mfjsaic  Law  that  had 
there  been  attainefl  (Gal.  24).  As  this  cannot  have  been 
in  Jeru-sal*mi,  we  may  accept  the  statement  of  Acts  (15 1, 
cp  1426;  that  it  was  to  Antifjch  they  came.  Up  to  that 
time  no  such  intrusion  had  occurred,  althoui^h  the 
circumstances  at  Antioch  cannot  have  long  remained  un- 
known to  the  lead'.-rs  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
improbable  that  the  new  and  sudden  aggressive  move- 
ment proceefled  from  recently  converted  Pharisees,  even 
though  the  statement  to  this  effect  in  Acts  155  is  nmde 
without  reference  to  15 1,  and  therefore  appears  to  come 
from  another  s^jurce.  Paul  was  prompted  to  go  to 

the  council  of  the  apostles  by  a  revelation  (Gal.  22). 
Prolxibly  it  came  to  him  not  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  but 
only  after  the  qu«.*stion  to  be  decided  by  the  council  had 
already  stirrcfl  his  soul  to  its  depths.  No  less  than  his 
entire  life-work — that  of  bringing  the  heathen  to  Christi- 
anity without  binding  them  by  the  Mosaic  Law — was 
at  stake.  According  to  Acts  (152),  he  and  Barnabas 
were  deputed  to  go  to  Jerusalem  by  the  church  at 
Antioch  in  consequence  of  a  fruitless  discussion  there. 
This  motive  for  the  journey  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  revelation  mentioned  by  Paul ;  but 
it  is  in  any  case  significant  that  Paul  speaks  only  of  the 
revelation  and  Acts  only  of  the  delegation.  What- 

ever the  motive,  what  is  it  that  Paul  can  have  gone  to 
Jerusalem  in  search  of?  A  tribunal  to  whose  verdict  he 
would  voluntarily  submit,  whatever  its  tenor?  By  no 
means.  He  had  from  a  higher  authority  his  gospel  of 
freedom  from  the  Law,  and  cared  very  little  for  the 
original  apostles  (Gal.  Ix  6-9  15-17  25/).  Or  did  he 
cx|K'ct  to  find  among  them  assistance  against  the  '  false 
brethren '  ?  We  think  that  he  did  not ;  if  he  did,  his 
expectation  was  not  justified  by  the  event  (see  below, 
§§7,  8).  The  purpose  with  which  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
was  to  discover  the  source  from  which  the  '  false  brethren  * 
drew  their  support.  He  intended  to  take  that  support 
away  from  under  them,  and,  in  order  to  do  so.  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  appear  in  person.  '  Lest  by 
any  means  I  should  be  running  or  had  run  in  vain' 
(Gal.  22  ;  fjLi^ufi  elt  Kcvhp  rp^oi  Ij  idpafju»)  Is  not  an 
interrogative  ;  Paul  would  never  have  made  the  justifi- 
cation of  his  work  dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
original  apostles. 
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Were  the  corJerences  at  Jerusal-em  pcbCic,  or  were 
S  PaUie  tm  ^^^  private?     No  c^ear  p;^tare  of  tbem 

' .  ^^  jT^  is  presented  in  Acts — perhaps  because 
^jM^^iimMT  *^  account  is  compiled  from  various 
sources. 

.\  ^^neral  zssaaJ.y  ts  set  befTre  ns  ta  .Acts  15  4.  We  may 
sap^.-^  zhfc  private  assvcm'^y  ni-e-.tic.oed  in  1>6  10  have  been 
or.  J.. .t^ier  cay  chc^tiga  rac  ai-ir.jr  ia>"*  s-; thing  as  to  tbisl 
Suiiitr..y,  bj»-eii"eT,  in  li  12,  'a.,  ixbc  di^^dt^de  (nr  t»  wX ij^oc) 
i*  pr^r-yeti: ;  a".d  it  reappear*  ir.  15  22  as  rc^^rj^iVjc  for  the  6rjil 
doijT.,  alUf^Un^h  in  1S33  this  is  aRr:''uted  t^  the  apo^cs  and 
ell«rs  or.'.y.  Pa  j^,  ja  the  oc-*eT  band,  la  ibc  wxacxis  kmt  lU*^, 
'prS-ately  V*)a^J;i,  pasc**-.  fr.ni  a  pc'-'it  to  a  pirraie  corfertooc, 
as  ilso  prcfoai,  y  in  Ji — iz"  the  discu-ssizm  ai>Dat  tbecircujn.wDn 
of  Ti:u.s  (1  3-5>  .nn  nxj*t  casi.y  be  supposed  13  have  oo;:urred  in 
a  p-jh-Iic  a^se^ib.y,  in  wnidi  ezpressi^Mi  was  also  gi^-en  to  the 
pr^^iti.n  vh-.ch  the  original  apostlrs  dki  doc  themselves  br.al!y 
adopc 

So  far  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  Galatians 
and  Acts  :  l>^th  know  of  meetings  of  both  kinds.  The 
crucial  question,  however,  is.  Was  any  final  decision 
arrived  at  in  a  public  as5emb!y  ? 

If  the  deci^ijn  was  not  in  Paul  s  fa%-oar,  the  daims  of  truth 
and  y(  p>ruder>ce  a^ike  must  ba>e  led  him  to  mention  it.  Mu<:h, 
however,  of  » hat  is  recorded  in  Acts — e^.f  the  speech  of  Peter 
(lb  7-ii>— pji,'.L>  ver>-  c.early  to  a  dci.wxi  in  Paul's  favour;  and 
to  pass  thi4  ever  in  silence  would  have  been  folly. 

The  picture  presented  in  Acts,  therefore,  of  a  decisive 
public  assembly  is  entirely  incorrect. 

The  case  is  similar  with  what  is  said,  or  implied,  as 
to  Paul's  attitude  towards  the  original  apostles.  Ac<x)rd- 
ing  to  Acts,  he  holds  quite  a  subordinate 
position.  He  is  allowed  to  state  his 
case,  but  not  to  take  part  in  the  debate  : 
be  has  simply  to  submit  to  the  decision. 
Accordmg  to  Galatians,  he  debates  as 
Indeed,  he  e\en  refers  to  the  original 
apr»^t!es  ironically  as  'of  repute.'  'reputed  to  be 
pillars,'  '  to  be  somewhat  *  (o£  JojcoDrret  ^<rr0Xot  circu  or 
cured  Ti]  ;  2296). 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  title,  *  pillars  *  (ot  9tvAo<)  may 
have  been  originally  applied  to  them  by  their  adherents  a■^  a 
term  of  honour,  the  phrase  *  reputed  '  (oi  Aocovrrrv)  cannot  have 
been  so  used.  It  is  explicitly  derogaior>-._  The  most  that  can 
be  done  to  soften  the  force  of  Paul's  irony  is  to  conjecture  that 
he  did  not  invent  the  expression  until  the  incident  at  Antioch 
had  diminished  his  respect  for  them. 

Paul  took  Titus  as  his  companion  of  set  purpose. 
The  uncirciuncised  assistant  of  his  missionary  labours 
_  />iM«tioii  of  ^'°"'*^  serve  as  an   'object-lesson'  in 
fil^^^^d        support  of  his  fundamental  principle. 
(BrfTiSML^   "^  attempt  was  made  to  procure  his 
circumcision  ;  but,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  Gal.  2  3.5,  and  only  the  most 
violent  feats  of  critical  ingenuity  can  find  any  other  explanation 
of  the  passage.  One  interpretation  is  that  no  atteinpt  whatever 
was  made  (ovk  yiyayKoafti)  to  procure  the  circumcision  of  Titus. 
If  so,  why  the  opposition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas?  Again,  the 
attempt  was  made,  yet  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  bat  in  the 
interest  of  Paul,  to  save  him  from  daily  defilement.  How  did 
he  avoid  defilement  from  other  Gentile  converts  with  many  of 
whom  he  associated  daily?  Perhaps,  on  account  of  the  'false 
brethren,'  Paul  did,  after  all,  of  his  own  accord,  allow  Titus  to 
be  circtimcised.  Did  be  hope  thereby  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  (Gal.  2  5)  that  no  man  need  be  circumcised?  It  has 
even  been  proposed  to  follow  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin 
version  of  D  with  Irenasus,  TertuUian,  and  other  Western  fathers, 
in  omitting  the  negauve  (ov3<)  in  Gal.  2  5  (whether  '  to  whom,' 
oU,  also  be  omitted  is  of  less  importance),  as  if  Paul  could  hax-e 
been  so  blind  as  to  consider  compliance  at  the  most  critical 
moment  to  be  harmless,  because  only  temporary  (irpb«  Mpai'X 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  probable  that  after  2  5,  to  complete  the 
sentence  beginning  with  2  4,  we  ought  to  supply  not  *  we  did  not 
give  place'  (ovx  ct^o^c^X  as  if,  had  the  false  brethren  not 
appeared,  Paul  would  have  been  prepared  to  comply,  but  '  (on 
account  of  the  false  brethren)  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to 
oflfer  a  strenuous  opfwsition.*  For  at  the  outset  they  had  de- 
manded the  circumcision  of  all  (Entile  converU  even.  As  this 
is  expressly  stated  in  Acts  15 1  5,  it  is  the  more  ceruin  that  it  is 
necessarily  presupposed  by  the  negative  (pv64)  of  Gal.  2  3  ;  no- 
thing worse  occurred,  and  not  even  "Titus  was  compelled  to  be 
circumcised.  The  worst  thine  that  might  have  occurred  would, 
according  to  2  3,  have  been  that  Paul  should  have  run  in  vain 
(etc  Ktvhv  €ipati.w}—i.e.t  that  a  decree  should  have  been  passed 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  (^entiles  into  CHiristianity  without 
circumcision. 

Thus  the  demand  for  the  circumcision  of  Titus  appears 
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as  a  compromise  proposed  for  the  first  time  when  the 
original  proposal  for  the  circumcision  of  all  Gentile  con- 
verts met  with  insuperable  opposition  from  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  very  circumstantiality  of  a  conference 
that  passed  through  so  many  aspects  is  enough  to  show 
that  these  proposals  could  not  possibly  have  been  made 
without  at  least  the  moral  support  of  the  original  apostles. 
Had  the  latter  been  on  Paul's  side  from  the  first  (it  has 
been  held  that  they  are  to  be  included  in  the  subject  of  i 
'gave  place,'  €t^a/x€p),  any  attempt  of  the  kind  must 
have  been  instantly  frustrated  by  their  authority. 

It  is,  therefore,  useless  to  construe  Gal.  24  as  a  reason  subse- 

fuently  introduced  to  explain  2  3,  as  though  the  circumcision  of 
'itus  was  refused  by  all  parties  alike,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
demanded  by  the  '  false  brethren '  alone.  Considerations  of 
language  also  render  inadmissible  the  other  interpretation,  which 
supplements  so  as  to  read  'and  indeed  on  behalf  of  the  "false 
brethren  "...  it  was  said  that  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  be 
circumcised  (i7*«yitd<r^  without  ovit).'  The  importance  attached 
to  the  memory  of  the  case  of  Titus  is  best  shown  in  Acts ;  his 
name  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  those  who  accompanied  Paul 
to  the  conference  being  '  Barnabas  and  certain  others '  (tifcc 
oAAoi,  Acts  152;  see  Acts,  |  9).  It  is  not  going  too  far, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  original  apostles  were  at  the  outset 
undecided  in  their  attitude  ;  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
occurred  soon  afterwards  at  Antioch,  this  understates  the  case. 

In  harmony  with  this  attitude  was  that  which  they 

adopted  towards  the  subsequent  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 

8.  The  ap08tle8    ^^"^''  P/^^^'^,  ""l  ^^"^»«>'"g  Gentiles 

and  the  ^sion  ^.  T^""^""  ""^  *^^  Chnst.an  Church 

to  the  GentUes.  '''"^T  *^?»'^^'"^'^>^"  cannot  have  ob- 

«w»u"w.  tamed    the    sanction   of    the   other 

apostles  at  the  outset.     Assent  was  wrung  from  them 

with  difficulty.     Indeed,  they  did  not  give  way  on  any 

ground  of  principle ;   otherwise  their  behaviour  in  the 

dispute  at  Antioch  would  have  been  impossible.     They 

gave  way  only  because  of  the  divine  verdict  as  shown 

by  the  event  (id6vT€s  .  .  .  yvdvres  tt^i'  X^P^^  "^^^  SoBeiady 

fjLOi,  Gal.  279;  cp  Acts  154 12),  to  which  they  submitted 

perforce,    though    without    recognising    its   underlying 

justification.     Peter  and  James,  therefore,  cannot  have 

expressed  themselves,   even  approximately,  as  in  Acts 

157-21  they  are  said  to  have  spoken.     Had  what  Peter 

(15 7/)  enjoins  in  regard  to  Cornelius  really  occurred. 

there  would  have  been  no  Council  of  Jerusalem  at  all 

(Acrs.  §  4). 

Peter  is  further  said  (15  9)  to  have  declared  that  God  had  re- 
moved the  difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  by  purifying  the 
hearts  of  the  Gentiles — as  though  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew  the  impurity 
of  the  Gentiles  were  impurity  of  the  heart  alone.  He  is,  moreover, 
represented  as  saying  (16 11)  that  his  hope  of  salvation  was  through 
the  grace  of  God  alone,  whereas  at  Antioch  he  maintained  that 
the  observance  of  the  Law  was  necessary  to  salvation.  Finally 
(15  10),  he  calls  the  Law  a  yoke  intolerable  even  to  the  Jews  ;  yet 
at  Antioch  he  again  submitted  himself  to  it.  He  calls  it  a 
tempting  of  (}od  to  put  the  yoke  on  the  Gentiles  also;  yet  at 
Antioch  he  broke  with  the  Gentiles  because  they  did  not  take 
it  on  themselves,  thus  putting  moral  pressure  upon  them  to 
Judalse '  (jiOvlatCuv :  Gal.  2  14).  In  short,  the  speech  of  Peter 
is  so  eminently  Pauline  that  Weizs&cker  found  it  possible  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  Acts  took  the  speech  of  Paul  against 
Peter  in  Gal.  2  i4-3i  as  the  foundation  for  its  composition. 

There  is  evidence  on  the  other  side  that  the  author  did  to  some 
extent  correctly  estimate  the  positions  of  the  speakers— in  the 
fact  that  the  speech  of  j[ames  is  considerably  more  reserved.  The 
reference  to  (^melius  in  15  14,  however,  is  just  as  unhistorical  as 
that  in  15  j/.  James  cannot  possibly  have  employed  the  quota- 
tion from  Amos  unless  it  be  maintained  that  the  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  hated  foreigners;  for  in  the 
original  it  is  not  said  that  the  residue  of  men  and  all  nations  to 
whom  God's  name  had  been  made  known  should  seek  the  Lord 
— it  is  only  said  that  the  Israelites  should  again  attain  to  political 
dominion  over  Ekiom  and  the  other  nations  that  had  at  any  time 
been  under  the  dominion  of  God  ^i.r.,  of  Israel).!^  And  James 
pa>'S  his  tribute  to  Paulinism  if  he  implies  that  the  imposition  of 
the  whole  Mosaic  Law  upon  the  Gentiles  U  a  burden  to  them 
from  which,  as  being  such,  they  ought  to  be  relieved  (15  19). 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  make  the  positive  proposal  of  15  20. 
See  below,  %  10. 

The  result  of  the  conference,  according  to  Galatians. 
was  a  'fellowship*  {KOLVtavia.)  (29).     What  the  precise 

1  It  was  the  LXX  that  first  read  \trrv  instead  of  len**!  pointing 
OIK  instead  of  Q^K,  and  making  QIK  nnKr,  etc,  subject 
instead  of  object ;  and  only  a  few  MSS  of  the  LXX  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  supply  the  now  lacking  object,  without  any  support 
from  the  original,  by  interpolating  rbv  icvpiov. 
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extent  of  this  Koivtavla,  was  can  be  learned  only  by 
9    BaBnlt  of     *"^'^'"*^"<^®  ^''^m   the  incidental  facts. 
Co^icU  aiioord.  ^  ^'vision  of  missionary  districts  was 
JntTijia^V       arranged.       The    reason     why    the 
^*  original    apostles    desired    to    carry 

on  their  work  only  among  the  Jews  can  be  gathered 
with  absolute  certainty  from  the  situation  of  affairs 
which  had  been  brought  about.  The  separation 
of  the  missionary  districts  had  been  the  result  of 
the  conference  concerning  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts.  Had  the  circumcision  of  these 
converts  been  decided  on,  the  original  apostles  need 
have  felt  as  httle  cause  to  shrink  from  missions  to  the 
Gentiles  as  a  Jew  had  to  shrink  from  the  work  of 
winning  proselytes.  As  the  sequel  at  Antioch  shows, 
what  they  found  intolerable  was  the  idea  of  that  intimate 
daily  association  with  uncircumcised  brethren  which 
would  have  become  unavoidable  if  missionary  work  had 
been  engaged  in  by  them  without  circumcision  of  the 
Gentiles.  That  was  the  reason  why  they  abandoned 
this  part  of  the  work  to  Paul  and  Barnabas.  To  look 
for  the  reason  of  the  separation  of  missionary  districts 
in  differences  of  aptitude  for  winning  either  Gentiles  or 
natural  Jews  is  to  misapprehend  the  causes  that  were 
really  at  work.  Such  considerations  as  those  mentioned 
may  have  had  some  concurrent  influence ;  but  how 
could  the  scene  at  Antioch  have  been  possible  if  differ- 
ence of  aptitudes  had  been  the  sole  or  even  the  chief 
cause  of  the  separation  ?  Not  a  word  is  there  said  about 
Peter's  missionary  work :  the  only  question  is  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  eat  at  the  same  table  with  Gentile 
converts. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  separation  of  districts 
was  intended  in  an  ethnographical,  not  in  a  geographical, 
sense.  Had  the  original  apostles  undertaken  to  labour 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  without  insisting  upon  cir- 
cumcision, they  would  immediately  there  have  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  caused  them  to  avoid  the  Gentile  countries  and 
confine  their  efforts  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
The  separation  had  no  purpose  unless  missions  to 
natural  Jews  were  to  be  assigned  to  them  as  their 
province.  Conversely,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were,  of 
course,  to  go  only  to  men  of  Gentile  birth  :  Jews  seek- 
ing salvation  whom  they  met  in  Gentile  countries  they 
were  bound  to  turn  away,  referring  them  for  guidance 
to   itinerant   Jewish- Christian   missionaries.  This 

might  have  led  to  the  further  consequence  that  in  one 
and  the  same  town  there  would  have  arisen  two 
Christian  communities,  one  of  Jews  and  one  of  Gentiles. 
Association  at  meals,  as  well  as  at  the  Lord's  Supper, 
would  have  been  impossible  between  them.  This 
intolerable  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  exactly  what 
the  Pauline  churches  had  long  ago  contrived  to  avert ; 
and  this  success  was  regarded  by  Paul  as  the  highest 
triumph  of  tlie  view  of  Christianity  which  he  advocated. 
It  is  very  reasonable  to  ask  how  he  could  have  had  any 
share  in  an  arrangement  by  which,  in  the  churches  he 
had  founded,  the  wall  of  separation  between  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians,  which  it  had  cost  so  much 
labour  to  destroy,  was  again  raised  up.  To  fall  back 
on  the  view  that  the  separation  was  intended  to  be 
geographical  would,  however,  be  wrong.  A  separation 
on  such  a  basis  the  apostles,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  statement  of 
Galatians  must  be  pronounced  unhistorical,  and  the 
epistle  itself  non-Pauline,  were  there  really  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Before  taking  this  step, 
however,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  men  have 
often  enough  agreed  upon  a  compromise  without  hav- 
ing formed  any  adequately  clear  conception  of  its 
consequences.  The  (Christian  chiu-ch  would  speedily 
have  fallen  asunder  into  two  separate  communities,  the 
one  of  Jewish  and  the  other  of  Gentile  Christians,  had 
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no  agreement  been  reached.  Neither  of  the  parties 
was  able  to  abandon  its  view :  each  felt  itself  under 
a  strict  religious  obligation  to  maintain  its  own  principles. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  grasp  at  any  formula  that  presented  itself  as  a 
solution.  'We  to  the  Jews,  you  to  the  Gentiles,' 
appeared  to  be  a  formula  of  the  kind,  and  joy  in  the 
renewed  sense  of  brotherhood  may  have  blinded  men's 
eyes  to  the  impracticability  of  the  proposal.  This 
would  happen  all  the  more  readily  if  the  formula  was 
so  loose  that  each  party  could  understand  it  in  a 
different  sense.  In  the  absence  of  more  precise  de- 
finition, the  geographical  interpretation  must  have 
seemed  to  Paul  as  obviously  the  correct  one  as  the 
ethnographical  interpretation  appeared  to  the  other 
apostles — to  Paul,  who  became  not  merely  to  the  Gentiles 
a  Gentile,  but  also  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  that  he  might  by 
all  means  win  some,  and,  in  order  to  save  those  belong- 
ing to  his  own  race,  would  willingly  have  been  accursed 
from  Christ  (i  Cor.  Qao/.  Rom.  03  ;  cp  Ban,  §  i).  In 
the  scene  at  Antioch  the  misunderstanding  revealed  itself 
only  too  clearly  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  there  was 
no  misunderstanding  at  Jerusalenu  Even  in  the  aspect 
under  which  the  matter  had  to  be  presented  li  the  con- 
ference at  Jerusalem,  the  unity  sought  for  was  limited. 
The  '  right  hand  of  fellowship '  (de^td  Koipavlas)  which 
they  held  out  to  each  other  was  at  the  same  time  a 
parting  handshake.  According  to  their  fundamental 
principles,  the  Jewish  Christians  neither  would  nor  could 
have  any  very  intimate  communion,  any  really  brotherly 
intercourse,  with  the  Gentile  Christians.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  support  of  the  poor  is  represented  in  Gal. 
2io  less  as  being  the  only  demand  made  upon  the 
Pauline  churches  than  as  being  the  only  bond  by  which 
the  two  halves  of  Christendom  were  to  be  kept  together. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  these 
alms  from  the  Gentile  Christians  were  like  temple  dues, 
or  intended  to  express  a  position  of  inferiority  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jewish  Christians.  In  view  of  the 
notorious  poverty  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (see  Com- 
munity OF  Goods,  §  5),  it  would  have  been  unreason- 
able to  require  reciprocity,  and  doubtless  Paul  was  glad 
to  evince  his  goodwill  on  such  neutral  ground.  For 
the  rest,  it  was  quite  impossible  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  treated  by  the  Jews  as  having  equal  rights  and  full 
citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  OT  promises 
applied  only  to  the  chosen  race  and  to  those  who  had 
been  received  into  it  by  circumcision.  The  Jewish 
Christians  had  made  the  concession — from  their  point 
of  view  a  concession  of  real  magnitude — of  sanction- 
ing the  mission  to  the  Gentiles  without  circumcision  ; 
but  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  could  be 
granted  except  on  the  basis  that  this  class  of 
converts  was  to  hold  somewhat  the  same  position  as 
that  of  the  semi-prosel)rtes  [at^bfjuepoi  rhv  Oebv)  among 
the  Jews ;  they  figured  only  as  a  '  younger  branch  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. '  In  no  case  could  the  original 
apostles  have  set  the  same  value  on  the  conversion  of 
these  Christians  of  the  second  class  through  the  agency 
of  Paul  as  on  their  own  missionary  activity.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Gal.  28^  does  not  run,  on  the  analogy 
of  28a,  'unto  the  apostleship  of  the  Gentiles'  (c^j 
i^TFOcroK^v  tCjv  ^BvCiy).  Freedom  of  construction  is,  of 
course,  a  characteristic  of  Paul's  style,  and  thus  *  unto 
the  Gentiles'  {els  ri  (Ovrf)  also  may  be  explained  as 
a  case  of  brachylogy.  Still,  it  is  noteworthy  that — e.g". , 
in  I  Cor.  9  x — he  does  not  base  any  appeal  on  the  fact 
that  apostleship  {diroffroXifi)  had  been  conceded  to  him 
by  the  original  apostles.  How  effective — if  open  to  him 
— this  appeal  would  have  been  against  the  Judaizers  at 
Corinth  who  called  his  apostleship  in  question,  and  set 
up  those  very  apostles  as  the  supreme  authority  I  The 
truth  is  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
such  recogfnition.  Thus  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
recognised  only  as  a  fellow- worker,  in  the  Christian  field, 
not  as  a  hilly  accredited  apostle. 
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According  to  Acts,  the  result  of  the  Council  was  the 
decree  in  1633-39.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  words 
10  TlMi  daenM  *  ""P^*^  nothing  to  me'  {ifiol  .  .  . 
inA^L  ^^  vpoawidcwro),  in  Gal.  26,  are 

•*«»•  allowed  to  stand,  we  shall  be   pre- 

cluded from  accepting  this  finding  as  a  formal  decree. 
Whether  the  words  mean  *The  boKovvrcs  imparted 
nothing  further  to  me '  (so  according  to  1 16),  or  that 
*  They  made  no  further  rejoinder  to  my  commtmication  * 
(so  according  to  2  s),  is  immaterial  Their  meaning  is 
made  clear  by  •  contrariwise '  {roOpavriop)  in  2  7  :  *  Not 
only  did  they  say  nothing  unfavourable  to  me,  but  also 
they  pledged  themselves  to  fellowship  with  me.'  We 
cannot  better  convince  ourselves  of  the  certainty  of  this 
conclusion  than  by  examining  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  avoid  it. 

Theolq^ns  have  done  their  utmost  to  maintain  that  Paul 
was  justified  in  using  the  words  Cfiol  oviir  irpo<raW9crTo,  instead 
of  mentioning  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  because  the  decree  was 
known  to  the  Galatians  already,  or  because  he  did  not  want  to 
put  a  weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  opponents,  or  because  the 
decree  was  only  temporary— perhaps,  not  binding  at  all,  but 
merely  having  reference  to  a  custom,  the  object  of  which  has 
been  even  discovered  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Gentiles  against 
trichinosis.  In  the  last  of  these  methods  of  evading  the 
interpretation  stated  above,  all  idea  of  a  formal  decree  ^ving 
been  promulgated  is  ^ven  up ;  but  even  if  the  agreement  on  the 
substance  of  the  decision  had  been  only  verbal,  Paul  could  not 
have  said,  e^ioi  ovd^r  irpocravctfevro. 

Apart  from  this,  the  dispute  at  Antioch  conclusively 
disproves  the  historicity  of  the  decision,  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  decree  or  not.  It  is  clear  that  any  such 
arrangement,  had  it  been  come  to,  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  rendering  it  possible  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  to  associate  with  one  another  at  meals.  If 
(as  is  stated  in  Acts  16  4)  Paul  and  Silas  continued  to 
enforce  the  decree  during  their  next  journey,  we  are 
bound  all  the  more  to  suppose  that  it  came  into  force 
at  Antioch  immediately  after  its  promulgation  there. 
In  that  case,  James  and  his  followers  had  no  reason  for 
taking  offence  at  Peter's  eating  with  Gentile  converts. 

If,  then,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  no  arrangement 
of  this  nature  was  made  at  the  Council  at  all,  there  are 
many  who  would  like  to  retain  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  substantially  in  &vour  of  such  an  arrangement 
This,  however  is  a  mistake.  The  four  prohibitions  are 
11,  Tta  nrohibi  *^^"'  either  from  the  seven  *  Noachic 
titmg?  precepts'   (as  they  are  called  in   the 

Talmud),  by  means  of  which  a  modus 
Vivendi  is  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  between  the  Jews 
and  the  '  sons  of  Noah '  (the  Gentiles),  or  directly  from 
the  original  ordinances  on  which  those  are  based  (Lev. 
I7X0-I830),  which  likewise  were  promulgated,  not  for 
the  Israelites  alone,  but  also  for  the  foreigners  in  their 
midst  The  latter  source  is  the  more  probable,  for 
the  Talmud  prohibits  actual  unchastity ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  had  such  a  prohibition  appeared  to  be 
at  all  necessary  in  Acts  16,  the  prohibition  of  murder  and 
of  theft  would  also  have  been  adopted  from  the  Talmud. 
In  its  association  with  ordinances  so  far  from  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  so  peculiarly  Jewish,  as  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  of  the  flesh  of  animals  that  had 
died  or  been  strangled,  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
sacrificed  to  idols,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
interdict  upon  what  is  here  called  iropvela  refers  to 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  forbidden  in  Lev. 
186-i8  (cp  Bastard).  Moreover,  as  the  passage  in 
Leviticus  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Acts  15,  in  a  general 
way  only,  it  is  possible  that  marriages  with  Gentiles  also 
may  have  been  included  ;  these  were  prohibited  by  Ex. 
34 16  Dt  73  Ezra  9  a,  and  would  have  made  it  quite  im- 
possible for  a  Jewish  Christian  to  enter  the  house  of  a 
Gentile  who  had  contracted  such  a  marriage. 

Now,  as  to  Paul's  view  in  regard  to  eating  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols,  we  have  full  and  exact  information.  •  As  a 
general  rule  (1  Cor.  8  1033-33  Rom.  14 14)  he  allows  it : 
it  is  to  be  avoided  only  in  cases  where  it  might  cause 
offence  to  a  weak  Christian  who  mistakenly  thinks  that 
the  Levitical  prohibition  of  it  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
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Paul  does  recognise,  it  is  true,  one  exception,  which  he 
mentions  in  i  Cor.  10 14-23,  though,  curiously,  not  in 
the  exactly  similar  case  in  810  (cp  Demons,  §  8) ;  but 
even  this  passage  contains  no  prohibition  of  the  practice 
excepting  at  a  religious  ceremony  of  this  kind.  In  the 
decree  of  Acts,  on  the  contrary,  the  eating  of  things 
offered  to  idols  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  forbidden  in 
all  circumstances,  just  as  to  partake  of  blood,  or  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  have  died  or  been  strangled,  is 
forbidden.  Here  the  prohibition  turns  on  the  nature 
of  the  thing  itself  (cp  dXlayrjfia,  Acts  15  30) :  the  soul 
was  thought  to  reside  in  the  blood  (Lev.  17 1x14),  and 
to  eat  the  soul  would  have  been  an  abomination.  Now, 
as  Paul  does  not  concur  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles 
on  the  question  of  eating  animals  sacrificed  to  idols,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  assume  his  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  died  or  been  strangled,  about  which  we  have 
no  expression  of  opinion  by  him.  As  to  the  question 
of  marriage,  he  carried  on  an  uncompromising  warfare 
against  unchastity  of  every  kind  (i  Cor.  5  612-ao) ;  but 
unchastity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  what  was 
intended  in  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  Marriages  with 
unbelievers,  on  the  contrary,  he  did,  it  is  true,  advise 
against  (i  Cor.  739),  but  in  no  case  on  grounds  of 
principle.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  enjoined  that 
a  Christian  married  to  an  unbelieving  spouse  should 
continue  the  relation  if  the  other  consented  ;  nor  could 
he  have  declared  that  the  unbelieving  spouse  was 
sanctified  by  marriage  with  a  Christian,  and  that  even 
the  children  of  a  mixed  marriage  were  holy  ( i  Cor. 
712-14).  The  children  were  not  baptised  ;  if  they  had 
been,  their  sanctity  would  have  been  a  consequence  of 
their  baptism,  and  not  deducible  from  their  connection 
with  their  parents  simply.  Accordingly,  if  Paul  dis- 
courages marriages  with  unbelievers  for  the  future  (739), 
his  reason  cannot  have  been  that  they  were  in  themselves 
wrong,  but  only  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the 
deeper  spiritual  sympathy  of  true  spouses.  On  these 
grounds  we  are  obviously  still  less  entitled  to  assume 
that  Paul  would  have  pronounced  to  be  wrong  all 
marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity,  down  to  that 
with  a  sister-in-law,  forbidden  in  Lev.  18  6- 18,  except  in 
those  cases  which  are  manifestly  contrary  to  nature,  as, 
e.g^. ,  that  given  in  1  Cor.  5 1-8.  On  no  single  point, 
therefore,  docs  Paul  even  express  substantial  agreement 
with  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  decree  of  the 
apostles.* 

The  last  attempt  to  rescue  some  renmants  of  credi- 
bility for  Acts  connects  itself  with  21 25.  Here  Paul 
is  acquainted  with  the  decree  of  the  apostles  as  if  it 
were  something  new.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  representation  of  Acts  16 ;  but 
it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  latter  has  to  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  Galatians,  it  may  be  possible  to  retain  at 
least  what  is  said  in  Acts  21.  On  this  view  the  apostles 
bsued  the  decree  simply  on  their  own  responsibility, 
without  consulting  Paul ;  and  this  version  of  the  matter 
was  derived  by  the  author  from  one  of  his  sources. 
Unfortunately,  the  source  of  this  passage  (at  least, 
according  to  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  distinguish 
the  sources  of  Acts)  is  made  out  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Acts  15  20,  or  of  1628/,  or  of  both  those 
passages.  To  avoid  this  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
argument,    J.    Weiss    deletes    from    the    account    in 

1  Some  scholars  have  upheld  the  modified  view  that  these 
restrictions  were  at  all  events  customarily  observed  at  the  time 
among  the  Gentile  Christians,  many  of  whom  had  previously 
been  semi-proselytes  to  Judaism  and  would  therefore  have 
naturally  continued  to  obey  these  ordinances  as  Christians; 
and  these  would  have  been  followed  by  the  other  Gentile  con- 
verts.^  The  only  church,  however,  concemine  which  we  have 
any  information  in  this  connection  proves  the  contrary.  In 
Corinth  Paul  had  to  contend  with  the  very  worst  modes  of 
unchastity,  and  with  practices  in  regard  to  things  offered  to 
idols  that  went  too  far  even  for  him ;  and  mixed  marriages  were 
quite  usual.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  things  could 
have  been  so  completely  different  elsewhere,  even  if  Connth  was 
exceptionally  bad  in  these  respects. 
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15  5-"  »3-33  (for  15x-4X3,  see  above,  §  i  div. /.) 
all  references  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (15  32  25)  as 
editorial  additions,  and  assumes  that  in  the  original 
source  15  5-"  «3-33  related  only  to  the  conference  of  the 
original  apostles  among  themselves,  which  is  then 
called  to  mind  in  21 25.  Apart  from  the  extreme  bold- 
ness of  this  assumption,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  particular  source  is  considered  by  Weiss  himself, 
as  well  as  by  all  other  critics  of  the  sources  of  Acts,  to 
be  untrustworthy.  In  particular,  the  verse  in  question 
(21 25)  has  been  actually  taken  to  be  an  interpolation, 
and  in  fact  is  so  little  necessary  to  the  context  that  if  it 
were  wanting  its  absence  would  not  be  noticed.  Read 
with  the  context,  it  causes  no  difficulty ;  but  the 
context  itself  is  not  historical  (see  Acts,  §  7).  In 
any  conceivable  view,  therefore,  suspicion  is  thrown 
on  the  verse  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sources. 
In  the  absence  of  any  confirmation,  it  certainly  does 
not  possess  enough  of  internal  probability  to  justify  its 
acceptance. 

In  fine,  it  appears  that  the  Ttibingen  school  is  not 
without  justification  n  maintaining  that  the  decree  of 
the  apostles  is  a  fiction  invented  by  the  author  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  union  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  Only,  in  the  second  century  it  would  have 
been  little  calculated  to  secure  this  object  The  as- 
sumption is  that  these  regulations  were  new  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Now,  they  contain  very  stringent  restric- 
tions upon  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the 
interests  of  the  Jewish  ;  but  the  Gentiles  were  at  that 
time  so  largely  in  the  majority  and  so  full  of  the 
consciousness  of  their  title  to  membership  in  the  Church, 
that  they  would  hardly  have  acquiesced  in  such  re- 
strictions then.  Besides,  the  regulations  contained  in 
the  decree  of  the  apostles  must,  in  their  essence,  have 
been  actually  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Acts  (see  Acts,  §  16),  however  little  they  may  have 
been  so  in  the  first  century. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (86  46)  betrays  traces  of  this  in 
the  complaint  that  Christians  believed  themselves  bound  to 
observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
centxuy  there  is  evidence  of  this  on  all  hands  {Dt'if.  63;  Justin, 


C/rm.  Hom,*l  i/.  8,  and  ^«r<7/-.  436;  Clem.  Alex.  Pted.  iii.  25 
(ii.  8y!,  Strom.  4  99,  ed.  Sylburg,  62,  98,  219^) ;  Origen,  c. 
CeU.  8(24)30 ;  Orac,  Stbyit.  2^ 

Possibly  the  first  traces  of  such  a  custom  or  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  it  are  to  be  found  in  Rev.  2 14  20-25, 
where  the  writer  speaks  only  of  meat  ofifered  to  idols  and 
of  wopvcla. 

The  solution  of  the  question  would  thus  seem  to  be 
that  the  author  of  Acts,  finding  this  custom  in  his  own 
day,  assumed  in  simple  faith  that  it  must  date  back  to 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  (by  a  bold  process  of 
combination)  represented  its  establishment  as  being  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  he  knew  to  have  raged 
in  those  early  times.  His  reverence  for  the  apostles 
and  the  assumption  (to  him  a  matter  of  course)  that 
complete  harmony  had  prevailed  among  them  supplied 
colours  for  the  picture  which  differs  so  widely  from  the 
truth.  In  any  case,  the  gradual  rise  of  the  custom 
itself  finds  its  explanation  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
modus  Vivendi  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
Only,  it  was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  strict  Jewish 
Christians  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem — men  who  could 
not  have  been  satisfied  by  the  observance  of  so  small  a 
portion  of  the  Law — but  rather  to  the  demands  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  on  their 
own  side  long  ago  emancipated  themselves  from  strict 
obedience  to  the  Law,  yet  could  not  overcome  their 
repugnance  to  certain  extreme  deviations  from  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  learn  from  oiu-  investigation  of  the 
subject  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  did  not  possess 
-  -,  .  .  the  importance  which  its  comparatively 
12.  ConciUBlon.  QflRf^jj^i  character  appears  to  claim  for 
it.  It  had  far  less  influence  upon  the  history  of  primitive 
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Christianity  than  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  which  speedily 
undid  even'thing  that  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  had 
achieved.  The  discussion  of  the  question  has  led  to 
elucidations  of  the  h'ghcst  value  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  parties  among  the  early  Christians.  These 
were  not,  as  the  Tubingen  School  assumed,  only  two. 
They  were  at  least  four — the  parties  (or,  as  they  should 
rather  be  termed,  the  'schools')  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of 
James,  and  of  the  '  false  brethren. '  Thus,  even  from 
the  earliest  period,  there  were  the  intermediate  positions 
between  extreme  parties,  which,  according  to  the 
Tubingen  School,  only  arose  from  compromises  in  the 
second  century.  Primitive  Christianity  presents  a 
picture  far  more  rich  in  detail  and  in  coloiu*  than  that 
view  supposes.  Its  critics  must  be  prepared  to  take 
into  account  the  finest  distinctions  of  shade. 

The  critical  diMzussion  of  the  subject  was  initiated  by  the 
Tflbingen    school:    Baur  {Pauius,    18^5);    Schwegler  {Xach- 

a/K>sioiisc/u Zii/aJUr^  1846);  Zc\\cr(A^ostt/- 
13.  LitaraturO.  gesch.  1854).     The  later  phases  of  the  critical 

position  are  represented  bj'  Lipsius  (Schen- 
kel's  Bib.  Lex.  s.v.  '  .Vpostelconvent,'  and  HaHdcomtn.li)'^ 
Wcizsacker  {fOT,  1873,  pp.  191-246,  and  Ap.  Zeitait.)\ 
Pflciderer  (//*/*.  iSS^,  pp.  78-104,  241-262,  and  Paulinistntis)\ 
Holtzmann  (ZlfT,  1882,  pp.  436-464,  and  1883,  pp.  159-165); 
Hilgenfeld(^/Fr'.  in  virions  articles,  the  latest  in  1899,  pp.  138- 
149,  with  a  new  edition  of  the  text).  Of  an  ajy>logeiical 
ch.iractcr  are  the  contributions  of  J.  Ch.  K.  v.  Hofmami,  Die 
heil.  Schr.  NT\  172-140,  and  cd.  126-145);  Carl  Schmidt  (^De 
apostolorum  decreti  sententia,  1874,  and  in  PliFA^),  s.v. 
*  Aposte  Ikon  vent ')  ;  Z\inmcT{Ca/ater6r.  u.  A/H>stei;^esch.  1882); 
Franke(.S7.  AV.  1890,  pp.  659-687).  Of  the  '  mediating"  school ; 
Keim  (^/rrAr/v/.  i.  64-89  [  7-]);  (Jrimm  {St.  Kr.  i£3o,  pp.  405- 
432).  Cp  M.  W.  Jacobus  (/'re'j/y/.  ami  Re/.  Rcvie^v^  '897,  pp. 
509.528.  P.  w.  S. 

COUNSELLOR,  EV  twice  Councillor  (4,  below). 
Fretjuent  in  EV  in  a  general  sense,  without  any  official 
meaning,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  king's  personal 
adviser  or  advisers,  for  which  the  technical  term  is 
T3JP  (EV  Rkcorokr)  ;  see  Govkrnmknt,  §  21. 

The  following  terms  come  into  consideration  : — 

I.  J'JJ^',  J'^^f,  as  a  title,  applied  to  Ahithophel  (2S.  15ia 
I  Ch.  27  33),  and  Jonathan  (i  Ch.  27  32  |I  IfliOl  |*30  P'KX  \\Tiy 
Zechariah  [y.r/.,  5I  is  styled  '  wise  counsellor '  (^rj?  J'yi*)  in  1  Ch. 
26 14  is  hard  to  say  ;  the  text  Is  probably  faulty.  J*5rt'  may 
mean  'giver  of  oracles'  (see  context);  similarly  in  Is.  41  aS 
(cp  44  26)  2  Ch.  25  16.  It  is  otherwise  used  generally  ;  cp  Is. 
19 II  Pr.  11 14  Job  814,  etc.  <5bKa  renders  by  ^ovA«vt^«  in 
Job3i^  1217:  nut  more  commonly  trv/i/SovAof.  In  2S.  S18 
©HAL  incorrectly  applies  the  term  <^v/lA^ovAo«  to  Benaiah  (i), 
apparently  reading  |»p»  for  yi'i.T ;  in  ©bl's  addition  to  i  K.  2 
46  //)  on  the  other  hand,  o  <n;fi./3ovAo«  referring  to  «taxovp(HP  93, 
^a{KlYOvp)  v'Co^  'SaBtkv  may  rest  iiiM>n  old  tradition.  He  can  be 
no  other  than  Zabud (^a^oup [ LI.  HP  93  ^a«fxoup)b.  Naih.in  who 
b  mentioned  in  iK.  45  as  the  'king's  friend'  (so  MT;  see 
Zadud,  1).  The  Aram,  equivalent  ''^ioj;^  (pi.  with  suff.)  in 
Erra7i4_/C  is  used  in  reference  to  the  seven  counsellors  of  the 
Persian  king;  cp  the  seven  princes  of  Media  and  Persia  in 
Esth.  1 13. 

a.  Hnpm,  deth&btrayyd,  pi.  Dan.  823,  the  Pers.  dAta-bara^ 
law-giver,  hence  a  judicial  authority. 

3-  **,^'?r^!'.  haddahtrayya^  pi.  Dan.  82427  4  36  [33]  6  7  [8],  an 
unknown  Aram.  oflRcial  title.  No  doubt  a  compound  of  the 
Pers.  bara  (cp  above) :  the  first  part  of  the  name  is  perhaps 
corrupt.  The  context  plainly  shows  that  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  king  are  intended.  J'or  2  and  3,  see  Comm.  ad  ioc.^  and 
cp  E.  Meyer,  Entst.  23. 

4.  ^ovA«vTw,*  Mk.  15  43  Lk.  23  50,  RV  'councillor,'  applied 
to  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  (Joseph,  15).  see  Goveknmf.nt,  §  31. 

5.  <rv/i/5ouAo«,  used  generally,  Rom.  II34  (quoting  Is. 40 13). 
(rvM0ovAoc  occurs  also  in  the  Apoc.,  cp  Ecclus.  66  87  7y.,  and 
42  ai  (where  Heb.  r^c). 

COURT  ("IVH'  AY^h).  'an  open  enclosure,'  used 
commonly  in  EV  with  reference  to  the  Temple  [(7. t/.] 
(Ex.279  Ezek.  816  and  often)  also  of  the  court  of  a 
house  (2S  17 18),  or  palace  (i  K.  78) ;  see  Holse,  §  2. 
For  the  'court  of  the  guard'  (RV,  AV  '.  .  .  of  the 
prison"),  .T^p  i^n,  Jer.  322,  etc.,  see  Jerusalem. 

'  Court  •  in  Is.  84  13  EV,  85  7  EV«ng-,  is  used  indefinitely  of  an 
abode.  The  MT  has  the  corrupt  form  Tsn  (avA^  in  84 13 
[BKAQF]).     In  2  K.  20 4  the  AV'"g-  RV  'city '  foll.>ws  the  Kt. 

1  In  Palm.  koi^*3. 
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Ty.  for  which  the  K  r.  connectly  presents  Tim  *  court  *  (of  the 
citadel:  see  AV,  RVmg).  Finally,  'court'  in  Am. 7  13  AV 
is  used  in  a  different  sense,  with  reference  to  the  royal  *  palace  * 
(cp  RV). 

A  later  designation  of  the  temple  court  is  mT;r,  *izdrdh 
(2  Ch.  49,  along  with  isn,  and  6i3t ;  oiJXi^),  a  word  Ot 
uncertain  origin  common  in  MH,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  equally  obscure  miy.  EV  'settle,'  RV^ff-, 
better.  '  ledge.'  viz.  of  the  altar  (Ezek.  4314-20  45i9t). 

In  NT  auX^  is  applied  to  the  sheepfold  (Jn.  IO116), 
and  the  temple  enclosure  (Rev.  11a).  Elsewhere  (in 
the  Gospels)  RV  regularly  reads  *  court '  for  AV 
•palace'  {e.g.,  Mt.26369  Mk.  14 54 66)  or  'hall'  (Mk. 
15 16  Lk.2255).  and  nowhere  recognises  (with  Meyer, 
etc. )  the  classical  usage  of  o^Xi).  to  denote  a  house  or 
building. 

The  'fore-court'  (Mk.  14  68  RV««-,  Trpoai'Xtor)  is 
the  first  of  the  two  (or  more)  courts  which  the  larger 
buildings  contained  :  see  Holse. 

COUSIN  (ANCyiOC;  Col.  4 10  RV,  .^V  'sister's 
son'),  in  classical  Greek  a  'first  cousin'  or  'cousin' 
generally;  also  'nephew,*  'niece.'  In  Xii.36it  it 
renders  nil  p.  Tobit  is  called  the  dFe^t(ij  of  Raguel 
(Tob.72;  also96[K]). 

In  Lk.  I36  58  the  word  (<rvy)wij«,  <nryy<m)  is  quite  general ; 
RV  in  NT  rightly  always  'kinsman,'  'kinswoman,*  pT.  'kins- 
folk.' In  I  Esd. 37  442  1  Mace.  11 31  (RV  'kinsm.in  )  it  is  a 
title  given  by  a  king  to  one  whom  he  desired  to  honour. 

COXTTHA,  RVCuTHA  (Koy6A[A],  om.  BL),  a  family 
of  Nethinim  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  $  8)  1  Esd. 
532  |.\]— unmeniioned  in  Ezra'i52  Neh.754 — whose  name  may 
possibly  be  connected  with  Cuthah  (2  K.  I7.24X 

COVENANT.  The  word  nnn  {bmth)  probably 
occurred  about  285  times  in  the  original  OT.  Its 
_    m  constant  rendering  in  €$  is  5ia$i^Krj  {awdi^iaj 

1.   Aerms.  ^^^  jjg.     ^^^^^^    ^j^j    ^^   irpoar&y tiara 

[A],  I  K.  11 11).  £ua0-fiK-ri  is  used  in  a  few  instances 
for  a  kindred  term.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in 
the  original  Hebrew  te.xts  of  Exclesiasticus,  i  Maccabees, 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  Assumption  of  Moses.  Jubilees, 
Judith,  the  Apocalypse  of  E>ra,  and  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs,  nna  was  used  at  least  seventy 
times  where  our  versions  give  iiadijKriy  cvp$iiKrij  or  an 
equivalent. 

Aquila  and  S\inmachus  usually,  Theodotion  frequently, 
rendered  the  wore!  KrvvBrjicii.  Both  words  are  found  in  Wi>,dom  o< 
Solomon  and  2  Maccabees.  The  NT  writers,  following  the  Alex- 
andri.in  ver>ion,  used  exclusively  Jiotfi^ini,  and  this  determined  the 
usage  in  early  Christian  literature.  The  Targums  translated 
invariably  D'^pl  the  Pesh.  of  the  OT  gives  f  x^',^  but  in 
Mai.  24  Zech.  On  transliterates  Jia^m),  the  method  adopted 
also  by  the  EdesMine  versions  of  the  NT.  In  Enoch  006, 
Ethiopic  utahala  probably  represents  jia^ifci),  originally  c"p. 

It  is  significant  that  the  .AssjTio-Babylonian  is  the 
only  cognate  language  in  which  the  word  has  been  found. 
/?/>//■// means:  (i)  fetter;  (2)  alliance, 
covenant ;  ( 3 )  firmness,  solidity.   Fetters 

WOTd'^bfiiith.'  ^'^^®  P^'^^^  "P^"  ^^^  culprit,  the 
vanquished  enemy,  the  representative 
of  a  conquered  city  or  country,  to  hold  him  and  to 
signify  power  over  him  ;  in  chains  he  received  his  own 
sentence  or  the  decree  touching  his  home  and  people 
(Sennacherib,  ii.  71  ;  5  R.  2,  109  etc.).  A  fettered 
rival  might  be  put  under  obligations  and  made  an  ally, 
and  such  an  enforced  subordination  might,  by  a  simple 
metaphor,  be  designated  'enchainment.'  This  term 
was  then  extended  to  every  alliance,  even  where  the 
parties  were  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  a  mutually 
binding  decree,  as  in  the  case  of  Kara-inda^  and 
Asur-b^l-nisisu.  2  R  65  (K.  4406).  As  ecjuals  did  not 
actually  lay  shackles  upon  each  other,  this  is  evidently 
a  figurative  use  of  the  word  ;  and  as  the  thought  of 
mutual  obligation  cannot  have  been  immediately 
suggested  by  the  imposition  of  fetters,  it  is  as  clearly 
secondary.  The  royal  word  of  judgment  or  assuranc-e, 
particularly  when  strengthened  by  an  oath,  was  the 
fetter  that  could  not  be  broken.     A  'fettered'  house 
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was  one  firmly  built,  a  '  fettered '  place  one  surrounded 
by  solid  walls,  2  R  38,  15-17  (cp  birtu ;  fortress, 
fortified  town,  from  the  same  root,  Shalm.  ob.  34,  and 
see  Del.  Ass.  HWB,  185). 

From  the  Amarna  correspondence  we  know  that  some 
time  before  the  Hebrew  invasion  a  Babylonian  dialect 
p.  was    written,    and   undoubtedly   also  to 

.  ^^  some  extent  spoken,  in  Palestine.  The 
^  T~  Israelites  may  therefore  have  become 
acquainted  with  this  term  through  the 
Amorites.  In  the  nomadic  state,  the  priestly  oracle  by 
the  casting  of  lots,  the  m*n.  probably  sufficed.  Agri- 
cultural and  city  life  called  for  increased  civil  authority. 
It  is  possible  that  nna  in  the  sense  of  'binding 
ordinance,'  *  sentence,'  was  adopted  to  supply  the  need 
of  a  corresponding  word  to  designate  the  judicial 
decision  of  a  ruler. 

In  the  Elohistic  narratives  the  denominative  rna  occurs  with 
the  significance  '  to  appoint '  (i  S.  17  8^  The  noun  was  still  used 
by  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  to  denote  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  (3830._  The  fact  that  the  dominant  id^ 
attached  to  the  word  at  all  times  was  that  of  a  binding  decree  is 
better  accounted  for  by  thb  Babylonian  derivation  than  by 
recourse  to  the  Arabic  bard  '  to  sever.'  It  also  yields  a  satis* 
factory  explanation  of  the  early  appearance  of  nna,in  the  sen.se 
of 'alliance,' and  its  occurrence  with  the  signification  of  'com- 
munity,' 'nation.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  sometimes-observed 
ceremony  of  passing  between  the  severed  pieces  of  an  animal  in 
making  a  solemn  pledge  may  have  been  an  inheritance  from  the 
nomadic  period.  In  the  phrase  nna  m3i  possibly  testifying  to 
this  liie,  the  verb  throws  no  more  light  upon  the  noun  than  in 
the  Greek  opxta  -ti\kvtKv  ;  whilst  the  secondary  meaning  of  m3» 
'to  decree  (cp  the  gloss  to  Hag.  25),  bears  witness  to  the 
primary  and  persistent  significance  of  n^a* 

The  classical  distinction  between  diaO^Ktj  (diathiki^ 
will)  and  avpOifKrf  (synthiki,  agreement)  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

<rvv0^Kr\  is  exclusively  used  of  a  political  alliance  in  i  and 
2  Mace.  Aquila's  preference  for  <rvi^<n)  cannot  be  explained 
by  prejudice  ;  its  use  by  Symmachus  was  evidently  dictated  by 
considerations  of  stvle  ;  even  Theodotion's  conservatism  did  not 
prevent  him  from  abandoning  at  times  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  oldest  Greek  version.  In  view  of  this,  the  deliberate  choice 
of  liaBtiKH  by  the  Alexandrian  translators  can  scarcely  have 
been  due  to  anything  else  than  a  consciousness  of  the  funda* 
mental  meaning  of  nna.  This  likewise  applies  to  the  indepen- 
dent rendering  of  the  word  by  cp  in  the  Targums. 

(i. )  Civil. — In  civil  life  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have 
employed  the  word  to  denote  sentence,  decree,  ordin- 
4.  SnAcialised  ^"^'  ^^^"^®'  ^^^'  P'^g^'  testament, 
aignmcations.  ^"'•''"^'  ^,^y«"^^'  community,  nation. 
axi^MMUMMKv^sfMxu.  ^  gucccssful  Icadcr  agamst  the  enemy 

was  in  early  Israel  designated  a  judge  (oBir),  because 
the  foe  was  regarded  as  a  transgressor,  the  victory  as 
a  judgment,  and  the  valorous  chief  as  the  natural  arbiter 
in  internal  feuds  (cp  Government,  §  17).  Even  the  king 
was  a  judge  as  well  as  a  warrior,  i  K.  3 16^  fj],  i  S.820 
[E].  When  this  unity  of  the  judicial  and  administrative 
functions  ceased,  the  old  term  designating  the  decision 
of  a  ruler  remained  in  legal  phraseology.  A  collection 
of  judicial  decisions  (oTDBrD)  was  called  a  b€rith-book, 
Ex.  247  [E],  the  sentence  was  termed  a  bfirith  (Ecclus. 
3833).  But  it  also  continued  to  denote  the  victor's 
decree  affecting  the  condition  of  a  city  that  capitulates 
{e.g. ,  Jabesh,  i  S.  11 1  [J]),  a  territory  that  is  ceded  {e.g. , 
Ishbaals,  represented  by  Abner,  2S.  3ia/.  21  [J]),  a 
rival  kingdom  that  is  forced  to  come  to  terms  {e.g., 
Benhadad's,  i  K.  2O34  [E]),  or  a  kingdom  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dependence  {e.g.,  Zedekiah's,  Ez.  17 13-19) ;  and 
it  was  applied  to  the  ordinance,  statute,  law,  or  con- 
stitution imposed  by  a  king  upon  his  own  people,  as 
David's  (2S.  SsfJ]),  Josiah's  (2K.233),  Zedekiah's 
(Jer.  34  8^),  Antiochus's  (Dan,  927  :  '  he  shall  impose 
severe  regulations  on  the  many  during  one  week'). 
Such  a  royal  declaration  was  considered  inviolable  ;  a 
king  would  not  go  beyond  his  word  in  severity,  nor  fail 
to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  Jabeshites  regarded  their 
lives  as  safe,  if  Nahash  would  solemnly  declare  his 
willingness  to  rule  over  them  as  his  servants.  Antiochus 
Eupator  is  severely  censured  (Is.  338)  for  himself 
violating  the  constitutional  rights  be  had  granted  (z 
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Mace.  6  59  ^ ;  2  Mace.  13  22  J^. ).  Thus  the  word  assumed 
the  meaning  of  'pledge.'  The  captains  pledged  them- 
selves to  obey  Jehoiada  (2K.  II4),  the  nobles  of 
Jerusalem  to  set  their  slaves  free  (Jer.  348^ ),  Zechariah 
and  other  citizens  to  drive  away  their  wives  (EzralOs). 

(ii. )  Domestic. — Applied  to  domestic  relations  the 
berith  was  at  first  simply  '  the  law  of  the  husband  * 
(Rom.  72).  Since  a  wife  was  captured,  Ixjught,  or  given 
in  marriage,  her  absolute  subjection  to  a  man's  authority 
was  properly  characterised  as  'enchainment.'  Social 
development,  however,  without  introducing  the  idea  of 
equality,  tended  to  emphasise  the  obligations  that  go  with 
power.  The  husband's  bfirith  became  a  solemn  pledge 
given  before  witnesses  (Ez.  168  Mai.  214).  In  this  sense 
the  word  could  be  used  also  of  the  wife.  In  Prov.  2 17 
hmVk  nna  seems  to  mean  '  the  promise  by  her  God  * ; 
the  same  pledge  of  faithfulness  is  alluded  to  in  Ez.  16  61 
('  not  for  the  sake  of  thy  promise '),  and  possibly  also  in 
4  Esdr.  25.  A  father's  decision  was  binding  upon 

his  children.  Especially  the  last  paternal  decree,  the 
testament,  was  irrevocable.  Whether  it  was  a  dis- 
position of  property  or  a  dispensation  of  blessings  and 
curses,  deemed  effectual  in  antiquity,  it  was  termed  a 
berith  (Gal.  3 15  Heb.  9x6/;  Test,  xii,  pair,  passim), 
and  had  the  nature  of  a  promise. 

(iii. )  International. — Between  nations  equal  in  power 
a  favour  conferred  or  promised  calls  for  a  gift  in  return. 
To  perpetuate  mutually  advantageous  relations,  pledges 
are  exchanged.  In  this  way  political  alliances  may 
arise  with  mutual  obligations.  The  best  example  of 
such  a  covenant  is  that  between  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(provided  the  Deuteronomistic  note,  i  K.  626  [la],  can  be 
relied  upon).  Of  this  nature  were  probably  also  the 
agreements  between  Hezion  and  Abijah,  Benhadad  and 
Asa,  and  Benhadad  and  Baasha,  referred  to  in  i  K.  15i9 
[J].  The  bCrlth  with  Assyria,  Hos.  122  [i],  was  originally 
intended  as  an  alliance  of  this  kind,  though  Hosea  had 
reason  to  complain  that  out  of  such  alliances  there 
grew  only  new  rights,  i.e.,  demands  (10 4).  Simon's 
league  with  Rome  was  of  the  same  character  ( i  Mace. 
14242640  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  73).* 

(iv. )  Fictions. — Since  the  relations  of  nations  were 
thus  frequently  regulated  by  a  bCrith,  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  basis  should  sometimes  have  been  assumed 
without  sufficient  foundation.  When  the  once  peaceful 
Arabic  neighbours  began  to  push  the  Edomites  out  of 
Mount  Seir,  Obadiah  looked  upon  this  as  a  breach  of 
covenant  on  the  part  of  allies  {v.  7).  The  simultaneous 
attack  of  several  peoples  on  the  Jewish  commonwealth 
described  in  i  Mace,  hxff.,  seemed  to  the  author  of  Ps. 
836  to  be  the  result  of  an  alliance  against  Yahwi — i.e., 
Israel.  If  Amos  19^  is  in  its  right  place  (see  Amos, 
§  9  a),  Tyre  is  charged  with  forgetting  the  •  covenant  of 
brothers'  with  some  other  city  or  people,  probably 
Phoenician  ;  kinship  is  the  basis  of  the  assimiption. 
Zech.  11 10/  probably  describes  a  change  in  the  p)olicy 
of  the  reigning  pontiff  as  regards  the  Gentiles,  rather 
than  actual  alliances  with  neighbouring  states,  as  the 
consequent  internal  feud  suggests.  It  is  also  natural 
that  recoiu-se  should  be  had  to  the  same  fiction  to 
justify  or  to  condemn  present  conditions  and  demands. 
In  the  Negeb,  tribes  of  Israelitish  and  Idumaean  extrac- 
tion assured  themselves  of  their  rights,  against  the 
Philistines,  to  certain  wells  and  oases,  by  virtue  of  a 
solemn  pledge  given  by  Abimelech  of  Gerar  to  their 
heros  eponymus,  Isaac  (Gen.  2628  fJ]  2127^  [E]). 
Similarly,  the  border  lines  between  Arama?an  and 
Israelitish  territory  in  Gilead  were  regarded  as  fixed  by 
an  agreement  between  I^ban  and  Jacob,  securing  also 
the  rights  of  certain  Arama?an  enclaves  on  Israelitish 
soil  (Gen.  13 44  fJ]).  Certain  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Gibeonites  (see  Gibeon),  gave  rise  to  the 
story  told  in  Josh.  96/  15/  fJ]  9 11  [E] — a  story  which 
shows  how  unobjectionable  such  alliances  with  the 
natives  were  considered  in  earlier  times.  When  pro- 
1  X  Mace  8  Z7  a  Mace.  4 1 1  are  scarcely  historical. 
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pbetic  teaching  had  led  to  a  recognition  of  the  baneftd 
influences  upon  the  life  of  Israel  of  Canaanitish  modes 
of  thought  and  worship,  the  warning  took  the  form  of 
a  prohibition  of  alliances  projected  into  the  period  pre- 
vious to  the  invasion  (DtZa  Jud.22  [EH.]  Ex.  233a 
[£]  Ex.  34 13 15  []])'  <3^- 14  >3'  though  found  in  a  late 
Midrash.  may  reflect  the  memory  of  a  long  dominant 
Canaanitish  majority  in  Hebron,  since,  with  all  the 
glorification  of  Abrajn,  the  three  chiefs  Mamre,  Eshcol, 
and  Aner  are  designated  as  nnnn  *Vy3i  *  holders  of  the 
pledge. '  To  legitimatise  the  Davidic  dynasty.  Jonathan 
was  represented  as  having  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour 
oi  David,  while  Saul  was  still  alive,  on  condition  of 
remaining  next  to  the  king  in  rank  ( i  S.  23 17  /.  [£]). 
Such  an  action  on  his  part  was  then  accounted  for  by 
the  story  of  a  still  earlier  Yahwi-bftrith  of  friend- 
ship (i  S.  18 3  [EJ),  referred  to  again  in  i  S.  208x6 
[RJ.  The  friendship  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain  David's 
kindness  to  Jonathan's  family  ;  but  the  passage  testifies 
to  the  custom  of  pledging  friendship  by  an  oath  and  a 
solemn  ceremony. 

(v.)  B/ri/h=*  nation.' — In  Dan.  11  aa  jru  TJa  is  the 
title  given  to  Onias  III.  This  probably  means  prince 
or  ruler  of  the  nation.  The  tnp  nna,  DaiL  11 3830,  is 
the  holy  nation  against  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
directed  his  attention  and  his  fury ;  and  tnp  rra  *3Ty 
are  the  apostates  who  abandoned  the  holy  nation  and 
lived  like  the  Gentiles  (cp  i  Mace  lis,  also  Judith 9 13 
I  Mace.  I63).  These  ren^ades  are  <^led  nna  ttbho. 
Dan.  11 3a  ;  '  those  that  bring  condemnation  upon  the 
nation,'  are  responsible  for  its  misfortunes.  This 
significance  should  probably  also  be  given  to  the  word 
in  Ps.7420  (Hitz.,  Che.).  The  nna  tk'?d,  Mai. 3i, 
may  be  the  angelic  representative  of  the  nation.  At  a 
somewhat  earlier  period  in  some  inserted  passages  in 
II.  Is.  (see  Isaiah,  il  §  16,  Che.  SBOT)  xm  seems 
already  to  occur  in  this  sense.  The  context  indicates  that 
oy  TTVi,  Is.  426  498,  is  meant  to  designate  Israel  as  an 
independent  organised  community  (lit  •  a  commonwealth 
of  a  [)eople  ').^  Until  Israel  had  r^ained  its  status  of 
independence  it  could  not  rebuild  the  ruined  cities,  or 
restore  the  land  to  its  former  glory.  This  meaning 
may  possibly  be  traced  still  further  back ;  Baal-berith 
{g-v.),  as  the  Elohist  designates  the  god  of  Shechem, 
may  mean  'god  of  the  community.'  The  word  used 
of  the  city-kingdom  of  Shechem  in  the  seventh  century 
(cp  Ass.  birht,  ,Jrm,  fortified  town)  may  well  have  been 
applied  to  the  ardently  desired  kingdom  of  Zion  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth. 

(vi. )  Metaphorical. — MetaphcMically  n*l3  is  used  in 
Job31 1  of  the  law  that  Job  has  imposed  upon  his  eyes 
that  they  shall  not  look  upon  a  virgin ;  in  40a8  [41 4]  of 
the  pledge  which  Leviathan  is  not  likely  to  give,  that  he 
will  allow  himself  to  be  captured  and  become  a  slave  ; 
and  in  6  23  of  Job's  agreement  with  the  stones  of  the  field 
that  they  shall  not  prevent  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 

No  important  transaction  was  done  in  antiquity 
without  religious  sanction.  The  oath  and  the  curse 
B  Reliffiona  ^^^  extensively  used  in  judicial  proceed- 

fULn^on.  ^'^^^  ^^S^s^^^'v®  enactments,  and  political 
treaties.  Before  passing  sentence,  the 
judge  pronounced  a  curse  or  adjuration  to  arouse  the 
conscience  and  elicit  a  confession  (i  K.831  [D]  Nu.52i 
[P]  Lev.Sx  [P]  Prov.29a4  Mt.2663).  A  pledge  or 
promise  was  made  more  binding  by  a  curse  (hSk,  Biz.  17 16 
Deut.  29"  [12]  20  [21]).  To  set  forth  symbolically  this 
curse,  animals  were  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  person  giving 
the  pledge  passed  between  the  severed  parts,  signifying 
his  readiness  to  be  thus  destroyed  himself,  if  he  should 
fail  to  keep  his  promise.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
only  passages  where  this  ceremony  is  referred  to  (Gen. 

1  Cp  Q'^M  ins  'a  wild  ass  of  a  man,'  r.r,  a  wild  man,  Gen. 
16  T 2.  So  in  the  main  Dubm,  though  his  conception  of  nn3  i* 
difTerent.  Di.,  Kraetzschniar  (/?/V  liundesvorstellungy  169),  and 
Kostcrs  explain  'a  covenant  with  the  people' — i.e.^  one  in  or 
through  whom  my  covenant  with  the  people  is  realised. 
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15  and  Jer.  84x8/. ),  there  is  no  question  of  an  alliaDce, 
and  only  one  party  passed  between  the  pieces  (cp  Dictjrs 
Cretensis.  Ephemeris  belli  Trojani,  L  15).  Whether 
this  custom  was  observed  also  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  as  was  the  case  in  Babylonia,  if  Ephrem  was 
correctly  informed  {Comment,  to  Gen.  15),  is  uncertain, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  justification  for  connecting 
this  rite  in  particular  with  an  agreement  between  two 
parties,  or  for  supposing  nna  to  have  been  the  name  of 
a  ceremony  of  which  it  was  an  essential  part  In  most 
instances  no  doubt  the  oath  sufficed.  Sometimes  the 
right  hand  was  given  in  addition  (Ez.  17 18, 2  Mace  1322), 
or  a  handshake  took  the  place  of  the  oath  (EzralOx9 
Prov.  61  17 18  2226).  It  is  possible  that  during  the  oath 
salt  was  sometimes  thrown  into  the  fire  to  intensify  by 
the  crackling  soimd  the  terror- inspiring  character  of 
the  act,  originally  to  render  more  audible  the  voice  of 
the  deity  in  the  fire,  hence  the  salt-b&ith  (Lev.  213  [P] 
Nu.l8i9[P]  aCh.135).  As  vows  were  taken  and 
agreements  made  at  some  shrine,  the  nimien  dwell'mg 
in  the  sacred  stone  or  structure  was  the  chief  witness 
(Gen.3l48[J3  sa[E]  Josh.24a7[E]  aK.114233),  and 
a  sacrificial  meal  preceded  or  followed  the  act  (Gen. 
2630  Q]  31 46  [J]  Ex.  24 II  Q]  2  S.  Sao  [J]).  The  sprink- 
ling of  sacrificial  blood  upon  the  worshipper,  a  survival 
of  the  custom  of  sharing  it  with  the  deity,  appears  to 
have  disappeared  early  from  the  cult  But  it  may  have 
continued  longest  in  the  case  of  persons  taking  a  solemn 
pledge,  as  is  suggested  by  its  use  in  the  installation  of 
priests  (Ex.  29ao  [P]  Lev.  8 23  [P]).  This  would  accoimt 
for  the  term  bfirith- blood  (Ex.248  [E]).  Where  an 
alliance  was  desired  presents  were  offered  by  the  party 
taking  the  initiative  (Gen.  21 87  [E] :  probably  the  sacri- 
ficial animals  ;  Hos.  122  [i]^)- 

Since  a  decree,  pledge,  or  compact  was  thus,  as  a 

A  Divin«  "^^'    ""^^'^^^  ^  some  sacred    rite    at    a 

•  hArf th '  sanctuary,  the  word  nna  readily  assmned 

a  religious  significance,  and  was  applied  to 

a  solemn  declaration  of  the  deity. 

(L)  In  /,  £,  and  early  Prophets. — In  the  earliest 
Judaean  narrative  Yahw^  gives  to  Abram  a  promise 
that  his  descendants  shall  possess  Palestine  and  symboli- 
cally invokes  upon  himself  a  ciu^e,  if  he  shall  fail  to 
keep  it  (Gen.  15 18  Q]  ;  cp  Gen.  24  7  U]).  When  Moses 
is  reluctant  to  leave  the  moimtain-home  of  his  god  and 
pleads  for  an  assurance  that  Yahwfe  shall  go  with  him,  a 
solemn  promise  is  given  him  (Ex.  84 10  a  [J]  ;  add,  wth 
^BFL^  n?).  The  original  context  can  scarcely  have  been 
anything  else  than  a  declaration  that  Yahw6  will  ac- 
company his  servant,  probably  in  *  the  messenger,'  the 
mn*  ^K^  This  promise  was  no  doubt  also  referred  to 
by  the  Elohist,  though  the  importance  of  the  ark  in  his 
narrative  (cp  Nit  10  33/  [E])  renders  it  probable  that 
Yahw^'s  presence  was  here  connected  with  this  paUadium. 
After  the  subjugation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  first  kings 
of  Israel  the  question  arose  as  to  the  justice  of  this  deed. 
Israel's  right  to  the  land  was  then  established  by  the 
fiction  of  a  promise  given  to  the  mythical  ancestor.  A 
religious  problem  of  grave  importance  was  how  Yahwi, 
whose  home  was  on  Sinai,  or  Horeb,  could  manifest 
himself  at  the  Palestinian  sanctuaries.  The  solution 
was  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  go  with  Moses  in 
*  the  messenger. '  The  story  of  Elijah's  visit  to  Horeb 
was  probably  written  early  in  the  eighth  century ;  in  it 
nna  occurs  in  the  sense  of  commandment  (i  K.  19 14)- 
This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Dt  389*  (the 
Blessing  of  Moses),  as  the  parallel  thtck  shows,  and  in 
Josh.  7 II  [E].  Hosea  uses  the  word  to  denote  an 
injunction  of  Yahw6  upon  the  beasts  of  the  field  not  to 
harm  Israel  (2ao[i8]),  and  a  commandment  of  Yahwi  in 
general  (81 ;  possibly  also  67).  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  prophet,  who  through  a  sad  domestic  experience 
learned  to  apply  the  figure  of  a  marriage  to  Yahw^s 
relation  to  Israel,  never  employs  bftrith  in  the  sense  of 
a  covenant.  The  r'Kn  nna  was  probably  still  simply 
the  law  of  the  husband,  and  the  idea  of  a  covenant  with 
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Yahwfe  had  not  yet  been  formed.  The  covenant  with 
death,  the  compact  with  Sh6ol  (Is.  28 1518),  appears  to 
be  an  alliance  with  the  powers  of  the  nether  world, 
implying  mutual  stipulations.  Men  who  preached  the 
destruction  of  Israel  and  Yahw^'s  independence  of  the 
people,  would  not  be  likely  to  characterize  the  existing 
relation  by  a  term  current  in  necromancy. 

(ii. )  Deuteronomist. — Even  the  transformation  of  the 
Yahwistic  and  Elohistic  narratives  of  the  Horeb-bfirith, 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  by  which  the  promise  given 
to  Moses  became  a  solemnly  imposed  law  (the  Decalogue 
of  J,  Ex.  3415-26.  and  that  of  E,  Ex.  2O1-17),  and  the 
judicial  decisions  of  the  bSrith  book,  Ex.  20  23-23  33,  be- 
came divine  injunctions,  does  not  contemplate  an  alliance. 
In  the  law  promulgated  by  Josiah  in  621  (not  likely  to 
be  found  outside  of  Di.  12-26  ;  but  see  Deuteronomy, 
§5/.)  the  word  does  not  occur.  But  this  law  was 
designated  at  the  outset  as  a  bfirith-book  (2  K.  23  221). 
It  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  Ex. 
20  23  ff.  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  strongly  emphasised 
by  the  Deuteronomistic  writers  and  enlarged  to  one  given 
to  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  well  (Dt.  431  7ia  8x8  2  K.  13  23 
[Dt.];  cp  also  Dt.  IB35  6 10 1823  78  81  etc.).  At  a 
time  when  Judah  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  its 
heritage,  faith  took  refuge  in  this  divine  assurance, 
manifesting  Yahwe's  love,  and  justified  by  the  obedience 
of  the  patriarchs  (Dt  431  IO15  Gen.  264^  [Dt])- 
One  writer  of  this  school  declares  that  Yahwfe  announced 
on  Hctt-eb  his  bfirith  consisting  of  the  ten  words  (Dt. 
4 13  52^),  and  that  thb  bfirith  was  written  on  tablets 
of  stone  (99)  and  placed  in  the  ark  (see  Ark,  §  i/, 
3,  9).  Another  author  made  the  Josianic  code  the 
basis  of  a  covenant  concluded  in  the  fields  of  Moab 
(Dt.  29912x421  [811  etc.]  2617-19;  q>  the  later  gloss 
29  X  [2869]).  Here  the  idea  of  a  compact  between 
Yahw^  and  Israel  involving  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions is  fully  developed.  Yahw^  pledges  himself  to 
make  Israel  his  own  people,  distinct  from,  honoured 
above  all  others ;  Israel  declares  that  it  will  make 
Yahw^  its  god  and  obey  his  commandments.  This 
conception  was  subsequently  transferred  also  to  the 
Horeb-bfirith  ;  cp  Judg.  2i^  [Dt.]. 

(iii. )  Jeremiah  and  £%ekiel. — ^Jeremiah  does  not  seem 
to  have  participated  in  this  development  He  used 
bfirlth  only  to  designate  Josiah's  law,  which  he  r^arded 
as  having  been  given  through  Moses  at  the  time  when 
Yahwfe  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  (II2/681084X3). 
It  is  evident  from  the  context  that  nna  nsn  (11 10) 
indicates  not  the  disannulment  of  a  covenant,  but  the 
breaking  of  a  law  by  disobedience,  the  law  still  remain- 
ing in  force.  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
employs  nna  in  the  sense  of  •  law '  (2O37  :  '  the  fetter  of 
the  law,'  447),  but  also  applies  it  for  the  first  time  to 
the  conjugal  relation  of  Yahwfe  and  Israel  (1685960). 
Marriage  is  here  based  on  mutual  pledges:  it  is  a  covenant 
According  to  E^kiel's  view  of  history,  Yahwfe  had 
entered  into  such  an  alliance  with  Israel  in  Egypt,  but 
the  people  had  by  a  long  career  of  unfaithfulness  forced 
its  dissolution  (16  59).  Yet  he  hopes  that  in  the  future 
Yahwfe  will  renew  his  intimate  relations  with  Israel. 
There  will  be  no  covenant,  however  (for  Israel's  pledge 
cannot  be  trusted  ;  16  61),  but  a  gracious  dispensation  of 
Yahwi  (I662),  everlasting  (3726),  and  full  of  prosperity 
(3425),  ushered  m  by  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
rule  and  the  temple-service  (372526). 

(iv. )  Exilic  times. — How  ardently  the  next  generation 
expected  that  the  fallen  tent  of  David  would  be  raised 
up  again,  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix  to  Amos  (9  xx  ^) 
and  in  the  more  pregnant  form  given  to  the  promise 
a  S.  7x6  [E2]  in  2  S.  235  (oSiy  nna).  Such  hopes  may 
have  been  awakened  by  the  honour  shown  to  Jehoiachin 
by  Amil  Marduk  in  561,  and  may  have  attached  them- 
selves to  his  son  Shkshbazzar  {q.v.).  They  were 
naturally  encouraged  by  the  sympathetic  tone  of  Eteutero- 
Isaiah's  message  (Is.  40-48),  even  though  this  writer 
himself  knows  no  other  Messiah  than  Cyrus.     With  the 
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freer  intercourse  between  the  holy  city  and  the  Jews  of 
the  dispersion,  possible  after  the  Persian  conquest  (cp 
Zech.  6x0),  and  the  appointment  of  Sheshbazzar.  and 
after  him  of  Zerubbabel,  as  governor,  the  Second  Isaiah's 
evangel  was  brought  to  Palestine  and  changed  the 
comfortless  lamentations  of  the  native  population  (Lanu 
3)  into  songs  of  redemptive  suffering  (Is.  42 1-4  49x-6 
60 4-9  52x3-53x2),  or  of  future  restoration  (the  Zion 
songs  in  Is.  49-55).  It  was  felt  that  by  the  accession 
of  a  king  of  the  old  dynasty,  a  living  witness  would 
appear  of  Yahwe's  faithfulness  to  David  (Is.  554  <>)•  a 
restorer  of  the  territory  once  possessed  (Is.  554  ^  Mic. 
48  13  6  x),  a  surety  of  the  promised  dispensation  of  ever- 
lasting peace  (Is.  54xo  553),  and  that  Zion  would  thus 
become  again  an  organised  commimity  (oy  n*T3)t  able 
to  build  up  what  had  fallen  into  ruins,  to  attract 
the  exiles  to  their  spiritual  home,  and  to  teach  the 
nations  the  manner  in  which  Yahw^  should  be  w(x^ipped 
(Is.  426  498). 

(v.)  Haggai,  Zechariah,  etc. — ^The  prophecies  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  bear  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  ro)ralist  sentiment  at  Jerusalem.  The  hopes  of  the 
Jews  proved  illusory ;  but  in  the  midst  of  disappoint- 
ment the  belief  in  Yaihwd's  promises  lived  on.  '  Malachi ' 
felt  assured  that  Yahw6  would  return,  and  accounted  for 
his  delay  by  the  sins  of  the  d^enerate  priestly  descend- 
ants of  the  faithful  and  reverent  Levi,  to  whom  Yahwt's 
promise  (nna)  of  life  and  prosperity  was  given  (2x-9), 
and  of  those  who,  fascinated  by  foreign  women,  had 
forgotten  the  pledge  (nna)  given  to  the  wives  of  their 
youth  (2x4).  The  author  or  authors  of  Is.  56-66  also 
deplored  the  marriages  with  aliens  and  the  survival  of 
forbidden  forms  of  worship,  but  saw  the  remedy  in  the 
law :  the  keeping  of  Yahwd's  commandments  (nna) 
would  render  the  very  eunuch  fit  for  membership  in 
Israel  (564) ;  the  distinction  of  Israel  lay  in  that  gracious 
arrangement  (nna)  by  which  Yahwd's  law,  proclaimed 
by  men  of  the  spirit  and  repeated  by  a  mindful  people, 
would  be  its  perpetual  possession  (592x),  a  divine  dis- 
pensation involving  prosperity  as  a  reward  of  obedience 
(61 8).  The  author  of  Jer.  30/ ,  however,  rises  to  a  far 
greater  height.  He  looks  forward  to  a  new  regime 
based  solely  on  Yahwi's  love,  which  will  take  the  place 
of  the  old  and  less  permanent  relation  (Jer.  31 31  ^ ). 
This  work  may  perhaps  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
Graeco- Persian  war,  when  the  writer  confidently  looked 
for  extraordinary  proofs  of  Yahwi's  pardoning  grace 
(see  Jeremiah,  ii.  §§  7  [iii.]  8  [ii.]). 

(vi.)  P. — ^The  conception  of  the  bftrlth  as  a  gracious 
act  on  the  part  of  God,  by  which  he  binds  himself  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  in  reference  to  Israel  and  the 
world,  implying  the  bestowal  of  blessings  and  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  becomes  dominant  in  the  Priestly  Code. 
The  bCrlth  or  engagement  is  here  carried  back  to 
Abraham  and  Noah.  Beside  the  Noah-bCrith  (Gen. 
9x-x7)  there  is  no  room  for  an  Adam-bfirith ;  beside 
the  Abrahamic  (Gen.  17  ;  cp  Ex.  224  64).  no  need  of  a 
Sinaitic.  The  Noah-bfirith  secures  the  stability  of  earth's 
conditions  and  of  man's  life,  and  the  accompanying  law 
of  blood  is  but  a  beneficent  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race ;  the  Abrahamic  guarantees  to  Israel  the 
land  of  Palestine  and  a  large  population,  and  the 
command  of  circumcision  implies  only  a  distinction 
conferred  upon  this  people  from  which  all  further  favours 
flow.  The  sign  in  the  sky  and  the  sign  in  the  body  are 
constant  reminders  to  the  deity  of  these  merciful  engage- 
ments. By  the  use  of  'a  jn3  and  'a  o'pn  ('establish,' 
occasionally  'maintain')  instead  of 'a  ma  the  nature  of 
the  bftrith  as  a  gift,  a  divine  institution,  is  emphasised. 
Though  the  word  has  thus  become  a  religious  terminus 
iechnicus  in  this  code,  it  still  occurs  with  the  sense 
simply  of  commandment,  Ex.  31  x6  (the  law  of  the 
sabbath),  Lev.  248  (the  ordinance  of  the  shew-bread), 
Lev.  2x3  (the  injunction  concerning  salt),  or  of  promise, 
Nu.  25  xa/  (the  assurance  to  Phinehas  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood  in  his  line). 
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(vii. )  Later  writers.  — The  author  of  Jer.  50  f.  (see 
Jeremiah,  ii.  §§  7,  8  [iii.])  refers  to  the  Abrahamic  dis- 
pensation in  the  spirit  of  the  Priestly  Writer  (see  that 
vividly  expressed  passage  on  the  return  of  the  men  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  Jer.  5O5) ;  *  and  Jer.  14  21  reflects  the 
same  conception.  Ps.  8929  1058  zo  IO645  Ills  also 
show  the  influence  of  this  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Ps.  25 10 14  132 12.  nna  is  only 
a  synonym  of  nny,  and  in  44 18  60x6  78 10  of  n-nn.  In 
Ps.  50  5,  nai  Sy  'nna  'ma.  *  those  who  pledge  their  troth 
to  me  by  sacrifice,'  are  graciously  told  that  Yahwfe  will 
not  demand  excessive  offerings,'  and  in  78 10  the  men  of 
the  Mosaic  period  are  charged  with  not  being  faithful  to 
the  pledge  given  to  Yahwfe.  Besides  the  Abrahamic 

dispensation  (i  Ch.  I615  2  Ch.  614  Neh.  I5  9832),  the 
Chronicler  particularly  emphasises  the  engagement  made 
with  David  (2  Ch.  185  21 7),  but  also  uses  berith  of  a 
pledge  in  general  (2  Ch.  29 10  8432  Neh.  1829).  The 
Prayer  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  8216-44)  is  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Chronicler ;  in  8240  the  author  has  in 
mind  81 33.  but  interprets  the  bfirith  vaguely  as  a  promise 
that  Yahw6  will  not  cease  to  show  mercy  to  Israel 

The  author  of  Ecclesiasticus  {circa  200)  introduces  for 
the  first  time  an  Adam-bCrith  as  an  everlasting  dispensa- 
tion (17 12),  is  led  by  his  biographical  interest  to  mention 
severally  the  divine  promises  to  Noah  (44x8),  Abraham 
{v.  19/),  Isaac  (v.  22),  Jacob  (t/.  23),  Aaron  (45?  15), 
Phinehas  {v.  23/),  and  David  (v.  35  47  n),  and  employs 
the  term  in  the  sense  of  law  (2423  455),  and  of  covenant 
(14 13,  based  on  Is.  28 15.  but  ViKV understood  figuratively ; 
cp  Wisd.  1 16).  The  thought  of  Ecclus.  45 15  (^  iifUpcus 
oifpavov,  D»Dr  ^0*3)  251  is  further  developed  in  Jer.  33 14-26 
(wanting  in  6^*^,  but  translated  by  Theodot. ;  see 
Jeremiah,  §  11) ;  the  divine  arrangements  as  respects 
the  house  of  Levi  and  the  house  of  David  are  as  inviol- 
able as  the  divine  arrangements  in  nature,  the  laws  of 
day  and  night,  of  heaven  and  earth.  Deutero-Zechariah 
(Zech.  9-14— after  198  B.C.;  see  Zechariah,  ii.  §  5) 
promises  deliverance  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  on 
the  ground  of  the  faithful  observance  of  the  sacrificial 
cult  at  the  sanctuary  by  which  Israel  continually  pledges 
its  troth  to  Yah  we  (mna  DTa.  '  because  of  thy  pledge- 
blood  '  ;  9 II :  cp  Ps.  50$).  Dan.  94  (164  B.C. )  refers  to 
God's  merciful  promise  to  bless  his  people.  The  nna 
dV"!];.  Is.  24  5  [c.  128  b.  c.')  is  most  naturally  understood  in 
the  light  of  Ecclus.  17 12,  where  the  Adam-b&ith  also 
involves  the  revelation  of  God's  laws  and  judgments. 
In  I  Mace.  250  OD^niaK  nna  niay  be  a  designation  of 
the  holy  nation,  the  theocracy,  whilst  4xo  probably 
refers  to  the  promise  to  the  patriarchs,  as  254  does 
to  that  to  Phinehas.  In  Ps.  Sol.  10  5.  the  law 
appears  as  a  testimony  of  the  eternal  dispensation 
established  with  the  Fathers  (919).  The  author  of 
Jubilees  quotes  (616)  from  Gen.  9x2/1  and  (15x9)  from 
Gen.  177,  but  in  his  independent  use  of  the  term  shows 
no  trace  of  the  conception  prevailing  in  the  Priestly 
Code.  He  introduces  the  Noah-b^rith  as  a  pledge 
given  by  the  patriarch  (the  original  seems  to  have  read 
"*  *3sV  D^iy  mi  ma),  610.  which  is  renewed  by  the 
people  every  year  through  observance  of  the  feast  of 
weeks  (617).  and  the  Sinai-bfirith  as  a  pledge  which 
Moses  takes  from  the  people  (611);  he  employs  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  'law,*  'statute'  (lio  15 34  24 11 
30  21 ).  and  possibly  uses  it  also  in  the  sense  of  *  theocracy ' 
(635),  where  the  feasts  of  the  Jewish  community  are  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  Gentiles.  '  Arbiter  testamenti 
illius '  (r^j  ^icL6-f}KTii  airrov  fi^frlrTft),  Assumption  of  Moses 
[Charles]  1 14,  seems  to  be  a  translation  of  ^na  n'sto  (cp 
Job  933).  and  represents  Moses,  not  as  a  third  party 
effecting  an  agreement  between  God  and  his  people,  but 

1  Read  with  Co.,  ni^l  and  insert  '3  before  nna,  *Come  let 
us  join  ourselves  (anew)  to  Yahwi,  for  a  lasting  bitfth  cannot 
be  forgotten.' 

2  Cheyne,  however,  takes  Ps.  60  to  have  been  written  as 
an  expression  of  non-sacrificial  religion. 

S  Following  Duhm.    But  cp  Isaiah,  ii.,  §  13. 
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as  the  preacher  proclaiming  his  law  (cp  Amos  6 10  Pro  v. 
2  J 12  etc. ).  This  is  to  be  inferred  already  from  the  suffix 
— it  is  God's  b6rith — and  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  3n  ; 
•  the  commandments  in  respect  of  which  he  was  to  us  a 
mediator ' — i.e. ,  which  he  was  the  means  of  revealing  to 
us  (cp  27).  The  Abraham-bdrith  is  mentioned  in  I2 
8 10  4 12/  Enoch  606  is  a  fragment  of  a  lost  Apocalypse 
of  Noah ;  it  presents  the  Noah-bfirith  as  the  all- 
sufllicient  blessing  of  the  elect 

(i. )  Gospels. — Lk.  I72,  which  refers  to  C<xi's  promise 
to  Abraham,  would  seem  to  have  belonged  originally  to 

_  --—  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  Zechariah  current 
among  the  Baptist's  disciples.  Jesus  him- 
self does  not  seem  to  have  used  the  term  in  any 
sense.  The  thought  of  a  new  dispensation,  so  attrac- 
tive to  his  disciples,  may  not  have  been  foreign  to  his 
own  mind.  If  it  is  not  found  even  where  it  might 
most  naturally  be  expected,  as  in  Mt.  21 43,  the  reason 
may  be  that  his  favourite  expression,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  was  intended  to  convey  a  similar  idea.  His 
words  at  the  paschal  table  have  evidently  undergone 
successive  modifications  and  expansions ;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  trace  Pauline  influences.  At  any  rate 
the  declaration,  *  This  is  the  new  diaOi^Krj  in  my  blood ' 
(i  Cor.  11 25  Lk.  2220),  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  the 
earlier,  'This  is  my  blood  of  the  diaB'^Kri'  (Mt.2628 
Mk.  1424).  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  Jesus  actually 
said  TD'p  Di  p.n.  meaning  thereby  '  This  is  the  blood  in 
which  I  pledge  my  loyalty '  (cp  F^.  50  5  Zech.  9 11).  But 
the  Greek  translation  suggests  an  Aram.  kd'P  Tn  |nn, 
in  which  the  last  word  is  likely  to  be  an  explanatory 
addition  by  a  later  hand,  the  original  utterance  being 
simply  'This  (is)  my  blood.' 

(ii.)  Paul. — In  GaX.SisJ^-  Paul  compares  God's 
assurance  to  Abraham  with  a  man's  testament  {diaO'^KTj), 
which  cannot  lose  its  validity  by  any  arrangement  sub- 
sequent to  his  death,  and  in  addition  seeks  a  proof  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  law  in  the  fact  that  it  was  given  not 
directly  by  God  himself,  but  through  angels  and  a 
human  agent  {fualTrjs,  used  as  in  Assump.  Mos.  1 14  8 12). 
In  424  he  contrasts  the  present  Jewish  common- 
wealth (^  vvv  *IepowraXiJ^t).  deriving  its  existence  as  a 
theocracy  (dca^i^o;)  from  the  legislation  on  Sinai  with 
the  heavenly  society  (^  ILiki>  *l€pov<ra\-f)fi)  fi-om  which  by 
spirit-birth  the  new  theocracy  derives  its  life  (cp  Heb. 
1 2  22 ).  The  new  form  of  government  ( 5tatf ijiciy) ,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  was  possible  only  through  the  death  of 
Jesus  abolishing  the  authority  of  the  Law  (hence  the 
change  to  iv  ry  ifu}  aXfiari,  *  through  my  blood,' 
I  Cor.  11 25),  and,  as  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  order  by  enforced  obedience  to  external  statutes, 
consisted  in  a  free,  love-prompted  surrender  of  life  to 
the  divine  spirit's  guidance  (2  Cor.  36).  The  idea  of  a 
special  arrangement  {diad-^KTj),  still  in  the  future,  by 
which  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved  (Rom.  11 26/.),  does  not 
introduce  a  foreign  element  into  Paul's  conception  of 
the  spiritual  theocracy  (for  it  implies  only  deliverance 
from  sin),  but  is  a  concession  to  particularism,  out  of 
harmony  with  his  general  attitude,  and  due  to  his 
patriotic  feelings  (Rom.  9j^.).  Paul  also  uses  the  word 
as  a  designation  of  the  OT  (2  Cor.  8 14). 

(iii.)  OtAer  writers. — In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Abrahamic  dispensation  yields  to  that  of  Melchizedek. 
Abraham  is  introduced  only  as  an  example  of  patient 
reliance  upon  God's  promises  (615),  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  priestly  order  inferior  to  that  of  Mel- 
chizedek  (74^ ) ;  Jer.  81 31 J^.  is  recognised  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  often  promised  new  constitution  {diaOriKti 
88^  10 16) ;  but  it  is  argued  that,  as  a  man's  testament 
{dia07)Kri)  is  not  valid  until  after  his  death  (9 16/.). 
and  as  consequently  the  Mosaic  constitution  possessed 
no  validity  until  a  death  had  taken  place  (that  of  the 
sacrificial  animal),  so  the  better  Christian  dispensa- 
tion could  not  be  ushered  in  except  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  (9x5  x8  ^) ;  this  departure  of  Jesus  is,  besides, 
regarded  as  necessary  in  order  that  he  might  be  a 
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priest — as  he  could  not  be  on  earth  (7x3/) — in  the 
celestial  temple  (620  9zz),  and  as  such  bear  the 
responsibility  for  the  new  arrangement  {(yyvos  7  2a), 
and  on  God's  behalf  make  it  operative  {fjLeairrjs  86  9 15 
1224)  by  sprinkling  the  blood  on  men's  consciences, 
thus  pledging  and  devoting  them  to  the  new  priestly 
service  ( 1 0 19,  cp  Ex.  29  ao  [P]  I.ev.  8  23  [P]).  The  •  ark 
of  the  law*  {diaS^Kr})  is  mentioned  in  Heb.  94  (cp 
Rev.  11 19).  In  Eph.  2x2  the  one  great  promise  is  con- 
sidered as  renewed  by  a  series  of  solemn  assiu*ances 
{al  SiaOrJKai  ttjs  ^ira77eX/a$).  Peter's  contemporaries 
are  represented  in  Acts 3 25  as  'sons' — i.e.,  heirs,  who 
might  enter  into  possession  of  the  promise  {SiaOifiKfj) 
to  Abraham,  whilst  in  78  the  word  dtad'/jicrj  is  used  to 
designate  the  ordinance  of  circumcision.  ^ 

The  most  recent  inquiry  into  the  historical  meaning  of  bfrfth 
is  Kraetzschmar's  Die  Bundesvorttellung  itn  Alten  Testament 
(•96).  See  also  Valeton,  ZATWVIx-^q.  224-26018245^70 
[92/?] ;  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung-  d.  IsreuliUn  u.  Juden  zu  a. 
Freitiden,  46,  87/  176,  214  1*96];  WRS  Rei.  SemA^,  269^ 
312^  479 Jf'f  A7«.  46 J^ ;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  *Covenxmt'  in  the 
Ejcpositor,  Nov.  '98,  pp.  321-336.  n.  S. 

COVERLET  (T33P).  2  K.  8  xst  RV.     See  Bed,  §  3 
COVEES  (nibp).  Ex.  37 16,  eta  ;  see  Cup,  6. 
COW  (rn^).  Is.  11 7.     See  Cattle,  §  2. 

COZ,  RV  strangely  Hakkoz  (flp ;  Kcoe  [B'^A], 
eeKCoe  [ee  superscr.]  [B»***«»-],  kcoc  [L])  of  Judah 
(i  Ch.  48).  The  name  is  probably  not  connected  with 
Hakkoz,  As  it  occurs  nowhere  else,  perhaps  we  should 
read  Tekoa  (y^pB,  ^eicwc ;  cp  6**^).  See  Hakkoz, 
Tekoa. 

COZBI  (^3t3.  'deceitful,'  §79;  cp  Ass.  kuxbu, 
'lasciviousness,'  Haupt,  SBOT  on  Gen.  885),  daughter 
of  Zur  (Nu.  25x5x8),  a  Midianite,  who  was  slain  by 
Phinehas  at  Shittim  (Nu.266-x8.  P  ;  XACB[€]l  [BAFL], 
XOCBiaCJos.  An/,  iv.  6x0 xa]). 

COZEBA,  AV  Chozeba  (na|b),    iCh.4  22t.     See 

ACHZIB,   I. 

CRACKNELS  ( D^'H^D),  i  K.  14  3.     See  Bakemeats. 

CRAFTSMEN,  VALLEY  OF  (D^BHTin  ^|).  Neh. 
11 35  EV     See  Charashim. 

CRANE  (-rtiy;  ctroyOia  [BNAQ]).  Is.  88x4  Jer. 
87t  RV,  AV  by  an  error  [see  below]  'swallow.'  In 
Is.  38 14  there  is  no  •  or '  between  the  first  two  names  in 
MT,  and  ©bkaqf  omits  'dgi/r  altogether,  rendering  the 
other  word  (did)  correctly  x^^t^**^*'  (see  Swallow,  2) ; 
in  the  second  passage  where  in  MT  the  same  two 
words  occur  (Jer.  87)  the  connective  particle  is  again 
omitted,  this  time  by  0.  Hence  it  has  been  suggested 
that  in  neither  place  should  both  words  occur  (Kloster- 
mann,  Duhm,  etc.,  omit  luy  in  Is. ) ;  this  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  fact  that  the  MT  order  of  the 
words  is  reversed  in  Targ.  and  Pesh.  in  Jer.  87.  The 
transposition  misled  most  Jewish  authorities  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  the  two  words  respectively,  and  oiu* 
translators  followed  them.  That  did  (or  rather  o'O :  see 
Swallow,  2)  means  'swallow'  or  'swift'  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  and  so  the  words  'crane'  and  'swallow' 
should  at  least  change  places  (as  in  RV). 

WTiat  'd^ur  means  is  somewhat  uncertain  :  *  probably 
Grus  communis  or  cinerea,  which  is  the  crane  of 
Palestine.  Once  it  bred  in  England.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah  refers  to  its   'chattering';'  and  its  powers  of 

1  On  the  meaning  of  3ia9^«ci},  see  Hatch,  Essays  on  Biblical 
Greek,  p.  47. 
3  Lagarde    suggested    that    it    means    '  bird    of    passage ' 

' jfP  ^J^  *  to  turn  back,  return,*  Uebers.  59X 

•  *The  Heb.  (I-^SJO  properly  signifies  a  shrill  penetrating 
sound,  and  is  therefore  more  applicable  to  the  stridulous  cry  of 
the  swift  than  to  the  deep,  trumpet  •like  blast  of  the  crane.'  See 
the  rest  of  Che. 's  note  in  Propk.  Is.,  ad  loc. 
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giving  utterance  to  loud  and  trumpet-like  sounds  both 
when  in  (light  and  when  at  rest  are  well  known. 

Cranes  are  migratory  birds,  spending  the  siunmer  in  N. 
latitudes  and  the  winter  as  a  rule  m  Central  Africa  and  S.  Asia ; 
but  some  pass  the  cold  season  in  the  plains  of  S.  Judaea.  While 
travelling  they  fly  in  great  flocks,  and  at  times  come  to  rest  on 
the  borders  of  some  stream  or  lake.  They  appear  to  have  fixed 
roosting-places,  to  which  they  return  at  night  m  large  numbers 
Jeremiah  notices  the  regularity  of  their  seasonal  migrations. 

N.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CRATES  (krathc  [A],  -hcac  [V]),  the  name  of  a 
former  viceroy  'in  Cyprus'  (^i  twv  }^\nr(A<a¥),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  citadel  (of  Jerusalem)  by 
SosTRATUS  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes: 
2  Mace.  439. 

CREATION.     1.  Accounts'^  of  Creation. — It  may  be 

regarded  as  an  axiom  of  modern  study  that  the  descrip- 

1    Critiefll   ^^°"^  ^^  creation  contained  in  the  biblical 

stkndpoint.  ^'''^-  ""''  fP«=f"y ,'"  Gen.l..24^.» 

^  are  permanently  valuable  only  m  so  far 

as  they  express  certain  religious  truths  which  are  still 
recognised  as  such  (see  below,  §  25).  To  seek  for  even 
a  kernel  of  historical  fact  in  such  cosmogonies  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  can  no 
longer  state  the  critical  problem  thus :  How  can  the 
biblical  cosmogony  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of 
natural  science  ?  The  question  to  be  answered  is  rather 
this  :  From  what  source  have  the  cosmogonic  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  OT  been  derived  ?  Are  they  ideas  which 
belonged  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  first,  or  were  they 
borrowed  by  the  Hebrews  from  another  people? 

This  question  has  passed  into  a  new  phase  since  the 
most  complete  form  of  the  Creation-story  of  the  Baby- 
2  BabvloniflA  loi^ia.»^s  has  become  known  to  us  in  its 
mie.  cuneiform   original.     True,    the  story 

^  given  in  the  tablets  lies  before  us  in  a 

very  fragmentary  condition.  The  exact  number  of  tablets 
is  uncertain.  Considerable  lacunee,  however,  have  been 
recently  filled  up  by  the  discovery  of  missing  passages,  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  further  excavations  will  one  day 
enable  us  to  complete  the  entire  record.  At  any  rate 
we  are  now  able  to  arrange  all  the  extant  fragments  in 
their  right  order — which  was  not  the  case  a  few  years 
ago — and  so  to  recover  at  least  the  main  features  of  the 
connection  of  the  cuneiform  narrative.  Only  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  contents  can  be  given  here.' 

The  •  Creation-epic '  begins  by  telling  us  that  in  the 
beginning,  before  heaven  and  earth  were  made,  there 
was  only  the  primaeval  ocean-flood.     This  is  personified 
as  a  male  and  a  female  being  (ApsQ  and  Ti&mat). 
Long  since,  when  above  |  the  heaven  had  not  been  named, 

when  the  earth  beneath  I  (still)  bore  no  name, 
when  ApsQ  the  primaeval, — the  generator  of  them, 

_  the  originator  ('OTiiimat,'*  |  who  brought  them  both  forth 
their  waters  in  one  |  together  mingled, 

when  fields  were  (still)  unformed,  |  reeds  (still)  nowhere 
seen — 

1  On  conceptions  of  creation,  see  below,  $|  25-29 ;  on  words, 
see  $  30. 

'It  may^  be  observed  here  that  Gen.  3  4^1  was,  originally,  the 
superscription,  not  the  subscription.  Schr.,  in  his  reproduction 
of  the  two  narratives  of  the  primitive  story,  rightly  restores 
it  as  the  heading  {Studien  zur  Kritik  der  Urgesch.y  1863,  p. 
172).  In  that  case  the  priestly  niurrator  can  hardly  have 
continued  with  Gen.  1 1.  Restore  therefore  with  Dt  {Genesis^ 
i7»  39X  'This  is  the  birth-story  of  heaven  and  earth  when 
ElGhim  created  them'  (jrn'^K  Din3DX  Then  continue,  'Now 
the  earth,'  etc  (f.  2).  '  Then  (>od  said,  Let  light  be ;  and  light 
was.*    See  Kautzsch's  translation  (Kau.  HS). 

'  Cp  Del.  Dtu  Bab.  Weltschdp/ungsepos  ('97);  Jensen. 
Kosmol.  268-300;  Zimmem,  in  Gunkel,  Schdpf.  ^01-417:  and 
Ball,  Light  Jrom  the  East,  1-21  ('99).  The  metrical  divisions 
are  well  marked.  The  epic  is  mainly  composed  in  fotur-line 
stanzas,  and  in  each  line  there  is  a  caesura. 

*  (Ass.  Mummu  Ttdmat.  In  line  17  of  this  first  tablet  we 
meet  (most  probably)  with  a  god  call<»i  Mummu.  The  name 
corresponds  to  the  Mwi/fiic  of  Damascius  (see  below,  f  x^  endX 
and  is  rendered  by  Frd.  Del.  in  /. 4,  'the  roaring.'  This  b  by 
no  means  certainly  right ;  for  the  grounds  see  Del.  X19.  Pinches 
renders.  Lady  TiSmat  {Exp.  Times,  3  166X  But  Jensen  warns 
us  that  there  is  another  mummu.  At  any  rate,  the  supposed 
connection  with  q^i  must  be  abandoned.] 
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long  since,  when  of  the  eods  I  not  one  had  arisen, 

when  no  name  had  been  named,  |  no  lot  [been  determined], 
tlun  were  made  |  the  gods,  [...]. 

Thus  the  world  of  gods  came  ioto  being.  Its  harmony, 
however,  was  not  long  maintained.  Ti&raat,  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  was  discontented  with  things  as  they  were, 
and  from  hatred  (it  would  seem)  to  the  newly  pro- 
duced Light,  rebelled  against  the  supreme  gods,  and 
drew  some  of  the  gods  to  her  side.  She  also  for  her 
own  behoof  produced  monstrous  beings  to  help  her  in 
her  fight  This  falling  away  of  TiSmat  called  for  divine 
vengeance.  To  reply  to  the  call,  however,  required  a 
courage  which  none  of  the  upper  gods  possessed,  till  at 
last  Marduk  (Merodach)  oflFered  himself,  on  condition 
that,  after  he  had  conquered  Tiimat,  the  regal  sway 
over  heaven  and  earth  should  be  his.  In  a  solemn 
divine  assembly  this  was  assured  to  him.  He  then 
equip[)ed  himself  for  the  fight,  and  rode  on  the  war- 
chariot  to  meet  Tiamat  and  her  crew.  The  victory  fell 
to  Marduk,  who  slew  Tiftmat,  and  threw  her  abettors 
into  chains. 

This  is  followed  by  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  by  Marduk.  The  process  is  imagined  thus. 
Marduk  cuts  in  two  the  carcase  of  Tiamat  *  (the  per- 
sonified ocean-flood),  and  out  of  the  one  part  produces 
heaven,  out  of  the  other  earth.' 

He  smote  her  as  a  ...  |  into  two  parts ; 

one  half  he  took,  |  he  made  it  heaven's  arch, 
pushed  bars  before  it,  |  suttoned  watchmen, 

not  to  let  out  its  waters  |  he  gave  them  as  a  chaijse. 
Thus  the  uppier  waters  of  Tiamat,  held  back  by  bars, 
form  heaven,  just  as  in  Gen.  1  the  first  step  to  the 
creation  (A  heaven  and  earth  consists  in  the  separation 
of  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters  by  the  firmament. 
Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the  making  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ('stations  for  the  great  gods *). 

After  this  most  unfortimately  comes  a  great  lacuna. 
We  can  venture,  however,  to  state  so  much  as  this — that 
the  missing  passage  must  have  related  the  creation  of 
the  dry  land,  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  men.  In 
support  of  this  we  can  appeal  (i)  to  separate  small 
fragments.  (2)  to  the  account  of  Berossus.  (3)  to  the 
recapitulation  of  the  separate  creative  acts  of  Marduk 
in  a  hymn  to  that  god  at  the  close  of  the  epic,  and  (4) 
to  the  description  of  the  creative  activity  of  Marduk  in 
a  second  cuneiform  recension  of  the  Creation -story 
lately  discovered  (on  the  various  Babylonian  Creation- 
stories,  see  also  below,  §  13^). 

What  then  is  the  relation  between  this  Babylonian 

and  the  chief  biblical  cosmogony?     We  have  no  right 

S  Ral&tiontA  ^^  assume  without   investigation   that 

0^!l     2         ^^^  Hebrew  myth  of  Creation  appears 

uen.ix-Z4a.  in  its  original  form  in  Gen.  1 1-2 4tf.  The 
present  writer  is  entirely  at  one  with  Hermann  Gunkel, 
whose  work  entitled  Schdpfung  u.  CAaos  in  C/rxeil  und 
£ndttit*  (*95)  contains  the  fullest  collection  of  the 
relevant  evidence,  that  this  myth  has  [xissed  through  a 
long  development  within  the  domain  of  Hebraism  prior 
to  the  composition  of  Gen.  \i-1^a.  Only  with  a  clear 
perception  of  this  does  critical  method  allow  us  to  com- 
pare the  latter  document  directly  with  the  Babylonian 
Creation-epic.  Then,  however,  our  surprise  is  all  the 
greater  that  in  spite  of  the  preceding  development  there  is 
still  in  the  main  points,  a  far-reaching  coincidence  between 
the  myths.  For  instance,  both  stories  place  water  and 
darkness  alone  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  personify 
the  primaeval  flood  by  the  same  name  (Tiamat  =  Tehum). 
In  both  the  appearance  of  light  forms  the  beginning  of 
the  new  order.      Whether  the  production  of  light  in 

1  Jensen  denies  that  Tiftmat  is  anywhere  in  the  Creation-epic 
represented  as  a  dragon ;  she  b  always,  he  thinks,  a  woman. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  popular  view  of  Tiiimat  as 
A  serpent  had  no  effect  on  the  poet  of  the  Creation-epic  See 
Dkagon,  f  4^ 

2  [Possibly  the  head  of  Tiiimat  is  referred  to  at  a  later  point  of 
the  story  by  B^rOssus.  ^  See  below,  I  15.] 

*  The  sub-title  of  this  work,  which  will  be  referred  to  again, 
b  *  JCint  religions^euhichtliche  Uniersuchune  Hbtr  Gen,  i,  und 
Ap,Jok%xiu    Mit  Beitr&gen  von  Heiiuich  Anmem.' 
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the  Babylonian  account  was  specified  as  a  separate 
creative  act  or  not  (a  point  on  which  complete  cer- 
tainty cannot  as  yet  be  obtained).  Marduk  is  at  any  rate 
the  god  of  light  na.r'  i^vxijpf*  an«l.  consequently,  his 
battle  with  Tiftmat  is  essentially  a  battle  between  light 
and  darkness.  In  both  accounts  the  creation  of  heaven 
is  effected  through  the  divine  creator's  division  of  the 
waters  of  the  primaeval  flood,  so  that  the  upper  waters 
form  the  heaven.  In  the  Babylonian  epic  this  division 
of  the  waters  of  the  flood  is  in  the  closest  relation  to  the 
battle  with  Tiamat ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  paralle 
description  once  existed  in  the  Hebrew  myth  of  crea- 
tion, though  it  is  but  faintly  echoed  in  Gen.  16/  The 
list  of  the  several  creative  acts  runs  thus  in  the  two 
accounts : — 

Babylonian. 

1.  Heaven. 

2.  Heavenly  bodies. 

3.  Earth. 

4.  Plants. 
Animals. 
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GbN.  1,  IN  PRESBNT  OrDKR.^ 

I.  Heaven. 
a.  Earth. 

3.  Plants. 

4.  Heavenly  bodies. 

5.  Animals. 

6.  Me 


There  is  much,  however,  to  be  said  for  the  view  that  the 
present  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  after  the  plants 
is  secondary,'  and  that  originally  the  creation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  related  directly  after  that  of  heaven  ; 
the  order  will  then  be  the  same  in  both  accounts. 
Further  coincidences  can  be  traced  in  points  of  detail : 
e.g. ,  the  stress  laid,  in  both  accounts  of  the  creation  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  on  their  being  destined  to  serve 
for  the  division  of  time  (see  also  below,  §  6).  Can  we 
doubt  that,  between  accounts  which  have  so  many  coin- 
cidences, there  is  a  real  historical  connection  ? 

We  must  now  inquire  how  this  connection  is  to 
be  represented.  There  are  two  ways  which  are  his- 
A  TM«f{«i««HirAi«  torically     conceivable.       Either     the 

^Tto^a       ^^^^^  ^^  ^h«  Babylonian  accounts 

l^^ffT^md.  ^^  independent  developments  of  a 
CK^Avun  primitive  Semitic  myth,  or  the  Hebrew 
is  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Babylonian. 
Dillmann  proposes  the  former  view  in  connection  with  a 
remark  that  the  Hebrew  story  cannot  have  been  simply 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  on  account  of  the  patent 
differences  between  the  two  narratives.  '  There  is  no 
doubt  a  common  basis  ;  but  this  basis  comes  from  very 
early  times,  and  its  data  have  been  developed  and 
turned  to  accoimt  in  different  ways  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  Babylonians.  * '  In  reply  we  may  concede  to  Dill- 
mann that  the  cosmogony  in  Gen.  1  cannot  have  been 
simply  taken  over  from  the  Babylonians,  and  that  there 
are  strong  a  priori  reasons  for  admitting  the  existence 
of  a  common  stock  of  primitive  Semitic  myths.  Still, 
that  the  Hebrew  myth,  which  is  still  visible  in  Gen.  1, 
was  borrowed  at  a  later  time  from  the  Babylonians,  i^ 
the  only  theory  which  accounts  for  the  phenomena 
before  us.  There  are  features  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  story  which  caimot  be  .satisfactorily  explained 
except  from  the  Babylonian  point  of  view. 

At  the  very  outset,  for  instance,  why,  from  a  spedfically 
Hebrew  point  of  view,  should  the  waters  of  the  tihdm.  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things?  Or  we  may  put  our  objection  to 
pi.'s  theory  thus,  the  question  to  be  answered  by  a  cosmogony 
is  this,  *  How  did  the  visible  heaven  and  earth  first  come  into 
existence?'  The  answer  given  in  Gen.  1  is  unintelligible  in  the 
mouth  of  an  early  Israelite,  for  it  implies  a  mental  picture  which 
is  characteristically  Babylonian,  h.%  the  world  still  arises  anew 
every  year  and  every  day,  so,  thought  the  Babylonian,  must  it 
oriemally  have  been  produced.  Durine  the  long  winter  the 
Babylonian  pbin  looks  like  the  sea  (which  in  K&bylonian  is 
tiaintUy  tidmat\  owing  to  the  heavy  rains.  Then  comes  the 
spring,  when  the  god  of  the  vernal  sun  (Marduk)  brings  forth 
the  land  anew,  and  by  his  potent  rays  divides  the  waters  of 

J  Most  critics,  however,  reckon  eight  or  seven  creative  acts. 
Cp  Wcllh.  CH  iZ-jJf. ;  Bu.  ^'wf^A.  488^^  ;  Di.  Cen.  16,  37. 

*  Sec  Gunkel,  SchPp/.  14 ;  *  this  unnatural  arrangement  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  when  the  framework  of  the  seven 
dajrs  was  introduosd,  the  plants,  for  which  no  special  day  re- 
mained, were  combined  with  the  earth,  and  so  came  to  stand 
before  the  stars.' 

3  D«.  Gen.  ('^2),  p.  11  j  cp  hu  Ueber  die  Herkunfl  der 
vrgeschichtl.  Sagen  (Berim  Acad.  x88aX  p.  427^1  and  Ryle, 
Early  Narratives  o/Gen,^  la/. 
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TiAmat  which  preriously,  as  it  were,  formed  a  whole,  and  sends 
them  partly  upward  as  clouds,  partly  downward  to  the  rivers 
and  cannls.  So  must  it  have  been  in  the  first  spring,  at  the  first 
New  Year,  when,  after  a  fight  between  Marouk  and  Tiiimat, 
the  organised  world  came  into  being.l  Or  (for  Marduk  b  also 
the  gc^  of  the  early  morning  sunX  just  as  tiie  sun  crosses  and 
conquers  the  cosmic  sea  (Tiamat)  every  morning,  and  out  of  the 
chaos  of  night  causes  to  appear  first  the  heaven  and  then  the 
earth,  so  must  heaven  and  etuth  have  arisen  for  the  first  time  on 
the  first  morning  of  creation.  To  imagine  a  similar  origin  of  the 
myth  from  a  Hebrew  point  of  view,  would  be  hopeless.  The 
picture  requires  as  its  scene  an  alluvial  land,  which  Babylonia 
IS,  and  Palestine  or  the  Syro-Arabian  desert  is  not,  and  it  requires 
further  a  special  god  of  the  spring  sun,  or  of  the  early  morning 
sun,  such  as  Marduk  is  and  Yahwe  is  not.^ 

In  short,  rightly  to  understand  the  Babylonian  account 
as,  in  its  origin,  a  mythic  description  of  one  of  the  most 
familiar  natural  phenomena  of  Babylonia  gives  the  key 
to  the  problem  before  us.  The  Israelitish  cosmogony 
must  have  been  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Babylonian  (cp  also  §§  5  and  11).  H.  z. 

The  preceding  sections  contain  (i)  an  accoimt  of  the 
great  Babylonian  creation  epic  (§  a).  (2)  a  comparison 
B  Mvthieal  °^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^  chief  Hebrew  cosmogony, 
hftfi*  ota«n.  ^^^  ^  criticism  of  Dillmann's  theory  (§ 
Dan8  0XU«n.  ^^  ^^  (3)  an  explanation  of  the  Baby- 
'*^  Ionian  myth  and  of  its  jjale  Jewish  copy 
(§  4).  Of  these  §  3  and  §  4  relate  to  subjects  on  which 
it  is  not  unbecoming  for  the  present  writer  to  speak.' 
That  there  is  more  than  one  Hebrew  cosmogony,  will  be 
shown  presently ;  we  will  begin  with  that  in  Gen.  1  j-24a. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  statement  of  Wellhausen  *  that 
the  only  detail  in  this  section  derived  from  mythology  is 
that  of  chaos  in  v.  2,  the  rest  being,  he  thinks,  due  to 
reflection  and  systematic  construction.  Reflection,  no 
doubt,  is  not  absent — r.g.,  the  framework  of  days  is 
certainly  late — but  the  b^is  of  the  story  is  mythical. 
Nor  can  we  content  ourselves  with  comparing  the  data 
of  Gen.  1  with  any  single  m)rthology,  such  as  the  Baby- 
lonian. Circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  were,  we  must 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  and 
Persian,  as  well  as  Babylonian  influences,  and  we  must 
not  refuse  to  take  a  passing  glance  at  cosmogonies  of 
less  civilised  peoples.  For  some  elements  in  the  Jewish 
Creation-story  are  so  primitive  that  we  can  best  under- 
stand them  from  the  wide  point  of  view  of  an  anthro- 
pologist. 

The  Babylonian  parallelisms  may  be  simuned  up 
briefly  (cp  above,  §  3).  The  points  of  contact  are — (i) 
6.  Parallelisma:  ^^  P™"*val  flood  (D^nfl= Tiamat). 

Babylonian.  (^)  ^^  primceval  light  (Marduk  was  a 
god  of  light  before  the  luminaries  were 
created),  (3)  the  production  of  heaven  by  the  division  of 
the  primaeval  flood,  (4)  the  appointment  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  regulate  times  and  seasons,  (5)  the  order  of 
the  creative  acts  (the  parallelism,  however,  in  the  present 
form  of  Gen.  1  is  imperfect),  (6)  the  divine  admonitions 
addressed  to  men  after  their  creation.'  To  these  may 
be  added  (7)  creation  by  a  word  (see  below,  §  27),  an 
idea  which  was  doubtless  prominent  in  the  fiill  Baby- 

1  [The  Babylonian  New  Year's  festival  called  Zakmuk,  which 
has  clearly  influenced  the  corresponding  Jewish  festival,  stands 
in  close  relation  to  the  ccsmogonic  myth.  For  the  *  tablets  of 
destiny,'  on  which  the  fates  of  all  living  were  inscribed  on  New 
Year's  Day,  were  taken  by  Marduk  from  Kingu,  the  captive 
consort  of  Tifiroat  (Tab.  iv.  1  zaiX  In  its  popular  conception. 
Zakmuk  was  probably  at  once  the  anniversary  of  creation  ana 
the  day  of  judgment.     So  Karppe.] 

^  Cp  Jensen,  Kosmol.  307-309 ;  Gunkel.  ScM^/,  94-96. 

'  The  germ  of  what  follows  is  to  be  found  m  the  EB^  art. 
'Cosmogony,'  1877.  The  view  of  the  history  of  mythological 
ideas  among  the  Israelites  is  that  which  the  writer  has  advocated 
in  a  series  of  works  (some  of  them  are  referred  to  later),  and 
which,  with  a  much  fuller  array  of  facts,  but  with  some  question- 
able critical  statements,  has  been  put  forwaitl  lately  by  Gunkel 
(J^S).  On  the  general  subject  of  cosmogonies,  cp  Fr.  Lukas, 
urundbegriffe  su  dtn  Kosmogonieen  der  altem  VOUur  ('93X 
pp.  1-14,  on  the  Babylonian  myths  and  Genesis. 

*  Prol,  ET  298. 

»  See  the  fragment  in  Del.  WeltsckSpJungsepos^i^f.  xi  i.  The 
admonitions  relate  to  purity  of  heart,  early  morning  prayer,  and 
sacrifice.  The  passage  on  the  creation  of^  man  has  not  yet  been 
found  ;  but  thoe  is  an  allusion  to  this  creative  act  in  the  con- 
cluding tablet. 
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Ionian  epic,  and  (8)  the  creation  of  man  in  the  divine 
image,  and  the  participation  of  inferior  divine  beings  in 
the  work.  * 

Phoenician  mythology  is  an  embarrassing  combination 
of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  (possibly  we  should  add 

7.  PhOMlician.  J^^^*^')  elements,  and  is,  moreover, 
known  to  us  only  from  fragments  of 
older  works  cited  by  Philo  of  By  bins  and  Damascius.' 
Still,  distorted  and  discoloured  as  the  myths  presented 
to  us  may  be,  the  main  features  of  them  have  a  very 
primitive  appearance.  The  source  of  all  things  is 
described  in  the  first  of  Philo's  cosmogonies  *  as  a  chaos 
turbid  and  black  as  Erebus,  which  was  acted  upon  by  a 
wind  (the  m  of  Gen.  la  [cp  below,  col.  944,  n.  2]) 
which  became  enamoured  *  of  its  own  elements  (dpxaO* 
These  iipx^^  ^^e  the  two  sides  or  aspects  of  the  divine 
being  referred  to  * — the  male  and  female  principle,  the 
latter  of  which  in  another  of  the  Byblian  cosmogonies 
(Miiller,  op.  cit.  iii.  500/)  is  called  Boat;.  We  may 
perhaps  compare  this  Baau  with  BohQ'  in  the  Hebrew 
phrase  tohu  wd-bdhu  (wasteness  and  wideness  =  chaos)  in 
Gen.  1 2.  Some  would  also  connect  it  with  the  Baby- 
lonian Ba'u,  the  'great  mother.'  .True,  this  goddess 
was  held  to  be  the  consort  of  Ninib,  the  god  of  the  rising 
sim,  whereas  Baau  is  the  spouse  of  &P€fiot  KoXirlat  and 
her  name  is  said  to  mean  '  night '  ( =  chaos  ?).  The  con- 
nection of  Ba'u  with  Ninib,  however,  may  perhaps  be  of 
later  origin.  The  result  of  the  union  of  the  two  divine 
d/>xai  was  the  birth  of  Morr — i.e. ,  according  to  Hal^vy,* 
t6  M<.n-=ntenB  (cp  Prov.  824,  niDnfrj^Ka).  Man-,  we  are 
told,  was  egg-shaped.  Here  one  may  detect  Egyptian 
influence,  for  Egyptian  mythology  knows  of  a  world-egg, 
which  emerged  out  of  the  watery  mass  (the  god  Nun). 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  in  the  cosmogony  of 
Mochus  (in  Damascius,  385)  to  Xovawp  'the  opener,* 
whom  it  is  tempting  to  connect  with  Ptah,  the  divine 
demiurge  of  Memphis  ;  the  name  of  Ptah  may  have  been 
explained  in  Phoenician  as  the  •  opener  (rrns)/  viz.  of  the 
cosmic  egg.  To  the  same  cosmogony  (Philo  gives  a 
different  account)  we  owe  the  statement  that  this  Xovawp 
split  the  egg  in  two,*  upon  which  one  of  the  pieces  became 

1  See  the  Rerossian  story  referred  to  below  (8  15).  In  the 
epic  the  creation  of  man  was  ascribed  to  Marduk  (but  cp  Jensen, 
Kosm.  292yC) ;  but  it  is  possible  (see  Del.  o/.  cit.  1 10)  that  Marduk 
committed  some  part  of  the  creation  of^  the  world  to  the  other 
greater  divinities.  May  we  thus  account  for  the  evolutionary 
language  of  some  parts  of  CJen.  1  xi  ?  '  Let  the  earth  bring  forth* 
would  then  mean  *  Let  the  earth-|;od  (a  divine  energy  inherent 
in  the  earth)  cause  the  earth  to  brmg  forth.' 

3  Considering  the  late  date  of  the  reporter,  we  cannot  exclude 
this  possibility. 

'  Cp  Baudissm,  ShuUL  zur  tern.  Rel-gesch,  L  (Essay  1.); 
Gruope,  Die  pitch.  Cuite  v.  My  then  ^  ^3S^Jf- 

•  MQUer,  Pragm.  Hist,  Grac.  8  565. 

•  The  two  later  Targums  explain  D^^^K  nn  in  Gen.  1  a  by 
|DnTl  Knri  *the  spirit  of  love'  (cp  Wisd.  1104).  The  love 
expressed  here,  however,  b  that  called  forth  by  the  need  of  help. 

«  De  Vogfl*,  Milanges,  60/ 

7  Holzinger  (note  on  Gen.  1 2)  objects  to  the  combinatkm  of 
Baov  and  BohO,  that  Baov  appears  as  the  mother  of  the  two 
first  men,  which  will  not  suit  BohQ  ;  but  the  Byblian  mytholosist 
is  in  error,  as  WRS  (Burnett  Lectures  [i)/61) has  pointed  out.  Ai«ar 
is  not  pn»eriy  a  '  mortal  man,*  and  «p«*itiyoKo«  is  a  late  inven- 
tion based  upon  a  wrong  theory ;  here  as  elsewhere  the  dualism 
is  artificial.  Aimv  is  identical  with  the  OvAm^o(  of  Mochus,  the 
Xpfivof  of  Eudemus— «./. ,  DS"iy  '  the  world  *  (see  Eccl.  8 1 1 X  Tho 
connection  with  Bab.  Bav  is  more  doubtful.  Ci>Jensen,  KosmoL 
245  ;  Hommel,  Die  sent.  Vdlker,  i.  370^,  AIITy  66,  GBAy  2^5  ; 
Haupt,  Beitr.  zur  Assyr.  L  181 ;  ana  see  A'BySa^i.  Whether 
TohQ  (vth)  5»Iso  was  from  the  first  a  mythic  word^  is  uncertain. 
The  combination  of  tOhQ  and  bOhQ  may  be  artificial ;  cp  Jabal, 
Jubal,Tubal(Gen.4ao-33X  HKlC^  nM'l^(Job803X  n&cnp)  n^ 
(Ezek.614). 

8  AM.  387  ;  WRS  m  Burnett  Lectures  agrees. 

•  Elsewhere  Xovvwp  and  his  brother  arc  said  to  have  discovered 
the  use  of  iron,  like  the  Hebrew  Tubal-Cain,  himself  probably  a 
divine  demiurge  (see  Cainites,  $  zoX^  WRS  (Burnett  Lectures) 
suggests  that  he  nuiy  have  invented  iron  to  cut  open  the  cosmic 
ejM^  (cp  the  arming  of  Marduk  in  the  Creation-epic,  Tab.  iv.X 
This  is  clearly  correct.  Kptfvo$  in  Philo's  thec«ony  makes  apvif 
and  66fw  to  fight  against  O^pan^.  Originally,  however,  the 
weapon  of  the  demiurge  was  the  lightning ;  see  Jensen,  JCmmsL 
333. 
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heaven,  and  the  other  earth.  Here  we  have  a  point  of 
contact  with  the  Babylonian  and  also  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony,  for  the  body  of  Tiamat  is,  in  fact,  as 
Robertson  Smith  in  his  Burnett  Lectures  ^  remarks,  •  the 
matrix  or  envelope  of  the  dark  seething  waters  of 
primaeval  chaos,'  and  the  separation  of  the  lower  from 
the  upper  waters  in  Gen.  1 7  is  only  a  less  picturesque 
form  of  the  same  mythic  statement.  These  are  '  poor 
and  beggarly  elements,*  no  doubt ;  but  then  Phcenicia 
lacked  what  Babylonia  possessed,  a  poet  who  could 
select,  and  to  some  extent  moralise,  such  parts  of  the 
tradition  as  were  best  worth  preserving.  We  shall  see 
later  (§28)  that  Judaea  had  a  writer  who  in  some  im- 
portant respects  excelled  even  the  author  of  the  epic. 

Egyptian  mythology,  which  had  perhaps  an  original 
kinship  to  the  Babylonian  ^  cannot  be  passed  over,  when 
8  EffvntiaiL  ^^  consider  the  close  relations  which  long 
^^  existed  between  Egypt  and  Canaan.     The 

common  Egyptian  belief  was  that  for  many  ages  the 
latent  germs  of  things  had  slept  in  the  bosom  of  the 
dark  flood  (personified  as  Nut  or  Nuit  and  Nun).  How 
these  germs  were  drawn  forth  and  developed  was  a  story 
told  differently  in  the  different  nomes  or  districts. 

At  Elephantine,  for  instance,  the  demiurge  was  called  ^numu 
i  tne  potter  who  moulded  hi 

rhich  was  the  earthly  imase 
said,  who  modelled  the  world-egg.     His  counterpart  at  Memphis, 


he  was  tfie  potter  who  moulded  his  creatures  out  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile  (wnich  was  the  earthly  imase  of  Nun) ;  or,  it  was  also 
iOdelled  the  world-egg.  His  counterpart  at  M  .  , 
the  artizan  eod  Ptah,  gave  to  the  light-god,  and  to  his  body, 
the  artistically  perfect  form.    At  Hermopolis  it  was  Thoth  who 


made  the  world,  speakine  it  into  existence.  '  That  which  flows 
from  his  mouth,'  it  is  said, '  happens,  and  what  he  speaks,  comes 
into  being.'    In  the  east  of  the  Delta,  a  more  complicated  account 


was  given.  Earth  and  sky  were  originally  two  lovers  lost  in  the 
primaeval  waters,  the  god  lying  under  the  goddess.  '  On  the  day 
of  creation  a  new  god,  Shu,  slipped  between  the  two,  and  seizine 
Nait  with  both  hands,  lifted  her  above  his  head  with  outstretched 
arms.'  Thus,  amon^  other  less  striking  parallelisms,  we  have 
in  Egypt,  as  well  as  m  Babylonia  and  in  Palestine,  the  primasval 
flood,  tne  forcible  separation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  creation 
by  a  word,  as  elements  in  the  conceptions  of  creation.* 

The  subject  of  Iranian  parallelisms  has  been  treated 
at  great  length  by  Lagarde,**  who  argues  for  the  depend- 
0  ImniAn  ^"*^  ^^  ^^^  Priestly  Writer  as  regards  the 
*  order  of  the  works  and  days,  on  a  Persian 
system,  against  which,  however,  in  the  very  act  of 
borrowing  from  it,  this  writer  protests.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Jews 
to  Persia  began  so  early  ;  it  is  not  before  the  latter  part 
of  the  Persian  rule  that  the  direct  influence  of  Persian 
beliefs  (themselves  largely  influenced  by  Babylonian) 
begins  to  be  clearly  traceable  in  Judaism.  If  we  could 
venture  to  identify  the  Artaxerxes  (^.v.)  of  Ezra  with 
Artaxerxes  II. ,  it  would  be  easier  to  adopt  Lagarde's  view. 
In  the  present  stage  of  critical  inquiry,  however,  this  course 
does  not  appear  to  be  advisable.  Nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  the  Iranian  belief  in  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
six  periods  goes  back  so  far  as  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
II.  It  is  referred  to  only  in  the  late  book  called 
Bundehbh,  and  in  one  or  two  passages  of  the  Yasna 
(19248)  and  the  Vispered  (74),  which,  on  philological 
grounds,  are  regarded  as  comparatively  late.  Caland, 
indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show*  that  in  the  Yasht  of 
the  Fravashis  (or  protective  spirits)  a  poetical  reference 
is  made  to  the  creative  works  of  Ahura  Mazda,  in  the 
order  in  which  these  are  given  in  the  Bundehish.*  But 
what  object  can  we  have  in  tracing  the  Hebrew  account 
to  the  Iranian,  when  we  have,  close  at  hand,  the 
Babylonian  story,  from  which  the  Iranian  is  plainly 
derived?    The  reference,  or  at  least  allusion,  to  chaos 

1  Second  series  (AfS). 

^  Cp  Hommel,  Der  bah,  Unprung  der  A^ypt.  Kuitur,  1892 
{inter  alia^  the  Egyptian  Nun  b  connected  with  Bab.  Anum, 
the  Kod  of  the  heav«nly  ocean). 

*  See  Brugsch.  Rtl.  u.  Myth,  der  alien  Acgypter^  a2  10^  161 
and  elsewhere ;  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  128  r46  ;  Meyer,  GA  74. 

*  Purim^  ein  Btitr.  zur  Gesck,  der  Rei.  ('87). 
«  ThTIi  179-185  ['891. 

*  The  order  is — heaven,  the  waters,  earth,  plants,  animals, 
mankind.  Light,  the  light  in  which  God  dwells,  is  itself  un« 
created — an  inconsistency  due  to  Babylonian  influence  (see  col. 
950 n.  x).  In  Job 38 7  there  maybe  a  tendency  to  this  belief 
(iee  I  ai  [/]). 
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in  Gen.  1  a  is  at  any  rate  not  Iranian  ;  why  should  the 
other  features  in  the  narrative  be  ?  It  would  no  doubt 
be  possible  to  give  the  epithet  '  Iranian  '  to  the  ascription 
of  ideal  perfection  to  the  newly  created  world  in  the 
Hebrew  cosmogony.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  do  so.  Such  idealisation  would  be  naturally  suggested 
by  the  thought  that  the  evil  now  so  prominent  in  the 
world  cannot  have  lain  within  the  purpose  of  the  divine 
creator.^  Besides,  Jewish  thinkers  would  inevitably  be 
repelled  by  Zoroastrian  dualism.  The  existence  of  the 
two  primaeval  antagonistic  spirits  is  not  indeed  alluded 
to  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes ; 
but  the  best  scholars  agree  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
old  Zoroastrian  creed;  it  is  indeed  expressly  recognised 
in  the  Gathas  (Yasna  xxx. ).  Ahura  Mazda,  the  '  much- 
knowing  Lord,'  assisted  by  the  six  Amshaspands,  is  the 
creator  of  all  the  good  things  in  the  world.  He  is  opposed, 
however,  by  Angra  Mainyu,  to  whom  the  material  and 
moral  possession  of  the  world  is  ascribed.  All  that  we 
can  venture  to  suppose,  is  a  possible  indirect  influence  of 
the  high  Zoroastrian  conception  of  Ahura  Mazda  on  the 
conception  of  Yahw^  formed  by  the  Babylonian  Jews. 
The  details  of  the  Jewish  Creation-story  arose  inde- 
pendently of  Persia. 

Points  of  contact  with  more  primitive  mythologies 

also  are  numerous.     Abundant  material  will  be  found  in 

10    Mora       ^^^  George  Grey's  Polynesian  Mytho- 

nrfmiti  a       '^^'  ^"^  ^^^*  ^^'   ^^  Waitz  and  Ger- 

n^ti^offinB.    *^"^^  Anihropo logic  der  Naturvolker. 

xnyinoiogieB.   ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^ ^  animate  life,  but  not 

matter,  had  a  beginning,  and  that,  before  the  present 
order  of  things,  water  held  all  things  in  solution,  are 
opinions  common  among  primitive  races,  and  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  mythic  symbols  is  the  ^'g.  The 
expression  in  Gen.  1 2,  •  and  the  breath  of  Elohim  was 
brooding  2  (nemo)  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,'  has  its 
best  illustration  (in  the  absence  of  the  mythic  original 
which  probably  represented  the  deity  as  a  bird)  in  the 
common  Polynesian  representation  of  Tangaloa,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  bird  which  hovered 
over  the  ocean-waters,  till,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  he 
laid  an  egg*  (the  world -egg).  This  egg  is  the  world- 
egg,  and  we  may  suppose  that  '  in  the  earliest  form  of 
the  [Hebrew]  narrative  it  may  have  been  said  ' '  the  bird 
of  Elohim  "  ;  "wind  "  appears  to  be  an  interpretation.'"* 
The  forcible  separation  of  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  1 7 10) 
is  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  interesting  Egyptian  myth 
mentioned  above  (§  8),  but  also  by  the  delightful  Maori 
story  told  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and  illustrated  by  Lang 
in  a  not  less  delightful  essay  {Custom  and  Myth,  45^ ). 
The  anecdotal  character  of  myths  like  these  adds  to 
their  charm.  It  is  only  in  the  last  stage  of  a  reUgion 
that  cosmogonies  are  systematised, — 

Greek  endings,  each  the  little  passing-bell 
That  signities  some  faith's  about  to  die, 

though  the  death-struggle  may  be  prolonged,  and  may 
issue  in  a  higher  life. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  Creation-story  in  Gen.  1 1- 

1  Gunkel  less  naturally  thinks  that  in  the  formula,  *  And  God 
saw  that  it  was  eood,'  there  is  an  implied  conuast  to  the  evil 
state  called  tdhUidhH  (chaos). 

8  The  word  r|m  (Piel)  occurs  only  twice,  and  both  times  (as  in 
Syriac)  of  a  bird's  brooding.  See  Dt.  82ii,  and  Driver's  note 
iDeut.  358,  foot),  also  We.  Prol.^^)  395  (^B.rnjer.  289,  should 
h«  ^^^  [Gratz]).  Hence  the  Talmudists  compared  the  divine 
spirit  to  a  dove  (cp  Mt.  816  Mk.  lio  Lk.  822).  The  Phoe- 
nician myth,  in  the  very  late  form  known  to  us,  has  lost  all 
trace  of  the  bird-symbol ;  it  speaks  only  of  a  wind  (rm). 

*  Waitz-Gcrland,  Antkropol.^-z^\.  In  Eg>'pt,  too,  the  first 
creative  act  begins  with  the  formation  of  an  egg  ;  but  it  is  the 
egg  of  the  sun,  and  nothing  is  said  of  a  bird  which  laid  the  egg 
(see  Brugsch,  Rel.  n.  Myth,  der  alien  Aegypter,  xotjf.). 

*  EB  art.  'Cosmogony,'  1877.  In  18^5  the  same  idea 
occurred  to  Gunkel  {SchSp/.  8).  It  is  of  course  not  a  storm- 
bird  that  is  meant;  storm-birds  are  not  uncommon :  see,  e.g.^ 
the  Babylonian  myth  of  Adapa,  in  which  the  south  wind  is 
represented  as  having  wings,  and  cp  Ps.  18 10  [11]).  See 
Winds. 
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24a  is  not,  as  Wellhausen  represents  (above,  §  5).  merely 
PVill        ^®    product    of    reflection.      It    has    a 

11.  ±imer    considerably  mythic   substratum.      That 
account  of      ^  ••.t>i_i-         1^. 

a7  -t  o  substratum  is  mainly  Babylonian ;  but 
wen.  1 1-  4^.  Egyptian  and  even  Persian  influence  is  not 
excluded.  Indeed,  for  that  singular  passage  Gen.  I2, 
Egyptian  influence,  either  direct  or  more  probably 
(through  Phoenician  or  Canaanitish  mythology)  indirect, 
seems  to  be  suggested.  We  are  thus  brought  face  to 
face  with  a  new  problem.  How  is  it  that  the  Priestly 
Writer,  with  his  purified  theology,  and  his  comparatively 
slight  interest  in  popular  tradition,  should  have  adopted 
so  much  mythology  as  the  basis  of  his  statement  that 
'  God  created  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  earth,  and  hallowed  the  seventh  day '  ? 

If  the  Yahwist  had  given  a  creation -story,  corre- 
sponding to  his  Flood-story,  the  phenomena  of  Gen.  1 
_  .  -  would  not  be  so  surprising.  The  Priestly 
'rinal  ^  Writer  might  thus  be  taken  to  have  acted 
^^^'  consistently  by  giving  an  improved  version 
of  both  traditional  stories.  ^  But  we  have  no  Yahwistic 
creation-story,  except  indeed  in  a  fragmentary  form, 
and  though  the  lost  portion  of  the  cosmogonic  preface 
to  J's  Paradise-story  (based  probably  on  a  Canaanitish 
story)  must  have  differed  greatly  from  the  cosmogony 
in  Gen.  1,  yet  it  is  most  improbable  that  P  would 
spontaneously  have  thought  of  competing  with  J  by 
producing  a  new  semi-Babylonian  cosmogony.  In  the 
next  place  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Flood-story 
which  J  has  borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
Babylon,  stands  in  Babylonian  m)rthology  in  close 
connection  with  the  creation-story ;  the  two  events  are 
in  fact  only  separated  by  the  ten  antediluvian  Chaldaean 
kings  and  an  uncertain  interval  between  creation  and 
the  foundation  of  a  dynasty.  The  list  of  the  ten  kings 
is  certainly  represented,  however  imperfectly,  by  J's 
Cainite  genealogy  (see  Cainites  §  3/.) ;  it  is  probable 
therefore  that  J  (as  represented  by  the  stratum  called  Jj) 
originally  had  a  creation -story  with  strong  Babylonian 
affinities,  and  that  P  used  this  story  as  the  basis  of  his 
own  cosmogony. 

Accepting  this  hypothesis,  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  echoes  of  mythology  in  Gen.  1 1-24^.  Underneath 
P  we  recognise  the  debris  of  the  cosmogony  of  Jj.  The 
Priestly  Writer  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  collect 
Babylonian  mythic  data ;  he  simply  adopted  and 
adapted  the  work  of  a  much  earlier  writer. 

The  hypothesis  is  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Budde,*  and  the  more 
clearly  we  discern  the  mythic  elements  in  P's  cosmogony,  the 
more  probable  and  indeed  inevitable  does  the  hypothesb  become. 
That  the  old  cosmogony  has  been  lost,  is  much  to  be  deplored  ; 
but  we  can  easily  believe  that  it  would  have  been  too  tiying  to 
devout  members  of  the  'congregation'  to  have  had  before  them 
in  the  same  book  the  early  and  almost  half-heathenish  recension 
of  a  Qinaanitish- Babylonian  cosmogony  produced  byj^  and  the 
much  more  sober  but  m  all  essentials  thoroughly  orthodox  recast 
of  this  recension  due  to  the  Priestly  Writer.  Whether  the  latter 
found  any  reference  to  the  sabbath  in  the  older  story  which 
might  seem  to  justify  his  insertion  of  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  sabbath,  we  do  not  know.  Tensen  finds  a  reference  to  the 
X7th  and  X4th  days  of  the  month  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  epic 
(//.  17 y.),  and  Zimmern  even  inserts  conjeciurally  'on  the 
sabbath '  (line  18)  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  this  obscure  passage 
lay  in  any  form  before  J2,  must  remain  uncertain. 

The  explanation  given  by  Zimmern  (above,  §  4)  does 
justice,  as  no  other  exphmation  can  do,  to  the  circum- 
-^      .         stances  and  the  ideas  of  the  ancient 
.     -  .  ,P'    Babylonians  at  a  comparatively  remote 
&ji  P^^°**-       ^^   *^    somewhat    closely  re- 

™  sembles  the  explanation  of  the  Baby- 

lonian flood-story,  this  is  no  objection.  The  post- 
diluvian earth  may  in  a  qualified  sense  be  called  a  new 
earth,  and  some  m)rthologies  expressly  recognise  that 
the  present  creation  is   rather  a  re-creation.'    Still,  it 

1  P  has  in  fact  given  his  own  Flood-story  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  J  is  harmonised  with  P's  theory  of  the  history  of  cultus. 
See  Deluge,  f  4/". 

2  Urgesch,  470-492;  ZATW^yj  ff.  ['86).    Cp  Bacon,  Gen, 

8  See,  e.g.,  the  legend  of  the  (non- Aryan)  Santals  of  Bengal  in 
Hunter's  Rural  Bengal^  «5oyC 
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would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  even  this  explanation 
entirely  accoimts  for  the  Babylonian  myth.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  been  the  theory  of  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  Babylonian  priests — of  those  who  did  most 
for  the  systematising  of  the  mythic  details.  The  details, 
however,  are  themselves  so  peculiar  that  they  invite  a  close 
examination  and  a  fuller  application  of  the  comparative 
method.  When  this  has  been  given  we  see  that  a  long 
mjlhic  development  must  have  preceded  the  story  of  the 
creation  epic,  which  is  not  like  an  isolated  rock  rising 
out  of  a  vast  plain,  but  like  a  tree  which  derives  its 
sustenance  from  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  itself  of  very 
gradual  formation.  It  is  out  of  the  mould  of  primseval 
folklore  that  the  great  creation-myth  has  drawn  its  life ; 
later  ages  recombined  the  old  material,  and  gave  the 
result  a  new  meaning.  Man  invents  but  little ;  the 
Babylonians,  we  may  be  sure,  borrowed  their  dragon - 
myth,  and  much  besides,  from  earlier  races,  whose  modes 
of  thought  lie  outside  of  our  present  field  of  study. 

The  comparative  lateness  of  the  '  epic '  (the  title  is 
not  inappropriate)  which  A§ur-b&ni-pal  added  to  his  royal 
library,  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument ;  but  it  is 
plain  also  that  it  is  based  upon  archaic  materials.  In 
particular  the  myth  of  ApsQ  and  I'iamat  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  as  to  1500  B.C.  through  inscriptions  which 
refer  to  the  '  abysses '  or  '  seas '  of  Babylonian  temples 
(see  Nehushtan  §  2);  these  'seas'  were  in  fact 
trophies  of  the  victory  of  the  young  Sun-god  over  the 
primaeval,  cosmic  sea,  with  which  Tiamat  is  to  be 
identified.  In  1500  B.C.  this  myth  was  doubtless 
already  of  immemorial  antiquity. 

Other  less  elaborate  creation-stories   are  known  to 

us — specimens  of  the  very  varied  traditions  which  had 

14  Pftrall«l  ^'  ^^^'  *  \oc3\   circulation.     Some   are 

-  preserved  in  fragments  of  Berossus  and 

Damascius,  others  have  only  lately  been 

revealed  to  us  by  T.  G.  Pinches  and  his  predecessor  the 

lamented  G.  Smith,  whom  A§ur-bani-pal  would  certainly 

have  recognised  as  worthy  to  have  been  one  of  the 

dupSarri,  or  scribes,  of  his  library,  for  it  was  he  who 

was  the  discoverer  and  the  first  translator  of  ASur-bSni- 

pal's  great  '  Creation-epic. ' 

The  Greek-reading  world  owed  its  chief  acquaintance 

with  Babylonian  mythology  to  a  Greek-writing  priest 

_  «^_Q      of  Bel  named  Berossus  (about  280  B.C.). 

.*  f  '  ^^  '^  unfortunate  that  we  know  his  book 
"^^  XaXSa'tVcd  only  from  very  imperfect  extracts ;  * 

but,  considering  his  competence  and  his  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  consulting  ancient  documents,  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  these  extracts.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  them  is  a  fragment  of  a  cosmogony.  Its 
resemblances  to  statements  in  both  the  creation-stories 
of  Genesis,  especially  the  first,  are  obvious.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  (i)  the  description  of  the 
primaeval  darkness  and  water,  (2)  the  name  Oo/tre*  (cp. 
D"inB),  translated  ^dXa(r(ra,  which  is  given  to  the  woman 
who  ruled  over  the  monsters  of  chaos,'  and  (3)  the 
origin  ascribed  to  htiaven  and  earth,  which  arose  out 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  body  of  Oajure,  cut  asunder  by 
Bgl,  while  the  creation  of  man  by  one  of  the  gods  (at 
Bel's  command),  who  mixed  with  clay  the  blood  which 
flowed  from  the  severed  head,  not  of  B€l,  but  of  the 
dragon  Tifimat,*  may  be  compared,  or  contrasted,  with 
Gen.  27. 

1  See  MQUer,  Frag.  Hist.  Crax.  2  497 ;  Budde,  Urgesch. 
474-485  ;  and  cp  Tiele.  BAG  11;  Schr.  COT  1 13/. 

2  According  to  Robertson   Smith's    happy  restoration,  ZA 


63^9.    The  text  has  eoAartf. 
•  Cp  those  monsters  with 
9x3  KV,   and  with  the   'four  beai«ts     which  came  up   from 


'  Cp  those  monsters  with  the  '  helpers  of  Rahab '  in  Job 


the  '  great  sea '  (Dan.  7  2-4).     The  latter  passage  is  eschatoiogical. 
The  powers  of  evil  will  again  be  let  loose  and  rule  upon  earth, 
but  will  at  last  be  overcome  (cp  Antichrist,  $  4). 
*  The  correction  of  iavrov  (twice)  in  the  text  of  B€rOssus  (in 


Syncellus,  5a /.)  is  due  to  Dindorf;  but  its  importance  was 
noticed  first  by  Stucken  (A stra/myt Men. 1  5s).  The  text  is 
translated  by  Lenormant,  Les  origines,  1 50^,  and  Gunkel,  Schspf, 
19.    Just  before  mention  has  been  made  of  the  formation  of  esoth 
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The  tbeogony  of  Damasciiis'  (6th  cent  A.D.)  is  at 
first  sight  of  less  importance.  It  shows.  hoH'ever,  more 
clearly  than  the  Berossian  fragment  that  the  essential 
features  of  the  story  of  the  epic  were  well  known,  for 
the  two  chief  mythic  names  mentioned  by  Damascius — 
viz.,  Tav^e  and  Airaatap — are  plainly  derived  from 
TiAmat  and  Apsu.  whilst  the  only  begotten  son  of  this 
couple  is  Mcav^ut.  which  corresponds  to  the  obscure  name 
Mummu  in  the  epic  (Tab.  i,  //.  4,  13  ;  see  above,  §  2, 
second  note). 

We  now  turn  to  the  cuneiform  records,  among  which 

the  so-called    Cutha^n  cosmogony  {RP^^lx^J'.f^  is 

_.  not  to  be  included,     {a)  The  chief  of  these 

II  '  «>          is   the   great   Creation -epic,    of   which   the 
cnnwiorm  ^_  .^  ^^^  «i,^,i„  u. 1       i..   ^1 —  ^t 


storiei. 


reader   has   already  heard.       Its    place    of 


origin  was,  of  course,  Babylon,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  its  hero  is  the  g^xl  .\Iarduk,  who 
was  the  patron  of  Babylon.  Obviously  this  is  only 
one  of  several  local  versions  of  the  primitive  myth. 
In  the  original  story  Bel  of  Nippur  was,  no  doubt, 
the  great  g<xl  who  overcame  Tianiat,  and  prepared 
the  way  ff>r  creation.  The  priests  of  the  Dlher  sacred 
cities,  however,  had  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
patron  deities,  and  local  Creation-m>ths  were  the  result. 

{b)  In  another  version  of  the  mjth,*  the  fight  between 
the  divine  champion  and  Tianiat  occurs  after  the 
creation,  and  is  waged  for  the  deliverance  of  gods  and 
men  alike.  •  Who  will  set  forth  (to  sUiy)  the  dragon, 
to  rescue  the  wide  ^irth  and  seize  the  royal  power? 
Set  forth,  O  God  Suy,  slay  the  dragon,  rescue  the 
wide  earth,  and  seize  the  royal  power.'  An  extravagant 
account  is  given  (in  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Talmud) 
of  the  dragon's  size,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  dragon 
was  slain  its  blood  flowed  night  and  day  for  three 
years  and  three  (six?)  months.  This  may  suggest  the 
ultimate  m)'thic  origin  of  '  a  time,  times,  and  a  half  in 
Dan.  127  kev.  12 14. 

{c)  A  much  fuller  and,  if  we  assume  its  antiquity,  more 
important  narrative  is  the  '  non-Semitic '  one  translated 
by  Pinches  in  1890  from  a  bilingual  text  discovered  by 
G.  Smith.*  It  is  a  mixture  of  creation-  and  culture- 
myth,  and  as  a  culture -myth  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  (see  Cainites.  §  3).  The 
creation-story  is  given  only  in  allusions.  It  is  stated  that 
once  upon  a  time  there  was  no  vegetation,  and  '  all  the 
lands'  (of  BabylcMiia.^)  were  sea.  Then  there  arose  a 
movement  in  the  sea,  and  the  most  ancient  cities  and 
temples  of  Babylonia  were  created.  Next  the  sub- 
ordinate divine  beings  called  Anunnaki  were  created, 
after  which  Marduk  set  a  reed  on  the  water,''  formed 
dust,  and  poured  it  out  beside  the  reed.  Then,  *  to 
cause  the  gcxls  to  dwell  in  a  delightful  place.'  he 
made  mankind  (cp  Gen.  1 26/. )  with  tlie  co-operation  of 

and  hciven  out  (»f  the  two  parts  of  OfM.op(ui)KaT  (with  whom  the 
reporter  of  BfirOssus  identities  Ti^lmat).  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  severed  head  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  creation 
of  man  must  be  Tiimat's,  not  that  of  the  Creator,  though 
Eusebius  already  had  before  him  the  reading  iavrov  (see  Budde, 
UiXesck.  479)-  The  passage  is  therefore  not  a  sutement  of 
the  kinship  of  God  and  man  (WRS  Rei.  Srm.(^  43),  though 
it  is  of  course  to  be  assumed  that  the  god  spoken  of  made  mar» 
in  his  own  physical  likeness  (cp  Maspero,  Datvtt  0/  Civ.  110). 
Strange  to  say,  the  name  <Vop(<*»VoL  seems  to  have  come  into 
the  text  of  B6rOssus  by  mistake.  For  most  likely  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Marduk  (fastrow,  Ke'.  0/  Bah.  and  Au.  5;  cp 
J.  H.  Wright,  XASs^ti  ff.\  The  story,  however,  is  only 
mtelligihie  on  the  theory  adopted  in  this  note. 

J  .See  Schr.  COT  I  12;  Jensen,  /Cosmo/.  370 Jf. 

'  See  Zimmem,  ZA,  1897,  317  Jf.  The  story  relates  to  the 
myiholoijical  history  of  a  lung  of  the  primitive  age,  and  is  not 
cosmogonic. 

'  See  Zimmem's  transl.  in  Gunkel,  SchSp/.  4x7-419.  The 
colophon  avsigns  this  tablet  also  to  the  library  of  Aiur-bani-pal. 

*  Pinches,  /f /^2)  6 109^. ;  cp  Hommel,  Deuisc he  Rundschau, 
C91),  pp.  105-11^  A.  Jeremias  represents  this  and  similar 
myths  as  artificial  products,  composea  in  a  Babylonian  interest 
{Beitr.  xur  Assyr.  ill.  1  zo8) ;  but  the  priests  certainly  did  not 
invent  altogether. 

8  Cp  the  name  '  land  of  reeds  and  canals,'  given  to  S.  Baby- 
lonia on  the  vases  of  Esaganna,  king  of  Erech,  before  4S00  B.C. ; 
and  see  the  illustration  of  gigantic  ChakUean  reeds,  Maspero, 
Dawn  o/Civ.  552. 
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the  goddess  Amru  (whom  we  shall  have  to  refer  to 
again,  col.  949.  n.  4).  We  are  allowed  to  infer  that 
this  waste  of  water  had  been  converted  into  a  fruitful 
plain  by  the  industry  of  the  newly  created  men,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  and  to  these  gods  is 
ascribed  the  greatest  of  all  human  works,  the  erection 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Babylonia  with  their  temples. 
Thus  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  Babylonian 
myth — viz.,  the  fight  of  the  sun-god  with  Tidmat — is 
conspicuoiis  by  its  absence.  The  reader  should  notice 
this,  as  it  illustrates  one  of  the  two  chief  Hebrew 
cosmogonies  (see  below,  §  20  [f]). 

The  statement  that  the  myth  which  underlies  Gen.  1 
is  of  Babylonian  origin  may  now  be  supplemented  thus. 

1.  The  epic  of  Asur-bani-pal's  library  stands  at  the 
height  of  a  great   mjihic   development.     We  cannot 

PrAvici       1  ^^^^^^^   presume   that    we   have  re- 

.  covered  the  exact  form  of  the  Baby  Ionian 

mjth  on  which  the  narrative  in  Gen.  1 

(or  the  earlier  narrative  out  of  which  that  in  CJen.  1 

has  grown)  is  based. 

2.  Since  there  were  several  creation -stories  in  Baby- 
lonia, it  is  a  priori  probable  that  other  stories  besides 
that  referred  to  may,  either  as  wholes  or  in  parts,  have 
influenced  the  creation -stories  in  Palestine. 

These  reasonable  inferences  suggest  two  fi^esh  inquiries. 

We  have  to  ask,  i.  What  is  the  earliest  date  at  which 

m  IlfttA  of  ^'^  adoption   of   Babylonian   myths   by 

t  ril       *^^  Israelites  is  historically  conceivable? 

ia&ti  n,"     ^^^   ^'   ^^^*  evidence  have  we  of  the 

existence  of  other  Hebrew  creation-myths 

than  that  in  Gen.  1 1 -2  4/1,  some  of  which  may  even 

enable  us  to  fill  up  incomplete  parts  of  that  narrative  ? 

.In  reply  to  the  first  question  it  is  enough  to  refer  to 
recent  studies  on  the  Amama  tablets.  The  letters  in 
Babylonian  cuneiform  sent  by  kings  and  governors  of 
Western  Asia  to  Amen-hotep  III.  and  Amen-hotep  IV. 
prove  that,  even  before  the  Egyptian  conquests  and  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  Babylonian  cultiu-e  had 
spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  Religious 
m)rths  must  have  formed  part  of  this  culture.'*  It  is 
therefore  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  Babylonian 
creation-  and  deluge -myths  penetrated  into  Clanaan 
before  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Israelites  became  settled  in  Palestine  they  would  have 
opportunities  enough  of  absorbing  these  myths. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noticed  that  there  are 
also  several  other  periods  in  Israelitish  history  when 
either  an  introduction  of  new  or  a  revival  of  old  myths 
is  historically  conceivable.'  The  Jlrst  is  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  former  appears  to  have  had 
a  Babylonian  secretary  (see  Shavsha)  ;  the  latter 
admitted  into  his  temple  a  brazen  '  sea '  (representing, 
as  shown  already,  the  primaeval  /MJ*w  or  ti^mat)  and  a 
brazen  serpent  (representing  the  dragon ;  see  Nehush- 
ta.n).  The  second  is  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
B.C.,  when  Arama;an,  Assyrian,  and  neo- Babylonian 
influences  became  exceedingly  strong,  and  were  felt 
even  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  lAird  and  fourth 
are  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods,  when  (see  e.g.^ 
Job  and  Is.  40-55)  there  was  a  revival  of  mythology 
which  the  religious  organisation  of  Judaism  could 
neutralise  but  not  put  down. 

In  replying  to  the  second  question  (as  to  the  evidence 
for  other  cosmogonic  stories  in  the  OT),  we  must  of 
90  OT  raff  course  be  satisfied  with  very  incomplete 
SJ'ftth  references.     Such  we  can   find   both  in 

^^^.      '  pre -exilic  and    in    post -exilic   writings. 

mogOOl      .   pre-cxilic  references   occur   in  (a)  Gen. 

pre-ezmc  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  especially  in 
{c)  the  introduction  lo  the  Eden-story ;   post-exilic  in 

1  Che.  Nineteenth  Century ^  Dec  1891,  o.  964. 

'  This  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  Cheyne  (see  e^-,  /*^ 
and  Solomon,  76-78 ;  OPs.  aoa,  268-270,  2^9,  391):  cp  C^inkel, 
Schdpf.^  which,  in  spite  of  some  critical  deficiencies  (see  notice  in 
Crit.  Rev..  July  1895),  is  too  ingenious  and  instructive  not  to  be 
reconunended  to  advanced  students. 
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(d)  Job  167/  (e)  884-11  (/)  Prov.  8m-3x  (besides  the 
passages  on  the  Dragon). 

{a)  The  phrase  in  the  Blessing  of  Joseph,  '  the  flood 
{Uhom)  couching*  beneath'  (cp  Gen.  7").  is  certainly 
the  echo  of  a  Tiamat-myth,  and  [b)  the  'stars  from 
their  roads'  (a  Babylonian  phrase-)  in  Judg.  620  of  a 
myth  like  that  in  the  fifth  tablet  of  the  epic. 

[c)  Gen.  24^-7  needs  more  special,  even  if  brief,  treat- 
ment. It  nms  thus,  the  original  introduction  of  the 
Eden-story  having  been  abridged  by  the  editor  of  J  MP. 

*.  .  .  when  Yahwc  [ElOhim]  made  earth  and  heaven.  Now 
there  were  no  bushes  a.s  yet  upon  ihe  earth,  and  no  herbage  as 
yet  sprouted  forth,  for  Vahwe  ( ElOhim]  had  not  caused  it  to 
rain  upon  the  earth,  and  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground, 
but  a  flood*  used  to  come  up  from  the  earth  and  drench  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground  ;  then  Yahwife  [ElOhim]  formed  man  of 
dust  from  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  being.' 

Evidently  this  belongs  to  the  second  section  of  a 
mythological  creation -story,  and  its  details  are  all  of 
Babylonian  origin.  I,ike  Pinches'  non-Semitic  creation- 
story  (above,  §  16  [d'\),  it  describes,  though  with 
mythic  exaggeration,  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  the 
first  colonists  of  Babylonia.  The  extremely  small  rain- 
fall in  Lower  Mesopotamia  was  remarked  upon  by 
Herodotus  (1  193) ;  consequently,  without  the  careful 
direction  and  control  of  the  yearly  inundation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  land  would  be  either 
marsh  or  desert.  Water-plants  there  must  have  been 
for  a  season  even  in  the  most  desolate  tracts ;  but  the 
mjth-writers  imagine  a  time  when  even  reeds  had  not 
yet  appeared,  and  when  '  all  the  lands  were  sea '  (myth. 
/.  10),  since  *  a  flood  used  to  come  up  (it  seemed) 
from  the  earth '  (Gen.  26).  Next,  the  Hebrew  writer 
tells  us  that  Yahwd  formed  man  out  of  dust  (27),  just 
as,  in  the  myth  (//.  20/.),  Marduk,  with  the  help  of 
the  potter-goddess  Aruru,*  makes  man  (no  doubt)  of  clay, 
and  somewhat  as,  in  the  story  of  Berdssus  (see  above, 
§  15),  one  of  the  gods  forms  men  out  of  earth  moistened 
with  Tiamat's  (not  Bel's)  blood.  The  sequel  in  the 
Hebrew  story  has  obviously  been  abridged.  There 
must  have  been  some  reference  to  the  peaceful  subjuga- 
tion of  the  yearly  flood,  otherwise  how  could  Yahwfe 
have  '  planted  a  puxlen  (or  park)  in  Eden '  (t/.  8)?  So 
in  the  old  myth  we  hear  next  that  Marduk  made  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  *  in  their  places,'  the  reeds  and 
the  woods,  and  the  green  of  the  fields  (//.  23-26). 
Besides  this  affinity  of  its  contents  to  the  non-Semitic 
Creation -myth  the  Yahwistic  passage  has  a  striking 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  first  tablet  of  the  Creation - 
epic,  which,  as  it  now  stands,  is  of  course  a  Semitic 
work. 

On  {d)  Job  157/,  (e)  384-11,  (/)  Prov.  822-31  we 
must  be  brief. 

In  {d)  we  have  apparently  a  reference  to  a  more 
heroic  vpurrb/yoyos  than  the  Adam  of  the  Yahwist  (like 
21  Post^xilie.  ^^^  Yima  of  the  Avesta  and  the  Maui 
of  New  Zealand  mythology,  and  some- 
what like  the  Adapa  of  a  Babylonian  m)rth),*  who  shared 
the  privileges  of  the  divine  or  semi-divine  members  of 
the  council  of  Elofth.  This  first  man  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  absolute  Wisdom,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 

^  The  name  sug[gests  a  wild  beast  (Gen.  499).  The  same 
epithet  {rdhis)  is  given  to  Nerval,  the  god  of  the  nether  world 
in  the  GilgameS •  epic  (Tab.  xti.,  in  Jeremias,  VorsUllungen^ 
69).     , 

«  niVpD=Bab.  alkdte,  plur.  of  eiUUctu  (-jVk^tV.t)-  Cp  A* 
kakkabdni  iam&ine  al-kat-SM-mt '  the  way  of  the  stars  of  heaven  * 
(Del.  Ass.  HUB  68fi), 

*  =Ass.  etfu  (Jdu),  'flood,  waves,  high  tide'  (so  Frd.  Del., 
Lyon,  Hommel).  The  cylinder  inscripuon  of  Sanson  states 
tliat  he  planned  great  irrigation  works  for  desert  lands,  opening 
the  dams,  and  causing  the  waters  to  flow  everywhere  ki  givis 
tdt,  '  like  the  exuberance  of  a  flood.' 

*  Aruru  probably  means  '  potter '  QensenX  In  the  GUgameS- 
epic  (8  34)  this  goddess  kneads  Eabani  out  of  clay  ((itu).  The 
Yahwist  puts  'dust'  (ngy)  for  'clay'  (-on):  but  we  find  the 
latter  word  in  Job  836,  *P^^p  l^to  (the  same  root  v-^p  is  used 
in  the  eoicX 

9  Cp  Maspero,  Dawn  o/Cio.  659^ 
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same  word  SVm  'to  be  brought  forth,'  is  used  of  this 
wondrous  personage  and  of  the  Wisdom  who  is  described 
in  Prov.  8,  and  that,  equally  with  the  Wisdom  of  Proverbs, 
the  first  man  spoken  of  by  Eliphaz  came  into  existence 
before  the  hills.  This  myth  has  a  very  Babylonian 
appearance,  and  may  conceivably  belong  to  the  same 
cycle  as  the  myth  of  Enoch  (  =  Noah,  the  '  first  man ' 
of  the  second  age  of  the  world),  who  was  said  to  have 
derived  his  wisdom  from  his  intercourse  with  angels. 

In  [e)  Job 384-11  we  find  the  singular  notion  {v.^) 
that  the  stars  are  older  than  the  earth.  In  the 
creation-epic  the  creation  of  the  stars  as  '  stations  for 
the  great  gods '  (see  Stars,  §  3  d),  follows  on  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  dragon  of  chaos  and  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  earth  (out  of  the  carcase  of  Tiamat).  The 
Hebrew  poet,  however,  does  not  perhaps  consider  this 
story,  or  even  its  purified  offshoot  in  C^en.  1,  to  be  a 
worthy  representation.  Heaven  and  its  stars  must 
always  have  existed  for  Yahw^  and  the  *  holy  ones '  to 
dwell  in  (cp  Is.  2619  'dew  of  lights'  and  the  'endless 
lights '  where  Ahura  dwells,  ^  in  the  Avesta).  He  admits, 
indeed,  that  the  ocean  once  on  a  time  resisted  Yahw6, 
and  was  forced  into  obedience  (cp  Ps.  104 6-9).  Of  a 
separation  of  upper  and  lower  waters,  however,  he  has 
nothing  to  say. 

In  (/)  Prov.  822-31  we  find  the  same  careful  restriction 
of  the  mythological  element.  The  mysterious  caprices 
of  the  ocean  still  suggest  a  primaeval  rebellion  on  its 
part  against  Yahwfe  ;  but  this  is  described  in  the  simplest 
manner.  Of  a  time  when  chaos  reigned  supreme  we 
hear  nothing.  Yahw6  and  Wisdom  were  together  before 
the  earth  was.'*  In  fact  the  new  quasi-mythic  representa- 
tion of  Wisdom  was  incompatible  with  the  antique 
Babylonian  cosmogony. 

These  passages  seem  to  show  that  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  view  in  the  post-exilic  period  respecting  the 
22.Prophetloal  ^^  "^""^  ""^  imagining  creation.  Some 
and  hiBl;Arica.l  ^'^^^^''^  seem  to  have  refused  the  dragon- 
wTiU^  myth  (except  in  the  palest  form);  others 
seem  to  have  foimd  it  symbolically 
useful.  To  this  we  shall  return  presently  (§23).  There 
is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  respecting  the  pre-exilic 
time  which  has  a  prior  claim  on  our  attention.  Though 
both  Ji  and  ]^  have  a  cosmogony  (§12),  there  is  an  almost 
complete  silence  respecting  such  myths  in  the  pre-exilic 
prophetic  literatiu-e.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  one  passage 
(Am.  93)  that  remotely  suggests  the  existence  of  a 
creation-myth.  This  obscure  passage  has  been  considered 
elsewhere  (see  Serpent,  §  3/ ),  and  it  may  suffice  here 
to  point  out  that  mythology  did  not  come  naturally  to 
the  early  Israelites,  and  that  one  great  aim  of  the 
prophets  was  to  recall  their  countrymen  to  old  Israelitish 
ways :  Solomon  who  affected  foreign  fashions  was  no 
true  Israelite.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  scanty  references  in  the  greater  prophets  to  such 
figures  of  the  Babylonian  and  Canaanitish  myths  as  the 
Dragon,  the  Cherubim,  the  Seraphim.  It  is  to  a 
historical  writer  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  information 
that  there  was  a  brazen  serpent,  symbolising  probably 
the  Dragon  (see  Nehushtan,  §  2).  in  Solomon's  temple. 
At  a  later  period  (post-exilic)  references  to  the  Chaos- 
dragon,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  primaeval  sea  by 
Yahw^,  and  to  some  other  features  of  m3rthic  tradition, 
abound.  Nor  was  the  spring  of  mythic  imagery  dried 
up  even  in  still  later  times,  as  the  apocalyptic  writings 
show.  See  Dragon,  Rahab.  Serpent,  Antichrist, 
Abomination  of  Desolation,  Abyss,  Armageddon, 
Apocalypse. 

If  the  above  presentation  of  facts  be  correct,  it  is  a 

1  So,  in  Babylonian  mythology,  the  sky-god  Ann  dwells  in 
the  highest  region  of  the  universe,  in  the  north  towards  the  pole, 
where  no  storm  can  dim  the  perpetual  brilliance  (see  Jensen, 
Kosmoi.  65 iX  It  is  the  'heaven  of  Anu,'  in  which  the  inferior 
gods  take  refuge  at  the  Deluge  (Deluge-story,  /.  108X 

*  The  text  of  this  fine  passage  is  not  free  from  corruption. 
See  Che.  Jewish  Ril.  Li/it  Lect.  iv.,  and  cp  Gunkel,  SchSpf. 
93/ 
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mistake  to  assert  that  the  Israelites  had,  from  their 
23  Oeneral  ^'^^^"^"^^  ^"'°  Canaan  onwards,  a  fairly 
result.  complete  creation-myth,  in  which  Yahw6 
took  the  place  of  Marduk,  and  tHhoin, 
liwydthdn,  tannin,  rahab,  etc.,  that  of  the  dragon 
Tiamat.  This  theory  has  indeed  been  vigorously  defended 
by  Gunkel ;  but  it  is  liable  to  grave  critical  objections. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Amos  (see  last  §)  has  little  if 
any  comprehension  of  the  mythical  serpent  (jrna),  and 
that  the  Israelites  who  worshipped  in  Solomon's  temple 
completely  misunderstood  the  true  meaning  of  '  Nehush- 
tan,'  while  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  'exile'  un- 
mistakable references  to  the  dragon-myth  abound. 
This  implies,  not  of  course  that  there  was  not  previously 
a  Hebrew  dragon-myth,  but  that  a  revival  of  mytholog>' 
had  brought  the  old  myth  into  fresh  prominence.  It  is 
probable  that  before  the  'exile'  the  cosmogonic  myths  of 
the  Israelites  at  large  were  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
and  that  if  the  myth  on  which  the  creation-story  of 
Gen.  1  is  based  then  existed  (as  it  most  probably  did), 
it  was  imcomprehended  by  the  people,  and  had  no 
influence  upon  their  thoughts.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  from  the  last  pre-exilic  century  onwards,  increased 
contact  with  Syria  and  (especially)  Babylonia  brought 
about  a  reawakening  of  the  mythological  interest,  and 
that  the  myths  which  at  a  very  early  date  had  been 
derived  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Canaanites,  were 
revived  by  religious  writers  (not  prophets,  at  any  rate 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word)  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  This  was  done,  sometimes  with  a  rougher, 
sometimes  with  a  gentler  hand,  but  always  without  any 
dangerous  concession  to  antiquated,  naturalistic  religion 
— a  grand  result,  which  the  Babylonian  priests,  noble 
as  their  own  higher  religion  was,  never  accomplished. 
To  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  success  belongs  to  the 
history  of  Jewish  religion. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Gen.  \\-'l^a 
is,  or  is  not,  a  f)oem.     The  theory  was  first  propoimded 
OA  Oa     1     9       ^y    d'Eichthal,     Texte    primitif    du 
^  ™*  l*'^*^ /r^wjVr  rdcit  de    la    Criation    ('75), 
*^  who  found  a  true  poem,  composed  of 

perfectly  regular  strophes,  which  had  been  distorted  by 
the  editor  (32^).  Briggs  {Old  Test.  Student,  April 
'84)  added  to  this  the  discovery  of  a  metre  (five  tones 
in  each  line  with  caesura).  The  possibility  of  this  is 
established  by  the  undoubted  existence  of  metre  in  the 
Babylonian  creation-epic  (see  Del.  Weltschdpf.)  \  but 
unless  we  had  before  us  J^'s  form  of  the  creation-story, 
how  could  we  expect  to  restore  without  arbitrariness  the 
true  Hebrew  metre? 

II.    Corueptions  of  Creation.  — It  has  been  shown  above 

that  there  circulated  in  Judah  in   the  regal  period  at 

'OK  TiA/tH^nA  Af  ^^^^   ^^°  mythic   stories   of    creation 

ma^n^te    (^P§  ^^^^  ^^^  °^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  directly 

oreauon  laiie.  ^^  indirectly  of  Babylonian  origin.     It 

is  still  with  the  former  that  we  are  specially  concerned 
for  the  present.  That  there  is  no  clear  reference  to 
this  myth  in  the  fragmentary  remains  (cp  below, 
§  29)  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact 
which  has  to  be  accounted  for  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  Canaanitish- Babylonian  origin  of  the  myth  we 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  it.  Certainly  Isaiah  and 
the  other  great  prophets  believed  in  the  creatorship 
of  Yahw^  ;  but  they  could  not  have  given  their  sanction 
to  even  a  simplified  edition  of  any  of  the  grotesque 
and  heathenish  myths  of  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Babylonians.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they 
not,  like  the  Second  Isaiah  (Is.  40-48),  preach  the 
creatorship  of  Yahw6  without  any  mythic  ornamenta- 
tion ?  The  answer  is,  that  their  object  was  not  to  teach 
an  improved  theology,  but  to  dispel  those  illusions 
which  threatened,  they  believed,  to  involve  good  and 
bad  Israelites  alike  in  one  common  ruin.  The  pre-exilic 
prophets  were  preachers  of  judgment :  the  truth  they 
had  to  announce  was  that  Yahwfe  was  not  merely  the 
god  of  Israel,  but  also  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
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who  would  punbh  all  guilty  nations,  and  more  especially 
the  most  favoured  nation,  the  Israelites.  It  was  for  the 
late  exilic  and  the  post-exilic  prophets  and  other  religious 
\vriters,  whose  function  was,  not  so  much  threatening, 
as  edification  and  consolation,  to  draw  out  the  manifold 
applications  of  that  other  great  truth  that  Yahw6  is  the 
creator  of  the  world. 

On   the  pre-exilic  conception  of  creation,  therefore, 

not  much  can  be  said.     There  were,  no  doubt,  hjonns  to 

28  Pra-exilie  ^^^^  ^  ^^  creator  ;   but  the  divine 

*  trjLCA  creatorship  was  not  a  central  truth  in 

that  early  age,  and  could  not  have  been 

expressed  in  a  form  congenial  to  the  later  worshippers. 

We  have,  however,  a  fragment  of  a  song  in  the  Book 

of  Jashar  (i  K.  812/),  which  the  narrator  who  quotes 

it  ascribes  to  Solomon.     With  the  help  of  the  LXX  we 

may  restore  it  thus  : — 

The  sun  did  Yahwi  settle  in  heaven. 

But  he  said  he  would  (himself)  dwell  in  dark  clouds. 

I  have  built  a  lofty  house  for  thee, 

A  settled  place  for  thy  perpetual  habitation.  ^ 

Here  Yahw6  is  described  as  the  creator  of  the  sun. 
He  is  therefore  greater  than  the  solar  deity  Marduk, 
the  creator  in  the  Babylonian  cosmogony.  None  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  serves  Y^w6  as  a  mansion  ;  dark  clouds 
are  round  about  him  (cp  Ps.  97a  18 11,  S^^y  again).  It 
is  of  his  condescension  that  he  dwells  in  Solomon's 
temple,  which  \vill  therefore  be  as  enduring  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  (cp  Ps.  7869).  Considering  that  Solomon 
(it  would  seem)  put  up  in  the  temple  a  trophy  of 
Yahwd's  victory  over  the  Dragon  of  chaos  (see  Nehush- 
tan),  it  is  conceivable,  though  scarcely  probable,  that 
a  hymn  to  the  creator  which  contained  these  foiu"  lines 
was  actually  written  for  use  at  the  dedication  of  the  first 
temple.  At  any  rate,  even  if  not  of  the  Solomonic  age, 
the  fragment  is  presumably  pre-exilic,  and  confirms  the 
idea  that  the  creation  of  the  world  {i.e. ,  the  world  known 
to  the  Israelites)  was  early  spoken  of  as  a  proof  of 
Yahwd's  greatness.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  some 
scanty  reference  to  Yahw6  as  the  Maker  kot*  i^oxh"  is 
traceable  in  pre-exilic  proper  names  (see  Names,  §  30, 
and  cp  the  Bab.  and  Ass.  names  Sin-bani,  Bel-bani. 
Bel-ibni). 

It  was  the  Second  Isaiah,  however,  so  far  as  we  know, 
who  made  the  creatorship  of  Yahw6  a  fundamental 

27  n  Isaiah  J^^^^  ^^*^-  ^^-  ^^  ^ives  the  key  to 
'  the  later  doctrine  of  creation.  Living 
after  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  state,  and  amidst  new 
scenery  and  other  men,  gifted  moreover  with  a  tenderly 
devout  spirit  and  a  rich  poetic  imagination,  the  Second 
Isaiah  felt  what  was  needed  to  regenerate  Jewish 
religion — a  wider  view  of  the  divine  nature.  To 
him  Yahw6  was  far  too  high  for  the  common  sacrificial 
cultus,  far  too  great  to  be  merely  a  local  deity ; 
both  nature  and  mankind  owed  their  existence  to 
Yahw6.  He  had  indeed  chosen  Israel  for  a  special 
possession  ;  but  it  was  for  purely  moral  ends.  There- 
fore Israel's  fall  could  not  be  for  ever  ;  Israel's  and  the 
world's  creator  would  certainly,  for  his  own  great  ends, 
restore  his  people.  Let  Israel  then  look  up  to  him  as 
the  creator  of  all  things,  and  therefore  also  as  the 
Redeemer  (Vks)  of  Israel.  However  the  Second  Isaiah 
does  not  stop  here.  He  rectifies  some  of  the  notions 
which  were  presumably  current  among  the  Israelites — old 
notions,  now  awaking  to  a  fi-esh  life  under  Babylonian 
influence.  Israel  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  nations ;  but  Yahwfe  was  not,  like  Marduk,  according 
to  the  old  myth,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  gods  ; 
'  before  me  (Yahw^)  no  god  was  made '  (Is.  43 10).     Nor 

1  The  passage  is  given  in  a  fuller  form  in  ©bal  after  r.  53 
(than  in  MT),  with  an  introductory  and  a  closing  formula.  The 
former  runs,  *  Then  spake  Solomon  concerning  the  house  when 
he  had  finished  buildmg  it ' ;  the  latter,  '  Surely  it  is  written  <irl 
/3(/3Atov  717?  «pji7f.'  In  line  1  read  e<my<rev=p3,l,  Mrith  ®^, 
rather  than  iyvutpta-ey  which  Klo.  prefers,  and  in  line  2  iv  yy6^ 
[AL]  rather  than  ix  yv6iftw.    Cp  Jasher,  Book  of,  §  3. 
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could  it  be  right  either  to  make  an  image  of  Yahw^  (as 
if  he  were  no  better  than  the  sun -god  Marduk),  or  to 
say  that  other  Elohim  helped  Yahw6  (as  they  were  said 
to  have  helped  Marduk)  in  the  work  of  creation  (Is. 40 
i8,  etc.  4424).  Whether  there  was  really  a  chaos  at 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  he  does  not  expressly  say. 
He  does  tell  us,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  chaotic 
(lohu)  in  the  earth  as  it  came  from  Yahw^  ;  the  inference 
from  which  is,  that  both  in  history  and  in  prophecy 
God's  dealings  are  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  de- 
signed for  the  good  of  man  (Is.  45 18/. ).  He  pointedly 
declares  that  Yahw6  not  only  formed  light  but  also 
made  darkness  (Is.  467),  whereas  the  old  cosmogony 
of  Ja  (see  §  12)  ascribed  only  light,  not  darkness, 
to  the  creative  activity  of  Elohim. 

The  Second  Isaiah  does  not  assert  that  the  creator- 
ship  of  Yahwd  is  a  new  truth.     All  that  he  professes  to 
do  is  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  great  truths 
of  priniccval  tradition  (Is.  40 ai  ;  see  SBOT).     His  view 
of  creative  activity  is  a  large  one.     Creatorship  consists, 
he  thinks,  not  only  in  bringing  into  existence  that  which 
before  was  not,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
history  (41 20  458  487).     He  affirms  that  both  men  and 
things  are  'called'  into  existence  by  Yahw6  (41 4;  cp 
40  26  4426  4813) ;    but  he  does  not  refuse  to  speak  also 
of  Yahw^'s  hand  (4813  cp  4O22,  etc.),  or  of  his  breath 
(443  cp  40 24),  as  the  agent  of  production.     Ease  and 
irresistibleness  are  two  leading  characteristics  of  Yahw^'s 
action,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Second  Isaiah  prefers 
(though   less  distinctly  than   the  Priestly  Writer)  the 
conception  of  creation  by  the  voice  to  that  of  creation 
by  the  hand.     Creation  by  the  voice  is  also  a  specially 
characteristic  idea  of  Zoroastrianism ;  ^  but  the  Jews  prob- 
ably derived  the  idea,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  from 
Persia  but  from  Babylonia.    No  more  striking  expression 
of  it  could  be  wished  for  than  that  contained  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  Creation-epic  (Tab.  iv.): — 
Then  in  their  midst  they  laid  a  garment, 
To  Marduk  their  first-bom  thus  they  spoke : 
Let  thy  rule,  O  Lord^  surpass  that  of  tne  gods, 
Perishing  and  becoimng — speak  and  let  it  oe  I 
At  the  opening  of  thy  mouth  let  the  garment  perish ; 
Again  command  it,  then  let  the  garment  reapp^  1 
He  spoke  with  his  mouth,  and  the  garment  perished  ; 
Again  he  commanded  it,  and  the  garment  reappeared.^ 

Did  the  Priestly  Writer  really  believe  in  a  pre-existent 
chaos,  out  of  which  the  world  was  made?  Or  is  the 
2-  p  retention  of  chaos  in  his  cosmogony  simply  due 
*  '  to  educational  considerations  ?  Considering  the 
line  taken  by  the  Second  Isaiah,  and  still  more  by  the 
later  wise  men,  we  may  venture  to  class  the  reference 
to  chaos  in  Gen.  1  a  with  those  other  concessions  to 
popular  superstition  which  make  Ezra's  law-book  an 
ecclesiastical  compromise  rather  than  an  ideal  standard.* 
A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  other  mythic  features 
in  the  cosmogony  ;  all  that  the  Priestly  Writer  really 
cares  for  are  the  religious  truths  at  the  base  of  the 
story,  such  as  the  creatorship  of  Yaliw^,  the  divine 
image  (surely  not,  according  to  P,  physical)  in  man, 
and  the  fundamental  cosmic  importance  of  the  sabbath. 
The  later  writings  show  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Second  Isaiah  and  the  Priestly  Writer  was  not  thrown 
29  Later  ^^^y*  ^^^  '^^  ^^®  '"^^^^  beautiful  psalms 
^tinn.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  suggested  by  the  priestly  cos- 
wniim^  mogony.  and  in  Ps.  889  148  s  creation  by 
the  word  of  God,  without  any  mention  of  chaos,  is 
affirmed  with  emphatic  conciseness.  The  fragments  of 
the  older  prophetic  writings  were  deficient  in  references 
to  creation  ;  the  post-exilic  adapters  and  suppleroenters 
of  prophecy  have  remedied  this  defect  (see  e.^. ,  Am.  4 13 
Jer.  423-26  622^  10 12  31 35-37).  whilst  the  Book  of  Job  is 
pervaded  by  the  belief  in  the  Creator.  The  Praise  of 
Wisdom,  too  (Prov.  823-31),  gives  a  grand  picture  of  the 

1  The  Avesta,  however,  connects  creation  with  the  recital  of 
a  certain  potent  formula  cadled  Abuna-vairya  (Hooover).  Gen.  1 
knows  nothing  of  spells. 

2  Del.  WelUchdh/,,  104  ;  Zimmem,  in  Gunkel's  Schdp/,,  410/ 
'  But  cp  Smend,  A  T  KeL-gesckS^)  457. 
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activity  of  the  Creator,  who  requires  no  sabbath-rest, 
for  he  cannot  be  fatigued.*  Nothing  is  said  here,  or 
in  the  Book  of  Job,*  of  chaos  or  pre-existent  matter. 
The  first  of  the  late  didactic  writers  who  distinctly 
asserts  the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  matter  is  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom*  (11 17  icrlaaaa  rbv  Kbafiov 
i^  dfidpipov  OXi;s).  He  may  no  doubt  be  said  to  Plato- 
nize  ;  but  Philo  before  him,  not  indeed  without  some 
hesitation,  held  the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  matter,*  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  contemporary 
Jewish  interpretations  of  Gen.  la.  In  2  Mace. ,  however 
(a  Pharisaean  record),  we  find  the  statement  that  the 
world  and  its  contents  were  made  oiJk  ^|  6yruv  (7  28), 
a  guarded  phrase,*  which  reminds  one  of  Heb.  11 3,  and 
is  at  any  rate  incompatible  with  a  belief  in  &fjLop4>os  CXrj  ; 
and,  in  two  fine  passages  in  Apoc.  Bar.  (Charles),  God 
is  addressed  thus,  '  O  Thou  .  .  .  that  hast  called  from 
the  beginning  that  which  did  not  yet  exist,  and  they 
obey  thee'  (21 4),  and  'with  a  word  thou  quickenest  that 
which  was  not*  (488).  Parallel  passages  in  NT  are 
Rom.  4 17  Heb.  11 3  (where,  however,  firj  ix  <paivofUv(i)¥ 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  ^k  fi^  ipcuyofi^yuty).^  We 

must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  in  one  of 
the  latest  books  a  distinct  reference  to  chaos  occurs. 
In  2  Pet.  85  the  earth  is  described  as  'compacted  out 
of  water  ...  by  the  word  of  God. '  Here  *  water ' 
obviously  means  that  portion  of  the  chaotic  waters 
which  was  under  the  firmament ;  out  of  this,  according 
to  Gen.  1 6,  the  dry  land  emerged  at  the  fiat  of  Yahw^. 
The  importance  given  to  the  Logos  in  Jn.  1 3,  and  to 
the  Son  of  God  in  Heb.  la,  as  the  organ  of  the  divine 
creative  activity,  is  best  treated  in  another  connection 
(see  Lcxjos).  On  the  doctrine  of  the  re-creation  of 
heaven  and  earth,  see  Deluge,  §  19. 

Kia  (of  which  Ass.  danHf  'to  make,  create,'  is  a  phonetic 

modification) 7  b  a  characteristic  word  of  P  (Gen.  1  often,  2  j/". 

_       5i/;    (B  woitiv  (A EL],  but  in  2 4  ore  tyiytro 

80.  WonU  [AELD;8  also  cp  Is. 40-06  (twentv  times;  0 
for  *  Cr6at6.*  various  renderings).  Di.  (6V«.  17)  wishes  to 
claim  ma  for  JE  ;  but  Ex.  S4  10  Nu.  16  30  have 
been  manipulated  by  R.  In  Gen.  67  »nm3  (for  'H'ry)  is  assigned 
to  R  by  Di.  himself.^  Is.  45  and  Am.  4 13  are  interpolations  (see 
Amos,  |  la,  Isaiah,  ii.,  |  5).  Jer.  81  aa  occtirs  in  a  section  written 
or  rewTitten  late.  Dt.  4  3a  (where  ma  stands  of  the  creation  of 
man)  is  hardly  pre-exilic  (cp  Deutkronomy,  g  19).  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  it  would  be  unwise  to  say  that  the  narrative  in  J 
(see  above,  |  la)  cannot  have  contained  the  word  m3»  correspond- 
mg  to  Ass.  Sana. 

Hip  *to  fabricate,  make,  create,'  Gen.  14 19 aa  ('creator  of 
heaven  and  earth ' ;  hi  tKrurtv  [.'\DL1),  Dl.  32  6  ('  thy  father  that 
made  thee';  butcKT^aarolBAFL]);  Prov.  8  32  (Vah  wis  creation 
of  Wisdom,  inrivtv  [BkA])  :  Ps.  189  13  ('  thou  didst  create  my 
reins';  but  eicr^<rw  [BkART]).  All  these  passages  are  late; 
but  j'p  is  probably  a  divine  title  (see  Cain,  g  5),  and  Eve,  in 
Gen.4  t,  says  (probably)  *  I  have  produced,  created  (but  cicni<ri> 
ILJiv  [ADEL]),  a  man  like  (the  Creator)  Yahwi'  (m.T  TVS^I). 
nry»  *  to  make,'  Gen.  2  4 18  (J),  Is.  43  7.  "y^^ '  to  form,'  Gen.  2  7 19 
(J)  Is.  48 1  7  Jer.  10 16  Am.  4 13  Zech.l2i. 

H.  Z.,§^  1-4;  T.  K.  C,  §§5-30- 

CREDITOB    (n^3).    2   K.  4  X.      See    Law    and 

Justice,  §  16. 

CRESCENS  (kphckhc  [Ti.  WH]),  a  companion  of 
Paul  who  had  gone  to  Galatia  (aTim.  4iot).  In  the 
Ap.  Constt.  (746)  he  is  named,  as  'bishop  of  the 
churches  of  (ialatia,*  among  those  bishops  who  had 
been  ordained  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  There  is 
some  authority  (K   C,  etc.   Ti. )   for  reading  YaXKlav 

1  Cp  Jn.  5 17,  and  contrast  Gen.  2  a. 

8  Except  in  the  faint  allusion  (JobSSsX  The  same  writer 
would  almost  seem  to  have  believed  in  pre-existent  light  (v.  7). 
See  above,  |  ai  (<•). 

'  Sec  Dnimmond,  Pkilo  Judtnu^  1  188,  who  also  refers  to 
£«rvYrovro  (196)  as  implying  the  same  doctrine. 

4  Drummond,  op.  ctt.  1  399/^ 

*  Vg.  boldly  renders  here  ovic  i^  om^v  by  ex  nihilo.  So  in 
Pastor ^HermeBf  2  x,  the  old  translator  gives  ex  nikilo  for  Ik 

TOV  /U.T)  OKTOf . 

*  Vg.  boldly,  ex  imnsUfilibus  (cp  CJen.  1  a,  ©). 

7  Barth,  Z DA fC,  18^7,  p.  640. 

8  Cp   Frankel,  PaiAstin,  Exegeu^  36 ;  Geiger,   Urschrt/i, 
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instead  of  FoXaWar  in  a  Tim.  4  lo.  Gallia  is  a  natural 
emendatioQ.  possibly  a  right  interpretation,  c^  Galatia — 

•  in  accordance  with  the  later  usage  as  regards  Gaul,  both 
Galatia  and  Gaul  having  in  St.  Pauls  time  usually,  if 
not  always,  alike  been  called  raXaria  by  the  Greeks' 
(WH).     Cp  Galatia. 

In  the  list  of  the  seventy  apostles  compiled  by  the  Pscudo- 
Doroiheus  (sec  Chnm.  Pasch.,  Bonn  Kd.,  2 121)  Crcscens  is 
enumerated  as  '  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Gaul  *  (XaAjn}£or<K  r^  «r 
TftAAt^);  in  that  drawn  up  by  Fseudo-Hippolytus  be  appears 
as  'Crisces  bishop  of  Carchedon  in  Gaul.'  According  to  the 
Pseudo-Sophronius  who  enumerates  Timothy,  Titu-S  Cresccns, 
and  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  immediately  after  the  twelve  apostles, 
he  was  founder  of  the  church  of  Vienne  in  Gaul.  The  Latin 
church  commemorates  him  on  June  37 ;  the  Greek  on  July  ^ 
(along  with  Sila-s  Andronicus,  and  £paBoetus).  See  Lipsius, 
ApoUr.  Ap.-G^ick. 

CRESCENTS  (D'?^nb).  Judg.  Sat  26  RV  (AV  •  orna- 
ments').  Is.  3 18  RV  (AV  *  rotmd  tires  like  the  moon '). 
See  Nkcklace. 

CRETE  (KpHTH  '  mod.  Candia),  the  largest  island 
in  the  JEgc^n  sea,  of  which  it  is  also  the  S.  limit 

Crete  extends  140  m.  from  W.  to  E,,  consuming  of  an  irregular 
ridge  of  mountains  which  fall  into  three  distinct  groups,  the 
central  and  loftiest  (mod.  Fsiloriti)  being  the  Mount  Ida  of  the 
ancients.  The  N.  coa&t  is  broken  into  a  series  of  large  bays 
and  promontories ;  on  the  S.  there  are  few  harbours,  and  only 
one  considerable  bay— that  of  Messara,  imder  Alt.  Ida.  The 
l^ysical  character  of  Crete  is  succinctly_  described  by  Strabo 
(47s,  opctWi  jcai.  haxrtuk  j\  K^of,  <x*'  i'«wAiFO«  cvjco^nrovcX 

Lying  at  almost  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  Crete  was  one  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the 
passage  of  Oriental  civilisation  to  the  W.  In  historical 
times  it  was  of  little  importance — chiefly  as  a  recruiting 
groimd  for  mercenary  troops  {PoL  31 26,  Jos.  Ant.  xfii. 
43  ;  cp  I  Mace.  11 31).*  Quintus  Metellus  reduced  the 
island  in  67  B.C.,  and  it  was  combined  with  the 
Cyrenaica  to  form  one  province — senatorial  under  the 
emperors. 

The  Jews  were  early  connected  with  Crete  (cp  the 
story  told  in  Tac.  Hist.  52  that  the  Jews  were  originally 
fugitives  from  Crete).  In  ©»"-i*  of  Ezek.  25 16  and  Zeph. 
25  [BK.\Q]  Kp^ej  is  read  for  the   '  Cherethites '  or 

•  Cherethims  •  (dws)  of  EV,  and  K/xt^  [BXAQ]  in 
Zeph.  26  for  ma,  which,  however,  is  certainly  not  Crete, 
but  denotes  'land  of  the  Cherethites' — i.e.,  Philistia. 
Kp^ct  also  occurs  in  ©  of  Ezek.  30  5  apparently  for 
tsiD-  See  Cherethites  ;  and,  on  the  hypothesis  con- 
necting the  Philistines  with  Crete,  Cafhtor,  Phh.is- 
TiNEs.  Gortyna  (near  modem  H.  Deka  in  the  Messara, 
the  only  considerable  plain  in  the  island)  is  mentioned 
as  containing  many  Jews  (iMacc.  1623  cp  IO67),  and 
Philo  (Leg.  ad  Cat.  36)  says  that  Crete,  like  all  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  was  full  of  them  (cp  Acts2ii 
Tit.  1 10  14,  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12i.   Vita,  §76). 

The  account  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome  furnishes 
several  geographical  details.  From  Cnldus  his  ship 
ran  under  the  lee  of  Crete  (.Acts 27 7  UTeir\cj)<ra/AO'  t^v 
Kpifirriv  Kard  'ZaXfJuvvriy),  and  some  time  appears  to 
have  been  spent  in  the  shelter  of  the  Fair  Havens. 
Whether  the  apostle  was  able  to  accomplish  there  any 
missionary  work  cannot  even  be  guessed  ;  and  we  are 
thus  left  without  any  information  as  to  the  process  of 
the  evangelisation  of  the  island.  When  we  next  hear 
of  it  the  gospel  has  apparently  been  widely  established 
(see  Pastoral  Epistles). 

The  character  of  the  Cretans  as  gathered  from  the 
epistle  to  Titus,  is  entirely  in  accord  with  what  is 
known  from  other  sources.  The  epistle  (Tit.  1 12)  quotes 
*a  prophet  of  their  own'  {i.e.,  Epimenides,  called 
$€ios  (Uijp  by  Plato,  Laws.  1 642  ;  ^to^tXi^  Plut.  So/. 
12),  who  stigmatised  them  as  liars  and  beasts.  It 
was  a  popular  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  out- 
cretan  a  Cretan  (Pol.  821,  cp  Pol.  646/  818  33 16). 
Polybius  (646)  writes  that  'greed  and  avarice  are  so 
native  to  the  soil  in  Crete,  that  they  are  the  only  people 

1  They  were  mostly  archers:  Paus.  L  284,  'EAAt^ik  w  fiii 
K/nia-tp  oifK  hrix^piop  6k  ro^tvcti'.  Their  internal  dissensions 
kept  the  Cretans  in  military  training :  cp  PoL  48  24  4. 
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among  whom  no  stigma  attaches  to  any  sort  of  gain 
whatever'  (cp  Tit- 1 11,  'teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not  for  an  ignominiotis  gain ' — a  similar  phrase 
occurs  in  Tit.  I7).  The  repetition  of  the  thought  of 
Tit.  I7  firj  ir<tpoi»o¥,  22  vTn^paKiovt,  23  fit^  ofry  ToKki^ 
6fdov\ii}fUpat  is  equally  ominous  (Cretan  wine  was 
famous  in  antiquity;  cp  Juv.  5a/.  14 270).  Tit.  81 
bears  ob\  ious  reference  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Cretans,  • 
a  characteristic  which  runs  through  their  history. 

For  Crete  as  the  '  stepping  stone  of  Continents.*  see 
A-  J.  Evans  on  '  Primitive  Pictographs  from  Crete '  in 
/.  Hellen.  Stud.  14  (94).  W.  J.  W. 

CRIB  (WaX).  Is.  1 3.  etc     See  Cattle,  §  5. 

CRICKET   (^a-MI).    Lev.  11 22,    RV.     AV   Beetle 

{q.v.). 

CRIME  (DDT),  JobSlii;  see  Law  and  Justice, 
§  10/  ' , 

CRIMSON,  yf\T\,  told' ,  a  word  common  in  the  fern, 
form  rW/iri,  to  leak,  or  Jw^Vl,  tolaatk,  is  used  in  Ex. 
I620  in  the  general  sense  of  'worm'  [EV],  in  Is.  I18 
(EV  •  crimson ' ).  Lam.  4  5  (EV  '  scarlet ' )  for  the  crimson 
dye  prepared  from  the  body  of  the  female  Coccus  ilicis, 
a  Homopterous  insect  belonging  to  the  family  Cocddae. 

The  female,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of  com,  is  in 
the  adult  or  imago  stage  attached  by  its  inserted  proboscis  into 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  Syrian  Holm-oak,  whose  juices  it 
lives  on.  The  male  is  winged  aixl  flies  about.  The  bodies 
of  the  females  are^  collectra  and  dried,  and  from  them  are 
prefiared  the  colouring  matters  known  as  Cochin«d,  Lake,  and 
Crimson.  Since  the  discovery  of  America  a  Mexican  species 
of  Coccus,  C.  cacti,  which  lives  on  the  India  fig,  has  largely 
supplanted  the  first-named  species  as  the  source  of  the  pigment, 
and  at  the  present  day  both  have  lost  their  commerciar  value 
owing  to  the  in\'ention  of  aniline  dyes.  In  old  literature  the 
name  Kermes  (see  below)  is  fireqtiently  used  for  Coccus. 

Other  names  for  this  colour  are  *»,  idni  (Jer.  430, 
RV  *  scarlet ' ;  elsewhere  EV  '  scarlet ' ;  see  Colours. 
§  14)  and  the  late  equivalent  S^OTa,  karmil^  (2Ch.  2714 
[6 13]  3i4t^).  The  origin  of  the  termination  -»/  in  Vp"Q 
is  obscure ;  it  can  scarcely  be  explained  (as  in  Ges.P'') 
by  the  Pers.  affix  -in ;  for  there  is  no  word  kirmin  in 
Pers. ,  nor  would  it  signify  the  colour  if  there  were. 

For  Is.  63 1  (pan.  RV"«-  •crimsoned.'  EV  'dyed'), 
see  Colours,  §  13/.  n.  m.— a.  e.  s. 

CRISPING  PINS  (I3*nn).  Is.  322.     See  Bag  (2). 

CRISPUS  (Kpicnoc  [TL  WH];  a  Roman  name), 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  at  Corinth,  and  one  of  Paul's 
converts  there  (Acts  188  i  Cor.  1 14). 

In  Afi.  Canst t.  7  46  he  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of 
iCgina.     In  Mart.  Rom.  Frt.  he  is  commemorated  on  Oct-  4. 

CROCODILE.  •  Beasts  of  the  reeds '  is  an  alternative 
rendering  (in  AV^^  )  of  n3|5  n^H,  Ps.  6830  [31]  (6 
enpiA  TOY  kaAa/v\Oy)»  '^V  •  company  of  spearmen.* 
RV  rightly  '  wild  beast  of  the  reeds. '  This  means  the 
crocodile  (hardly  B<?hem5ih  —  i.e.,  the  hippopotamus), 
used  to  symbolise  the  Egyptian  power.  Cp  Hupfeld 
and  Del.  ad  loc. 

According  to  ©  the  3x  of  Lev.  11 29  (AV  *  tortoise') 
was  a  •  land-crocodile '  ;  see  Lizard,  i.  For  •  land- 
crocodile,'  RVs  rendering  of  nb,  a  kind  of  lizard  (Lev. 
11 30).  see  Chameleon,  i.  For  Jer.  146  RV°»e-  (d*ib  ; 
AV  'dragons.'  RV  'jackals'),  see  Dragon,  §  4.  For 
Job  41 1 /:  RV^K-  [40 25]  (EV  'leviathan,'  AV™?- 
'  whale.'  '  whirlpool  •).  see  Behemoth  and  Leviathan. 

The  animal  described  poetically  in  Job  has  generally 
been  identified  with  the  crocodile  (see  especially  Bochart 
8737^).      Until  recent  times,  when  the  propriety  of 

t  Probably  from  Pers.  kirrn,  *a  worm,' and  perhaps  akin  to 
our  'crimson'  and  'carmine'  (see  Skeat,  s.v.  *  crimson*).  Cp 
Sans,  krimi,  which  is  probably  identical  with  our  word  *  worm ' 
(///.  s.v.  •  wonn').  On  the  other  hand,  Del.  (ZZ,  7*89  593  t'781) 
may  be  right  in  connecting  Ar.  and  Pers.  kirmu9y  from  which 
carmesxmus  and  crimson  are  most  naturally  derived,  with  an 
independent  Turkish  root  beginning  with  p  instead  of  3. 

3  The  word  Vn3"i3  s^nis  to  have  been  read  for  ^q-q  by  6  in 
Cant.  75(6].     See  Hair. 
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making  any  zoological  identification  has  been  questioned, 
the  chief  dissentient  has  been  Schultens.  This  great 
eighteenth-century  scholar  thinks  that  the  arguments  for 
the  crocodile  and  the  whale  are  about  equal ;  the  poet 
does  not  seem  to  him  to  have  been  consistent  in  his  de- 
scription. Tristram,  however  {NHB  258),  is  of  opinion 
as  a  naturalist  that  the  croccxiile  is  described  under  the 
name  Leviathan,  and  if  Budde's  translation  and  ex- 
position be  adopted,  the  characteristics  of  the  crocodile 
— the  difficulty  of  capturing  or  taming  it,  its  vast  site, 
its  formidable  row  of  teeth,  its  impervious  scales,  its 
gleaming  eyes,  its  violent  snorting,  and  its  immense 
strength, — all  come  out  with  marvellous  exactness. 
Riehm  (HUB,  s.v.  'Leviathan')  leaves  it  an  open 
question  whether  the  poet  may  not  even  have  seen 
crocodiles  in  Palestine.  Certainly  the  Nahr  ez-Zerka 
near  Caisarea  is  believed  to  have  had  crocodiles  quite 
ately,*  and,  as  the  climate  of  this  marsh  region  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Delta,  there  is  in  this  nothing  sur- 
prising. Still,  though  Pliny  ( //^V  5 19)  speaks  of  this  river 
as  the  Crocodile  river,  and  mentions  a  town  called  Cro- 
codilon,  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  were  crocodiles 
there  in  biblical  times.  A  thirteenth-century  tract  gives 
a  strange  story  of  fierce  beasts  called  *  cocatrices '  having 
been  brought  there  (see  Cockatrice).  Sir  John 
Maundeville  designates  them  corcodrils.  See  further 
Budde's  elaborate  commentary  on  Job  40/  ;  and  for 
another  view  (connecting  the  description  in  Job  with 
mythology)  see  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  §  3. 

CrocoHilus  niloticus,  formerljr  common  throughout  the  Nile, 
has  been  almost  exterminated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
though  it  still  flourishes  above  the  second  cataract.  It  is  found 
from  the  Nile  and  the  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  C.ood  Hope,  and 
in  Madaga-scar  and  Sjria.  Large  specimens  attain  a  length  of 
15  feet.  It  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  at  Ombos 
and  in  the  FayOm  (by  Lake  M oeris)  under  the  name  of  Sobku 
(transcribed  in  Gk.  as  2oi)vo«) ;  for  a  possible  explanation  of 
this,  see  Maspero,  Davm  o/Civ.  lo-^f.  n.  M. — A.  E.  S. 

CBOCODILE.  LAND  (H^),  Lev.  11 30,  RV ;  AV 
Chameleon  [q.v. ).     See  also  above. 

CROCUS  (n^'V^n).  cam.  2i.  RV«if-;  EV  Rose 
(q.v.). 

CROSS.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  the  archaeological  study  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  cross.  Interesting  as  the  task  would  be,  it  is 
really  superfluous.  If  there  was  a  time  when  it  could 
be  supposed  that  between  Christianity  and  the  non- 
Christian  religions  there  was,  in  respect  of  the  symbol 
of  the  cross,  an  affinity  that  was  divinely  appointed, 
that  time  is  passed.  We  are  no  longer  tempted  to 
imagine  that  between  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  toptism, 
and  the  heathen  custom  of  bearing  a  mark  indicat- 
ing the  special  religious  communion  of  the  individual, 
there  is  a  kind  of  pre-ordained  relation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  heathen  notions  did  alfect 
popular  Christian  beliefs  in  very  early  times,  cannot 
be  denied :  the  magic  virtue  ascribed  to  the  cross 
has  doubtless  a  non-Christian  origin.  For  these  matters 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  Zockler  (Das  Kreux  Christi), 
who  fully  recognises  the  original  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  earliest  Christian  view  of  the  cross.  His  sobriety 
contrasts  with  the  fantastic  subjectivity  of  E.  von  Bimsen 
(Das  Symbol  des  Kreuzes,  1876). 

First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  (rravpdi, 

which  has  a  wider  range  than  the  word   •  cross '   by 

_j  .         which  it  is  rendered  in  Enghsh.     We  find 

•        1.    Mature     ..      rr««.,^r.»l«     «c^w4      r^-      .K-      m^<.*       .^^n^W^r^ 


and  use. 


it  frequently  used  for  the  most   primitive 


instrument  of  execution,  the  upright  stake 
(crux  simp/fx)  to  which  the  delinquent  was  boimd 
when  no  tree  was  at  hand  (cp  infelix  arbor  and  infelix 
lignum ;  Liv.  1 26  Cic.  Pro  Rabir.  4),  or  on  which 
he  was  impaled  (cp  Hanging),  as  well  as  for  the 
fabricated  cross  (crux  compos il a)  of  various  shapes. 

1  Schumacher  says  that  he  has  seen  a  crocodile  there,  but 
that  there  are  very  few  crocodiles  left  {PEFQ,  Jan.  i887,j>.  x). 
For  a  sifting  of  the  evidence  down  to  1857  s*^  Tobler.  Drittt 
WatuUruHgr  nach  PalOstina  C59X  375  Jf-  Cp  Rob.  Phy. 
Geog.  ('65),  175/  ;  Baed.  PaL9^  aya. 
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The  origin  of  crucifixion  is  traced  back  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  cross  was  also  used  at  quite  an  early 
date  in  some  form  or  other  by  Egyptians  (Thuc. 
liio).  Persians  (Herod.  9 120),  Carthaginians  (Valerius 
Maximus  ;  Polyb.  In,  etc.),  Indians  (Diod.  2x8), 
Scythians  (Justin,  2s),  and  others,  besides  the  Greeks 
(Q.  Curtius,  44)  and  the  Romans.^  Among  the  last- 
named,  however,  this  cruel  form  of  punishment  (cp 
Cic.  \  'err.  5  64  *  crudelissimum  teterrimumque  sup- 
plicium";  Jos.  ^/  v.  11  i)  was  originally  reser\'ed  for 
slaves  (servile  supplicium ;  compare  the  application  of 
the  xerm /urci/er  to  slaves)  and  criminals  of  the  worst 
kind.'-*  It  was  at  first  considered  too  shameful  a  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  upon  Roman  citi2ens  (Cic.  Ferr. 
I5  56i  etc.). 

Of  the  cross  proper  there  were  three  shapes — the  crux 
immissa  or   four-armed  cross,   the  crux  commissa  or 

2  Rha.nA  i^^ree-armed  cross,  and  the  crux  dtcussata 
*^*  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  St. 
Andrew's  cross.  Following  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Church  (Iren.  Harr.'n.  244*,  Justin.  Trypk.  91 ;  Tert.  adv. 
Jud.  10,  etc. )  which  finds  some  support  in  the  assertion 
of  the  Gospels  that  above  the  head  of  Jesus  was  placed  a 
title  ( Mk.  1 5  26  iviy paifyh  r^  alrlas ;  Lk.  23  38  ^iriypa<f>ifi ; 
Mt.  2737  airia  ;  Jn.  19 19  tLtXos),  the  cross  of  the  NT 
has  commonly  been  taken  to  be  the  crux  immisssa.^ 
The  accounts  of  the  manner  of  the  crucifixion  being 
so  meagre,  any  degree  of  certainty  on  this  point  is 
impossible  ;*  but  the  evidence  seems  to  preponderate  in 
favour  of  the  traditional  view. 

The  four-armed  cross  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  was  most   probably  of  the   following 

S  NT  cross  description.  It  consisted  of  two  pieces — 
*  an  upright  stake  (stipes,  staticulum) ,  which 
was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  with  pegs  or  fastened  to  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  a  cross-beam  (antenna,  paiibulum), 
which  was  carried  by  the  condemned  to  the  place  of 
execution.  High  up  in  the  upright  stake  an  indentation 
was  probably  made  in  which  to  fasten  with  cord  and 
perhaps  also  to  nail  the  cross-beam  (cp  Lucian's  ^i/Xa 
r^KToivuv  ;  also  Hor.  Carm.  I35  ;  Cic.  Verr.  621).  At 
a  suitable  height  from  the  ground  was  fixed  a  peg 
(trifuxa,  sedile ;  see  Iren.  Haer.  ii.  244)  on  which  to  set 
the  body  astride  (cp  Justin,  Dial.  91  ;  Iren.  I.e.  ;  Tert. 
cont.  Marc.  3 18)  so  that  the  whole  weight  might  not  rest 
upon  the  hands  and  arms.*  This,  together  with  the 
fastenings,  made  a  rest  for  the  feet  (iriroirbiiw , 
suppedaneum  lignum;  cp  Greg,  of  Tours,  De  Glor. 
Martyr. ,  chap.  6)  unnecessary. 

It  is  probable  that  on  such  a  cross   as   this  Jesus 

was  crucified,®  and  that  the  execution  was  carried  out 

P     Hfivi        ^^  ^^^  regular  manner.     Soon  after  the 

4.  l/mcmzion.  sentence  (Val.  Ma-x.  1 16  ;  Dion.  Hal. 
948),  or  on  the  way  to  execution  (Liv.  3336;  cp  Cic. 

yerr.  5  54)  the  condemned  was  scoiu"ged.^  He  was 
led,  bearing  his  own  cross,  or  rather  part  of  it  (Plut. 
De   sera    numinis  vindicta^    chap.    9 ;    Artemid.    256 

1  In  some  of  these  cases  ^•^•»  Persians),  no  doubt,  only  the 
crux  simplex  is  intended.  The  cross'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  was  not  used  by  the  early  Jews.     In  Esth.  79  813  <S(  re- 

5 resents  '^j\  *  to  hang '  (cp  the  application  of  the  term  'i^n  to 
esus  by  the  later  JewsX  by  otovoovk.  See,  however,  Hang- 
ing. It  was  introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  Romans  (see 
Law  and  Justice,  |  12  ;  and  cp  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  14  2  xjc.62,  BJ 
ii.  126).  Pesh.  in  the  Gospels  uses  zikaph,  which  seems  to 
mean  primarily  *  to  elevate.      Qur'Sn  (4 156)  uses  {alaba, 

a  Cp  Lk.  2832,  Sen.  £p.  7,  Ck^  Petron,  71,  Dion.  5  52,  Jos. 
Ant.  18  22,  Apul.  Asin.  3. 

3  This  too  is  the  shape  of  the  cross  in  the  old  (3rd  cent.) 
caricature  of  the  crucifixion  which  was  found  on  the  Palatine 
hill  at  Rome. 

*  Some  scholars  (Keim,  etc.)  have  contended  for  the  crux 


cotfimissa  (cp  Seneca,  Consol.  ad  Mar. ^  20,  Jos.  BJ  v.  11  i)l 

6  Jeremy  Taylor  {Li/*  o/"  Christ)  supposes  the  body  to  nav( 
'  rested  upon  nothing  but  four  great  wounds.'^ 


•  The  offence  alleged  (Lk.  23  2)  was  a  poliucal  one.  Stoning 
was  the  Jewish  punishment  for  blasphemy.  See  Law  and 
Justice,  §  12. 

7  The  scourging  of  Lk.  23  29  Jn.  19 1  was  probably  a  pre- 
liminary and  therdTcnv  an  irregular  one. 
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and  cp  the  s}nnbo1ical  phrase  in  Mt  10  38  16  24)  to 
which  he  was  bound,  along  the  public  roads  to  an 
eminence  (see  GoLXk/THA)  outside  the  city  gates  (Cic. 
Verr.  566;  FlauL  Mil.  glor,  il  4  6).  In  front  of 
hira  went  a  herald  bearing  a  tablet  {titulus  ;  SueL ,  CaL 
32)  of  condemnation,  or  he  himself  carried  the  airia 
(cp  atufit^  Socr.  HE  1 17 ;  ir^i^a^,  Euseb.  HE  v.  1 44  ; 
\€VKtatia,  Soz.  HE  1 17)  suspended  by  a  cord  from  his 
neck  (Suet.  Calig.  32  ;  Domit.  10 ;  Dio  Cass.  54  3 ; 
Euseb.  HE  v.  1 44).  On  arrival  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion the  cruciarius  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
laid  on  the  ground  upon  his  back.  The  cross-beam 
was  then  thrust  imder  his  head,  and  his  arms  were 
stretched  out  across  it  to  the  right  and  left  and  perhaps 
bound  to  the  wood  (cp  Lucan,  Phars.  6543/".  Plin. 
HS  xxviii.  4 11),  the  hand  being  fastened  by  means 
of  a  long  nail  (cp  crucifigere,  ajfigrre).  Already,  before 
or  after  the  arrival  of  the  condemned  (see  Cic  Verr. 
V.  66,  and  cp  Polyb.  i.  86  6  ;  Died.  xxv.  5  a  ;  Jos.  BJ 
vii.  64),  the  upright  stake  had  been  firmly  fastened  in  the 
ground.  The  cross-beam  was  then,  with  the  help  of 
rof)es  (cp  perhaps  Flin.  HN  xxtx.  4  57)  and  perhaps 
of  some  other  simple  contrivance,  raised  to  its  place  on 
the  stake.  Here  it  was  hung  provisionally,  by  a  rope 
attached  to  its  ends,  on  a  firm  nail  or  notch,*  whilst 
the  body  was  placed  astride  the  lower  peg  in  the  stake, 
and  the  legs  bound.  The  beams  were  then  probably 
bound  and  nailed  together  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
Nails  like  those  already  used  for  the  hands  would  be 
employed  to  fix  the  feet  (Lk.  24  39  ;  cp  Flautus,  Alostel. 
ii.  I13;  Just.  Dial.  chap.  97:  Tert.  Adv.  Marc.  819, 
etc.),  which  were  only  slightly  elevated  alxjve  the 
ground.  The  nails  were  driven  through  each  foot 
either  in  front,  through  the  instep  and  sole,  or  at  the 
side,  through  the  Undo  Achillii.^  The  body  remained 
on  the  cross  until  it  decayed  (Hor.  F^p.'\.  16  48  Lucan. 
Phars.  6543).  or  (from  the  time  of  Augustus)  imtil  it 
was  given  up  to  the  friends  of  the  condemned  for  burial 
(Quintil.  Decl.  69;  cp  Jos.  BJ  iv.  52).  Soldiers  were 
set  to  watch  the  crucified  (Cic.  Pro  Rabir.  4  11 ;  Pelron. 
Sat.  3;  Quint.  Decl.  69;  Mt.  2766  Jn.  IO23).  Death 
resulted  from  hunger  (Euseb.  HE%%)  or  pain  (Seneca, 
Ep.  loi).  To  alleviate  the  latter  the  Jews  offered  the 
victim  a  stupefying  draught  (Mk.  15  23  Mt.  2734  Bab. 
Sanh.  /.  43i).  Breaking  of  the  legs  (<riceXo/coT£a  ;  see 
§  6)  was  a  distinct  form  of  punishment  among  the 
Romans  (Seneca,  De  Ira  832;  SueL  Aug.  67;  cp, 
however,  Origen  on  Mt.  2754)-  M.  A.  c. 

Modem  realism  takes  an  interest  in  these  painful 
details  which  was  unknown  to  primitive  Christianity 
B  ET&nffAlifltA*  ^^^  ^^  ^^  evangelists.  From  an 
noiiit^fTiAw  ^^^^^^eological  point  of  view  this  may 
poinv  01  view,  j^  justified  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  evangelists  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the 
arch.'Eology  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Passion.  All 
indeed  that  they  seem  to  care  for  is  ( i )  the  opportunity 
which  the  Cross  gave  for  Christ  to  make  fresh  disclosures 
(in  speech)  of  his  wonderful  character,  and  (2)  the 
proofs  which  the  Passion  gave,  as  it  appeared  to  them, 
of  a  •  pre-established  harmony  '  between  prophecy  and 
the  life  of  Jesus.  When  the  ^fffivpyiafievot  olyos  (wine 
mingled  with  myrrh)  or  6^oi  (vinegar)  is  mentioned,  it 
is  chiefly,  we  may  presume,  to  suggest  a  connection 
with  Ps.  6921.'    So  the  'casting  lots'  doubtless  fixed 

1  Jeremy  Taylor  (Li^e  0/ Christ)  and  V:irrax{Li/eo/Chrisl), 
assume  that  the  body  was  nailed  to  a  prostrate  cross  which  was 
afterwards  rai;>ed  and  fixed  in  its  socket.  Cp  however,  the 
expressions  crttcetn  cucendtre^  in  crucem  excurrere^  avafiaiytiy 
iwt  rhv  <rr. ,  etc. 

2  See  Brandt,  Dir  Evangeiische  Geschichte^  from  which  this 
part  of  the  description  is  borrowed.  For  the  two  nails  cp 
Plautus,  Most  ell.  ii.  1 13  and  see  Meyer.  Others  (Keim,  Farrar, 
etc.)  think  that  only  one  nail  was  used. 

3  This  seems  to  be  plain  from  the  expression  in  Mt.  2734 
(WH  and  RV)  *  wine  mingled  with  gall.'  The  allusion  is  to 
Ps.  Oi»2i  0(0^17,  'gall,'  would  never  have  come  in  otherwise), 
and  one  remembers  that  Ps.  22  (from  which  the  *Eli,  eli,'  etc., 
of  Ml.  JT  45  is  taken)  is  a  fellow  psalm  to  Ps.  69.     Sec  also  Lie. 
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itself  in  tradition  because  of  the  parallelism  of  Ps.  22 18.* 
The  only  NT  passages  in  which  a  clear  trace  of  sympathy 
with  the  phj-sical  pains  of  Jesus  is  discernible  are  Lk. 
2244  and  Heb.  67,  especially  the  former.  Here  also 
great  reser\'e  is  noticeable.  Though  Weistein  (A' 7*, 
175 1 )  quotes  several  ancient  vniters  \\\mo  state  that 
sweat,  in  some  circimistances,  is  really  tinged  with 
blood.-  j-et  the  early  Mxiter  of  Lk.  2243/'  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  the  sweat  of  Jesus  in  his 
agony  was  'as  it  were  clots  of  blood*  {LirnX  6pb}t^oi. 
IL  Daaih  of  *^A"*^***'-      There  is  no  evidence  that  any 


JesoB. 


NT  writer  had  formed  ihe  idea  that  Jesus 


died  of  a  broken  heart,  as  W.  Stroud, 
M.  D. ,  supposed  (  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the 
Death  of  Christ,  1847) — certainly  an  idea  for  which 
many  modem  readers  of  the  Gospel  would  be  glad  to 
find  sufficient  evidence.  The  hypothesis  is  based  on 
Jn.  1934.  where  we  read  that  '  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  {^¥v^€)  his  side,  and  forthwith  there  came 
out  blood  and  water.'  From  a  critical  point  of  view, 
we  can  hardly  say  that  the  fact  that  Jesus  receix-ed 
this  woimd  sifter  he  had  breathed  his  last  is  well 
established  ;  theorising  upon  it  therefore,  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  cause  of  Jesus'  death,  is  excluded. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  (see  Orig.  on  Mt-  2754)  that 
a  lance  wound  was  sometimes  given  to  those  who  were 
crucified  to  accelerate  death.  The  probability  is  (if  the 
kernel  of  Jn.  19 31-37  be  accepted  as  historical)  that  the 
two  malefactors  first  had  their  legs  broken  [crucifragium) 
and  then  received  their  coup  de  grace  by  being  pierced 
with  a  lance.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  v.  34,  for  all  that  the  evangelist  denies 
is  that  the  legs  of  Jesus  were  broken.  That  the  state- 
ment of  the  *  eye-witness '  (6  iiapaK^l)i)  has  come  down 
to  us  in  its  original  form,  cannot,  however,  safely  be 
asserted,  because  of  the  imp*>ssihility  of  explaining  the 
issuing  of  *  blood  and  water '  from  an  internal  source 
physiologically.  Perhaps  one  may  suppose  that  the 
writer  of  Jn.  I931-37  in  its  present  form  has  accommodated 
the  facts  of  tradition  (the  tradition  attested  by  the  *  eye- 
witness ' )  to  his  theological  needs.  There  is  a  theological 
commentary  on  the  *  blood  and  water'  in  i  Jn.  678/., 
w  here  the  *  water '  and  the  '  blood '  have  become,  as  it 
wore,  technical  expressions  for  permanent  supernatural 
channels  of  divine  grace,  though  the  commentary  may 
to  us  ( not  to  its  first  readers  I  be  as  obsciu^  as  the  text. 

*  With  regard  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Stroud  (viz.,  that  death 
u'as  sudden  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  blood  and 
water  were  the  separated  clot  and  serum  of  the  escaped  blood  in 
the  pericardial  sac,  which  the  spear  had  pierced),  it  is  .sufficient 
to  mention  the  invariable  fact,  of  which  this  physician  appears 
to  have  been  ignorant,  that  the  blood  escapmg  into  a  serum 
cavity  fi-om  rupture  of  a  great  organ,  such  as  the  heart 
(aneurysmal  aorta)  or  parturient  uterus,  does  not  show  the 
smallest  tendency  to  separate  into  clot  and  serum  ("  blood  "  and 
"  water,"  as  he  takes  it),  but  remains  thick,  dark-red  liquid 
blood.  The  notion  that  the  wound  was  on  the  left  side  is  com- 
paratively late.  It  is  embodied  in  some  of  the  newer  crucifixes, 
where  the  wound  is  placed  horizontally  about  the  fifth  costal 
interspace ;  but  in  most  modem  crucifixes,  and  probably  in  all 
the  more  ancient,  the  wound  is  placed  somewhat  low  on  the 
right  side.  That  it  was  deep  and  wide,  is  inferred  from  the 
language  of  Jn.  2O27,  where  Thomas  is  bidden  to  **  reach  hither 
thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  " — namely  the  side  of  the 
spiritual  body.* 

(The  ordinary  view  of  the  motive  of  the  soldier  (In.  19 34) — 
viz.,  that  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  death  of  Jesus — is  of 
course  a  mere  conjecture.  If,  therefore,  the  expression  e^eneV- 
Tri<rav  (  =  ^'^p^, '  they  thrust  through,'  in  Zech.  12 10)  will  permit  it. 
some  may  prefer  to  accept  a  new  hypothesis  that  the  woimd 
inflicted  by  the  lance  was  only  a  slight  one.  The  author  of  this 
hypothesis  thus  explains  it. — Ed.]  'May  it  not  have  been  a 
thoughtless,  rather  than  a  brutal  act,  the  point  of  the  lance  being 
directed  at  something  on  the  surface  of  the  Ixxly.  perhaps  a  dis- 

"2']  y,  .ind  especially  Jn.  10  2Syi,  wlilch  allude  to  the  same  passage 
(I he  6iiput  of  Jn.  corresponds  to  the  «i?  rnf  6i\ffav  {lav  of  the 
pNalm).  ofos  is  most  naturally  rendered  vinegar  [q.v.'\\  cp 
quotations  in  Wetstein.     Thb  too  suits  Ps.  69. 

1  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
Mt.  27  35  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS,  and  omitted  by  recent 
editors.     See  Jn.  19  24. 

3  '  Numerous  more  or  less  unauthentic  modern  instances  have 
also  been  needlessly  brought  together.' — c.c 

y  .\n  early  addition  to  the  original  text  (WH). 
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coloured  wheal,  bleb,  or  exudation,  such  as  the  scourging  (Mt. 
27  26)  might  have  left,  or  the  pressure  of  the  (assumed)  ligature 
supporting  the  weight  of  tne  body  mi;;ht  have  produced? 
Water  not  unmixed  with  blood  from  some  such  superficial 
source  is  conceivable ;  but  blood  and  water  from  an  miernal 
source  are  a  mystery.' — c.  C. 

Apart  from  the  references  to  the  cross  in  the  evangeli- 
cal narratives,  there  are  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
7  Biblic&l    ^°^^  ^^  mentioned,  or  has  been  thought 

~* .  to  be  mentioned,  in  a  manner  which  has 

tteierences.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  originality. 

1.  If  Scllin  {Serubbabel,  106)  were  right  in  reading 
iin  D*Tc?;r-rK]  in  Is.  689  we  should  get  a  striking  though 
unconscious  anticipation  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  in 
prophecy.  It  is  this  writer's  rather  strange  theory  that 
Zerubbabel  [/.v.],  whom  he  idealises  in  the  light  of 
Is.  53  and  kindred  passages,  suffered  impalement  as  the 
Jewish  Messianic  king.  Unfortunately  the  senseof'  cross* 
\<TTavpb^)  for  in  is  justified  neither  by  its  etymology  (see 
Ges.-Buhl)  nor  by  usage.  Taiv  means  properly  a 
tribal  or  religious  sign,  and  is  used  in  Kzek.  946  for  a 
mark  of  religious  import  on  the  forehead  (cp  Cuttings, 
§  6)  and  in  Job  31 35  (if  the  text  is  right)  for  a  signature.* 
No  Jew  would  have  used  in  for  (rravpji,  though,  the 
crux  commissa  being  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  the  cross  is 
often  referred  to  by  early  Christian  writers  as  the 
mystical  Tau. 

2.  Mt.  10  38  •  He  that  taketh  not  (oj>  Xafi^dyei)  his 
cross,  and  followelh  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me '  ;  cp 
Lk.  1427  *  doth  not  bear  (oi>  ^atrrdfci)  his  cross*  ;  Mt. 
16 24  'let  him  take  up  {apdro})  his  cross'  (so  Mk.  834 
Lk.  923).  Two  views  are  held:  (i)  That  to  take,  or 
take  up,  or  bear  a  cross  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for 
undergoing  a  great  disgrace,  suggested  by  the  si.;ht  of 
the  Roman  punishment  of  cruciti.vion  ;  and  (2)  that 
though  the  substance  of  the  saying  may  be  due  to  Jesus 
himself,  the  form,  as  perhaps  in  many  other  cases,  is  due 
to  the  recasting  of  the  saying  by  a  later  generation, 
possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  highly  original 
phraseology  of  Paul. 

3.  Gal.  220  xpKTTi^  (TiveffTaOpwfiat, ;  *I  have  been, 
crucified  with  Christ '  (cp  614).  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assert  that  this  strong  expression  Mas  suggested  by  any 
saying  of  Jesus  ;  it  has  obviously  arisen  out  of  the 
previous  statement,  *  through  the  law  I  died  to  the  law.' 
The  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  of  slight  interest  to  Paul  as 
a  mere  historical  event ;  it  becomes  all-important 
through  the  apostle's  mystical  connexion  with  Christ. 
The  crucifixion  has  an  ideal  as  well  as  a  real  character, 
and  the  former  gives  a  value  to  the  latter  (cp  Adam  and 
Eve,  §  2).     On  Gal.  3 13  see  Hanging.  t.  k.  c. 

See  further  Jesus,  §29/.,and(i()SPELS,  §§  12  14;  al»o 
Brandt,  Z>;>  Evangclische  Geschichte  ( '93 ) ,  1 7Q^ :  Keim, 
Jesu  von  Nazara^  8409^  ;  Meyer,  Das  Matthdus-Eran- 
gelium  (7th  ed. ,  1898),  488/  ;  Godet's  Commentary  on 
Luke  ;  and,  in  particular  O.  Zockler's  Das  Krtus  Christi 
(1875  ;  ET  1878).        §§  1-4  M.  a.  c,  §^  5-7  T.  K.  c. 

CEOW(KOpa)NH).  Bar.  654.     See  Raven. 

CROWN.     In  considering  the  crown  of  the  Hebrews 

the  primary'  signification  of  the  I-^nglish  word,  and  the 

—     ,  ..        origin   of    the    crown   itself,    must   not 

»*"•"•■•    \yQ    lost    sight    of.        Originally  crown, 

garland,   fillet,  chaplet,  and  diadem  were  hardly  to  be 

distinguished  from  one  another. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Israelite  crown  we  have  no 
certain  information.  The  ancient  Egyptian  forms  of 
the  upjjer  and  lower  country  crowns,  the  one  with  high 
receding  slope,  the  other  bottle-shaped  (see  hieroglyphs 
in  K(;vi»T,  §  43  n. ).  are  less  to  be  thought  of  than  the 
Assyrian  truncated  cone  with  its  small  pointed  elevation 
rising  in  the  centre.  The  latter  was  worn  by  the  highest 
classes,   and  may  well  have  been   the   head-dress   of 

1  So  RV,  with  mast  critics  ;  but  the  text  off.  34/!  is  certainly 
in  disorder  (see  Beer,  €ui  loc.).  *}fl  *  my  sign '  (= '  my  signature  *) 
b  a  most  improbable  expression.  Tg.  and  Vg.  presuppose  ^^^^ffl 
*my  desire.' 
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Hebrew  royalty.  Another  important  variety  was 
the  Diade.m  [q.v.^  which  was  worn  as  a  fillet  (see 
Turban,  i),  or  ench-cled  the  high  imperial  hat  of 
Persian  sovereigns.  From  this  has  probably  been 
derived  the  high  priest's  Mitre  [q.v.,  2].  The  Persian 
hat  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  late  Heb.  kether  (Tn| 
Esth.lii  2 17  68  and  perhaps  Ps.  459  [10]  [GrS.  Che.'], 
in  Esth.  3td5i;/«i),*  and  in  the  KlBapii  of  i  Esd.  3  6  (EV 
•headtire').  The  Hebrews  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  ancient  custom  of  distinguishing  rulers  by 
special  forms  of  headgear  ;  but  in  the  frequent  allusions 
_j       I  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  royal  accession 

*W>y«  crown,  ^j^^^;,^//^;,  jg  mentioned  only  once — 
in  the  case  of  Joash  (2  K. Ilia).  See  Coronation. 
Besides  the  bracelets  (nn^'irri ;  so  We.  's  emendation : 
see  Bracelet),  we  see  that  the  distinctive  ornament 
worn  by  King  Joash  was  the  neser  itj.     It  means  simply 

•  mark  of  separation  orconsecration,'*  and,  originally,  was 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  (WK.S  AW.  Sem.^) 
483/.).  In  post-exilic  literature  it  forms  part  of  the 
high  priest's  headdress  (see  Mitre,  3  4).  Of  its  earliest 
use  we  are  ignorant.  It  is  true  that  according  to  a  S. 
1 10  Saul's  ntzer  was  transferred  to  his  rival  David  ;  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  statement  is  historical.  The 
representation  that  kings  went  into  battle  wearing  their 
insignia  need  not  be  disputed  ;'  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  suspecting  that  the  writer  (who  is  an  Ephraimite)  is 
imaginative.  See  Samuel,  i.  §  4  (2).  Nowack  {//A 
1  307)  holds  that  Solomon  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  royal  crown.  Certainly  David  did  not  have  his  son 
crowned  (anxious  though  he  was  to  have  Solomon's 
right  popularly  recognised :  i  K.  1 33),  and  neither 
Absalom  nor  Adonijah  went  through  the  rite  of  corona- 
tion when  claiming  the  throne;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that,  when  so  much  is  said  of  Solomon's  throne  (i  K. 
10 18),  nothing  is  hinted  about  a  crown.  That  the 
\Xfdrdh  (.TTey)  was,  at  least  for  a  limited  period,  the 
usual  ornament  of  Jewish  kings  may  be  taken  as  certain. 
It  is  possible  that  this  also  was  originally  a  diadem  or 
fillet,   although   in  Job  31 36  we  read  that  it  could  be 

•  bound '  upon  the  head  (ijy),  which  suggests  that  it 
was  a  turban.  In  Cant.  3 n  it  represents  the  bride- 
groom's (Hellenic?)  garland.*  Not  only  does  the 
'd/drdh,  by  a  common  metaphor,  typify  dignity  and 
honour,  but  also  in  late  passages  its  possession  implies 
sovereignty  and  its  loss  is  synonymous  with  the  king's 
degradation.  A  case  of  the  former  is  Ps.  21  3  [4],  *  Thou 
settest  a  crown  (may)  of  fine  gold  on  his  head '  (ar4<f>avoy 
iK  \l6ov  Tifxlov) ;  of  the  latter,  Ezck.  21  26  [31],  •  Remove 
the  mitre  (nsasD  Kldapis),  and  t^tke  off  the  crown  {moy 
aritpavos). '  Here  we  may  follow  Smend  and  Bertholet 
in  explaining  both  mitre  and  crown  of  the  mvz/ insignia: 
Zedekiah  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  dignity.     For  the 

1  It  is  in  Esther,  too,  that  the  decoration  of  the  horse  with  the 
king's  crown  is  most  clearly  associated  with  the  royal  dignity 
(contrast  Esth.  (J 8  with  i  K.  1  33).  See  also  Chaim.et.  In  later 
Hebrew  Tri3  became  the  ordinary  word  for  crown.  It  is  used 
in  the  phrase,  *  the  crown  of  the  law,'  a  precious  crown-shaped 
ornament  of  the  scrolls  of  the  Pentateuch,  also  of  the  crowns 
on  certain  Hebrew  letters  and  in  the  famous  Mishnic  sentence 
(Aboth  4 19),  *  There  are  three  crowns :  the  crown  of  Torah 
(I^w),  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty;  but 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  excels  them.'  Lagarde  {Gesam. 
Abhandl.  207  13-15)  regards  in3  a-s  a  Persian  loan-word ;  but 
the  root  is  contmion  in  Hebrew.  As  in  most  other  words  for 
crown,  the  root-meaning  must  be  *  to  encircle.' 

2  (D  uses  different  words  for  -iT3.  In  2  S.  1 10  it  has  PaaiXtior 
(BAl,  SidSfffia,  [LI,  in  Ex.206  ireVoAoi',  whilst  in  2  K.II12  the 
word  is  left  untranslated  (if^fp  [HI,  tiep  [\];  but  ayiavaa  [L]). 
In   the   last-mentioned    place    the    Targum   and    Pc!.n.   have 

8  Thenius  refers  to  Layard,  A7«rtrA,  fig.  18.  Rameses  put 
on  a  distinguishing  ornament  when  he  went  agi<inst  the  Khita 
(Brugsch,  GescA.  .-Eg.  499). 

<  The  .™j(  which  David  captured  (a  S.  12  30)  belonged  to  the 
idol  of  the  Ammonites  (see  Am  mon,  8X  For  the  Talmudic  view 
on  this  and  other  passages  connected  u-ith  r'yal  and  priestly 
crowns,  see  l^opold  I^iws  excellent  essay  'Kranz  und  Krone* 
in  his  Ges.  Schr.  8  407/! 
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priestly  may  (cp  Eccliis.  4612),  see  Mitre  ;  and  for 
other  Heb.  words  to  designate  distmguished  head-gear, 
see  Diadem,  Turban. 

Crowns  or  garlands  were  worn  by  brides  (Ezek.  IC12 

jnKWi  rne;;)  and   by  bridegrooms  (Is.  61xo  ina,    RV 

-J.-      garland).^    The 'oil  of  joy' (/^.,  r.  3)  recalls 

^^^  ,      the  royal  anointing  (see  Coronation),  and 

**"  it  may  be  that  the  bridegroom  wore  a  chaplet 

^^'^^^     as  king  of  the  festival.     Delitzsch  thinks  that 

the  bridegroom's  p/ir  was  a  turban.     Solomon  (Cant. 

Six)  is  represented  as  wearing  a  diadem  or  'dtdrdh  on 

the  day  of  his  espousals  (cp  Canticles,   §    9).     In 

the  time  of  Vespasian  the   bridegroom's   chaplet  was 

abandoned  (Mish.  Sotah  9x4).      In  the   Middle  Ages 

the  Jews  resumed  the  use  of  wreaths  for  brides. 

Josephus  asserts  that  after  the  return  from  the  exile 

Aristobulus,  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus  L .  was  the  first  to  put 

A    'Ot^m¥  tk^Wt*     '  *  diadem  on  his  head '  (5ui5i;Ma.  Ani. 

«.  roavexuic     ^j^  j ^  ^ ^    p^.^^  ^ech.  6  9-15.  however. 


andNTuiages. 


it  would  appear  that  Zechariah  was 


directed  to  select  from  the  exiles'  gifts  enough  gold  and 
silver  to  make  crowns  (nina];)  or  a  crown  {rrer^.  We., 
Now. )  for  ZerubbabeL*  Josephus  was  perhaps  thinking 
solely  of  the  Hasmonaean  kings  ;  those  priest-kings  wore 

•  buckles  of  gold '  on  their  shoulders,  not  crowns  on 
their  heads  (i  Mace.  10  89  14  44,  x^pxiyv  XP^O*' '*  ^^ 
Buckle,  3).  The  Talmud  thinks  that  Hyrcanus,  the 
•second  Dax^id,'  wore  two  separate  crowns,  one  royal 
and  one  priestly  {A'iifd.  66  a)  ;  and  Josephus  repcjrts 
a  present  to  this  king  of  a  golden  crown  from  Athens 
(<rT4<papos,  Ant.  xiv.  85). 

The  Gr.  ariipapos,  which  properly  denotes  the  badge 
of  merit  as  distinct  from  didSrifjui  the  badge  of  royalty 
(see  Diadem),  is  frequently  used  by  0  to  represent 
nmy  ;  but  the  distinction  between  diddrffxa  and  aTi<pa¥os 
was  not  consistently  observed  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 

In  the  NT  <rr^<l>ayos  is  used  of  the  garlands  given  to 
the  victors  in  games  ( i  Cor.  9  25  ;  cp  2  Tim.  2s),  of  the 
ornaments  worn  by  the  •  elders,'  etc  in  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  44 10  62  97 14x4[here,  the  Son  of  Man]), 
and  of  Jesus'  crown  of  thorns.  The  last  perhaps  affects 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  Jewish  idea  as  to  the  symbolism 
of  the  crown  ;  but  Judanm  ideas  on  such  matters  must  by 
that  date  have  been  assimilated  to  the  Roman. 

In  R V I  Mace.  1 0  29  1 1 35  1 3  37  39  2  Mace.  1 4  4  ( <rT4<f>avos) 

*  crown '  ( AV  'crown  tax  ')  refers  to  a  *  fixed  money  pay- 
ment like  the  Roman  aurum  coronarium  (Cic.  in  Pi  son. 
ch-  37),  in  room  of  the  wreath  or  crown  of  gold  which 
at  one  time  it  was  customary,  and  even  obligator^',  for 
subject  peoples  to  present  as  a  gift  of  honour  (cp  2 
Mace.  144  and  §  2  above)  to  the  reigning  king  on 
certain  occasions'  (Camb.  Bib.  ad  1  Mace  10 29);  see 
Taxation. 

On  thes^r  of  the  altar  (Ex.  30  3/  3726/.  EV  *  crown,' 
RV™fir-  'rim'  or  'moulding'),  see  Altar,  §  11;  on 
that  of  the  ark  {ib.  25 11  372),  see  Ark,  §  13 ;  and  on 
that  of  the  table  of  shewbread  '  {ib.  2hi^f.  87ii/),  see 
Altar,  §  10.     0  renders  by  KVfxdriov   (FTpnrrjv  and 

See  Chaplet,  Mitre,  Turban  ;  and  cp  Gold. 

I.  A. — s.  A.  c. 

CRUCIFIXION.     See  Cross. 

CRUSE.  I.  The  cruse  of  water  (nn91t,  sappdhath) 
which  stood  by  Saul's  ho  ul  when  he  was  surprised  by 
David  (i  S.  26111216:  cp  i  K.  196)  was  prob.;bly  a 
small  water-jar  of  porous  clay  like  the  'ibrJk  (vulgar 
pronunciation,  brik)  of  the  modern  Syrians  and 
Egj'plians.  The  porosity  of  the  clay  enables  the 
water  to  be  kept  cool  if  the  brik  is  placed  in  a  draught. 

1  The  reading  is  difficult.  Many  follow  Hitzig  and  read  j'j* 
for  |n3'  (^*^i  SHOT  110):  Mike  a  bridegroom  who  orders 
his  coronal.'  Crf>wns,  it  may  he  added,  arc  still  used  in  the 
marriage  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 

*  The  MT  atstijns  Zechariah's  crown  to  Joshua  the  high  priest ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  maintained  (see  Zeruubaoei.,  and  cp  Ri'nhi 
mdloc,^,  * 
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The  same  vessel  was  used  by  the  poor  to  hold  oil  (cp 
1  K.  17 12  14  16,  where  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
larger  13  or  water-jar  [EV  'pitcher']  in  which  the 
household  supply  was  fetched  from  the  well  [Gen, 
24i4^  0  t(5pta]). 

In  I  K.  17  li.c,  in  196  and  in  Judith  10 5,  <B  uses  the  word 
KdlioKTii.  also  written  <ca/Ai|Muci7«,  which,  if  from  KOfirw,  would 
sug^^est  the  shape  of  the  Roman  am/uila, 

2.  The  cruse  of  honey  which  Jeroboam's  wife  took  as 
part  of  her  present  to  Ahijah  (i  K.  14  3)  ^^'as  the  bakbHk 
or  earthenware  bottle  (see  Bottle).  The  Greek  trans- 
lators (©*^  Aq. )  render  by  (rrd^iKOf,  a  wine-jar,  which, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  also  used  by  C"'^**^  for  the 
sinseneth  (EV  '  pot  of  manna')  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary 
( Ex.  16  33).  This  cruse  or  jar  of  manna  was  of  earthen- 
ware according  to  the  Targum,  but  of  gold  according 
to  6  [loc.  cit.). 

3.  The  cruse  (n'n^,  \)hpioKy\)  of  2  K.  22ot,  used  b>' 
Elisha  to  hold  salt,  was  probably  a  flat  dish  or  plate 
rather  than  a  bottle  or  jar  (cp  nn'?s.  2Ch.  35 13  [O  koX 
ei;o5t&^i7] ;  rnVs  in  2K.  2I13  6  dXd^aarpos  [B],  rb 
dXd^ffTpop  [.\].  rb  irv^idp  [L],  Pan). 

4.  On  the  cruse  {-q  dXdfiaarpos  ;  AV  Box.  2)  of  Ml 
267,  etc.,  strictly  a  jar  or  phial  of  alabaster,  usually 
pear-shaped  or  pyramidal  (Pliny,  I/X  956),  see 
Alabaster.  a.  r.  s.  k. 

CRYSTAL.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  rock 
crj'stal  is  intended  by  the  KpvcrTaWoi  of  Rev.  21 11 :  glass 
is  represented  by  VaXos  (see  Glass).  Theophrastus 
(54)  reckons  crystal  among  the  pellucid  stones  used  for 
en'jraved  seals.  In  modern  speech  we  apply  the  term 
crystal  (as  the  ancients  apparently  did)  to  a  glass-like 
transparent  stone  (commonly  of  a  hexagonal  form)  of 
the  flint  family,  tlie  most  refined  kind  of  quartz. 

\n(5  Kpva-raXXos  represents — 

a.  rn"3.  '  frost '  or  *  ice,'  perhaps  even  in  Ezek.  122.^ 

b.  Tr}pH[*Z2H]  (Is.  54x2,  EVf  'carbuncles'), — that  is, 
'stones  of  fire'  (cp  Ass.  aban  ildii,  'stone  of  fire'  = 
pipinJu),  on  an  assumed  derivation  from  mp.  'to  kindle' 
(lit  by  rubbing):  hence  the  rendering  of  Aq.  XIB.  rpinra- 
pia-fioO,  Sym.  Theod.  [XiO.  ]  yXi^tpijs,  Vg.  lapidcs  sculptos 
\scalptos\     LXX  and  Pesh.  have  /cpivrdWou  (mp?). 

c.  nVia.  EV  •  bdellium'  Nu.  11 7  (cp  Field,  Hexap.). 

d.  I'la'p.  EV  'vapour'  (Ps.  1488). 

For  Job2Si7t  AV  (nooi).  RV  •  glass'  ;  see  Glass. 

r^'S;.  ^*/^// (Job  28 18 ;  RV  'crystal.'  AV  'pearls'), 
is  of  obscure  origin  ;  cp  perhaps  Ass.  gabdiu,  '  be  thick, 
massive. ' 

The  RV  ♦crystal  finds  support  in  the  Heb.  B''3|Vk,  'hail' 
(on  the  relation  of  meanings  see  HDn,  s.v.  c^SiX  and  possibly 
in  thcTarg.  pSnn  (Lag.  al>o  p-^"n3  =  oflpv^ov^  ob>  izmn  [Dan.  10 5 
2Ch.3  5  Vr.  ;  cp  Oi-hikD,  whi_h,  like  Ar.  Pcrs.  ^/y/^r»•r  (the 
word  i>  slitjlitlv  transpo"^  !),  mcati.s  'crystal  or  even  'glass,' as 
well  as  •  ber>  I.      Clau  undersianUs  '  glass  pearls.' 

©BitAC  transliterates  yajB-'is  and  so  Theod.  yafii.^ ;  the  Pesh. 
is  loo  paraphrastic  to  be  of  any  use  ;  and  vircpi^p^cVa  [Sym.) 

jV  r\ '^  '^  [Syr.  Hex.,  mg.  jcA^O CuX]  ore  appellatives 
derived  from  MH  raii  'to  heap  up,' Cr'C'aj,  *heap,'  'hill.' 

CUB  (32|3).  Ezek.  30s  RV  ;  AV  Chub  {q.v.). 

CUBIT.     See  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  common  term  is  HSK,  ^ammak  (prop,  length  of  fore-arm  t 
see  liDD ;  Ass.  atnmatUj  .-jok  i"  the  Siloam  inscriptiun  (5^1]), 
Gen.  G 15;  cp  l?'K-n^K,  'an  ordinary  cubit'  (Dt.Sii)  Ti\zn 
nflb^  n2K3  one  handbreadth  longer  than  the  usual  cubit  ('Ezek. 
40  5),  etc 

nCa,  gdrnedy  Judg.  3  i6t  seems  to  be  a  short  cubit ;  so  Jewish 
tradition  ;  see  Moore,  JIM.  \'l  104  [Vi^]. 

The  XT  term  is  in\xv%,  Mt.  0  27  Lk.  1225. 

CUCKOW.    RV   'seamew'  (5)n'4* ;  Xdpo%  [BAFL] ; 

1  Hitz.  and  Co.  delete  'terrible,'  K^ijn  (so  e»A,  but  not  «0 
Vg.  Pesh.).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  we  should  read  rnpS 
cp  b. 
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CUCXJMBEBS 

Lev.  11 16  Dt  14 15+),  is  mentioi\ed  among  unclean  birds. 
It  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.  1  he  Heb.  root 
probably  signifies  leanness ;  thus  the  kindred  word 
nsnr,  JfaMi^h^th  (cp  Ar.  suhdf),  denotes  consumption 
or  phthisis.  There  is  no  settled  Jewish  tradition  ;  but 
6  and  Vg.  are  very  likely  right  in  understanding  some 
kind  of  aquatic  bird,  perhaps  the  tern  {Siema  fiuinatilis, 
FFP,  135).  The  AV  '  cuckow '  comes  from  the  Geneva 
Bible. 

Two  species  of  cuckoo  spend  the  summer  in  Palestine :  Cvculus 
canprus,  the  widely-spread  common  cuckoo,  which  returns  from 
its  winter  quarters  towards  the  end  of  March  ;  and  the  great 
spotted  cuckoo,  Coccystes  glandarins^  which  arrives  rather 
earlier.  Canon  Tristram^  enumerates  nine  species  of  tern  belong- 
ing to  two  genera  found  in  Palestine,  some  of  which  are  plentiful 
along  the  sea  coasts  and  around  the  inland  waters,  especially 
in  Manter.  The  shearwater,  Puffinus^  is  another  identification 
suggested  for  the  Sahaph.  P.  yelkouanuSy  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas,  has  acquired  the  name  of 
'ftme  damnte'  from  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
Bosphorus,  its  restless  habits  having  given  rise  among  the 
Mohammedan  population  to  the  notion  that  it  is  the  corporeal 
habitation  of  lost  souls.  n.  M.  — A.  E.  S. 

CXJCTJHBEBS  (DWp,  kWuim  ;  ciKyAl  C:YOl 
B*^L].  Nu.  list)  and  Garden  of  CncnmberB  (HCTpD, 
mikldh]  ciKYHp^^TONi  Is.  18  Bar.  67o[69]t).  Forms 
analogous  to  the  word  rendered  'cucumber'  occur  in 
Arabic,  Aramaic,  Ethiopic,  Assyrian,  and  Carthaginian ; 
and  probably  Gr.  ffucu-q  ^  is  the  same  word  with  the  first 
two  consonants  transposed.'*  It  is  thus  known  that  what 
is  meant  is  some  kind  of  gourd,  cucumber,  or  melon, 
perhaps  primarily  Cucumis  ChaU,  L.  {Low,  330),  which 
is  now  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  melon  (Cucumis 
Alelo :  see  Hasselquist,  Iter  Palcpst.  491). 

The  cucumber  itself,  Cucumis  sattvus^  originated  in  NW. 
India,  and  certainly  the  Sanscrit  name  soukasa  looks  strikingly 
like  <n'«cv(K.  It  seems  clear  that  the  cucumber  reached  the 
Mediterranean  region  pretty  early.  De  Candolle  (Or,  PL 
Cult.  212)  sa>'s  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  known  in 
ancient  Egypt ;  this,  however,  applies  equally  to  the  melon  (208). 

ne'po  (for  nierpp)  is  simply  •  place  of  cucumbers ' ; 
Ar.  and  Syr.  have  similar  words  with  the  same' 
meaning.     Cp  Food,  §  5.  N.  m. — w.  T.  t.-d. 

CUMMIN  (lb?:  KYMINON.  cyminum,  Is.  282527 
Mt.  2323t)  is  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferous  herbaceous 
plant  (Cumin um  cyminum,  L. )  which  is  used  as  a  condi- 
ment with  dififerent  kinds  of  food.  A  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,^  it  was  from  an  early  period 
largely  spread  over  W.  Asia."*  The  Heb.  name,  which 
is  of  unknown  origin,  is  found  also  in  .Arab.,  Syr., 
Eth.,  and  Carthaginian,  and  has  passed  into  Greek, 
Latin,  and  many  modern  languages,  including  English. 

Cummin  is  often  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  Thus  two 
early  Greek  comedians  include  it  in  lists  of  condiments  (Meineke, 
878 .437);  Dioscorides  (SeiyC)  and  Pliny  (20i^[s7])  descri  c  its 
medicmal  properties,  the  latter  noticing  especially  its  effect  in 
producing  paleness — referred  to  by  Horace  (A>.  i.  19 18,  'exsanguc 
cuminum ')  and  by  Persius  (v.  55,  '  pallentis  grana  cumini '). 

The  mention  of  the  seed  in  Mt.  2823  as  a  trifling 
object  on  which  tithe  was  rigidly  imposed  by  the 
Pharisees  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  use  of  KVfuv(yirpl<rTr)t 
(•cummin-sawer ')  for  a  niggard  or  skinflint  (Arist. 
Eth.  N.  iv.  I39).  In  Is.  2827,  where  Yahw^'s  varied 
discipline  of  Israel  is  illustrated  by  the  care  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  the  husbandman  performs  his 
appointed  task,  it  is  noticed  that  finer  grains,  cummin 
and  nsp  (see  Fitches),  are  threshed  with  staff  and  rod, 
the  heavier  treatment  by  the  threshing  wain  being  re- 
ser\'ed  for  coarser  seeds.  N.  M. 

CXJN  (P2),  I  Ch.  188  RV  ;  AV  Chun. 

CUNNma  WORE,  CXmNING  WORKMAN.     The 

'  cunning  workman,'    ae'n.   is   distinguished   from   the 

•craftsman' — ehn— in  Ex.3635  8823,    and   the   recur- 

rence  of  the  phrase  "^vSn  Txbyq  in  connection  with  certain 

1  Theophra-stus  has  <r6rvo¥  and  vuclrn ;  according  to  Fraas  the 
Ibrmer  was  the  cucumber,  the  latter  the  melon. 

'  So  Ges.  7'hes.  s.v. ;  Lag.  Arm.  St.,  1975,  Mitth.  2356. 

'  Bentham  and  Hooker,  Gen,  Pi.  1  ^26. 

^  Dioscorides  knows  it  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor. 
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textile  fabrics  (Ex.  26x31  28615  86835  3938  [P])  sug- 
gests some  specialised  meaning  (see  Embroidery).^ 

0  usually  has  v^atrnm  or  v^oktov  ;  Vg.  v&yxaWy  ^iymitarius 
or  opus  Polymitarium,^^  work  of  the  damask  weaver  (sec 
Weaving).  AVmg.  (Ex.  26i),  perhaps  less  accurately,  has 
'embroiderer'  (see  Embroideky).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
'  cunning  work '  (nSirriD)  of  Ex.  31  4  35  32  33  35  2  Ch.  2 14  [13]  is 
mainly  that  of  the  metal  worker  and  jeweller ;  in  2  (Th.  26 15  it 
is  that  of  the  military  engineer. 

CUP.     The  seven  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  rendered 

•  cup '  in  EV  can  be  but  imperfectly  distinguished  ;  see, 
however,  Flagon,  Goblet,  Meals,  Pottery  ;  also, 
on  Joseph's  divining  cup,  Divination,  §  3  [3], 
Joseph  ;  and  on  the  'cup  of  blessing'  (1  Cor.  10 16), 
Eucharist,  Passover. 

The   figure    of    a   wine -cup    occurs    frequently    to 
express  the  efifect,   whether  cheering  (Ps.  285)  or  the 
SiMcial        reverse, 2  of  providential  appointments. 
ai>i>liMAioM.  Theprophetsbeingprimarilymessengers 
*^*^^^^  of  woe,  the  second  of  these  applications 

predominates.  In  the  NT  the  figure  describes  the  suffer- 
ings willingly  accepted  by  Christ  and  his  followers  (Mt. 
20  22/.  2639,  etc. ),  and  is  used  in  the  older  Jewish  sense 
in  Revelation  (e.g. ,  14 10  16 19).     Nowhere  does  the  term 

•  cup '  stand  by  itself  in  the  sense  of  '  destiny ' ;  the  use 
described  above  never  produced  what  may  be  called 
a  technical  sense  of  0*13.  'cup.'  In  Ps.  116  I65  it  is 
a  second  oiHi   meaning   'appointment,   destiny,'  from 

i>jDD2  =  nS2t   'to  number,  to  determine,'  that  is  used. 

•  The  portion  of  my  (or  their)  cup '  should  be  •  my  (or 
their)  destined  portion.'  No  one  can  drink  '  fire  and 
brimstone,'  nor  can  'cup'  and  'lot'  stand  as  parallel 
expressions.  From  the  hst  of  passages  we  designedly 
omit  Ps.  116 13  :  '  lift  up  the  cup  of  salvation '  should  be 
'  lift  up  the  ensign  of  victory '  (reading  03 ;  see  Ensign). 

For  *agg-dn,  ]iH,  Is.  22  24  EV,  see  Bason,  i.  For  Jer.  865, 
y?|»  g^^\  Joseph's  silver  divining  cup,  Gen.  442  12  i6/.,  see 
above.  For  the  bowls  upon  the  golden  candlestick  (Ex.  26  31^ 
87 17  Jf.\)  see  Candlestick,  |  2.  For  d^3»  kds^  the  common 
term  (Gen.  40  ti,  etc),  see  Meals,  |  12.  For  Jer.  52  19,  n*^:D, 
mfnakknh  (AV  'cup'),  and  Jer. 52  19,  *]p,  m/A  (RV  'cup'X 
see  BA.SON,  4.  For  Nu.  4  7  RV,  i  Ch.  28  17  EV,  n'll-p,  ktsdwdih^ 
see  Flagon.  The  NT  term  is  iroTi7ptoi'(in  ®  for  kds\  Mt.  28  25 
26  27,  etc. 

CUPBEABEB  (Hj^^Tp,  lit.  •  one  who  gives  to  drink '  ; 
OINOXOOC).  In  Elastem  courts,  where  the  fear  of  intrigues 
and  plots  was  never  absent,  cupl>earers  were  naturally 
men  whose  loyalty  was  above  suspicion  ;  they  frequently 
enjoyed  the  sovereign's  confidence,  and  their  post  was 
one  of  high  importance  and  honour  (so,  e.g.,  at  the 
court  of  Cambyses.  Her.  3  34  ;  cp  Marquart,  Philologus, 
55229).  The  only  reference  to  cupbearers  in  Israel  is 
in  the  unique  chapter  describing  Solomon's  court,  i  K. 
IO5  (et/i'oiJxoi'S  [L])  =  2Ch.  94.  Elsewhere  cupbearers 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  Eg}'pt  (C}en.  4O1-23 
41 9),  Shushan  (Neh.  1  n  ei;voOxof  [BNc-^]),  and  Nineveh 
(Tob.  I22).  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  Assyrian  Rabshakeh  [^.v.]  has  nothing  to  do  with 

•  cupbearer. ' 

In  Gen.  i.e.,  EV  'butler*  D'jpfDrran,  'chief  butler'  (40a 
apx^oti^X*^^  [A PL]).  In  v,  13  0  aptly  uses  ap;(ioii^x<'^^  where 
the  Hebrew  has  J3,  'position,  office.'  With  rcfJerencc  to  Neh. 
1 1  ij  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Nehemiah  was  only  one  of  the 
cupbearers  to  Artaxerxes  (not  the  cupbearer;  cp  Hc-Rys.). 
<&  finds  a  reference  to  male  and  female  cupbearers  in  Eccles. 
28  (n'i'W'l  iTIB?,  t^yf^x^y  [-OW  **c-*A]  Kai  w.vKiX^%)\  but  sec 
EccLESiASTEs,  {  2.  The  chance  allusion  in  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  8i 
shows  that  at  the  court  of  Herod  (as  was  .'ilso  the  case  in 
Ass>Tia)  the  cupbearers  were  eimuchs  (©'s  tvvovxa^  above  may, 
of  course,  be  nothing  more  than  an  error).  See,  generally, 
Meal^,  fix  end. 

CURDS  (HKOn),  Is.  7  is  RV«»ff-    See  Milk. 
CUBSE.     See  Blessings  and  Cursings,    Blas- 

1  Cp  Fr.  phtie,  applied  in  a  specialised  sense  to  civil  and 
military  engineerings  (ing-tnium\  and  the  Eng.  engine, 

2  Ps.603l5l758f9lls.61  17  Jer.  25 15-17  49  12  Lam,  4  2i  Ezek. 
28  32-34 ;  cp  also  Jer.  51 7  Zech.  122. 
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CUSHAN-BISHATHAIM 


PHEMY,     Ban,     Covenant  ;     and    q)    Urim    and 
Thlmmim. 

On  271,  kirem  (MaL46  [824],  etc),  »ee  especially  Ban. 
On  n^3r,  le6ha'dh.  Is.  65 15  (RVn«.  prefers  Oath  [^.r.D; 
nViC  in  Nu.  5  21  (R Vn«.  •  adjuration ") ;  nSien  [nS«R  Lam.  3  65J, 
•"n?9,  Dt.2820  (RV  *  cursing');  ^'^'^,?.,  KaraBtna^  Rev.  22  3 
(RVmsr. '  an>'thing  accursed 'X  anJ  caripo.  Gal. 3  10 13,  see  Bless- 
ings AND  Ct'KM.SGS. 

CUBTAIN.  For  Ex.  26 1  f.,  etc.  (n^;),  and 
Nu.3  26[3iJ,  etcCnpO;  more  asually  *  hanging*  in  AV,  gener- 
ally 'screen'  in  RV),  see  Taberxacle.  pr\  (xatidpa:  Is. 
40a2t),  RV"'E  'gauze,*  is  properly  infin.  of  ppn,  *to  be  fine  or 
thin.'  The  hcav-^ns  are  likened  to  a  fine  gaury  expanse.  The 
rendering  'curtain '  Ls  loose,  and  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  tise  of 
nyn*  in  the  parallel  Ps.  l'>4  2. 

CUSH.  1.  A  (non- Semitic)  people  called  Kasse  is 
mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  dwelling  in 
1  tt  K  1  {  '^^  l)order  country  between  N.  Elam 
1.  ISaDyioman.  ^^^j  ^,^j^  Sennacherib  (Tayl.  Cyl. 
164^;  /CD  iSj)  describes  this  region  as  difficult  to 
traverse,  and  as  not  subjugated  by  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  fact,  it  was  a  conquering  race  that 
dwelt  there.  To  it  belonged  the  dynasty  which  ruled 
over  Rabylonia  for  nearly  six  centuries — a  lengthened 
rule,  the  consctiuence  of  which  was  the  infusion  of 
a  large  Kassite  element  into  the  population  of  liaby- 
lonia.  especially  S.  Babylonia,  wiiich  might  filly  be 
called  the  land  of  K4§.  It  is  this  Kas  or  Kos  (whence 
Mi's  Ku§)*  that  is  intended  in  Gen.  108.  where 
NiMROD  [7.?'.]  is  called  the  son  of  Cush.  That  the 
Babylonian  Ka§  is  meant  in  Gen.  '2 13  as  the  passage 
now  stands,  is  much  less  Ciisy  to  make  out  (see  Para- 
DISK).  while  to  hold  with  Winckler  (AT  Untersuch. 
146 jf.)  that  Isaiah  refers  to  the  S.  Habylonian  K&5  in 
the  difficult  prophecy,  Is.  1 8.  can  Ix*  rendered  possible 
only  by  somewhat  improbable  textual  criticism  and 
e.xegesis. 

Wi.'s  result  (1892)  is  that  the  embassy  mentioned  by  Isaiah 
Is  that  of  Merodach-baladan  to  Hczekiah  in  720  B.C.,  and  his 
strongest  argument  is  that  'the  streams  of  Cush'  in  18  i  b  not 
applicable  to  the  kingdorn  of  Ethiopia,  which  had  but  one 
.stream,  the  Nile.  The  answer  is  th.it  the  geographical  know, 
ledge  of  the  writer  was  naturally  but  small,  and  that  the  island 
of  Mero€,  to  w'lijh  the  residence  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  was 
removed  after  I'aharka's  time,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Nile,  the  Atljara,  and  the  Blue  Nile.  On  grounds  independent 
of  Wi.'s  hypothesis,  the  words  b^T^VTjS  13yO  TTK  are  correctly 
heH  to  \yz  a  late  interpolation.  (See  further  Che.  and  Haupt 
in  Isaiah,  Heb.  SBOT.) 

2.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  an  Arabian  Cush 
has  passed  into  a  new  phiise  since  the  discovery  by 
2.  Arabian.  ^^"^'^^^^  {.Uusri,  2  ['98])  of  a  N. 
Arabian  land  of  Kus  contiguous  to  the 
N.  Arabian  Musr  or  Musri,  and  totjether  with  it  forminij 
the  rej^ion  called  Meluhha  (see  MiZRAlM,  §  ^b).  The 
land  being  known  as  Kii§  (  =;r?3)  to  the  Assyrians,  we 
cannot  avoid  a  re-examination  of  the  more  difficult  OT 
passages  in  which  c^2  (Cush)  or  ♦r^S  (Cushi)  occurs. 
Referring  first  to  the  Pentateuch  and  reserving  the 
complitaled  question  arising  out  of  Gen.  2 13  for  sub- 
sc(|uent  consideration,  we  see  at  once  {a)  how  probable 
it  is  that  in  the  list  of  names  in  (ien.  106  Cush  is  an 
Arabian  and  not  an  African  country  ;  for  none  of  the 
eleven  names  in  Gen.  10  67  can  be  supposed  to  be 
African  except  Cush,  Mizraim,  Put,  and  Seba,  and  of 
these  Mizraim  (read  rather  Mizrim)  has  been  claimed 
elsewhere  for  Arabia,  while  Pur  [q.v.'\  is  at  any  rale 
not  Libya,  and  Seba  (k3d).  which  resists  all  attempts 
to  localise  it  in  Africa,  may  well  be  suspected  to  be 
only  another  form  of  Sheba  {h2u) — i.e.,  the  well-known 
Arabian  Sabnsans.  It  is  true  Sheba  appears  in  f.  7  as 
a  son  of  Raamah  ;  but  no  objection  can  be  based 
upon  that.  The  same  name  probably  fixed  itself  in 
slightly  different  forms  in  different  localities,  and  in  Ps. 
72 10  we  even   find   k30  (which  has  intruded  into  the 

1  Unless  we  suppose  the  vocalisation  Kus  (r^s)  to  be  produced 
by  the  confusion  of  the  Babylonian  and  the  African  ffy 
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text)  as  a  variant  to  Krr.  (Possibly  ShCba,  mje?  should 
everywhere  rather  be Scba,  Kjir- )  This  conclusion  greatly 
reduces  the  error  committed  by  the  redactor  of  Gen.  10 
in  inserting  w.  8  10-15  18^-19  (which  belong  to  J)  between 
w.  6/.  and  V.  ao  (which  belong  to  P)  ;  for  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Babylonian  land  of  Kas,  to  which  Nimrod 
belonged,  was  largely  formed  by  the  immigration  of 
•Chaldasan*  tribes  (cnra)  whose  home  was  probably 
in  E.  Arabia.  If  Kas  be  taken,  not  ethnically  but 
geographically,  as  a  designation  of  the  Arabian  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  a  large  part  of  the  people  of  S. 
Babylonia,  it  was  not  incorrect  to  regard  Nimrod  as 
related  to  the  Cush  mentioned  in  v.  6f.  (For  J's  view 
see  Nimrod,  Mizraim.) 

{h)  In  .\iL  11 1  (E)  we  hear  of  '  the  Cushite  woman' 
whom  Moses  had  married.  In  Ex.  2i62i  (J)  his  wife 
Zipporah  is  represented  as  a  Midianite.  A  northern 
locality  for  Midianites  is  probable  even  without  the  very 
doubtful  passage  1  K.  II18  (cp  Hauad,  3).  There 
is  no  necessity  to  follow  Wellhausen  in  his  excision  of 
the  whole  of  Nil  12 1^ ;  at  any  rate  '  the  Cushite 
woman '  comes  from  an  early  source.     See  Moses. 

(t)  On  2  S.  18 21  see  Cushi,  3. 

(</,  e,f)  Is.  2O3  433  45 14.  see  Mizraim. 

ig)  .Am.  97.  Who  are  the  d'N73  *i3?  Hardly  the 
•children  of  the  Ethiopians'  (EV).  WTiat  e\idence 
have  we  that  the  Ethiopians  were  regarded  with  con- 
tempt in  Amos's  time?  Probably  the  prophet  looked 
nearer  home,  and  saw  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  Arabian 
Cush  by  some  great  mischance  in  war  (cp  Wi.,  op. 
cit.  8). 

{h)  Hab.  37,  'the  tents  of  Cushan.'  j^s  should 
perhaps  become  chr.  Cush ;  at  any  rate,  N.  Arabian 
peoplesare  meant  in  lx)th  parts  of  the  verse.    See  Cusil  AN. 

(/)  Job  1  17.  It  is  quite  possible  to  read  c*n3  or 
D"r3,  Cushi(yi)m  (Che.  JQR  4575)  for  onra  (EV 
•  Chaldeans'  [^.t'.]).  which  is  not  without  diflficulty,  and 
to  explain  this  of  the  .\.  Arabian  Cushites,  who  must 
at  any  rate  be  referred  to. 

(y )  In  2  Ch.  21 16  we  hear  of  '  Cushites  '  beside  the 
Arabians  (cp  Arabia),  a  renuniscence  of  whose  pre- 
datory raids  probably  underlies  the  distorted  tradition 
of  •  Zerah  the  Cushite'  (see  Zerah)  in  a  Ch.  I49/: 

{k)  Ps.  837  [S].  "lis  *5cr*-D^,  'with  the  inhabitants  ot 
Tyre,'  should  be  enai  "nxo.  'Musri  and  Cush';  a 
similar  emendation  is  required  in  Ps.  874.  The  com- 
bination of  Philistines  and  Tyrians,  Tyrians  and  Ethi- 
opians, presented  in  MT,  is  extremely  improbable. 

(IJesides  Wi.  Muiri  2  \_MDVG,  1898],  cp  Glaser, 
Skizse,  2326/:) 

3.  Eg>'ptian.     See  Ethiopia.  t.  k.  c. 

CUSH  CJ^ia.  X0YC[€]|  [BXAR],  chusi  [Vg.],  C^p 
[Tg.])  a  Benjamite  (Ps.  7,  heading).  The  text,  how- 
ever, is  corrupt. 

Cushi  (<B  al.>  is  a  very  poor  conjecture  (see  CfSHi,  3).  No 
doubt  *  Cush '  should  be  '  Kish '  (see  Tg.),  and  the  text  should 
run  »a*D*"J3  r'P"j3  •  •  •  naxSy-  The  missing  name  was 
either  Mordecai  (Esth.  2  5  ;  cp  Che.  OPs  229 yC)  or,  perhaps  more 
probably,  Shimej  (^.t/.,  to),  a  member  of  the  clan  of  Kish  (so 
Kay,  Che.  Z'x.i^)).  In  the  former  case,  David  was  supposed  to 
be  spcakiiig'^n  the  name  of  Mordecai  "^  in  the  latter,  the  oirses 
of  Shimei  are  the  supposed  occasion  of  the  psalm. 

CUSHAN  (;V'^3;  Aieionec  [BXca.  cbAQ],  ge. 
[K*]),  Hab.  37t.  The  name  should  mean  '(a  clan) 
belonging  to  Cush,'  on  the  analogy  of  Ithran,  Kenan, 
Lotan  (but  see  Cl'SH,  i.  §  2 A).  It  is  at  any  rate 
parallel  to  Midian.  This  agrees  with  OT  passages 
which  api>ear  to  place  the  Midianites  in  N.  Arabia, 
whore,  according  to  the  evidence  produced  by  Winckler, 
there  was  a  region  known  to  the  Assyrians  as  Kii§ 
or  Cush.     See  CisH,  i.  2  ;  Midian. 

CUSHAN -RISHATHAIM  RV;  AV  Chushan- 
liahatliaim  (D^JTy^H  1^3'  '■^•'  'Cushan  of  double 
wickedness ' ). 

1  Ps.  7  was  a  Purim  psalm. 
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CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM 

The  versions  have  :  Xova-apaaBaift.  [BA],  •avptcrafiiaO  [L]  [not 
original];  Vet.  Lat.,  CAusarsafan ;  Naples  Synopsis,  Xou<rap> 
aaBiav[sic] ;  Jos.  Xovcrap<ra0ov  [gen.] ;  Vg.  Chusan  Rasatkain  : 
(see  Mez,  Dif  Bibel  des  Jos,  ii ;  Lagarae,  Heptuag.  Studien^ 
142/274% 

The  name  of  a  king  of  Aram  (MT  Aram-naharaim 

[(^.v.]:   a  very  rare  expression),  who  is  said  to  have 

•Ph      ♦  oppressed  the  Israelites  after  their  con- 

Bwry.    ^^^^  ^j.  (^j^njj^jj  fQj.  eight  years,   till 

Olhniel  ben  Kenaz  overthrew  him  (Judg.  37-n).  The 
story  of  this  oppression  and  deliverance  is  introduced  as 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  edifying  theory  of  Israelilish 
history  put  forward  in  Judg.  211-19,  and  was  wanting  in 
the  pre-Deuteronomic  book  of  heroic  stories  which  forms 
the  basis  of  our  J  u  does  (^.  v-  i  §§  3  5  )•  Hence  we  are  not 
surprised  that  it  presents  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
narratives  founded  up>on  genuine  popular  traditions, 
and  that  only  two  assertions  emerge  out  of  the  phrases 
of  which  it  mainly  consists — viz.,  that  the  land  of  Israel 
was  conquered  by  an  early  Arama-an  king,  and  that 
the  Israelites  were  delivered  by  the  Judahite  ( Kenizzite) 
hero  Othniel.  These  assertions,  ho\^ever,  are  contra- 
dictory. Kven  in  the  early  time  of  David  the  clans 
of  Judah  had  but  a  slight  connection  with  Israel,  and 
in  the  time  of  Deborah's  insurrection,  it  appears,  they 
stood  entirely  aloof  from  the  Israelites  (see  Judg.  5). 
It  is  historically  impossible  that  the  Judahite  clan  of 
Othniel  could  have  played  the  glorious  part  ascribed 
to  it  in  the  story.  Budde  {Ri.  Sa.  95),  therefore, 
while  admitting  that  the  oppression  of  Cushan-rishathaim 
may  conceivably  rest  on  a  traditional  basis,  rejects 
Othniel's  championship.  The  editor  of  Judges,  he  re- 
marks, belonged  no  doubt  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
took  a  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  representative  among  the 
*  judges. '     Similarly  Wellhausen  and  Stade. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  whole  trouble 
is  caused  by  an  error  in  the  text. 

There  b  some  reason  to  think  that  the  true  reading  of  <D  in 
Judg.  8  8 10  is  .  .  .   XovorapaatfaiiiA  /3a<r(Ae'a>«   (/SaonAfa)  2vpia« 
_^  _     (note  the  position  of  tnyta^MMv  in  v.  8,  and  sec 

2.  FrODaDle  Field's  Hex.  on  v.  10  .1  Even  apart  from  this, 
origin  of  it  is  not  too  bold  to  emend  q-u<>  '  Aram,'  into 
the  name.  DIK.  Edom  (as  in  2  K.  166),  ai.d  to  omit  Dinj 
as  a  gloss  (with  Gr&tz,  Klost.).  1  hat  Olhniel 
the  Kenizzite  should  be  the  deliverer  of  Judah  from  the 
Edomite  tyranny  is  only  natural.  Observe  that  the  next 
oppressors  are  the  Moabites.  Whether  we  may  go  on  to 
correct  Rishathaim  into  Rosh-hat-tfuidnl^  'the  chief  of  the 
Temanites,'  with  Klosi.  {Ptsch.  122),  and  to  work  into  this  para- 
graph the  isolated  passage  1 36  by  prefixing  Xl^  'and  he  smote," 
is  problematical.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  enough  to  read, 
for  D'n;7Bhi  '^D'BH  [niea,  'from  the  land  of  the  Temanites,' 
which  is  the  description  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Edomite 
king  Husham  in  Gen.  86  34.  The  letters  became  partly  defaced, 
and  an  editor  wittily  read  D'nj^*T.  It  is  very  possible,  too,  that 
the  name  Jtna  (Cushan)  is  a  corruption  of  DE^n  (D^n)  Husham 
(cp  Klost.  1 19).  The  writer  was  at  a  loss  for  a  name,  and  took 
one  from  the  list  of  Eklomite  kings.  Husham's  son  Hadad  was 
a  great  warrior  (r.  35) ;  it  was  natural  to  make  the  father  ec^ual 
to  him  in  this  respect.  Whether  we  may  suppose  that  the  editor 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  '  Cushan-rishatnaim,  king  of  Aram- 
naharaim,'  had  in  his  mind  Kassite  (Cushite)  incursions  such 
as  some  scholars  connect  with  Nimrod  and  Zkrah  {gg.v.\ 
which  might  be  loosely  stated  to  have  proceeded  from  '  Aram- 
naharaim,  may  be  doubled.  For  a  different  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  story  as  given  in  MT  see  Moore  {ludgts,  BS /.),  who 
thinks  that  we  have  here  a  distortion  of  the  tradition  of  a  raid 
of  Midianitish  'Cushites'  into  Judah. 

Those  who  prefer  to  take  the  book  of  Judges  as  it 
8  Ofchar  s'^"^*  without  applying  critical  methods, 
th     ri        ^^^'®     *^°     recent     hypotheses    respecting 
tneones.  Cushan-rishathaim  to  choose  from. 
Prof.  M 'Curdy  (///>/.  Pro/^A.  Man.  1  230 ;  cp  221)  thinks  that 
the  '  whole  land '  (of  Canaan)  may  have  been  subdued  by  ihe 
Aramseans,  who,  during  the  enfeeblement  of  Assyria,  had  re- 
occupied  the  land  of  MitSni,  the  Egyptian  Naharina,  which 
includes  W.   Mesopotamia  (see  RP'^)  859),  some  time  before 
the  accession  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  (1120  B.C.).     In  the  case  with 
which  the  asserted  conquest  of  the  strong  ciii«?s  of  Canaan  was 
effected  by  the  Aramaeans,  in  the  name  C«jAa«-rishathaim,  a'^d 
in  the  champion<:hip  of  a  Kenizzite  or  Judahite  hero,  he  finds  no 
difficulty.      Prof.   Sayce,   too,  in  his  ingenious  defence  of  a 

1  0B  has  in  v.  8  Xovaopo'atfat^  /3acriX«aK  inyra^iMv  IvfUa^,  and 
in  V.  10  X.  p.  Svpirf  iroTOM^c. 
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non-critical  view  of  the  narrative  (Crit.  Mon.  297-300),  makes 
no  remark  on  the  name  of  Israel's  oppressor,  and  holds  Othniel 
to  have  been  the  deliverer  of '  S.  Palestine '  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  army  of  the  king  of  Mitiini  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  N.  peoples  somewhere  about  1210  B.C.  (reign  of 
Ramescs  111.).  The  imaginativeness  of  Prof.  Sayce 's  statements 
respecting  ihe  king  of  MitSni's  movements  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Driver  (C<»«/^»«/.  Rev.  tiS  420^  l'94l)'  In  fact,  the  state- 
ment that  the  king  of  Miiuni  '  participated  in  the  southward 
movement  of  the  peoples  of  the  N.,*  but  'lingered  on  the  way,' 
and  presumably  'sought  to  secure  that  dominion  in  Canaan 
which  had  belonged  to  some  of  his  predecessors,'  has  no  monu- 
mental evidence  in  its  favour.  If  tradition  had  preserved  the 
memory  of  an^  incident  in  the  great  roifjration  of  the  N. 
peoples,  would  it  not  have  l)cen  the  desolation  of  the  land  of 
Amur  (N.  Palestine)  caused  by  the  N.  peoples  themselves?  It 
should  be  added  that  Stade  ((rVjcA.  I69)  positively  denies  that 
there  is  any  basis  of  tradition  in  the  story,  and  both  Budde 
and  G.  F.  Moore  ^whose  treatment  of  Judg.  87-11  is  thoroughly 
good)  are  half  inchned  to  agree  with  him.  Stade,  however,  goes 
loo  far  when  he  says  that  the  form  of  the  name  Cushan-rishathaim 
is  enough  to  prove  it  unhistorical  {GescA.  I  6q  ;  cp  Kuencn. 
Ein/eitunc,  1,  §  i^,  n.  i).  Nor  is  this  assumption  at  all  essential 
to  his  theory.  (Smce  the  above  was  written,  Klost. 's  view  has 
been  adopted  by  J.  Marquart  {^hutid.  11).]  t.  K.  C. 

CIJSHI  (^t?«l3,  'Cushite' ;  cp  Jehudi  and  the  Moab- 
ite  name  Musuri  (man  of  Musur)  in  the  lists  of  Esar- 
haddon  and  A5ur-bani-pal,  KAT^-^  356,  no.  4  ;  voYCei 
[HAL],  chusi[\g.]). 

1.  An  ancestor  of  Jehudi  [q.r:^  (Jer.  36 14). 

2.  Father  oi  Zefhaniah  1  [q.v.]  (Zeph.  1  1). 

3.  *c*?3n.  RV  '  the  Cushite,*  the  messenger  whom  Joab 
despatched,  in  preference  to  Ahimaaz,  to  inform  David 
of  the  death  of  Absalom.  Ahimaaz,  we  are  told,  follow- 
ing later  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain  ^  and  reached 
David  first  (2  S.  18 19-32).  Two  questions  arise.  Who 
was  '  the  Cushite  *  ?  and  why  did  Joab  prefer  him  to 
Ahimaaz  as  the  messenger?  The  account,  which  has 
been  taken  from  a  fuller  narrative,  does  not  say.  Evi- 
dently '  the  Cuhhite '  was  a  foreigner,  and  this  was  the 
reason  why,  like  the  Amalekite  in  2S.  1,  he  could 
without  oftVnce  be  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  That 
David  had  foreign  soldiers  {e.g.,  the  Hittite  Uriah)  is 
well  known.  'The  Cushite*  was  not  (as  H.  P.  Sm. 
supposes)  a  negro.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
belonged  to  the  N.  Arabian  Cush*  (see  CusH,  §  2). 

CUSHIONS  (D'''n.31-)P,  Prov.  7  16  31 22  RVne-  npoc- 
K€4>aAaion    Mk.438   RV).      See   Bed,   §  3/.,  and 

cp  ROGKLIM. 

CUSTO2:,  (i)  1^5  Ezra4i3  20  724  RV  (AV  'tribute'). 
(2)  -Jl^ri  Ezra  //.r.*  AV  (RV  'toU').  (3)  tcAconion 
Mt.  99  etc.  AV  •  receipt  of  custom,'  RV  *  place  of  toll.' 
See  Taxation. 

CUTH  (n-13 ;  xOY©  [B :  A  omits],  xcoOa  [L]  : 
Chutaci:  ioj^)  and  Cnthah  (nn^S  ;  xoynOa  [B]. 
XOYA  [A],  xcj6d^  [L] ;  Cutha),  a  place  in  Babylonia 
from  which  colonists  were  brought  to  N.  Israel  (2  K. 
1724),  identified  with  Tell-lbrdhim,  NE.  of  Babylon, 
where  remains  of  Nergal's  temple  have  been  found. 
It  is  the  Kuta  or  Kuiu  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
Before  the  rise  of  Babylon,  Kutfi  and  Sippar,  it  appears, 
were  the  chief  cities  of  N.  Babylonia.  As  late  as  the 
lime  of  Asur-bani-pal  it  was  obligatory  on  the  kings 
of  Assyria  to  sacrifice  to  ^mal  and  Nkrgal  \fj.v.'\  at 
Sippar  and  Kuia  respectively,  a  custom  apparently 
due  to  the  primitive  importance  of  these  cities  in  the 
'  kingdom  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World ; 
(Winckler,  GBA  33281). 

We  have  a  record  of  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Nergal  in 
KutA  by  Dungi,  King  of  Ur  (A'Z.'3a8i);  and  Nebuchadrezzar 

1  This  is  apparently  the  Cusi  who  fiprre«i  as  the  father  of  Ezra 
in  a  Spanish  MS  of  4  Esd. ;  see  Bensly,  FourtA  Ezra^  xliv.y; 
Ixxx. 

2  T|3n  (MT),  but  perhaps  rather  l'>"in3n, 'the  gorge '(Klo.). 
See  Ephraim,  Wood  of. 

*  The  alternative  would  be  to  suppose  kak-kiisi  (2x5  Kvli) 
to  be  an  old  corruption  of  HusAai  (see  the  readingsX  "This 
reminds  us  too  much  of  7  heodore  of  Mopsue^tia's  confusion  of 
the  CusH  [q.v.]  in  the  title  of  Ps.  7  with  the  Archite  Hushai. 

*  The  third  term  in  these  passages,  n^3)D,  is  rendered  '  toll 
(A\0  or*  tribute '(RV). 
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CUTTINa  OFF 

mentions  among  his  pious  acts  that  he  restored  the  temples  of 
the  great  gods  at  Kuti  (AVyS^si).  It  was  from  the  temple  of 
Nergal  that  one  of  the  creation-stories  brought  from  Aiur^bSni- 
pal's  library  is  stated  to  have  come  (^/^l  1^7-153);  see 
Crkation,  I  16.  The  name  'Cuthasans'  lies  hidden  under 
Archrvites  (^.7'.)  in  Ezra  49.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  later 
Jews  '  Cuthaeans '  is  equivalent  to  *  Samaritans '  (so.  in  Jos.  and 
the  Talmud).  With  this  name  is  probably  to  be  connected  the 
Couth  A  of  i  Elsd.  5  33  (not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah). 

T.  K.  C. 

Cutting  OFF.  This  penalty  ('  I  [Yahwfe]  will  cut 
him  off  from  among  his  people,'  'he  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people,'  'from  Israel,'  'from  the  assembly,' 
and  the  like  ;  loy  3">po  >nK  *m3n)  is  first  met  with  in  H  * 
(see  Leviticus),  where  it  is  attached  to  a  variety  of 
offences,  many  of  them  of  a  ceremonial  or  technical 
character  (Lev.  174 9,  failure  to  bring  slain  ox,  lamb,  or 
goat  to  the  tabernacle;  17 10 14,  eating  blood;  18 29, 
various  *  abominations '  ;  20  3  5/ ,  Moloch-worship  ;  20 
17/.,  incest,  etc  ;  223,  unclean  approach  to  holy  things). 
It  occurs  frequently  in  P  (Gen.  17 14,  neglect  of  circum- 
cision ;  Ex.  12 15.  eating  leaven  in  paschal  season  ;  Ex. 
30  33  38,  imitating  or  putting  to  secular  use  the  holy  oil 
or  incense  ;  Ex.  31 14,  sabbath  profanation  ;  Lev.  7  20/. , 
unclean  sacrificial  eating  ;  7  25  27,  eating  of  fat  or  blood  ; 
198,  eating  sacrifice  on  third  day  ;  2829,  non-observance 
of  day  of  atonement;  Nu.  9i3,  failure  to  keep  the 
passover  though  clean  and  not  on  a  journey;  I530/ , 
high-handed  sin,  insult  to  Yahw^ ;  19 13,  contact  with 
dead  ;  19  20,  faiUire  to  remove  uncleanness  from  contact 
with  dead  by  sprinkling). 

The  view  of  the  older  interpreters  was  that  the  ex- 
pression meant  the  death  penalty.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
however,  that  in  Ex.  31 14/.  separate  emphasis  is  laid  on 
•he  shall  be  put  to  death'  (nor  nio)  as  distinguished 
from  •  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off'  (K*nrr  rB:n  nnnaa) ;  cp 
Lev.  20 27  (death  penalty  on  witchcraft),  the  Deutero- 
nomic  expression  ynrr  nya.  *  put  away  the  evil,'  Dt.  ISs 
[6]  (in  connection  with  the  death  penalty*  on  the  false 
prophet  or  dreamer  of  dreams),  and  perhaps  also  Lev. 
2829/. ,  nrroi  followed  by  'ma»tni  gradation  of  penalties. 
If  account  be  taken  of  the  actual  circumstances  amid 
which  H  and  P  arose,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
writers  had  in  their  mind  either  some  such  idea  as  that 
which  was  carried  into  practice  imder  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezra  108,  'separated  from  the  congregation  of  the 
captivity,'  ||  i  Esd.  94.  'cast  out  from  the  multitude  of 
them  that  were  of  the  captivity'),  and  ultimately  de- 
veloped into  the  minor  and  major  excommunications  of 
the  synagogue  (see  Synagogue),  or  that  they  thought 
only  of  death  through  divine  agency,  not  of  pimisbment 
inflicted  at  the  hands  of  the  community  (Driver  on  Lev. 
720/.).     See,  further.  Ban. 

CUTTINGS  OF  THE  FLESH  (Ceremonial  Mutilar 

timui).  The  former  heading  is  derived  from  the  EV 
of  Lev.  19  28  21 5.  It  is,  however,  too  narrow  in  its 
range.  Circumcision  cannot  altogether  be  left  out  in 
dealing  with  the  '  cuttings  '  referred  to  in  these  passages  ; 
nor  can  we  forget  how  intimately  the  laceration  of  the 
flesh  in  mourning  is  associated  with  the  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  or  cutting  off  part  of  the  hair.  The 
origin  and  significance  of  Circumcision  [y.v.]  is  treated 
elsewhere.  The  present  article  will  deal  with  (i)  in- 
cisions (§  i/),  (2)  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  (§§  3-5), 
and  (3)  tattooing  (§  6  /),  regarded  as  ceremonial 
mutilations  (see  further  Sacrifice). 

The  technical  Hebrew  terms  for  ceremonial  incisions 
are  oTb,  npTj'  (verb  bt^)  ;  *  the  verb  Tiinn  also  is  used. 

1.  R^wLeB  ^"^  ^^"^'^^5  [?]  7«  ^^  (^J[^  ^^' 
^*^r7j~^  ence  to  moummg  for  the  dead).  ' They 

^^^*     shall  not  make  .  .  .  any  cuttings  in 

theur  flesh '  (point  nbni?,  as  plur.  of  btJ?  ?)•    The  practice 

lit  may  b«  noted  that  the  '  I '  is  peculiar  to  H,  as  also  the 
phrase  '  I  will  set  my  face  *  (Lev.  17 10  20  3  6  26 17)  or  '  put  my 
face '  (20  5)  against  the  offender. 

3  Aram.   ^«>flO ,  Ass.  lardfu.  At.  iarafOf  strictly  '  to  cut 

into/  '  nick/  or  '  notch.' 
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was  forbidden  especially  to  the  priests,  who  would 
thereby  '  profane "  themselves.  The  substantive  onb 
occurs  in  Lev.  19a8  :  *  Ye  shall  not  make  any  cutting  in 
your  flesh  for  a  (departed)  soid. '  (On  the  only  other 
passage  [Zech.  12  3]  in  which  t:ir  occurs  no  stress  can 
be  laid).i  There  is  no  exact  parallel  for  this  Hebrew 
usage  in  Ass>Tian ;  but  we  do  find  Sard/u  used  of 
rending  a  garment  in  token  of  grief  (a  passage  in 
Sargon's  Annals,  294,  gives  a  striking  parallel  to  2  S. 
I2).  and  probably  enough  this  rending  was  an  attenu- 
ation of  the  more  savage  custom  of  rending  the  flesh.* 
ASur-bani-pal  (Smith,  127  81)  too  speaks  of  his  warriors 
as  those  who  '  at  the  behest  of  the  gods  let  themselves 
be  hacked  to  pieces  in  the  fray  *  (ittanairatu).  On  this 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  case  of  mourners  who 
shed  their  blood  to  feed  the  manes  of  departed  friends 
is  analogous  to  that  of  soldiers  who  do  this  on  the 
battlefield  in  obedience  to  the  gods.  A  supposed  second 
term  for  ceremonial  incisions  (nTis)  is  simply  due  to 
misunderstanding.  In  Jer.  4837  we  should  read  with 
0BA  Q^,  ^2  ('all  hands  are  cut  into');  the  prefixed 
Vy  in  MT  is  an  error ;  nna  is,  in  fact,  participial. 
The  reflexive  form  -nana  occurs  in  Dt.  14x  (parallel  to 
the  already  cited  passage  of  Lev.),  and  at  least  six 
times  elsewhere.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  simple 
stem  is  obN-iously  '  to  cut  off' ;  cp  Ar.  jadda,  jadda, 
"nf»  {(^.     The  ceremonial  cutting  referred  to  was  an 

ordinary  custom  of  mourners  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
to  dispense  with  which  would  have  been  something  very 
strange  and  unusual  (Jer.  166  41$  475) ;  evidently  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet  did  not  recognise  the 
law  in  Dt.l4i.  The  incisions  referred  to  in  Mic.  5 
[4 14],  '  Now  hack  thyself  [so  Nowack],  O  daughter 
of  attack,'  must  also  be  signs  of  mourning ;  and  this 
may  well  be  the  case  too  in  Jer.  57,  where  Tman%  '  they 
would  cut  themselves,'  implies  that  the  apostate  Jews 
who  resorted  to  the  Whore's  House  {i.e.,  the  idol 
temple)  wished  to  bring  over  the  Deity  to  their  side  by 
self-mutilation.  This  description  of  the  prophet  may 
be  illustrated  by  i  K.  18  28,  where  the  '  cutting '  practised 
by  the  priests  of  Baal  is  said  to  have  been  after  this 
custom  or  ritual,  and  to  have  followed  the  ritual  dance 
by  or  round  the  altar  (see  Danck,  §  5).  Hosea,  too 
(714),  speaks  of  Israelites  who  '  because  of  corn  and 
new  wine  cut  themselves,'  to  propitiate  their  god  (read- 
ing imon'  with  6"-^^,  We. ,  Che. ,  RV"*). 

The  practice  of  shedding  the  blood  in  one  way  or 
another  as  an  honour  due  to  the  dead  is  world-wide. 

^  ot tA^ ^  It  is  found  not  only  among  the  Hebrews 

2.  Bigniflcwice.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^  (.,,  ^g^^   ^^ 

also  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  modem 
African  and  Pol3mesian  peoples.  'The  blood  is  the 
life  *  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  in  primitive  times 
the  mourning  kin  '  cut  themselves  for  the  dead,'  they 
did  it  in  the  belief  that  the  departed  drank  in  new 
life  with  the  blood  thus  poured  out  by  the  willing  self- 
sacrifice  of  sorrowing  friends,  and  at  the  same  time 
renewed    their  bond   of  union   with    the    living    (cp 

ESCHATOLOGV  §  3,  4). 

Such  acts  doubtless  had  a  sacrificial  or  sacramental  aspect : 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disembodied  spirit  was  conceived 
as  possessing  a  quasi -divine  or  dseraonic  character,  with  un- 
defined potencies  for  good  and  evil,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
blood-offering  was,  or  became,  as  much  a  conciliatory  present 
to  the  manes  of  the  dead  as  that  of  slain  vicdms  was  intended 
to  be  to  the  higher  gods.  It  may  even  have  been  thought  that,  as 
the  deceased  man  had  passed  into  another  world  on  leaving  the 
circle  of  his  kin,  he  had  in  some  sense  become  a  stranger  to  them, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  blood-covenant 
with  him,  and  so  secure  his  good-will  for  the  tribe  or  family. 
The  radical  change  of  death  might  suggest  that  as  the  corporate 
unity  of  the  departed  with  his  clan  haabeen  broken,  it  must  be 

1  If  the  text  is  correct  the  meaning  must  be  '  to  strain  oneself 
to  pieces,'  *to  break  down  under  a  load.'  Nowack,  however, 
holds  that  a  gloss  has  been  taken  into  the  text. 

*  There  was  no  longer  any  consciousness  of  this  when  the 
post-exilic  prophet  Joel  wrote,  *Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your 
garments'  (roel2i3).  Else  he  would  have  said,  'Rend  your 
heart,  and  not  your  flesh '  (cp  Jer.  4  4). 
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restored  by  giving  the  dead  to  drink  of  the  blood  of  the  living 
kindred. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  ritual  practices  acquire  a  new 
symbolism  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  affection  for 
the  dead  has  often  evinced  itself,  even  at  a  high  stage 
of  culture,  by  suicide  over  the  corpse,  and  by  such 
customs  as  the  Hindu  Satl,  we  may  be  inclined  to  see 
in  the  *  incisions  for  the  dead,'  as  practised  in  the  period 
of  the  great  prophets,  a  symbolical  expression  for  the 
willingness  of  the  mourner  to  depart  and  be  with  the 
loved  and  lost  one. 

The  passages  which  mention  incisions  of  the  flesh 
also  mention  cutting  off  the  hair  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

8  CJnttin^  '^^^  Lev.  21 5  [H]:  •  They  (the  priests) 
*  J?^P^  shall  not  make  a  bare  bald  patch  on  their 
^^*  head,  and  the  comer  of  their  beard  they 
shall  not  shave  off'  (cp  Lev.  19 27  Dt.  14i,  'And  ye 
shall  not  set  baldness  between  your  eyes' — i.e.,  on  the 
forehead — '  for  one  that  is  dead  ') ;  Ezekiel,  too  (44 20), 
forbids  artificial  baldness  to  the  priests.  The  preval- 
ence of  the  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in  token  of 
deep  grief  is,  however,  presupposed  by  the  earlier 
prophets,  who  take  no  exception  to  it.  Micah  says, 
addressing  a  city  community,  '  Make  thee  bald  and 
shear  thee  for  thy  darling  children  ;  make  broad  tliy 
baldness  like  the  vulture's ;  for  they  are  carried  away 
captive  from  thee '  (Mic.  1 14).  See  also  Am.  8 10  Is.  22 
12  (cp  824)  Jer.  729  166  Ezek.  7x8  ;  such  passages  show 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  custom  referred  to  belongs 
to  a  later  age  of  religious  legalism.  In  Dt.  14i  these 
practices  are  forbidden  to  Israelites  generally,  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  Yahw6,  on  the  principle  on  which 
Aaronites  with  any  physical  defect  are  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Lev.  21 16-23). 

Cutting  off  the  hair  was  also  the  most  characteristic 
expression  of  an  Arab  woman's  mourning.  When 
Halid  b.  al-Walid  died,  all  the  women  of  his  family 
offered  their  hair  at  his  grave  (Agh.  15i2  ;  We.  Heid.^'i 
182).  It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  and  the  under- 
lying idea  of  the  offering  is  suggested  by  the  story  of 
Samson.  '  If  I  be  shaven,'  said  that  hero,  'my  strength 
will  go  from  me'  (Judg.  I617).  In  other  words,  the 
hair,  the  growth  of  which  was  continually  renewed, 
appeared  to  the  ancients  a  centre  of  vitality,  like  the 
blood  ;^  and  thus  to  offer  it,  whether  to  deity  (Nu.  618) 
or  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  had  essentially  the  same 
import  and  purpose  as  to  offer  one's  blood,  the  aim 
being  to  originate  or  to  renew  a  bond  of  vital  union 
between  the  worshipper  and  the  unseen  power.  Re- 
4  IniiiAtnrv  5^*"^^  ^^  sacrificial  acts,  both  blood- 
^2|  letting  and  offering  the  hair  were  •  private 
oeremomaiS.  ^^  ^^  worship,'  performed  by  the  in- 
dividual for  his  oA^n  good  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  commimity ;  and  both  are  common  elements  in 
ceremonies  of  initiation  by  which  youths  are  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  manhood,  especially  to  marriage  and 
participation  in  the  tribal  worship.  Thus  Circum- 
cision {((.v.,  §  4]  was  originally  a  rite  preliminary  to 
marriage  (Ex.  424-26);  and  Lucian  (Dea  Syr.  60) 
informs  us  that  the  long  locks  of  yoimg  people  were 
shorn  and  dedicated  at  the  old  Syrian  sancttiaries  on 
the  same  occasion.  In  the  course  of  time  the  barbarous 
character  of  the  blood-offering  caused  it  to  lapse  from 
general  use,  except  among  certain  priesthoods  and 
votaries  ;  whilst  the  hair-offering,  which  in  origin  and 
principle  was  identical,  survived  to  the  close  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  may  be  recognised  in  the  tonsure  of  early 
Christian  Monachism. 

The  passage   Lev.  19 27  (H  ;    about   570  B.C.)  has 

already  been   referred   to.      It   is  a  prohibition  of  a 

_  ^^|,^j_,     practice,  in  vogue  among  certain  Arabian 

BiwHaHiiftH   *"*^^'  °^  shaving  off  the  hair  all  round 

^T^^^^^  the  head,  a  circular  patch  being  left  on 
the  crown  (Herod.  38) — a  practice  indi- 

1  See  WRS  ReL  SeniJ^  3a4,  and  note  the  Chinese  phrase, 
moo  hsiUh, '  hair  and  blood,*  ana  the  saying,  '  Am  I  not  of  the 
s  hair  (^sciL  as  my  iather)?* 
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cated,  it  seems,  by  the  nickname  'Shom-pates*  (*jn!{p 
nie)  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  some  Arabian  peoples  (RV, 
also  AV  mg. ,  •  all  that  have  the  corners  [of  their  hair] 
polled'  ;  Jer.  926  [25]  2623  493a).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this,  like  most  other  ancient  tribal  badges  and 
customs,  had  religious  associations  and  a  religious 
significance  ;  in  fact,  Herodotus  (38)  expressly  says 
that  the  Arabs  pretended  to  imitate  their  national  god 
Orotal-Dionysos  by  their  peculiar  tonsure.  Hence,  no 
doubt,  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the 
older  Levitical  code  (Lev.  19 27),  the  object  being  to 
isolate  the  people  of  Yahwi  from  the  neighbouring 
nations  and  their  worships.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  important  religious  customs  which, 
though  of  ethnic  origin,  were  not  abolished  by  the 
law.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Nazirite  continued  to  make 
an  offering  to  Yahwi  of  his  shorn  hair  (see  Nazirite) 
— a  practice  which  survived,  in  a  shape  modified  by 
circumstances,  in  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts  21 23-26 ;  cp 
I818).     See  Hair,  §  2/ 

What  we  call  '  tattooing'  also  is  prohibited  (Lev.  19 
28).     The  expression  y^j.'^  njrs  does  not  occur  again 

Tattooing,  ^"  ^^  ^'^ '  ^\  ^"  ^^  Hebrew  ypyp 

,      ^^'   ^'^^^•^  means  the  same  as   the  Greek 

*  ffTiyfMTLI^eiy,  to  set  a  mark  on  a  thing 

by  pricking,  puncturing,  or  branding  (see  Buxtorf ;    it 

is  also  used  of  fowls  scratching  the  ground). 

The  object  of  graving  or  branding  marks  on  the 
flesh  would  appear  to  be  dedication  of  the  person  to 
his  god.  Herodotus  (2  113)  mentions  a  temple  of 
Herakles  at  Taricheia,  by  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  where  a  runaway  slave  might  find  asylum  if  he 
*  gave  himself  to  the  god '  by  having  certain  *  sacred 
stigmata'  made  on  him.*  In  Is.  44s  we  have  a  good 
instance  of  graving  a  divine  name  on  the  hand,  in  token 
of  self-dedication  :  *  One  will  say,  I  am  Yahw^'s  ;  and 
another  will  name  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and 
another  will  mark  on  his  hand  Wihwi's,  and  receive  the 
surname  Israel'  (SBOT\  cp  critical  notes).  As  far  as 
they  indicated  the  ownership  or  proj^erty  of  the  god, 
such  marks  are  analogous  to  Xhcwusum  or  cattle-marks 
of  the  Bedawi  tribss,  and  may  have  had  their  origin  in 
that  necessary  practice  of  primitive  pastoral  life  (cp 
col.  711,  n.  i).  In  Ezek.  946  we  read  of  marking  a 
Tau  or  cross,  the  s)m[ibol  of  life  (cp  the  Egyptian  A, 

*n^,  hfe,  with  ^T",  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  letter 
Tau)  on  the  foreheads  of  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  who 
are  to  be  spared  from  slaughter  ;  which  recalls  the 
sealing  of  the  144,000  servants  of  God  on  their  fore- 
heads (Rev.  73/).  and  further,  the  mark  of  the  Beast 
(x<ipa7/jui,  something  graven,  Acts  17  39)  on  the  right 
hand  or  the  forehead  of  his  worshippers  (Rev.  18 16/. 
20 4).  The  strongly  metaphorical  words  of  Paul,  too, 
/  bear  in  my  body  ttu  marks  (or  brands)  of  Jesus,  rh 
ffTLyfjLara  rod  'Ii7<roC  (Gal.  617)  clearly  presuppose  a 
custom  of  tattooing  or  branding  the  flesh  with  sacred 
names  and  symhfcls,  which  would  be  familiar  as  a 
heathen  practice  to  Paul's  Asiatic  converts.* 

In  Ex.  139  Dt  68  11 18  and  elsewhere  we  have  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the  painful  processes 
7  8nh«titntA«.  ®^  tattooing  and  branding.    The  Israel- 

o«*'»"*«**««*  ite  is  to  bind  the  precepts  of  the  Law 
on  Mis  hand  for  a  sign ;  they  are  also  to  serve  as 
Frontlets  [y.f.]  (nbta^*  phylacteries)  between  his  eyes, 
— i.e.,  on  his  forehead  (cp  Dt.  68  Rev.  73).  The  sign 
on  the  hand  recalls  the  sign  which  Yahw6  set  on  Cain 
(Gen.  4 15 :  see  Cain,  §  4),  whilst  those  strips  of  inscribed 
vellum,  the  phylacteries  (  =  ' frontlets, '  EV  of  OT)  of 
Mt  285,  were  looked  upon  as  having  magical  qualities, 

I  Thus  Ptolemy  Philopator  branded  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
with  the  sign  of  the  ivy  to  idcniify  them  with  the  cult  of 
Dionysus;  see  Bacchus,  Cp  Fnuer,  Totemism^  o&ff.  For 
the  branding  of  serfs  see  Egypt,  |  10. 

3  Cp  Deissmaan,  Bibehtudun  C95X  963^76  (a  new  and  in- 
genious theoryX 
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not  less  than  the  old  tattooings  and  brandinj^s  ;  they 
were  a  protection  against  harm,^  and  probably  also 
secured  health  and  good  fortune  (cp  Targ.  Cant.  83). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subjects  here  treated  of,  see 
the  works  referred  to  under  Circumcision,  Mourning 
Customs,  Frontlets,  Sacrifice,  etc.  See  also 
WRS  Rel.  SemA^^  ch.  9,  and  the  authorities  there 
cited  ;  E.  B.  Tylor,  /^rim.  Cult.  2 18.  c.  j.  B. 

CYAMON  (kyAMCON  [B.><A]  ;  chelmon  [Vg.]  ; 
^Q.yj.M  [Syr.]),  'which  is  over  against  Esdraelon' 
(Judith  73),  looks  like  a  corruption  of  Jokneam  or 
(Movers)  Jokmeam,  Robinson,  however,  noting  that 
Kva/juby  means  '  beanfield,'  identifies  it  with  the  modern 
E/  Fiileh,  'the  bean,'  on  the  plain  ilsdf  but  'over 
against'  the  city  'of  Jezreel.'  Cp  Hu.  Pal.  210.  The 
name  Cyamon  should  probably  be  restored  in  Judith  44 
for  Kcoi'a  [B].      See  Konae. 

CYLINDEE  (^^h).  Cant.  5 14  RV"'e-     See  Ring. 

CYMBALS.  For  1  Ch.  138.  etc.  (DT.^V??).  2  S.  65 
Ps.1505  (D*V^Vs),  and  for  iCor.lSx  (icvfi^oAoi')  see  Music, 
§  3  (2). 

CYPRESS,  RV  Holm  Tree  {px^,  Is.44i4t).  a 
tree  which  in  the  single  passage  where  it  occurs  is 
coupled  with  the  oak.  The  Hebrew  tirzdh  docs  not 
appear  in  any  cognate  language,  but  may  be  connected 
with  Ar.  tarnza, '  to  be  hard. '  ^  LXX  and  Fesh.  omit  the 
word  ;  Aq.  and  Th.  render  dypio^dXayoi  ( '  wild  acorn '). 
Vg.  has  ilex,  which  is  defended  by  Celsius  (2269^), 
and  has  been  wisely  adopted  by  our  revisers.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  be  certain  ;  for  the  evergreen  oak 
(Quercus  iUx,  L.)  is  at  the  present  day  rare  in  Palestine 
\FFP  412).  The  heavy,  hard  nature  of  its  wood 
would  harmonise  well  with  the  probable  etymology  of 
tirzdh.  'Cypress'  (perhaps  a  mere  guess)  comes  from 
the  Genevan  Bible.  David  Kimhi  and  others  thought 
that  what  was  meant  was  the  fir  tree  ;  Luther  preferred 
the  beech.  Cheyne  (Is.  SBOT,  Heb. )  thinks  nrvi 
corrupt,  and  withGr.,  reads  imn  (see  Pine). 

For  Cant.  1  14  4  13  AVmg.,  see  Camphire  [so  AV];  and  for 
Is.  41 19  RVuig-,  see  Box  Tree  [so  EV].  n.  m. 

CYPRUS  (KYnpoc  [Ti.  WH]),  the  third  largest 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  placed  in  the  angle  between 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  (Sirabo,  681), 
called  Alalia  in  the  Amarna  letters,  where  its  copper 
is  specially  referred  to  (so  E.  Meyer,  Petrie,  etc. ),  'Asi  by 
the  Egyptians,  Yavnan  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Kittim 
(^.v.)  by  the  Hebrews.      Its  physical  structure  is  simple. 

*•  *^"*'"*'"""'  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W., 
bounded  by  a  long  mountain  ridge  to  the  N. ,  and  by 
a  broader  mountain  district  to  the  S. 

The  central  plain  was  likened  in  antiquity  to  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  being  flooded  annually  by  the  Pediicus,  which  left  rich 
deposits  of  mud.  Strabo  sketches  the  productiveness  of  Cyprus 
^684  :  rv(Hi^  i<m  koX  tviXato^,  virtf  re  avropKei  xP'>}rat).  Copper 
(named  after  the  island)  was  found  in  the  mountains,  and  timoer 
for  shipbuilding. 

In  situation,  climate,  and  productions,  Cyprus  belongs 
to  all  the  three  surrounding  continents,  and  historic- 
ally it  has  constantly  shared  in  their  vicissitudes.  It 
is  most  accessible  from  the  E.  and  the  S. ,  and,  lying 
right  over  against  Syria,  was  early  visited  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  founded  Amathus,  Paphos,  and  Citium,  the 

1  The  Tg.  on  2  S.  1  10  takes  Saul's  bracelet  for  a  tdtdf>hdh— 
i.e.^  an  amulet.  The  Hexap.  on  Ezek.  13  18  gives  ^vAa«nTpia  as 
a  '  Hebrew '  or  *  Jewish '  inierprciation  of  ninOD  (E  V  '  pillows,' 
see  Dress,  S  8),  which  is  connected  with  Ass.  kasd^ '  to  bind.'  The 
Rabbis  (Talm.  Shabb.  57  ^)  also  explain  tdti^hdth  as  amulets. 
The  word  cannot  be  explained  from  the  Semitic  languages,  and, 
since  the  Jewish  ideas  of  ma^ic  came  ultimately  from  the 
Sumerians  of  primitive  Babylonia,  may  reasonably  be  explained 
by  the  Sumerian  dibdib  (from  dabdab\  *  to  bind '  =  As*.  kasA 
(see  above),  kawA.  For  an  analogy,  cp  lODQi  Jer.  61  27  Nah. 
3 17  from  Ass.  du/>sar^  *  tablet -wnter,'  which  is  of  Sumerian 
origin  (dub  '  lablei,'  sar  *  write ').     See  COT'lwZ/. 

2  We  should  perhaps  associate  with  this  S>t.  t<rasy  *to  be 
Straight.' 
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last,  the  Phoenician  capital,  giving  its  name  to  the  whole 
island.^ 

The  Phoenicians  were  not,  however,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Cyprus.  They  found  in  possession  a 
«  TTistnnr  P^°P^®  closely  connected,  as  their  art  and 
^'  alphabet  show,  with  the  primitive  races 
of  Asia  Minor  (for  WMM's  theor}'  see  Kittim,  and  cp 
As.  u.  Fur,  337).  The  Greek  colonists  arrived  before 
the  eighth  century  B.C.  The  discoveries  in  the  island 
indicate  clearly  its  partition  between  the  Phoenician 
element  in  the  S.  and  the  Hellenic  in  the  central  de- 
pression stretching  from  Soli  in  theW.  to  Salamis  in 
the  E. ,  at  which  latter  site  we  find  an  art  that  is  largely 
Greek.  The  Cypriote  character  was  wanting  in  energy, 
and  the  island  was  almost  wholly  under  the  influence 
alternately  of  Asia  and  of  Egypt 

(i)  In  709  B.C.  Sargon  II.,  king  of  AssjTia,  was  recognised  as 
over-lord  by  seven  CjTjriote  princes  ;  their  tribute  was  contmued 
to  his  grand!>on  Esarhaddon,  Schr.  A'Ajy^l  368355.  (2)  In  the 
sixth  century  Amasis,  king  of  Egj'pt,  conquered  the  island 
(Herod.  2  182.  Perhaps  it  had  been  conquered  even  before  his 
time,  by  'lliotmes  III.  In  any  case  the  irpwrof  avBaunrtav  of 
Herod,  is  an  error).  (3)  After  the  conquest  of  _  Eg>-pt  by 
Cambyes,  C>'prus  fell  to  Persia,  being  included  in  the  fifth 
satrapy  (Herod.  3 19  91). 

The  connection  with  Greece  and  with  Hellenic  ideals 
was  brilliant  but  purely  episodical  (Evagoras,  king  of 
Salamis:  410  B.C.).  The  island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  finally  remained  with  the 
Ptolemies  as  one  of  their  most  cherished  possessions 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (cp  2  Mace.  10 13: 
Mahaffy,  Efnp.  of  the  Ptolemies,  pass.). 

The  Jews  probably  settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (i  Mace.  15  23).      Many  would 

a    TahHsIi     ^   attracted    later   by  the   fact   that  its 

- .        copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 

connection.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^,  ^ 

Cyprian  inscr. ,  Boeckh  2628,  refers  to  one  of  the  family). 
After  the  rising  of  the  Jews  in  116  a.d.  in  Cyrene,  in 
Eg}'pt,  and  in  Cyprus  had  been  suppressed,  it  was  decreed 
that  no  Jew  might  set  foot  upon  the  island,  under 
penalty  of  death,  even  for  shipwrecked  Israelites  (Dio 
Cass.  G832.  See  Sal.AMIS).  In  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  Cyprus  holds  an  honourable  place 
(Acts  436,  Joseph  surnamed  Barnabas).  Its  Jewish 
population  heard  the  Gospel  after  Stephen's  death 
from  those  whom  the  persecution  had  driven  from 
Judaea  (Acts  11 19).  Some  of  these  were  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  who  fled  to  Antioch  and  addressed  the 
Greeks  of  the  city  [v.  20).  Cyprus  was  in  turn  the  first 
scene  of  the  labours  of  Paul  with  Barnabas  and  Mark 
(Acts  134-12),  afterwards  of  Barnabas  and  Mark  alone 
(Acts  1539).  One  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries 
may  have  been  that  '  old  disciple '  Mnason  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  21 16).  Returning  to 
Palestine  at  the  close  of  his  third  journey,  Paul  and  his 
companions  sighted  Cyprus  (Acts  21 3,  dva^dvavrej  t^v 
K. ;  AV  •  discovered ' ),  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand  as 
they  ran  from  Patara  to  Tyre.  In  the  voyage  to  Rome 
from  Caesarea  the  ship  '  sailed  under  Cyprus '  (Acts  274, 
inr€v\i^aafjixv) — i.e.,  northwards  'over  the  sea  of 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia*  {v.  5:  cp  Str.  681) — taking 
advantage  of  the  northerly  and  westerly  set  of  the 
current,  in  order  to  reach  Myra. 

After  its  seizure  by  the  Romans  in  58  B.C.  Cyprus 
had  been  united  for  administrative  purposes  with  Cilicia  ; 

4.  Adminis-  ^"^  *^  ^^®  ^^^^  partition  of  the  Roman 
...  world  after  Actium  it  was  made  an  im- 

perial  province  (Dio  Cass.  53 12) — i.e.,  its 
governor,  if  it  had  one  of  its  own,  and  were  not  rather 
united  with  Cilicia  to  form  a  single  province,  bore  the 
title  legatus  Augusti  propra:tore  {irp€<r^€VTr)$  2«y5Ja<rToO 
dvTL<rrpd.Tjryos,  cp  Dio  Cass.  53 13;  in  NT  always 
riytfubv,  cp  Lk.  22,  Str.  840  ifYefibvca  koX  diotKrp-di 
Kaiffap  rifiTei).     Why  then  does  the  writer  of  Acts  187 

1  Josephus  (Ant.  {.  6  i)  says  X^Otfia  .  .  .  Kvirpo;  awny  vvp 
KoAetTai.  Epiphanius,  a  Cyprian  bishop,  writes,  Kirioi'  ^  Kvirpuav 
viia-Oi  KoAetrai  *  Kmo(  yap  Kvirpiot,  //arr.  30  25  (see  Kittim). 
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call  Sergius  Pauliis  *  proconsul '  {dy0&iraTOi,  the  propjer 
title  of  governors  of  senatorial  provinces,  AV  '  depuiy ' ; 
cp  Acts  18 12  1938)?  Some  have  argued  that  he  used 
the  word  loosely,  and  appeal  to  Strabo  (685,  iyevcro 
ixapx^CL  i)  y^ffos  Ka6dv€p  Kai  vvv  i<m  (rrpaTrffiKri)  to 
prove  that  the  island  was  governed  by  a  pvopnctor 
appointed  by  the  emperor ;  but  the  writer  of  Acts  is 
quite  correct.  From  Dio  Cassius  (53 12)  we  learn  that, 
in  22  ac. ,  Augustus  restored  Cyprus  to  the  Senate  in 
exchange  for  S.  Gaul  (cp  Dio  Cass.  644).  In  Pauls 
time,  therefore,  its  governor  was  properly  called  *  pro- 
consul. '  The  passage  quoted  from  Strabo  is  misunder- 
stood, as  is  clear  from  id.  840  (ets  W  tAi  Sfffuxria^  6 
d^fJLOs  (TTparriyoin  ij  uxdroi/t  irifiiret, — i.e.,  governors  of 
senatorial  provinces  were  either  of  consular  or  of 
prretorian  rank,  in  either  case  the  official  title  being 
proconsul).  In  the  case  of  Cyprus,  authors,  inscriptions, 
and  coins  have  preserved  the  names  of  some  twenty  of 
her  proprsetorian  governors  with  the  'brevet'  rank  of 
proconsul.  Lucius  Sergius  Paulus  (governor  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  visit,  about  47  A.  D. )  is  known  to  us  from 
an  inscription  from  the  site  of  Soli  (see  Hogarth,  Devia 
Cypria,  114/.  and  Appendix). 

See  p.  Gardner,  Nnv  chaf>s.  in  Gr.  I  fist.  iSl/- ,  Por  excava- 
tions in  the  island  JffS  pass.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Art  in 
Ph'j-n.  and  Cvprus.  For  the  archanslogy  Max  Ohnefalsch- 
Richter,  Kypros^  die  Bibet  «.  Hovier  is  especially  valuable. 
For  Christian  times  the  most  recent  work  is  Hackett's  History 
oftlu  Church  in  Cyprus^  1899.  W.  J.  W. 

CYEENE  (kyPHNH  [Ti.  WH]).  a  city  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa.  It  was  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Li  bya 
P  oiM  [^•^•]  between  the  Egyptian  and  Cartha- 
d  h*  to  ginian  territories,  which  bore  the  name  of 
ana  nistory.  Q-^enaica  or  Pentapolis  ;  the  phrase  in 
Acts  2 10,  'the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,'  tA  /i^/ny 
T^]%  Ai^vrjt  TTJi  icarA  KvpTfjyyjp,  is  equivalent  to  the  At/Si'-i; 
ij  irepl  K.  of  Dio  Cass.  (53 12)  and  ii  vphi  Kvprf^vxi  A(/3. 
of  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  61.  The  city  was  thoroughly  Greek  in 
character,  and  won  a  high  reputation  as  the  mother  of 
physicians  (Herod.  8131 ;  temple  of  Asklepios,  Paus.  ii. 
269  ;  Tac.  Ann.  14x8),  philosophers,  and  poets.  Calli- 
machus,  Carneades,  Eratosthenes,  Aristippus  (Strabo, 
837),  and  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  famous  men  who  were  sprung  from  the  Cyre- 
naica.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  CjTcne 
with  its  territory  was  absorbed  by  Egypt.  Though  so 
thoroughly  Hellenic,  it  had,  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  son 
of  Lagos  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  2  4,  end  of  4th  century  B.  c. ),  a  large 
Jewish  population.  Strabo,  quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  72, 
says  that  the  Jews  formed  one  of  the  four  classes  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  by 
Ptolemy  were  continued  and  augmented  by  the  Romans 
(Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  65),  who  received  the  Cyrenaica,  under 
the  will  of  the  childless  Ptolemy  Apion,  in  96  B.C., 
though  for  twenty  years  they  shirked  the  responsibility 
of  the  legacy.  In  74  RC.  the  territory  was  made  a 
province,  which  was  combined  with  Crete  when  that 
island  was  subjugated  in  67  B.C.  (see  Crete).  In  27 
B.c  the  Cyrenaica  and  Crete  were  definitely  united  to 
form  a  single  province,  under  the  title  Creta  Cyrente,  or 
Creta  et  Cyrena  (but  either  name  might  be  used  to 
denote  the  dual  province:  cp  Tac.  Ann.  83870).  The 
province  was  senatorial — i.e.,  governed  by  proconsuls 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  so  remained  to  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  The  subsequent  history  of  C>Tene  is  con- 
nected with  its  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  chief  event  being 
their  terrible  massacre  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  citizens 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  68  32). 

The  modem  province  of  fiarca,  on  the  E.  of  the  piKofSidru. 
represents  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  and  in  this  proxince  Grennak 
marks  the  exact  site  of  Cyrene,  which  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  a  plateau  1800  feet  above  the  sea -level,  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  (Str.  837;  n^cco^ 
^ryoAi^f  kv  Tpairt^o«i6tl  irtiCtf  ic<tfi/inff,  itt  ex  roO  ireAdyovf 
iiapitfirv  av-njvX  The  port  was  called  Apollonia.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was,  and  is,  of  remarkable  fertility  (Str.  Ac, 
tinroTp<$^KK  opt'cmi,  xoAAucopiroc;  Herod.  4is8yi).  The  pros- 
perity of  CjTenc  was  based  upon  its  export  of  the  drug  si/phiumf 
derived  from  an  umbelliferous  plant,  not  yet  certainly  identified, 
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growing  in  the  S.  desert  (see  Jlfim.  d.  Inst.,  PI.  47  !  a  vase  repre- 
senting King  Arcesilaus  superintending  the  weighing  oisilj'hium; 
cp  the  coins  ;  Aristoph.  Piut.  935,  to  Barrov  <ri\^tov). 

That  the  Jews  of  Cyrene  were  largely  Hellenised,  is 

beyond  question.     Jason  of  Cyrene  is  mentioneti  as  an 

2  JAwiah    ^**^*''"  ^^  *  Mace.  224  (see  Maccabees, 

Simon  of  Cyrene  who  bore  the  cross  of 
Jesus  (Mk.  1521  Lk.  2826,  '  S.  a  Cyrenian '  AV;  cp 
Matt  2732i  'a  man  of  C  ;  RV,  'of  Cyrene'  in  all 
three  passages :  the  adj.  K  vprjivatoi  is  used  in  each 
c*ase).  Jews  from  the  Cyrenaica  were  in  the  Pentecostal 
audience  of  Peter  (Acts  2  10 ;  see  above  on  the  phrase 
used).  Cyrenreans  joined  with  the  Alexandrian  and 
Asiatic  Jews  to  attack  Stephen  (Acts  69),  and  Cyrenar-an 
converts  helped  to  found  the  first  Gentile  church  at 
Antioch  {iX&Xovv  Koi  irpds  toi)$ "EXXiyvos  [-w<rTdj  WHj  ; 
Acts  11 20).  One  of  their  first  missionaries  may  have 
been  the  'Lucius  of  Cyrene'  of  .Acts  13 1,  one  of  the 
'  prophets  and  teachers '  who  '  ministered  to  the  Lord  * 
in  Antioch.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishop 
of  Cyrene.  Other  traditions  connect  Mark  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Cyrenaic  church. 

Plan  and  Description  of  the  site  in  Annual  0/ the  Brit.  Sch. 
at  Athens,  2 it 2/. ;  cp  Studniczka,  Kyrttu.  w,  J.  \V. 

CYRENIUS  (kyPHN!OC  [Ti.  WH]),  Lk.  22  AV;  RV 

QUIRINIUS. 

CYRUS  (573*^3  ;  KYPOC  [BAL]),  the  founder  of  the 

old- Persian   empire,  belonged  to  the  ancient  princely 

Hriffln    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  .Achasmenidie.   so  called   after 

.  un^UL  ^i^^jj.  a,^(.estoi.  Achaemenes  (H.ikhamanish). 
He  was  the  second^  of  his  name,  his  grandfather 
having  been  called  Cjtus  (fCurush,  in  the  Babylonian 
inscriptions  A'u-ra-a^,  Kur-rai,  Ku-ur-ra-hi).^  Cyrus 
was  thus,  without  a  doubt,  an  Aryan  and  Persian  by  de- 
scent— not  an  Illamite,  as  has  recently  been  conjectured. 
For  Darius  Hystaspis  speaks  of  Cambyses  the  son  of 
C}TUS  as  being  one  •  of  oiu^  race '  [amdkham  taumdyd 
[Behist.  i.  11]),  and  calls  himself  a  Persinn.  son  of  a 
Persian,  an  Aryan  of  Aryan  descent  (Naks-i-Rustiim, 
a.  §  2  ;  Suez  c.  §  3).  At  first  Cyrus  was  king  only  of 
Persia  and  of  An§an,  or  Anzan,  an  Klamite  province — 
probably  with  Susa  (Shushan)  for  capital — which,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Elamite  kingdom,  and  certainly  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  ancestor  TeTspes  ((  i^pis),  had  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Achremenidoe.*  In  Baby- 
lonia Cyrus  calls  himself  by  preference  king  of  AnSan ; 
but  once,  in  the  annals  of  NabQ-nfi'id  (Nabonnedus),  col. 
2,  1 5,  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  king  of  Persia. '  Neither  state, 
however,  was  then  of  much  importance  in  comparison 
with  the  great  Median  and  Chaldean  empires ;  both  states, 
too,  were  tributary  to  Media.  Nabu-na'id  mentions 
Cyrus  as  the  *  petty  vassal '  of  Astyages,  who  had  only 
a  very  small  army  at  his  disposal  (5  R  64,  i.  28^). 
The  career  of  this  vassal-king,  who  rose  till  he  brought 
under  his  sway  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  so  struck 
the  popular  imagination  that  a  legend  of  world-wide 
diffusion  respecting  the  foundling  prince  who  was 
brought  up  among  poor  people  and  afterwards  became 
a  famous  monarch  was  applied  to  him  as  it  had  already 
been  applied  to  others  ;  and  this  Persian  tradition  is 
the  source  from  which  Herodotus  (1107^),  and  the 
authority  upon  whom  Justinus  depends  (i.  48-13),  may 
be  supposed  to  have  drawn.  From  Cyrus's  own  in- 
scriptions, however,  it  appears  that  at  least  three  of  his 
ancestors  had  the  same  kingdom  before  him.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  certain,  that  Cjtus  in  his  youth  may 

1  In  Herod.  5  n— from  which  Nftldeke  {Au/stltse  zur  ptrs. 
Gesch.  15)  seeks  to  show  that  Cyrus  was  the  third  of  the  name 
— Herodotus  simply  places  the  genealogies  of  Cambyses  and 
of  Xerxes  one  above  the  other. 

2  According  to  Herod.  1  113/,  Cyrus  had  previously  borne 
another  name,  and  Strabo  0^  729)  says  that  he  was  originally 
called  Agradates,  and  that  he  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Cvrus 
till  his  accession  to  the  throne.  On  this  point  cp  R.  Schubert, 
Herodofs  Darstellutif  der  Cyrussagre,  (x>ff.  (Breslau,  V  )• 

«  See  C.  P.  Tiele,  '  Het  I.and  Anshan-Anzan '  in  Feestbundel 
voor  P.  J.  Veth,  195^  (Leydcn,  '94). 
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have  attended  the  Median  court,  and  that  either  he 
himself  or  his  father  was  son-in-law  of  Astyages.* 

Astyages  {IsJUuvegu  on  the  inscriptions  of  Nabu-na'id) 
is  called  at  one  time  king  of  Media,  at  another  king  of 

p  the  Ummdn-manda^^  by  which,  it  has  been 

*  conjectured,  are  meant  the  Scythians.  On 
this  assumption,  Astyages  might  with  some  reason  be  re- 
garded as  a  Scythian  usurper.  In  the  third  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  (553  B.C. )  there  seems  to  have  arisen  within 
the  Median  kingdom  a  revolt  against  the  foreign  domina- 
tion. At  least,  at  that  date  the  Ummdn-manda  who 
were  in  occupation  of  Harran  were  recalled  (5  Rawl. 
64,  L  28^)  Some  time  had  still  to  elapse,  however, 
before  Cyrus  contrived,  by  treachery  in  the  Median 
camp,  to  become  master  of  Astyages  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  throne  of  Media.  TTiis  happened  probably 
in  the  sixth,  or  at  all  events  before  the  seventh,  year  of 
Nabu-na'id  (before  550  B.C.),  Ann.  col.  2  L\ff.  The 
two  texts  cited  can  hardly  otherwise  be  brought  into 
agreement  with  each  other.  In  the  following  3rears 
Cyrus  extended  his  dominion  ova-  the  whole  Median 
empire,  and  after  subjugating  Lydia  he  directed  his 
energies  against  Babylon.  By  the  fall  of  Croesus  the 
r.lliance  between  that  monarch,  Nabu-na'id,  and  Amasis 
of  Egypt  ( Herod.  1  77  ^ )  was  broken  up,  and  each 
one  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  In  538  the  end  came. 
For  several  years  the  king  of  Babylon  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  Babylon,  and  alienated  priests  and  people 
alike  by  neglect  of  the  sacred  feasts  and  of  the  worship 
of  Marduk,  as  well  as  by  other  arbitrary  proceedings. 
When,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  returned  to  his  capital, 
it  was  already  too  Lite.  Cyrus  with  his  victorious 
bands  had  been  steadily  advancing  upon  the  northern 
frontier  of  Accad,  which  the  king's  son,  probably  the 
B3l-§ar-usur  who  (in  i  R  69,  col.  2,  26  ;  59  and  68, 
n.  I,  col.  2,  24/)  is  called  his  first-born,  was  guard- 
ing with  the  army.  The  brave  prince  did  what  he 
could  ;  but  after  his  army  had  been  defeated — first  near 
the  city  of  Opis  (Upe),  and  again  as  often  as  he  rallied 
it — and  after  the  Accadians  or  North  Babylonians  had 
revolted  against  the  Chaldiean  king,  Sippar  opened 
its  gates  to  the  enemy,  and  Babylon  also  fell  into  his 
hands  without  further  resistance.  After  Gobryas  ( Ug- 
baru  or  Gubaru),  governor  of  Gutium,  had  taken 
possession  with  the  vanguard,  Cyrus  himself  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on 
the  third  day  of  the  eighth  month,  539-38,  being  received 
(so  at  least  his  inscriptions  tell  us)  by  all  classes,  and 
especially  by  the  priesthood  and  nobles,  as  a  liberator, 
with  every  manifestation  of  joy.  Some  days  afterwards 
Gobryas  seems  to  have  pursued  Bel-sar-usur  and  put 
him  to  death;  but  the  place  where  deciphered  think 
this  ought  to  be  read  {Ann.  col.  3,  22/.)  is  very  much 
injured.  Nabu-na'id  had  already  been  captured. 
Cyrus  reigned  about  nine  years  from  this  time.  In  his 
last  year  he  handed  over  the  sovereignity  of  Babylon 
to  his  son  Cambyses  (see  Strassmaier,  Inschriften  von 
Cambyses,  Leipsic,  1890,  Pref.).     Cp  Babylonia,  §  69. 

Under  the  name  of  Kores  (see  above,  §  i ),  this  Cyrus 
is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  OT,  usually  as  *  king  of 
ft    Tn^.li*    ^^®  Persians'  (2  Ch.362a/.  Ezrali/8  87 

howML      ^3  Dan.lOi),  once  as  'the   Persian'  (Dan. 

"0P««-  ga^)^  once  as  '  king  of  Babylon  '  (EzraSia). 
Great  expectations  were  cherished  of  him  by  the  Jews. 
When,  after  his  defeat  of  Croesus,  he  advanced  to  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  there  arose  one 
of  the  exiles  in  Babylon,  who  pointed  him  out  as  the 
king  raised  up  by  Yahw6  to  be  Israel's  redeemer. 
From  his  p)en  comes  Is.  40-48  (so  much  will  be  admitted 
by  all  critics),  where  Cyrus  is  represented  as  expressly 
called  to  accomplish  the  divine  judgment  upon  Babylon, 

1  See  Schubert,  l.e.  62  ff..^  and  the  works  of  Evers  and  Bauer 
there  referred  to. 

'  DcL  Ass.HWB^  writes :  *Ummdn  ntanduy  horde  of  peoples, 
a  general  designation  of  die  northern  peoples,  nosdle  to  Assyria, 
subject  at  anyone  time  to  Media — r.^.,  the  Gimirrai,  the  Mannai, 
the  Scythians.*    Cp  Saycc,  PSBA,  Oct.  1896. 
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to  set  the  captives  free,  and  to  restore  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  (48 14^!  4428  4613).  It  was  for  this  end, 
we  are  told,  that  Yahw6  had  given  Cyrus  victory  upon 
victory,  and  would  still  lead  him  on  to  fresh  triumphs 
(41 25  45 1-8).  ^\'hether  he  received  recompense  for 
his  services  or  not  is  left  imcertain  (cp  483/  with  45 13) ; 
but  at  any  rate  he  was  no  mere  passive  tool  in  Yahw^'s 
hand.  He  did  not,  indeed,  know  Yahw6  before  he  was 
called  (453/ ) ;  but,  once  called,  he  fulfilled  his  mission 
invoking  Yahw^'s  name  (41 25)  and  received  the  honour- 
able titles  of  *  Yahwfe's  friend '  and  '  Yahwi's  anointed ' 
(4428  45 x). 

Bitter  must  have  been  the  disappointment  of  the 
Jews ;  for,  whatever  else  Cyrus  may  have  done  for 
4  TranA-  ^^^n*.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  realise  the  high-pitched 
?•  , .  expectations  of  the  Exile  prophet  Hence 
a  younger  prophet,  living  in  Palestine  (see 
Isaiah,  iL  §  21),  announces  that,  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  Yahwi  alone  will  judge  the  nations,  without  any 
allies  from  among  '  the  peoples '  (Is.  63 1-6,  cp  59 16^), 
thus  reversing  the  old  expectation  respecting  Cyrus, 
The  later  Je\*'s,  however,  found  it  difficult  to  beUeve 
that  the  deliverance  which  Yahw^  was  to  have  wrought 
through  the  instrumentahty  of  the  great  Pca^ian  king 
had  never  been  accomplished.  The  prophecy  must 
somehow  or  other  have  come  to  pass.  Cyrus  was  not 
regarded,  it  is  true,  as  the  man  who  had  finally  delivered 
Israel — the  deliverance  was  still  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
future — but  the  Jews  desired  to  recognise  in  him,  at 
least,  the  initiator  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  Such  is 
the  reflection  inevitably  suggested  by  a  strictly  critical 
reading  of  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  (see  Ezra,  ii 

§7). 

The  restoration  of  Israel  might  be  considered  to  have 
begun  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the 
5  BuildilWOf  P^°^*^^  now  arose,  how  to  bring  this 
•p  1  <hS  event  mto  connection  with  Cyrus.  A 
^^^'J^'^^J"*  difficulty  instantly  presented  itself. 
(a)  According  to  the  evidence  of 
Haggai,  of  Zech.  1-8  and  of  Ezra  6  i-io,  the  building 
was  first  begun  imder  Darius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  also 
completed.  This  made  it  necessary  to  give  another 
account  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  building,  if  the 
work  was  to  be  attributed  to  Cyrus.  More  than  one 
way  of  effecting  this  was  found,  {b)  According  to  the 
author  of  Ezra5 13-17  63-5,  Cyrus  committed  the  task  of 
rebuilding  the  temple  to  his  governor  Sheshbazzar,  and 
the  work  thus  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  without 
interruption  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  {c)  The  Chronicler, 
however,  from  whose  hand  we  have  Ezral  81-4524,  gives 
another  version.  He  too  has  it  that  Cyrus  ordered  the 
restoration.  The  work  was  not  taken  in  hand  by  the 
king  himself ;  but  permission  was  given  by  him  to  the 
exiles  to  return  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose.  Immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival  in  the  holy  city  they  set  up  the 
altar  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  ;  but  while 
Cyrus  was  still  on  the  throne  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  the  work  by  order  of  the  king  himself,  who  had 
been  stirred  up  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Jews.  Not 
till  the  second  year  of  Darius  coiUd  the  building  be 
resinned. 

However  \ridely  these  accounts  may  differ  from  one 
another  in  detail,  they  agree  in  stating  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple  was  originated  by  Cyrus,  and  in 
representing  him  as  a  worshipper  of  Yahw6,  whom  he 
recognised  as  the  one  true  GcxL  Yahwfe  is  the  God  of 
heaven,  who  has  bestowed  universal  empire  upon  Cyrus 
in  order  that  he  may  restore  the  true  worship  in 
Jerusalem ;  the  temple  there  is  for  Cyrus  no  mere 
ordinary  temple,  of  which  there  were  so  many,  but  the 
veritable  House  of  God. 

At  the  same  time,  the  discrepancies  which  we  find  in 
the  narratives  b  and  c  are  by  no  means  unimportant. 
According  to  the  older  {b),  the  building  of  the  temple 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Cyrus,  which  he  caused  to  be 
carried  on  iminterruptedly,  defiraying  the  entire  cost  out 
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of  the  royal  treasury.  According  to  the  other  {c),  it 
was  carried  out  at  the  instance  of  Cyrus;  not  by  himself, 
however,  but  only  by  returned  exiles,  who,  along  with 
their  comrades  left  behind  in  Babylon,  contributed  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking  (I46  268/  87).  So  far, 
indeed,  is  the  restoration  of  the  temple  from  being, 
according  to  this  account,  the  work  of  C}t-us,  that  it  is 
actually  represented  as  broken  off  during  his  reign  at 
his  command-  Probably  the  Jews  in  the  long  run  found 
the  idea  unbearable,  that  the  sanctuary  should  have 
been  built  by  a  foreigner,  even  though  the  foreigner 
was  Cyrus,  and  therefore  his  share  in  the  work  was 
reduced  by  the  Chronicler  to  more  modest  dimensions. 

The  importance  of  Cyrus  for  Israel  lies  less  in 
anything  he  actually  did  for  them  than  in  the  great 
expectations  that  he  excited,  expectations  which  in 
their  turn  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  ideas 
ultimately  formed  by  the  Jews  as  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  restoration  after  the  misfortunes  of  the  'exile.' 
Cp  Israel,  §  50  ;  Dispersion,  §  5. 

In  the  OT  Cyrus  is  mentioned  also  in  Dan.  6 28  [29] 
10 1 ;  in  the  first -cited  passage  as  the  successor  of 
Darius,  that  is,  of  '  Darius  the  Mede'  (Dan.  631  [6 1])- 
See  Darius,  i. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  result  of  a  critical 
examination   of  the   passages   of  the  OT  relating   to 

fi  PoHcv  of  ^y"^^  '^  ^^^  contradicted  by  anything 
thi  Victorious  P?"^^/"  '^^  inscriptions  of  Cyrus 
Cvraa  himself  discovered   some    years    ago. 

^*  It   is    certainly  worthy  of  note    how 

closely,  even  do\^'n  to  details,  the  representation  of  the 
Persian  conqueror  in  these  inscriptions  agrees  with  that 
which  is  found  in  Is.  4428  and  45 1.  Evidently  the 
second  Isaiah  had  a  correct  idea  of  what  a  Persian  king, 
as  opposed  to  a  Babylonian,  would  be  likely  to  do. 
In  the  cylinder  inscription  (5  R  35  ;  cp  Hagen,  '  Cyrus- 
lexte'  in  Bei/r.  x.  Assyriol.  2x>sff.,  and  KB  Zb 
120  jf. )  Cyrus  is  the  deliverer  of  oppressed  peoples, 
chosen  by  Marduk  himself,  and  hailed  by  all  Sumer 
and  Accad  as  a  saviour,  exactly  as  with  the  Israelite 
prophet  he  is  the  called,  the  anointed,  of  Yahw6.  A 
difference  there  is  between  the  joyous  hope  which  the 
Jewish  exiles  cherished  and  the  official  statements  which 
Babylonian  scribes  at  royal  command  had  to  chronicle 
on  their  cylinders  ;  but  the  coincidences  referred  to  are 
too  close  to  be  entirely  accidental.  Moreover,  priests 
and  people  alike  had  reason  enough  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  arbitrariness  and  misgovemment  of  their  former 
sovereign,  and  Cyrus,  with  fine  jwlitical  tact,  knew 
how  to  utilise  this  temper  and  win  hearts  by  deference 
towards  the  national  religion,  restraint  of  robbery  and 
violence,  and  redress  of  grievances.  No  wonder  that 
the  Jewish  exiles  also  hoped  for  enlargement  at  his 
hands.  That  he  fiilfilled  this  expectadon  does  not 
appear  at  least  from  his  inscriptions. 

The  passage  in  which  some  scholars  have  thoueht  that  this  may 
be  read  demands  another  interpretation.  In  Cyl.  Lit  the  words 
irtrtli  taaira  kullat  matdta  were  taken  together  and  translated, 
'  he  (Marduk)  decreed  return  from  all  lands ' ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  with  Hagen  and  Del.,  we  must  connect  the  words  irtoH 
taaira  with  those  which  precede,  and  kullat  matdta  with  those 
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which  follow,  so  that  the  meaning  Ls :  '  [after  that  Marduk,  in 
his  wrath,  had  brought  all  sorts  of  miseries  upon  the  land]  he 
changed  [his  disposition  1]  and  had  compassion.  Round  all 
lands  he  looked ;  ne  sought  [and  so  found  as  the  rieht  prince, 
the  fulfiUer  of  his  gracious  decrees,  Cyrus,  etc.] '  ^  In  this  passage 
nothing  is  .said  of  any  restoration  of  exiles  to  their  native  land. 

More  interest  attaches  to  the  passage  l.-y>ff.,  where, 
however,  the  names  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns 
are,  unfortunately,  obliterated.  Here  Cyrus  says  that 
he  returned  to  their  places  the  gods  of  a  great 
many  towns,  brought  together  the  inhal?itants,  and 
restored  both  temples  and  dwelling-houses.  The  towns 
referred  to  were  all  named,  and  it  was  added  that 
they  lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, '-*  and  that  their 
territory  extended  from  [lacuna  in  the  text]  to  ASSur 
and  §u§an  (according  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
Delitzsch  and  Hagen),  by  which  expressions  are  in- 
tended not  the  cities  of  the  name  but  the  countries  of 
Assyria  and  West  Elam  (the  city  of  A5ur  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river).  The  obliterated  names  (or 
name)  can  have  denoted  only  the  western  and  southern 
boundaries  of  the  district  referred  to — probably  Siuner 
and  Accad,  which  are  separately  mentioned  immediately 
afterwards.  Accordingly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  Cyrus's  care  for  the  restoration 
of  neglected  worships  and  for  the  return  of  the  in- 
habitants of  certain  cities  to  their  former  habitations ; 
this,  however,  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon.  At  the  same  time,  although  in  these  inscrip- 
tions, which  doubtless  belong  to  the  earlier  period  of 
C)Tus's  rule  over  Babylon,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
general  measure  extending  also  to  exiles  from  the  West, 
there  remains  the  possibility  that  the  Persian  conqueror 
may  have  taken  up  this  work  of  restoration  at  a  later 
time.'  At  all  events  the  conciliatory  policy  of  which 
he  had  already  given  positive  evidence  can  very  well 
have  aroused  among  the  Je^^'s  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  they  also  would  one  day  benefit  by  it. 

The  tomb  of  Cyrus  'the  king,  the  Achaemenid,'  at 
Afurghdb  (Pasargadoe?)  is  now  assigned  by  Weissbach 
(y.DMG  48 653/1 )  to  the  younger  Cyrus.  At  any 
rate  the  Egyptian  head-dress  of  the  king  on  the 
monument  shows  that  it  can  have  been  erected  only 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses. 

C.  P.  T. — w.  H.  K. 

1  Probablv  the  words  MsahJur  ka  .  .  .  should  be  completed 
so  as  to  read  either  ka\bittaiu\  or  ka\ab'ba'€U'Su\.    (So  Tiele.) 

2  The  words  la  iitu  apnama  nadH  luhatsun  axe  not  clear. 
Schr.  translates :  '  whose  place  from  of  old  la\'  in  ruins ';  Hagen, 
Del.,  'founded  in  the  most  ancient  time.'  But  does  noi/ii  ever 
mean  this?  In  our  present  inquiry  the  question  is  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

*  ICp  the  very  interesting  inscription  in  the  last  section  of 
Brugsch's  I/tst.  o^  Egypt  y  the  Persians  in  Egypt  *),  which 
describes  the  religious  patriotism  of  an  Egyptian  Nenemiah. 
The  deceased  is  represented  on  his  statue  (now  in  the  Vatican) 
as  telling  the  events  of  the  Persian  period  of  his  life.  Being  in 
high  favour  as  a  physician  with  Cambyses,  he  was  able  to  induce 
that  monarch  to  give  orders  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Neith  at  Sab,  and  of  the  religious  services.  He  was  physician 
also  to  Darius,  who,  when  he  was  in  Elam,  sent  him  to  Egypt 
to  restore  the  arrangements  for  the  scribes  of  the  temples. 
Thui  last  mission  appears  to  synchronise  with  the  erection  of 
the  (second)  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Cp.  Meyer,  Entst.  71 ; 
Che.  Jew.  ReL  L\/e,  t.  K.  C.  J 
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DABABEH  (m.;i'=[ ),  Josh.  21 28  AV ;  RV  Daberath. 

DABBASHETH,  RV  Dabbesheth  {n^*y\.  §  99: 
BaiOapaBa  [B],  AaBacOai  [A],  -ee  [L];  'a  hump.' 
i.e.,  'a  hiir  ;  cp  Jos.  B/  iv.  li),  a  place  on  the  W. 
border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19 n).  Conder  identifies  it 
with  /CA.  Dabsheh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  W.  el  Karn 
{i.e.,  according  to  him  the  Valley  of  Jiphtah-el, 
mentioned  in  v.  14) ;  bui  inis  spot  is  too  high  up  in  the 
hills,  and  is  scarcely  on  the  boundary  line,  in  addition 
to  which  the  name  is  not  a  probable  one. 

©A  reads  »nB^3TJ  ®^  nanyn*a.  All  the  readings  may  be 
reconciled  by  reading  d^YP'S.  The  initial  3  was  lost,  owing 
to  the  preposition  3  which  precedes ;  f)»  ('ji)  was  transferred  to 
the  end  of  the  name,  thus  producing  'PfaT  \  *  was  lost,  and  so 
MT's  reading  was  produced  :  rtany  (©h)  is  simply  a  conjecture 
for  r3T-  T.  K.  C. 

DABEBATH  Kr\y:^\  or  nn^^H  ;  AaBraO  [AL]  ; 
Josh.  19  la,  da^eifxaO  [B],  k^>  [Pesh.];  Josh.  21 28, 
«€i9/3a  [B],  de^paS  [A],  ^-»l[Pesh.],  AV  Dab.\REH; 
I  Ch.  672  [57],  d€^€p€i  and  Sa^top  [B — a  doublet], 
yaScp  [A],  dafirjpiad  [L],  Lo«df  [Pesh.]),  a  Levitical 
city  (Josh.  21 28)  on  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19 12), 
but  belonging  to  Issachar  (Josh.  21 28  i  Ch.  672[57]),  is 
the  Sa^apiTTa  of  Jos.  (  Fi/.  62),  the  Dabira  (dajieipa) 
of  Eus.  and  Jer.  (OS  II520  250 54).  the  modem 
DaduriyeA,  a  small  and  unimportant  village,  '  lying  on 
the  side  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  W.  base  of  Mount 
Tabor'  (Rob.  B/i  8210).  It  occupies  a  strategic 
position  above  the  great  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass 
leading  northwards  between  Tabor  and  the  Nazareth 
hills.  Apparently  it  was  here  that  the  Israelite  forces 
mustered  under  Barak  (G.ASm.  NG  394) ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
village  and  that  of  Deborah,  without  rushing  to  the 
extreme  represented  by  C.  Niebuhr  {Reconstellation 
des  Dehjraliedes,  11  /. ).  May  not  the  home  of  the 
prophetess  have  been  at  Daberath?  (so  Moore.  Judges, 
113/.).  We  learn  from  Jos.  /?/ ii.  21 3  that  there  was 
a  Jewish  garrison  here  in  the  Roman  war,  '  to  keep 
watch  on  the  Great  Plain. ' 

DABBIA  [da  SRI  a),  4  Esd.  14  24,  a  scribe:  cp  perhaps 
the  name  Dibri  (q.v.). 

DACOBL  RV  Dacubi  (AakoyBi  [A]),  i  Esd.  528t= 
Ezra 242,  Akkub  (q.v.,  2). 

DADDEUS,  RV  Loddeus  (AoAaioc  [B]),  i  Esd. 
846  =  Ezra8i7,  lDDo(i.). 

DAQQEB  occurs  as  a  rendering  of : 

1.  3^n,  herebh,  Judg.3i6  2iyC  (/uidxatpa;  Vg.  \iasgladium  in 
w.  16  22,  but  steam  in  v.  21).     RV  'sword.'    See  Weapons. 

2.  iyxttpiSiov,  Bar.  6  15  [14].  This  word  represents  3nrt  four 
times  in  (5,  but  in  Jer.6042  it  represents  J^"I*3.  Bel's  'dagger' 
wa«.  on  mythological  grounds,  a  javelin.  See  Weapons,  and 
cp  Javelin. 

DAGON  (pj'sj;  A^r^N  [B.\L]).  a  god  of  the 
Philistines,  who  had  temples  at  Gaza  (Judg.  1621^) 

,   mv* ^^^    and    Ashdod    (i  S.  5    i  Mace.  10  82-85 

11  4).*  It  appears  from  the  passages 
cited,  especially  from  the  story  of  Samson,  that  the 
worship  of  Dagon  was  general  among  the  Philistines 
(Jerome  on  Is.  46i),*  though  it  would  perhaps  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  him  as  a  national  god.     Places  bearing 

1  The  temple  of  Dagon  in  i  Ch.  10  10  is  an  error  for  Beth- 
shan,  X  S.31 10,  and  in  Is.  46  x  ((Skaq)  Dagon  is  a  misuke  for 
Nebo.     Aaywf  in  Ezek.  2046(212)  [BA]  is  corrupt. 

3  Jeromes  knowledge  is  doubtless  derived  solely  from  the 
OT. 
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the  name  Beth- DAGON  (/.v.)  are  found  in  the  Judaean 
Lowlands  and  on  the  boundary  of  Asher  ;  in  Christian 
times  there  was  a  Caferdago  between  Diospolis  and 
Jamnia  (Jerome).^  All  these  places  lie  within  a  region 
which  had  been  for  a  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  received  the  name 
from  them.  This  can  hardly  be  the  case,  however,  with 
Beit  Dejan,  SEL  of  Nabulus,  which  also  seems  to  re- 
present an  ancient  Beth-dagon  ;  and  it  is  at  least  equally 
possible  that  the  worship  of  Dagon  to  which  these 
names  bear  witness  preceded  the  Philistine  invasion — in 
other  words,  that  Dagon  was  a  god  of  the  older  Canaanite 
inhabitants.  Philo  Byblrus  gives  Dagon  a  place  in  his 
Phoenician  theogony,  making  him  a  son  of  Ouranos 
and  G6,  and  brother  of  Elos  (El)  or  Kronos,  Baitulos, 
and  Atlas  ;  *  but  we  should  hesitate  to  conclude,  on  this 
testimony  alone,  that  Dagon  was  worshipjped  among  the 
Phoenicians.  A  cylindrical  seal  now  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford,  attributed  by  Sayce  to  the  seventh 
century  B.  c. ,  is  inscribed  with  the  words  *  P^aal  Dagon ' 
in  Phoenician  characters  (Sayce.  Higher  Criticism,  327). 

Of  the  character  of  the  god  we  know  nothing 
definite.  Philo  Byblius,  deriving  the  name  from  dagdn, 
corn,  interprets  cItcjv,  and  makes  Dagon  a  god  of 
husbandry,  Zei/5  dpbrpio^.  Others  derived  the  name 
Dagon  from  dag,  fish  (cp  Shimshon  [Samson],  from 
shenush,  sun).*  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  the  god  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fish  (so 
Rashi).  Prom  i  S.  64  we  learn,  however,  that  the 
idol  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod  had  a  head,  and  hands  which 
projected  from  the  body  ;  by  its  fall  these  were  broken 
ofiF,  leaving  only  the  trunk  of  the  image.  The  Hebrew 
text,  by  some  corruption,  reads,  '  only  Dagon  was  left 
on  him,'  which  David  Kimhi  (ob.  circa  1235  A.D. ) 
ingeniously  interprets,  only  the  form  of  a  fish  was  left, 
adding,  '  It  is  said  that  Dagon,  from  his  navel  down, 
had  the  form  of  a  fish  (whence  his  name,  Dagon),  and 
from  his  navel  up,  the  form  of  a  man,  as  it  is  said,  his 
two  hands  were  cut  off.'*  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  theor}',  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
older  Jewish  authority.*  merely  transfers  to  Dagon,  by 
the  help  of  etymology,  the  description  given  by  Lucian 
and  others  of  the  goddess  DercCto.  who  was  worshipped 
on  the  same  coast.  •  Not  a  few  more  modem  scholars 
have  identified  her  with  Dagon.  The  prevailing  opinion 
that  Dagon  was 

sea  monster,  upward  man 
And  downward  fish, 
has   no   other    foundation    than    these    very  doubtful 
etymologiail  and  mythological  combinations. 

What  relation  there  is  between  Dagon  and  Mamas, 
the  principal  god  of  Gaza  in  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era,^  whom  the  writers  of  the  time  identify  with  Zei^s 

1  OS  235 1^  (Kmap  aZayiMiv)  104 15.  In  the  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar,  king  of  Sidon,  in  connection  with  Dor  ann  Joppi, 
occur  the  wordi  ni  njnK»  which  Schlottmann  interpreted,  '  land 
of  Dagon,'  others,  'comlands.'  ^aytov  near  Jericho  O^**  ^^' 
xiii.  8 1  =  /?/  i.  2  3  [  -  Amie,  t  Mace,  lo  15I)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  K<>d  (^ce  Docus). 

a  MQlIer,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  8567/  ;  cp  Etym.  Magn.s.v.  BirraTwc 
6  Kp^i'Of  virb  <^oiviKUiv. 

'  Jer.,  piicis  tristitia  (nK>  cp  Sidon,  venatio  tristitite\  Other 
interpretadons :  el^os  I^Mo$  y\  Avmi.  A^ycTou  h\  xai  hiap^v  imv 
iyCa  Tj  6  Zeu«  6  apovpaioc  ^f '.S"  18P 14). 

*  Thenius  would  put  this  explanation  into  the  text,  emending 
vVy  "Wrj  |13T  il  pn ;  similarly  We.  (nnrj  ^21  prO,  WRS  ;  cp  Dr. 

•  It  is  unknown  to  the  Targum,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud. 
Other  Jewish  commentators  represent  Dagon  with  the  head  of 
a  fish  ;  see  a  Lyra,  Abarb. 

«  See  Atargatis. 

7  First  attested  on  coins  of  Hadrian.  See  Jer.  £/.  107  2, 
yit.  S.  Ni/ar.U  20;  esp.  Marc.  Diac,  P'it.  S,  Ptn^yHi^ 
passim. 
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KprjTayev/is,  is  not  certain.  Marnas  is  the  Aramaic 
mama,  our  Lord,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  god 
worshipped  under  this  appellation  was,  by  his  proper 
name,  the  old  Dagon. 

In  the  fragments  of  Berossus,  one  of  the  mythical 
monsters,  part  fish,   part  man,  who  at  long  intervals 

o  I^AlaHAn  i^  can^c  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  repieat 

«th«  deities?  '°."''  Chald.-can5  the  original  revela- 
ation  of  Oannes,  is  named  Odacon 
{'QSdKuv) ; '  and  as,  since  Kimhi,  a  like  form  was 
generally  attributed  to  Dagon,  it  was  natural  to  com- 
bine the  two  names  (Selden  and  many  others).  Layard 
published  a  figure  of  a  merman  from  Khorsabad,  and 
in  a  note  suggested  that  it  might  represent  Odacon- 
Dagon  [Nineveh,  1849,  2466/.).  Some  later  Assyri- 
ologists  reproduce  Layard"  s  cut  with  the  legend  '  the 
fish-god  Dagon. '  * 

There  was  a  Babylonian  god  Dagan,  whose  name 
appears  in  conjunction  with  Anu  and  often  with  '  Ninib ' : 
he  was,  therefore,  probably  a  god  of  heaven  (Sayce, 
Jensen).*  As  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  perceived,  there  is 
no  connection  whatever  between  this  god  and  I^russus' 
sea-monster,  Odacon.  Whether  the  Philistine  Dagon  is 
originally  the  same  as  the  Babylonian  Dagan  cannot, 
with  our  present  knowledge,  be  determined.  The  long 
and  profound  influence  of  Babylonia  in  Palestine  in  early 
times,  which  is  attested  by  the  Amarna  tablets,  makes 
it  quite  j)ossible  that  Dagon,  like  Anath,  came  thence.* 
Dagon,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  Ribylonian  religion, 
and  is  much  less  often  mentioned  than  the  other  great 
gods.  The  Assyrians  did  not  recognise  the  name  of 
the  god  Dagan  in  the  town  Beth -dagon,  Bit-daganna 
(Sennacherib,  Prism  Iriscr.  265),  and  possibly  the 
similarity  of  the  names  may  be  accidental. 

Of  the  worship  of  Dagon  we  know  nothing.  Accord- 
ing to  I  S.  65  the  priests  and  others  entering  his  temple 
-   TB-rt    V4-I  ^t  Ashdod  were   careful  not  to   set   foot 

of  Ditfon  ^"  ^^^  ^'^^  (Zeph.  I9) ;  cp  Marc.  Diac.  76. 
^  *  What  we  learn  from  the  last-named  author 
about  the  worship  of  Marnas  at  Gaza — for  example, 
that  the  god  was  invoked  to  send  rain  ;  that  he  gave 
oracles  ;  that  there  were  certain  marmora  in  the  temple 
which  were  peculiarly  sacred,  and  guarded  from  the 
approach  (especially)  of  women  ;  that  there  were  wells 
in  the  temple  precincts — is  not  distinctive.  Whether 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  there  in  the  writer's  d.ay 
may  te  doubted  ;  the  indictment  in  66  6 S  may  refer  to 
an  earlier  time. 

See  Selden,  De  dis  Syris,  78  with  Beyer's  Additamenta; 
Th.  Roser,  De  Dagone  Philistieurum  idolo,  in  Ugolini, 
Thesaurus,  23955-<)6i  ;  Stark,  Gaza  u.  die  f>hilisttMsche  KUste 
(■52),  248-250,  cp  576-580 ;  Scholz,  Gdtzendienst  ('77),  238-24^ ; 
Baudissin,  art.  *  DapDn  *  in  P/\EC-^)\  Mcnant,  'Le  xnythe  de 
Dagon,'  Rev.  de  nfist.  dts  Rei.  11  ('85)295^  ;  Jensen,  Die 
Kosmologie  der  Bahyi<mitr{^(^\  pp.  449-456.  g.  F.  M. 

DAISAN  (Aaican  [B]).  i  Esd.  531  =  Ezra  248, 
Rezin,  2. 

DALAIAH  (n;^'n).  i  Ch.  324  AV  ;  RV  Dklaiah,  3. 

DALAN  (AaAan  [A]),  i  Esd.  637  RV=Ezra26o, 
Del..\iaii,  4. 

DALHANUTHA  (ta  mgrh  AaAmanoyOa  [Ti. 
WH])  takes  the  place  in  Mk.  810  of  the  Magadan 
{q-v.)  of  II  Mt.  1539.  It  was  'into  the  parts  of  Dal- 
manutha.'  we  are  told  (Mk.  810),  that  Jesus  came  in 
•  the  boat '  with  his  disciples  after  he  had  '  sent  away 
about  four  thousand '  whom  he  had  fed.     Since  in  v.  13 

1  Mailer,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  2  500. 

2  Schrader  in  Riehm,  Hli  BC^)  (cp  KA  m)  182) ;  Fr.  Del.  in 
Calwer  Bib.  lex.^)  See  esp.  Menant,  '  Le  Mythe  de  Dagon,' 
Rev.  de  r Hist,  des  Rel.  ('85)  11  295^,  where  a  great  variety  of 
Ass>Tian  fish-men  may  be  found.^ 

*  According  to  the  Heb.  version  of  Tobit,  Sennacherib  was 
killed  in  the  temple  of  his  cod  Dagon  (ed.  Ncubauer,  p.  20, 
I.  4) ;  but  this  is  a  mere  blunder.^ 

*  Cp  the  name  D.tgantakala  in  the  Am.  Tab.,  and  see  Ash- 
dod (col.  326,  n.  3). 
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he  'departed  to  the  other  side'  (eiy  rb  xipav),  it  has 
seemed  natiu-al  to  look  for  Dalmanutha  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  lake.  No  such  place,  however,  is  known.  The 
name  does  not  appear  in  Eus.  or  Jer.  ;  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  an  analogy  to  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
itineraries  or  mediaeval  travels. 

Lightfoot  ('  Decas  Choroer.'  in  Opera,  241  •>,/. ;  cp  Of'P.  Posth. 
71)  suggested  that  it  might  be  an  Aramaic  form  of  ^almCn, 
poVxi  several  times  mentioned  in  Talmudic  writings  (Mishna, 
Vebamoth,  166;  KelcCitn,  49;  Orlah.  I2;  Talnu  BabaBathr, 
82  b.")  as  if  in  the  neighbourhood  of  'J  iberias ;  and  similarly 
Ewald  {Hist.,  ET,   ti348,  n.  4)  interprets  it  as  the  Galilean 

f)ronunciation  of  Salmon.  Keim  (Jesus,  ET,  4238)  takes  it 
or  SalmunQt — i.e.,  '  Shady  Place.*  Schwarz  {Deu  Heii.  Land^ 
189)'  suggests  that  Talmanuiha,  as  another  name  for  Magdala. 
may  be  derived  from  the  cave  of  Tcliman  jkO'Vo  (Talm.  Jcrus. 
Deniai.  22),  for  which  he  proposes  the  caves  on  the  cliff  behind 
Mejdel.  Ncubauer,  however  (Ccof.  Tnlm.  268),  says  that  this 
cave  should  be  in  the  nt-iyhbourhood  of  Herods  Carsarc;i. 
Recently  two  other  derivations  fn»m  Aramaic  have  been  pro- 
posed. Herz  (Exp.  T.  8  563  [Sept.  '97I)  suggests  that  Dalmanuth 
is  a  transliteration  of  Kn*:D'?l»  tl^e  emphatic  form  of  .na'cSt  the 
Talmudic  name  for  harbour— i.e.,  the  bay  or  harbour  in  which 
Mngdala  stood — a  designation  *one  might  expect  of  the  evan- 
celist  whose  gospel  is  founded  on  the  preaching  of  Peter  the 
fisherman.'  Then  Nestle  {ii}.  ^45  [Oct.  '97]),  after  pronouncing 
Herz's  Kn'':C''?"J  an  impossible  form  for  the  emphatic  of  ,i3'oV» 
suggests  Krij;2V("i)=eZs  to.  fiipri,  'into  the  parts'— »>.,  of  Mag- 
dala. Herz  replies  (/^.  ^95  [Nov.  '571)  that  |#|»3C»Vl  »  possible 
in  the  laxity  of  1  .d mud ic  transliteration  and  points  out  that  in 
Nestles  suggestion  the  i  remains  unaccounted  for,  as  well 
as  the  intrusion  of  a  needless  Syriac  eauivalent  of  the  Greek. 
Those  who  place  Magdala  on  the  Sk.  shore  of  the  lake 
have  sought  there  for  traces  of  the  riame,  and  Thomson  (Z,^ 
393)  suggests  a  ruined  site  half  a  mile  up  the  Yarmuk  from 
the  Jordan,  called  Dalhamia  or  Dalmamia  (Rob.  BR  8264 
Delhemiych) ;  but  this  is  some  distance  from  the  I.ake.  None 
of  these  derivations  and  identifications  seems  perfectly  satis- 
factory. G.  A.  S. 

DALMATIA  (  AaAmati  A  [Ti.  WH],  Tac. ,  Dio  Cass. , 
Deimaiia:  Inscr.  Delmatia  and  Da  I  ma  ti  a.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers).  The  Dalmatians 
were  an  Illyrian  tribe,  or  perhaps  rather  a  confederation 
of  tribes,  round  the  town  Delmion  or  Delminium,  from 
which  their  name  was  derived  (Strabo,  315).  They  had 
fifty  settlements  (KaTOiKiaa  d^io\6yovs ;  but  cp  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  5  10 a),  of  which  some  ranked  as  cities — e.g., 
Salonte  or  Salona  (mod.  Salona  near  Spalato).  These 
tribes  had  in  earlier  times  been  loosely  dependent  upon 
the  rulers  of  Scodra  (mod.  Skulari),  and  had  therefore 
suffered  from  the  Roman  expeditions  directed  against 
Queen  Teuta  (229  B.C.)  and  Demetrios  of  Pharos  (219 
B.C. ).  On  the  accession  of  Genthius  they  revolted,  and 
thus  escaped  the  fate  of  southern  lUyricum,  which,  on 
the  subjugation  of  Macedonia,  became  permanently 
dependent  upon  Rome  (see  Illyricum).  Brigandage 
and  piracy  were  the  only  native  trades  (Str.  317).  In 
155  B.C.  Publius  Scipio  Nasica  took  the  capital,  and 
the  Dalmatians  prof^^ssed  subjection.  A  series  of 
almost  endless  wars  had  to  be  waged  before  this  central 
part  of  Illyricum  was  finally  reduced  by  Octavian  (33 
B.C.).  In  the  partition  of  provinces  in  27  B.C.  so 
peaceful  was  Illyricum  (tA  AaXjuanK^v,  Dio  Cass.  53 12) 
that  it  was  made  senatorial ;  but  sixteen  years  later  the 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  take  charge  of  its  two  main 
sections.  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  {id.  5434).  A  final 
struggle  for  freedom  (6-9  A.D. ;  cp  Suet.  Tib.  16,  who 
compares  the  crisis  with  that  of  the  Punic  Wars)  was 
crushed  by  Tiberius.  The  coastland  from  Lissus  to 
the  Arsia  was  thereafter  organised  as  an  independent 
province  (for  its  importance,  see  Tac.  Ann.  45).  The 
title  of  the  province  was  '  Superior  Provincia  Illyricum* 
{C/LS,  1741),  or  'maritima  pars  Illyrici'  (Veil.  ii. 
1 25  5 ).  After  .Augustus '  Dalmatia '  is  apparently  the  more 
usual  title  (cp  Jos. -ft/ii.  I64).  Its  northern  boundary 
towards  Pannonia  is  not  clearly  marked ;  in  the  S. 
it  extended  to  the  province  of  Macedonia.  The  mention 
of  Dalmatia  in  the  NT  is  confined  to  a  single  instance 
{'Titus  is  gone  to  Dalmatia,'  perhaps  from  Nicopolis : 
2  Tim.  4 10). 

The  connection  may  be  illustrated  from  Tac.  .r4««.  253: 
konorem  {consulatus)  Cermanicu*  iniit  apud  urbtm  Achaiee 
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NicopoUm,  quo  ventrat  per  Illyricam  oram^  vito/raire  Druso 
in  Dalmatia  agente. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  term  '  Dalmatia ' 
is  used  by  Paul  in  a  '  vague  and  general  sense'  (Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  2  155). 

Sec  Cons.  L*i  Prm'ince  Kom.  dt  Dal  matte :  Evans,  Anti' 
quartan  Researches  in  lUyricum,  w.  J.  W. 

DALPHON(;iS^l ;  AeA<|)a)N  [BAL^].  ton  A-  [K"]. 
AA€\<|)a)N  [X*],  TON  aA€A<|>on  AYTOy  [L*]).  a  son 
of  Hanian,  E:>th.  97.     Cp  Esther,  §  3. 

DAMABIS  (A^Mdkpic  [TL  WH],  a  woman,  appar- 
cntly  of  some  importance,  named  in  Acts  17  34  as  one 
of  those  who  were  converted  by  Paul's  preaching  at 
Athens.  Chrysostom  {de  Sacerd.  47)  makes  her  the 
wife  of  DIONYSIUS  the  Areopagite  ;  so  Lat.  of  cod. 
E  {cum  uxore  sua),  whilst  its  Greek  has  only  yvvrf. 
Wetzstein  {NT  Gr.  2573)  quotes  a  gloss.  Aa/xa/D,  71;^, 
yafjiCT^.  X^yerat  Kal  Aa/J.apis, 

DAJIASCnS.     The  English  Daniascus  is  the  Greek 

A&M&CKOC-     The  Heb.  is  usually  pbllj^,  Dammesek  ; 

but  twice  (i  Ch.  I85  2  Ch.  285 ;  cp  2  K. 

1.  name.    ^^^^    p\;^^'H)   pij^n^.    Darmesek.     The 

origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  arc  unknown. 


Both  forms  occur  in  the  Targums.  The  Aramaic  form  is 
Darmesek,  later  Syriac  Darmesuk  ;  Talmud,  DOrmaskin.  Both 
forms  occur  in  the  Kgyptian  lists  :  Ti-mas-ku  in  the  sixteenth 
century  B.C.,  and  Sa-ra-maski  for  Ti-ra-mas-ki  in  the  thirteenth 
(WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.).  In  Assyrian  the  town  is  Dimaski  or 
pimaska;  the  kingdom  (in  Hcb.,  Aram  of  Damascus)  Mdi  .^a 
imeriSu,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  meaning.  The  Arabic  is  Dima5k, 
or  Dimisl^  d»  Sam — i.e.,  Damascus  of  Syria — usually  contracted 
to  e5-Sam.  The  instances  of  the  form  with  rm  in  OT  are  later 
than  those  with  double  m ;  but,  if  the  Egyptian  transliteration 
be  correct,  rm  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century  B.c.  Whether 
fftm  arose  by  assimilation  (see  below,  g  6)  from  rw,  or  rtn  by 
dissimilation  from  tnm,  is  not  clear. 

Damascus  has  occupied  its  preeent  site  certainly  since 
Greek   times,    probably   from   the   remotest   antiquity. 

o  OAAtrranTiv   ^^^  *^'*y  ^^^^  '"  ^^^  NW.  comer  of  the 
A.  uoograpny.  ^-^^    ^  j-^^jj^    ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   ^    ^^ 

Hermon.     To  the  E.  of  the  city  this  is  known  as  el- 
Merj,  the  Ager  Damascenus. 

The  (^iija  is  some  30  m.  by  8  or  10,  and  2300  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hermon,  on  the  N.  by  a  long 
barren  offshoot  of  Antilibanus,  on  the  E.  by  a  long  line  of 
volcanic  hills,  the  TellOl,  which  shut  out  the  great  desert,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Jebcl  'Aswad,  beyond  which  lies  Haurun.  It 
is  traversed  on  the  N.  by  the  seven  streams  of  the  Baradd  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Barhar  and  /4 'tc/rtry  (see  Abana,  Phakpak). 
The  fertility  is  very  great.     There  are  many  fields  of  com  and 
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mai^e ;  but  groves  of  poplar  and  walnut,  orchards  of  apricot, 
pomegranate,  pistachio,  and  almond,  with  hedges  and  underwpod, 
so  abound  (see  below,  %  10),  that  the  distant  view  of  the  Gflpi 
is  as  of  an  almost  unbroken  sea  of  verdure.  From  this  the 
white,  smokele^is  city  rises  like  an  island,  near  the  barren  lime- 
stone hills  ou  the  north  01  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  city  is  set  along  the  main  stream  of 

the  Barada,  2  m.  from  where  the  latter  breaks  upon 

— .     nifv  ^®  plain.      It  spreads  about  a  mile  from 
3.  ine  uiiy.  J,  j^  ^  ^^  j^^jf  ^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^  ^^  g  . 

but  from  the  southern  gate  a  subtu-b,  the  Meid^n, 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  one  street,  stretches  for 
another  mile.  The  city  is  thus  mallet-shaped,  the  head 
lying  N.  totheBaradil,  the  shaft  S.  along  the  Meocanroad. 
Between  the  Barada  and  the  hills  there  is  another  suburb, 
Salihiyeh  ;  but  it  is  scattered  and  half  hidden  in  trees. 

The  position  is  almost  absolutely  level,  and  commanded  by  the 
hills.  There  Is  no  real  citadel :  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  moat 
lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  river.  The  wall,  pierced  bv  seven 
gateSj  runs  straight  along  the  nver  and  then  round  the  bulk  of 
die  citv,  the  mallet  head.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  Arab  or 
Turkish  work  ;  but  much  of  the  lower  half  may  date  from  NT 
times  (Acts  9  25  ;  cp  9  Cor.  11  yi/'\.  Through  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  and  parallel  to  the  nver  ran  (as  throuEh  every 
other  Greek  town  in  Ccrlesvria)  a  long  colonnaded  street, 
generally  identified  with  that  called  Straight '  (Acts  9  1 1).  The 
oases  of  some  columns  are  still  standing.  E.  of  the  castle,  the 
Great  Mosque  (partly  burned  in  1894)  occupies  the  site  and 
contains  some  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John,  built  by  Arcadius  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  on  the  ruins  of  a 
(ireck  temple,  which  again 
was  proljably  the  successor 
of  the  house  of  Rimmon  (a 
K.  5i8;  cp  16 10.16).  The 
rest  of  Damascus  is  occupied 
by  ba/aars,  m<>sques,  a  few 
open  places,  and  streets  of 
private  houses.  On  its  ap- 
proach to  the  walls,  the 
Barada  has  much  of  its 
water  drawn  off  through 
channels,  by  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  ever^  corner  of  the 
city.  The  chief  gardens  lie 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
river ;  but  others,  inter- 
spersed with  cemeteries, 
stretch  all  round  the  wall. 
Despite  various  drawbacks, 
her  rich  streams,  bursting, 
as  they  do,  on  the  ver>'  edge 
of  the  desert,  and  creating 
a  delicious  verdure,  have 
won  for  Damascus  the  name 
of  the  earthly  Paradise  of  the 
Arab  world. 

That  a  site  so  defence- 
less and  so  shut  off  by 
lofty  niountains  from  the 
most  of  Syria  should  yet 
have  held  in  perennial  vigour  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
J-         .     -  cities,  the  real  capital  of  Syria,  and  enabled 
imMTMTitv    '^  *^  survive  wars  and  changes  of  empire 
P**'*P®     /•  which    have   overthrown   or   reduced   to 
poverty  every  other  great  city  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
is  due  to  the  combination  of  so  rich  a  fertility  with  a  posi- 
tion so  forward  on  the  desert  and  so  central  to  Western 
Asia.  Damascus  is  an   indispensable  harbour  of 

refuge  on  the  desert  ;  the  market  of  the  nomads  ;  the 
outpost  of  the  Mediterranean  world  towards  farther  Asia ; 
central  to  Egj'pt,  the  Levant,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Khurdistan.  Her  great  ronds  lend  to  N.  S}Tia,  the  upper 
Euphrates  by  Palmyra  to  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
by  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba  to  Mecca  ;  through  Syria  to  Cairo  ; 
and  by  the  upper  Jordan  and  CJalilee  to  Acre,  which  is 
her  natural  port  on  the  Mediterranean — though  at  times 
political  exigencies  have  connected  her  more  closely  with 
Tyre,  Sidon.  or  Tripoli,  and  to-day  the  great  French  road 
and  railway  across  the  Lebanons  carry  her  western 
trade  to  Beriit.  She  thus  lay  on  the  commercial  lines 
of  traffic  between  Western  Europe,  and  India  by  the 
Persian  Gulf :  between  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Nile ;   between  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor.  So 
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inevitable  an  emporium,  Damascus  was  only  less 
favourable  a  seat  of  empire.  She  has  always  been  the 
natural  capital  of  Lebanon  and  Eastern  Palestine.  As 
ong  as  an  Eastern  power  ruled,  she  remained  the 
capital  also  of  Syria ;  but  during  the  Greek  and  Roman 
dominion  (330  B.C. — 634  A.D. )  she  yielded  her  supre- 
macy to  Antioch. 

The  Arabs  first  made  for  Damascus,  and  then  used  her  as  the 
base  of  their  Syrian  conquests.  Under  the  Oma>;yad  Khalifs 
she  was  the  capital  of  the  Moslem  empire  from  Spain  to  India. 

With  so  many  communications  Damascus  has  always 
been  the  home  of  a  motley  crowd — Syrians,  Arabs, 
fi  Arta  G^'^^s,  and  Kurds,  with  Turks  and  Jews. 
*  Yet  it  has  preserved,  apparently  through  all 
ages,  a  very  distinctive  character  for  skill  in  handicrafts. 
Damascus,  though  it  has  never  been  a  great  school  of 
letters,  has  always  been  a  school  of  arts  ;  even  more  a 
manufactory  than  a  market  or  a  garden.  The  English 
terms,  Damask  (originally  any  figured  or  patterned 
textile)*  and  Damascene  blade ;  the  German  Damast 
and  Damascieren  and  Damascener  ;  the  French  Damas- 
quinerie  and  Damasquinure  (embossing  on  steel)  are 
proofs  of  the  inventiveness  and  technical  skill  of  the 
people,  which  seem  to  reach  back  to  a  very  remote  time. 
In  the  middle  ages  Damascus  was  famous  for  its 
patterned  and  brocaded  cloths,  especially  silks  and 
wools  ('  an  inimitable  perfection  of  work '  according  to 
Idrlsl).  its  glass,  sword-blades,  and  embossed  and 
enamelled  metal-work.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  '  carry  wool  to  Damascus '  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud,  a  proverb,  equivalent  to  our  '  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle.'  Ezekiel  (27  18)  speaks  of  the 
city's  exportation  of  wine  and  wool  for  the  manufactures 
of  Phoenicia  (cp  Toy,  SBOT,  but  see  Comill,  ad  he. ) ; 
2  K.  8  9  mentions  the  '  goods  of  Damascus. '  Ahaz 
made  a  copy  of  its  richly  decorated  altar  (2  K.  16 10^). 

The   extreme    antiquity    of    Damascus    (Jos.    Ant. 

i.  6472)  was  a  not  unnatural  inference  from  its  perennial 

Earl      vJgou''  throughout  historical  times.     Down 

H*  to  to  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  however,  the 
1  LOry.  references  to  it  are  few  and  uncertain.  A 
local  tradition  (found  also  in  Nicolaus  Dam.  Fr.  30,  a/>. 
Jos.  Ant.  i.  7  a)  connects  Damascus  with  Abraham  ;  and 
there  is  twice  mention  of  it  in  the  JE  narrative  of  the 
patriarch'slife(Gen.  14i5  15a;  seeHoBAH.ELiEZER,  i). 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Ti-mas-ku  ofccurs  as  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  list  of  the  S}Tian  conquests  of  Thotmes  III. 
(RP^^bAA)  \  Tima§-gi,  Dima§-kaare  read  in  the  Amarna 
tablets  (15th  cent)  (13963  142 21).  These  tablets 
describe  the  invasion  of  N.  Syria  by  the  Hiliites, 
before  whom  the  Eg}'ptian  outposts  had  to  give  way, 
and  for  the  next  three  centuries  Damascus  lay  upon 
the  vacillating  frontier  between  the  two  powers.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Rameses  II.  extended  his  conquests 
to  Beirut  and  probably  included  Damascus.  At  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  lists  of  the  concjuests 
of  Rameses  III.,  Sa-ra-maski  for  Ti-ra-mas-ki  (WMM 
As.  u.  Eur.  227)  is  mentioned.  The  addition  of  r  to 
the  name  is  taken  {ib.  234)  as  proof  that  the  regions 
of  Damascus  had  meanwhile  come  under  Aramiean 
influence  (but  see  Akam),  and  so  when  at  last  they 
appear  in  the  OT  historical  books,  in  the  campaigns 
of  David  toward  the  end  of  the  eleventh  centur}',  we 
find  them  possessed  by  a  number  of  Aramaean  states, 
for  the  rise  of  which  room  had  been  made  by  tlie  over- 
throw of  the  Hittites  nearly  a  hundred  years  previously 
by  Tiglath-pileser  I.  {circa  1106).  The  chief  of  these 
Ajamoean  slates  was  Sobah  (see  David,  §  8  3)  under 
king  Hadadezer,  to  whose  help  against  David  came 
Aram  of  Dammesek  (2  S.  85  ;   cp  i  Ch.185).     David, 

1  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Damascus  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  the  manufacture  of  damask  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Amos,  though  RV  of  Am.  8  12^  assumes  this  ;  *  Damask  * 
and  *  Damascus '  may  have  no  connection.  In  Ar.  the  forms  are 
different — dimaks  for  the  stuff,  and  Dimaklhr  the  city.  Probably 
(as  FrSnkel,  FremdwSrter^  40,  referred  to  by  Driver,  ad  he,  is 
of  opinion)  dimaks  comes  by  metathesis  from  midaks.  On  Am. 
ICf  see  Amos,  I  5  n. ;  Bed,  |  5. 
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after  his  victory,  is  said  to  have  planted  garrisons  in  the 
territory  of  Damascus ;  but  that  these  had  no  per- 
manence is  plain  from  what  we  hear  of  Reson  ben 
Eliad^  the  freebooter,  who  '  came  to  Damascus,  and 
dwelt  there,  and  reigned  in  Damascus,  and  was  a  foe 
to  Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon  '  (i  K.  11  23-25). 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  Damascus 
becomes  chief  of  the  Aramaean  confederacy,  and  enters 
7  Ban-hftdad.  ^P*^"  ^^^  ^^^^  great  period  of  political 
-o®""  supremacy  (circa  1000-733  ^.c. ).     Her 

history  is  articulate,  and  we  have  a  pretty  full,  though 
not  complete,  list  of  her  kings.  Who  Reson  b.  Eliada 
(1  K.  11 23)  was  is  disputed;  probably  (see,  however, 
Hezion)  he  was  the  same  as  Hezion,  father  of  Tab- 
rimmon,  father  of  the  Ben-hadad  (Bir-idri,  known  as 
Ben-hadad  I.)  who  about  925  B.C.  helped  Asa  {^.v.) 
against  Baasha  (i  K.  15i8^).  It  was  perhaps  the 
same  Ben-hadad  who,  some  twenty  years  later,  defeated 
Omri  and  won  the  right  of  '  establishing  quarters '  (see 
Trade  and  Commerce)  in  Samaria  (i  K.  2O34:  Nic. 
Dam.  Fr.  31 ).  The  son  of  Ben-hadad  I.  (or  Ben-hadad 
himself?  See  Ben-hadad,  §  2),  whom  also  the  OT 
calls  Ben-hadad,  but  a  contemporary  inscription  of 
Shalmaneser  II.  of  Assyria  (854  B.C.)  calls  Hadadezer 
(see,  however,  Ben-hadad,  §  2),  besieged  Ahab 
(^.7'.)  in  Samaria,  but  was  repulsed  there  and  again 
at  Aphek,  on  which  Ahab  received  the  right  to  'establish 
quarters  for  himself  in  Damascus.  In  854  the  com- 
bined forces  of  N.  Israel,  Damascus,  and  other  states 
were  defeated  at  Karkar  (see  Ahj\b)  by  Shalmaneser 
II.,  who  again,  in  850  and  in  847,  overthrew  Ben- 
hadad.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  thus  steadily  advancing 
on  Damascus;  but  the  latter  was  still  the  terror 
of  Israel  (2  K.  67,  the  story  of  Naaman),  made 
regular  raids  over  Jordan,  and  even  besieged  Samaria 
(2  K.  6  7  ;  see  Jehqram,  i)  till  Ben-hadad  was  drawn 
off  by  rumotu-s  of  northern  war.      Disgraced  by  defeats 

A  HiLzaiiL  ^^  numerous,  he  was  slain  by  Hazael 
^»2aeL  (^^y^^^  at  least  if  the  te.xt  of  2  K.  815  is 
correct.  Hazael  then  became  king,  and  warred  with 
Jehoram  (i6.  28/ ),  also  with  Shalmaneser  II. ,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  in  843  and  in  840,  the  second  time 
with  the  loss  of  four  cities  and  much  spoil  out  of 
Damascus.  Still,  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Jehu  of 
all  Israel's  territory  E.  of  Jordan,  and  in  extending  the 
dominion  of  Damascus  southwards  to  the  Amon  (2  K. 
IO32;  cp  Am.  I3).  He  also  took  Gath,  and  was 
bought  off  from  an  invasion  of  Judah  only  by  large 
tribute  from  Jehoash  (12 17  [18]/).  Hazael  and  his 
son  Ben-hadad  III.  (or  II.)  were  able  to  oppress  Israel 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehu's  successors  Jchoahaz  and 
Joash  (2  K.  133  25),  for  under  Sam^i-ramman  the 
Assyrian  armies  did  not  cross  the  Euphrates  (Assyria, 
§  32),  and  Damascus  was  free  for  the  time  from  the 
Northern  terror.      By  805  Assyria  was  again  pressing 

fi  Mari'  ^°^^''^s  Palestine,  and  in  803  King  Mari* 
*  (Ben-hadad  II.  ?)  of  Damascus  (see  Ben- 
hadad,  §  3)  was  successfully  besieged  by  Ramm&n- 
nirari  III.  This  disaster  to  Damascus  permitted 
Jeroboam  II.  {^.v. )  to  recover  the  territory  that  Hazael 
had  taken  from  Israel,  and  for  a  time  Israel  held 
part  of  the  territory  of  Damascus  (2  K.  1428; 
not  necessarily  the  city).  In  773  Damascus  again 
suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  who  invaded  the  country 
also  in  772,  767,  755,  and  754  (Assyria,  §  32). 
10  Rezin.  ^'  ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the  end.  In  743- 
740  Tiglath-pileser  III.  made  his  first 
Syrian  campaign,  and  his  annals  (A7?23o)  contain  the 
name  Ra-sun-nu  (ntat)  Gar-imeri-Su  {i.e.,  of  Damascus) 
as  paying  tribute.  This  Ra-sun-nu  is  the  Rezin  of  the 
Syro- Israel  it  ish  war  (see  Ahaz,  Tabeel),  whose  in- 
vasion of  Judah  brought  about  an  Assyrian  interven- 
tion (2  K.  167^).  Perhaps  the  danger  which  now 
threatened  Damascus  was  the  occasion  of  the  allusions 
to  the  city  in  Is.  17 1.  In  733  Tiglath-pileser — whether 
before  or  after  his  subjection  of  N.    Israel   and   th« 
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Philistine  cities  is  not  quite  clear — defeated  Rezin,  shut 
him  up  in  Damascus,  cut  down  the  plantations  (see 
above,  §  2)  round  the  city  (he  numbers  the  trees  at 
13,520),  took  the  city,  executed  Rezin,  and  carried  the 
people  into  captivity  /Schr.  COn  252^;  cp  2  K.  16 9)- 
It  was  after  this,  in  732,  that  Ahaz  visited  Damascus, 
and  obtained  the  pattern  of  the  altar  which  he  saw 
there  (i3.  10). 

Up  to  this  time  Damascus  had  possessed  great 
political  influence :  her  confidence  in  herself,  her  jxiwer 
--  TVfcrlitift  ^^  recufxiration,  and  her  military  skill 
are  amply  proved  by  her  restless  energy 
in  Sjrian  politics,  even  while  she  was  bleeding  from 
the  reiterated  attacks  of  Assyria.  The  blow  which 
Tiglath-pileser  inflicted,  however,  absolutely  destroyed 
her  political  power.  She  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  position  as  Samaria. 

Shalmanescr  IV.,  Sar^on,  and  Sennacherib  mention  no  kinj? 
of  I>amascus  in  all  their  Syrian  li^ts  ;  and  the  only  notice  of 
the  town  for  a  century  is  in  the  K.horsal>ad  inscription  of  Sar^on, 
where  (about  the  year  713)  Damascus  Is  said  to  have  Joined 
Arpad.  Simirra  (^->^'.c  Zem arite),  and  Samaria  in  a  league  formed 
by  Hamath  agajnst  Avsyria.  The  allied  forces  were  crushed  by 
A"is\-ria  at  K.ari<ar(A'/>'2  57).  Next  century  Damascu-*  is  omitted 
from  'lie  lisi  of  twenty-two  kingdoms  given  by  Esarhaddon. 

She  is  not  mentioned  by  the  prophets,  except  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  (4923-27) 
where  she  is  given  over  to  fear  and  flight,  and  by 
E/.ekiel  who  names  her,  only  in  passing,  as  a  customer 
of  T>Te  ('27  iS).  and  a  point  of  measurement  for  the 
Holy  I^nd  ( 47 16  j^. ).  If  then  important,  she  would  be 
certainly  occupied  by  Pharaoh  Necho  in  610  and 
Nebuchadrezzar  in  do^ff. 

Under  the  Persians  Damascus  was  a  seat  of  authority, 
and  very  prosperous  (Straboxvi.  220). 

Camhyses  died  there  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  2  2),  and  there  Darius 
deposited  his  family  and  treasures  before  the  battle  of  Ksus, 
after  which  they  were  surrendered  to  Alexander's  general  Par- 
menio  (Quint.  Curt.  813).  After  an  unsucce<isful  revolt  the 
Greek  supremac>'  was  established  (//'.  4 1),  and  there  are  extant 
coins  of  Alexander  issued  from  the  city. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  S}Tia  with  Phoenicia  fell 
to  Laomedon,  the  capital  being  Damascus  (Id.  10 10). 

12.  Sapplanted  V"  '''*^^^'''  P*^P'^'  ^°^^^^''' )""  ^'^'^"^ 
hv  Antioeh      ^}'"^  ^'^^  ^^^^  subject,  required  a  centre 
^  near  the   Levant,  and  Damascus  be- 

came second  in  Syria  to  Antioeh,  the  upstart  capital  of 
the  Seleucidae. 

The  diminished  impoitance  of  Damascus  Ls  well  illustrated 
by  the  small  pan  it  plays,  as  contrasted  with  Antioeh,  in  those 
books  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (xii.  yC)  which  deal  with 
the  third  and  second  ceruuries  B.C.  Its  more  natural  connection 
with  N.  Syria  than  with  S.  kept  Damascus  in  the  hands  of  the 
Seleucidae,  even  when  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  were  held  by 
the  Ptolemies;  but  several  times  it  fell  to  the  latter:  e.^.,  in 
320  under  Ptolemy  I.  (regained  by  Antigonus  in  314);  in  280 
when  Ptolemy  II.  probably  occupied  it  (regained  by  Anii- 
ochus  I.  280-262);  in  246  when,  however,  it  was  only  bc-ie^^ed 
by  Ptolemy  III.  and  relieved  by  Seleucus  II.  in  242  (cp  Schiirer, 
///>/.  3  96). 

In  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  Damascus  is  men- 
tioned only  as  being  twice  visited  by  Jonathan  ^circa 
144  RC. :   I  Mace.  11 62  I232  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  5510). 

The  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae  was  divided  in  111  B.C.,  and 
Damascus  must  have  fallen  with  the  southern  part  to  Antiochus 
IX.  or  Kyrikenus  (cp  Kus.  Chron.  ed.  Schoene.  in  Schfir.  of>. 
cit.  97,  and  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  184).  It  was  retained  by  Antiochus' 
son,  and  then  fell  to  Demetrius  Eukxrus,  and  after  his  over- 
throw {jcirca  86  B.C.)  to  Anti(x:hus  XII.  or  Dionysus,  from 
whom  it  was  tran>ferrcd  (though  only  for  a  short  time)  by 
Milesius,  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  and  the  populace,  to 
his  brother  Philip  (Jos.  ib.  15  i). 

Antiochus  XII.  was  defeated  by  Aretas  (qv.),  the 

Nabataean,   and  with    Ca^lesyria  Damascus  continued 

13  Roman   *°  Arabian  hands  (though  pressed  hard 

^j^  by  Alex.  Jannceus  \ib.  15  3],  and  Ptolemy 

Menneus,  against  whom  Queen  Alexandra 

of  Judnea  [78-69   B.C.]  sent  her  son  Aristobulus  [7^. 

16  3  ;  ^/  i.  63])  till  the  occupation  in  65  by  the  Roman 

legions  under  LoUius  and   Metellus  (/<«/.  xiv.  23;    DJ 

i.  62),  who  were  followed  in  64  by  Pompey. 

After  this  the  exact  political  position  of  Damascus  is 
difficult  to  define. 
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Though  Josephus  does  not  know  Damascus  as  a  member  of 
the  Decipolis  (he  calls  Scjthopolis  the  greatest  town  of  the 
latter),  the  name  is  in  Pliny's  list  (HN  h  \t\  Under  Cassius 
(44 -42  B.c)  there  was  a  Roman  commandant,  Fabius,  in 
Daniascus  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  11  7  12  i ;  BJ  L  12  i  f.\  and  the 
Nabatscans  appear  to  have  been  driven  to  the  EL  and  to  the 
S.  of  Hauran.  Somewhere  about  38  B.C.  Mark  Antony  pave 
Cleopatra  'Cocles>Tia'  and  parts  of  the  ludzan  and  Arabian 
territories  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  3  8  4  i/I;  Bf  i.  8  5)  ;  she  vvitcd  Damas- 
cus, and  we  have  coins  of  37,  36,  and  32  that  were  struck  in 
her  honour,  though  other  coiris  of  alxnit  the  same  date  do  not 
bear  any  mark  of  her  (Dc  Saulcy,  Numism.  de  la  Terr*  Sainlt, 

In  31  B.C.  occurred  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
Damascene  coins  bear  till  33  A.  D.  the  names  of  Augustus 
and  Tilxirius,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  Damascenes 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Sidonians  about  their  boundaries 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  63),  a  fact  which  shows  how  extensive 
their  territory  must  have  been  (Schiirer.  98).  There 
are,  however,  no  coins  of  Caligula  nor  of  Claudius,  nor 
any  of  Nero  till  his  ninth  year  in  63.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us  (see  Arktas) 
that  not  the  Romans  but  '  an  ethnarch  under  Aretas  the 
king  held  the  city  of  the  Damascenes  *  (a  form  of  expres- 
sion which  betrays  the  fact  that  it  was  usual  to  think 
of  Damascus  as  an  independent  city) ;  see  Ethnarch. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  de^ee  power  in  Damasctis  passed 
from  the  Romans  to  the  Nalwiia^n  king.  Nor,  indeed, 
whether  Rome  actually  held  it  then  (cp  Schur.  ///2  356^  ^^\ 
M'Giffert,  Apost.  Age.  164  n.  2).  At  any  rate,  the  city  again 
came  under  Rome  in  Nero's  reign  (5^-68  A.D.);  but  the 
Nabatfcans  continued  to  hold  the  neiKhl>ourhood  to  the  E. 
till  106,  when  Trajan  brought  their  whole  kingdom  into  the 
Empire.  Under  Hadrian  and  his  succevsors  Damascus  bore 
the  title  ^rrpoiroAtt  (De  Saulc>',  Zljff^-\  untie  Alexander  Severus, 
CO  Ionia  {^ib.  43). 

Under  both  Romans  and  ByTantines  the  city  continued  to 

flourish ;    yet  so  long  as  these  Westerns  ruled  Syria  she  was 

only  second  to  Antioeh  ;   and  it  was  not  till 

14.  UnddT  the  Mu-ilem  invasion— they  took  Damascus  in 
Talittn.  634,  .Antioeh  in  635— that  the  city  in  the  desert 
reNumed  the  first  rank,  and  the  city  on  the 
I.evant  began  to  decline.  For  a  century,  650-750,  Damascus 
had  the  Khaiifaie  under  the  Oma>'>ads  ;  she  was  never  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  whose  pivot  was  Antioeh  ;  she  was  the  capital 
of  Saladin,  and  being  bound  to  Mecca  by  the  Hajj,  which 
starts  from  her  gates,  she  has  kept  her  place  in  the  reganl  of 
Islam,  while  her  fertility  and  her  unique  position  have  enai  led 
her  to  survive  the  depopulations  to  which  she  has  been  sub- 
jected by  conquerors  like  limur,  and  the  awful  pestilences  with 
which  she  has  again  and  again  been  infected  by  her  annual 
connection  with  ^lecca. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  and  general  treatises 
on  the  history  and  geography  of  Syria,  see  Noris,  Annus  et 
Rpocfue SyrontaLi\ii>num^tX.c^  Leipsic,  1696; 
15,  Lit6r&tlir6.  '^i^k.nxxdiXf^X'i^Joumey  to  Dautascus;  Arnold's 
art.  in  PKlAh,  and  Noldeke's  art.  in 
Schenkel's^Z:;  Rob.  A />"^,  3442-468;  VoWftx,  Cc^gr.  Journal^ 
*Ji)2,  'Five Years  in  Damascus';  Kinglake's^Mfw;  Thomson, 
Land  ami  Book;  GASm.  //C,  chap.  30.  g.  A.  S. 

DAN  (Jl  see  below,  §  i  ;  ^^N  [B.AL] ;  gentilic 
Danite.  ^3"^n  ;  Aanci  [B],  Aan  [BAL],  AAN[e]iTAi 
1  Name  C^^-^  iCh.  I235]).  eponymous  head  of  the 
*  tribe  of  the  same  name.  The  name,  like 
many  other  tribal  names,  is  obscure.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  personal  names 
Daniel  and  Abiilan  as  the  clan  name  Ram  does  to 
Jehoram  and  Abiram,  or  on  the  other  hand  Jacob  and 
Joseph  to  two  ancient  town  names  ending  in  -el  (see 
Jacob,  Joskph,  §  i).  It  is  therefore  no  doubt  a  divine 
title,  'judge'  {i.e.,  'deliverer'?).  Cp  the  Assyrian 
rejxMtedly  recurring  royal  name  Asur-dan — *Asur  is 
judg.;'  (cp  Xabudan) — and  the  name  of  Shalmaneser 
II.'s  general  Dayan-ASur,  as  also  the  epithet  ddnu 
{daianti)  applied  to  the  sun-god  (cp  Samson,  §  i)  and 
the  moon-god. 

Dan  is  apparently  et>Tnologically  related  to  the  name 
of  another  Israelitish  tribe  of  whose  history  still  less 
is  known  (see  Din'AH)  ;  but  it  would  be  less  safe  to 
assume  any  etjinological  connection  with  Midian.  That 
the  meaning  of  the  name  was  not  quite  forgotten  appears, 
<r..^. ,  from  the  popular  derivation  in  Gen.  306  (E)  and 
the  paronomasia  in  Gen.  49 16  (J),  although  the  latter 
passage  applies  the  epithet  to  the  tribe  itself,  not  to 
its  god. 
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The  verb  iMn  is  used  quite  freely,  not  only  in  the  earlier 
literature  (JE,  Gen.  15  14 ;  Is.  3 13)  but  also  (especially)  from  the 
'exile '  onwards  (J  er.  Pss.  etc.) ;  so  also  the  derivatives  ;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  old  tribe  names,  the  root  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  in  later  limes  (see 
Abi-dan,  Enoch,  §  i),  its  place  being  apparently  taken  by  the 
synonymous  shaphat  (see  Jehoshai-hat),  which  on  the  whole 
prevailed  in  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  while  less  used  in  Assyrian 
and  not  certainly  used  at  all  in  the  southern  Semitic  dialects 
where  dan  continued  to  prevail. 

Dan  evidently  belonged  to  the  N.  (Joseph)  group  of 
Israelitish  clans.  Not,  however,  in  the  same  sense  as 
A    n  1  i.i        A    Benjamin.    Dan  was  a  Bilhah  clan  and 

th  trih  '"^y*  ^  impossibly,  have  been  older 
OUier  tnoes.  ^^^^^  Joseph,  as  the  patriarch  stories 
represent  (see  Bilhah).  If  so,  the  onward  pressure  of 
Joseph,  though  probably  not  hostile,  may  have  co- 
operated with  the  other  influences  that  prevented  it 
from  settling  permanently  in  central  Palestine— though 
the  apparent  southward  movement  of  the  Danites  from 
Zorah -  Eshtaol  to  Kirjath-jearim  (Judg.  I812)  could 
not  well  be  quoted  in  support  of  such  a  possibility 
(see  Mahaneh-Dan).  Whilst  Dinah,  if  it  was  a  pre- 
historic clan  of  the  same  or  a  kindred  stock  (it  is  called 
indeed  daughter  of  Leah ;  but  Dan  took  as  its  priest 
a  Levite  of  Judah),  suffered  the  fate  of  absorption  (see 
Dinah).  Dan,  though  it  may  have  allied  itself  with 
Joseph  for  a  time,  was  eventually  compelled  by  its  own 
energy  and  the  force  of  circumstances  to  emigrate,  just 
as  perhaps  the  older  Leah  tribes  emigrated  in  the 
opposite  direction.  If  Dan  was  not  older  than  Joseph, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  an  unsuccessful  precursor  of 
Benjamin  \q.v.,  §  i/.  ;  so  Stade). 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  tribe  is  in   the  'Song 

of  Deborah.'      The   jx^et    upbraids    Dan   for   seeking 

3.  Contempo-     P|-°^^^i°»  ?^  (or  living  heedlessly  by) 

rarv  rftfAPeriMB  '^®  ^^*P^'  mstead  of  commg  forward 

to  D  manfully  like  the  brother  Bilhah  tribe 

to  fight  '  on  the  heights  of  the  open 

field'    (see    Naphtali).       This   reference   to  ships  is 

obscure.     It  has  been  interpreted  of  the  southern  seat 

of  the  tribe  ;  *  but  its  proximity  and  resemblance  to  the 

phrase  about  .\sher  seems  to  suggest  that  the  tribe  is 

thought  of  as  in  its  northern  seat  (so  Moore  and  Bu., 

ad  loc. ). 

The  expression  used  of  Dan  is  quite  unique.  One  shrinks 
from  drawing  any  definite  conclusion  from  the  passage.  If  the 
text  is  sound,^  it  may  mean  that  Dan  was,  like  Asher,  though 
no  doubt  to  a  less  extent  (18  7^),  under  the  sway  of  Phcc- 
nician  influence.  It  is  much  more  likely,  however,  to  have 
been  involved  with  the  Aranueans  than  with  the  Phoenicians ; 
for  although  Tell  el-Kadi  is  fully  40  m.  distant  from  Damascus 
and  not  30  from  Tyre,  the  latter  was  not  in  historic  times  so 
energetic  in  extending  its  influence  in  the  Palestine  hinterland 
as  Damascus  was  (cp  Damascus,  §  4).  Although  we  do  not 
know  when  the  Aramaeans  began  to  press  southwards,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Aramaean  element  represented  by  such 
places  as  Beth-Maacah  appeared  only  after  the  times  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah.  However  that  may  be,  in  time  at  least 
the  Aranueans  made  their  influence  felt  very  decidedly.  We 
are  still  far  from  understanding  fully  the  history  of  their 
relations  with  Israel :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  a  stable  or  even  a  definite  line  between  their 
respective  domains.  The  population  of  the  border  region  seems 
to  nave  been  largely  Aranuean.  Henhadad  I.  had  no  difhculty  in 
seizing  Dan  and  other  places  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  does 
not  appear  whether  Israel  was  ever  able  politically  to  assert 
a  serious,  or  at  least  a  lasting,  claim  to  them.  The  fact  that  the 
operations  of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (180  years  later),  in  suppression 
01  the  plot  of  Kezon  and  his  accomplice  Pckah,  were  confined  to 
this  same  district,  would  be  accounted  for  if  it  were  more 
unequivocally  connected  with  Damascus  than  the  rest  of  Israel 
was  (so  Winckler). 

1  NOldeke  suggests  (in  a  private  communication)  that  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  members  of  the  tribe  may  have  taken  to 
fishing. 

^  nvjK  might  easily  arise  by  tianspoution  from  VfilKJ  (the 
suggestion  was  made  also  by  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  16,  n.  2,  followed  by 
Marq.  Fund.  7;  cp  Ki.  Gesch.  i.  265,  n.  1.  Bu.  has  since 
abandoned  it :  KHC^  ad  he.).  piKJi  however,  occurs  oftenest 
in  the  phrase  nmpn  rilKJ,  and  NOldeke  argues  that  neither  of 
the  districts  in  which  Dan  was  settled  contained  such  pasture- 
land.  Perhaps  piKj  need  not  be  quite  so  definite  in  meaning ; 
but  if  we  accept  vriK3»  this  would  presuppose  the  Song's  having 
been  committed  to  writing  some  time  before  the  Blessing  of 
Jacob  was  brought  into  its  present  form  (cp  Gen.  49  13). 
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WTien  J  WTOte,  Dan  was  still  indeed  honoiu"ed  (2  S. 

20  18  <S),  but  possibly  somewhat  as  a  survival  of  a 
time  gone  by  ;  it  was  not  felt  to  be  a  living  force  in 
Israel — Bilhah  was  but  a  concubine  (Gen.  35  22).  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  the 
'  Blessing  of  Jacob '  says  Dan  judges  its  people  like 
an  Israelitish  tribe  {v.  16),  that,  when  the  Blessing  took 
shape,  Dan  was  felt  to  be  hardly  in  reality  a  part  of 
genuine  Israel  at  all.  It  is  clear,  from  the  early 
authority  referred  to  above  (2  S.  20  18  (5).  that  the  city 
of  Dan  was  proverbial  as  a  well-known  home  of  genuine 
old  Israelitish  ideas  and  practices,  which  is  the  more 
credible  that  we  are  told  that  its  priests  traced  their 
origin  to  Moses  ^  himself  (Judg.  18  30).  We  need  not 
wonder,  then,  if  the  importance  of  this  sanctuary  was 
formally  acknowledged  in  some  way  or  other  (see  (Jalf, 
Golden,  §  i)  by  Jeroboam  I.  {_g.v.\  The  N.  settle- 
ment of  Dan,  however,  perhaps  did  not  amount  to 
much  more  than  the  town  of  that  name.  Nor  need  the 
repeated  mention  of  the  town  in  the  standing  phrase 
'from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'*  which  not  imnaturally  sug- 
gests that  it  had  some  importance,  have  really  had  any 
IX)litical  significance.  Both  places  may  have  owed  their 
celebrity  to  their  ancient  sanctuaries. 

This  may  perhaps  help  us  to  understand  the  preservation  of 
such  an  unrivalled  collection  of  popular  legend  as  we  find  in  the 
latter  part  of  Judges,  unless  indeed  the  stories  of  the  Samson 
cycle  are  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  geographical 
district  about  Zorah,  etc.  (cp  the  mention  of  a  place  called 
Sa-ma-§a-n^  in  that  neighbourhood  at  least  as  early  as  Kameses 
II.;  Lepsius,  Denkni.  1441.;  cp  Bbth-shemesh,  z;  Samson) 
as  with  any  pariicubr  Israelitish  tribe ;  they  involve  Hebron,  if 
VrcZT\  in  Judg.  16  3  is  correct,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  stories  of  Shammah  and  Shamgar  {^q.v.). 

In  Amos's  time  the  northern  Dan  still  ranked  with 
Bethel  (?  so  We.  ad  loc. )  and  Beersheba  as  a  represent- 
ative sanctuary  (Am.  8  14  ;  on  the  reading  cp  Amos, 
§  20) ;  but,  whatever  it  was  then,  the  troublous  time 
which  ended  with  the  fall  of  the  N.  kingdom  (2  K. 
15  29)  and  the  changed  conditions  which  resulted  must 
have  profoundly  modified  the  position  even  of  an  ancient 
sanctuary  town.  This  would  perhaps  account  for  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  it  from  P's  geographical 
scheme.  Still,  even  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  although 
the  phrase  '  Dan  to  Beersheba '  had  given  place  to 
'Geba  to  Beersheba*  (2  K.  23  8),  an  invasion  was  felt 
to  be  begun  when  the  enemy  passed  Dan  (Jer.  4 15 
816). 

If  any  legends  ever  gathered  round  the  name  of  the 
eponymous  head  of  Dan,  they  have  entirely  perished. 
TVoiiiH  ^^  ^^  more  noteworthy  is  the  abun- 
4.  ITaOlUOns.  ^^^^  ^^  traditions  about  the  tribe. 
These  are  of  two  kinds.  First  there  are  the  stories  which, 
after  circulating  orally  for  many  generations,  were  eventu- 
ally committed  to  writing,  and  afler\\'ards  given  so  large  a 
place  in  the  latter  portion  of  our  present  Book  of  Judges 
\q.v.,  §  16).  These  are  among  the  best-known  of  the 
traditions  of  Israel.  Then  there  are  the  most  valuable 
fragmentary  notices  in  Josh.  19  47'  Judg.  1  34  /. — mere 
scraps  rescued  from  what  the  pre-exilic  histories  had  to 
tell  of  the  fortunes  of  this  tribe  (on  the  '  Blessings '  see 
below,  §  8).  All  these  traditions,  however, — both  those 
that  may  fairly  be  treated  as  historical  in  their  nature,  and 
those  that  are  mainly  legendary — deal  with  two  closely 
related  points,  the  struggles  which  the  tribe  had  with  its 
non- Israelite  neighbours,  and  its  migration  northwards. 

Dan,  it  would  seem,  made  the  attempt  to  push  its 
way  down  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim  (see  above, 
§  2)  into  the  territory  still  completely  dominated  by  the 

^  On  the  true  reading,  see  Manassbh. 

'  This  phrase  really  occurs  only  seven  times  (all  between 
Judg. '20  and  i  K.  425  165]),  and  in  certain  of  these  passages  it 
may  be  suspected  of  being  late.  The  Chronicler  (perhaps 
naturally)  prefers  the  reverse  order  (Beersheba  to  Dan.-    1  Cn. 

21  2  [  =  2S.242  'Dan  to  Beersheba '1,  2Ch.305t).  See  Ex- 
pository Dec.  '98,  pp.  411-421  ('Dan  to  Beersheba:  the  literary 
nistory  of  the  phrase  and  the  historical  problems  it  raises'). 

3  ©D  has  lovfia  for  hav  in  r.  47  (/>.,  47  ba.  of  MT),  tov  having 
been  dittographed  from  the  preceding  Viov. 
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Canaanites.    Whether  it  at  first  succeeded  (Josh.  1 9  47* . 

fi  Atfcamntfl  ^^  ^^^  '^^  "an  ;  cp  ©  and  2  K.  6  i)  and 
.^JSi  then  was  driven  back  (Judg.  1 34)  by 
W  Bewie.  ^jj^  Philistines  (cp  Bil  Ru  Sa.  18.  n.  1) 
or — since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  •  Philistines '  could 
be  changed,  editorially  or  by  a  gloss,  to  Amorites 
— by  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  1  34/ ).  or  whether  it  never 
really  established  itself  at  all  satisfactorily  to  the  SW.  of 
Ephraim,  being  forced  back  before  it  had  really  settled, 
we  can  hardly  say.  On  some  grounds  it  would  perhaps 
seem  probable  either  that  it  separated  quite  late  from 
Ephraim  or  that  it  settled  for  some  considerable  time- 
Otherwise  we  should  perhaps  hardly  have  such  clear 
traditions  of  the  incidents  of  the  subsequent  migration 
(contrast  the  legendary  character  of  the  Samson  stories) ; 
although  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  the  history  of  these 
traditions  is  (see  above,  §  4).  In  any  case,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  main  strength  of  the  clan  (nnstto) 
migrated  northwards ;  but  did  not  some  remain  ?  Prob- 
ably. 

Not  so  much  because  the  MT  represents  the  600  fighting  men 
as  being  some  0/  the  clan  Qudg.  18xi ;  3  'cbns,  hintMv)  of 
Dan  (for  the  panitive  preposition  D,  which  here  has  the  same 
letter  not  only  after  it  but  also  before  it,  might  very  well  be  diie 
to  dittography),  nor  perhaps  because  the  existence  of  a  remnant  is 
needed  to  explain  the  copious  traditions  of  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  tribe  already  referred  to  (see  also  below),  but  because  it  is 
difficult  otherwise  to  account  for  the  priestly  writer  assigning 
it  solely  to  the  southern  territory. 

Those  who  remained,  however,  seem  hardly  to  have 
been  able  to  make  good  a  sep>arate  tribal  existence  ;  for 
it  was,  according  to  J,  not  Dan,  but  the  house  of  Joseph, 
that  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  Canaanites 
(Judg.  1  35) — whatever  that  may  refer  to  (see  Bu.  Ri.  Sa. 
z8,  n.  a). 

According  to  Josh.  19 47  (emended  text),  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Dan  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and  so 

o.  joisrwawi.  Leshem  (Lesham?)  and  took  it,  and 
smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it, 
and  dwelt  therein,  and  called  it  Dan.  It  is  possibly 
.the  same  writer  who  explains  in  Judg.  1 34  that  the  over- 
crowding of  Dan  was  because  '  the  Amorite '  forced 
them  into  the  hill  country.  This  Dan  (see  next  article) 
became,  as  we  have  seen,  if  it  was  not  already,  a 
famous  sanctuary,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
story  of  its  incorporation  into  Israel  was  a  favourite 
with  those  who  put  into  literary  form  the  traditions 
of  Israel's  early  days. 

Many  as  are  the  obscurities  of  the  narrative  as  we  now  have 
it  in  Jud^.  17  yC,  one  thing  is  clear :  several  hands  have 
worked  at  it  (see  Judges,  f§  112).  A  deputation  of  Danites, 
after  consultins  a  priest  in  Mount  Ephraim,  find  a  roomy 
district,  easy  of  attack,  in  the  far  north,  and  return  to  Zorah 
to  conduct  their  tribesmen  thither.  On  the  route  they  manage 
in  one  way  or  another  to  get  the  priest  they  had  con- 
sulted to  accompany  them  with  the  image  he  tended,  which, 
having  settled  in  their  new  home,  they  constitute  their  national 
pallacnum. 

The  main  points  in  this  story  must  be  facts.     How 

long  the  sanctuary  maintained  itself  we  do  not  know 

--     -       -  exacdy  (see  the  two  independent  repre- 

lAMmd^     sentations     in     Judg.  18  30/,     and     cp 

legenoB.  gjjiLOH,  Jonathan,  i).  Of  a  very 
different  character  are  the  stories  that  have  gathered 
round  the  name  of  Samson  ;  but  they  are  more  naturally 
treated  elsewhere,  the  more  so  that  we  cannot  be  quite 
sure  how  far  they  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  Israelite 
in  any  ordinary  sense,  not  to  say  Danite.     See  Samson. 

Whether  the  metaphors  of  the  serpent  (Gen.  4917) 

and  the  lion's  whelp  (Dt.  8822)  in  the  several  '  Bless- 

_    .        ings '  are  simply  later  echoes  perpetuating 


writingB. 


the  memory  of  the  famous  raid  on  Leshem. 


or  whether  they  point  to  a  repetition  of  such 
raids  by  this  lion-city  itself  (Stade,  GF/I16S),  we  do 
not  know  ;  the  latter  is  not  perhaps  unlikely.^ 

1  The  metaphor  of  the  serpent  on  the  way,  biting  the  horse's 
heels  and  throwing  the  rider  backwards,  has  been  supposed  to 
refer  to  embarraafiiiient  of  the  Aranueans  in  their  wars  with 
Israel. 
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At  a  later  date,  indeed,  these  references  came  to  be  interi»reted 
of  the  southern  Dan  Cl'arg.  Onk.)  and  of  Samson  in  particular 
(i'arg.  Jon.  and  Jems.).  The  fact,  however,  that  P  has  nothing 
whatever  to  tell  us  of  the  territory  of  the  N.  Danites  perhaps 
shows  how  this  might  come  about.l  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eulogistic  sense  in  which  the  words  are  explained  b  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  ill  odour  that  attached  to  the  name  of  Dan 
in  later  times  (see  below,  f  9). 

What  the  outlines  of  the  district  assigned  by  P  to 
Dan  were,  P  nowhere  states  ;  perhaps  he  was  himself 
unable  to  formulate  any  (cp  the  case  of  Simeon,  Josh. 
191-9).  That  he  meant  them  to  be  inferred  from  his 
account  of  the  adjacent  tribes  (Benjamin,  Judah, 
Ephraim)  is  possible  ;  but  he  is  not  usually  afraid  of 
repetition.  C3f  the  sixteen  (in  MT  seventeen)  places 
which  P  assigns  to  Dan,  eight  may  be  regarded  as 
identified  beyond  reasonable  doubt  (see  Zorah, 
EsHTAOL,  Ik-Shemesh,  Aijalon,  Timnah.  Ekron, 
Jehud,  Bene-Berak),  while  Me-Ja^rkon  (g.v.,  and 
see  Rakkon,  Makaz)  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rds  el-Ain.  In  Josh.  15  the  same 
writer  assigns  not  only  Timnah  (v.  57)  and  Ekron 
(v.  45),  which  are  historically  best  known  as  Philistine 
cities,  but  also  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  where  if  any^-bere 
the  Danites  were  settled,  to  Judah.^ 

Still  less  to  be  trusted  is  the  account  of  Josephus 
{Ant.  v.  12a,  end),  which,  likewise  ignoring  altogether 
the  N.  Dan,  actiially  makes  S.  Dan  extend  as  far  N. 
as  Dor  and  as  far  S.  as  Ashdod.  Although  P  re- 
presents Dan  as,  next  to  Judah.  the  largest  tribe 
at  the  end  of  the  nomadic  period  (Nu.  2643).  both 
P  and  the  Chronicler*  tend  otherwise  to  give  the 
tribe  the  scantiest  possible  consideration.  In  Joshua  it 
is  the  last  to  have  its  lot  assigned  it  (1940^).  The 
Dan  fragment  is  the  last  of  those  collected  in  Judg.  1 
(^-  34/- )•  The  tribe  stands  last  in  the  list  in  i  Ch. 
27 16 -32.  In  Rev.  (chap.  7)  it  is  omitted  altogether 
(see  below,  §  9),  and  the  same  fate  seems  to  have 
befallen  it  in  the  genealogical  lists  in  i  Ch.  2^*  In 
the  form  of  the  list  now  appearing  in  Gen.  46  33= Nil 
264a/.*  (both  P),  indeed,  Dan  is  credited  with  one 
family  ;  but  one  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  statement 
may  not  be  a  very  late  addition  foimded  on  the  notion 
(propounded  in  modem  times  by  Bertheau,  ad  lac. )  that 
Aher  (  =  •  another')  in  '  HusHiM,  the  sons  of  Aher' 
(i  Ch.  7 12^),  was  a  circumlocution  for  Dan  rather  than 
a  corruption  of  Ahihor  or  some  other  name  (see  Ben- 
jamin, §  9,  ii.  a).  At  all  events,  the  omission  of  a  Dan 
hst  from  his   lists    by   the  Chronicler  would   be  no 

1  It  might  indeed  be  argued  from  four  of  P's  lists  of  tribes — 
thetwocensuslists(Nu.  l2o^  2(5),  and  the  two  camp  lists  (2 1^ 
10)-^that  Dan  is  regarded  as  a  northern  tribe,  bein^  grouped  in 
a  triplet  with  Asher  and  Naphtali.  But  (1)  it  is  immediately 
preceded  by  Benjamin,  and  (2)  in  the  list  of  tribal  representa- 
tives who  took  part  in  the  census  Gad  is  not,  as  in  the  census 
and  camp  lists,  oddly  classed  with  Reuben  and  Simeon,  but 
with  the  triplet  in  question :  that  is  to  .say,  the  four  concubine 
tribes  are  taken  together. 

2  On  the  other  hand,  the  CThronicler  probably  did  not  really 
mean  to  make  Gath-rimmon  Ephiaimitc  (i  Ch.669  [54]):  see 
next  note  but  one. 

8  A  peculiar  fact  is  that  P  makes  the  associate  of  Bezaleel 
of  Judah  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  a  Danite  (Ex. 
816),  whilst  the  Chronicler  makes  Huram-abi,  who  had  the  same 
position  in  the  work  of  Solomon's  temple^  a  man  of  Tyre  whose 
mother  was  of  Dan  (but  see  i  K.  7  i^  with  Klo.'s  note,  and  cp 
HuRAM'ABi).  P  makes  the  mother  of  the  man  who '  blasphemed 
the  Name '  son  of  a  woman  of  Dan  by  an  Egyptian  (Lev.  24 10^). 

*  In  the  Chronicler's  list  of  tribes  in  which  Levitical  cities 
were  appointed  {i  Ch.654  [39]^)  Dan  appears  to  be  omitted  ; 
but  V.  6i  [46I  IS  obviously  corrupt.  A  comparison  with  its 
source  in  Josh. 21 20-26  (PI  shows  that  the  name  of  Dan  has 
dropped  out,  whilst  the  fact  that  Ephraim  also,  though  preserved 
by  fei-  in  i  Ch.  661  [^6],  b  dropped  in  MT  shows  that  the  omis- 
sion is  not  intentional.  It  has  accordingly  been  restored  by  Kau. 
in  HS  and  Ki.  in  SffOT.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  by 
name  farther  down  (t/».  67  [52]-8t  [66])  Dan  is  again  omitted  (this 
time  without  the  company  of  Ephraim) ;  but  the  probable  ex- 
planation of  this  omission  of  Dan  is  that  either  the  Chronicler 
or  some  cop>^ist  has  accidentally  omitted  Josh.  21 23 ;  for  the 
consequence  is  that  tk  24  is  copied  as  if  it  belonged  to  v.  22, 
Aijalon  and  Gath-rimmon  being  assigned  to  Ephraim,  and  the 
Kohathite  cities  becoming  eight,  instead  of  ten,  as  sUted  above 
in  I  Ch.Cci  [46]. 

5  Hushim(HSM)=Shuham(§HM). 
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Stranger  than  his  omission  of  Zebulun,  which  has  three 
families  assigned  it  by  P  in  Gen.  46  14  =  Nu.  26  a6. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  later  times  Dan  was  in  disrepute. 
In  the  'I'argums,  indMd,  as  we  have  seen,  the  tribe  is  held  in 
A  M.<^^^^  ^igh  esteem  ;  but  in  Talmudic  times  this  is 
9,  ApOCa-  changed.  Thus  Mtdr.  Rah.  on  Numb,  declares 
l3rptic  that  when  Jeroboam  went  from  tribe  to  tribe  none 
notions,  joined  him  so  readily  as  Dan.  In  the  Talmud 
{Shaifdatk  66),  accordingly,  Dan  represents 
idolatry.  Further,  out  of  the  very  same  passages  so  favourably 
interpreted  in  the  Tirgums,  there  was  evolved,  in  connection 
with  Jer.  816,  the  remarkable  notion  (appearing  in  Test.  xii. 
Patr!)  that  Beliar  is  in  some  peculiar  way  connected  with  the 
tribe,  which,  it  is  declared,  will  transgress  against  Levi  and 
Judah,  '  for  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  it  is  said  that  their  ruler  is 
Satan  ;  but  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  will  arise  out  of  Judah  and 
Levi,  and  he  will  fight  against  Beliar.'  With  this  is  connected 
the  tradition  that  the  Antichrist  is  to  come  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
Already  in  Iren.  (v.  80 2)  we  find  the  fancy— it  may  be  more  than 
a  fancy — that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  omission  of  Dan  from 
the  list  of  those  that  are  sealed  (Kev.  75-8).  H.  W.  H. 

DAN  d^ ;  A  an)-  i-  A  city  'in  the  valley  which 
belongs  to  Beth-rehob  \ti-v.\'  Judg.  18 28  ;  conquered 
1  BaferancAB.  ^^  '^^  Danites.  It  was  the  most 
northern  city  of  Israel :  note  the  phrase 
'  from  Dan  as  far  as  Beersheba  *  (see  above,  994,  n.  2). 
Its  original  name  was  Laish  [^.v.]  ;  in  Judg.  1829  the 
change  of  name  is  accounted  for.  Historical  references 
to  it  occur,  not  only  in  Judg.  18.  but  also  in  aS.  246 
( where yaa«  is  appended  to  Dan  by  a  singular  error  of 
the  text;  see  Dan-jaan);  also  in  i  K.  12 29  (golden 
calf),  and  i  K.  1620,  and  aCh.  I64  (Benhadad's  in- 
vasion). The  reference  to  the  name  Dan  in  Gen.  14 14 
need  not,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  be  counted  ; 
it  is  true,  the  city  afterwards  called  Dan  is  meant,  but 
the  anachronistic  *  Dan '  is  simply  a  scribe's  error  for 
'  Laish ' ;  the  true  text  probably  is,  ' .  .  .  and  pressed 
after  them,  he  and  his  servants,  as  far  as  Laish,  and 
smote  them.*  * 

One  of  the  supposed  arguments  for  the  late  date  of 
Gen.  14  must  therefore  be  abandoned ;  but  this  by  no 
means  involves  regarding  that  strange  narrative  as 
historical.     The  anachronism  in  Dt.  34 1  remains. 

The  site  of  Dan  has  recently  been  fixed  by  G.  A. 
Smith  (HG,   473,  480/".)  at   B^ias,   on   the  ground 

2.  IdentiflcatioiL  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^'"^'T  ""^u^^j^n  ? 

A.  xuoubuib»uuu.  ^^^j^  Stronger  than  that  of  Tell  el- 
Kadi  (cp  CiESAREA,  §  7).  The  fact  is  undeniable,  yet 
not  decisive.  From  Judg.  18  we  do  not  gather  that 
Laish  was  a  place  of  exceptional  natural  strength  ;  its 
inhabitants  were  a  peaceful  folk,  who  trusted  not  in 
their  fortress  but  in  their  remoteness  from  troublesome 
people  like  the  Danites. 

Theodoret  no  doubt  favours  our  eminent  geographer's  view. 
•  The  present  Paneas,'  he  says,  '  was  called  Dan,  3  and  even 
Jerome  (on  Ezek.  48 18  and  on  Am.  814)  speaks  of  Dan  as  being 
where  Paneas  now  b.  The  Jerus.  Targ.,  too  (on  Gen.  14x4), 
calls  Caesarea  Philippi  '  Dan  of  Oesarea.'  These  vague  state- 
ments, however,  do  not  carry  much  weight.  On  the  other 
hand,  Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  lOi  v.  3i  viii.  84  ;  BJ  iv.  1 1)  expressly 
sajrs  that  Dan  stood  at  the  'lesser'  fountain  of  the  Jordan,  in 
the  plain  of  Sidon,  a  day's  journey  from  that  city,  and  that  the 

flain  around  it  was  extremely  fertile.  Eus.  and  Jer.  {pS^) 
1426  24932)  speak  still  more  definitely.  *  A  village  y&«r  miles 
distant  Jrom  Pafuas^  on  the  road  to  Tyre  ;  it  was  the  boundary 
of  Judaea  (opioy  n^f  'lovJaias),  and  at  it  the  Jordan  takes  its 
rise.'  Jerome  adds:  'De  quo  et  Jordanis  flumen  erumpcns  a 
loco  sortitus  est  nomen.  lor  quippc  otlBpov  (id  est  fluvium  sive 
rivum)  Hebraei  vocant '  (cp  Jordan).  A  glance  at  any  hand- 
book of  geography  will  show  what  spot  is  here  meant. 

Four  miles  west  of  Banias.  in  a  well-watered  district, 
is  one  of  the  two  great  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  It 
rises  at  the  W.  base  of  an  extensive  cup-shaped  moimd, 
called  Tell  el-Kadi.  Now  Kadi  in  Arabic  and  Dan  in 
Hebrew  both  mean  'judge,'  and  the  fountain  bears  a 

1  There  is  a  corrupt  duplication.  Read  [Dn*Vyl  pSTI. 
.ir*'?-ny  Dn'Vy  pann  j^ny.  pan^i  for  pVrn  is  due  to  Ball ;  but 
it  is  also  the  original  of  nTT'V  C.  Niebuhr  has  already  suspected 
a  place-name  in  rS'h-  In  fact,  the  Pasek  after  on^Vy  warns  us 
that  the  text  is  doubtful.  Ewald  {GVI 1 73)  supposed  that  |^ 
was  substituted  late  for  ^7— an  arbitrary  and  inadequate 
theory. 

2  On  Jer.  4 15  (ppera  (1770),  2433). 
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name  (Ledd^)  which  also  may  perhaps  be  an  echo  of 
the  name  of  the  old  city.  The  very  fact  that  Tell  el- 
Kac^i  is  now  said  to  be  unhealthy  suggests  one  reason 
more  for  identifying  it  with  Dan,  for  Josephus  {B/ \\. 
1 1)  expressly  says  that  the  marshes  of  Lake  Semachonitis 
(Huleh)  extend  northwards  as  far  as  Daphn6  (Dan), 
where  are  the  sources  of  the  Little  Jordan  (Ledddn). 
Probably,  however,  in  antiquity,  when  irrigation  was 
better  cared  for,  the  place  now  called  Tell  el-K&(Ji  was 
perfectly  healthy.  On  the  whole,  the  grounds  of  the 
proposed  identification  seem  lo  the  present  writer  to  be 
strong.  Robinson,  Gu6rin,  Porter,  tuhl,  and  Moore 
have  given  their  support  to  the  same  theory. 

Tell  el- Kadi  rises  out  of  a  dense  jimgle  of  thorn- 
bushes  and  rank  weeds.  '  Its  circumference  is  about 
half  a  mile,  and  its  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
eighty  feet.  There  are  some  traces  of  old  foundations, 
and  heaps  of  large  stones  on  the  top  and  sides  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  rim,  where  perhaps  the  citadel  or  a  temple 
may  have  stood.  There  are  also  ruins  in  the  plain  a 
short  distance  N.  of  the  tell.  There  are  doubtless 
other  remains,  but  they  are  now  covered  with  grass  and 
jungle'  (Porter). 

See  Rob.  BR;  Guirin,  GaliUe,  2338^.;  G.  A.  Smith,  HG, 
/.c;  PEF Mem.  \i-y)ff.\  Buhl,  Geog.  ^yj/.\  Moore,  Judges^ 
3^0. 

2.  For  Dan  in  Ezek.  27 19  AV,  see  Javan,  |  1^. 

T.  K.  C. 

DANCE.  'There  is  a  time  to  raise  the  death-wail 
and   a  time  to  dance,'  says  the  Preacher  (Eccl.  84). 


1.  Among  the 


We  have  not  now  to  disctiss  the  origin 


'  .  7*.  .  of  the  practice  of  dancing,  nor  its  con- 
Effvnt  ate  section  with  funeral,  as  well  as  with 
^^  *  *  festival,  observances.  We  may  assume 
that  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  an  expression 
of  joy,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  music  and  song. 
The  musical  instrument  employed  may  be  no  better 
than  a  wooden  drum  ;  ^  but  without  some  music  there 
can  be  none  of  that  rhythmic  movement  which  we  call 
dancing.  The  principal  occasions  of  dancing  are,  in 
an  ancient  community,  religious.  If  these  assumptions 
are,  as  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  true  for  Polynesia, 
still  more  obviously  are  they  true  for  early  Eg>'pt  and 
Babylonia.  The  happy -tempered  Egjrptians  loved 
their  various  dances,  and  cultivated  the  art  both  in 
public  and  in  private  festivities,  both  in  war  and  in 
peace ;  but  the  primary  impulse  was  religious.'^  In 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  too,  the  art  of  dancing  flourished. 
'  To  dance '  {rakddu)  is  a  synonym  for  '  to  rejoice ' ; 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  singers  (music  and 
singing  naturally  go  together  with  dancing)  that 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  was  made  to  send  singers  as 
well  as  other  women  of  the  palace  to  Nineveh  (Prism 

Inscr.339)* 

Neither  Egypt  nor  early  Babylonia,  however,  can  be 
presumed  to  have  influenced  the  primitive  IsraeUtish 
2  Amonf  the  *^^^^"^S'  except,  indeed,  through  the 
Bfidonhi  Canaanites.  Of  much  greater  import- 
ance are  oiu-  scanty  notices  of  Arabian 
dancing.  What  the  Bedouin  dancing  is  to-day  can  be 
seen  as  near  to  civilisation  as  Jericho.  Wild  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  without  rhythm  and  measure.*  There  are  also  still 
some  relics  of  the  primitive  religious  dance.  Besides 
the  dancing  at  the  merry  Circumcision  Feast  {mutayyin)^ 
combined  with  sacrifice,  there  is  the  well-known  custom 
of  'circumambulating'  the  Ka'ba  or  Holy  House  at 
Mecca  seven  times.  This  procession  is  a  true  substitute 
for  a  very  old  heathen  rite.*  The  prince -poet  Imra- 
al-Kais  likens  a  herd  of  wild  kine  (ox  antelopes)  to 
a  group  of  girls,  gown-clad,  going  swiftly  round  the 

1  Gill,  From  Darkness  to  Light  in  Polynesia^  252. 

*  See  Erman,  Egypt^  2x6. 

«  Correcting  KBt<,^  by  Del.  Ass,  HWB  257 3. 

4  Cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  Ipi. 

5  See  We.  Ar.  Heid.^)  106,  i6q;  and  cp  Hesiod,  Theog.  259 
(the  Muses  dancing  round  the  altar  on  Helicon);  Thucyd. 4 
30 ;  Liv.  269 ;  Verg.  Mn.  8  285 ;  Plut.  Tfus.  21,  ix'^ftvm  wtpX 
rby  Ktpaiwva  fitafiSv. 
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Daw4r  or  sacred  stone.  Mohammed  himself  could 
not  abolish  this  custom.  The  procession  round  the 
Kaaba  is  really  the  Hajj :  this  term  is  now  applied  to 
the  Mecca  pilgrimage ;  but  its  root-meaning  plainly  is 
to  go  in  a  circle  |cp  Ps.  107  27  I3in*)- 

Pre-Islamic  Arabia  explains  much  that  is  characteristic 
in  Israelitisb  life.     This  is  specially  true  of  religious  rites. 

--  -  .         The  chief  original  Hebrew  term  for  a 

^^*  religious  dance  was  doubtless  :n,  hag. 
The  rendering  *  feast '  or  '  festival '  will  indeed  suffice  in 
most  cases,  but  only  because  religious  festivals  necessarily 
included  the  sacred  dance,  at  least  as  long  as  the  sacred 
stones  remained  in  the  sanctuaries.  In  Ps.  118  27 
Cheyne  {/^sa/ms^^^)  renders  '  Bind  the  procession  with 
branches,'  with  reference  to  the  swiftly  moving  proces- 
sion which  took  the  place  of  the  older  dance ;  Baer, 
more  boldly,  'Bind  the  dance'  (i.e,  the  dancers). 
Unfortunately,  the  text  of  this  passage  is  not  free  from 
corruption ;  *  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  permissible  to 
recognise  the  sacred  dance  in  Ex.  10  9,  '  Let  my  people 
go  that  they  may  keep  a  feast  with  dancing  to  me  in  the 
desert' — not  that  all  would  take  part  in  the  dance: 
the  dancers  would  represent  the  people,  all  of  whom 
would  'rejoice  before  Yahw6,'  as  the  phrase  was. 
Perhaps  we  may  compare  i  S.  30 16,  if  c*im  (applied 
to  the  Amalekites  who  had  plundered  Ziklag)  means 
'  circling  in  the  sacred  dance'  (see  BDB).  At  any  rale, 
in  Ps.  424  [5]  the  best  sense  is  obtained  by  reading,  not 
2^n  jion,  'a  multitude  that  kept  holyday'  (AV),  but 
D*3iSn  jton,  'the  music  of  those  who  kept  festival'' 
il^Dn,  'music,'  Am.  623  Ezek.2613).  That  dancing  is 
here  referred  to,  however,  is  not  evident 

Words  for  dancing  in  general,    (i)  pTO,  fiAik,  or  PD^,  Hhi^ 

{Arab,  ^ahika.  *  to  laugh,'  whence  madhakun  *  mimus ' ;  Syr. 

gthakh  I  (9  itcu^cif)  meaning  '  to  sport, 

4.  or  VoCftbnlftiy.  or'  jest.'    Though  commonly  used  to 

denote  any  kiiw  of  sport  (Gen.  21  o, 

RVmsr.  'playing*;  268  RV  'sportrng"),  it  may  denote  simply 

*  dancing '  (see  2  S.  6  5  =  i  Ch.  13  8  Judg.  16  25  Jer.  31  4). 

2.  In  late  writings  we  meet  with  "y"^  rdkadky  prop. '  to  leap.' 
I  Ch.  1629;  Ass.  ral^iidu  [see  above];  Syr.  rtfutdA^  Pa.  'to 
dance,'  Aph.  'to  lament'  {^laHgere)\  Tg.  ISO;  0  hfx^vBojL^ 
CKifnav ;  cp  Ar.  raka4a^  '  to  move  the  feet,  to  hop.' 

3.  The  root  *?in>  ^''A  '  to  writhe,  whirl/  Judg.  21  a i  (whence 
7^ no,  md/id/f  nVinO,  fnfhdlahf  'dance,'  x^'P*^)  suggests  a  more 
intricate  movement. 

4.  Lastly,  we  have  in  aS.  616  the  two  air.  Xty.  ItB, 
pizziz,  and  T313,  kirkfr  (the  latter  also  in  v.  14)  (Ar.  karra^  *  to 
advance  and  retreat,'  karkara^  id.\  aS.  614  TSnsp,  Targ., 
na^,  Pesh.  mtlabbaJi^  Vg.  saltaba().  Most  probably,  how- 
ever,' 137301  )„<B0  should  rather  be  read  n^TDl  nDflO  (Che.) ; 
the  former  of  these  participles  is  justified  by  the  facts  brought 
together  by  Toy,  J  BL  16  178/  1*97 1),  which  show  that  nos 
{^dsah\  the  root  of  TOS,  means  virtually  'to  dance,'  and  the 
latter  by  the  authority  of  i  Ch.  15  29. 

Dancing,  then,  was  of  the  essence  of  a  primitive 
religious  festival.  It  was  not  the  choral  dances  (n^no) 
fi    A  nart  of  ^^^  provoked  the  wrath  of  Moses  (Exod. 

nrind^ivA    32 19) :  Miriam's  '  dances'  were  evidently 

*^|.   .  congenial  to  all  (Exod.  15 20/.  ;  cp  Judg. 

reugion.  ^^^^  iS.18  6  21  u  [12]).  It  was  the 
worship  of  the  steer-god  that  angered  the  great  leader. 
The  Hebrews  never  ceased  to  be  religious  dancers, 
though  the  form  of  the  ceremony  may  have  changed. 
Some  idea  of  the  early  rite  may  be  gained  from  the 
account  in  2  .S.  6 14  of  David's  dancing  '  before 
Yahwe'  {i.e.,  before  the  ark  ;  cp.  v.  5).  Michal  indeed 
took  her  husband's  act  amiss.  She  was  too  un- 
imaginative to  see  the  meaning  of  a  practice  which  was 
beginning  to  be  antiquated.  She  thought  that  by 
leading  the  dance  in  such  attire,  and  mixing  with  the 
common  people,  her  husband  was  playing  a  part  which 

1  Che.  reads — 

Make  melody  with  dancing  (7^n03)  and  with  timbrels, 
Make  melody  to  our  king,  make  melody. 
*  Che.  FsainuC^). 
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was  within  the  province  of  a  woman  only,  and  imworthy 
ofhis  character  and  office.  David  s  answer  well  expresses 
his  own  dev'outness,  though  he  cannot  have  guessed 
what  issues  of  world-wide  importance  hung  upon  the 
transference  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  * 

Again,  at  the  great  religious  crisis  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  it  is  not  the  'dancmg'  that  Elijah  disapproves, 
but  its  connection  with  a  bad.  foreign  religion.  The 
prophets  of  Baal,  we  are  told,  'leaped' — i.e.,  danced 
after  a  special  rite — around  their  altar,  not  eucharistic- 
ally,  but  as  suppliants  ( i  K.  1 8  26).  Elijah,  though 
too  confident  of  his  God's  favour  to  attempt  to  work 
upon  him  by  ritual,  does  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
ncs  ( '  to  leap ' )  in  his  taunting  address  to  the  Israelites 
{v.  21).'*  Indeed,  Toy  seems  to  have  shown  that  the 
spring- festival  called  Pesah  (EV  Passover)  derived  its 
name  from  the  dances  (nos.  see  above.  §  4  4)  connected 
with  it.  A  conservative  prophet  like  Elijah  could  never 
have  opposed  religious  dances. 

Indeed,  one  may  fairly  say  that  prophecy  itself — at 
any  rate,  that  represented  by  Elisha — was  under  some 
obligations  to  dancing.  The  inspiration  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  guilds  of  prophets  (see  Prophecy) 
was  prepared  for  by  music  and  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  body  (cp  iS.  lOion  I920-24).  It  was  the  vdXd 
proceedings  of  prophets  when  in  this  preparatory  state 
that  degraded  the  whole  order  in  ^he  eyes  of  many 
Israelites  (cp  2  K.  9ii).  It  is  difficult,  when  looking  at 
dervishes  performing  their  exercises,  not  to  think  of  the 
so-called  '  sons  of  the  prophets '  (again  see  Prophecy). 
'  Ulemas  and  dervishes  with  the  chief  muftis  at  their 
head  were  leaping,  bounding,  swaying  their  arms,  and 
whirling  in  time  to  the  din  of  drums,  trumpets,  and 
cymbals  which  followed  them '  (Tristram). 

For  the  stated  religious  ritual  of  the  pre-exilic  age 
we  are  ill-provided  with  authorities.  Still,  we  know  that 
A  Af  fA«Hv«la  ^**®  three  great  festivals  (especially 
6.  AJ»  lesuvais.  ^^^  ^^  Tabernacles)  were  celebrated 
with  an  exuberant  joy  which  expressed  itself  in  dancing. 
The  Psalter  proves  that  even  in  the  post-exilic  age 
dancing  as  well  as  music  formed  part  of  divine  sCTvice 
(see  Pss.  1493  150 4).  Eucharistic  procession  (no  doubt 
at  a  quick  pace)  round  the  altar  was  customary  (266. 
and  according  to  MT  [see  above],  II827).  Processions 
of  God  also,  which,  from  the  mention  of  maidens  with 
timbrels,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  dance- 
festival,  are  spoken  of  (Ps.  68 24 [25],  SBOT).  Ps.  876, 
however,  is  too  obscure  to  be  quoted. 

There  was  dancing'  at  tribal  and  family  festivals 
(cp  the  place-name  Abel-Meholah  [^.v.],  'dancing 
meadow ' ;  i  K.  19 16).  It  was  at  a  yearly  tribal  festival 
that  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  came  forth  for  choral 
dances  (Judg.  21 21  niSnaa  h^nh),  and  there  is  a  singular 
story,  which  almost  seems  like  an  attempt  to  accoimt 
for  marriage  by  capture  (see  M'Lennan,  Primitive 
Marriage),  respecting  the  Benjamites  who  chose  wives 
from  among  the  dancers  (niSVhsrrjo).  \\'e  must 
apparently  take  this  in  connection  with  the  curious 
custom  referred  to  elsewhere  (Canticles,  §  9  ;  Atone- 
ment, Day  of),  which  was  evidently  greatly  toned 
down  in  post-exilic  times.  The  young  men  and 
maidens  of  Jerusalem  danced  in  the  vineyards,  not 
without  results,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Ab  (this 
was  the  festival  of  Wood-carrying')  and  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  sang  edifying  songs  on  marriage 
(Mishna,  Tdanith,  iv.  8).  A  dance  performed  by  the 
chief  men  of  the  city  was  a  special  incident  in  the 
festivities  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.     At  the  close  of 

1  Che.  Aids  to  Criticism,  $$/. 

^  On  this  passage  see  KIo.,  and,  for  a  fuller  development  of 
the  meaning,  JQR,  July  1898  (p.  56S) ;  cp  Jastrow,  JBL^  i8^B, 
1 108^.  It  is  useless  to  compare  the  Phoenician  divine  title 
^oA^apiciof — i.e.,  npno  ^^3.  'Baal  of  dancing'  (Baethg.  Beitr. 
25  261) — and  other  similar  forms.  They  have  all  grown  out  of 
Melkart,  the  name  of  the  Baal  of  Tyre  (Texier). 

»  See  Jos.  if/ii.  176,  and  cp  Neh.  10  35  [36]  1831,  Del. 
Iris,  96. 
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the  first  day  men  of  piety  and  repute,  singing  hynins, 
danced  with  torches  in  their  hands.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  this  joy,  said  a  proverb,  has  seen  true  joy 
(Succa,  5  1-4).  Thus  the  severity  of  the  Law  could  not 
extinguish  the  impulse  in  the  Jewish  people  towards 
rhythmic  movement 

There  was,  however,  one  kind  of  dancing  against 
which  wise  men  protested.  It  is  no  doubt  of  Greek 
dancing-girls  that  Ben  Sira  is  thinking  when  he  warns 
his  readers  not  to  •  use  the  company  of  a  woman 
that  is  a  singer'  (Ecclus.94).  Hellenism,  indeed,  was 
even  more  dangerous  morally  than  religiously.  It  is 
just  possible,  too,  that  when  on  Herod's  birthday  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  came  forward  to  amuse  the  guests 
(iv  ry  tU<T<p,  Ml  146;  cp  Mk.  622  Lk.  1625)  her  style  of 
dancing  was  derived  from  the  pantomimic  solo-dance  of 
the  hired  female  dancers  of  Greece.  * 

The  few  occasions  in  the  Bible  in  which  dancing  is 

referred  to  may  be  said  to  have  an  interpretative  value. 

7    Biblical    ^'  ^^  "°^  always  necessary  to  mention 

**  that   a  happy  event  was   celebrated   by 

dancing,  because  early  readers  would 
supply  this  detail  mentally  for  themselves.  We  are 
thanld'ul,  however,  that  the  writers  did  sometimes 
mention  the  dancing,  and  that  so  they  interpreted  for 
us  many  other  passages.  Dancing  was  continually  in 
request  in  Israelitish  and  in  Jewish  society  (Jer.  8I413 
Mt.  11 17  Lk.  73a  1525).  Thus  (as  in  Assyrian) 
'  dancing '  and  *  rejoicing '  were  synonymous  terms 
(Lam.  5 15  Eccles.  84  Ps.  30 11  [12]).  It  is  an  improbable 
idea  of  Leyrer  {P/^£^'^^)  that  there  is  a  reference  to  a  kind 
of  square  dance  in  Cant.  7 1  [613]  (D^anon  n^hpa ;  see 
Mahanaim).  Much  more  safely  may  we  suppose  a 
reference  to  a  sword-dance,  such  as  Wetzstein  found  as  a 
part  of  the  wedding  ceremonies  in  Syria  (cp  Canticles, 
§  9).  Dancing  has,  of  course,  always  been  popular  at 
weddings  ;  and  the  virgins  in  the  parable  who  go  out  to 
meet  the  bridegroom  no  doubt  looked  forward  to  a 
merry  choral  dance.  Modern  Arabs  still  sing  and 
dance  with  lighted  torches  on  the  day  of  a  wedding. 

Lucian.    De   Saltat. ;    Spencer,    De   SeUtai.    vet.    Hebr. ; 

'Saltatio    in  Diet,    of  Ck.  and  Rom.   Antigq.\    'Tanz'  in 

/'i?^(2)152o6;  Riehm,  ^W^^(«>  1636/;  Wetz- 

Literature,   stein,  Zeitsck.  far  Ethnol.    1873,  p.   285/  ; 

Franz  Delitzscb,  Iris  (ET),  189-206  :  Tristram, 

Eastern  Customs^  207-210;  Grove  (Lilly),  Daticittg  (^g^)\  R. 

Voss,  Dcr  Tanz  tt.  seine  Gesch.  ('69). 

DANIEL  {h^T[,  Kt.;  Kr.  hv^^T\  [Bit  and  Ginsb.], 
Ezek.  141420  283  ;  Wn — i.e.,  God  is  my  judge,  or,  the 
defender  of  my  right ;  AanihA  [B{<AQr].  The  name 
Vkji  occurs  in  a  Palmyrene  inscription  (De  Vogii^,  La 
Syrie  centraU,  no.  93).  On  the  name  Daniel  in  E^k., 
see  the  suggestion  in  Enoch,  §  i. 

1.  A  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  righteousness 
(Elzek.  ;  see  above).  This  Daniel  appears  to  have 
become  proverbial,  as  did  Noah  and  Job;  but  when 
and  where  he  was  thought  to  have  lived  we  are  not  told. 

2.  A  Jewish  captive,  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Babylon  *  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim '  when  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  (Dan.  I126),  and  to  have  become, 
through  his  supernatural  wisdom,  chief  of  the  sages  of 
Babylon  and  the  minister  of  successive  dynasties.  The 
latest  date  mentioned  in  his  life  is  the  third  year  of 
Cyrus  (Dan.  10 1;  cp,  however,  I21).  Outside  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  it,  the  only  biblical  passages  which  mention  this 
Daniel  are  i  Mace.  2  60  and  Mt.  24  15  (  =  Mk.l3i4). 
The  former  contains  only  a  didactic  reference  to  the 
story  of  the  lions'  den.  The  latter  apparently  makes 
Jesus  speak  of  *  Daniel  the  prophet ' ;  but,  as  the  form 
of  the  citation  shows,  it  is  rather  the  evangelist  who 
speaks  (cp  B.  Weiss,  Das  Matthausevang.  508).  See 
Daniel,  Book  of. 

1  Or,  if  Oriental  analogies  be  prefSerred,  we  may  consult 
Thomson,  LB,  555-6 ;  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs,  208 ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  1 240  294/1 ;  cp  also  Ennan,  Anc.  Eg.  249-25o). 
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3.  A  priest  of  the  line  of  Iihamar  in  Ezra's  caravan  (see  Ezra, 
i.  8  2  ;  li.  8  15  (i)  d\  Ezra  82  =  1  Esd.  8  29  vyofinAof  [BJ,  -yoiiaijX 
[A],  a  corrupiiun  of  ha.v%n\K\o^\  not  =  (iunialiel,  as  van  Hoo- 
nacker) ;  and  signatory  to  the  covenant  (see  Kzra,  i.  |  7),  Neb. 
106  [7].  Among  his  contemporaries  we  find  a  Mishael  (Neh. 
8  4),  an  Azariah  (Neh.  IO2  [3J),  and  a  Hananiab  (Neh.  10  23  [24]). 
Cp.  Dan.  1 7. 

4.  One  of  the  six  sons  born  to  David  in  Hebron  ;  his  mother 
was  Abigail  (i  Ch.  3  i  ;  see  David,  811,  iii.  d).  According  to 
Be.  the  name  is  miswritten  for  Delaiah  (cp  ®);  but,  as  Klo. 
more  plausibly  thinks,  it  is  rather  a  corruption  of  Dodiel 
(^•?*1'^);  <&A»-  reads  AoAovta— />.,  Aa6ovta  =  Dodiah  (nni),  an- 
other form  of  the  same  name.  Cp  the  names  Dodai,  Dodo, 
Dodavahu.  (Sb,  however,  has  Aa/Avti}A ;  Jos.  (^«/.  vii.  I4) 
AoWiyAos.  The  ||  2  S.  8  3  has  Chilcab  (3"^?)  in  MT.  but  »bal 
has  AoAovta ;  the  other  versions  (Cod.  243,  in  Field,  1  5^0)  A^to. 
Chileab,  though  adopted  by  Ki.  {fZ)xxon.  SBO'I'),  is  surely 
wrong  1  (cp  Berackoth,  4/1).  This  was  David's  second  son,  and 
after  the  death  of  Amnon  would  be  the  heir  to  the  throne.  H  is 
brothers  Absalom  and  Adonijah  played  so  important  a  pntt 
that  it  is  surprising  that  nothing  is  told  of  their  elder  brother. 
Perhaps  he  died  early  or  was  removed. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.     If  we  adopt  the  mediaeval 

division  of  the  book  into  twelve  chapters,*  the  first  six 

1   Snh      ^^^"^  ^  narrative  half,   which  can  be  dis- 

diviaions.  '*"8^'s^^  naturally  enough  from  the  second, 
in  which  Daniel  records  his  visions.  More 
important,  however,  than  any  such  division  into  twice 
six  chapters  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
the  book  is  not  historical  but  parenetic :  it  aimed  at 
exhortation  and  encouragement  It  falls,  accordingly, 
into  several  more  or  less  detached  and  (so  to  speak) 
indef)endent  pieces  or  pictiu-es,  designed  to  lift  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  its  original  readers,  the  contemporaries  of 
the  tyrant  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  above  the  oppressive 
present  to  the  heights  of  a  glowing  piety  and  a  strong 
spiritual  faith.  These  detached  pieces,  of  which  there 
are  ten,  Ewald  groups  so  as  to  divide  the  book  into  [a) 
an  introductory  part  (chap.  \f ) ;  (^)  a  second  part  (chap. 
3-6),  containing  four  narratives  prefiguring  events  ;  and 
{c)  a  third  part  (chap.  7-12),  containing  four  prophetic 
pieces.  This  threefold  division  is  favoured  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  twice  four  pieces  contained  in  parts 
{b)  and  {c)  then  serve  as  further  amplifications  of  part 
{a) — for  {a)  also  contains  a  narrative  prefiguring  events 
(chap.  1 ),  and  a  Messianic  prophecy  (chap.  2)  in  which 
four  kingdoms  (corresponding  to  the  four  beasts  of 
chap.  7 )  are  followed  by  the  everlasting  Messianic  king- 
dom which  brings  the  history  of  the  world  to  its  close. 

The /Irst  of  the  ten  pieces  thus  indicated  (chap.  1)  tells  how 

Nebucnadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  after  a  siege  and  capture  of 

Jerusalem  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 

2.  Contents.  Judah  (605  b.c.),  took  Daniel  and  three  other 
youths  of  noble  descent  from  Judah  to  Babylon, 
where  he  had  them  brought  up  for  the  service  of  the  royal  cotirt. 
Casual  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  sacred  vessels  having 
been  conveyed  to  Babylon — ^as  the  author  intends  afterwards 
(chap.  6)  to  speak  of  theur  desecration — and  we  are  told  with  some 
minuteness  of  the  scrupulosity  with  which  Daniel,  Hananiab, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah  guarded  themselves  against  certain  pollu- 
tions, and  how  marvellously  God  rewarded  tnem  for  this  :  when 
they  came  to  stand  before  the  king,  he  found  them  ten  times 
better  than  all  the  magicians  and  enchanters  in  his  realm. 

The  second  piece  (chap.  2)  relates  an  astonishing  proof  of  the 
supernatural  wisdom  of  Daniel,  by  means  of  which  ne  was  able 
to  save  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  other  magicians,  llie 
king  insists  on  having  the  dream  which  has  disturbed  him  not 
only  interpreted  but  also,  first  of  all,  recovered  for  him,  and 
Daniel  meets  the  unreasonable  demand.  The  great  image  seen 
by  the  king  is  interpreted  as  signifying  by  its  head  of  ^old  the 
present  kingdom  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  whilst  the  remaining  V»x\s 
of  the  body,  of  silver^  brass,  and  iron,  are  referred  to  three  King- 
doms which  are  destined  to  follow  the  Babylonian.  The  fourtn 
kingdom,  to  which,  as  a  divided  kingdom,  the  legs  fof  iron)  and 
the  feet  (partly  of  iron  and  partly  of  clay)  correspond,  is  followed 
by  the  everlasting  kingdom  set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven.  lust 
as  the  stone  cut  out  without  hands  breaks  in  pieces  the  whole 
image,  and  itself  becomes  a  great  mountain  that  fills  the  whole 

*  3rV  '^^  SkVd  i*  the  beginning  of  V*3*3k''  »  3  is  a  miswritten 
fragment  (for  j)  of  the  true  name  of  David's  son  fcp  Names, 
I  4X  Kerber's  derivation  of  the  name  from  '  Caleo  is  surely 
too  ^ecarious  {Hebr.  Eigennam.  36). 

8  The  division  into  chapters  has  been  unskilfully  made  at  three 
points :  chap.  11  ought  not  to  begin  till  11 2b  \  and  in  MT  chaps. 
S  and  6  ought  to  end,  as  in  EV,  with  S  30  and  631  [61]  respec* 
lively. 
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earth,  so  every  earthly  dominion  must  give  way  before  the 
imperishable  km^dom  of  God. 

In  the  third  piece  (3 1-30)  we  are  told  how,  as  a  punishment 
for  their  refusal  to  worship  the  great  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadrezzar  had  set  up,  the  three  friends  of  Daniel  (himself 
silently  passed  over)  were  cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
and  how  at  last,  when  the  fire  had  not  been  able  to  hurt  the  men 
of  Judah  who  had  been  thus  steadfast  to  their  faith,  the  great 
king  was  compelled  to  do  homage  to  their  god. 

T\ie/0urih  piece  (4i  [3  3i]-4  37  [34])  telLs,  in  the  form  of  a 
{H^oclamation  by  Nebuchadrezzar  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  whole 
world — a  form  which  is  not  carried  out  with  uniform  consistency 
— how  an  evil  dream  (which  the  king  himself  in  this  instance 
relates)  had  thrown  him  into  dismay,  and  how  Daniel  alone  was 
able  rightly  to  interpret  the  vision,  prophesying  to  the  king  that 
as  a  punishment  for  his  pride  he  shoula  for  a  \ox\^  time  be  bereft 
of  reason.  Nebuchadrezzar  is  thus  for  a  third  tune  coa<«trained 
to  give  the  glory  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven. 

Next,  in  xhc/i/th  piece  (51-631  [61]),  we  have  Belshazzar's 
feast  and  overthrow  :  we  are  told  how  in  a  wild  orgy  this  king, 
unwarned  by  the  fate  of  his  father  Nebuchadrezzar,  desecrated 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  thereupon  was  horror* 
stricken  by  the  miraculous  handwriting  on  the  wall.^  The 
explanation  of  this,  which  Daniel  alone  was  able  to  give,  was 
soon  shown  to  have  been  correct,  for  (hat  very  night  the  king 
was  slain,  and  his  crown  passed  to  Darius  the  Mede. 

The  sixth  piece  (6 1-28  [2-29]),  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
has  reference  exclusively  to  Daniel — ^just  as  a  corresponding 
section,  that  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  relates  only  to  his 
three  friends.  We  here  read  how  King  Darius  suffered  himself 
to  be  induced  by  his  nobles,  who  were  envious  of  Daniel,  to 
promulgate  the  foolish  decree  that  any  one  who  for  the  space 
of  a  month  should  offer  any  petition  to  god  or  man  should  be 
thrown  to  the  lions.  Naturally  Daniel  transeressed  this  com- 
mand ;  but  the  kin^.  who  had  been  compelled  against  his  will 
to  consign  his  faithful  servant  to  punishment,  soon  became 
convinced  of  his  error  by  the  protection  which  Daniel's  god 
vouchsafed  to  his  worshipper,  and,  condemning  the  accusers  to 
the  fate  which  they  had  prepared  for  Daniel,  commanded  all  his 
subjects  to  serve  Daniel's  god. 

The  seventh  piece  (7),  the  first  in  the  prophetic  section, 
is  a  picture  in  companionship  to  chap.  2,  and  dates  from 
the  first  year  of  Belshazzar,  not  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, to  which  the  first  group  of  four  pieces 
belong.  If,  moreover,  as  we  read  in  10 1,  the  last 
great  vision  which  Daniel  saw  immediately  before  his 
death  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
exactly  seventy  years  after  Daniel's  deportation  from 
ludah.  it  seenos  fitting  that  the  eighth  piece  also  should 
oe  assigned  to  the  Babylonian  period,  and  that  only 
the  last  two  prophetic  sections  should  be  given  to  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Most  of  the  years — they 
amoimted  to  an  ordinary  lifetime — that  Daniel  spent  in 
the  East  must  have  fallen  under  the  reigns  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kings ;  for,  whilst  Darius  the  Mede  was  already 
in  his  sixty-second  year  when  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  Babylon  (031  [61]),  Daniel  saw  only  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cyrus  the  Persian. 

In  chap.  7  we  have  Daniel's  account  of  his  vision  of  the  fotir 
beasts,  from  each  of  which  successively  the  supremacy  is  taken 
away  to  be  at  last  and  for  ever  bestowed  upon  the  Messiah,  one 
'like  a  son  of  man '  who  comes  from  heaven,  and  so  at  the  same 
time  the  kingdom  is  possessed  by  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 

If,  in  7  25,  the  angel's  interpretation  of  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  fourth  beast  has  already  unmistakably  pointed  to  a  king  who 
persecuted  the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  is  made  still 
more  apparent  in  the  r/j^A/A  piece  (in  the  interpretation  which 
Gabriel  gives  of  Daniel's  vision  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar) 
that  by  the  fourth  kingdom,  which  arises  after  the  reigns  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  to  understand  the  Grecian  empire 
of  Alexander  the  (jreat  and  his  successors.  By  the  reader 
acquainted  with  Jewish  history  the  description  of  the  horn  which 
at  first  was  small,  or  of  the  bold  overbearing  king  who  deprives 
the  Most  High  of  his  continual  burnt-offering  and  gives  up  his 
sanctuary  to  wanton  desecration,  and  at  the  same  time  rages 
furiously  against  the  holy  people,  cannot  fail  to  be  underst<^ 
as  referring  to  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175- 
16^  B.C.)  who,  by  his  relisious  edict  (1  Mace.  1  ^i/.),  designed 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cultus  throughout 
his  whole  dominions,  and,  by  setting  up  an  altar  to  the  Olym- 
pian  Zeus  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  Jerusalem  (Dec 
16S),  provoked  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees  i^6^).  The  eighth 
piece  contains  the  comforting  promise  that  after  2300  evenings 
ajnd  mornings  the  temple  of  God  will  be  again  restored  to  its 
rightful  position,  and  the  shameless  king  overthrown,  but  not 
by  human  hand. 

The  ninth  piece  (chap.  9),  after  a  prayer  of  Daniel 
which,  notwithstanding  its  borrowings  from  Ezra  9  and 

1  Qermont  (^anneau's  theory  (//4,  1886),  accepted  by  Nald. 
{ZA  1  414^)  and  Bevan,  that  the  mysterious  inscription  consists 
really  of  names  of  weights,  b  rejected  by  Behrmann.   See  Menu. 
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Neh.  9,  is  still  pathetic,  gives  Gabriel's  interpretation 
of  the  seventy  years,  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  as  mean- 
ing seventy  weeks  of  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the 
day  of  salvation  is  to  dawn. 

Whilst  this  vision  comes  to  Daniel  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede  over  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon,  the  last  or  tenth  piece  (chaps.  10-12)  is  dated 
from  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  his  successor.  In  corre- 
spondence with  the  great  importance  of  this  last  vision 
is  the  long  introduction,  after  which,  by  a  sketch  (chap. 
11)  mainly  devoted  to  the  complicated  relations  be- 
tween the  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  picture 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  the  final  destiny 
of  the  people  of  God  is  brought  more  precisely  into 
connection  with  universal  history.  Chap.  12,  however, 
does  not  give  any  one  absolutely  precise  indication  of 
the  exact  time  when  the  troublous  days,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  known,  are  to  come  to  an  end  : 
it  vacillates  between  1290  and  1335  as  the  nimiber  of 
days  that  are  to  elapse  between  the  setting  up  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  and  the  coming  of  the 
glorious  time  of  the  end. 

The  view  taken  over  by  the  church  from  the  sjrna- 
gogue,  which  makes  Daniel  not  only  the  principal  hero 
A  AnthArahin.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  author  of  the  book,  has 
•^  not  unreasonably  passed  current  among 
theologians  down  to  the  present  century.  To  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  th«  book  appears  to  claim  to  have 
been  written  by  Daniel.  The  narratives  in  the  first  six 
chapters  do  not  expressly  make  this  claim  ;  but  in  7  a 
we  find  Daniel  himself  presented  as  the  narrator  by 
the  use  of  the  first  person  singular.  The  use  of  the 
third  person  in  chaps.  1-6  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
chap>s.  7  and  1 0  is  not  against  the  authorship  of  Daniel 
(cp  Am.  7  12^).  who,  at  the  beginning  of  chap.  8  and 
of  chap.  9.  speaks  in  the  first  person  in  giving  the 
date.  The  close  connection  of  chaps.  1-6  with  the 
visions  which  follow  may  fafa-ly  be  held  to  carry  over  the 
claim  for  Daniel's  authorship  to  the  beginning  of  the 
book  also.  No  attentive  reader  will  allow  himself  to  be 
4  fTnitv  '"'^'^  ^^  ^°  ^^  oneness  of  the  authorship 
^*  of  the  book  by  the  fragmentary  or  detached 
character  of  the  ten  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  he 
attentively  observes  how  the  earlier  portions  allude  to 
the  later,  and  conversely  how  the  later  portions  attach 
themselves  to  the  earlier,  and  how  the  same  general 
manner  of  presentation,  thought,  and  language  pervades 
the  whole. 

The  organic  unity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  denied  by  Reuss  and 
Lagarde.  has  been  once  more  defended  by  Frhr.  von  Gall  in  a 
monograph  (see  below,  |  23).  The  grounds,  however,  which  he 
offers  (123^)  for  regarding  94-20  as  a  late  insertion  are  no  more 
than  plausible.  The  contents  of  this  section  are  of  a  higher  tjrpe 
than  those  of  the  hymns  in  the  apocr>-phal  additions  to  Daniel. 
A  certain  solemn  fulness  is  characteristic  of  the  liturgical  style, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  passages  which  may  have  served  the  author 
as  his  models— ^.^.,  EzraO  and  Neh.  0.  Von  Gall's  changes  in 
92/!  are  arbitrary ;  the  change  in  the  names  of  God,  which  is 
quite  appropriate,  proves  nothing.  It  is  a  pure  fancy  that  the 
author  of  Daniel,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
does  not  regard  misfortune  as  penal ;  see  4  34  6  22  30,  etc.  Be- 
sides, if  we  expunge  9  4-20,  how  much  remains  for  chap.  9?  Only 
ten  verses.  "This  is  surely  not  enough  for  the  ninth  of  the  pieces 
which  form  the  book. 

What  has  been  said  as  to  the  true  tmity  of  the  book 
5.  Interchange  '"  °"'y  apparently  contradicted  by  the 

^^^^  *    the  Aramaic  language  in  a  book  other- 
wise written  in  Hebrew. 

This  interchange  of  language  has  eivenrise  to  many  hypotheses. 
Spinoza  thought  the  first  seven  i^apters  might  be^  an  extract 
made  in  the  time  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  fi-om  old  writings  of  the 
Chaldaeans  (cp  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1508^:).  Huetius,on  tne  other 
hand,  suggested  that  the  whole  Hook  of  Daniel  had  been  origin- 
ally written  in  Aramaic,  and  shortly  afterwards  translated  into 
Hebrew,  and  that,  the  original  work  having  been  partly  destroyed 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  Seleiicida:,  the  text  was  restored  by 
borrowing  the  Heb.  sections  that  we  now  have  from  the  Heb. 
version  (cp  Berth.  Eiml.  1S44.  i549.)-  It  is  hardly  an  improve- 
ment on  this  view  when  J.  D.  Prince,  adopting  the  theory  of 
Lenormant  and  Bevan,  says  :  '  The  work  was  probably  written 
at  first  all  in  Hebrew ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
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reader,  whose  language  was  Aramaic,  a  translation,  possibly 
from  the  same  pen  as  the  original,  was  made  into  the  Aramaic 
vernacular.  It  must  be  supposed  then  that,  certain  parts  of  the 
Heb.  manuscript  being  losi,  the  missins  places  were  supplied  from 
the  current  Aramaic  translation '  (i?«w*  o/ Dantei  ['<x\y  p.  13X 

The  hypothesis  that  'the  Heb.  edition  was  partly  destroyed 
in  the  troubled  Seleucidan  period,  and  the  missing  portions 
supplied  from  the  Aramaic  version,'  leaves  unexplained  why 
the  change  of  language  should  occur  precisely  at  24^  wliere 
the  Aramaic  language  happens  to  be  mentioned.  This  name 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  although  '  the  author  of  Daniel 


satisfactory  is  the  assertion  that  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ  such  Palestinian  Tews  as  were  able  to  read  books  at  all 
could  hardly  understand  any  Hebrew.  Reusch  is  right  when 
he  says  {EtnL  in  das  AT\*^,  1870,  p.  118):  'The  change  of 
language  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  section  that  caimot  be 
divide<r(2  4),  which  shows  that  the  author  was  so  familiar  with 
both  languag^es  that  he  could  glide  from  one  into  thfc  other 
without  noticmf^  it,  sukI  could  assume  for  a  great  proportion  of 
his  contemporaries  a  knowledge  of  them  both.'  No  one  asserts, 
as  Prince  expresses  it,  that  oolh  languages  'were  used  quite 
indifferently ' :  the  author  of  Daniel  and  his  readers  were 
ceruinly  more  at  home  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  When 
Prince  asks  why  chap.  7,  *  which  is  indivisible  from  the  succeed- 
ing prophetic  Hebrew  portioas,'  was  written  not  in  Heb.  but 
in  Aram.,  we  may  answer  that  chap.  7  was  written  in  the 
same  Aramaic  idiom  as  chap.  2  simply  in  order  to  make  every 
obscr>'ant  reader  feel  that  the  book  was  one,  and  that  the  four 
visions  were  inseparable  fircmi  the  six  narratives.  ^ 

The  change  of  dialect  is  made  quite  naturally  thus : 
In  chap.  2  the  author  has  introduced  the  '  Chaldeans '  as 
speaking  the  language  which  he  believed  to  be  customary 
with  them ;  afterwards  he  continues  to  use  the  same 
language  on  accoimt  of  its  greater  convenience  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  original  readers,  both  in  the  narrative 
portions  and  in  the  following  (seventh)  chapter,  tlie 
piece  in  companionship  to  chap.  2 ;  for  the  last  three 
visions  (8-12)  a  return  to  Hebrew  was  suggested  by  the 
consideration  that  this  had  from  of  old  been  the  usual 
sacred  language  for  prophetic  subjects.  Whether  the 
Aramaic  of  Daniel,  which  is  closely  allied  to  that  in 
Ezra,  can  really  be  taken  as  historically  the  language 
spoken  in  the  Babylonian  court  in  the  sixth  century  a  c. , 
or  for  the  native  language  of  the  Chaldaeans,  cannot  be 
discussed  until  we  have  faced  the  whole  question  of  the 
historical  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  book  (see  §  10). 
It  is  enough  in  the  meantime  to  say  that  the  Aramaic 
or  'Chaldee'  [X)rtion  of  Daniel  cannot  possibly  have 
formed  an  independent  work ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
change  of  language  serves  to  bind  the  different  paiXs  of 
the  work  into  a  firmer  tmi , . 

The  position  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  reference  to 
historical  fact,  a  question  most  intimately  boimd  up 

A  Ruiffa   ^*^^  ^        °^  *^  ^^*®'  *^^"*  ^  discussed  to 
VS«?       advantage  only  after  we  have,  in  a  piu-ely 

01  Tinon.  exegeticalway(Bleekin/Z>7',  i860,  p.  53^), 
firmly  established  the  fact  that  makes  for  the  unity  of 
authorship  in  all  five  prophetic  pieces(chaps.  2and  7-12) : 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  range  of  vision  in  each  case 
reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  in 
whom  afflicted  Israel  discerned  the  culmination  of  all 
that  had  been  hostile  to  God  in  all  history,  and  that, 
with  Epiphanes'  destruction,  which  is  regarded  as  immi- 
nent, the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  time  is  expected.  This 
done,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  other  weighty 
reasons  for  fixing  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
at  a  date  shortly  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  IV. 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  exilic 
Daniel  seems  to  prophesy  about  things  that  are  to 
happen  several  centuries  afterwards  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  chap.  11,  where,  for  example,  reference  is 
made  in  z^.  18  to  the  victory  which  the  Consul  Lucius 
Scipio  gained  over  Antiochus  III.  at  Magnesia,  in  Lydia, 
in  190  B.C. ,  or  in  v.  30  to  Popilius  Lasnas,  who  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  Senate  forced  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
in  1 68  B.C.  to  quit  Egypt  with  great  precipitancy,  upon 

1  Considerations  of  space  prevent  us  from  considering  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  v.  Gall  (123)  that  it  is  not  yet  critically  estab- 
lished that  the  LXX  was  based  on  the  text  in  the  two  languages, 
or  the  complicated  hypotheses  of  KOnig  (.EmL  384)  and  Ryssel 
{TLZ,  1895,  coL  56oyCX 
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which  the  king,  as  we  learn  firom  1  Mace.  \y>f., 
wreaked  his  wrath  upon  his  Jewish  subjects.  Although 
predictions  of  this  sort  are  nowhere  fotmd  in  the  writngs 
of  the  prophets  of  the  OT  (cp  Prophecy),  orthodoxy 
was  long  accustomed  to  taJce  special  delight  in  con- 
templating predictions  which  had  been  so  wonderfully 
fulfilled  (cp  the  case  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  Is. 
4428).  In  the  present  century,  however,  as  the  historical 
sense  became  quickened,  difficulties  began  to  present 
themselves  against  assumptions  which  were  contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  the  prophetic  writings  and  foimd  their 
support  merely  in  the  dogma  of  a  magical  inspiration. 
-.  In   spite  of    Pusey's  energetic   warn- 

AatlochSfrV. '"8  'gainst  '  half-measures,'  modern 
^^^^^  apologists,  pressed   by  the  constantly 

increasing  historical  difficulties  caused  by  cuneiform 
decipherments,  have  been  driven  more  and  more  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  '  half- measures '  thus  deprecated,  so 
that,  as  Bevan  {Dan.  8)  humorously  says,  *  the  defenders 
of  Daniel  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  cutting  Daniel  to  pieces. ' 

It  may  suffice  if  reference  is  made  here^  to  but  one  of  the 
equally  arbitrary  and  nugatory  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  save  the  authenticity  of  the  book  as  a  whole  by  surrendering 
its  oneness  of  authorship.  Z&ckler  in  his  exposition  of  the  liook 
of  Daniel  ('70)  declared  11  5-39  to  be  a  later  interpolation ;  be 
had  come  to  see  quite  clearly  that  such  a  piece  of  history  could 
never  have  been  penned  by  an  exilic  prophet.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  just  as  vain  as  the  attempt  made  elsewhere  to 
chan^  tne  name  of  Cjrrus  (Is.  46 1)  into  an  appellative,  for  it  left 
altogether  out  of  accotmt  Dan.  243  and  the  relation  of  that  verse 
to  1 1 6  17.  These  two  verses  treat  of  two  unlucky  intermarriages 
between  Seleucids  and  the  Ptolemies:  name^,  v.  6,  of  the 
marriage  of  Berenice,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelphus, 
with  Antiochus  II.  Theos,  and  r.  17,  of  that  of  Cleopatra 
(daughter  of  the  Seleudd  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  and 
thus  sister  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes),  from  whom  all  the 
Kgyptian  Cleopatras  have  taken  their  name,  with  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes.  But  these  marriages  are  quite  plainly  alluded  to 
in  243,  where  we  read  as  follows  regardmg  the  kingdom 
represented  in  the  vision  by  the  legs  of  iron  and  the  feet  partly 
of^iron  and  partly  of  clay  :  *  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  iron 
mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the 
seed  of  men,  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to  another,  even  as 
iron  doth  not  mingle  with  clay.'  From  this  it  follows  at  once 
that  by  the  fourth  kingdom  in  chap.  2  is  meant  that  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  which  became  divided  into  that  of  the  Seleucids  and 
that  of  the  Ptolemies  (the  other  kingdoms  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  have  here  no  interest  for  the  author,  and  are,  there- 
fore, passed  overX  But  if  in  chap.  2  the  first  of  the  four  kingdoms 
has  been  made  out  to  he  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Greek  to  be 
the  fourth,  it  follows,  fi-om  what  we  are  told  of  the  dynasties 
imder  which  Daniel  himself  lived,  that  the  second  and  the  third 
kingdoms,  touched  upon  so  lightly  in  Daniel's  interpretation  in 
2 19,  must  be  the  Median  and  the  Persian.  Still  more  clearly 
than  in  chap.  2  does  the  author's  special  interest  in  the  period  of 
the  fourth  kingdom  disclose  itself  m  the  visions  of  Daniel ;  the 
relations  of  the  people  <A  GoA  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  possess 
such  great  importance,  because,  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
this  tyrant — which  is  to  be  brought  about  without  human  inter- 
vention (cp234  45  with  8  2^) — the  Messianic  kingdom  is  forth- 
with to  be  set  up.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  reference 
to  Antiochus  Lpiphanes  is  as  plainly  manifest  in  the  second 
vision  (89-14  33-35)  as  it  is  in  tne  last  vision  (11 31-4:),  which 
occupies  Itself  wholl)r  with  the  reign  of  this  king.  Chap.  12 1  7 
IX /.  also  relates  to  his  persecution  of  the  saints  and  its  longed- 
for  cessation.  To  the  unprejudiced  interpreter  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  doubt  that  in  the  three  other  pieces  also  the 
range  of  vision  is  limited  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Wluit  is  true  of  24^  is  true  also  of  78^  20 j^,  where  the  little 
horn  (cp.  89X  to  whose  power  the  saints  are  delivered  up  for 
three  limes  and  a  half  (cp  7  35  with  12  7),  must  again  be  the 
same  persecutor  who  had  made  himself  so  hateful  to  the  Jews. 
The  same  holds  good,  finally,  of  chap.  9.  Here  the  sixty-two 
year-weeks  which  follow  the  first  seven  present,  it  is  true,  a 
historical  difficulty  which  will  have  to  be  discussed  (see  |  20^ ; 
but  thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  'anointed  one'  in 
O26  is  the  high-priest  Onias  III.,  who  was  put  to  death  in  171 
B.C,1  so  that  the  last  year-week  comes  down  to  164  B.C.,  and 
the  suspension  of  sacrifice  and  offering  which  is  predicted  in 
0  37  for  the  second  half  of  this  week  enables  us  plainly  to  see 
that  it  is  the  action  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  that  is  referred  to. 

Now,  on  the  assumption  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  understand  how,  out  of 

8.  Authenticity.  *^^  ^^^  P'^^  ^*"  T^i^^  it  is  composed. 

'    so  many  as  five,  in  which  the  coming 

of  the  Messianic  kingdom   is  predicted,   should  stop 

short  at  the  reign  of  a  Seleucid  sovereign  whose  king- 

1  Cp.,  however,  Israel,  |  69. 
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dom — not  to  speak  of  the  Greek  kingdom  out  of  which 
it  and  the  other  Seleucid  kingdoms  had  arisen — had  no 
existence  in  the  days  of  the  exilic  Daniel. 

Even  the  early  father  Hippoljtns  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  allusions  to  the  history  of  the  Seleucidae  and  the 
Ptolemies  which  occur  in  the  book  of  Daniel ;  but  it 
was  the  Neo-platonist  Porphyry  {olf.  304  A.  D. )  who 
first  drew  the  right  inference  from  the  acknowledged 
facts,  and  took  Daniel's  professed  authorship  to  be  a 
mere  literary  form,  ascribing  the  book  to  a  Jew  who 
wrote  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  As, 
however,  this  denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
came  from  an  opponent  of  Christianity,  it  produced  no 
effect.  It  was  necessary  that,  within  the  Church  itself, 
a  truly  scientific  and  historical  method  of  dealing  with 
the  OT  should  arise.  *  This  has  at  last  come  to  pass. 
As  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  generatiops,  we 
can  safely  hold  it  to  have  been  established,  as  one  of  the 
ascertained  results  of  science,  that  in  chap.  7  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  fourth  beast  the  Grecian  Empire,  by 
the  eleventh  horn  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  and  by  what  is 
related  regarding  this  horn  the  religious  persecution  under 
that  king  ;  as  also  that  the  author  of  the  book  wrote  in 
his  reign.  A  fundamental  rule  of  all  sound  exegesis 
was  violated  when  the  utterances  of  chap.  7  were  not 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  other  four  parallel  texts, 
but  were  torn  from  their  connection  in  the  book  in 
order  to  give  them  a  meaning  divergent  from  the  sense 
of  the  rest  of  the  book,  as  if  the  fourth  beast  signified 
not  the  Grecian  but  the  Roman  Empire.  To  interpret 
the  four  kingdoms  as  denoting  those  of  Babylonia, 
Medo- Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  seems,  indeed,  by 
grouping  the  Medes  and  Persians  imder  one  empire, 
to  offer  a  series  which,  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
can  be  more  easily  accepted  than  that  of  Babylonia, 
Media,  Persia,  and  Greece ;  but  this  last  series  alone 
gives  the  true  sense  of  the  book,  which  represents  the 
Median  kingdom  of  Darius  as  being  the  second  of  the 
four  world-monarchies,  and  places  this  as  an  indepen- 
dent intermediate  link  between  the  Chaldoean  and  the 
Persian  monarchies  (cp  61  [631]  8320  9 1),  distinguishing 
it  quite  plainly  from  the  Persian,  which  it  makes  out  to 
be  the  third.  With  our  perfectly  certain  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  there 
never  was  any  such  Median  empire  between  those 
of  Babylonia  and  Persia  (cp  Persia),  the  authenticity 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  falls  to  the  groimd.  Quite 
apart,  however,  from  the  numerous  contradictions  of 
history  to  be  afterwards  spoken  of  (§  10,  etc. ), — contra- 
dictions which  absolutely  exclude  the  supposition  that 
the  author  was  an  eye-witness  living  during  the  period 
of  the  'exile,' — the  fact  that  the  horizon  of  the  book  is 
throughout  bounded  by  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  fierce  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  with 
whose  fall  the  Messianic  salvation  is  represented  as 
being  ushered  in,  makes  it  abundantly  plain  that  the 
figure  of  the  exilic  Daniel  is  employed  only  as  a  literary 
form.  The  Messianic  hope  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  this  special  form  so  early  as  during  the  '  exile,  *  but 
only  under  the  oppression  of  the  SjTian  tyrant  who 

1  Gunkel,  Schdfif.  325.  (Doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  were  uttered  again  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Hobbes  {Leviathan^  83)  and  Spinoza  {Tract,  theol.  polit. 
10) ;  but  Anthony  Collins,  the  *  free-thinker,'  was  the  first  who 
treated  the  subject  with  something  like  modern  thoroughness. 
As  Lechler  has  shown,  the  eleven  grounds  which  Collins  adduces 
{Scheme  0/  Literal  Prophecy^  1726,  p.  149^)  are  mostly  those 
on  which  recent  criticism  relies  for  proving  the  Maccal>£ean  date 
of  Daniel.  It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
critical  doubts  were  confined  to  sceptical  theologians.  Richard 
Bentley,  scholar  and  apologist,  had  reached  oy  1701  a  con- 
viction of  the  late  origin  of  Daniel.  Jebb  in  his  monograph 
(97/^)  makes  too  light  of  Beniley's  doubts.  ^  In  spile  of 
Whiston's  somewhat  disparaging  language,  it  is  clear  that 
Bentley  found  serious  difficulties  ooth  in  the  narratives  and  in 
the  predictions  of  Daniel,  in  consequence  of  which  he '  supposed 
the  book  to  have  been  written  after  the  time  of  Onias  the  high 
priest,  and  that  this  Onias  was  Daniel's  Messiah '  (see  Whiston's 
Memoirs  by  himself^  Lond.  1749,  p.  ifcS/I)  Whiston  was  a 
Boyle  Lecturer.  1 
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sought  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  to 
compel  the  Jews  to  adopt  the  idolatrous  worship  of 
Greece. 

ITie  book  of  Daniel  being,  as  Wellhausen  well  describes 
it  (I/G^K  240  /. ),  'a  hortatory  and  consolatory  writ- 
9  Aim.  *"^  ^^^  *^  persecuted,  designed  to  strengthen 
and  cheer  them  by  the  knowledge  that  within 
a  very  short  time  the  overbent  bow  will  break,'  its 
author  was  able  to  allow  himself  great  freedom  in  the 
use  of  his  materials.  His  aim  was  not  the  commimica- 
tion  of  historical  information.  Using  as  a  vehicle  the 
materials,  historical  or  unhistorical,  that  tradition  had 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  availed  himself  of  the  literary 
artifice  of  employing  the  name  of  the  exilic  Daniel  to 
gain  weight  for  the  ethical  and  religious  truths  which 
he  desired  to  set  forth.  *  As  in  the  cases  of  Job  and 
Jonah,  so  also  in  that  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  if  the  standard  of  strict  historicity  is 
applied, — a  standard  by  which  the  book  is  not  in  the 
least  intended  to  be  tried.  We  find  in  it  (cp  Kamph. 
10.  Unconcern  ^^"^A  16/,  28  j?:.  45)  not  only 
abont  hUmtarv  ^^^y  n»stoncal  errors  but  also,  fre- 
^^^*^*  quently ,  a  magnificent  unconcern  about 
historical  possibilities,  of  which  the  author,  in  spite 
of  his  great  literary  art,  certainly  was  not  always 
conscious.  If  it  is  permissible  to  find  in  68,  no  less 
than  in  the  demand  mentioned  in  2 11,  a  scornful  refer- 
ence to  that  religious  edict  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
which  the  pious  Jew  could  regard  only  as  a  piece  of 
insanity,  these  passages  without  doubt  contain  other 
conscious  allusions  to  historical  fact.  In  many  cases, 
we  can  quite  confidently  conjecture  their  presence, 
though  we  do  not  always  quite  understand  them.  If  it 
is  only  with  diflftculty  that  we  are  able  to  form  any  visual 
image  of  the  fiery  furnace  (3),  or  of  the  lion's  den  (6), 
still  less  are  we  able  to  comprehend  how  Daniel,  who 
had  constantly  remained  steadfast  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  have  come  to  be  the  chief  of  the  heathen  Magi 
(243) ;  and  in  like  manner  we  fail  to  make  clear  to 
ourselves  how  Daniel  (cp  826  12 4)  could  have  managed 
to  secure  that  what  he  had  seen  should  remain  a  secret 
for  centuries.  The  matter  becomes  at  once  natural  and 
intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  exilic  Daniel  was 
simply  employed  as  a  literary  device  by  a  writer  of 
much  later  date,  who  regarded  the  fury  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  the  last  vbitation  of  the  people  of  God 
before  the  blessed  time  of  the  end  should  come. 
Anachronisms  and  historical  diflficulties  of  every  sort 
occur  throughout  the  whole  of  the  book,  not  only  in  its 
preliminary  narratives. 

Orthodoxy  shows  a  natural  reluctance  to  recognise 
the  unhistorical  character  of  the  book.  As  even  its 
latest  expounder, 2  although  dating  it  in  the  Maccabean 
period,  greatly  exaggerates  its  historical  value,  and 
justifies  himself  in  his  refusal  to  recognise  its  true 
character  by  urging  that  in  substance  the  book  is  not 
pure  invention,  but  rests  upon  tradition,  it  seems  fitting 
to  call  attention  to  one  outstanding  instance  in  which 
tradition  is  no  guarantee  of  historical  truth,  before  we 
proceed  to  enumerate  some  samples  of  the  unhistoricity 
of  the  book.  — Among  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Daniel  contained  in  <S,  that  of  the  '  Dragon  at  Babel' 
(cp  Schr.  in  Riehm's  HWB)  is  certainly  not  pure  inven- 
tion. This  legend,  which  in  its  present  literary  form 
is  very  late,  had  already  been  brought  into  relation 
with  the  old  Babylonian  mythology  by  Schrader  and 
Ball  (Wace,  Apocr,  ii.  348  ff.)\  but  quite  recently 
Gunkel  («/  sup.  320^)  has  conclusively  shown  that 
what  lies  at  the  root  of  it  is  the  primeval  Babylonian 
myth  of  the  conquest  of  the  Chaos-monster  or  the  great 

t  *  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  he  derived  some  part^  of 
these  narratives  from  Jewish  or  Babylonian  i>opular  stories. 
But  even  if  we  accept  this  conjecture,  the  historical  setting,  the 
moral  purpose,  and  the  skill  in  presentation  are  all  his  own  * 
(Che.  EB^),  art.  '  Daniel '). 

8  Georg  Behrmann,  Hand-commentar,  1894. 
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dragon  Tiamat  by  the  god  Marduk.^  Instead  of  merely 
pronouncing  this  apocryphal  narrative,  as  Zockler 
{Apocr.  ['91],  215  221)  somewhat  imprudently  does, 
foolish  and  silly,  we  ought  rather  to  learn  from  it  that 
dependence  on  ancient  tradition  is  not  incompatible 
with  complete  unhistoricity. 

As  a  contemporary,  the  author  of  Daniel  1121-39  was 
in  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  depict  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
his  two  Egyptian  campaigns  ;  but  for  the  concluding 
portion  of  ch.  11  he  can  no  longer  be  taken  as  a  historical 
source,  inasmuch  as  w.  40-45  go  beyond  the  author's 
present ;  the  actual  course  of  events  in  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  perished  on  an  eastern  raid  in  the  Persian 
city  of  Tabae  in  164  B.C.  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
the  author's  anticipation  that  the  king,  after  a  successful 
expedition  against  Egypt,  was  to  meet  his  end  suddenly 
in  Palestine. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was 
written  during  the  life -time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

11  LanffnAffA   '^^  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to   a 
.  jjan^oagQ.  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^  post-exilic  period 

is  forced  upon  us  also  by  its  language. 

The  many  Persian  words  in  the  book  are,  in  the 
mouth  of  Daniel,  anachronisms  which  clearly  testify 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  as  also  testifies 
the  use  of  the  word  Kasdim  ( EV  '  Chaldaeans '  [g.  v.  ])  for 
the  Babylonian  priests,  soothsayers,  or  magicians. 
True,  our  book  sometimes,  in  agreement  with  those 
prophets  who  lived  under  the  new  Babylonian  kingdom, 
understands  by  the  Kasdim  the  people  who  had  the 
predominance  in  Babylon  (cp  Dan.  38  6309 1  with  Is. 
43 14)  ;  but  it  stands  alone,  opposed  not  only  to  the 
Assyrio-Babylonian  usus  loquendi  but  also  to  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  OT,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  everywhere 
else  (cp  224,  etc.)  makes  Kasdim  synon)mious  with 
'  Magi,'  a  practice  which  is  found,  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Babylonian  empire,  in  Greek  and  Roman 
authors.  As  the  number  of  words  borrowed  from 
Persian  certainly  exceeds  a  dozen,  the  few  Greek  ex- 
pressions do  not  come  so  much  into  account ;  but 
attention  is  worth  calling  to  psanUrin  in  Dan.  3$, 
because  this  form,  alongside  of  the  Greek  psalterion, 
proves  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  dialect  (which 
substituted  n  for  /),  and  because  it  b  in  the  case  of  this 
word  that  the  Semitic  derivation  of  the  foreign  words  in 
Daniel,  so  much  insisted  on  in  the  apologetic  interest, 
is  strikingly  seen  to  be  untenable. 

The  non- Hebrew  language  of  Dan.  24^  is  introduced 
as  being  the  speech  of  the  '  Chaldaans,'  and  is  kept  up 

12  Aramaic     ^^  ^^  author  down  to  the  end  of  chap. 
Aramaic.    ^^  because  in  his  time  (though  not  so 

in  2  K.  18 26)  both  languages  were  readily  understood  ; 
it  is  thus  possible  for  us  to  form  definite  conclusions  as  to 
its  character.  Although  it  is  called  Aramaic  correctly, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  intended  to  be  taken  as  the  language 
of  the  '  Chaldaeans,'  and  this  on  any  assumption  involves 
a  historical  error.  The  biblical  Aramaic  (see  Aramaic 
L.\NGUAGE,  §  3  /. )  is  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
West  Aramaic  group  and  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
language  of  the  Targums  and  of  the  Palm)rrene  and 
other  inscriptions.  We  know  also  that  this  language, 
of  which  the  remains  preserved  to  us  come  for  the  most 
part  from  Palestine,  did  not,  as  the  language  of  current 
intercourse,  supersede  the  old  Hebrew  (which  had  now 
begun  to  assert  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  sacred 
language)  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  B.C.  The 
actual  language  of  the  '  Chaldaeans '  also  we  know  from 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  to  have  been  Semitic,  but 
very  different  from  the  West  Aramaic,  so  that  Luther's 
free  translation  of  24 — 'Then  spake  the  Chaldees  to 
the  king  in  Chaldee ' — is  indeed  exegetically  correct  but 
historically  false.  ,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
avoid   supposing   that  Aramaic  was   confounded  with 

1  Similarly  Marduk  reappears  later  in  the  Christian  knight 
St.  George. 
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•  Chaldaean,'  it  is  maintained  that  the  court  language  at 
Babylon  was  Aramaic,  we  may  p>oint  to  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the  old  Aramaic  inscriptions,^  which 
abundantly  show  that  the  Aramaic  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  spoken  in  Babylon  in  the  sixth 
century. 

How  little  the  Book  of  Daniel  can  be  depended  on  in 
matters  of  history  appears  from  its  very  first  verse.  Not 
i«  JKKuk  v  only  do  the  real  contemporaries  (cp  Jer. 
13.  misiiaKeB  ^^^  Ez.  267)  ofthefamous  Chaldaean  king 
^S-niCB*  ^j^ll  juj„  Nebuchadrezzar ;  but  also  Strabo, 
in  transliterating  the  name,  comes  near  the  cuneiform 
form.  In  Dan.  1 1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  is  given 
in  a  later  corrupt  form  (with  n  instead  of  r)  in  connection 
with  the  unhistorical  statement  (cp  Jer.  25 1  36 1 9  29)  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  in  the  third  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  Whatever  be  the  case  with  the  rest  of 
the  OT,  Daniel  betrays  no  trace  of  acquaintance  with 
cuneiform  ;  the  error  made  in  4  8  [5]  is  an  urgent  warn- 
ing against  any  attempt  to  interpret  the  writing  on 
the  wall  in  5  25  by  reference  to  the  real  speech  of  the 
•Chaldaeans.'  In  4  8  [5]  Daniel's  name  Belteshazzar, 
which  is  already  taken  in  the  LXX  to  be  the  same  as 
Belshazzar  (5i),  the  name  of  the  alleged  last  Babylonian 
king,  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  divine 
name  Bel  (Is.  46 1),  although  Bel-Sar-usur  (that  is,  '  Bel 
preserve  the  king ' )  and  Belatsu-usur  (that  is,  '  may  his  life 
be  preserved ' )  are  philologically  distinct.  ^  It  would  take 
us  too  far  afield  were  we  to  show  how  even  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's insanity  and  the  equally  unhistorical  conception 
of  Belshazzar  or  even  of  the  legendary  Darius  the  ^Iede 
(whom  Xenophon's  romance,  the  Cyropadia,  cannot 
make  a  historical  person)  carry  us  back  to  traditions  which, 
widely  different  as  they  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
been,  were  in  any  case  greatly  distorted.  How  strained 
are  the  author's  relations  with  history  can  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  chap.  Waf.  As  only  two  Babylonian  kings  are 
known  to  him,  so  he  knows  of  only  three  Persian  sovereigns 
besides  Cyrus  (10 1),  their  names  being  those  of  the  four 
that  occur  elsewhere  in  the  OT  (cp  Kzra45-7)  \  ^  Xerxes 
is  clearly  intended  by  the  fourth,  this  sovereign  is  made 
to  be  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes  (whom  he  really  pre 
ceded),  and  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

In  these  circumstances  Driver's  correct  statement 
(IntrodA^)  5 10)1  that  '  the  book  rests  upon  a  traditional 

lA  D     iAi    ^^^^'*''  ought  not  to  have  been  followed 

th  hi^  ^y  '^^  statement  that  '  Daniel,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  was  a  historical  person,  one 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  in  Babylon. '  A  book  which  does  not 
admit  of  being  used  as  a  historical  source,  save  for  the 
author's  own  time,  cannot  possibly  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  existence  of  an  exilic  Daniel.  When  we  cast 
about  us  for  information  concerning  Daniel  independ- 
ent of  our  present  book,  we  find  that  the  name  Daniel 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  OT,  being  met  with  (see 
Daniel  L  i)  only  once  on  perfectly  historical  ground; 
and,  moreover,  what  is  very  remarkable,  we  find  also 
in  Ezra's  time  (see  Daniel  i.  3)  a  Mishael,  an  Azariah, 
and  a  Hananiah  (cp  Dan.  16) — a  coincidence  of  rare 
names  which  led  Bleek  to  conjecture  that  our  author  had 
thrown  back  the  contemporaries  of  Ezra  by  more  than 
a  century  in  order  that  he  might  represent  them  as  living 

1  Cp  Dr.  IntrodM  503  /  (the  language  of  Daniel,  [c]  end). 
We  possess  monuments  of  the  official  use  oT  Aramaic  for  the  times 
of  the  Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Persian  supremacies, 
which  indicate  that  there  was  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  parts  of 
speech,  such  as  the  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  which 
have  special  value  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  a  language, 
a  notaole  difference  of  form  between  the  older  and  the  younger 
Aramaic  Whilst  the  old  Aramaic  of  the  inscriptions  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifth  centuries  B.C.  has  ^i,  kt  suid  ,i3t,  in  biblical 
Aramaic  these  much  used    particles  have  the  forms  *^    M^ 

and  nyi.  The  Book  of  Daniel  is  thus,  in  its  use  of  1  for  the 
older  I,  quite  in  agreement  with  what  we  know  of  the  usage 
prevailing  in  Aramaic  inscriptions  and  books  dating  from  the 
last  centuries  d.c.  and  the  first  centuries  a.d. 

'  On  the  name  and  asserted  kingship  of  Belshazzar,  and  on 
Darius  the  Mcde,  see  Belshazzar,  Darius,  i. 
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in  the  time  of  the  '  exile '  at  a  heathen  court,  and  showing 
an  example  to  his  countrymen  under  the  oppression  of  the 
heathen.  This  hypxDthesis  and  that  of  Cheyne  ( OPs.  107) 
are,  at  any  rate,  preferable  to  the  view  of  Ewald,  who 
places  the  original  Daniel  among  the  North  Israelitish 
exiles  at  the  court  of  Nineveh  {Prophets,  5xii). 

In  confirmation  of  the  date  (during  the  lifetime  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes)  already  made  out.  we  have  many 
1 R  Oth  \  additional  facts  which  point  to  the  early 
*-  J  ^  AtS^  Maccabean  period  even  if  they  do  not 
*  enable  us  to  fix  the  time  with  absolute 
precision.  Among  these  are  the  argununta  e  si  lent  io 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  Daniel  is  not  named  by  the 
son  of  Sirach  who  wrote  about  190  B.C.  (Ecclus.  48 
y.),  and — a  still  weightier  argument — by  the  complete 
absence  of  any  influence  of  Daniel  upon  post -exilic 
prophetic  literature.  Conversely  this  book,  to  which  the 
angelic  names  Gabriel  and  Michael,  the  resurrection  (12  a ; 
cp  EscHATOLOGV),  and  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
that  included  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (92)  are 
known,  plainly  reveals  its  dependencenot  only  on  Jeremiah 
and  Kzekiel  but  also  on  the  post-exilic  Book  of  Zechariah. 
If  the  absence  of  Daniel  from  Ecclus.  4 9  6- 10  is  itself  a 
proof  of  late  origin,  a  still  stronger  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  found  its  place  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  not  in  the 
second  division,  the  collection  of  prophetic  books,  but 
in  the  third  or  last  division,  between  Esther  and  Ezra 
(cp  Canon,  §  49).  Not  until  the  time  of  the  LXX 
(which,  moreover,  has  treated  the  text  of  Daniel  in  a 
very  arbitrary  fashion)  does  it  find  a  place,  after  Ezekiel, 
as  the  fourth  of  the  '  great '  prophets,  and  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  once  in  the  NT  ^  Daniel  is  designated  as  a 
prophet. 

The  very  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  MT  of  Daniel  in 
the  LXX,  particularly  in  chaps.  3-6,  and  the  false  inter- 
iA  a  Ir  pretation  of  925  ^  {Idbhiiim,  'weeks' 
traiislaUons.  «^"^*^""d^  ^i^^  hbklm  'seventy") 
«»«MMM*iMvu».  tjrought  It  about  that  long  before 
Jerome's  time,  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel  (already 
employed  by  Irenteus)^  superseded  the  LXX  in  ecclesi- 
astical use.  Though  Theodotion  did  not  remove  the 
apocryphal  additions  not  found  in  MT,  yet,  by  making 
use  of  Aquila's  version,  he  brought  the  text  of  the  LX.K 
into  closer  relation  with  MT.  From  a  MS  (Cod.  Chisi- 
anus)  of  the  LXX  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Chigi,  not 
very  old,  but  supplied  with  Origen's  obeli  and  asterisks, 
an  edition  of  the  LXX  Daniel  was  published  at  Rome  in 
1772,  and  another  and  better  one  by  Cozza  in  1 877.  The 
Syriac  Hexaplar  version  of  Paul  of  Telia,  edited  by  Bugati 
in  1788  and  photographically  reproduced  by  Ceriani  in 
1874,  is  justly  held  to  be  purer  than  the  text  of  the  Cod. 
Chisianus  (Swete's  87),  which  is,  indeed,  full  of  errors. 
The  text-critical  importance  of  0  is,  for  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  fortunately  very  small ;  so  far  as  the  integrity 
of  the  consonants  of  the  original  text  is  concerned,  the 
book  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  the  whole  OT. 

As  distinguished  from  the  older  prophets  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  apocalypse  (cp 
Dan.  2i9\  It  makes  a  revelation  of  the  coming  end  of 
the  world,  although  in  a  veiled  manner,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  open  speech.  Upon  the  basis  of  his  study 
of  earlier  writers  (92),*  and  conscious  of  his  own  divine 

1  In  Mt.  24  15,  but  not  in  the  i|  Mk.  13  14. 

'■*  Porph>T>',  too,  made  use  of  Theodotion's  translation,  and 
even  (according  to  Jerome's  expres«s  testimony)  regarded  it  as 
the  original  (cp  Bevan,  op.  cil.  3). 

3  Following  out  a  suggestion  of  NOldeke  {A  it  test.  Litt.  224X 
Prof.  Bcvau  has  ofleredthis  interpretation  of  9 2,  'I  understood 
the  number  of  years  by  the  Pentateuch,'  the  special  reference 
being  to  Lev.  2t5  is  21  24  28,  where  it  is  declared  that  the  Uraelitcs 
are  to  be  punished  seiten  times  for  their  sins.  '  The  70  weeks 
become  intelligible  if  we  suppose  that  the  author  of  Daniel  com- 
bined Jer.  25  1 1  29  10  with  Lev.  26  18^'  'The  70  years  of 
Jeremiah  were  to  be  repeated  7  times,  and  at  the  endof  the  490th 
year  the  long -promised  deliverance  might  be  confidently  ex- 
pected.' But  the  expression  'seven  times '  has  here,  as  in  Prov. 
§4 16,  simply  the  sense  of  *  often.'  The  text  in  9  2  cannot  ascribe 
to  Daniel  a  compreiunsion  of  'the  number  of  the  years  by  the 
(holy)  books,'  because  such  a  comprehension  is,  as  a  fact,  only 
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enlightenment,  the  author  wrote  his  work  of  admonition 
and  comfort  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Daniel ;  it  is  only 

17  PMndo-  ip*ora'^ce(cp  the  excellent  remarks  of  Ball 
nvmitv   '  '"  Wace's  .^/ocr.  2307)  or  misapprehen- 

^^  ^*  sion  that  can  lay  to  his  charge  as  a  fault 
his  employment  of  a  literary  form  which  was  common 
throughout  antiquity.  We  must  not,  of  course,  unduly 
exaggerate  the  feeling,  no  doubt  prevalent  in  the  Mac- 
cabean period,  that  prophecy  had  become  extinct — a 
feeling  which  may  have  contributed,  along  with  other 
causes,  to  the  choice  of  this  literary  form.  Our  author 
pursues  the  same  lofty  moral  and  religious  aims  which 
were  sought  by  the  older  prophets,  and  it  is  l^  no 
means  his  intention  to  gratify  a  merely  idle  curiosity. 
In  presenting,  as  still  future,  past  occurrences  in  which, 
as  one  world-empire  perished  after  another,  he  saw  the 
hand  of  his  God  only  as  preparing  the  way  for  that 
which  was  still  really  in  the  future,  the  do>Mifall  of  the 
last  and  most  direful  enemy  of  the  good,  and  the  coming 
of  Messiah's  salvation,  there  was  a  double  advantage. 
The  people  who  were  in  the  secret  were  able  to  recc^- 
nise  in  what  he  wrote  the  circumstances  of  their  ou-n 
time,  although  only  darkly  alluded  to ;  and  what  had 
happened  already  supplied  a  guarantee  for  the  certainty 
of  that  which  was  still  to  happen.  The  author  lives  in 
the  firm  faith  that  everything  has  been  fully  foreordained 
in  the  counsels  of  God  (cp  7 12) :  the  Almighty  is  steering 
the  whole  course  of  hbtory  towards  the  salvation  of  his 
people  (cp  Smend's  lecture  on  '  Jeuish  Apocalyptic'  in 

ZATiV,    1885.  p.   322/:).       Cp  ESCHATOLOGY. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  question  how  our  author  set 
about  fixing  by  computation  the  date  of  the  accomplish- 

18  ChroBo  '"^"^  ^^  ^^  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews, 
loirifial  d&tiJ  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^  *^  arrive  at  a  more  precise 
logical  aaui.  determination  of  the  date  of  his  writing. 
It  must  have  been  either  soon  before,  or  soon  after,  the 
purification  of  the  temple.  This  we  learn  from  the 
number  given  in  814.  As  already  said,  the  years  of 
weeks  (cp  3  Ch.  8621)  present  some  historical  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as,  after  the  first  seven  weeks  of  years  (which 
suit  the  Babylonian  '  exile  '),  instead  of  the  62  x  7  =  434 
years  of  the  interval  which  we  should  expect  to  find 
between  C>tus  and  the  death  of  Onias  III.  (538-171 
B.c ),  we  are,  according  to  the  actual  chronology  (which 
gives  367  years),  67  years  short.  As  the  Jewish  Hellenist 
Demetrius,  however,  who  wrote  about  210  B.C.,  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  precisely  similar  to  our  author's — 
a  mistake  which  could  easily  be  made  in  the  absence  of 
a  fixed  era — we  need  not  be  surprised  at  such  an  error 
in  a  book  historically  so  inaccurate  as  that  of  DanieL 
The  last  week  of  years,  which  begins  in  171  B.C.,  extends 
(precisely  reckoned)  to  164  B.C.,  and  it  has  certainly 
contributed  greatly  to  the  esteem  in  which  the  book  has 
been  held,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  actually  did  die  in 
the  year  164.  For  our  author  the  division  of  the 
seventieth  week  of  years  into  two  equal  parts  was  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  towards 
the  end  of  168  B.C.  the  Abomination  of  Desolation  was 
set  up,  and  idolatrous  worship  in  the  temple  began. 
The  three- years-and-a-half  which  remain  after  deduction 
of  the  historical  three -years -and -a- half  stand  for  the 
still  incomplete  period  of  the  last  and  greatest  tribula- 
tion in  the  course  of  which  our  book  was  written.  For 
the  correctness  of  this  second  number  (3^)  faith  had  to  be 
the  guarantee ;  and  that  it  was  known  to  be  a  roimd 
number  or  a  number  of  faith  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
vague  periphrasis  in  725  and  I27,  where  the  plural  'times' 
takes  the  place  of  the  linguistically  impossible  dual,  but 
also  by  the  three  numbers,  1150  (cp  the  2300  evenings 
and  mornings  in  814),  1290.  and  1335  days,  used  in  an 
approximate  way  to  express  three  years  and  a  half — 
apparently  with  precision  but  in  reality  only  in  round 
obtained  through  the  ant^el  in  7nf.  74*37.  Besides,  it  is  unnatural 
to  explain  the  phrase  '  the  books '  as  referring  to  the  Penta- 
teuch when  the  context  speaks  only  of  Jeremiah.  Behrmann's 
rendering  of  »rirp  (*  I  took  notice  of ')  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Be\-an  and  of  E V  (^  I  understood  *). 
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numbers.  Behrmann,  with  Coraill,  continues  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  book  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  164, 
because  the  number  in  8 14.  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
symbolical,  is  held  to  point  to  the  purification  of  the 
temple  as  having  already  been  accomplished ;  but 
Cornill,*  reckoning  backwards  1150  days  from  25th 
December  265  B.C.,  sought  to  make  out  27th  October 
x68  as  the  probable  date  of  the  religious  edict  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  difference  of  45  days  be- 
tween the  number  in  12  n  and  that  in  12  za,  which  it  is 
merely  arbitrary  to  attempt  to  explain  as  a  gloss,  points  to 
months  of  30  days.  In  that  case  the  1290  days  {v.  xi), 
or  43  months,  would  fit  in  if  w  e  were  to  add  an  inter- 
calary month  to  the  42  months  of  the  three  years  and  a 
half.  However  we  may  reckon  (cp  H.  Oort  in  TA.  T  28, 
450  ['94]).  the  end  of  chap.  9  forbids  the  dissociation 
of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  from  the  final 
close  so  decidedly  that  the  present  writer  now  imites 
with  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  in  preferring  the  usual 
view,  according  to  which  814  still  lies  in  the  author's 
future,  and  holds  the  date  of  the  book  to  be  165  B.C. 

When  the  book,  which  rapidly  became  popular,  first 
began,  perhaps  as  early  as  150  B.C.  (cp  i  Mace.  I54 
19  ADOcrvDhal  259/).  to  be  translated  by  Egyptian 

'  AilditionA.  J^^*  *"^°  Greek,  the  legends  of  Susanna, 
and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (cp  Bevan, 
45),  which  may  very  well  have  had  an  independent 
circulation, 2  had  certainly  not  as  yet  been  taken  up 
into  it.  In  fact,  as  late  as  the  fifth  century  A.  n.  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  Polychronius  that  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  was  still  absent  alike  from  the  Syriac 
version  and  from  the  original  text.  We  cannot  tell  at 
what  date  it  was  that  these  apocryphal  additions  (which 
are  contained  in  all  the  MSS  that  have  reached  us) 
were  taken  up  into  the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  Daniel.  In 
view  of  the  great  popularity  of  their  contents,  shown  by 
the  variety  of  the  forms  in  which  they  are  presented,  we 
can  only  conjecture  that  they  must  have  been  adopted 
comparatively  early  (the  book  from  the  first  was  freely 
rendered  rather  than  faithfully  translated  in  the  LXX), 
although  the  growth  of  the  four  different  Syriac  texts  of 
Susanna  (cp  Wace,  2  330/.)  may  have  been  later.  The 
so-called  genuine  LXX  text,  which  we  possess  in  the 
Cod.  Chisianus  (Sw.  87)  and  (in  Syriac)  in  a  valuable 
Milan  MS  (cp  Swete,  Stptuagint,  vol.  3,  p.  \\f. )  contains, 
of  course,  the  additions  just  as  fully  as  do  the  many  MSS 
which  give  us  Daniel  in  the  text  of  Theodolion,  already 
described  above  (§  16)  as  a  revision  of  the  LXX.  Swete 
(as  above)  has  conveniently  printed  together  the  text  of 
Theodotion,  which  obtained  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
that  of  the  LXX,  which  had  lain  in  oblivion  for  almost 
fifteen  centuries.  Even  if  we  suppose,  with  SchUrer 
{PRE^)  I640),  that  the  LXX  text  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  Daniel  legend  received  new  develop- 
ments in  Greek,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  additions 
to  the  Greek  Daniel  had  been  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  balance  of  probability  is  that 
they  were  not  translated  from  any  Semitic  source,  but 
were  originally  written  in  Greek  (cp  Pusey,  Daniel,  Z7^f-  )• 
They  are  distinguished — as  indeed  is  the  LXX  version 
of  Daniel — from  the  Jewbh  Greek  that  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  the  LXX  by  their  purer  and  more  elegant  diction  ; 
another  indication  in  the  same  direction  is  the  well- 
known  play  upon  Greek  words  in  Susanna  {w.  54/ 
58/.,  cp  Holmtree),  which  even  Julius  Africanus  urged 
as  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  piece  in  his  letter  to 
Origen,  who  wished  the  narrative  to  be  retained  in  the 
canon.  As  Protestants  are  in  no  way  bound  by  the 
20  SnsamiA.  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (cp 
B«*»a«na-  Wace.  Apocr,  I368/. ).  which  declares 
the  apocryphal  additions  to  be  true  history,  and  as  we 
hardly  require  a  full  enumeration  of  reasons  such  as  is 
given,  e.g.,  by  Reuss  (Diis  A  T  ubersetxt,  1894.  7  411/ ) 
in  proof  of  the  imhistorical  character  of  the  Susanna 

1  See  his  Die  Siehsig  Jakrwochtn  Darnels^  1889. 
>  Cp  above,  |  lo. 
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legend,  we  are  able  to  approach  without  an)!  prejudice 
the  question  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally 
written.  It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  in  view  of 
the  small  extent  of  the  additions — plainly  the  work  of  a 
Hellenistic  Jew  (or  Jews) — and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  poor  language  it  is 
always  possible  by  free  translation  to  imitate  any  play 
upon  words  whatever,  we  have  not  the  means  that  would 
enable  us  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  original 
language  was  Greek. 

To  estimate  the  additions  correctly,  we  must  consider 
their  substance  rather  than  their  present  Greek  form. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  literary  frwdom  which  is  mani- 
festly presupposed  by  their  present  form  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Susanna  legend  appears  in  several  shapes  (cp 
Salmon  in  Wace.  p.  xlvi).  it  is  clear  that  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  traditional  matter,  and,  like  the  canonical 
book  itself,  cannot  be  regarded  as  pure  invention.  So 
long  ago  as  1832  Zunz  {Gottesdienstl.  Vorir.  \^i  f.) 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  traces  are  preserved  in 
the  Haggada  of  wonderful  doings  of  a  Daniel  famous 
for  his  wisdom — e.g.,  the  fight  with  the  dragon,  already 
mentioned,  in  Midrash  Ber.  Kab.  par.  68  (in  Wtinsche's 
transl.,  Leipsic,  1881.  p.  334).  As  for  the  position  of 
the  legend  of  the  beautiful  Susanna,  whom  Daniel 
(represented  in  r.  45  as  a  very  youthful  boy)  saves 
from  the  false  accusation  of  the  two  elders  by  his  wise 
judgment,  Theodotion,  for  the  sake  of  the  presumed 
chronological  order,  has  placed  it  before  Dan.  1  (though 
after  chap.  1  would  be  more  appropriate),  while  the  LXX 
and  Vg. ,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  as  a  thirteenth  chapter 
after  the  twelve  canonical  chapters  ;  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
being  a  fourteenth.  Daniel's  wise  judgment  recalls  1  K. 
%\(iff.\  but  the  lascivious  old  men  recall  still  more  Ahab 
and  Zedekiah,  the  two  adulterous  false  prophets  living 
in  Babylon  and  threatened  by  Jeremiah  (cp  Jer.  2920-23 
with  Sus.  V.  57),  about  whom  the  Talmud  and  Midrash 
have  so  much  to  say.  BrllU  even  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  the  explanation  of  the  flower-name  Susanna 
in  the  Midrash  Wayyikra  Rabba,  par.  19  (p.  129  in 
Wtinsche's  transl.),  and  Ball  (Wace,  2330)  would  fain 
have  it  that  the  piece  is  an  anti-Sadducean  '  tendency ' 
writing.  More  likely  is  the  connection  suggested  by 
Ewald  (GK/<*'  4636)  of  the  Susanna  story  with  a  Baby- 
Ionian  legend,  an  allusion  to  which  occurs  in  the  Koran 
(Sur.  296),  of  the  seduction  of  two  old  men  by  the 
goddess  of  love. 

While  in  Susanna  Daniel,  as  his  name  implies, 
appears  as  a  judge,  he  comes  before  us  in  the  other 
21  Bal  and  '^°  related  pieces — Bel  and  the  Dragon 
theDnmn.''^  ^^^^^  <^  w.  24  28)  — which  im- 
me  mv^n.  ^j^diately  follow  in  all  MSS  and  editions, 
as  the  successful  opponent  of  heathenism,  distin- 
guished for  wisdom  and  piety.  In  the  first  of  the  two, 
Daniel  convinces  the  king  (called  Cyrus  only  in  Theod. ) 
of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of  Bel,  who 
pretended  that  their  god  was  an  actual  living  deity, 
while  it  was  they  themselves  with  their  wives  and 
families  who  consumed  the  food  and  drink  offered  to 
Bel.  After  the  execution  of  the  priests  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  helpless  B€l  and  his  temple  (v.  22)  we  read 
{trv.  23-42)  of  further  exploits  of  Daniel  in  Babylon. 
He  subdued  the  invulnerable  dragon  (Job  41 18  [26]^) 
which  they  worshipped  with  divine  honours,  by  throw- 
ing indigestible  substances  into  its  jaws,  whereupon 
the  king  at  the  instigation  of  his  enraged  people  caused 
the  destroyer  of  their  gods  to  be  cast  into  the  lions'  den 
(cp  Dan.  6) ;  here  he  was  divinely  protected,  and  sup- 
ported by  food  miraculously  brought  to  him  firom  the 
land  of  Jud.ta  by  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (cp  Ezek.  83). 
In  0  87  (see  Sw. )  the  superscription  of  the  twofold  narra- 
tive of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  runs  :  •  From  the  prophesy  of 
Habakkuk.  the  son  of  Jesu.  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  *  Here, 
doubtless,  there  is  a  reference  to  some  Jewish  prophetic 
legend,  although  only  Theodotion  calls  this  Habak- 
kuk a  prophet  (see  Habakkuk).     The  only  addition 
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which,  strictly  speaking,  supplements  the  canonical  book 
of  Daniel  is  the  double  hymn  introduced  after  893, 
consisting  of  67  verses  numbered  in  Greek  and  Vg.  as 

22  S  ntr  at  '^'  '^"9°'       ^^®   ^^   treats   this   entire 
iJt!?T*       section  as  one,  headed  •  The  Song  of  the 

S  onuoren.  ^^^  children '  ;  Luther,  following  the 
Vatican  superscription,  divides  it  into  two,  under  the 
titles  '  The  I*rayer  of  Azariah '  and  '  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Men  in  the  Fiery  Furnace.'  The  prayer  named 
after  Azariah  (cp  Dan.  I7)  is  sp>oken  in  the  name  of  the 
three  friends  ;  but  its  language  is  as  general  as  if  the 
entire  Jewish  people,  oppressed  and  penitent,  were 
speaking.  After  a  brief  connecting  narrative  relating 
their  miraculous  preservation  from  the  devouring  fire — 
a  preservation  regarded  as  an  answer  to  Azariah' s 
prayer — we  have  in  w.  52-90  the  song  of  praise  sung 
at  the  same  time  by  all  three  together.  This  speaks  of 
the  deliverance  from  the  fire  only  in  the  verse  where 
they  call  upon  themselves  by  name  {v.  88),  whilst  the 
rest  takes  the  form  of  a  prolonged  litany,  reminiscent  of 
Ps.  10820^  and  still  more  of  Pss.  136 148  and  Ecclus. 
48,  where  in  quite  general  terms  all  created  things  are 
summoned  to  praise  the  Lord. 

To  the  bibliosraphy  in   Bevan's  Short  Comm,  oh  Daniel 

(Cambr.  '94X  p.  9,  and  in  Strack's  Eini.  ('98),  p.  214  yC,  add 

Kamph.  '  Daniel '  in  SBO  T;  Dr.  /ntrod.(^) 

28.  Uteratnre.  488-515;  Sayce,  Crit.  Moh.  524-537;  Che. 

OPs.  94,  105  107,  FoHtuUrs,  363-371  ;^  Behr- 
mann,^  Das  B.  Daniel^  GOttingen,  1894  (his  exegesis  is  con- 
scientious^ and  sober ;  his  etymologies  are  weak,  but  he  criticises 
Kautzsch's  Gramm.  in  several  points  successfully);  Breasted, 
Hebraica.  Juljr  (91),  p.  244^  (on  the  proof  of  the  recent  origin 
of  Daniel  derived  from  syntax);  Lohr,  'Text-krit.  Vorarb. 
2U  einer  Erklarung  des  B.  Daniel,'  ZATIV^  1895-96;  Dillm. 
A  Tlicke  TkeoLy  Leipsic  C95).  P-  522/1  538 ;  Baer,  LUni  Dan. 
Ezr.  et  Neh.  Text  Mas.  etc.,  1882  (with  pref.  by  Franz  Del., 
and  'Babylonian  glosses'  by  Friedr.  Del.);  ).  D.  Prince,  A 
Critical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  ('99);  Nestle, 
Marg.  u.  Mat.,  1893  (see  pp.  35-42):  Mani,  Kurz^;.  Gram,  des 
Bibl.-Aram.  Sprache,  1896  (note  especially  the  Texts  and 
Glossary).  The  commentary  of  Hippolytus  on  Daniel  has 
recently  been  edited  by  Bonwetsch  (Hip^lytus'  Werkty  i. ; 
Leipsic,  '97) :  see  also  Bonwetsch,  '  Studien  zu  den  Komm. 
HippoK'tus*  in  Archrv  f.  d.  dlteren  christl.  Schrijisteller,  i. 
^'07);  Bludau,  Die  Alexandrin.  Uebersetzung  des  B.  Dan.  u. 
tkr.  VerhAltniss  %.  Mass.  Text  ('97),  an  instructive  exposition  of 
the  problems  presented  by  the  LXX  :  chaps.  1-3  7-12  in  the  LXX 
are  a  real  translation  of  text-critical  value ;  the  deutero-canonical 
parts  are  most  probably  based  on  a  Semitic  original.  G.  A.  Bar- 
ton.'The  Comp.  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, '/^Z,.  17  f  98)  62-86  (against 
unity  of  authorship);  F.  Buhl, /'^^O  ('98),  4  445-457.   a.  K. 

DAN-JAAN  {\V\  nj^;  eic  Aan  ciAan  km  oyAan 
[B],  €ic  Aan  iapan  km  ioyAan  [A],  €Ca)c  Aan  [L]  ; 
IN  DAS  siL^ESTRiA  [Vg.]).  a  place  mentioned  (2  S.  246) 
in  a  description  of  the  limits  of  David's  kingdom,  after 
the  •  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi  *  {q.v. ).  Conder  {Hdbk. 
408),  following  Schultz,  identifies  it  with  Danian,  a 
ruined  place  between  Tyre  and  Akka,  4  m.  N.  of  Achzib. 
That,  however,  is  too  far  west.  •  Dan '  must  be  the 
historic  Dan,  and  -Jaan  (forwhich  Ges.'s yaar '  forest'  is  a 
poor  conjecture  ;  but  see  ®^  Vg. )  is  plainly  corrupt.  To 
emend  the  text  so  as  to  read  '  (they  went)  to  Dan,  and 
from  Dan  they  went  round  (^330  I^D?)  to  Zidon '  (We., 
Dr. ,  Ki. ,  Bu. )  is  possible.  It  is  better,  however,  especi- 
ally if  Klostermann  is  right  in  his  emendation  of  Tahtim- 
hodshi,  to  change  -jaan  into  wi-iyyon,  'and  (to)  Ijon'; 
Ijon,  like  Kedesh,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  NaphtalL 
We  should  then  continue,  '  and  they  went  round  (^afan, 
^BAL  ifjjj  ^/ifi7/cXw(ra»')  to  Zidon.'  Observe  that  Kloster- 
mann's  emendation  (|»jri)  is  easier,  and  probably  gives  a 
better  sense  than  that  of  Wellhausen  and  Driver.  It  is 
also  proposed  by  Gratz.  t.  k.  C. 

DANNAH  (n|^. ;  pcNNA  [BAL]).  a  city  of  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  (Josh.  1649),  mentioned  between  Socoh 
(Shuweikeh)  and  Debir.  Suitable  to  this  position  is 
the  modern  Idhna,  the  Ic3vo  of  the  OS,  6  m.  SE.  of 
Beit-Jibrin  ;  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  is  a 
not  unusual  one  (cp  Ibzik  and  Bezek). 

DAPHNE  (Aa4)NH  [AV]),  a  Mace.  4  33.  SeeANTiocH, 
2.  §  I. 
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DARIUS 

DABDA  (jn*!?).  one  of  three  wise  men,  sons  of 
Mahol  (the  Chronicler  differs  ;  see  Zerah),  compared 
with  Solomon  ( I  K.43X  [5ii]:  6427:  AaraAa  [B], 
TON  Aaraa  [A],  A^pA^e  [L])-  In  i  Ch.  26  the 
name  appears  as  Dara  (dd/>a  [BA],  dapade  [L]) ;  but, 
as  it  seems  intended  to  be  analogous  in  form  to  Chalcol 
i  (Chalcal?),  a  second  d  is  indispensable.  The  largest 
group  of  MSS  of  0  read  in  z  K.  and  i  Ch.  rw  bapba  ; 
three  cursives  in  i  K.  have  top  Sapdav  (so  Arm. ).  Pesh. 
Targ.  and  some  MSS  (Kenn. )  support  MT  in  both 
passages. 

DAEIC  (D^3b-Jl«.  D^yiD?-)*!!).  RV  iCh.297  etc., 
AV  Dram  [^.v.].' 

DABIUS  (K^jni;  Old  Pers.  DarayavauS,Darayava5; 
Bab.  Ddri'amui  {vul) ;  Sus.  m  Tariyamaui  (vaui) ; 
AAp[€]iOC  [BKAQL  87]). 

1.  Darius  the  Mede,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  Dan.  61  [2] 
28  [29]  9x  and  11 1  {Kvpov  [BAQ— j.^.,  Theod.;  87 
— i.e.,  the  LXX],  Aapetou  [Aq.  Sym.]).  The  name  is 
here  applied  in  error  to  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Baby- 
lonian empire.  In  Dan.  9  z  Ahasuerus  is  the  father  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  who,  we  are  informed  (cp  11 1),  '  was 
made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans '  after  the 
death  of  Belshazzar.  We  are  told  of  Darius  that 
he  was  then  (638  B.C.)  sixty-two  years  old.  from 
which  it  follows  that  Ahasuerus  his  father  must  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  With  this 
agrees  Tob.  14  15,  where  it  is  said  (but  not  by  ^<*)  that 
the  population  of  Nineveh  was  deported  by  Nebuchad- 
rezzar and  Ahasuerus.  All  this  proceeds  upon  a 
mistake.  Nineveh  was  conquered  by  Cyaxares  (Old 
Pers.  Uvakhshatara),  the  predecessor  of  Astyages,  with 
the  assistance  of  Nabopolassar  (Nabu-pal-usur)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  In  the  list  of  Median  kings 
one  searches  in  vain  for  a  name  that  can  by  any 
possibility  be  taken  for  that  of  Ahasuerus  or  Darius. 
Even  if  it  be  argued  that  Darius  was  indeed  a  Mede, 
though  nowhere  called  king  of  Media,  we  have  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  notices  given  by  the  Greek  historians 
but  also  with  the  NabQ-na'id-C>Tus  cylinder,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Cyrus  himself,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  capital,  ascended  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Babylon 
Gobryas  (Old  Pers.  (jaubaruva,  Bab.  Ugbaru  or 
Gubaru),  governor  of  Gutium,  who,  it  would  appear, 
was  superseded,  as  king,  by  C^imbyses  the  Persian. 
This  Gobryas  may  very  well  have  been  the  person  who, 
seventeen  years  afterwards,  joined  forces  with  Darius 
Hystaspis  against  the  pseudo-Smerdis.  As  governor  of 
Gutium,  which  lay  on  the  Median  frontier,  he  may  well 
have  been  called  a  Mede,  and,  as  the  ally  of  Darius, 
have  been  confounded  with  him.  The  name,  however,  of 
the  father  of  Gobryas  was  Mardonius  (Marduniya),  not 
Xerxes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cyrus  made 
such  a  political  blunder  as  to  entrust  the  control  of  so 
important  a  province  as  Gutium  to  a  Mede.  See 
Daniel,  Book  of,  §  13. 

2.  Darius  I.  Hystaspis,  king  of  Persia  (521-485 
B.C.),  who  allowed  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  is 
referred  to  in  Ezra4 5  24  bs  61  Hag.  1 1  2 10  Zech.  1 1 7, 
and  probably  in  Neh.  12  22.*  His  liberality  towards  the 
Jews  is  in  complete  accord  with  what  we  know  otherwise 
of  his  general  policy  in  religious  matters  towards  the 
subject  nations.  He  took  the  great  Cyrus  for  his 
model,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  Cambyses. 

If  Cambyses  dealt  the  sacred  Apis-bull  of  Memphis  a  mortal 
wound,  Darius  presented  the  city  with  a  new  Apis,  and  restored 
the  temple  of  Amun-Ra  at  the  oasis  of  El-Kharceh  with  great 
splendour.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  i¥lgean, 
temples  were  indeed  sometimes  destroyed  by  his  generals, 
especially  where,  as  at  Naxos  and  at  Erctria  (Herod.  696  loi), 

1  It  is  stated  in  Neh.  12  22^1  th.at  the  priests  were  registered 
under  '  Darius  the  Persian  ' :  the  Levites  (if  we  emend  the  text) 
not  till  the  period  from  Eliash  b  to  Jaddua.  The  text  of 
V.  22  _f.  has  passed  through  changes,  probably  through  the 
redaction  of  the  Chronicler.  So  Kosiers,  Hcrstel,  109.  [For 
other  views  see  Meyer,  Entst.  103,  and  Nkhemiah,  |  i.] 
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revenge  was  to  be  cratiiied  ;  but  he  himself  gave  special  orders 
to  spare  Delos,  and  also  caused  three  hundr<^  talents  of  incense 
to  be  burnt  on  the  alurs  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  If  he  discerned 
some  affinity  between  Apollo  and  his  own  god  Mithra,  he  may 
well  have  seen  resemblance  enough  between  Yahwfe  and  Ahura- 
mazda  to  lead  him  to  do  homage  to  the  god  of  Israel. 

C.  P.  T. 

3.  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia  (i  Mace. 
1 1).     Cp  Daniel,  Book  of,  §  13  ;  Persia. 

4.  I  ^Iacc.  127  AV  ;  RV  Arius.    Sec  Sfarta. 

DABKON  (f\\>^'^  ;  BDB  compares  Ar.  daraka, 
'  hasten,' daraia^'* ,  'shield' ;  A^RKCaN  [B],  Aep.  [AL]). 

The  B'ne  Daricon,  a  group  of  children  of  '  Solomon's  servants' 
(see  Nsthinim)  in  the  great  post-exilic  list  (see  Ezra,  ii.  §  9) ; 
Ezra  2  56  =  Neh.  7  58  (Aopjcwv  [BkAD  =  1  Esd.  5  33,  Lozon  follow- 
ing  (&»A  Ao^wv  (itpKuy  [L]). 

DABT.  On  the  various  Heb.  and  Gk.  words  see 
Weapons. 

DATES  (C'J^).  2  Ch.  31 5  AV««- ;  EV  Honey  {^.v.  ). 

DATHAN  AND  ABIKAH  {]!)'%,  A^e^N.  meaning 
obscure  ;  and  Dl^ZlX,  see  Abiram),  Reubenites  who  led 
a  revolt  against  Moses  in  the  interval  between  the  return 
of  the  spies  and  the  final  march  towards  Canaan. 

In  Nu.  15-17  the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  is 

mingled  and  confused  with  another  revolt,  that  of  Korah. 

1    Th      tft      •  Consequently,    it    is    difficult,    indeed 

^'    J-      iJIZ  *  impossible,  to  interpret   the  narrative 

in  MimiDers.  ^  j^  stands.  There  are  sections  of  the 
narrative  from  which  Korah  disappears  altogether.  We 
have  three  causes  for  the  revolt :  impatience  with  the 
civil  authority  of  Moses,  discontent  with  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Levitical  tribe  (as  against  Israel  in  general) 
to  exercise  priestly  functions,  and  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Levites  who  were  not  descended  from  Aaron  to 
vindicate  their  equal  right  to  the  priesthood.  These 
various  motives  are  not  combined,  but  appear  in  various 
parts  of  the  narrative  independently.  The  confusion 
reaches  its  highest  point  when  we  are  told  that  the 
company  of  rebels  who  had  already  been  swallowed  up 
by  the  open  earth  were  devoured  by  fire  from  Yahwe  (cp 
16  33  with  35). 

If.  however,  we  turn  to  Dt.  116,  we  find  the  means  of 
escaping  from  this  confusion  ready  to  our  hand.     There 

J  -^  .  Moses  begs  the  Israelites  to  remember 
Z.  in  ueuwr-  ^.^^^  Vahwfe  their  God  •  did  to  Dathan 
^'  and  Abiram  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  sons  of 
Reuben ;  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed 
them  up  and  their  households  and  their  4ents  and  every 
living  thing  that  followed  them,  in  the  midst  of  all 
Israel.'  From  this  passage,  with  which  cp  Ps.  IO617, 
we  might  naturally  conclude  that  the  Deuteronomist 
had  a  text  of  early  Israelite  history  before  him,  in  which 
the  revolt  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  was  mentioned  with- 
out any  reference  to  Korah,  and  the  rebels,  instead  of 
being  devoured  by  fire,  were  swallowed  up  alive  by  the 
earth. 

We  ask,  therefore,  if  any  such  independent  narrative 
of  the  revolt  led  by  Dathan  and  Abiram  can  be  extracted 

a  OriiriTiAl  ^^^^  '^^  composite  text  of  Nu.  16.     The 

naiT&tivd  answer  must  be  given,  and  is  in  fact 
*  given  by  all  recent  scholars,  in  the  affirma- 
tive. We  have  but  to  read  16i3  2a  12-15  25  26  27/5-32« 
33  34  by  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  an  account  which 
is  nearly  complete  and  is  also  consistent  and  intelligible. 
This  is  the  history  from  which  the  Deuteronomist  has 
borrowed  his  summary — from  which  he  has  taken  not 
only  his  facts  but  also  his  words  and  phrases.  That, 
however,  is  not  all.  The  verses  just  mentioned  form  a 
literary  unity.  Their  style  is  partly  that  of  the  Yahwist, 
partly  that  of  the  Elohist,  whose  allied  works  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  been  combined  by  an  editor  into  a 
whole.  The  rest  of  the  narrative  in  cL  16/.  is  in  the  style 
of  the  priestly  writer  (P),  a  style  so  clearly  marked  and 
uniform  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Deuteronomist 
makes  no  allusion  to  the  priestly  narrative — for  the  simple 
reason  that  in  his  time  it  did  not  exist.  One  difficulty 
remains.     In  z/.  i  On  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rebels  ; 
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but  not  a  word  is  said  of  him  in  the  sequel.  Here  in 
all  probability  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  most  scholars 
accept  the  emendation  proposed  by  Graf  {Oesch.  Biicher, 
89) :  '  Dathan  and  Abiram,  sons  of  Eliab,  son  of  Pallu, 
son  of  Reuben. '  The  emendation  is  abundantly  justified 
by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  469  Ex.  6 14  Nu.  265  8  i  Ch.  63. 
When  disentangled  from  the  later  priestly  story  of 
the  rebellion  of  Korah,  with  which  it  was  mingled 
4  Th  M  ^y^  ^^  compiler  of  the  Hexateuch,  the 
traiHti  °^^  tradition  is  in  substance  as  follows. 
traoiuon.  D^ithan  and  Abiram  Ijelonged  to  Reuben, 
the  oldest  tribe,  which  had,  however,  forfeited  its 
claim  to  the  hegemony  or  princedom  among  the  sons 
of  Jacob  (see  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  ;  Gen.  49 
if.).  As  Reubenites,  Dathan  and  Abiram  resent  the 
supremacy  of  Moses.  When  Moses  bids  them  come 
up  to  judgment,  they  insolently  refuse.  They  reproach 
him  with  his  unfitness  for  rule.  Instead  of  leading  them 
into  a  land  flowing  wjth  milk  and  honey,  he  has  led 
them  away  from  Egypt,  which  deserved  to  be  so  de- 
scribed, and  has  exposed  them  to  the  deadly  perils  of 
the  wilderness.  It  is  only  by  blinding  the  people  that 
he  can  maintain  his  position.  Moses,  in  answer,  protests 
that  he  has  neither  done  them  any  hurt  nor  robbed 
them  of  so  much  as  an  ass,  and  he  begs  Yahwfe  to  pay 
no  respect  to  their  offering.  These  last  words  refer, 
apparently,  to  the  sacrifice  which  every  Israelite  might 
offer  for  his  •  household,  and  may  be  compared  with 
Gen.  4  4/ ,  where  the  Yahwist  tells  us  that  Yahw6  looked 
favourably  on  the  offering  of  Abel  but  not  on  that  of 
Cain.  The  writer  is  not  thinking  of  any  special  priest- 
hood, but  simply  takes  for  granted  that  Yahw^,  whose 
favoiu-  was  always  sought  by  sacrifice,  will  not  accept 
the  offering  of  rebels  against  just  authority.  Thereupon 
Moses,  acconjpanied  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  goes  down 
to  the  tents  of  his  opponents.  He  predicts  the  divine 
chastisement  which  will  fall  upon  them,  and  his  threat 
is  fulfilled.  The  earth  opens  her  mouth  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  go  down  into  Sh^l,  the  receptacle  of  the 
shades :  only,  they,  unlike  other  men,  go  down  into  it 
alive.     Their  wives  and  little  ones  perish  with  them. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
the  work  of  the  Yahwist  and  that  of  the  Elohist.  There 
-j-^..  are  marks  of  style  and  expressions 
•^•"^ciwn.  prop^.r  to  the  one  and  to  the  other, 
and  again  and  again  the  same  thing  is  mentioned  twice. 
Kuenen  ( Ond.  (2>  §  8,  n.  14)  and  Kittel  {Hist.  1 212  n. )  attri- 
bute the  narrative  (of  course  after  exclusion  of  P)  as  a 
whole  to  the  Elohist ;  Comill  (£inl(*)  20),  with  better 
right,  to  the  Yahwist.  The  frequent  doublets  show  that 
two  hands  have  been  at  work.  We  believe  that  Yahwist 
and  Elohist  told  much  the  same  story,  and  that  the 
editor  who  combined  their  histories  into  one  here  made 
the  Yahwist  his  basis,  adopting  at  the  same  time  some 
expressions  from  the  Elohist.  We  cannot  see  any  solid 
ground  for  Dillmann's  belief  that  the  Yahwist  repre- 
sented Dathan  and  Abiram  as  claiming  the  priesthood. 
He  urges  the  words  in  i'.  15,  '  respect  not  thou  their  offer- 
ing ' ;  but  such  a  curse,  while  all  Israelites  were  allowed 
to  sacrifice,   might   be   naturally  invoked  against  any 

I  enemy.  The  Yah^^^st  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  a 
special  priesthood,  and  though,  no  doubt,  he  was  familiar 

j  with  the  institution,  assuredly  did  not  impugn  the  right 
of  lay  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  whole  narrative 
now  before  us  depicts  a  rebellion  directed  against  Moses 

I  as  a  civil  ruler.  Had  Dathan  and  Abiram  claimed  to 
exercise  priestly  functions  we  should  have  heard  more 

!    about  it.     See  KoRAn.  w.  E.  A. 

;  DATHEMA  (AaGcma  [A],  -Oaima  [K],  -MeOA  [V], 
Syr.  (1^)  in  iMacc.  ^9;  AiaOhma  TO  4)pOYPiON, 
Jos.  Ani.xii.Si),  one  of  the  strong  places  in  Gilead  to 

I    which  the  Jews  had  betaken  themselves  when  threatened 

I  by  Timotheus  and  his  host.  It  was  relieved,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  by  Judas  the  Maccabee  (r  Mace. 

'    ^9^  24/:  29/:). 
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Dathema  has  not  been  identified ;  from  the  description  it  must 
have  lain  between  Bosora  and  Mas{^  (MiroehX  Tne  Syr.  read- 
itif  may  be  only  a  mistake  for  Damtka  (Ew.  Hist.  6  ^14) ;  bat 
within  the  distance  from  Bosra  of  a  night's  march  (cp  Jos.  Ant, 
xii.  8  3)  lies  the  modem  Remthtk,  a  considerable  village  and 
station  on  the  ^ajj  road  (Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  1 7X 

DAI7GHTEB.  The  word  'daughter '  (HSl,  eYf^THp) 
in  EV  often  has  Hebraistic  senses,  the  chief  of  which 
are  here  mentioned. 

I.  Native  Canaanite  or  Philistine  women  are  '  daughters '  of 
Canaan  (Gen.  30  2)  or  of  Philistia  (2  S.  1 20). 

a.  '  Daughter '  is  a  synon>'m  for  '  girl '  or  *  woman '  (Gen.  80 13 
udg.  129  [30 '  daughters ']  Cant.  22  69) ;  in  addressing  a  person 
'Ruth  28  Ps.  45 II  Mt.  »22y 

3.  The  population  of  a  phure.  or  the  place  and  its  population, 
may  be  called  collectively  a  'daughter.'  A  typical  phrase  is 
{W  n3  (Is.  18  1032,  etc.):  lit.  'daughter  of  Zion,'  but,  since  the 
genitive  is  apposiiional^  more  correctly  rendered  '  people  of  Zion ' 
^o  sometimes  in  SBO O-  So,  too,  'daughter  of  Babylon'  (Ps. 
1878),  '  daughter  of  Egypt '  (Jer.  46 1 1 19  24) ;  also  '  daughter  of 
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4.  Dependent  towns  may  be  called  '  daughters.'  Thus  the 
'daughters  of  Judah'  in  Ps.  48 11  [13]  are  the  cities  of  Judah 
(cp  Genealogibs,  L  I  i).  Cp  the  use  of  'mother'  for  a 
provincial  capital  in  28.  20 19.    See  Town,  Village. 

5.  'Daughter,'  like  'son,'  in  combination  with  a  noun,  may 
also  express  some  speciality  of  character  or  capacit  v.  Examples 
of  this  are  few  in  number.  A  'daughter  of  Belial '  is  certainly 
a  '  grossly  wicked  person '  (i  S.  1 16).  '  Daughter  of  troops  ' 
(inrna ;  Mic  5 1  [4 14I)  is  explained  '  those  who  subject  to 
attack ' ;  but  the  text  is  doubtful.  '  Daughters  of  music '  (^'^33 
Tt^n,  'daughters  of  song*)  in  Ecdes.  12 4  might  be  singing 
women  ;  but  others  think  that  the  sounds  of  music  are  thus 
figuratively  described.  » 

DAVID  (IH'  "^'n  :  Aay[€]iA  [BAL]1).  The  name 
may  be  explained  ( i )  as  meaning  '  beloved,  a  friend, 
Names,  §§  5.  56  ;  or  (2)  as  meaning  '  paternal  uncle,'  if 
we  pronounce  in  (f.^..  Dod),  for  which  Gray  (///*A^  83) 
offers  Semitic  analogies,  though  the  explanation  is  cer- 
tainly '  at  first  sight  unlikely' ;  or  (3),  best  of  all,  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Dodiel,  which  was  perhaps  the  name  of 
one  of  David's  sons  (see  Daniel  i.  4),  or  of  Dodijah 
=  DoDAi  {q.v.).  '  See  also  Dodo. 

The  chronology  of  the  life  of  David  is  most  tm- 
certain.  We  have  elsewhere  (see  Chronology,  §§ 
39,  37)  assumed  930  b.c.  as  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Rehoboam.  To  accept  the  round  number  of  forty 
years  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  in  i  K.  11 42 
and  to  that  of  David  in  2  S.  64  and  in  i  K.  2ii  as 
strictly  historical,  would  be  tmcritical.  The  chrono- 
logical statements  referred  to  are,  at  most,  editorial 
guesses  which  may,  as  good  critics  think,  be  not  very 
for  from  the  mark.'  The  early  history  also  of  David 
is  in  many  respects  uncertain.  It  intertwines  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  still  obscurer  record  of  his  pre- 
decessor (see  Saul)  ;  and  keen  criticism  is  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  kernel  of  fact  which  there  imdoubtedly  is 
in  the  legends  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Winckler 
indeed  denies  that  there  is  such  a  kernel  of  facts  in  the 
romantic  story  of  David's  early  vicissitudes.  Such  ex- 
aggerated distrust,  however,  appears  to  arise  from  a  pre- 
conceived theory  respecting  David,  and  most  critics  hold 
strongly  to  the  view  that  the  imaginative  element  in  the 
story  of  David  is  but  the  vesture  which  half  conceals, 
half  discloses,  certain  facts  treasured  in  popular  tradition. 
If  it  should  appear  that  this  imaginative  element  contains 
some  details  which  we  have  allowed  a  warm  place  in  our 
regard  and  it  would  pain  us  to  miss  from  the  history  of 
Israel,  we  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  (i) 
that  what  remains  unshaken  becomes  more  precious  than 
ever,  and  (2)  that  even  pure  legends  are  of  great  his- 
torical value  for  the  characterisation  of  the  age  which 
produced  them. 

(a)  First  appearance. — The  only  ancestor  of  David 

1  The  MSS  generally  have  Ui.  Lag.  gives  Aa/kd  in  a  few 
places. 

*  See  Kamphausen,  Die  CkronoL  der  hebr.  Kdnige,  16 /C ;  cp 
(for  David)  St.  GVI 1 264  297.    Wi.  (G/ 1 174)  questions  this. 
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known  to  early  traditions  was  his  £ither  Jesse,  ^  who  was 

atArU*  of   ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^*    \xiexi  a  citizen    of 

14^         Bethlehem.'-*     David  was  the  youngest 

etrueroays,  ^^  ^^  j^^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  VIxzxa  [B 

omits] :  cp  I65-9).  and  was  sent  to  keep  his  father's  sheep 
in  the  steppes  of  Judah.  Such  at  least  is  the  statement 
of  one  of  our  traditions,  which,  at  any  rate,  has  the  merit 
of  accounting  for  the  agility,  endurance,  and  courage,  so 
constantly  ascribed  to  David  (cp  i  S.  17  34  24  a  2  S.  17  9). 
There,  too,  David  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  skill 
in  music  (cp  Gen.  4  20/. )  which  led  to  his  first  introduction 
to  Saul,  after  which  he  became  the  king's  armour-bearer 
and  slew  Goliath.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  accoimt,  which 
simply  tells  us  that  David  was  a  valiant  Israelitish 
warrior  who  happened  to  be  also  clever  with  his  tongue 
and  with  his  lyre,  and  who  was  sent  for  from  Bethlehem 
(a  feature  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  the  other  tradition) 
to  charm  away  Saul's  melancholy.  Nor  is  the  statement 
that  the  shepherd-lad  slew  Goliath  the  Philistine  con- 
sistent with  the  plain  and  thoroughly  credible,  because 
unlegendary,  tradition  given  elsewhere,  that  the  slayer 
of  Goliath  was  Elhanan,  and  the  period  of  his  exploit 
not  in  Saul's  but  in  David's  reign*  (see  EIlhanan, 
Goliath).  We  must,  therefore,  if  the  superior  antiquity 
and  probability  of  a  narrative  are  to  count  as  recom- 
mendations, give  up  the  more  romantic  of  the  two  sets 
of  statements  respecting  David's  introduction  to  Saul 
and  his  early  prowess.  That  he  became  Saul's  armour- 
bearer  and  musician  need  not  be  disputed. 

{b)  Break  with  Saul. — Another  point  in  which  the 
ordinary  view  of  the  life  of  David  needs  rectification  is 
the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  Saul's  jealousy  of 
Davki.  The  MT  of  i  S.  186  states  that  '  when  David 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines.'  the  women 
came  out  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  singing,  '  Saul  hath  slain 

1  Thb  »  intellunble  enough  in  the  light  of  David's  words  in 
X  S.  18 18  (not  in  OB).  That  a  later  age  claimed  descent  for  the 
most  popular  of  the  kinss  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Judah 
(Ruth  4 18^)  Is  also  intdligihle  (see  Ruth,  Book  of)  ;  David 
was  not  to  be  of  less  distingubhed  oriRin  than  Saul  (i  S.  9  iX 
Cp  the  case  of  Sargon.  It  was  only  in  the  time  of  Esar-haddon 
that  a  genealogy  was  produced  giving  the  Sargonic  dvnasty 
(which  had  simplv  usurped  the  throne)  the  necessarv  fine  of 
ancestors.     See  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  WL  {Hebraica^  4 

^  The  connection  with  Bethlehem  has  been  rendered  doubtful 
by  Marq.  {Fund.  23^^  who  thinks  that  the  belief  in  it  arose 
from  a  false  reading  in  i  S  20  28,  where,  for  '  asked  leave  of  me 
unto  Bethlehem '  (cp  ©bal)  he  reads  (with  Klo.)  'asked  leave 
of  me  until  the  meal-time '  (VM  lehem  for  bith  tehem)—^  sound 
emendation.  From  the  fact  that  David's  sister  Abigail  (i)  (^.r.) 
married  a  man  of  Jezreel  (near  Carmel  in  judah,  the  nadvc 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife  Abigail),  and  that  David  himself 
took  his  first  wife  from  that  place  (see  Ahinoam),  Marquart 
suspects  that  the  hero's  real  home  was  farther  south  than 
Bethlehem,  perhaps  at  Arad.  This  view  he  supports  by  a 
plausible  but  unprovable  conjecture,  viz.,  that  Snammah  the 
Aradite  (so  he  reads  in  2  S.  23  25  ;  see  Harodite) — /.r.,  the 
man  of  Arad— is  Shammah,  David's  brother,  and  that  Ahiam  b. 
Shobab  the  Aradite  (2  S.  28  33 ;  see  Hararite)  was  also  a 
relation  of  David.  Both  these  persons  were  enrolled  among 
David's  'thirty.'  The  name  of  the  home  of  David  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  forgotten,  and  (quite  apart  from  i  S.  20  28)  a 
tradition  such  as  that  in  2  S.  28  14-17  may  have  suggested  to 
narrators  the  choice  of  Bethlehem  for  hb  birthplace.  Thb  b 
probable.     Cp  Winckler,  Gfsch,  1 24. 

8  A  later  tradition  increased  the  number  to  seven  (i  Ch.  213 
15)  or  rather  eight  (i  S.  16  \o/.  17  12  [B  om.l).  The  names  of 
three  out  of  the  seven  in  i  Ch.  I.e.  (viz.,  Nethanel,  2  ;  Ozem, 
I :  and  Raddai)  appear  to  be  fictitious ;  cp  Gray,  HPN  233, 
Marq.  Fund.  25. 

*  The  duplicate  narratives  of  Saul's  first  meeting  with  David 
and  of  the  slaying  of  Goliath  respectively  are  : — 
(tf)  I  S.  16 14-23  17  1-184  yxu-t),  and 
(J))  I  S.  17 1-18  4  (part),  2  S.  21  19. 
On  these  passages  what  is  most  necessary  has  been  stated  by 
Dr.  Introd.  i6g ;  cp  also  the  writers  referred  to  in  Goliath. 
WRS  {OT/Cif)  433)  finds  some  of  the  arguments  for  the  exbtence 
of  two  opposite  traditions  as  to  David's  introduction  to  Saul 
inconclusive.     But  there  seems  no  strong  objection  to  regarding 
the  words  7|ex3  *WK  *  who  is  with  the  sheep '  in  x  S.  16 19  as  a 
harmonistic^  interpolation  fsee  St.  GVI  1 224  n.  2 ;  Bu.  Ri.  Sa. 
21 1),  and  it  seems  unnatural  to  take  the  words  of  Saul's  servant  i 


I  S.  16 18  proleptically.  The  true  continuation  of  i  S.  16  23  b 
not  17  X,  out  a  lost  description  of  David's  early  exploits  (see 
above),  which  was  followed  by  18  6  (in  a  shorter  lorm)— 8«. 
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his  thousands  and  David  his  ten  thousands/  from  which 
(see  1/.  85)  Saul  inferred  that  the  ambition  of  his  spoiled 
favourite  would  not  rest  satisfied  without  the  crown 
itself.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  MT  does  not  give  the 
original  form  of  this  passage.  Whether  the  Hebrew  text 
underlying  the  LXX  contained  the  words  'when  David 
returned,"  etc. ,  and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  r.  8,  is  a  point 
on  which  critics  differ.  Even  if,  as  Budde  supposes,  the 
LXX  translator,  to  produce  a  simpler  narrative,  omitted 
these  clauses,  it  is  not  denied  by  that  critic  that  the  former- 
clause  is  an  editorial  insertion  ;  ^  it  was  not,  therefore, 
the  slaughter  of  Goliath  by  the  shepherd  lad  that 
(according  to  the  tradition)  made  Saul  suspect  that 
David  nourished  hopes  of  becoming  king. 

This,  however,  is  merely  a  negative  statement.  What 
was  it,  we  may  ask,  that,  according  to  the  best  analysis  of 
chap.  17,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Saul  ?  To  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  to  Stade  and  Wellhausen,  i  S.  186 
(with  the  omission  of  the  reference  to  Goliath)  seems  to 
presuppose  some  account  of  David's  early  exploits  as  a 
warrior  which  stood  in  no  connection  with  the  story  of 
Goliath,  and  indeed  was  removed  by  the  editor  to  make 
room  for  it.  It  was  these  early  exploits  of  a  trained 
warrior  that  excited  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  but  (since  v. 
8*-ii,  which  0"  omits,  are  derived,  like  w.  17-19,  which 
also  C*  omits,  from  another  source)  did  not  suggest  the 
thought  of  David's  wish  for  the  crown.  This  is  no 
doubt  psychologically  intelligible.  Saul  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  his  too  popular  armour-bearer,  and  so  he 
transferred  him  to  a  post  which  would  remove  him 
from  his  own  immediate  presence.  The  tradition  adds 
that  this  served  to  promote  David's  interests.  Even 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (see  Michal,  Eglah,  Ith- 
REAM),  fell  under  his  fascination,  and  her  jealous  father 
resolved  to  put  the  young  captain  on  a  perilous  enter- 
prise, promising  him  his  daughter's  hand  in  return  for 
the  customary  proofs  of  victory,  but  secretly  hoping  that 
he  would  never  return.  David  went  forth,  slew  a 
hundred  Philistines,  and  won  his  wife;^  but  the  anxiety 
of  Saul  went  on  increasing  after  such  a  manifest  proof 
of  the  divine  protection  of  David. 

This  is  certainly  an  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
view  which  treats  chap.  18  as  a  homogeneous  narrative  ; 
but  who  can  assert  that  this  view  of  the  facts  produces 
the  impression  of  being  perfectly  historical  ?  It  will  be 
noticed  that  we  have  laid  no  stress  on  the  song  of  the 
women  (18  7).  The  fragment  is  indeed  clearly  ancient ; 
but  it  seems  best  understood  as  coming  from  a  time  when 
David  was  already  king.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most 
important  point.  We  need  a  narrative  of  still  greater 
simplicity  and  verisimilitude.  It  is,  as  Stade  remarks,* 
more  credible  that  Saul  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  David  of  his  own  accord,  in  order  to  bind 
the  young  hero  to  the  family  of  his  benefactor,  and 
that  Saul's  jealousy  broke  out  after,  not  before  the 
marriage.  Besides,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in  Saul, 
first,  to  send  David  away  as  a  captain  of  a  thousand 
(18 13),  and  then  to  bring  him  back  to  the  court  as  the 
lung's  son-in-law.  For  this  pocition  had  attached  to  it 
the  captaincy  of  the  body-guard  (see  i  S.  22i4,  ®^^^), 
which  gave  its  holder  a  rank  next  to  Abner  the  general 
(i  S.  20  25).  so  that  Saul  would  be  continually  liable  to 
fresh  irritation  from  the  sight  of  David.  We  cannot, 
however,  positively  assert  that  Stade's  correction  of  the 
tradition  brings  us  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  must  be 
content  to  believe  that  the  early  story  of  David's  life  is 
not  altogether  a  popular  fiction,  without  insisting  too 

1  Sec  Budde's  interesting  analysis,  as  embodied  in  SBOT, 
Heb.  edition.  This  critic  seems  to  hold  that  the  Goliath-story 
was  originally  closed  by  a  description  of  the  festal  rejoicing 
which  greeted  the  returning  warriors  and  especially  David,  and 
that  the  same  document  then  went  on  to  relate  the  terror  with 
which  David's  success  inspired  Saul,  the  king's  removal  of  David 
to  a  high  military  post,  and  the  episode  of  Merab.  For  Stade's 
view,  see  Samuel,  ii. 

2  On  the  coarse  but  not  in  itself  incredible  requirement  of  Saul 
(i  S.  18  25  27  2  S.  3 1 A  see  Marriagb,  and  cp  St.  GescA.  1  232. 
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much  on  the  most  romantic  and  interesting,  and  therefore 
least  certain,  ports  of  it  One  of  these  least  certain  parts 
is  the  account  of  David's  early  relations  with  Michal 

(c)  yarioMS  late  narratives. — On  the  episode  of  Saul's  broken 
promise  of  Merab  as  a  wife  for  David  (i  S.  18 17-19)  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell.  The  story,  as  all  agree,  interrupts  the  original 
context  of  chap.  18,  to  which  the  insertion  has  oeen  clumsily 
fitted  by  an  interpolation  in  v,  21^.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a 
notice  drawn  from  a  distinct  source.  The  language  of  «v.  17 
and  19  seems  to  presuppose  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath  (l7 
25  speaks  of  the  king's  promise  of  his  daughter,  and  the  whole 
narrative  implies  that  David  is  as  yet  a  mere  lad,  too  young  in 
fact  to  marry).  1 1  might  of  course  be  historical  in  spite  of  its  close 
connection  with  that  highly  imaginative  story.  Smce,  however, 
Michal,  not  Merab  (<9l.,  however,  has  M«po|S),  appesirs  in  2  S. 
21 8  as  the  mother  of  Adriel's  children,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  whole  episode  of  Merab  rests  on  a  confusion  of  names.! 
In  short,  we  have  two  variants  of  the  same  tradition,  and  the 
form  given  in  18  20^  is  the  more  likely  to  be  historical. 

Nor  need  we  pause  long  on  some  other  late  narratives,  (i.) 
The  account  of  Samuel's  solemn  consecration  of  David  as  kin^  in 
I  S.  16 1-13  has  evidently  not  a  historical  but  a  religious  motive. 
To  devout  readers  the  '  man  according  to  God's  mind '  would 
have  seemed  to  be  disparaged  if  he  had  not,  equally  with  his 
predecessor,  been  anomted  by  SamueL  (ii.)  The  episode  of 
David's  visit  to  the  prophetic  annmunity  at  Ramah  (19 18-24)  is 
an  attempt,  in  the  style  of  the  midrash,  to  explain  the  proverb, 
'  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?'  On  this,  as  well  as  on  (i.),  see 
Samuel,  ii.  §  5.  ^ii*)  ^he  pretended  madness  of  David  at  Gath 
(21  n-16 ;  see  Achish).  To  these  we  should,  not  inconceivably, 
add  (iv.)  a  part  of  the  story  of  David  and  Baibsheba  (see  Bath- 
sheba). 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 
David  was  at  first  known  to  the  servants  of  Saul  as  a 

2.  At  the  court 


of  Saul. 


brave  warrior  and  a  skilled  musician, 
and  also  as  clever  of  speech  and  comely 
in  person.  Whatever  he  did  seemed 
to  prosper,  for  he  had  not  only  unusual  abilities,  but  also 
a  power  of  fascination  which  seemed  a  special  sign  of 
the  divine  favour  (cp  Ps.  462).  His  prowess  in  the  war 
against  the  Philistines  marked  him  out  as  one  worthy  to 
be  the  king's  friend.  He  was,  in  fact,  rewarded,  first 
of  all  with  the  position  of  a  royal  armour-bearer,  and 
then  with  the  hand  of  Saul's  daughter,  Michal.  For  a 
time  all  went  well.  In  the  intervals  of  military  service 
he  played  on  his  harp,  and  by  his  skill  in  music  chased 
away  the  '  evil  spirit '  of  melancholy,  which  already 
threatened  to  mar  the  king's  career.  Saul's  gratitude, 
however,  was  not  proof  against  the  severe  trial  to  which 
it  was  exposed  by  David's  growing  popularity,  and, 
it  would  seem,  by  his  close  intimacy  with  Jonathan. 
The  heir  to  the  throne  had,  like  Michal,  passed  under 
the  spell  of  David,  and  become  his  devoted  friend, 
probably  his  sworn  brother,^  and  the  disturbed  mind  of 
the  king  conceived  the  idea  that  Jonathan  had  stirred 
up  David  to  be  his  father's  enemy,  in  the  expectation 
(we  must  suppose)  of  succeeding  him  as  king  (228). 
Saul  brooded  over  this  idea,  and  even  reasoned  with  his 
son  on  the  folly  of  supposing  that  his  crown,  if  he  came 
by  these  unholy  means  to  wear  it  before  the  time,  would 
be  secure  from  such  a  powerful  and  ambitious  subject  as 
David  (20 31).  Hence,  tradition  reports,  Saul  'spoke 
to  Jonathan  his  son,  and  to  all  his  servants,  that  they 
should  slay  David'  (19 1),  and  even  sought,  in  a  fit  of 
ft-enzy,  to  pierce  David  with  his  javelin  ( 1 8  lof.  [O"  omits] 
199).  "WTiether  it  was  due  to  Jonathan's  influence  that 
the  final  breach  between  Satil  and  David  was  averted, 
we  cannot  tell ;  the  story  in  19 1-7  seems  really  another 
version  of  that  in  chap.  20.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
whether  the  story  in  19 11-17  has  any  claim  to  represent 
the  closing  scene  in  David's  life  at  Gibeah.  There  are 
difiiculties  in  regarding  it  as  the  true  sequel  to  19  8-10. 
It  may  possibly  come  from  another  source,'  and  refer 

1  This  is  the  view  expressed  in  EBI^),  art.  '  David.'  WRS 
there  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  episode  of  Merab  (includinjg 
V.  2 1  A),  like  the  section  of  chap.  17  to  which  it  soecixdly  refers,  is 
wanting  in  ©b,  the  text  represented  by  whicn  he  regards  as 
superior  to  that  of  MT  in  chaps.  IT/,  (cp  OTJC^  431/). 

J  See  WRS  Rel.  SemX^  335 ;  Covenant,  S  4 :  and  cp  also, 
with  caution,  Trumbull,  Blood'covenant  ('85). 

S  Verse  10  should  end  at  'escaped,'  and  v.  11  should  begin, 
'And  it  came  to  pass  that  night  that  Saul  sent'  (so  ®BA,l}ut 
not  L). 
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to  a  slightly  later  period  in  David's  life.  The  daring 
spirit  of  that  hero  might  prompt  him  to  visit  his  wife, 
even  after  his  first  flight,*  or  at  least  the  first  reciters  of 
the  tale  may  have  meant  it  to  be  so  imderstood.  There 
remains  the  story  in  chap.  20,  which  (putting  aside  the 
opening  words  as  a  misleading  editorial  insertion,  and 
w.  4-X7  as  an  expansion,  due  to  an  early  editor  ^  who 
loved  the  theme  of  Jonathan's  friendship  for  David) 
evidently  gives  a  traditional  account  of  the  rupture 
between  Saul  and  David.  Whether  it  is  historical, 
however,  is  quite  uncertain.  There  were,  of  course, 
gaps  in  the  tradition,  especially  as  regards  the  earlier 
period  of  David's  life.  Two  great  facts  were  certain, 
viz.,  the  transformation  of  Saul's  original  kindness 
towards  David  into  its  opposite,  and  the  firm  friendship 
between  David  and  Jonathan.  Out  of  these  facts  the 
reciters  of  legends,  aided  by  a  traditional  acquaintance 
with  the  general  circumstances  of  the  time,  had  to 
produce  the  best  detailed  accoimt  of  David's  flight  firom 
Saul  that  they  could. 

As  was  natural,  David  turned  his  steps  southward. 
In  the  hill-country  of  Judah  he  would  find  hiding-places 
^  VW  h*  c'^ough,  and  if  the  arm  of  Saul  threatened 
^  to  reach  him  even  there,  he  could  easily 
seek  the  hospitality  of  some  one  of  the  neighbouring 
peoples.  This,  it  is  true,  would  be  most  displeasing  to 
a  worshipper  of  Yahwfe  (see  2619);  but  it  must  have 
already  occurred  to  David  as  a  possibility,  for  he  soon 
afterwards  placed  his  father  and  mother  under  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab  (223/  ;  see  Moab). 
At  present,  his  first  impulse  was  to  fly  with  his  men 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Nob,  or  perhaps  rather  Gibeon 
(see  Nob),  where  he  had  already,  it  would  seem,  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  priestly  oracle  (22 15).  On  his 
arrival,  so  the  tradition  declares,  he  obtained  bread,  by 
a  plausible  but  fictitious  story,  from  the  consecrated 
table,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  victory  in  the  king's  *  business,' 
the  mighty  sword  of  Goliath  (see  Goliath,  §  3).  We 
can  hardly  venture  to  accept  this  account  as  correct ;  ^ 
it  is  most  probably  a  later  writer's  attempt  to  fill  up  a 
gap  in  the  old  tradition.  Whatever  took  place,  it  is 
certain  that  David  very  soon  hastened  on  to  the  forti- 
fied hill-town  of  Adullam.  Here  he  was  still  in  his  native 
land,  though  probably  not  among  Israelites  (see  Adul- 
lam) ;  he  could  worship  his  own  god,  and  might  hope 
to  be  safe  from  his  pursuers.  In  the  fort  (not  the  cave) 
of  Adullam  he  was  joined  by  his  family,  and  by  a  small 
band  of  fellow-outlaws  (about  400  in  number).  Mean- 
time Doeg,  the  Edomite,  who  had  seen  David  conversing 
with  the  priest  Ahimelech  at  Nob  (or  Gibeon),  had  re- 
ported the  circumstance  with  details,  which  may  or  may 
not  have  been  his  own  invention,*  to  Saul,  and  the  king  in- 
ferred from  the  report  that  Ahimelech  had  used  the  sacred 
oracle  in  support  of  treasonable  design  of  David.  It  is 
only  his  rooted  belief  in  David's  treason  that  excuses  the 
fierceness  with  which  Saul  destroyed,  not  only  the  eighty- 
five  priests,**  but  also  the  entire  population  of  the  city 
of  Nob  or  rather  Gibeon  (*>2i8/. ) ;  see  GiBEON,  Doeg, 
Abiathar,  B.\n.  He  also  indicated  the  expulsion  of 
David  from  the  royal  family  by  giving  Michal,  David's 
wife,  to  a  new  husband  (see  Michal). 

David  now  became  a  captain  of  freebooters,  levying 

1  The  danger  of  such  an  enterprise  was  diminished  by  the 
reluctance  to  violate  the  apartments  of  women  and  to  attack  a 
sleeping  foe,  which  appears  also  in  Judg.  16  2,  and  among  the 
.\raDs.  Wellhausen  cites  a  closely  parallel  case  from  Sprenger's 
Lebcn  Muhammad^  2  ^43. 

a  See  the  text  as  exhibited  by  Budde  in  SBOT. 

8  It^  is  incredible  that  David  should  have  passed  by  the  sanctu> 
ary  without  *  inquiring  of  Yahw^,'  nor  does  the  reference  to  the 
'sword  of  Goliath'  incline  us  much  to  accept  the  rest  of  the 
story.  That  the  words  assigned  to  Saul  in  22  8  rightly  express 
the  kind's  l»elief  is,  however,  more  than  probable. 

*  It  IS  certainly  not  impossible  that  David  did  take  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  tne  sacred  oracle.  The  reference  to 
the  sword  of  Goliath  in  22  \oh  is  interpolated  (see  Budde). 

*  So  MT  Pesh.  and  Vg.;  (5 "a,  oy  a  manifest  error,  305. 
Jos.,  combining  the  two  readings,  385  (/ii«/.  vi.  126).  ®l  has 
350. 
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blackmail  on  those  who  could  pay  it,  in  return  for  pro- 
.  An  mitlAw  ^^^^^^'^  against  Amalekites,  Philistines, 
*  or  other  enemies.  We  have  an  attrac- 
tive and  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
generous  spirit  which  softened  the  harsher  details,  in  chap. 
25.  Besides  the  means  of  subsistence,  David  looked, 
of  course,  for  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  his 
bitter  enemies.  In  this  way  he  held  his  groimd  man- 
fully (with  the  support  of  the  priest  Abiathar)  against 
almost  overwhelming  odds,  trusting  that  he  was  being 
preserved  for  high  ends.  He  must  have  felt  that  none 
but  he  could  provide  Israel  with  the  leader  that  it 
needed,  though  to  work  directly  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  crown  would  have  been  contrary  to  his 
loyal  nature.  One  point  in  his  favour  there  was,  the 
value  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated— viz. ,  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  hill-coimtry  of  Judah.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  imtravelled  student  to  form  by  books  and  photo- 
graphs some  idea  of  those  'tossed  and  broken  hills 
where  the  valleys  are  all  alike,  and  large  bodies  of  men 
may  camp  near  each  other  without  knowing  it '  Major 
Conder  goes  even  further,  and  claims  that  through 
recent  identifications  the  narrative  assumes  a  consistency 
which  traditional  sites  have  destroyed.  *  From  Gibeah 
(Jeba*  near  Mukhm^)  David  flies  southward  to  Nob, 
thence  down  the  great  valley  to  Gath  (Tell  es-Safieh), 
from  Gath  he  returns  into  the  land  of  Judah,  then 
bounded  by  the  ShSphelah,  most  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines ;  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  country  between  Achish  and  ^ul,  Philistia 
and  Judah,  he  collects  his  band  into  the  strongest  site 
to  be  fotmd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  cornlands 
of  Judah.  At  the  advice  of  the  seer  he  retires  to  the 
hills,  and  if  my  identification  of  Hareth  be  correct,  it  is 
but  a  march  of  4  m.  distance.  Here,  as  at  Adullam, 
he  was  also  within  easy  reach  of  his  family  at  Bethlehem. 
At  Haras  he  hears  that  the  Philistines,  whose  advance 
he  probably  barred  when  holding  Adullam,  had  invaded 
Kfi'ilah  immediately  beneath  him,  and  it  is  this  propin- 
quity alone  which  accoimts  for  his  attack  upon  the 
marauders. '1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exact 
identifications  of  the  sites  referred  to  would  give  the 
narrative  of  David's  outlaw-period  a  greater  approxima- 
tion to  consistency.  But  this  able  explorer's  identifica- 
tions are  too  often  (like  that  of  Gath  above)  unproven, 
and  he  has.  on  principle,  omitted  to  take  account  of  the 
composite  character  of  the  biblical  narrative.  * 

We  left  David  at  Adullam  ;  we  next  find  him  before 
another  fortified  town  (i  S.23i-i3),  called  Keilah  {q.v.), 
of  which  Ahiihophel  was  perhaps  a  native  (see  Giloh). 
His  hope  was  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
by  chastising  the  Philistines  who  were  besieging  it. 
Supported  by  an  oracle,  he  attacked  and  defeated  those 
most  dangerous  of  foes.  He  was  disturbed,  however,  by 
another  oracle,  warning  him  that  the  men  of  Kfi'ilah 
would  siurender  their  benefactor  to  Saul.  The  king 
was,  in  fact,  on  his  way  with  his  whole  fighting  force, 
and  David  would  sooner  trust  himself  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  wilderness  than  to  the  '  bolts  and  bars '  of 
Kfi'ilah.  Whether  David  really  went  from  the  '  forest 
of  Hareth'  to  Kfi'llah,  is  highly  uncertain.  The 
anecdote  in  23i-i3  is  not  necessarily  the  sequel  of 
the  connected  narrative  in  21 1-9  22.  Nor  can  we 
assume  (with  Conder)  that  the  generous  action  related 
in  chap.  24  took  place  immediately  before  the  events 
described  in  chap.  25  ;  for,  as  critics  agree,  the  narrative 
is  but  a  duplicate  of  the  traditional  story  given  in  a 
better  form  in  chap.  26.'     If  we  ask  how  much  of  the 

1  PEFQ,  '75,  p.  14Q. 

2  See  Conder,  '  The  Scenery  of  David's  Outlaw  Life/ 
PEFQ,  '75,  pp.  41-48. 

*  That  the  story  in  chap.  26  is  more  origitial  than  that  in 
chap.  24  is  obvious.  The  conversation  which  it  gives  is  full  of 
anti(]ue^  and  characteristic  ideas,  wanting  in  chap.  24.  That 
David  is  recognised  by  his  voice  is  meaningless  m  24 16  (cp. 
V.  8),  but  appropriate  in  26 17.  Sec  Bu.  Ri.  Sa.  22j/'. ;  and  cp 
Che.  Aids,  58-62. 
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details  of  these  hairbreadth  escapes  is  historical,  the 
reply  must  be  equally  disappointing  to  literalists.  The 
central  facts  of  the  stories  are  all  that  we  can  safely 
rely  upon.  Such  a  detail,  for  instance,  as  the  meeting 
of  David  and  Jonathan  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (23 16-18) 
is  obviously  an  innocent  piece  of  romance  ;  in  fact  it  is 
but  another  version  of  the  favourite  story  of  the  *  covenant ' 
between  the  friends.  Nor  can  we  venture  to  assume 
that,  if  David  once,  in  accordance  with  a  chivalrous 
rule  still  common  in  Arabia,  spared  the  life  of  his  sleeping 
foe.  either  he  or  Saul  displayed  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment which  a  later  age  attributed  to  them. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  accounts  of  David's 
generosity  towards  Saul  are  the  setting  of  a  perhaps 
more  completely  historical  story — that  of  David  and 
Nabal  (chap.  25).  The  portrait  of  David  here  given  is 
less  idealistic,  but  seems  much  more  truthful  than  that 
in  chaps.  24  and  26.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  sketch 
of  Abigail.  To  her  it  was  that  David  owed  his  avoid- 
ance of  blood-guiltiness.  To  her,  too,  he  was  indebted 
for  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  his  social 
status.  As  the  husband  of  Abigail,  he  was  no  longer 
a  mere  freebooter,  but  the  wealthy  head  of  a  powerful 
Calebite  family,  and  so  took  one  step  forward  towards 
his  ultimate  enthronement  at  Hebron  as  king  of  Judah.^ 

How  long  David  remained  in  the  Calebite  district  of 
Carmel,  we  do  not  know.  He  is  next  introduced  as 
R  With  thA  ^^P^'**'*S  o^  being  able  to  hold  out  any 
|L  ...  . .  longer  against  his  foe  ;   '  there  is  nothing 

better  for  me,*  he  said,  '  than  speedily  to 
escap>e  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines'  (27 1).  So  he 
placed  himself  and  his  600  at  the  disposal  of  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  Ill  at  ease,  however,  among  the  Philis- 
tine chieftains,  he  induced  his  new  suzerain  to  give  him 
as  a  residence  the  outlying  town  of  Ziklag.  Here  he 
still  maintained  amicable  relations  with  his  friends  in 
Judah,  and  though  he  craftily  professed  to  be  engaged  in 
raids  against  the  Negeb  of  Judah,  he  was  in  reality  more 
honourably  employed  (see  AcHiSH,  Amalek,  §  3). 

At  length,  in  the  second  year,  a  change  in  his  relation 
to  Achish  became  imminent.  The  Philistine  lords,  who 
had  probably  long  been  suspicious  of  his  intentions, 
refused  to  let  David  join  them  in  their  campaign 
against  Saul.  David  on  his  side  professed  eagerness 
to  fight  for  Achish  ;  but  we  are  not  boimd  to  take  his 
words  too  literally.  Historians,  it  is  true,  differ  in  their 
view  of  David's  conduct.  It  seems  psychologically  prob- 
able, however,  that  David  was  only  too  glad  to  be  sent 
back  by  Achish  to  Ziklag,  with  a  charge  not  to  cherish 
revengeful  thoughts  against  his  friendly  suzerain  (i  S. 
29 10,  0).  A  picture,  Homeric  in  its  vividness,  is  given 
of  the  effect  produced  on  David  and  his  men  by  the 
sight  that  met  them  at  Ziklag,  which  the  cruel  Amalek- 
ites  had  plundered  (30  3-6).  An  oracle  encouraged 
David  to  pursue  his  foes.  He  came  up  with  them,  and 
chastised  them  severely.  The  account  closes  with  a  list 
of  the  towns  in  Judah,  to  which  David  sent  politic  gifts. 
His  ambitious  plans  were  no  doubt  maturing. 

Meantime  Saul  had  fallen  on  Gilboa  and  Israel  was 
in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  Philistines  were  masters  of  the 
A  At  HAfaron.  ^^^^^  lowlands  of  Jezreel  and  the 
-ttODTon.  Jordan,  but  disdained  to  interfere  with 
the  poorer  coimtry  of  Judah.  There  were  some  even 
in  northern  Israel  who  thought  that  David  and  David 
alone  could  help  them,  and  among  these  were  probably 
the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead,  to  whom  he  sent  graciously 
expressed  thanks  for  their  chivalrous  rescue  of  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (2  S.  25-7  cp  317).     David, 

1  Wi.  (G/,  1 25)  sees  tmderl^g  the  Nabal-story  a  tradition 
that  David  was  'prince  of  Caleb'  (a  tribe  or  district),  and, 
following  C.  Niebiihr,  he  even  finds  this  title  in  2  S.  88,  where, 
according  to  £V,  Abner  says,  '  Am  I  a  dog's  head  ? '  but  where 
Wi.  renders,  'Am  I  the  prince  of  Caleb?'  (3^3).  Marquart's 
theory  (see  above,  |  x,  note  2X  that  David  was  really  a  man  of 
S.  Judah,  might  be  used  to  corroborate  Wi.'s  opinion.  In  any 
case,  the  &cts  on  which  Marquart's  theory  is  based  illustrate 
this  period.    See  Doc,  I  3  (5). 
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however,  was  content  to  let  Abner  have  his  way,  and 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  weakened  regal  authority  in 
the  North,  nominally  for  Saul's  incompetent  son,  Ish- 
baaL  For  the  present,  David  transferred  his  residence, 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  to  Hebron,  placing  his  men 
in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages.  The  elders  of 
Judah  took  the  hint,  and  solemnly  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king. 

It  was  not  a  grand  position.  As  king  of  Judah,  David 
was  no  less  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines  than  when  he  was 
only  lord  of  Ziklag ;  ^  indeed,  he  still  retained  Ziklag. 
This  only  shows  his  caution,  however,  not  his  want  of 
patriotism.  Even  Abner  could  not  venture  to  let  the 
puppet  king  Ishbaal  revolt  from  the  Philistines ;  ^  rest 
was  the  first  need  both  of  Israel  and  of  Judah.  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  David  and  his  band  were 
idle.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Jebusite  fortress  of  Zion  belongs  to  the  period  of 
David's  tribal  kingship,'  and  not  (as  is  generally  sup- 
posed) to  the  commencement  of  his  enlarged  sovereignty. 
When  the  Philistines  made  that  bold  attempt  to  seize 
David  which  is  related  in  2  S.  6 17,  David,  we  hear, 
took  refuge  m  •  the  stronghold.'  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  a  different  'stronghold'  is  meant  from  that 
mentioned  in  vz/.  79  (which  there  is  reason  to  assign  to 
the  same  document).  The  Philistines  themselves  are 
uncertain  where  they  will  find  David ;  clearly  then 
David  had  more  than  one  place  of  residence.  We  are 
also  told  that  they  '  came  up '  to  seek  David,  and  spread 
themselves  out  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim  near  Jerusalem. 
It  is  true  that  where  the  narrative  2  S.  66-9  is  placed,  it 
sgems  to  have  reference  to  the  beginning  of  David's 
kingship  over  IsraeL  Probably,  however,  something 
has  fallen  out  before  v.  6.  The  lost  passage  presimiably 
referred  to  David's  removal  of  his  residence  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  narrative  which  has  been  preserved  explains 
how  the  king  and  'his  men'  possessed  themselves  ot 
the  all  but  impregnable  fortress. 

By  this  important  conquest  David  secured  his  position 
from  all  possible  enemies,  whether  Philistine  or  Israelite. 
He  also  doubtless  hoped  to  make  Zion  what  it  ulti- 
mately became — the  capital  of  imited  Israel.  We  may 
assume  that  this  caused  imeasiness  to  Abner,  who 
doubtless  had  dreams  of  a  reunited  Israel  under  the 
sceptre  of  a  descendant  or  kinsman  of  Saul  These 
dreams  must  have  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  news 
of  David's  success.  Abner  well  imderstood  what  the 
conquest  of  Zion  portended,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  seek  to  coimteract  David's  ambition.  He  had 
no  occasion  to  form  an  elaborate  plan  of  operations ; 
he  had  but  to  allow  the  unsleeping  jealousy  of  Israel 
and  Judah  to  display  itself.  There  would  be  constant 
border  hostilities,  and  Judah,  as  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
would  (he  must  have  hoped)  be  reduced  to  vassalage  to 
Israel,  and  in  time  perhaps  incorporated  into  the  king- 
dom. A  'very  sore  battle'  is  reported  between  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  and  those  of  David  by  the  pool  of 
Gibeon.  It  began  with  a  mere  sham  fight ;  but  such  a 
contest  could  not  be  expected  to  end  without  bloodshed, 
and  Abner  must  have  foreseen  this  when  he  and  the 
men  of  Ishbaal  set  out  from  Mahanaim  (2  S.  2x2-17). 
The  result  was  disastrous  for  the  cause  of  Ishbaal,  and 
year  after  year  the  war  was  renewed  with  constant  loss 
of  prestige  to  the  house  of  Saul.  Fierce  private  passions, 
too,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  time  (see  Abner  ;  Ish- 
baal, i;  JOAB,  x).  At  length,  Ishbaal  being  removed, 
David  stood  alone,  sad  but  confident,  for  who  else 
could  be  thought  of  in  this  hour  of  need  ?  Had  he  not 
in  the  olden  time  been  Israel's  leader  against  the 
Philistines,  and  was  he  not  by  marriage  a  member  of, 

1  This  view  b  accepted  by  St.,  £.  Mey.,  We.,  Kamph., 
Kittel. 

a  See  Kamph  ZATIV  64^-97  ('861;  Ku  Hist.  ii.  The 
older  view  (see  St.^  was  that  Abner  upheld  the  banner  of  Israel 
against  the  Philistmes ;  but  Kamph.  shows  at  great  length  that 
the  evidence  vill  not  justify  this. 

»  See  Klo.  Sam.  u.  KOn,  146  jf. ;  Gttch,  159. 
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Saul's  house  /aS.  5  a  813-16)?  So  the  elders  of  Israel 
accepted  the  inevitable,  and  anointed  the  son  of  Jesse 
king  over  Israel 

David  was  now,  according  to  a  not  very  early  tradi- 
tion,^ in  his  thirty-eighth  year  ;  seven  and  a  half  years 
7    Kinff  ov«r    *^*^  elapsed  since  he  first  became  king 
TbmSi  •  *^  Hebron.     His  training  had   been 

thA  FuSiati  ^^^^  ^^^  varied,  and  he  might  now 

vne  irniiuunes.  fg^\y  hope  to  finish  the  work  which 
Saul  had  begun,  and  remove  for  ever  the  danger  of 
Philistine  invasions.  The  Philistines  knew  what  they 
had  to  expect  from  the  new  king  of  'all  Israel  and 
Judah,'  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  *  seeking  him.'  They 
felt  towards  him  as  the  Syrian  king  felt  towards  Ahab  : 
if  he  were  only  slain  or  captured,  the  fate  of  Israel  was 
settled.  They  knew,  too,  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, and  sought  to  capture  him  before  he  could 
retire  into  his  newly-won  stronghold  of  Zion.  They 
were  too  late  for  this,  and  challenged  him  to  battle  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  westward  from  Jerusalem  (aS. 
618-25;  cp  Baal-perazim).  Two  great  victories  are 
said  to  have  been  won  on  this  occasion  by  David.  We 
have  also  a  record  of  individual  exploits  and  of  personal 
dangers  run  by  David  in  aS.  2I15-M  238-i7  (see  Ishbi- 
BRNOB,  etc.),  which  must,  it  would  seem,  have  stood 
originally  close  to  56-ia  17-25.  It  is  singular  that  this 
should  be  almost  all  that  is  told  us  respecting  what,  if 
entirely  David's  work,  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
achievements.  One  more  notice  indeed  has  come  down 
to  us  (aS.  81) ;  but  it  is  tantalisingly  short  It  states 
that  '  David  smote  the  Philistines  and  subdued  them, 
and  took '  something  of  importance  '  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines.'  The  Chronicler  thinks  that  what  David 
•  took '  ^^'as  '  Gath  and  its  towns '  ( i  Ch.  18 1),  and  this 
b  certainly  plausible,  for  deeds  of  high  renown  were 
performed  near  Gath  (see  Elhanan,  i),  and  afterwards 
we  find  600  men  of  Gath  in  David's  service  (aS.  15i8  ; 
see  below,  §  11).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
Ashdod  was  the  city  spoken  of  in  the  true  text  (see 
Methkg-Ammah).  Still  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
total  defeat  of  the  Philistines  as  the  passage  just  quoted 
ascribes  to  David,  is  historical.  That  the  Israelites 
were  delivered  from  the  dread  of  these  foes  is  indisput- 
able ;  but  that  David  broke  the  power  of  the  Philistines 
is  not  probable.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  helped  either  by  an 
Egyptian,  or  by  a  Musrite  (N.  Arabian)  intervention. * 
Moreover,  the  friendly  terms  on  which  David  appears 
to  have  stood  with  the  Philistines  at  a  later  time  suggest 
that  he  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  this  people  on 
conditions  equally  honourable  to  both  sides,  one  of 
which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen  reason  to  think,  was 
the  restoration  of  the  ark  (see  ARK,  §  5). 

However  this  may  be,  David  was  certainly  not  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  of  a  general  This  is  plain  from 
A.  OthAT  WATS.  ^^  ^^  measures  on  the  rebellion  of 

viner  wmn.  ^^s^lom,  of  which  we  have  very  full 
particulars.  His  other  wars,  with  neighbours  only  less 
dangerous  than  the  Philistines,  may  be  conveniently 
referred  to  here.  We  have  a  summary  of  them  in  the 
same  section  that  refers  to  the  subduing  of  the  Philis- 
tines (aS.  81-14.  cp  I  S.  1447.  and  see  Saul,  i  §  3), 
and  further  information  respecting  the  Ammonite  war 
in  aS.  1011 X  12  26-31.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
study  these  notices  critically,  both  from  a  purely  literary, 
and  fix)m  a  historical,  point  of  view.  The  two  points  of 
view,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  kept  very  long  apart.  A  pre- 
liminary literary  analysis,  however,  will  quickly  show  us 
that  in  a  S.  82-14  we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  original 

1  See  2  S.  54  (the  work  of  a  Deuteronomistic  editor). 

2  If  an  Eg^yptian  intervention  be  supposed  we  must  place  it 
during  the  twenty-first  Egyptian  d>Tiasty.  See  WMM  {As.  u. 
Eur.  389),  who  thinks  that  the  notice  in  z  K.  d  16  presupposes 
the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Fhilistta.  Observe  that  Caphtorim 
is  called  a  '  son '  of  Mizraim  (see  Caphtor,  |  4!  The  alterna- 
tive theory,  however,  seems  much  more  probable  {see/QR  11 
1*99]  559i  An<l  cp  Mizraim,  f  a  ^X 
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narrative,  but  with  a  panegyric  made  up  from  various 
sources,  containing  strong  traces  of  edito«ial  work.  As 
to  a  S.  10  the  case  is  not  at  first  sight  so  clear ;  but  a 
further  investigation  reveals  here,  too,  the  hand  of  the 
editor.  The  contents  also  must  be  criticised,  and  this 
will  greatly  clear  up  the  problems  of  literary  analysis. 
The  historical  results  of  the  whole  process  are  not  unim- 
portant.^ 

{a)  Moab. — Little  enough  is  told  us  of  David's  war 
with  the  Moabites  (cp  Moab);  but  that  little  is  suggestive. 
With  cold-blooded  precision  the  conqueror  destroyed 
two-thirds  (such  is  the  meaning  of  a  S.  83)  of  the  entire 
fighting  force  of  Moab.  The  description  seems  to  imply 
that  it  was  an  act  of  national  retaliation,  and  the  ofience 
which  caused  this  may  be  plausibly  conjectured.  The 
kingdom  of  Ishbaal.  as  Kamphausen  has  shown,  was 
by  no  means  so  powerful  as  the  early  writers  supposed. 
The  defeat  on  Gilboa  had  brought  the  Israelites  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  Saul's  feeble  successor  had  to  make 
terms,  not  only  with  the  Philistines,  but  also  with  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  his  capital, 
Mahanaim,  was  only  too  accessible.  It  b  probable  that 
both  Moab  and  Ammon  granted  him  peace  only  under 
insulting  conditions,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
insults  that  were  possible  in  such  drctmistances  from 
iS.  lla  aS.  IO4.  David  of  course  had  to  give  these 
insolent  neighbours  a  lesson. 

{b)  Ammon.  —  Passing  on  to  the  Ammonites,  we 
notice  that,  if  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  d^^ree  of  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  (2  S.  12  31),*  there  is  none  as 
to  the  gravity  of  their  offence  (a  S.  10 1-5).  The  account 
of  the  details  of  the  war  requires  very  careful  criticism. 
The  conduct  of  the  host  of  Israel  was  entrusted  to  Joab, 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  politic  self-restraint  of  this 
general  that  David  in  p)crson  stormed  the  Ammonitish 
capital,  and  carried  away  the  crown  of  the  idol-god 
Milcom  (see  Ammon,  §  8).  The  difficulty  of  the  narra- 
tive is  caused  by  the  statements  which  it  contains  re- 
S[)ecting  the  Aramaean  allies  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
successes  which  David  gained  over  them.*  Was  the 
Zobah  mentioned  in  a  S.  106  (undoubtedly  an  ancient 
passage)  as  joining  with  Beth-rehob  to  send  help  to  the 
Ammonites,  a  powerful  kingdom  N.  of  Damascus,  to 
which  all  Aram  W.  of  the  Euphrates  was  subject  (as 
stated  in  aS.  IO16).  or  was  it  a  small  state  near  the 
land  of  Ammon,  which  on  various  grounds  agrees  best 
with  our  expectations  ?  If  the  latter  view  be  adopted, 
we  must  regard  aS.  10x5-19^  as  a  late  editorial  in- 
sertion, akin  to  the  much  edited  passage  83-8.  and  all 
that  we  know  respecting  E>avid's  relations  to  the 
Aramaeans  is  that  Joab  routed  the  forces  sent  by  them 
to  help  the  Anmionites,  so  that  they  •  feared  to  help  the 
Ammonites  any  more'  (a  S.  10x319^).  The  statement 
of  86.  in  itself  so  improbable,  that  David  annexed 
Damascus,  is  due  to  a  misreading  of  a  passage  which 
appears  over  again  in  v.x^  The  editor,  by  mistake, 
read  'Aram'  instead  of  •  Edom,'  and  then  interpreted 
'  Aram '  as  '  Aram-Damascus. '  * 

(f )  Edom. — Lastly  we  come  to  the  war  with  Edom, 
which,  as  we  are  told  in  a  S.  8 14.  was  incorporated  by 
David  into  his  kingdom.  We  are  left  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  war,'  and  know  next  to  nothing 
of  the  details,  though  the  conquest  of  such  a  difficult 
region  would  have  been  well  worth  describing.     A  great 

1  On  the  criticism,  see  Samuel,  iL  ||  4,  6,  and  cp  Bu.  Ri. 
Sit.  245/,  249^. ;  Klo.  Sam.  u.  Kdn, ;  Wi.  Gl  1 138^.,  i94-^ 
For  another  estimate  of  the  evidence,  see  Israel,  %  19. 

2  RVmg.  gives  the  more  favourable  view  (on  which  see  Dr. 
TBS  228)  that  David  put  the  Aimnonitish  captives  to  (breed 
labour  at  public  works. 

»  Sec  Wi.  (7/1  1^8-144. 

<  Klo.,  on  the  other  hand,  wishes  to  correct  'Edom'  in  v.  14 

into  *  Aram.'    The  traditional  view  of  a  S.  8  syC  has  been  thought 

to  be  confirmed  by  x  K.  11 24 ;  but  there  the  words  *  when  David 

slew  them '  are  a  gloss,  not  fouiKi  in  tfBL,  as  Klo.  himself  candidly 

points  out. 

0  WL  r^ardi  the  war  as  the  resumption  of  hostilities  between 

I   David  as  ^prince  of  Caleb'  and  his  Edomite  neighboars  at  an 

I    earlier  period  {GI\  194X 
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victocy  is  asGribed  to  David  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
{g,v.),  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (aS.813,  where  read 

•  Edom  •  for  '  Aram '  with  S^al  .  ps.  go,  title).  There 
is  also  an  incidental  reference  to  the  war  in  x  K.  11 25/, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Edomites  contested  every  inch  of 
ground,  but  received  no  quarter  from  their  conqueror. 
This  is  the  extent  of  our  infonnation. 

To  sum  up.  If  it  is  one  of  David's  titles  to  £Eune  that 
be  for  a  time  imited  '  all  the  tribes  of  Israd  from  Dan 
•.  Later  theory  ^  ^^^ '  (j»  S.  24«).  it  is  another 

ofsLDavidlo  secured  the  united  kingdom 

*^^~  from  foreign  attack.  From  Assyria 
*^^  and   Egypt    indeed    there  was  then 

nothing  to  fear  ;  *  but  the  small  neighbouring  peoples 
needed  the  lesson  which  he  gave  them.  That  his  suze- 
rainty or  sphere  of  influence  extended  to  the  Euphrates 
is  not,  hoA^-ever,  supported,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  by  a  thorough  criticism  of  the  documents.  The 
editor  of  aS.  8,  who  perhaps  wrote  also  10i5-i9at  con- 
founded the  two  Zobahs'  and  made  other  mistakes,  and 
on  the  basis  of  this  mis-reading  of  the  evidence  he  and 
his  school  erected  the  airy  fiabric  of  a  Davidic  empire 
large  enough   to    be  named   respectfully  among   the 

•  world-powers.'  This  theory  (for  such  we  must  ctJI  it) 
fell  in  with  the  later  tendency  to  glorify  David,  and 
with  the  idea  of  a  great  Messianic  kingdom  of  which  the 
Davidic  was  a  type  (Am.  9ii/,  post-exilic  ;  see  Amos, 
§  10,  Chronicles,  §  9).  It  cannot  be  resigned  without 
regret,  and  should  archaeological  discoveries  disclose 
some  grains  of  fact  which  may  have  assisted  the  growth 
of  historical  error,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  ancient  editors  were  not  entirely  arbitrary  in  their 
procedure.  That  David's  power  was  respected  as  far 
north  as  Hamath  (even  if  the  report  in  a  S.  8  xo  be  not 
altogether  accurate)  need  not  be  denied.  The  question 
is,  Can  it  be  proved  that  friendship  had  given  place,  on 
David's  side,  to  suzerainty  ? 

David's  next  aim  was  to  provide  a  worthy  centre  for 
the  united  people  of  Israel.     In  this  he  showed  a  truly 
10    The  new   "^^^^^7  statesmanship.     The  kingship 
caDitSr      ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  altogether  different  from 
^*  the  authority  exercised  by  the  greater 

•judges.'  It  never  entirely  divested  itself  of  a  tribal 
character,  as  is  clear  from  the  striking  narrative,  i  S. 
226-8.  At  the  risk  of  alienating  the  men  of  Judah, 
who,  in  fact,  appear  as  the  chief  malcontents  in  subse- 
quent civil  disturbances,  David  transferred  his  royal 
residence  from  the  remote  southern  city,  Hebron,  to 
Jerusalem.  The  new  capital  had  not  indeed  all  the 
natural  advantages  which  could  be  wished  (see  Jeru- 
salem) ;  but  it  had  two  great  recommendations  :  (i)  it 
was  neither  IsraeUte  nor  Judahite,  having  been  recently 
won  by  David  and  his  men,  and  (a)  whilst  easily  access- 
ible from  the  north,  it  lay  close  to  David's  own  tribe  of 
Judah.  The  king  not  only  strengthened  its  fortifications, 
but  also  consecrated  it  by  solemnly  transferring  to  it  the 
newly  recovered  national  sanctuary  (see  Ark,  §  6)  from 
its  temporary  home  at  Baal  (see  Kirjath-jearim)  in 
Judah.  This  must  not  be  disparaged  as  merely  a  proof 
of  political  wisdom.  It  was  this,  no  doubt ;  but  it  also 
sprang  from  deep  religious  feeling,  as  the  old  tradition 
clearly  states  (aS.  6ai;  see  6"**-).  David  felt  that 
the  true  principle  of  national  unity  and  strength  lay  in 
fidelity  to  Yahw6,  and  it  is  to  him  therefore  that  the 
world  is  ultimately  indebted  for  the  streams  of  spiritual 
Hfe  which  have  issued  from  Jerusalem.  That  he  built  a 
palace  for  himself,  but  no  temple  for  the  ark,  seemed  a 

1  It  b  quite  needless  to  suppose  that  David  made  a  nominal 
recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  Eeypt  (Wi.  C/  1  157).  This  is 
no  doubt  a  necessary  corollary  to  W.  M.  Mflller's  theory  of  the 
Egyptian  conauest  of  Philistia ;  but  that  theory  is  not  here 
accepted  (see  above,  |  7,  endX 

3  The  cuneiform  evidence  for  two  Zobahs  will  be  found  in 
Del.  Par.  a8o,  Schr.  /CGF  12a.  The  historical  iist  of  places 
given  in  ASurbanipal's  Annals,  7  io8-zx4  (A"^  2  ai6yi)  proves  the 
existence  of  a  Suniti  to  the  S.  of  Damascus  and  near  Ammon, 
and  apparently  distinct  from  that  in  the  geographical  lists  (on 
which  cp  Tomkins,  PEFQ,  Apr.  1885,  P*  "3X    ^  Zobah. 
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strange  inconsistency  to  a  later  age.  Whether  the 
course  that  he  took  was  prescribed  by  an  oracle,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  ;  the  narrative  in  a  S.  7,  with  the 
accompanying  prophecy,  is  one  of  the  late  Deuterouo- 
mistic  insertions  and  cannot  be  safely  followed.  ^ 

(a)  Army. — Both  in  military  and  in  civil  affairs 
David  was  careful  to  combine  the  necessary  innovations 

-  -    Adminla-    ^^  *  ^^^  regard  for  the  old  habits 

traiviAn.  ate."   *^^  feelings  of  the  people,  which  he 

^^^^  ^^  thoroughly  understood.  The  tendency 
to  disintegration  inherent  in  the  old  clan-organisation 
(see  Government,  §  18)  he  sought  to  counteract  by 
the  institution  of  a  bodyguard,  which  was  a  natund 
development  out  of  his  old  band  of  freebooters.  This 
well-disciplined  and  absolutely  trustworthy  'standing 
army '  was  sufficient  to  exhibit  a  high  standard  to  the 
old  national  militia,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite  popular 
suspicion.  Specially  honoured  were  the  thirty-seven 
heroes  of  whom  a  list  is  given  in  2  S.  28  (see  below,  L ). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  they  were  called  '  the  thirty '  or 
'  the  knights ' ; '  but  most  are  in  favour  of  the  former 
view.  They  were  conspicuous  for  their  fearless  courage, 
of  which  some  anecdotes  are  preserved.  Foreigners 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Gibborim  (AV  'mighty  men').  Shortly  before  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom,  Ittai  the  Gittite  had  entered 
David's  service  with  600  other  Philistines'  (a  S.  15 18), 
and  Uriah  the  Hittite  was  one  of  the  trusted  '  thirty.* 
How  well  these  Philistine  mercenaries  repaid  David's 
confidence,  is  proved  by  aS.  16 18  20  7  i  K.  I38.  (See 
Cherethites,  and  on  later  OT  references  to  the  king's 
foreign  guards  [e.g.,  Zeph.  18  Erek.  446^],  WRS 
OTycWaean.) 

Ki.)  The  list  of  heroes  in  a  S. 2S  enumerates  'the  Three* 
mar  c^iiviyv:— Ishbaal  (2),  Eleazar  (3),  and  Shammah  (3); 
then  follow  Abishai  and  Benaiah,  who  occupy  an  intermediarv 
position ;  and  finally,  the  heroes  themselves,  thirty-seven  in  all 
Uf.  30).  There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  this  number 
(see  Elika,  Eliphelet,  2),  and  the  numerous  textual  corrup- 
tions preclude  complete  certainty  as  to  their  names  and  origin 
(besioes  the  special  articles  cp  Marq.  Fund.  is^.X 

The  heroes  seem  to  have  been  originalljr  arranged  in  pain 
according  to  their  homes;  thus  Maharai  and  Heleb  from 
Netophan  (38^,  99),  two  from  Jattir  (38),  one  each  from  the 
nei^hoouring  places  of  Pirathon  and  (>aash  (30),  etc  It  is 
noticeable  that  they  are  almost  wholly  of  Benjamite  and  ludaean 
origin,  and  this  supports  the  conjecture  that  the  list  in  the  main 
refers  to  the  early  part  of  David's  life  (cp,  #^.,  i  S.  22i;^X 
before  his  supremacy  was  spread  over  the  rest  m  Israel.  Note 
the  mention  of  Asahel  and  Uriah,  and  that  Benaiah  is  merely 
the  head  of  David's  guard,  and  has  not  apparently  reached  the 
position  he  holds  in  a  S.  8 18  (see  below  {c\  2).  The  omission  of 
Joab  as  the  holder  of  any  official  position  b  remarkable,  and 
suggests  that  he  had  not  yet  become  'captain  of  the  host/ 
although  the  references  in  rp.  18  ^Abishai,  the  brother  of  Joab; 
cp  V.  a4X  37  seem  to  show  that  ne  was  not  unknown.  It  b 
highly  probable  that  the  whole  chapter  owes  its  present  form  to 
a  comparatively  late  editor  (ra  Kue.  Mini.  L  2,  |  22,  n.  i^).  ^ 

(iL)  In  X  Ch.  11  the  same  Ust  b  substantially  repeated — in  a 
few  cases  with  better  readings, — and  a  few  names  recur  in  x  Ch. 
87x>x4  (see  below,  [c]  L).  Verses  41^-^7  add  sixteen  other 
heroes,  who,  to  judge  from  the  gentilida  (often  doubtful,  see 
Mahavitb,  Mesobaite,  Mithnite)  were  partly  of  east- 
Jordanic  origin.  The  authenticity  of  these  names  b  a  difficult 
question.  'Diey  may  have  proceeded  from  a  source  common  to 
both  compilers  (see  Kue.  Einl,  I2,  |  30,  n.  ix);  but  the 
mention  of  Renbenites,  and  the  preponcferating  proportion  of 
theophorous  names  as  well  as  the  relative  lateness  m  such  names 
as  Jaasiel,  Jeiel,  Joshaviah  in  thb  chapter,  render  their  genuine* 
ness  open  to  question. 

(iii.)  Further  Ibts  of  warriors  are  found  in  x  Ch.  12,  which 
enumerates  those  who  came  to  David  (a)  at  Ziklas  (i>aaX  and 
O)  at  Hebron  (33  ff\).  (fi)  The  latter  b  purely  fabulous.    It 

represents  the  warriors  as  assembling  from  all  the  trihu  (not  ex- 

1  The  modifications  introduced  into  thb  narrative  both  by  the 
author  of  the  jgloss  in  v.  13  and  by  the  Chronicler  (i  Ch.  17)  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  constant  recasting  of  old  material 
carried  on  by  the  editors.  See  Samuel,  ii.  |  5,  and  cp  We. 
ProL,  ET,  X77X 

2  o'E^Tf^  and  0^71^  were  sometimes  confounded  (see  x  Ch. 
11 XI  X5,  I84  x8,  Var.  Bib.X  Klo.  prefers  D*f^^  (cp  DL  on  Ex. 
14  7X  At  anv  rate  such  a  term  as '  the  thirty '  would  soon  become 
conventional  (see  a  S.  2839).    Co  Chariot,  |  to. 

9  Read  'and  all  the  men  of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  600  men.'  with 
Klo.,  Ki.,  Bu.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  David  had  really  had 
any  prolonged  or  bitter  itrife  with  the  Philistines. 
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eluding  the  two  halves  of  Manasseh  0>  and  gives  a  theocratic  air 
to  the  whole  by  the  inclusion  of  Aaronites.  (a)  In  the  first 

half  (^1-32)  we  have  probably  ^/ew  traces  of  old  material,  and  very 
possibly  a  confused  recollection  of  events  in  David's  earlv  life. 
The  lists  comprise  men  of  Saul's  brethren  and  of  Benjamin  (3^), 
Korahites  ^6)  and  men  of  Gedor  (7).  In  the  case  of  the  Korahites 
it  is  possible  that  the  Chronicler  is  thinking  of  the  later  priestly 
class.  His  inclusion  of  such  warriors  among  David's  band  is  as 
intelligible  as  his  ascription  to  David  of  the  division  of  priestly 
courses  and  other  works  dealing  with  the  priests  and  Levites. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  Be.,  we  may  more  probably  think  of  the 
Juda^n  Korah  (i  Ch.  2^3).  It  was  under  David  that  the  S. 
Judaean  populations  attamed  power,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  suppose  that  individuals  from  among  them  joined  him.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  names  are  necessarily  old  or 
genuine.  Finally,  are  enumerated  (i)  certain  Gadites, '  captains 
of  the  host '  (K3^n  ^V.^%  who  put  to  flight  David's  enemies  on 
either  side  of  the  Jordim(8-i5) ;  ([2)  Amasai(= Amasa,  q.v.\  who, 
at  the  head  of  men  of  Bcnjamm  and  Judah,  came  to  David  in 
the  '  hold '  (z6-i8) ;  and  (3)  certain  chiliarchs  of  Manasseh  (10). 
Underlying  the  account  of  Amasai,  we  may  possibly  find  the 
traces  of  a  confused  and  mutilated  recollection  of  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  wherein  Amasa  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing 
Judah  and  the  king  together  (2  S.  19 14).  s.  A.  C.  ] 

(b)  Justice. — To  the  chief  civil  duty  of  a  king — the 
administration  of  justice — David  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion (2S.  815,  cpl44^),  for  Absalom's  complaint 
that  the  king  was  inaccessible  (2  S.  I53)  is  merely 
factious.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  change 
in  the  old  local  administration  of  justice  ;  but  he  intro- 
duced— ^simply  by  acting  as  supreme  judge — an  element 
which  profoundly  modified  the  traditional  system  {see 
Government.  §  19). 

{c)  Officers. — In  this  and  other  departments  David 
was  aided  by  his  great  oflScers  of  state  (2  S.  816-18) ; 
see  Benaiah,  Hushai,  Jehoshaphat  2,  Joab,  and 
below.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  all  probability 
he  had  a  Babylonian  scribe  or  secretary  (see  Shavsha) 
— a  late  trace  of  the  early  preponderance  of  Babylonian 
civilisation  in  Palestine. 

[It  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  briefly  the  lists  of  David's 
officers,  treasurers,  etc. 

i.  I  Ch.  27.  a  passage  of  obviously  complex  character,  after 
reproducing  («w.  1-15)  the  first  p>art  of  the  list  of  David's  warriors 
(see  above  a\.)  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  twelve  captains  of 
divisions  (I^j^CCr^y  ,.15)^  enumerates  twelve  princes  (CTb)  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  (i6-24),  including  Levites,  Aaronites,  the 
twofold  division  of  Manasseh  and  the  post-exilic  priestly  names 
Hoshea,  Iddo,  Jeroham  (?),  Zichri ;  Jaasiel  (^.  21)  is  probably 
borrowed  from  i  Ch.  11 47.  This  is  followed  in  25-31  by  a  third 
list  of  twelve — David's  overseers  or  treasurers;  the  names  seem 
to  be  old  (Gray,  HPy  230 Jf.),  and  so  far  as  this  goes,  the  list 
might  be  trustworthy  (but  cp  Kue.  £int.  1  2,  J  31,  n.  11.  Besides 
Gray,  J/PJ^T  229^,  see  Chronicles,  |  9,  and  cp  We.  Prol.(*) 

u.  David's  supreme  officers  of  state  are  variously  enumerated 
in  a  S.  816-18  (cp 2023-26  [where  they  are  obviously  out  of 
place],  I  Ch.  18 14-17)  and  1  Ch.  2732-34  (cp  Solomon's  officers 
J  K.  4,  and  the  jist  given  by  ©bl  at  the  end  of  i  K.  2).  In  the 
case  of  the  list  in  2  S.  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  has  been 
questioned  by  Bonk  (ZATiV  12 143)  and  probably  rightly. 
Joab  b.  Zeruiah  b  said  to  be  'over  the  host*  (K31fn)»  but  with 
the  exception  of  8  10  (David's  wars)  he  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  over  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2S.  20  7);  and 
Bbnaiah,  who  in  the  list  is  credited  with  this  office  {v.  18), 
was  'head  of  the  nyOTD.'  2 S.  2823*  (see  Councii-,  i.  2)  and 
perhaps  also  *  chief  of  the  brick-kiln '  (i  K.  246A  ©bl  ;  cp  I3*?Bn 
aS.  1231X  Jehoshaphat  (^.r.)  b.  Ahilud  was  recorder  (cp 
Government,  |  21)  and  Shtsha  (see  Shavsha)  the  secretar>-. 
The  priests  were  David's  sons  (but  see  Minister,  Chief);  but 
at  the  head  stood  Zadok  b.  Ahitub  and  Abiathar  b.  Ahimelech. 
Abiathar  is  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Eli,  Zadok  is  of  un> 
known  origin,  and  although  mentioned  first  (cp  similarly  a  S.  15 
34  ^  36)  did  not  obtain  pre-eminence  until  the  time  of  Solomon. 
The  Chroniclers  list  (2732-34)  mentions  a  Jonathan, 
the  1^1  of  David,  as  a  counsellor,  and  Iehiel  [q.v.\  who  was 
*  with  the  king's  sons.'  Ahithophel,  and  Hushai  the  '  friend '  of 
David  (see  Hushai),  are  well-known  characters  in  the  revolt  of 
Absalom;  according  to  the  Chronicler  their  places  were  filled 
by  Benaiah  and  Abiathar.  s.  A.  C.  1 

(d)  In  another  respect  too  David  followed <he  example 
of  Oriental  kings  :  with  the  aid  of  his  ally,  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre,  he  built  himself  a  palace  of  stone  and  cedar 
wood  which  rose  proudly  above  the  low  dwellings  of 
Jerusalem.  There  he  combined  a  regal  generosity  with 
a  not  less  regal  luxury.  Mephibosheth  (Meribbaal) 
and  Chimham  were  among  his  court-peosioners  (a  S. 
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97^  1938  33  38) ;  singing  men  and  singing  women  en- 
livened his  repasts  (2  S.  19  35). 

Another  piece  of  genuine  Oriental  magnificence  was 
the  harem  (2  S.  5  13,  etc.),  which,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  shocked  the  nation  (2  S.  16  21),  was 
fraught  with  moral  danger  to  the  king,  and  was  the 
source  of  much  of  the  imhappiness  of  his  later  years. 
It  is  clear  from  passages  like  2  S.  ISai  I424  15 x  14  19 
6  12  X4  that  the  moral  weakness  of  his  last  da)rs  had 
begtin  many  years  before,  imder  the  influences  of  his 
harem. 

[Lists  of  David's  sons  are  found  in  (a)  2  S.  8 1-5  (=  i  Ch.  8 1*3) 
and  03)  2S.  5ivi6(=iCh.  8  5-8=iCh.  14 3-7).  It  is  probable 
that  originally  these  stood  together,  and  Budde  {S£OTjaccoTd» 
ingly  pbces  them  before  815.  (a)  The  former  list  gives  the 

names  of  the  six  sons  bom  at  Hebron  and  reflects  David's  policy 
of  strengthening  his  power  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  clans 
or  tribes.  Besides  tne  two  wives  from  Jezreel  (in  Judah)  tind 
and  Carmel  (Caleb),  we  have  one  from  the  S.  Palestinian 
Geshur  [g.v.^  2]  and,  possibly,  one  from  Gath  (see  HacgithX 
The  two  remaining  names,  Shephatiah  (more  common  in  later 
literature)  and  Ithream,  are  unknown.  The  death  of  Ammon 
left  Chileab  (if  the  name  be  correct — see  Chi  lea b)  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that  nothing  what* 
ever  is  told  us  of  his  fate  :  for  an  ingenious  conjecture,  cp  Marq. 
Fund.  2$y.  (fi)  The  second  list  contains  eleven  names — 

sons  bom  at  Jerusalem.  Of  these  the  first  two,  Shammua  (or 
Shimeah)  and  Shobab,  may  probably  recur  (see  above  §  i,  n.  2). 
These  and  the  two  following  (Nathan  and  Solomon) are,  accord* 
ing  to  iCh.  85,  a//  sons  of  Bathsheba.  The  statement  in  Ch. 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  desire  to  render  Solomon's  birth  as 
stainless  as  possible  (Solomon  is  mentioned  last),  since  from  2  S. 
liyi  it  appears  that  Solomon  was  really  the  second  son.  ^  "rhese 
names  are  increased  to  thirteen  in  i  Ch.  3  =  14  by  the  addition  of 
Nogah  and  a  second  Eliphelet.  Perhaps  Nogan  is  original  and 
should  be  inserted  in  2  S.  (lli.  Be.),  thus  raising  the  number  to 
twelve ;  but  it  is  possible  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  following 
Nepheg  and  should  (with  Eliphelet)  be  omitted.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  2S.  613-16,  08  (but  not  ©a)  has  a  double  list 
the  second  of  which  (based  upon  Ch.)  agrees  with  0^  in  includ* 
ing  the  two  doubtful  names.  s.  A.  C.  ] 

That  the  government  of  this  great  king  was  perfectly 
successful  cannot,  of  course,  be  maintained.  His  people 
was  far  from  homogeneous,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  jealousies  of  Judah  and  Israel  reappeared.  Great 
discontent  was  also  produced  by  his  attempt  to  number 
the  people,  which  was  no  doubt  regarded  by  his  subjects 
as  introductory  to  an  attempt  upon  their  liberties,  and 
was  checked  only  by  the  rebukes  of  his  seer  (Sad  and 
the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilence^  (2  S.  24). 

According  to  the  early  narrative,  the  conscience  of 
the  king  accepted  the  rebuke ;  but  most  probably  David 
still  felt  as  a  statesman  that  the  position  of  Israel  was 
precarious  without  that  improved  military  organisation 
which  he  had  contemplated.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
continued  to  tolerate  some  ancient  usages  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  internal  harmony.  The  practice  of 
blood-revenge  was  not  put  down,'  and,  by  allowing  the 
Gibeonites  to  enforce  it  against  the  house  of  Saul  (see 
GiBEON,  Rizpah),  the  king  involved  himself  in  afeud  with 
the  Benjamites  (cp  2  S.  21  with  168,  which  refers  to  a  later 
date).  Yet  he  might  have  braved  all  these  dangers  but 
for  the  disorders  of  his  own  family.  Need  we  tell  over 
again  the  story  of  his  great  morad  disaster  ?  Nowhere 
is  the  impossibility  of  upholding  the  saintliness  of  this 
king  more  apparent  than  here.  And  yet  a  laudable 
desire  to  believe  the  best  of  David  has  perhaps  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  scalpel  of  the  critic  (see  Bathsheba). 

It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  2  S.  11 1-I225  is  not  without 
later  insertions,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  most  fascinating 
part  of  the  story  was^  imagined  by  an  editor  in  the  interests^  of 
reverence  and  edification, — in  fact,  that  the  process  of  converting 
David  into  a  saint  had  already  be^n.^  "That  later  ages  were 
profoundly  shocked  at  David's  action  is  a  proof  of  the  provi- 
dential education  of  Israel  to  be  the  greatest  of  moral  teachers. 
The  Chronicler  shows  his  own  feeling  very  clearly  by  omitting 
the  narrative  altogether,  though,  had  he  accepted  the  view 
adopted  in  the  late  heading  of  Ps.  &1,  he  would  have  shown 

1  The  event  must  have  been  subsequent  to  David's  foreign 
war :  the  king  has  no  longer  any  enemy  to  fear.  On  the  state- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  in  9  S.  245-7  see 
Tahtim-hodshi,  Dan-jaan,  and  on  the  literary  criticism  of 
chap.  24.  see  Samuel,  ii.  |  6. 

3  It  IS  clear,  however,  from  2  8.828/:,  14  z-io,  that  hb 
sjrmpathies  were  against  this  barbarous  usage. 
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David  to  be  more  nearly  a  saint  than  he  appears  to  us  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  Chronicler's  biography. 

The  effects  of  David's  sin  lasted  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  for  the  undue  influence  of  Bathsheba  is  conspicuous 
in  the  sad  story  of  the  competition  for  David's  crown. 
Even  apart  from  this,  however,  the  royal  princes  could 
not  but  display  the  faults  due  to  their  birth  and  education. 
The  narrative  is  impartially  exact.  We  shudder  at  the 
brutal  passion  of  Amnon,  and  the  shameless  counsel  of 
the  wily  Jonadab.  If  a  brilliant  suggestion  of  Ewald 
may  be  accepted,  we  see  the  •  inauspicious  expression,' 
or  in  plain  English  the  black  scowl  that  for  two  long 
years  rested  on  the  face  of  Absalom,*  and  the  panic 
of  the  court  when  the  blow  was  struck,  and  Amnon 
was  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren.  Not  less 
valuable  psychologically  is  the  graphic  description  of 
Absalom's  unfilial  revolt  (see  Absalom,  1 ). 

On  the  tragic  death  of  the  popular  favourite,  better 
thoughts  came  to  David's  people,  who  bethought 
themselves  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  he  had 
saved  them  from  their  enemies.  The  men  of  Judah, 
however,  took  the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  that 
claim  to  precedence  (2  S.  19 41-43)  which  the  king's 
policy  had  steadily  ignored,  and  a  rupture  ensued 
between  north  and  south,  which,  but  for  Joab's  energy, 
might  have  led  to  a  second  and  more  dangerous  rebellion 
(see,  however,  Sheb.\,  ii.  i ).  After  this  nothing  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
David  had  not  many  more  years  to  live,  for  Absalom's 
rebellion  must  have  occurred  near  the  last  decade 
of  his  father's  life  (Kittel,  I/is/.  2 175)-  The  closing 
scene  in  the  biography  (i  K.  li-2n)  represents  David 
as  decrepit  and  bedridden,  and  an  easy  prey  to  the 
partizans  of  Solomon.  The  unedifying  accoimt  of  the 
palace-intrigue  (see  Adonijah,  1),  which  placed  Bath- 
sheba's  son  upon  the  throne,  and  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  Joab,  shocked  the  Chronicler's 
sense  of  reverence.  He  therefore  (as  also  perhaps  the 
author  of  a  lost  Midrash  on  which  he  bases  his  work) 
substitutes  for  it  a  great  religious  function,  in  which 
David  plays  the  leading  part,  and  Solomon  appears  as 
the  meek  recipient  of  much  highly  spiritual  advice  and 
of  minute  instructions  as  to  the  building  of  the  temple 
(i  Ch.  2-2-29). 

We  have  now  to  estimate  the  character  of  David.* 

We  may  safely  assert  that,  if  the  narratives  can  in  the 

l«  n  vid*     "^^"   ^    trusted,    no    ancient    Israelite 

h  inaftt«r*  ^''^cised  such  a  personal  charm  as 
cnaraoter.  j^yj^^^  ^n^j  ^^^^  i^^  oy/fed  thb  not  merely 
to  his  physical  but  also  to  his  moral  qualities.  In  him 
the  better  elements  of  the  Israelitish  character  start  at 
once  into  a  new  life.  There  are  some  points  in  him 
that  repel  us ;  in  these  he  is  the  child  of  the  past 
There  is  more  in  him  that  attracts  us ;  in  this  he  is  a 
herald  of  the  future.  One  of  the  later  writers  who  have 
contributed  to  the  story  of  Saul  and  David  describes  the 
latter  as  ' a  man  according  to  God's  mind'  (i  S.  1814). 
which  means,  as  the  context  interprets  it,  one  in  whom 
Yahw^  God  of  Israel  has  found  the  qualities  of  a  leader 
of  his    people    (cp  Jer.  Sis).      That   David  was   an 

1  On  a  S.  I833  see  Ew.  Hist.  8  x7a.  The  suggestion  js 
given  in  fuller  form  by  Dr.  TBS  334.  whose  'only  doubt  is 
whether  a  word  (Tw'imm")  meaning  in  itself  simply  "  unluckiness  " 
could  be  used  absolutely  to  signify  a  "  token  of  unluckiness " 
for  others.'  WRS  (David,  EBl^))  accepted  the  view ;  We.  and 
Bu.  are  also  attracted  by  it.  The  present  writer  prefers  Ew.'s 
alternative  suggestion,  viz.,  to  read  nocb  instead  of  HD'E^  (Kt.) 
or  nD?fc'(Kr.);  but  *9"/y  remains  tmexplained.  Almostcertainly 
Griti  is  right.  Read,  with  him,  r^BfD  .  ,  ,  3^Vy  *?,  *for 
hostility  was  in  Absalom's  heart ' ;  cp  O^. 

3  The  most  helpful  characterisation  of  David  from  a  moderate 
traditional  point  of  view  is  that  of  KOh.  Lehrh.  der  bibl.  Gesch, 
ii.  1  i84-i88  yj-K  C84).  Qwine  to  the  progress  of  criticism, 
however,  all  tne  earlier  sketches  of  David's  character  need  a 
thorough  revision.  A  bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new  is 
offered  in  Cheyne's  Aidsy  16-73,  where  the  results  of  recent 
criticism  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Psalter  are  pre* 
supposed,  and  all  that  is  still  tenable  in  the  earlier  estimates  of 
David  is  restated.    See  also  Israel,  f|  z7-3a. 
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honest  and  vigorous  ruler  both  in  peace  and  in  war, 
the  evidence  given  above  sufficiently  shows.  In  after- 
times  his  name  became  the  symbol  of  a  righteous  rule 
(Jer.  285),  and  further  criticism  of  the  records  has  only 
confirmed  the  eulogy  given  to  David  by  Robertson  Smith 
in  1877 — ^^^  ^^s  administration  of  justice  'was  never 
stained  by  selfish  considerations  or  motives  of  personal 
rancour. '  ^  Nor  does  he  deserve  to  be  blamed  for  his 
cruelty  to  Israel's  foreign  enemies,  when  we  consider 
the  imperfect  development  of  the  idea  of  morality  in  his 
time,  and  the  fate  that  would  have  been  in  store  for 
himself  and  his  people,  had  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered  changed  places.  He  doubtless  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  cripple  Israel's  cruel  and 
malicious  neighbours ;  to  the  Canaanites  at  his  own 
door  he  was  gentle.^  Compare  him  with  Sargon  or 
A§ur-bSni-pal,  in  whom  cruelty  was  joined  to  the  lust  of 
conquest,  and  how  great  is  his  moral  superiority  !  Nor 
can  we  easily  admit  a  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
his  religion.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  according  to 
the  standard  of  his  times. 

The  generous  elevation  of  David's  character  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  those  parts  of  his  life  where  an  inferior 
nature  would  have  been  most  at  fault — in  his  conduct 
towards  Saul  (with  which  the  story  of  Rizpah  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent),  in  the  blameless  reputation  of  himself 
and  his  band  of  outlaws  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  in 
his  repentance  (which  we  so  greatly  desire  to  believe) 
under  the  rebuke  of  Nathan,  and  in  his  noble  and  truly 
religious  bearing  on  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  the  accuracy 
of  the  account  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  antique 
elements  which  it  contains.  His  unfailing  insight  into 
character,  and  his  power  of  winning  men's  hearts  and 
touching  their  better  impulses,  appear  in  innumerable 
traits  of  the  history  {e.g.,  2  S.  14i8-ao  831-39  2815-17). 
His  knowledge  of  men  was  the  divination  of  a  poet 
rather  than  the  acquired  genius  of  a  statesman,  and  his 
capacity  for  rule  stood  in  harmonious  unity  with  his 
la  Wft«  ha  ^y"^  genius.  But  was  David  really  a 
wasne  p^^^p  ^j^j  jje,  like  the  Arabian  prince 
a  poei  7  imra'  al-Kais,  fascinate  his  half-primitive 
people  by  song?  The  old  tradition  knows  him  as  a 
musician  (r  S.  16 14-32) ;  late  editors  of  the  psalms,  but 
not  Amos  (as  most  have  supposed  *),  as  a  poet  Several 
poems,  too,  are  ascribed  to  his  authorship  in  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  and  those  who  inserted  them  had  a  very 
definite  belief  on  the  subject  (see  Samuel,  ii.  §  7).     One 

1  It  would  be  a  strange  exception  to  this  rule  if  out  of  pure 
vindictiveness  David  lu^ed  his  son  Solomon  to  put  certain 
persons  who  had  injured  him  to  death  (i  K.21-9X  Three 
answers  may  be  given  to  this  charge,  (i)  If  David  spoke  in  sub« 
stance  these  words,  it  was  because  he  feared  to  leave  Joab's 
bloodshedding  unexpiated  and  Shimei's  solemn  curse  unneutral- 
ised  by  the  death  of  the  offenders  :  continued  clemency  would, 
accorciing  to  the  prevalent  belief,  have  been  dangerous.  (2)  The 
words  ascribed  to  David  imply  a  vigour  of  mind  and  a  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  which  the  narrative  does  not 
permit  us  to  assume  in  the  dying  king.  After  n^lec^ing  to 
communicate  with  the  elders  of  Israel  and  Judah  respecting  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  it  is  not  likely  that  David's  mental 
XX>wers  suddenly  rallied,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  this  forcible 
and  even  eloquent  spoech.  (3)  Thb  is  precbely  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  a  narrator  was  likely  to  invent.  Solomon 
needed  to  be  excused  to  unfriendly  readers  for  having  put  Joab 
and  Shimei  to  death.  The  excuse  (which  in  the  narrator's  riew 
was  perfectly  valid)  could  best  be  given  by  introducing  it  into 
a  last  speech  of  David. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  Araunah,  or  rather  Adonijah,  as  the  name 
should  probably  be  read.    See  Araunah. 

•  Even  the  MT  of  v.  tjb  only  says,  *  Like  David,  they  devise 
for  themselves  instruments  of  [i.e.  to  accompany)  song.'  This 
does  not  suit  the  context,  which  says, '  who  chant  (read  D'TDTCn  J 
cp  6  a^  :  I  fell  out)  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,'  and  then  speaks  of 
the  wine-bibbing  and  the  rich  unguents.  Some  detail  of  the 
banquet  must  l^  referred  to  in  v.  5^.  All  but  the  last  word  i^gr 
seems  to  be  the  conjecture  of  an  ancient  editt>r  (before  O  was 
made),  who  found  the  letters  of  his  text  almost  illegible.  On  9 
see  Vollers,  ZA  TW  8  267  ['831.  Probably  the  verse  should 
read  thus,  Tr  VlpV  inon  7331  irrSy  DnDTCn  '  who  play  on  the 
timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  song.'  ima  '  like 
David '  is  a  gloss,  as  I.  P.  Peters  and  Winckler  have  independ* 
ently  pointed  out.  Cp  Is.  6  za,  and  especially  Job  SI  za ;  alsa 
T^aamoi  Am.6a3. 
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of  them — the  deeply-felt  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan — 
was  taken  from  the  so-called  Book  of  Jashak  (^.v.  ,  §  2), 
and  another — the  short  elegy  on  Abner — may  have 
been  copied  from  the  same  book.  These  occur  in 
2S.I19-27  and  833/  respectively.  They  have  an 
antique  air  and  are  worthy  of  David.  Whether  any 
religious  elements  formerly  present  have  been  removed, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  there  is  no  special  reason  to  think 
sa  That  the  song  of  triumph  in  2S.  22  (  =  Ps.  18) 
and  the  'last  words  of  David'  in  23x-7  (both  highly 
religious  compositions)  are  Davidic,  is  not,  on  grounds 
of  criticism,  tenable.  Nor  can  any  of  the  psalms  in  the 
Psalter  be  ascribed  with  any  probability  to  David. 
The  eager  search  for  possible  Davidic  psalms  seems  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  seekers  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
the  Psalter  at  the  wrong  end.  That  David  composed 
religious  songs  is  of  course  probable  enough.  When 
he  and  his  companions  '  played  before  Yahw6  with  all 
their  might,  and  with  songs  and  with  (divers  musical 
instruments),'  ^  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  '  some 
of  these  songs  had  been  made  for  the  purpose  by  the 
poet-king. '  ^  But  how  much  resemblance  would  these 
psalms  have  had  to  the  psalms  of  the  second  temple? 
and  how  could  the  David  known  to  us  from  history 
have  entered  into  the  ideas  of  Psalms  32  and  51,  which 
are  assigned  by  Delitzsch  and  Orelli  to  the  sad  period 
of  David's  great  sin?  Would  not  that  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  of  miracles  ?    See  Psalms. 

[In  the  above  sketch  sentences  have  been  here  and 
there  borrowed  from  the  late  Robertson  Smith's  art. 
•  David '  in  the  EB,  especially  where  David's  character 
and  his  originality  as  a  ruler  are  referred  to.  The 
advance  of  criticism  since  1877  required  a  fresh  survey 
of  the  subject.  On  Renan's  view  of  David  in  his  Nist. 
d' Israel,  see  WRS  Eng.  Hist.  Rev,,  1888,  p.  134  / 
Duncker  {Hist  of  Ant.  vol.  il)  is  hardly  less  im- 
sym  pathetic  than  Renan,  and  his  narrative  needs 
adjustment  to  the  results  of  critical  analysis.  St.'s  GVI 
1223-298,  and  We.'s  Prol.,  ET,  261-272,  and  //G(*) 
56-64,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Wl's  (7/  1  is 
fr«sh  and  original,  but  often  rash.  Cheyne's  Aids 
('92),  part  I,  relates  to  the  David  -  narratives ;  Kl's 
analysis  in  Kau.  HS,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated 
in  chap.  1,  is  provisionally  adopted.  See  also  Dr. 
TBS  ('90);  Kamph.,  Philister  und  Hebr&er  zur 
Zeit  Davids,  ZATVV  ["86]  43-97;  Marquart's  Funda- 
mente  ('97) ;  and  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on 
Samuel  and  Chronicles  (with  the  books  there  referred 
to).  Prof.  W.  R.  Smith's  article  in  EB^^  should  be 
taken  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Ewald's  History. 
Chandler's  Life  of  David  (ist  ed.  1766)  gives  answers 
to  the  very  real  difficulties  suggested  by  Pierre  Bayle 
which  are  now  superseded.  Stiihelin's  Leben  Davids 
('66)  is  recommended  by  Robertson  Smith  for  the 
numerous  paralleb  adduced  from  Oriental  history.  The 
late  H.  A.  White's  art.  in  Hastings'  DB  h.as  great 
merit.  For  an  account  of  David  as  a  tactician,  see 
Dieulafoy's  monograph.  ]  T.  K.  C. 

DAVID,  CITY  OF  (IH  Tr).  2  Sam.  67  iK.2io. 
See  Jerusalem. 

DAY.  Among  the  ancients  the  day  was  reckoned  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways.  'The  Babylonians  reckoned 
.  ...  from  sunrise  to  sunrise,  the  Athenians  from 
TAckoninff  sunset  to  sunset,  the  Umbrians  from  noon 
^'  to  noon,  the  common  people  everywhere 
from  dawn  to  dark,  the  Roman  priests  and  those  by 
whom  the  civil  day  has  been  defined,  as  also  the 
Egyptians  and  Hipparchus,  from  midnight  to  midnight ' 
(Plin.  /f.V  279,  §  188).  '  From  dawn  to  dark '  {a^luce 
ad  tenebras)  was  the  ancient  and  ordinary  meaning  of 
a  day  (d1*)  among  the  Israelites ;  night,  as  being  the 
time  'when  no  man  can  work'  (Jn. 94),  might,  it  was 
considered,  be  left  out  of  account  altogether,  or,  at  all 

1  8  8.65.    W«  emend,  widi  Klost.,  after  z  Ch.  188. 
a  Che.  OPs.  192. 
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events,  as  bemg  the  evident  complement  of  the  '  day 
and  involved  in  it,  did  not  require  explicit  mention. 
Thus  the  word  •  day '  came  to  have  a  twofold  meaning : 
at  one  time  signifying  the  period  from  sunrise  to  sunset ; 
at  another  including  day's  inseparable  accompaniment, 
the  night,  and  embracing  the  whole  period  from  one 
sunrise  to  the  next  Only  in  cases  where  the  contrast 
had  to  be  brought  out.  or  there  was  risk  of  ambiguity, 
was  it  necessary  to  name  the  night  (nV^)  expressly, 
as,  for  example,  in  Gen.  7413  81 39.  Apart  from  qi> 
and  the  combination  of  ov  and  7\^\  the  Hebrews  pos- 
sessed no  expression  for  the  civil  day  as  including  day 
and  night;  for  the  designation  nj^^  snj;,  'evening 
morning,*  whidi  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
second  century  B.C  (Dan.  8x4),  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
pirxB'^fiep<»  (2  Cor.  lias),  is  but  a  combination  precisely 
similar  to  the  older  oV  and  ,nV|^. 

The  Israelites  regarded  the  morning  as  the  beginning 
of  the  day  ;  in  the  evening  the  day  •  declined '  or  •  went 
down,'  and  until  the  new  day  (ino.  'morning')  broke 
it  was  necessary  to  '  tarry  all  night '  (cp  Judg.  196-9  and 
the  series  in  Nu.  11 3a,  '  all  that  day  and  all  the  night 
and  all  the  next  day ').  Not  till  post-exilic  times  do  we 
find  traces  of  a  new  mode  of  reckoning  which  makes 
day  begin  at  sunset  and  continue  till  the  sunset  follow- 
ing. In  P,  it  is  true,  the  expression  *  day  and  night ' 
{e.g. ,  Lev.  835  Nu.  9  21)  is  imhesitatingly  used,  not  '  night 
and  day,'  and  the  evening  following  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month  is  regarded  as  the  evening  of  that 
day  (Ex.  12x8) ;  but  Lev.  2832  certainly  reckons  the  day 
as  extending  from  evening  to  evening,  and  the  same 
mode  of  reckoning  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (P)  when,  after  describing  the  work  of  each  day, 
he  invariably  adds,  *  So  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning,  a  first  [second,  third,  etc.]  day'  (Gen.  158x3, 
etc.,  ♦B^'W.  '31^1  inK  Dh*  "»5^*ni  an^^nn).  The  later  mode 
of  reckoning  is  shown  also  in  the  above-mentioned 
expression  in  Dan.  8 14  (idjI  31^),  in  the  order  of  the 
words  '  evening,  morning,  noon '  in  Ps.  55  xy  [18],  and  in 
the  *  night  and  day,'  '  night  or  day,'  of  the  late  passages 
Is.  273  34 10  Esth.4i6.i  In  connection  with  this  later 
Jewish  custom  one  has  to  remember  the  importance 
which  the  new  moon  (visible  only  in  the  evening)  had 
for  the  Israelites  in  the  determination  of  their  feasts, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  ancient  peoples 
who  observed  lunar  divisions  of  time  (Athenians,  Gauls, 
Germans)  also  began  their  day  with  evening.  All 
the  same,  it  is  undeniably  a  somewhat  imnatural  mode 
of  reckoning,  and  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned  can  have 
come  into  use  only  when  it  was  desired  to  fix  times  with 
legal  and  uniform  precision  for  the  nation  at  large. 

The  ancient  Israelites  had  no  precise  subdivision 
of  the  day  for  accurate  measurement  of  time.     They 

«  Tta      h-   *^^signated   the   various    periods   of    the 
dtvi^Mi     ^^y     ^^    ^^^    natural    changes    which 

amomr  i£a  marked  its  successive  stages,  or  by  the 

TariLAHtAa.  successive  occupations  in  ordinary  daily 
tM.  rQinjne.  Thus  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  morning  (ngSi),  midday  (onns ),  and  evening 
(3ny)  should  be  distinguished,  and  equally  so  that 
morning  should  be  spoken  of  as  the  rising  of  the  morning, 
the  breaking  of  the  day  (Gen.  19  xs  3224  [25]),  or  the 
rising  of  the  sun  (Gen.  19 23  3231  [32]) ;  midday,  the  heat 
of  the  day  (Gen.  18  x  1  S.  11  n)  or  the  height  of  the  day 
[EV  the  perfect  day]  (Prov.  4x8) ;  afternoon,  the  time  of 
the  day's  decline  (Judg.  198) ;  and  evening,  the  time  of 
the  goinjj  down  of  the  sun  (Gen.  1 5 12 17)  or  of  *  the  wind  of 
the  day '  or  evening  breeze  (Gen.  38  Cant  2x7  [when  the 
day  is  cool]  46).  Specially  noticeable  is  the  expression 
D^anyyj  pj,  •  between  the  two  evenings,'  met  with  only  in 

1  In  Dt.  S86d  Jer.  14 17  the  original  text  had  ' day  and  night ' 
(lee  O) ;  a  late  transcriber  substituted  *  ni^ht  and  day '  in  aociMnd* 
ance  with  the  mode  of  expression  current  m  his  own  time. 
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P (Ex.  126  16ia  2939  41  308  Lev. 285  Nu. 935 II  2848), 
which  can  mean  only  'towards  evening,'  'about  the 
evening  time.'  since  it  is  used  to  indicate  the  same  period 
that  is  called  in  Dt  166  the  time  of  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  (cp  Ex.126  Nu.93511).  Whether  the  form 
ought  to  be  taken  as  a  dual,  and  *  the  two  evenings ' 
understood  as  meaning  '  the  evening  of  the  sun  and  the 
evening  of  its  still  visible  light,'  may  be  left  an  op>en 
question  ;  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  evening 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  law  to  be  made  D^anysj  |'a — «•  *•  • 
towards  evening  (Ex.  29 39 41  Nu.  284  8) — was  offered  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  in  the  afternoon  between 
half-past  two  and  half-past  three  (cp  Jos.  Anf.  xiv.  43 
and  Mishna,  Pesahimbi ;  also  Acts  3 1 10330,  where  the 
prayer  associated  with  the  evening  saorifice  also  is  made 
at  the  ninth  hour),  and  that  only  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  maintain  the  old  correct  interpretation.  The 
change  possibly  may  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the 
Maccabean  period  ;  for  in  Daniel  (9ai)  the  daily  offmng 
is  still  spoken  of  as  y^  nrap.  *the  evening  oblation,' 
and  no  place  in  the  OT  gives  any  hint  of  a  change  (cp 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reminiscences  of  psalmody  by 
night  in  the  temple :  1  Ch.  9 33  28 30  Ps.  92a  3  [3  4]  134 1 ; 
cp  1 1 9  6a ).  By  reference  to  functions  of  daily  recurrence, 
morning  is  called  '  the  time  of  incense'  (Lk.  1  xo) ;  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 
Minha  (i  K.  183936) ;  and  the  evening,  '  the  time  that 
women  go  out  to  draw  water '  (Gen.  24  xi),  or  '  the  time  of 
the  evening  oblation '  ( Dan.  9  ax ;  cp  E^zra9  4/. ).  Cp  also 
*  cock-crowing '  as  denoting  early  morning  (Mk.  1430  7a). 

The  OT  affords  no  evidence  that  the  Israelites  divided 
their  day  into  twelve  hours  as  the  Babylonians  did. 
a.  Th«  t«rm  ^^®  sundial  (?)  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  2O9-X1  Is. 
•hou?^*"  ^^^^'  w^^^v*^  *^  ^^  (see  Dial),  did  not 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  measurement  of 
time  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  even  at  so  late  a  date 
as  that  of  Daniel  (4 16  5  5)  the  Aramaic  word  n^^  ( '  hour ' ) 
does  not  mean  any  exact  portion  of  time.  Reckoning  by 
hours  is  met  with  first  in  the  NT,  where  the  day  consists 
of  twelve  hours  (Jn.  11 9)  or  twelfths  simply  designated  as 
first  [second,  etc.  ]  of  the  day,  reckoned  as  beginning  at 
sunrise  (cp  Acts 2 15  Mt.  20 3  s  6  27 45  46  etc. ).  The  hour 
was  thus  with  the  Jews  a  variable  quantity,  as  it  was 
also  with  the  Babylonians,  the  twelfth  part  of  the  day 
ranging  from  forty-nine  to  seventy-one  minutes  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  and  the  further  development  of  the  sexa- 
gesimal system  as  a  whole  had  commended  itself  to  the 
Babylonians  from  their  observation  that,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
direct  ray  of  the  sun  and  that  of  visibility  of  the  entire 
disk  above  the  horizon  amounted  to  a  360th  of  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  sun  was  visible  in  the 
heavens,  or  the  720th  part  of  a  full  day  reckoned  from 
one  sunrise  to  another. 

Equal  divisions  of  the  night  were  of  older  date  than 
equal  divisions  of  the  day.  Three  night-watches  were 
recognised:  the  first  (nhlCfK  vvr\;  Lam. 
w^es^  2x9),  the  middle  (mb^nn'' nnb^Kn;  Judg. 
7x9  ;  within  which,  of  course,  midnight  fell, 
Ejc  11 4)  and  the  last  (i^in  nnbc^K  ;  Ex.  I424  i  S.  11  n). 
From  the  NT  we  learn  that,  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era  at  least,  the  Roman  division  into  four  watches 
had  in  common*  use  superseded  the  old  division  into 
three  (Mk.  1835  dyj/i,  fUffw^KTioy,  d\€KTopo<f>(ayla[s'\ 
and  Tfxal;  Mtl4a5  Mk.648  Lk.1238.  cp  Actsl24). 
From  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  the 
step  to  a  similar  division  of  the  night  was  easy  (so, 
certainly,  in  Acts 28  33  ;  cp  also  Acts  16  33  Lk.  12  39  and, 
for  the  last-cited  passage,  see  the  parallel  in  Mt2443 
which  speaks  of  '  watch,'  not  '  hour '). 

'  Day '  is  sometimes  used  in  a  half-metaphorical  sense.    Thus 
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1x5  Ezek.  18 5  Is.  2xa)  and  'day  of  Judgment'  (a  Pet.  87 

2'tiipa  icpurttH)  see  Eschatolggy,  L  Paul  uses  the  expressioo 
t^pttnrtmf  iifjJpa  (x  Cor.  43)  in  contrast  to  ia4pa  rov  icupiov  (Lk. 
17  34  X  Cor.  1 8  [see  Var.  Bib.] ;  1)  Kvpuuci)  ^/A«pa,  Rev.  1  xo ;  see 
Lord's  Day)  to  mean  an  ordinary  *day  of  trial'  (Grimm(S) 
compares  Land/ag^  Reichstag).  See  art.  *Tag'  in  Winer's 
HIVB,  as  also  in  PRE,  and  Riehm's  HWB;  Benanger,  HA 
9oa/.;  Nowack,  HA  1 214/.;  Henfeld,  CK/C57)2i84y:  and 
Schfirer,  Cy/insi  3rd  ed.  2 a9o.  k.  m. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY  (DV  XH'  NU.II3X;  hmcrac 
oAoc»  Lk.244).  See  Weights  and  Measures. 
For  '  sabbath  day's  journey,'  see  Sabbath.  §  4,  n. 

DAYSMAN  (Pipto),  Job 933  EV;  EV«w.  Umpire 
(see  Murray  under  '  daysman ' ;  Davidson  quotes 
Spenser.  Fari^  Queen,  ii.  8  a8).  0b»<*  renders  by  fiealnis 
Kol  iX^top.    See  Law  and  Justice,  §  10. 

DAY  STAB.  1.  (^!?^n  ;  €a)c4)Opoc).  Is.  14  xa  RV ; 
a.  (<t>6ac<t>opoc).  2  Pet.  1 X9.     See  Lucifer. 

DEACON  and  DEACONESS  (Ai^konoc)* 
L   The  Word. — We  may  consider  first  the  use  of 
the  word  and  of  its  cognates. 

In  the  Gospels  the  word  Ik&kov9^  Is  used  (i)  literally,  of  a 

servant  who  prepares  or  serves  a  meal.  Mt.  22  x 3    In.  259; 

^  ,      (2)  metaphorically  (Mk.  935  10 43  ||  Mu  28  xx 

1.  Usage  in  20  a6.  Jn.  12  a6).     It  is  never  used  by  Lk.  who, 
QoSMIb.      h^  wnat  seems  a  parallel  to  sayings  in  Mk., 

prefers  the  participle  h  hiaxoviav  (22  a6yC) ;  in 
one  place  (IO40X  however,  he^  uses  iKvnvia.  of  the  preparation 
of  a  meal.    The  verb  (fitajtoKeti/^  is  likewise  used  (i)  literally,  of 

rreparing  or  supplying  food  (Mk.  1  X3  ||  Mt.  4 11  of  the  angels); 
31  (H  Mt.  Lk.),  Lk.  10 40  1237  178  Jn.  12  a  Mt.  2644  (rather 
more  widely):  and  again  somewhat  more  widely  (Mk.  1641  i|  Mt. 
2755  Lk.  83)  of  the  women  who  ministered  to  Jesus  in  his 
joumeyings  m  Galilee ;  (3)  metaphorically  (Lk.  22  26 yC ;  Jn. 
I226X 

The  ordiiuury  Mrard  for  a  servant  in  the  Gospels  is  foiJXoc,  a 
bond 'Servant  or  slave;  but  a  SoOAof  may  be  called  upon  to 
diaxovfiv  (Lk.  177  /.),  and  in  discharge  of  this  function  may 
be  termed  hi.6xoyo^  (Mt.  22  8 10 12).  AovAof  emphasises  relation 
to  a  master  ;  hioKovo^^  performance  of  service.  The  latter  word 
is  free  from  the  associations  of  slavery  which  belong  to  the 
former.  It  was  thus  fitted  for  adoption  as  the  description  of 
any  form  of  Christian  service  rendered  to  Christ  or  to  his 
Church. 

Accordingly  in  Acts  we  find  Suucofui  frequently  in  this  sense  : 

Acts  1 17  25,  the  diojcoFia  of  apostleship ;  6  x.  the  daily  jiaxofui 

by  which  the  needs  of  the  poorer  brethren  were 

2.  In  Acts,    supplied  ;  and.  in  contrast  to  this,  the  Juucof  ta 

of  the  word  (6^).  In  11  29  and  1225  Jtoicoi'ia 
is  used  of  the  help  in  the  famme  rendered  by  Antioch  to  the 
brethren  in  Judxa  (a  sense  which  recurs  in  Paul's  cpistlesX  In 
20  24  Paul  speaks  more  generally  of  fulfilling  the  jioxofia  which 
he  has  received  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus ;  and  m  21 19  he  declares 
what  God  has  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  through  his  Suucoi'ui. 
The  word  difLcoi^of  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Acts  (as  it  does  not 
in  Lk.) ;  but  fiiaicoKeif  is  used  in  a  literal  sense  in  6  2  of  serving 
the  tables ;  and  metaphorically  of  Timothy  and  Erastus,  who 
'  ministered '  to  Paul  (19  22X 

In  the  first  of  the  four  chronological  groups  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  the  only  instance  of  the  word  or  its  cognates  is  i  Thess. 

8  2,  where  Timothy  is  called  '  the  Jtcucoi'Of 
8.  In  EpistldS.  [or  (Tvvcpyoc,  BD*  arm.  ]  of  God  in  the  gospel 

of  Christ.'  In  the  second  group  the  words 
are  freely  used.  Paul  and  Apollos  are  '  JtoxoKOi  through  whom 
ye  believed  '  (i  Cor.  8  5).  *  Differences  of  Jioucovuu '  are  spoken 
of  in  125;  and  of  the  household  of  Stephanas  the  remarkable 

Sihrase  is  used,  'they  appointed  (or  *sct')  themselves  unto 
uucovMi  to  the  saints '  (16 15).  lliis  passage  alone  would  show 
that  the  words  were  not  yet  limited  to  an  official  use.  In  3  Cor. 
the  most  noteworthy  passages  are  84 1920  9 1 12  13.  where  the 
words  are  applied  to  the  collection  in  the  Greek  churches  for 
the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem,  a  service  on  which  Paul  laid  the 
greatest  stress  as  being  a  means  of  cementine  the  union  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  portions  of  the  Church.  I'he  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (162531)  shows  us  his  anxiety  on  this  matter, 
and  his  fixed  resolve  to  carry  out  his  project  in  person  at  any 
risk  to  liberty  or  life.  Here  again,  then,  lioxovniv  and  dtaico>a« 
are  used  of  the  ministration  to  temporal  needs.  In  the  same 
epistle  (11  X3)  occur  the  notable  words  '  I  glorify  my  Sioucorta' 
(as  apostle  of^  the  Gentiles) ;  and  the  wide  range  with  which  he 
uses  the  term  is  seen  when  he  speaks  of  the  temporal  ruler  as 
*the  JiiicoKOf  of  God'  (184).  The  application  of  the  word  to 
Phcebe  of  Cenchrea:  (16  x)  will  be  considered  presently  (I  ^). 

In  the  third  group  Paul  himself  is  twice  styled  a  'dicucovof 
of  the  gospel '  (Eph.  8  7  Col.  1 23),  and  once  *  a  Jtcueoi^ov  of  the 
church  (Col.  124^).  Tychicus  is  twice  described  as  'the 
beloved  brother  and  faithful  fi^ovov  in  the  Lord '  (Eph.  621 
CoL  47;  in  the  latter  place  the  description  'fellow-servant* 
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mlso  b  inserted);  similarly,  'Epapbras,  who  is  a  faithful  Stojcoivf, 
on  our  behalf,  of  Christ  (Col.  I7).  'The  work  of  5iajcoi'ta  is 
referred  to  in  the  widest  sense  in  Eph.  4  la ;  and  in  CoL  4 17 
Archipptis  receives  the  me&saze :  *  Look  to  the  iiatcovia  which 
thou  nast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  mayest  fullil  it.'  In 
Philemon  Paul  says  of  Onesimus  the  runaway  slave,  '  that  on 
thy  behalf  he  may  minister  to  me'  {Siaxoyf,  v.  13).  In  Philip> 
pians  the  only  instance  is  of  special  importance  ;  for  the  epistle 
IS  addressed  '  to  all  the  saints  ...  in  Philippi,  together  with 
iwCiTKovoi  and  5i<ucovot '  (1 1). 

The  fourth  group  consists  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  and  here 
the  general  sense  of  the  words  b  still  the  most  frequent.  The 
apostle  thanks  God  (i  Tim.  1  la)  for  having  appointed  him  unto 
3uucoKia.    Timothy  is  to  be  a  good  iioKoyot  of  Chrbt  Jesus 

86),  and  b  charged  to  fulfil  Kb  BioKoyia  (2  Tim.  4 jX  Of 
nesiphonis  the  apostle  recalU  how  he  '  minbtered '  in  Ephesus 
(1 18) ;  and  of  Mark  he  says,  *  he  b  useful  to  me  for  iioKoyia ' 
(4 11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  most  importance  for 
our  purpose  b  the  code  of  regulations  laid  down  in  i  Tim.  88-13 
for  a  class  of  persons  who  are  definitely  desig^nated  Suucokm. 

Before  considering  these  regulations  we  may  return  to  Rom. 

16 1, '  I  commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sbter,  who  b  [also]  iiaxovot 

^    o(  the  church  which  b  in  Cenchrese.'      It  b 

4.  CaSd  of  possible  to  interpret  the  word  here  either  in  the 
FhCBbO.  general  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  it  so  often, 
or  in  the  ofiicial  sense  which  we  find  in  the 
later  epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  Timothy.  It  b  no 
objection  to  the  official  sense  that  the  person  so  designat^i  b 
a  woman  ;  for  we  shall  presently  see  that  at  Ephesus  tne  Order 
included  deacons  of  either  sex. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  there  b  not  in  the  two  earlier  groups 
of  Paul's  epistles  any  other  indication  that  tioKOvla  b  a  special 
office  in  the  Church,  thb,  which  occurs  in  the  second  group, 
would  be  a  solitary  and  somewhat  puzzling  exception.  More- 
over, as  Cenchreae  was  the  E.  port  of  Corinth,  this  case  practi- 
cally belongs  to  the  Corinthian  church.  In  that  church  special 
mention  is  made  of  the  iiaxovia  of  Stephanas  and  hb  household, 
the  word  liOKOvioL  being  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  lliere  also 
Chloe  and  her  household  were  of  note.  It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  Phoebe  was  another  woman  of  influence  who  held  a  corre> 
sponding  pre-eminence  of  ser>-ice  in  the  neighbouring  port,  a 
pre-eminence  that  earned  for  her  at  the  apostle's  hands  the 
nonourable  title  of  Jicucoitx  of  the  church ;  for  she  had  been 
a  helper  (perhaps  we  should  render  it  '  a  patroness,'  np6<rra-n%) 
of  many  and  of  the  apostle  himself.  If  we  could  assume  that 
the  diaconate  was  formally  establbhed  in  the  Corinthian  church 
at  thb  time,  we  should  certainly  conclude  that  Phoebe  was  one 
of  the  women  who  served  it ;  but  thb  assumption  b  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  silence  of  Paul's  epbtles  as  to  any  kind  of 
definite  ecclesiastical  organisation  at  Corinth. 

Of  Phoebe,  then,  we  may  say  with  security  that  she  b  a 
witness  to  the  important  services  rendered  by  women  in  the 
primitive  Church ;  but  in  tracing  the  hbtory  of  the  diaconate 
It  will  not  be  wise  to  assume  that  the  word  5iaicofo«  b  used  of 
her  in  the  strictly  official  sense.  As  a  matter  of  hbtorical 
evidence  this  passage  must  be  left  out  of  the  count  as  being,  at 
any  rate,  uncertain  testimony.  For  a  technical  diaconate  in 
Paul's  writings  we  are  thus  reduced  to  two  passages,  Phil.  1  x 
and  z  Tim.  88-13. 

n.  Origin  and  functions  (f  the  Diaconate. — ^The  first 
recognition  of  any  need  of  organisation  in  the  Christian 
B  Oriffin  of  *^o"*"^*^'*y  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
nii^*!SaLi  ^*^y  ""^  "*  Jerusalem  (see  Church, 
^^^^^*  §  11).  The  word  deacon  is  not  applied 
in  Acts  to  the  seven  men  who  were  on  this  occasion 
appointed  to  the  service  of  the  poor  ;  ^  we  have  already 
noted  that  iidKOPot  does  nor  occur  in  Lk.  or  Acts. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  later  Church  tradition,  they  were 
constantly  regarded  as  the  earliest  deacons ;  and  so 
strong  was  this  feeling  that  the  number  of  deacons  in 
some  churches  was  limited  to  seven.  Names  apart, 
they  truly  represented  the  essential  feature  of  the 
diaconate,  as  the  Church's  organ  for  service  to  her 
poorer  members.  In  other  communities,  especially  in 
the  Greek  world,  this  service  was  destined  to  take  a 
different  form  ;  but  the  deacons  of  the  Pauline  epistles 
at  Philippi  and  Ephesus  had  a  similar  function,  though 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  discharged  it  were  very 
dissimilar.  The  definite  title  is  met  with  first  in  the 
Greek  churches,  and  here  the  order  from  its  commence- 
ment is  found  to  include  the  services  of  men  and  women 
alike.  The  admission  of  women  to  the  diaconate 
could  scarcely  have  arisen  in  the  Jewish  communities ; 
but  it  was  probably  felt  to  be  natural  in  places  where 
women  were  in  general  accorded  a  larger  liberty. 
Whilst  then  we  recognise  the  germ  of  the  institution 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  in  Jerusalem,  we  must 

1  Cp  Hatch,  Early  Christian  Churches,  49. 
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look  to  the  Greek  churches  for  the  development  of  the 
definite  and  permanent  order. 

As  the  personal  minbtry  of  Paul  drew  to  a  close,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  '  return '  of  Christ  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  it  was  natural  that  ecclesiastical 
organisation  should  assume  a  new  and  increasing  im- 
portance. It  b  in  harmony  with  this  that  we  find  the 
apostle  in  a  later  epbtle  recognising  expressly  'the 
bbhops  and  deacons'  at  Philippi,  very  much  as  he 
had  recognised  the  'episcopate'  of  the  presbyters  of 
Ephesus,  when  he  thought  that  he  shoiild  see  them 
again  no  more  (Acts  20 a8).  'Those  who  ruled,'  and 
'  those  who  served '  imder  them,  were  coming  to  form 
definite  classes,  to  which  the  natural  designations  of 
overseers  (^x^icorot)  and  servants  (itdjcoi'Oi)  were  be- 
ginning to  be  formally  appropriated.     Accordingly,  in 

6.  Fnnctioiia.  J^^  ^^}  ^P^^^  ^?  timothy  the  apostle 
^^  lays  down    regulations    for    the    two 

classes  under  these  titles.  The  differences  in  the 
regtilations  help  to  show  us  the  nature  of  the  functions 
to  be  discharged  in  the  two  cases  (i  Tim.  81-13).  The 
rules  which  should  govern  the  choice  of  deacons  must 
be  cited  in  full : — 

'  Deacons  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  double-tongued, 
not  given  to  much  wtne^  not  eager  for  petty  gains,  holding 
the  mystery  of  the  faith  m  a  pure^  conscience.  And  they  too 
are  first  to  be  tested  j  and  then  to  minister,  if  they  be  irreproach- 
able- Women  in  like  manner  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers, 
sober,  faithful  in  all  things.  Deacons  are  to  be  husbands  of 
one  wife,  ruling  well  their  children  and  their  own  houses ;  for 
they  that  have  minbtered  well  acquire  a  good  standing  for 
themselves  and  much  boldness  in  the  fiiuth  which  b  in  Christ 
Jesus.' 

The  essence  of  these  regulations  is  that  deacons, 
whether  men  or  women,  must  be  persons  of  character, 
who  can  rule  their  tongues  and  are  temperate  in  the 
use  of  wine.  Trustworthiness  is  demanded  of  the 
woman,  as  strict  honesty  b  of  the  man  :  this  doubtless 
points  to  the  fact  that  Church  moneys  would  pass 
through  their  hands.  Deacons  are  to  know  what  they 
believe,  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  it ;  but  no 
aptitude  for  teaching  b  demanded  of  them,  nor  any 
qualifications  for  exercbing  discipline.  The  service 
of  the  deacons  b  the  house  to  house  service,  which 
deals  primarily  with  temporal  wants. 

In  Ae  AV  the  women  spoken  of  here  are  represented 
as  the  wives  of  the  deacons.  This  interpretation  puts 
a  serious  strain  on  the  original  Greek,  and  it  b  now 
generally  abandoned.  It  finds  no  parallel  in  any 
demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  wives  of  bishops. 
It  belongs  to  a  period  when  the  diaconate  of  women 
had  been  wholly  lost  sight  of ;  and  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  face  of  the  fact  that  women  were  undoubtedly 
admitted  to  thb  office  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church's 
history. 

For  the  later  confunon  between  deaconesses  and  widows 
see  Widow  ;  and  for  a  full  hbtorical  account  of  the  female  du- 
conate  see  The  Ministry  0/  Deaconesses  by  Deaconess  Cecilia 
Robinson  (98).  j.  A.  R. 

DEAD.  THE,  and  DEATH.  The  preliminaries  may 
first  be  briefly  considered.     To  kiss  the  dead   (Gen. 

1  n{.«w^.i  «*  ^^0  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^y^  \o^xi. 

l.inBposaiOI    4^   X         .    mouth  /Mishna.    <?A/z3.23q\ 


the  dead. 


464)  and  mouth  (Mishna,  Shab.2^}>) 


immediately  after  death  was  looked 
upon  as  a  deed  of  natural  piety.  In  NT  times  the  body 
was  washed  (Acts  937),  anointed  with  sweet -smelling 
ointments  (Mk,  16x  Lk.  24i  Jn.  I27).  and  wrapped  in 
linen  cloth  (Mt  2759  Mk.  I546  Lk.2353).  or  the  hands 
and  feet  were  bound  with  grave-clothes  and  the  head 
covered  with  a  napkin  (Jn.  II44).  The  age  of  these 
customs  must  remain  uncertain,  as  they  are  not  alluded 
to  in  OT;  but  the  old  belief  that  in  Shfiol  the  dead 
would  be  kno\%'n  by  their  dress,  the  king  by  his  diadem, 
the  soldier  by  his  sword,  the  prophet  by  his  mantle  ( i  S. 
2814  Ezek.3227),  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  dead 
were  buried  dressed  as  in  life.  In  later  times,  delicate 
foods,  ornaments,  gold  and  silver,  and  all  kinds  of 
valuables  were  placed  with  the  body  in  the  graves  of 
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princes  and  nobles^  (Jos.  An/,  xv.  84).  If  what  we  read 
(Jos.  An/,  xiii.  84  xvi.  7 1)  as  to  the  plundering  of  Davids 
grave  by  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  is  to  be  accepted,  this 
custom  also  is  very  old.  Embalming  [^.v.]  was  not  in 
use.     On  sacrifices  to  the  dead,  cp  Eschatology,  §  3. 

The  usual  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  was  by 
burial  (Gen.  2819  269  358  Judg.  29  83a  etc. ).  In  i  S. 
31 8-13,  where  we  read  of  the  burning  of  the  body  of 
Saul,  the  text  is  corrupt  (see  Klost  ad  loc. ),  as  is  also 
the  case  with  Am.  610.'''  Burning  was  looked  upon  as 
something  abominable,  as  an  injury  to  the  dead  (Am. 
2i) ;  it  was  used,  by  priestly  law  and  old  custom,  only 
in  a  few  cases,  to  render  the  death  sentence  more  severe 
(Josh.  725  Lev.  20 14  21 9) ;  cp  Law  and  Justice,  §  12. 
The  aversion  to  the  burning  of  the  body  was  con- 
nected with  the  belief  that  the  soul  even  after  death  was 
bound  to  the  body.  Not  to  be  buried  was  a  terrible 
disgrace  which  one  could  hardly  wish  even  to  one's 
greatest  enemy  (Am.  2z  i  K.  13 aa  14 11  16 4  21 34  2  K. 
9io  ls.33ia  Jer.73a  8a  9aa  [ai]  14i6  I64  Ezek.295). 
The  spirits  of  the  unburied  dead  wander  restlessly  about, 
and  in  Sh66l  are  condemned  to  lie  in  the  comers  (Ezek, 
8223  Is.  14 IS  etc.).  Burial  alone  so  bound  the  spirit 
to  the  body  that  it  had  rest  and  could  harm  no  one.  It 
was  therefore  the  sacred  duty  of  every  one  who  found  a 
corpse  in  the  open  field  to  give  it  burial  (i  K.14xz  I64 
21 24  Jer.  7  33  2  S.  21 10,  and  especially  Tob.  1 18  28).  In 
cases  of  death  by  stoning  the  pile  of  stones  took  the 
place  of  a  regular  grave  (Josh.  7a6).  Cp  the  Greek  idea 
as  given,  for  example,  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles. 

Rapid  interment  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  hot 
climate,  and  even  without  express  biblical  authority  we 
may  assume  that  then,  as  now,  in  the  Blast,  it  usually 
took  place  on  the  day  of  death  (cp  Dt  21  t^).  The  body 
was  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  (2  S.  831  [ntto]  ;  Lk. 
7 14  [<rop6j]).  Coffins  were  not  used  by  the  Israelites 
(2K.  13ax);  Joseph's  bones  were  placed  in  a  coffin 
(ji-iK ;  <ro/)6s)  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  ( Gen.  50  a6 ).  *  The  stone  coffin  ( sarcophagus )  * 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (as  also  by  the  Phoenicians)  from 
the  Egyptians  long  after  the  exile,  but  only  by  the  weal  thy. 
The  procession  of  friends,  who  would  of  course  often  be 
mourners,*  was  accompanied  by  hired  mourners  singing 
lamentations  (2  S.  831 ;  cp  Mourning  Customs). ^  The 
place  of  burial  was  determined  by  the  belief  that  the  unity 
of  the  family  and  tribe  continued  after  death.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  wished  to  be  reunited  with  their  parents  and 
family  in  Shfiol  had  to  be  buried  in  the  iamify  sepulchre 
(see  Tombs,  EIschatology). 

See  Benzinger,  Arch.  ('94),  |  23;  Nowack,  HA  (•94),  I  3a; 
and  Bender  in  JQRy  1894/  I.  b. 

'Death'  (nj)p,  O&N^TOc)  can  mean,  not  only  the 
process  or  state  of  death,  but  also  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
•Death-land.'      See   Is.  2815    Hos.  I814 


2.  BibUoal 
references. 


Ps.  6s[6]  9 13  [14]  22 15  [16]  68ao[ai]  89 
48  [49]  107 18  Prov.  2i8  7a7  Job  282a  88 17 
Rev.  1 18  68  20 13/  In  Rev.  68  RV  prints  Death,  to 
correspond  to  Hades.  Both  are  personifications ;  cp 
the  later  Jewish  representations  of  Abaddon  [^.r.] 
and  Mdweth  ( •  Death ' )  as  two  of  God's  chief  angels 
(cp  Destroyer).  'The  dead'  in  AV  corresponds 
not  only  to  D*nan  (often)  but  also  to  Q*KBnn  (Ps.  8810 

1  On  Job  8 15,  where  some  plausibly  find  an  allusion  to  the 
treasures  in  royal  tombs,  see  Tombs. 

*  See,  however,  the  ineeniotis  suggesdons  of  WRS  Rel. 
Sem.<^)  37a.  Wellh.  w  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  Am. 
610  iDie  Kl.  Propk.K^  87);  also  Schwally,  Das  Leben  nach 
dem  Tod€,  48. 

8  In  Job  21 3a  9op&^  (bier,  coffin)  is  used  in  9^  to  render 
K^njt  '  tomb '  or  '  sepulchral  mound ' ;  but  <raipwK  [BC]  or  <r»p^ 
[N]  is  the  better  reading.    See  Tombs. 

*CpBED,|3. 

5  Cp  Lk.  7  12.  Whether  we  may  compare  Job  21 33^  is  un- 
certain. Di.  denies,  Duhm  affirms  this.  The  whole  passage  is 
obscure  and  not  very  coherent. 

6  On  the  mourning-women  in  primitive  Babylonia  see  Maspero. 
Dawn  of  Civ.  684.  They  also  washed,  prepared,  and  arranged 
the  dead  body. 
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[11]  Prov.  2i8  9 18  21 16  Is.  149  261419;  inconsistently 
Job  26  5,  •  dead  things ' ).  R  V  sometimes  has  '  they  that 
are  deceased*  {e.g..  Job  265);  in  mg.  always  'the 
shades;  Heb.  Rephaim.' 

We  will  examine  the  above  passages,  beginning  with  : 
{a)  Job  20  5,  of  which  SchuUens  remarks,  '  Subita  nox  diem 
solemque  adimiL'    RV,  and  virtually  Davidson,  render  thus — 

They  that  are  decea.sed  tremble 

Beneath  the  waters  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Davidson  comments,  '  This  abode  of  deceased  persons  lies  deep 
down  under  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the!»e 
waters,  for  the  sea  belongs  to  the  upper  world.  Yet  the  power 
of  God  is  felt  even  at  this  immeasuraole  distance  (rom  his  abode 
on  high.'  To  us  this  may  appear  natural ;  but  to  those  who  be- 
lieved that  the  '  shades '  were  '  forgotten  bv  God '  (Ps.  88  5  [6]),  it 
would  scarcely  appear  so.  The  Hebrew  of  26  5  is  also  not  worthy 
of  the  context.  Probably  we  should  read  (A>/.  Timet,  10  38a 
I  May  *99D : 

He  makes  the  sea  and  its  billows  to  start  (in  alarm), 
He  terrifies  th^  waters  and  the  floods  thereof.^ 

(^)  In  Ps.  88 10  [ill  die  shades  are  represented  as  incapable  of 
'arising  and  praising  God.'  In  *  arise '  Kirkpatrick  sees  a  refer- 
ence to  the  resurrecuon,  an  idea  which  the  psalmist  finds  incon- 
ceivable, (f)  Prov.  2  isyC,  no  return  from  the  shades.  (<0  Prov. 
0  18.  Those  who  frequent  the  house  of  Madam  Folly  {v.  13)  are, 
as  it  were,  shades  already  (anticipating  Dante),  {e)  Prov.  21 16. 
Folly  leads  surely  to  the  shades.  C/)  Is.  14  9.  When  the  over- 
thrown kinff  of  Babylon  appears  in  Sh60l,  the  shades  themselves, 
especially  the  royal  shades,  are  in  excitement.  Some  tidings  of 
his  greatness  have  reached  them,  and  they  marvel  to  see  one 
who  had  claimed  to  sit  with  the  gods  reduced  to  their  own 
miserable  state.  The  poet  takes  some  liberty  with  the  popular 
belief,  or  else  revives  an  earlier  form  of  it.  In  the  legend  of 
IStar,  /.  19,  we  read,  '  I  will  raise  up  the  dead  to  eat  the  living.' > 
C^)  Is.  26  14 19.  'The  shades  will  not  rise  ...  to  life  shall  the 
earth  bring  the  shades' (.y^C? 7).  The  resurrecdon  hope.  Sec 
Eschatology,  I  a8^ 

B5ttcher  {De  inferis,   §   iia  ^)  derives  the  word 

Rephd'im(w^tr\)irom  ^7\tr\%  projicere.     The  giants  are 

S  Oriffin     '  ^^^®^ '  ^®  Shfiol,  and  then,  as  the  chief 

of  tfflm^    inhabitants  of  Sheol,  give  their  name  to 


Beph&lm. 


the  whole  population.     Duhm  (on  Is.  14 9 


and  Job  26  5)  holds  the  same  view  as  to 
the  transference  of  the  title  Rephd'im  from  the  giants  to 
all  other  inhabitants  of  Deathland.  This  theory  mis- 
takes the  meaning  of  the  Rephd'im  of  Genesis,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  gives  a  doubtful  meaning  to  >^nsrv 
It  also  assumes  as  correct  a  passage  (Job  265)  which  is 
certainly  corrupt.  It  is  an  old  view  revived  (see  Schultens 
on  Job,  1737,  p.  705).  Most  critics,  however,  hold  that 
Rephd'$m=*the  flaccid,  weak,'  a  natural  development 
of  isjnsn  (cp  Jer.  6a4  etc.).  'Art  thou  also  become 
weak  (n'Vn)  as  we?'  ask  the  shades  (Is.  14 10,  RV).  But 
this  is  far  too  easy,  and  the  Hebrews  would  hardly  have 
spoken  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as  '  the  weak  ones.  * 
'  I  see  a  god  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,'  says  the  wise 
woman  to  Saul  (i  S.2813  RV).  The  word  ought  to 
mean  '  the  terrible,'  or  '  the  wise,'  or  the  like.  In  the 
later  OT  books  the  condition  of  those  in  ShCol  is  por- 
trayed in  very  gloomy  colours  ;  but  these  books  do  not 
express  the  primitive  popular  belief.  No  doubt  Re' 
ph£im  is  a  mutilated  or  modified  form  of  some  primitive 
religious  term.  A  sister-form  is  most  probably  Tera- 
PHIM  \£.v.\     Cp  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lec/s.  450,  n.  5. 

§  I  I.  B.,  §2/.    T.  K.  C. 

DEAD  SEA,  THF,  the  usual  designation  of  the  lake 
in  which  the  course  of  the  Jordan  terminates,  occurs 
1  NamAA.  ^o^^®'^  ***  ^T  or  NT  though  it  was  not  un- 
common in  antiquity  ( 06.\<UT(ra  P€Kpd  ;  Pans, 
v.  73;  Galen  4ao;  Justin  xxxvi.36;  Eus.  OS  261 3a). 
and  is  found  in  Vg.  of  Josh,  8i6t  (mare  solitudinis  quod 
nunc  vocatur  morfuum). 

In  the  OT  this  lake  is  occasionally  called  simply  'the  sea' 
(P^  four  times,  and  in  the  expression  '  from  sea  to  sea  *) ;  also 
'  the  Salt  sea '  (npon  D^  nine  times ;  ^  BoKeurva  ritv  a\i»y  [aX6i, 
ri  a\vin{],  marr  sa/is,  m,  saitissimum) ;  'the  sea  of  the  plain,' 
RV  'sea  of  the  Arabah'  ('"JaT^?  P^  five  times;  [^1  OdXaa^ira 
[r^l  *Apa^a;  mare  soii/udinis,  m.  deserti ;  in  the  three  places 

»    -Tt.S  •-  -  •"  T-l         T-      T*       • 

S  Jastrow,  Rel.  0/ Bab.  euulAss.  569^ 
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where  both  designations  are  employed  'Salt  sea'  is  used  to 
explain  the  expression  '  sea  of  the  Arabah ") ;  and,  in  three 
places,  '  the  eastern  [east,  former]  sea '  (*ib*|j5rr  D'H :  ^  Bakaxnra 
\irp6^  aMLToAdf  ^otvtxMfOf,  ^  0.  ^  irpuyn\  \  viare  ori<ntale).^  In 
Diod.  Sic.  (248  19 08)  and  in  Josephus  (often;  see  especially 
^/iv.  84)  it  is  'AcrAoArmv  A/fiio};  so  also  in  Pliny  (lacus  As- 
pkaltites;  HN^\.\h\^  Josephus  also  has  17  So^/ttrtf  Auliht 
{ArU.  V.  1 22) ;  cp  the  Sooumitish  sea'  ijmare  Sodontiticum)  of 
4  Esd.  5  7.  This  name  occurs  also  in  £xlrisi  (8  5,  transl.  faubert, 
1 338),  who  calls  it  .the  sea  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the  sea 
of  Za'rah  (Zoar).  Its  name  in  Arabic  (at  least  since  the  eleventh 
century)  is  Bohr  {or  Bufuirat)  LUf;  but  this  does  not  prove 
the  name  of  Lot  to  have  remained  attached  to  the  sea  in  local 
tradition  for  four  thousand  years.  It  arises  simply  from  the  fact 
that  Lot  and  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  men> 
tioned  in  the  Koran. 

From  the  biblical  point  of  view  the  Dead  Sea  is  not 
very  important.  The  references  to  it  in  the  OT  occur 
generally  in  topographical  connections,  especially  in 
definitions  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
There  are  two  notable  exceptions :  (a)  where  it  comes 
into  the  story  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  {b)  where  it 
is  referred  to  in  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  Ezek.  47 
and  Zech.  148.     The  NT  does  not  refer  to  it  at  all. 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  is  other- 
wise :  the  interest  of  this  lake  is  quite  extraordinary. 
a  OeoflTAnhi    ^®  Jordan  valley,  running  from  N.  to 

Y^"o'»P^"  S  ^  begins  to  sink  below  sea-level  as  far 
cai  inceresii.    j^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  -  j^j^ .  ^^  l^^ 

of  CJalilee  is  some  680  feet  lower,  and  thence  the  'ArSbah 
or  Gh5r  continues  to  fall  till  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  reached  at  a  distance  below  the  sea  of  some  1300^ 
feet.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  this  lake  ends 
another  valley,  coming  from  the  S. ,  formerly  called  the 
Arabah  [/.^'.j.  Thus  the  lake  constitutes  the  deepest 
portion  of  what  is  the  most  strongly  marked  depres- 
sion (unconnected  with  the  sea)  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.**  It  has  no  effluent.  Should  the  question  be 
asked,  whether  in  former  times  the  Jordan,  after  passing 
through  the  Dead  Sea,  may  not  have  flowed  on  south- 
ward falling  at  last  into  the  Red  Sea  (Elanite  Gulf  or 
Gulf  of  'Akabah).  it  may  suffice  to  point  out  how  much 
below  sea-level  the  Dead  Sea  is,  and  further,  that  the 
valley  to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  really  two  valleys. 
One  runs  N. ,  the  other  S. ,  and  the  intersection  or  water- 
shed is  at  a  height  of  650  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean  (according  to  the 
PEF  sMrvey).^  Thus  the  two  basins  are  hydrographic- 
ally  distinct,,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  siratigraphical 
study  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  on  the  valley  floor 
(Lartet). 

The  geological  investigation  of  Palestine  and  of  the 

Dead  Sea,  carried  on  mainly  by  Fraas,  Lartet,  Hull, 

OaaI  iAt*»\   *^^  Blanckenhom,   has  proved,    con- 

3.  ueoiOS^eai   ^^^  ^^  previous  ideas,  that  the  Dead 

invesiigauon.  ^^   cannot    possibly  date    from    the 

historical  epoch,  and  that  it  must  have  presented,  at 

any  rate  from  the  beginning  of  the  quaternary  epoch, 

practically  the  same  aspect   and   configuration   as  at 

present     Traces  can  still  be  seen,  however,  of  a  past 

time  when  the  water  stood  as  nmch  as  11 80  feet  above 

its  present  level,  as  well  as  of  another  phase  in  which 

the  difference  was  only  348  feet ;  in  short,  the  waters 

have  gradually  subsided  to  their  present  position. 

The  actual  level  is  that  at  which  the  evaporation  exactly 
counterbalances  the  daily  influx  of  water  from^  the  Jordan  and 
the  other  affluents.     Of  these  l.%st,  the  chief,  including  certain 

1  Notwithstanding  the  continued  advocacy  of  the  wrong  view 
in  PEFQ,  1898,  1 12-13,  it  is  certain  that  priKn  D»n  in  Dt.34  2 
(AV  'the  utmost  sea';  RV  'the  hinder  .sea,'  mg.  'the  western 
sea')  is  not  the  Dead  Sea  but  the  Mediterranean  ;  cp  Dt.  II 24. 

8  The  (not  very  wide)  variations  from  this  figure  can  for  the 
most  part  be  explained  by  differences  between  one  season  and 
another,  which  can  cause  the  level  of  the  lake  to  rise  or  fall  some 
10  or  15  feet.     It  is  at  its  highest  in  April  and  May. 

*  The  discovery  of  the  great  depth  of  the  surlace  of  the  Dead 
Sea  below  sea-level  belongs  to  modem  times ;  it  was  made  in- 
dependently and  almost  simultaneously  by  Schubert  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Moore  and  Beek  on  the  other,  in  1837  ;  and  afterwards 
.confirmed  by  Russcgger  and  by  .Symonds. 

*  'i'he  distance  from  the  watershed  to  the  Red  Sea  is  about 
46  m.,  and  to  the  Dead  Sea  over  73  m. 
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winter  torrents,  are :  (a)  on  the  eastern  side,  reckoning  from  N. 
to  S.,  the  Wady  Ghuweir,  the  Wadys  Zerku-Maui  (Callirrhoe)- 
Mojib  (Arnon),  Beni-^am&d,  ed-Derfl'a  (Rerak),  NumSreh,  el- 
Ahsft  (or  ef.§flfiyeh) ;  (^)  on  the  S.,  the  Wadvs  tuflleh.  el-Jeib, 
el-Filp-eh  (these^  three  traverse  a  marshy  plain,  the  Sebkhah, 
which  stretches  immediately  southwards  from  the  Dead  Sea  and 
is  bordered  by  gigantic  thickets  of  reeds) ;  (r)  on  the  western  side, 
going  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Wady  el-Muhauwaj,  the  Wady  SeyXl 
(to  the  S.  of  which  lies  Sebbeh,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Masada), 
the  spring  of  'Ain-Jedy  (Engedi),  the  WSdy  en-NSr  (Kedron), 
and  the  spring  of  'Ain  d-FesUchah  (cp  Beth-Arabah),  to  the  S. 
of  which  is  the  headland  known  as  RSs  el-Feshkhah. 

The  amount  of  daily  evaporation  ^  has  been  estimated 
at  13}  millimetres,  and  the  daily  contribution  of  the 
Jordan  alone  at  6.000,000  tons  (the  volume  of  the 
Rhone  at  its  influx  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  22,000,000 
tons).  Another  feature  of  it  is  its  great  density,  which 
arises  from  its  salinity  (the  mean  is  1. 166).  At  a  depth 
of  1000  feet  the  solid  matters  contained  in  the  water 
represent  27  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  These  sub- 
stances are  mainly  chlorides  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and 
calcium,  also  certain  derivatives  of  bromium.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  gives  the  water  a  very  dis- 
agreeable taste ;  the  chloride  of  calcium  gives  it  its 
slightly  oily  consistency.  The  eyes,  and  some  assert 
also  the  skin,  are  powerfully  affected  by  contact  with  it. 
Garments  receive  from  the  evaporating  water  a  saline 
deposit,  with  indelible  spots  of  an  oily  appearance. 
The  salt  encrusts  also  the  many  trees  and  pieces  of  wood 
which  lie  stranded  on  the  shore  ;  so  much  so  that  they 
form  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  landscape,  and  recall 
the  striking  antithesis  in  Jer.  175-8. 

A  bath  in  the  Dead  Sea  at  once  proves  its  difference 
in  density  from  other  seas  or  from  fresh -water  lakes. 

4.  Character-  Y:^P  ^T  ""1  '''  u'^^^  *'""*^"  *^^ 
istie  featurea.  bemghght^  than  the  water,  sw.mming 
^"^  becomes  difficult,  the  head  alone  of  the 

swimmer  tending  to  sink.  The  boiling  point  of  the  water 
is  221**  F.  It  is  remarkably  limpid,  and  has  a  beautiful 
colour,  no>^  blue,  now  green.  To  think  of  this  lake  as 
sombre  and  sad  is  quite  an  illusion  ;  its  intense  colouring, 
its  varied  effects  of  light,  its  scarped  overhanging  slopes 
broken  by  deep  gorges,  produce  a  picture  of  wild  and 
sublime  beauty.  '  The  scenery  round  the  sea  is  very 
fine,'  says  Conder  ;  •  it  is  compared,  by  those  who  have 
seen  both,  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. '  The  present 
writer,  whose  home  is  in  Geneva,  agrees  with  this  com- 
parison, it  being  understood  that  it  is  between  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  LaJce  of  Geneva  tov^ards  the  embouchure  of  the 
Rhone.  Another  common  error  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
that  its  waters  have  no  motion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
constantly  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  storms  sometimes 
drive  huge  billows  to  the  shore.  It  does  not  owe  its 
name  to  this  imagined  immobility,  but  rather  to  the  fact 
that  no  sort  of  living  creature — fish,  crustacean,  mollusc, 
etc. — can  subsist  in  its  waters,  the  only  exceptions  being 
certain  inferior  organisms  and  microbes,  as  shown  by 
the  investigations  of  Ehrenberg  and  of  the  zoologist 
Lortet  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  geologist  Lartet). 
This  fact — which  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  death 
not  only  of  the  fish  carried  down  into  it  by  the  Jordan 
(their  bodies  serve  as  food  for  numerous  birds  which 
frequent  the  neighbourhood),  but  also  of  salt-water 
fishes — has  given  rise  to  various  incorrect  ideas.  Thus 
it  has  been  said  that  birds  attempting  to  fly  pver  it  drop 
down  dead  ;  this  is  a  mere  imagination — a  fable  which, 
like  a  host  of  earlier  witnesses,  the  present  writer  is  able 
to  contradict  from  ocular  testimony — or  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  result  of  a  confusion  with  some  other  lake  (see 
Reland,  244^).  It  is  equally  false  to  say  that  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  derive  their  barrenness  from  the 
pernicious  action  of  its  waters.  What  hinders  the 
growth  of  plants  in  its  vicinity  is  not  the  presence  of  the 
lake  itself,  but  the  absence  of  fresh  water  whether  from 
afiiuents  or  by  precipitation.     Wherever  there  is  fresh 

1  The  evaporation  produces  whitish  or  bluish  clouds  which 
float  above  the  water.    Hence  'a  smoking  waste'(Wisd.l07). 

Cp  NiBSHAN. 
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running  water,  as  at  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  thermal 
spring  (79"  F. ),  vegetation  flourishes  (cp  Cant  1 14)  and, 
as  elsewhere  throughout  the  Ghor,  exhibits  a  com- 
bination of  tropical  plants  with  others  belonging  to  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Finally,  the  scant  population 
of  its  shores  is  to  be  accounted  for  more  by  the  torrid 
temperature  (above  100''  F.  in  the  shade)  than  by  any 
infertility  or  positive  insalubrity. 

In  fact,  the  lake  has  not  always  been  so  deserted  :  witness,  for 
example,  the  town  of  Tamar  at  the  SW.  extremity.  Even  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  gradually  come  to  be  wholly 
abandoned  except  in  three  or  four  localities.  I'he  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea  too  had  once  a  very  different  aspect.  Both  in 
antiquity  (we  learn  this  from  Tac.  Hist,  bt  and  also  from  the 
Modeba  mosaic)  and  so  recently  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
when  Kerak  and  other  fortresses  had  such  an  important  position, 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  enlivened  with  iwssing  veitscls. 
Nor  were  tl\e  curative  qualities  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
unknown  in  the  Roman  period.  Julius  Africanus  speaks  of 
these  baths  as  wholesome  (Reland,  253  fX  as  also  does  Galen 
{jib.  241 /.\  who  (wrongly)  adds  that  an  artificial  substitute  could 
be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of  saturating  ordinary  sea 
water  with  aaded  salt.  Mention  is  often  made  uf  the  mephitic 
odour  exhaled  by  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Nibshan);  but  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  lake  itself  is  the  cause  of  this.  It  may  be 
occasioned  either  by  the  marshy  lagoons  by  which  the  lake  is 
bordered,  or  by  the  mineral  springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sulphurous  odour,  which  reminds  one  of  that  of  rotten  eggs,  is 
particularly  noticeable  near  'Ain  el-Feshkhah. 

The  lake,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  N.  and  S. ,  with  a 
maximum  length  of  47^  m. ,  a  maximum  breadth  of  10 

5.  Dimenaioiia.  "*•    (i«^P»»J«  P^«  66    and    17   m 

respectively)  and  a  superficial  area  of 
360  sq.  m.  (the  Lake  of  Geneva  being  224  sq.  m. ). 
It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  peninsula, 
11-12  m.  in  length  and  about  40-80  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  lake,  flat  for  the  most  part,  but  with  a  range  of 
hills  rising  300  ft.  This  peninsula,  formed  of  white 
calcareous  marl,  with  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum, 
projects  from  the  E.  shore  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  W. 
shore  by  a  channel  about  3  m.  in  breadth.  The  name 
of  the  peninsula  is  el-Mezra'ah  or  el-Lisan  ;  the  last 
designation,  meaning  'the  tongue,'  has  been  brought 
into  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  j-itrV  (EV  '  the 
bay  [mg.  :  *  Heb.  tongue ']  that  looketh  southward ')  in 
Josh.  1625;  but  whibt  the  modern  Arabic  term  is 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  the  two 
biblical  passages  refer  to  the  water  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  lake  (cp  Is.  11 15  ;  'the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea '). 
The  N.  promontory  of  the  Lisan  has  been  named  Cape 
Costigan  and  the  S.  Cape  Molyneux  in  honour  of  two  bold 
explorers  who  navigated  the  Dead  Sea  in  1835  and  1847  respec- 
tively.^ We  ought  also  to  mention  the  expeditions  of  Moore  and 
Beck  in  1837  and  of  Symonds  in  1841,  and  especially  that  of 
Lieut.  L^nch  of  the  U.S.  navy  in  1848  and  that  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes  in  1864,  both  of  which  were  of  great  importance.^ 

The  portion  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  N.  of  the  LisSn 
is  much  the  larger,  and  reaches  a  great  depth  (1278  ft ). 
The  S.  smaller  portion  is  quite  shallow  (10-18  ft.),  and 
in  parts  even  fordable.  Possibly  this  portion  is  of  less 
ancient  date  than  the  rest  of  the  lake,  and  may  have 
arisen  within  historic  times  in  consequence  of  some  sub- 
sidence of  the  land.  The  shores  immediately  bordering 
on  this  section  are  the  most  saline  of  the  whole  coimtry. 
There  are  salt  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  is 
there  that,  running  parallel  with  the  W.  shore,  the 
curious  ridge  of  rock  salt,  a  veritable  Aors  dauvre  as 
Lartet  (p.  87)  pictiu-esquely  calls  it,  occmrs.  It  is 
called  Jebel  Usdum  or  Hajar-Usdum  or  Khasm- 
Usdum, — thus  echoing  the  name  of  Sodom, — and  rises 
to  a  height  of  600  ft.,  with  a  length  of  3}  m.  and  a 
breadth  of  over  half  a  mile.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
can  be  seen,  occasionally  at  least,  detached  pillars  of  salt, 
suggesting  some  resemblance  to  a  rudimentary  colossal 
statue. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  presence  of  asphalt  in  the 
Dead  Sea  basin  (see  Bitumen),  whence  the  Greek  name 

A  1^  aanhaif  ^^  AsphaltiUs  (cp  Tac  Hiit.  56 ;  Str. 

o.  MJM  aspnuti.  jg^  ^  .  Di^^cor.  I99  ;  Diod.  Sic  IDaS). 

1  Since  1893  roMring  boats,  sailing  boats,  and,  more  recently, 
even  steam  launches  nave  occasionally  been  at  the  service  of 
travellers. 
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Near  the  lake  are  found  beds  of  a  whitish  chalky  marl, 
and  also  of  bituminous  marL  It  is  not,  however,  from 
these  deposits  on  its  shores  that  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea  derives  its  bittmiinous  constituents,  but  rather,  no 
doubt,  from  deep  subaqueous  beds ;  there  1  a  been 
observed  a  marked  coincidence  between  the  appea  ance 
of  considerable  bituminous  masses  floating  on  the  surface 
and  the  occurrence  of  the  earthquakes  which  at  intervals 
desolate  the  whole  of  that  region.  When  these  take 
place  quantities  of  bitumen  are  broken  loose  and  come 
to  the  surface ;  the  natives  are  diligent  in  collecting 
them,  but  hitherto  no  methodical  exploitation  of  tliese 
mineral  resources  on  a  commercial  basis  has  been 
attempted.  The  existence  of  bituminous  constituents 
in  small  quantity  in  the  water  can  always  be  shown. 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this  bitumen,  of 
sulphur  springs,  and  of  masses  of  sulphur  which  are 
met  with  here  and  there,  as  also  of  certain  igneous 
formations,  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  must  not  be 
included  in  the  category  of  volcanic  territories  properly 
so  called.  On  the  contrary,  in  opposition  to  the  asser- 
tions of  certain  travellers  too  richly  endowed  with 
imagination  {e.g.^  Russegger  and  van  de  Velde),  the 
very  competent  geologists  already  named  agree  in 
doubting  whether  any  large  part  in  the  formation  of 
this  region  ought  to  be  attributed  to  igneous  forces.* 

The  cretaceous  beds  rise  in  regular  stages  on  the  W.  bank 
from  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  other  shore  the  arrange- 
ment  is  no  less  regular ;  but  under  the  cretaceous  beds  there  are 
carboniferous  strata  and  beneath  there  are  other  formations  still 
more  ancient.  At  the  most  it  may  be  admitted  that  certain 
volcanic  agitations  have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  depths  of 
the  lake.  Blanckcnhom  {ZDPV^^  1896,  p.  59)  recalls  and 
attaches  importance  to  an  observation  made  by  Molyneux  and 
quoted  by  Ritter  (706/)  relating  to  a  whiti^  belt  of  foam 
stretching  from  the  NW.  of  the  lake  towards  the  Lis&n  and 
following  on  the  whole  the  median  line  of  the  lake,  above  which 
a  whitish  vapour  lingered  in  the  air.  From  this  phenomenon, 
supported  by  certain  other  indications,  he  concludes  the  existence 
of  a  fault  in  the  floor  of  the  lake  which  is  prolonged  in  the 
channel  skirting  the  Lis^n  and  terminates  in  the  S.  portion  of 
the  lake  near  the  embouchure  of  the  W.  MuhauwaJ.  On  loth- 
I2th  March  of  this  year  (1809)  the  author  of  this  article  witnessed 
the  same  phenomenon  as  iliai  seen  by  Molyneux  in  1847. 

In  a  general  way  we  might  describe  the  geological 
formation  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Dead  Sea  basin  by 
7  Thii  atorv  *^^  technical  expression  effondrement, 
.*  ^-^  ^^  1  he  phenomenon  occurred  at  the  time  of 
•  the  transition  from  the  tertiary  to  the 
quaternary  epoch.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  estab- 
lish any  relation  between  the  formation  of  the  Dead  Sea 
as  a  whole  and  the  catastrophe  described  in  Gen.  19. 
At  most  that  narrative  might  possibly  admit  of  being 
connected  with  certain  events  of  a  more  local  character 
and  of  secondary  importance,  which  might  have  occurred 
within  historic  times  (see  Lot,  Siddim,  Sodom). 

As  we  have  not  to  deal  with  the  historical  side  of  the  question, 
but  with  the  geographical  only,  it  will  suffice  to  say  {a)  that  the 
text  of  Genesis  speaks  of  a  rain  of  Are  and  brimstone  and  a 
pillar  of  smoke  rising  to  heaven,  but  neither  of  an  earthquake, 
nor  of  an  igneous  eruption,  nor  of  an  inundation  ;  (^)  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  were  in  the 
plain  of  Siddim  ;  {c\  that  the  remark  in  Gen.  14^  'the  plain  of 
Siddim  which  is  the  Salt  Sea'  may  be  a  conjecture  of  the 
narrator  or  even  the  gloss  of  a  copyist  or  late  reader ;  (d)  that 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  mention  of  the  kikkdr  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  18 10-12  19 17  25  as  29) ;  (r)  that  possibly  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  the  actual  position  of  the  Pentapulis  and  the 
position  assigned  to  it  by  later  writers,  inasmuch  as  these 
entertained  perhaps  divergent  opinions  as  to  this  point ;  (f) 
that  the  position  of  2Joar  is  as  problematical  as  that  of  the  other 
four  cities ;  finally  (/*)  that  scholars  are  divided  into  two  camps 
— those  who  place  the  Pentapolis  in  the  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  those  who  place  it  in  the  S. 

In  complete  contrast  with  its  sombre  narratives 
regarding  these  doomed  cities,  the  OT,  in  two  propheti- 
cal passages  of  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  already  cited, 
describes  the  transformation  of  the  waste  and  barren 
regions  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a  life-giving  stream  issuing 
from  the  temple,  fertilising  all  that  it  touches  so  that 
fish  and  fruit-bearing  trees  aboimd. 

1  The  well-known  geologist  von  Hofihuum  has  adopted  thu 
view. 
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de  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  C53) ;  Rey,  Voyage 
dans  le  Haouran  et  aux  bords  de  la  Mer  Morte^  315-306 ; 
Fraas,  Aus  dent  Orient :  Geologische  Betreuhtungen  ('67X  62-67 
73-78  ;  Deu  Todte  Meer  C67) ;  Tuch,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  des 
Todten  Meeres  nock  dem  A  T  ('63) ;  Lynch,  Narrative  qf  the 
US  Expedition  to  .  .  ,  the  Dead  Sea  C49) ;  Official  Report  0/ 
the  US  Expedition^  etc.  ('52) ;  Due  de  Luynes,  Vovage  d* Ex- 


ploration d  la  Mer  Morte  (VSt  **9'\  **«  *si 


5S,  Vova, 
.pectaliy 


vol.  iii., 


G^ologiet  par  M.  ^  Louis  Lartet ;  A.  Stoppani,  //  Mare^  Morto 
C75) »  K.  Falcucci,  //  Mar  Morto  e  la  Pentapoli  del  Giordano 
('81);  Hull,  Mount  Seir  (89).  chap.  13 yi;  Memoir  on  the 
Geology  and  Geography  0/ Arabia  Petrtea,  Palestine^  etc  ('89) ; 
Gu^nn,  Description  de  la  Palestine  C74)«  Samarie^  \6o-q^\ 
Lortet,  La  Syrie  daujourdhui  C84),  389-442 ;  Tristram,  The 
Land  0/  Israel  C82),  355-360 ;  G.  A.  Sm.,  Hist.  Geog.  o/the 
Holy  Land (94),  497-516 ;  Btanckenhom,  ' Entsteh.  u.  Gesch. 
d.  Todten  Meeres,^  ZDPV,  19  1-59  ('96);  '  Noch  einmal  Sodom 
u.  Gomorrha,'  ib.  21  65-83  CoS) ;  '  Das  Tote  Meer  u.  der  Unier- 
gang  von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrna'  C5>8);  Diener,  'Die  Katastrophe 
von  Sodom  u.  Gomorrha  im  Lichte  geologischer  Forschung,' 
Mitth.  derK.-K.  Geogr.  Ges,  in  IrVein,  1897,  PP-  i-aa)-  LlL  G. 

DEAL.  TENTH  (f^),  Lev.  14 10.  See  Weights 
AND  Measures. 

DEATH  (e&N&TOc).  see  Dead,  The. 

DEBm  (^2^ ;  AaBcin  [B*],  -p  [AL],  AaBcin  [&>]). 
king  of  Eglon,  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua  (Josh.  10  3 
cp  23). 

DEBm  (Tai ;  AABeip  [BAL]).  (i)  A  place  in  the 
S.  of  Judah  (Josh.  IO38/.  etc.) ;  see  Kirjath-sepher. 

a.   In  Josh.  15  7,  rna-n  is  by  AV  taken  as  a  place-name    I 
on  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah  ;  it  has  been  identified  by 
some  with  the  present  Thoghret  ed  Debr  near  Tal'at 
ed-Dani  (Adummim)  on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho. 

The  text,  however,  is  uncertain  and  the  word  may  not  bea  place- 
name.  9  renders :  *  to  the  fourth  part  (n'^ai)  of  the  vale  of 
Achor.'  Di.  suggests  the  translation  'backwards' — /.r.,  'west- 
wards '— n*m  meaning  'behind ' ;  but  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  its  geographical  application.^ 

3.  Josh.  18  26;  RVmg.  Lidebir.  G.  A.  S. 

DEBOBA,  RV  Deborah  ( AeBBcap^  [BK],  AcmBcop^^ 
[A],  the  grandmother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  1 8). 

DEBORAH  (iTJUl,,  'a  bee,'  §  68  ;  cp  WRS  in 
/tmrn.  Phil.  14  [85]  120/ ;  AeBBcapA  [BAL]).  1.  A 
OAAAAio  heroine  who,  with  the  aid  of  Barak,  de- 
f?*^  livered  the  Israelites  from  their  Canaanite 
1  A  w  oppressors.  The  victory  is  celebrated  in 
leaaenmp.  the  triumphal  ode,  Judg.  6.  The  Israelites, 
particularly  the  tribes  which  had  settled  about  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  had  been  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the 
Canaanites.  who.  holding  the  fortified  cities  along  the 
plain  (Judg.  1 27),  blockaded  the  main  roads  and  cut 
off  communication,  while  from  their  strongholds  they 
harried  the  country  so  that  the  un  walled  villages  were 
deserted  (56/.).  Incited  by  Deborah,  the  Israelites  at 
last  took  up  arms  against  their  oppressors.  Under 
Barak  as  their  leader,  Ephraim.  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh 
united  with  Issachar.  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali,  and  gave 
battle  to  Sisera  and  the  confederate  Canaanite  kings 
in  the  plain  not  far  from  Taanach  and  Megiddo. 
The  Canaanites,  notwithstanding  their  formidable  iron 
chariots,  were  put  to  rout ;  the  waters  of  the  Kishon 
completed  their  ruin.  Sisera,  seeking  refuge  in  flight 
at  a  nomad's  tent,  was  killed  by  a  woman,  Jael. 

The  history  of  the  struggle  is  related  somewhat 
differently  in  chap.  4,*  according  to  which  Barak,  at  the 
summons  of  Deborah,  raised  ten  thousand  men  of  the 
tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  occupied  Mt.  Tabor, 
and  from  that  position  attacked  Sisera  as  the  latter  was 
advancing  against  him.    A  more  serious  difference  is  that 

1  Read   maTO,  *lo  the  wilderness'— ^r.,  of  Judah.     Beth- 
arabah  (cp  156)  was  one  of  its  cities  (Ibetffi). 
s  On  the  relation  of  chaps.  4  and  5  m  general,  see  Judges,  i  7. 
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in  chap.  4  the  oppressor  of  Israel,  from  whom  it  is  delivered 
by  Deborah,  is  Jabin  kingof  Hazor,  acity  in  Upper  Galilee; 
whilst  Sisera  is  only  Jabin's  general  In  the  action,  how- 
ever, Jabin  plays  no  part ;  and  we  can  only  surmise  that 
the  story  of  Sisera  has,  by  mistake,  been  connected 
with  a  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  some  of  the 
northern  tribes  and  the  king  of  Hazor  (cp  also  Josh.  11 ). 

From  chap.  4  we  learn  that  Deborah  was  a  prophetess 
— an  inspired  woman  ;  that  her  husband's  name  was 
Lappidoth  ;  and  that  her  home  was  between  Bethel  and 
Ramah,  whither  the  Israelites  resorted  to  her  for  judg- 
ment Chap.  5x5,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  she 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar ;  and  other  considerations 
would  incline  us  to  think  that  she  lived  in  or  near  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  (For  a  conjecture  on  this  subject  see 
Daberath.  )  That  her  home  was  in  Ml.  Ephraim  may 
have  been  inferred  by  the  author  of  45  (an  editorisd 
addition  to  the  narrative)  from  the  existence  of  a  tomb 
of  Deborah  under  a  tree  below  Bethel,  where,  according 
to  the  patriarchal  legend  (see  below,  no.  2),  the  nurse  of 
Rebekah  was  buried  (Gen.  358). 

Barak,  who  shares  with  Deborah  the  glory  of  the 
victory,  was  from  Kedesh  in  Naphtali  (46).  This  city 
9  Hayfc.  ^  somewhat  remote,  and  in  the  accoimt  of 
Sisera's  flight  seems  impossible.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Wellhausen  {€//  221 )  that  the  name 
of  the  more  famous  Kedesh  in  Galilee  has  here  sup- 
planted an  obsciu^  Kedesh  (g.v.,  2)  in  Issachar  (i  Ch. 
672  [57] — mentioned  with  I^berath  not  far  from  ML 
Tabor) ;  a  suggestion  which  is  the  more  plausible  that 
5  15,  if  the  text  be  sound,  connects  BanUc  also  with 
Issachar  (cp  Bezaanannim,  Kishion).  It  is  possible 
that  Kedesh  in  Naphtali,  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of 
Hazor,  comes  in  some  way  from  the  story  of  Jabin. 

The  Song  of  Deborah  bears  in  itself  the  evidence  that 
it  is  the  work  of  one  who  had  lived  through  the  great 
8  Th«  Smiff  s'™88^®  which  it  celebrates,  and  is  for 
of  HAb^^y  ^*'  reason  of  inestimable  value  as  an 
historical  monument  It  is  also  not  only 
one  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  but  one  of  the  greatest  On  its  date  cp  Sisera 
and  Poetical  Literature.  §  4  (iv. ).  See  also  His- 
torical Literature,  §  2. 

Few  odes  in  the  world's  literature,  indeed,  can  be 
compared  with  this  triumphal  Te  Deimi.  Unfortunately, 
the  text,  especially  in  w.S-is,  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  injuries  of  time. 

Until  very  recent  times.  Deborah  has  been  universally 
believed  to  be  the  author.  It  is  ascribed  to  her  in  the 
title  ;  and  this  testimony  was  thought  to  be  conclusively 
confirmed  by  v.  7,  '  Until  I.  Deborah,  arose.'  The  form 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs  in  this  verse,  however,  is  ambiguous, 
and  the  clause  might  equally  well  be  interpreted,  '  Until 
thou  didst  arise,  Deborah '  (cp  v.  12) ;  whilst  S  and  Vg. 
render  in  the  third  person  (cp  v.  15).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  inference  from  v.  15,  and  especially 
from  V.  12,  is  that  the  heroine  is  not  the  poet. 

On  the  subjects  of  this  article  see,  further.  Moore, 
Judges  ('95).  and  cp  Jael.  On  the  Song  of  Deborah, 
cp  Hadrach,  Kadesh  (2),  Kishon,  Meroz,  and  see 
A.  MUller,  Das  Lied  der  Deborah  ('87) ;  G.  A.  Cooke, 
The  History  and  Song  of  Deborah  ('92) ;  additional 
literature  in  Moore,  op.  cil.,  127,  136. 

More  recent  studies,  chiefly  in  the  text,  are :  Grimme,  ZDMG^ 
'aSy  n^ff.;  Marquart,  Fundamente  isr.  u.  JOd.  Gesch.  ('96) ; 
Budde,  Actes  d.  X****  Congris  d.  OHentalistes^  2  ao^  Cw ; 
Ruben, /O^,  '08,  541^;  Riess,  Preuss.  Jahrb.  9l9gsjf-: 
D.  H.  Muller,  Actes  d  CXIme  Congris  d.  Orientalistes,  4  96x^ 
C98).  G.  F.  M. 

2.  Rebekah's  nurse  who,  according  to  J,  died  and  was  boned 
below  Bethel  under  the  oak  known  as  Allon-bacuth  (Gen.  35  8, 
pfjS/k^pa  [£],  Jc^oppa  [L]).  ^  She  is  alluded  to,  but  unnamed,  in 
24  59,  where  she  accompanies  Rebekah  on  her  departure  from 
Betbuel  [}].  To  connect  these  two  traditions  would  make  her 
about  150  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death.  [For  a  radical 
emendation  of  the  text  which  removes  this  difficulty,  see  Dinah.] 

See,  further,  Deborah  (i). 

DEBT  (*C?0.  2  K.  47  ;  AMNION.  Mt  I827),  DEBTOR 
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(3in?  Ezek.  18 7  :  XP€0<|)iA€THC.  Lk.  740-     See  Law 
AND  Justice,  §  i6,  and  Trade  and  Commerce. 

DECALOaUE  (h  ACKAAoroc,  sc.  BiBAoc;  deca- 
logus,  sc.  liber),  a  term  adopted  from  Patristic  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  meaning  what  we  commonly  call  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Ultimately,  the  name  comes  from  the  LXX 
which  in  this  case  adheres  closely  to  the  original  Hebrew 
1  Meaninff  ^"^  speaks,  not  of  ten  commandments, 
Af  f^A^nn  ^"^  ^^  ^^'^  words  {UKa  Xhyoi  or  ^/xara, 
01  me  lienn.  ^^  g^^g  Dt  4x3  IO4).  The  decalogue, 
according  to  the  biblical  narrative,  was  uttered  by  God 
from  Horeb  and  written  by  him  on  two  tables  of  stone 
which  he  had  prepared.  Afterwards,  when  Moses  had 
broken  the  tables  in  indignation  at  the  idolatry  of  the 
people,  he  was  bidden  to  hew  other  tables  on  which  God 
again  wrote  the  ten  words.  They  were  the  foundation 
of  a  covenant  [btfnth)  between  Yahwi  and  his  people 
(Dt.  413)  and  were  placed  in  the  ark  as  the  '  testimony' 
{'eduth)  or  revelation  of  Yahw^'s  will  (Ex.  25x6) ;  see 
Covenant,  §  6  (ii. ). 

The  two  parallel  texts  of  the  decalogue,  one  in  Ex.  20 
the  other  in  Dt.  5,  present  striking  points  of  difference. 
*k  Th«  twA  ^^  Exodus  the  sabbath  is  to  be  kept,  be- 
texfca  cause  Yahw6  made  all  things  in  six  days 
and  rested  the  seventh  ;  in  Deuteronomy, 
because  the  slave  as  well  as  his  master  needs  rest.  Here, 
too,  as  in  the  command  to  honour  parents,  there  are 
amplifications  of  language  peculiar  to  the  recension  in 
Deuteronomy.  In  Exodus  the  Israelite  is  forbidden  to 
covet  his  neighbour's  house,  and  then  wife,  slave,  and 
cattle  are  specified  as  possessions  included  within  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  house  or  household.  In  Deuteronomy 
the  commandment  is  adapted  to  a  later  and  more  humane 
view.  F'irst,  the  Israelite  is  not  to  'covet'  his  neigh- 
bour's wife.  Next,  he  is  not  to  '  desire '  his  neighbour's 
house,  land,  slaves,  etc.  The  separation  of  the  wife  from 
mere  property  is  very  significant  (see  Family,  §  6). 

How  comes  it  that  the  parallel  texts  vary  so  seriously? 
The  answer  now  generally  given  is  that  originally  the 
decalogue  was  composed  of  concise  precepts,  which  were 
expanded  in  different  ways  by  later  editors.  The  deca- 
logue was  incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  Elohist ;  it 
was  repeated  by  the  Deuteronomist  and  lastly  by  the 
Priestly  Writer.  No  wonder  then  that,  in  the  final 
redaction  of  the  Pentateuch,  each  text  of  the  decalogue 
offers  clear  marks  of  the  Deuteronomical  style,  whilst  in 
Ex.  208-11  the  Deuteronomic  motive  of  humanity  has 
been  supplanted  by  the  example  of  God's  rest  after  the 
week  of  creation — evidence  of  a  super- redaction  in  the 
spirit  of  P  (cp  Ex.  81 17^  Gen.  22^).  Commandments  6-9 
preserve  their  primitive  form.  We  may  therefore  on  that 
analogy  restore  the  decalogue  to  its  original  form  thus  : — 

Decalogue  op  Exodus  ao 
I.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me. 
2    Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  (graven)  image. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Yahwi  thy  God  for  a  vain 
cnd.l 

4.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  hallow  it. 

5.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

6.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour. 
10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house. 

(a)  In  their  arrangement  the  commandments  fall  into 

two  pentads,  or  sets  of  five  each,  corresponding  to  the 

S   ArranffA.  ^^^  tables.      The   first  table  sets  forth 

'  mlnt^"  *^^  ^^^  ®^  piety  in  the  pure  worship  of 

Yahw6  and  in  reverence  to  parents,  the 

second  table  exhibits  the  law  of  probity  or  duty  to  fellow 

Israelites,  conceived,  however,  in  an  exclusively  negative 

form.     This  is  the  scheme  known  to  Philo  {De  Decalogo, 

12)  and  Josephus  (.^n/.  iii.  55),  adopted  by  the  Greek 

and  Anglican  churches,   as  also  by  the  Scottish  and 

other  churches  of  the  Calvinistic  t)rpe,  and  approved, 

among  recent  scholars,  by  Dillmann. 

1  Perhaps  for  purposes  of  sorcery. 
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Another  arrangement  (adopted  by  Knobel  and,  in 
1869,  by  Kuenen)  is  to  count  the  opening  statement,  •  I 
am  Yahw6  thy  God,'  etc.,  as  the  first  '  word,'  and  bind 
the  commandments  against  foreign  gods  and  image  wor- 
ship into  one.  This  is  the  Talmudic  division,  which  is 
still  in  force  among  the  Jews,  and  is  also  of  greater 
antiquity  in  the  Greek  church  than  some  have  supposed.  ^ 

Augustine,  too  (and  he  is  followed  by  Roman  Catholics 
and  Lutherans),  treats  the  prohibition  of  ser\'ing  other 
gods  and  worshipping  images  as  one  commandment. 
He  makes  this  the  first,  however,  not,  hke  the  modem 
Jews,  the  second  '  word. '  Hence  he  has  to  divide  the  pro- 
hibition of  coveting  into  two  commandments,  viz. :  one 
againstcovetinganeighbour's  wife,  theother  against  covet- 
ing his  goods.  The  objection  to  the  Talmudic  scheme  is 
the  awkwardness  of  a  law  which  makes  up  the  number  ten 
from  one  statement  of  fact  and  nine  precepts.  The  Augus- 
tinian  scheme  cannot  be  fitted  to  the  text  in  Exodus  and 
can  scarcely  have  been  intended  even  by  the  Deuteronomist. 

The  order  given  by  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX 
in  Exodus  is  '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  murder,'  and  in  Deutero- 
nomy •  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not 
murder.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. '  Prol^bly  the  variation 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  the  prohibition  of  adultery, 
as  the  destruction  of  family  life,  should  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  injunction  to  honour  parents. 

We  come  next  to  the  question  of  date.  The  Elohist 
document  (perhaps  a  later  edition  of  it)  is  our  earliest 
4.  Da.te  ^^^ernal  witness,  and  that  does  not  carry  us 
'  back  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century 
B.  c.  Nor  does  internal  evidence  point  to  a  much  earlier 
time.  The  character  of  the  decalogue,  which  is  not 
ritual  but  almost  purely  moral ;  the  prohibition  of  images, 
apparently  unknown  to  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  the  refine- 
ment which  forbids  thoughts  of  covetousness  (the  Hebrew 
cannot  fairly  be  taken  otherwise):  all  lend  support  to  the 
view  that  the  decalogue  is  grounded  on  the  teaching  of 
the  great  prophets  of  whose  discourses  we  have  written 
records.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  loftier  teaching 
in  Micah66-8,  and  may  belong  to  the  same  age,  i.e.,  at 
earliest  that  of  Manasseh  (see,  further,  Moses). 

The  reasons  against  a  date  very  much  earlier  are 
clinched  by  the  modem  discovery  that  there  was  another 

K  S  A  ^®<^0S**c  older  in  character.  True,  we 
*  ,  .^  cannot  say  for  certain  how  each  particular 
DficaloriiA  P^^^^P^  o^  this  older  decalogue  ran.  We 
Ogu  .  ^Q  know,  however,  that  reference  is  made 
to  it  by  the  Yahwist  in  Ex.  3428.  and  further,  that  the 
decalogue  itself  is  imbedded  in  xo-26,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore ,  no  doubt  about  its  general  character.  Wellhausen's 
reconstruction  is  as  follows:' — 

Decalocub  op  Exodus  34 

1.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  tnee  no  molten  gods. 

3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt  thou  keep. 

4.  Every  firstling  is  mine. 

5.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks. 

6.  And  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  year's  end. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven. 

8.  The  fat  of  my  feast  shall  not  be  left  over  till  the  moming.8 

9.  The  best  of  the  firstfniits  of  thy  land  shall  thou  bring  to  the 
house  of  Yahwfc  thy  God. 

xo.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.^ 

The  Yahwistic  legend  which  encloses  this  decalogue 
is  simpler  and  more  natural,  for  here  it  is  Moses,  not 

1  Geffken  {Eintheilung  des  Dekalogs,  1838)  found  it  to  occur 
first  in  Syncellus  {circa  790  a. d.)  and  Cedrenus  (i  x 30) ;  but  Nestle 
has  shown  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and 
the  Ambrosianus.  See  Nestle,  Ex^.  Times ,%^a&/-  (July  '97), 
and  cp  Redpath,  'Codex  Zittaviensis,'  Exp.  TiftteSf  8383 
(May  "97). 

a  CH 331/.;  cp  Stade,  CPVI5X0;  Staerk,  Deutertmomium, 
30  / 

•  According  to  the  more  original  text  in  Ex.  28  x8. 

*  The  number  ten  b  gained  by  omitting  the  command  of  the 
seventh-day  rest  (which  is  out  of  place  in*the  cycle  of  annual 
feasts),  and  the  command  that  all  males  should  appear  before 
Yah  w^  thrice  in  the  year  (which  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of  the 
three  preceding  laws). 
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Yahwi,  who  hews  the  tables  and  writes  the  words.  The 
decalogue  represents  that  ritual  of  outward  worship 
which  was  essential  to  the  early  stages  of  national 
religion,  but  was  subordinated  to  ethical  monotheism 
by  Amos  and  his  successors.  Yet  even  this  decalogue 
must  be  put  long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  feasts 
mentioned  imply  an  agricultural  life,  and  must  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement 

See  Oehler,  Old  lestamtnt  Tkeoioey,  1 267^  (f  f  85, 86) ;  and, 
for  the  later  criticism,  Kucnen,    nex.   344 ;  Smend,  ATReL 

6.  Literature. 


?73, 


;/:,  278/1 ;  Rothstein,  Das  Bundesbuch^ 
I) ;  Budde  in  ZA  ^  ('91),  pp.  99/,  220/ ; 


ntsch,  Das  Bundesbttch 
Der  Dekahg  C93);   Montefiore,  J  OR  8286 


Documents  qfthe  Hexateuchy  1 136^ 


92);  Meissner, 

_  ; ;   Addis,    The 

Robertson  Smith  {EB{^) 

tem 


art.  '  Decalogue  *)  in  1876  held  that  the  decalogue^  as  a  sysi 
of '  ten  words,  was  as  old  as  Moses,  though  the  onginal  fourth 
commandment  must  have  had  a  much  simpler  form.  He  also  re- 
jected  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  decalogue.  How  largely  he  had 
modified  his  views  in  later  years  on  both  points  may  be  gathered 
from  OTJCK^  334^    See  also  Exodus,  li.  %  4.        w.  E.  A. 

DECAPOLIS  (ACKAnoAiC  [Ti.  WH])  is  the  name 
given  in  the  gospels  (Mt.  4  25  Mk.  5  20)  to  a  territory  in 

Orft  k  eitias  ^^^^'^  ^"^  Gilead  covered,  or  affected, 

y*®*  ^  by  the  power  of  a  league  of  ten  or  more 
«^.  Greek  cities  (called  in  Mk.  731  rh.  6pca 

uons.  A€icax6\ea«,    by    PUny    //N   v.    15. 

DecapolUana  regio).  Josephus  calls  the  league  itself 
both  AeicdxoXis  (^/iil  9;)  and  aX  iv  r^  Xvpiq,  Sixa 
irdXeis  (yita,  65  74).  Other  early  instances  of  the 
name  are  Ptolemy  v.  1522,  and  C/G,  no.  450,  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Eusebius  describes  the  Deca- 
polis  of  the  Gospels  as  a  region  (see  below,  §  2). 

The  first  Greek  cities  in  Syria  were  founded  by  the 
veterans  of  Alexander,  and  from  his  time  their  numbers 
were  rapidly  increased  by  the  immigration  of  Greeks 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Seleucids  and  Ptolemies. 
On  the  west  the  Greeks  settled  in  ultimately  Hellenised 
Phoenician  and  Philistine  towns ;  but  beyond  Jordan 
many  of  their  settlements  were  upon  fresh  sites.  Among 
the  oldest  were  Pella,  Dion.  Philadelphia  (on  the 
site  of  Rabbatl^Ammon),  Gadara,  and  Abila — all  strong 
fortresses  by  ai8  B.C.  (Polyb.  671;  16 39;  ]os.  Ant. 
xii.  3  3  ;  Stark,  Gasa,  381).  Bosra  had  become  largely 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (i  Mace.  024^). 
Gerasa  and  Hippus  are  not  mentioned  till  the  first 
centiuy  B.C.  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  16  3  4  ;  B/  i.  4  8). 

As  the  Hellenic  world  came  under  Roman  sway, 
various  confederacies  of  Greek  cities  were  formed,  both 
for  purposes  of  trade,  like  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
for  defence  against  alien  races  (Mommsen,  Prov.  of  the 
Rom.  Emp.y  £ng.  ed.  1  264/).  Such  confederation 
was  nowhere  more  necessary  than  in  Syria,  where,  after 
the  success  of  the  Maccabees,  and  especially  under  the 
Jewish  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  (104-78  B.C.),  the 
Greek  cities  must  needs  have  combined  against  the 
common  danger  of  overthrow  and  absorption  by  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  Such  combinations,  however,  if 
they  were  formed,  proved  a  failure  till  the  Roman  legions 
led  by  Pompey  reached  Syria  in  65.  Then  the  Greek 
cities  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  Several  called  themselves 
after  Pompey,  and  several  dated  their  eras  from  the 
year  of  his  Syrian  campaign,  64-63  B.C.  Among  these 
were  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella,  Dion,-  Abila,  Kanata, 
Kanatha,  and  Philadelphia,  Pompey  gave  them,  or 
after  this  time  they  gradually  received,  municipal  free- 
dom, the  rights  of  coinage,  asylum,  property  in  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  association  with  one  another. 
They  were,  however,  put  under  the  Roman  Province  of 
Syria  (Ant.  xiv.  \^  BJ\.  7  7).  and  taxed  for  imperial  pur- 
poses ;  their  coins  bore  '  the  image  of  Caesar '  ;  and 
they  were  liable  to  military  service  {BJ  ii.  18 19).  Some 
of  them,  certainly  with  the  reservation  of  their  rights, 
were  afterwards  transferred  from  the  Governor  of  Syria 
to  the  direct  authority  of  Herod. 

From  Pompey's  time  to  Hadrian's  (106  A.  D.),  Rome's 
grasp  of  Eastern  Palestine  was  neither  constant  nor 
effective.     It  was  during  this  time,  and  in  this  region  of 
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imsettlement,  that  the  League  of  the  Decapolis  arose. 
The  precise  year  we  are  imable  to  fix  ;  it  may  not  have 
been  till  after  Herod's  death  in  4  B.C..  but  probably 
2  The  Deca.-  ^^  ^oon  after  Pompey's  campaign. 
nolitan  lAafiUA.  ^^  ^^^^'  ^  ^®  name  implies,  the  League 
Iiouwii  league,  comprised  ten  cities.  Only  one  lay  W. 
of  Jordan — Scythopolis,  the  ancient  Bethshean.  Com- 
manding the  approach  to  the  others,  by  Esdraelon,  from 
the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast  and  the  Levant.  Scythopolis 
remained  the  capital  of  the  league.  Ail  the  other  nine  lay 
either  upon  the  three  great  roads  which,  crossing  Jordan, 
traversed  £1.  Palestine,  or  on  the  trunk  road  which  these 
ultimately  joined :  Pella,  Gadara,  and  Hippos  on  the 
R  edge  of  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee ; 
Dion.  Gerasa  (modem  Jerash),  and  Philadelphia  on  or 
near  the  S.  road  ;  Raphana,  somewhere  near  the  central 
road ;  Kanatha  (now  Kanaw&t,  see  Kenath),  where 
the  central  road  joins  the  great  trunk  road  from  N.  to 
S.  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Haur&n  ;  and  Damascus,  at 
the  junction  of  this  road  with  the  northernmost  of  the 
three  roads.  All  the  sites  are  certain  except  those  of 
Raphana  and  of  Dion.  These  form  the  earliest  list  that 
we  have — Pliny's  in  HN  h-ih\\%\  Other  cities  were 
added.  Ptolemy  gives  eighteen,  omitting  Raphana,  and 
adding  other  nine,  mostly  towards  Damascus, — Abila,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Yarmuk  12  m.  E.  of  Gadara ;  Kanata, 
either  the  modem  Kerak  or  el-Kuneiyeh  in  en-Nukra  ; 
Kapitolias,  probably  the  modem  Beit  er-Ras,  near 
Irbid ;  and  some  of  the  Semitic  towns  incorporated  in 
the  extension  of  the  Empire  in  106,  such  as  Edrei  and 
Bosra.  Each  of  these  cities  held  sway  over  the  territory 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Round  Hippos  was  Hippene 
{BJ  iii.  81);  roimd  Gadara  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes 
(Mk.  6 1  according  to  one  reading),  which,  if  we  can 
judge  fi-om  the  trireme  on  some  Gadarene  coins,  extended 
to  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  In  the  fourth  century  Jerome 
calls  all  Gilead  the  '  region  of  Gerasa. '  These  suburban 
properties  or  spheres  of  influence  must  have  touched 
one  another,  and  the  remains  of  the  long  aqueduct  from 
the  centre  of  Hauran  by  Edrei  to  Gadara  is  one  proof 
of  how  far  they  extended.  The  *  Decapolitan  region ' 
(coasts  of  Decapolis)  was,  therefore,  a  wide  and  solid, 
if  loosely  defined,  territory  lying  on  the  K  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  and  stretching  across  a  large  part  of  Gilead. 
Eusebius  (OS)  defines  the  Decapolis  of  the  Gospels 
as  lying  in  Peraea  round  Hippos,  PeUa,  and  Gadara. 
Pliny,  however,  describes  it  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
Jewish  Tetrarchies  ( HN  5  x6) ;  and  in  particular  the 
territories  of  Herod  Antipas  in  Galilee  and  Peraea  were 
probably  so  joined  across  Jordan  as  to  cut  off,  from  the 
E.  Decapolis.  the  suburban  territory  of  Scythopolis. 

Within  this  region  of  Decapolis  Hellenism  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  thence 

3.  CivUijatioiL  *^  ^^^'^^^^^^t  "PO"  Galilee.  This  is 
proved  by  a  trace  or  two  m  the 
Gospels  themselves  (e.g. ,  the  presence  of  a  large  herd 
of  swine  in  Gadara),  by  the  ample  ruins,  still  extant,  of 
Greek  architecture  (the  most  glorious  period  of  which, 
however,  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Antonines),  and 
especially  by  the  constant  commimication  between  the 
Decapolis  and  the  Mediterranean  ports  and  Greece, 
and  by  the  flourishing  state  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
Ten  Cities.  The  Decapolis  had,  in  each  city,  temples 
to  pjurely  Hellenic  deities,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and 
various  athletic  institutions.  Yearly  were  the  ira7Jcpdria 
celebrated — games  in  which  every  form  of  physical 
strength  was  exhibited.  There  was  a  vigorous 
municipal  life  of  democratic  constitution.  Gadara  was 
the  birthplace  or  home  of  Philodemus  the  Epicurean  (a 
contemporary  of  Cicero),  Mfileftger  the  epigrammatist, 
Mftnippus  the  satirist,  Theodoms  the  rhetorician  (the 
tutor  of  Tiberius),  and  others.  The  Greek  writers  of 
Damascus  are  still  better  known.  Gerftsa  had  a  school 
famous  for  its  teachers.  Besides,  the  League,  being 
largely  a  commercial  union,  pushed  the  Greek  methods 
of  trade  across  W.  Palestine ;  the  result  is  seen  in  the 
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many  commercial  and  travellers'  terms  and  names  for 
objects  of  trade  and  human  consimiption  which,  in  the 
centuries  immediately  before  and  after  Christ,  passed 
from  Greek  into  Hebrew.  See  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Besides  the  ancient  auth(»rities  already  cited,  see  Epiphanius, 
Metres.  2^7;  De  Mens,  et  Pond.  15;  Stephanus  Byzant.  De 

Urbibus  (Basil.,  1568,  -ed.  Dindorf,  L^ps..  1825) 
IdteraturO.  especially  the  art.  repatra;   Reland,  PaUestina 

x^,  203,  506 ;  £.  de  Saulcy,  Numismatiqut  de  la 
Terre  Sainte^  Paris,  1874;  SchOr.  //ix/.  894^;GASin.  HG 
chap.  28  ;  and  various  works  of  travel  in  E.  Palestine,      g.  A.  S. 

DECK  (KhiJ).  E»ek.276  RV«n«-;  EV  Benches. 
See  Ship 

DEDAN  (HI.  oftenest  A&iA&N  [BKADEQ]).  a  son  of 
Raamah  (see  Geography,  §  23),  son  of  Cush.  Gen. 
IO7  (P).  or  of  Jokshan.  son  of  Keturah,  Gen.  263  (J). 
iCh.132. 

aa&iy  [ADEQL],  8«.  [KL],  UiIohl  [B/7Q],  UpUv  (L  i  Ch. 
1 3a],  ioiia.  [DJ,  aor  [F],  iccu  Uv  [Q«],  ^lOfi  [E],  (01/60^0^  [B]. 
As  the  name  of  a  people  it  also  occiu^  in  Is.  21 13 
('caravans  of  Dedanites'  [so  RV  ;  AV  Dedanim],  in 
connection  with  the  •  land  of  Tema' ;  60x60.9  [Bfi<AQ],  but 
in  Aq.  and  Sym.  6ia6oMiii ;  and  in  Theod.  and  Orig.  6aL6. 
[0°*]).  Jer.  2623  (with  Tema  and  Buz).  498  (where  it 
is  thought  of  as  adjoining  Edom),  Ezek.25i3  (where 
6^*0  reads  duaKdfupoi ;  cp  S^^*-  for  im  in  Lev.  26x7 ; 

Pesh.  yt^).  Ezek.  27  20  (with  Arabia,  Kedar,  Sheba, 
and  Raamah,  as  trading  with  Tyre),  38 13  (with  Sheba). 
but  not  27 15  \see  Rodanim).  '  These  passages  (to 
which  add  Gen.  263  i  Ch.  I32)  all  point  to  Arabia,  but 
some  to  the  southern,   some  to  the  northern  region. 

G-i  occurs  in  Min.  and  Sab.  inscriptions  (see  especially 
laser,  SJiias^ 2 397).  Probably  Dedan  was  a  tribe  with 
permanent  seats  in  S.  or  central  Arabia  (Glaser,  /.c, 
locates  N.  of  Medina)  and  trading  settlements  in  the 
NW.  F.  B. 

DEDICSATE,  DEDICATION.  For  rip.  ^UdeJf  (lit 
•to  separate,'  more  usually  rendered  'to  consecrate,' 
'hallow,'  or  'sanctify')  see  Clean  and  Unclean, 
§  1/     For  DVI,  hdram,  see  Ban. 

^3n,  hdnak,  cfK^lNlZClN,  meansprop.  '  to  initiate'; 
see  Catechise,  and  cp  BDB,  s.v.  Various  dedication 
ceremonials  are  described,  mostly  in  late  documents. 

There  is  the  dedication  of  the  temple  in  i  K..  81-63  (see  ^>  63  : 
CFtxamovf)  ||  a  Ch.  53-75  (7s  :  iv*Kaivt.<rtv\  a  'dedication  '  of 
the  altar  being  separately  referred  to  in  3  Ch.  7o  ^eviraui'io-fioi') ; 
that  of  the  aliar  of  the  tabernacle  is  described  m  Nu.  7  \off. 
(Pj  fyKflUKt<rfi6i^ ;  that  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  rebuilt  by 
Nehemiah  in  Neh.  Xlvjff.  {jiv  rfKaxvUii%  rtixwn)-  No  special 
rite  is  prescribed  for  the  dedication  of  a  new  house  referred  to  in 
Dt.  20  5  (cKcicaiiaovv). — On  the  dedication  of  temple  and  altar  in 
the  Maccabextn  period,  see  the  following  article.— The  dedication 
or  ratification  of  a  covenant  with  blood,  and  the  dedication  or 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  vital  way  of  access  to  God  are 
alluded  to  in  Heb.  0 18  (see  Covenant)  and  Heb.  10  30. 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE.  On  the  istb  of 
Chislev  of  the  year  145  of  the  Seleucid  era  (  =  Dec 
168  B.C.),  during  the  religious  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  pagan  altar  was  set  up  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  sacri^ce  was  for  the  first  time 
offered  upon  it  (i  Mace.  1 41-64  3  Mace.  6i-u  ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  64).  Three  years  afterwards  (165  B.C.), 
Judas  the  Maccabee  had  recovered  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple.  The  temple  was  then  cleansed,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  displaced  by  one  entirely  new,  new 
sacred  vessels  made,  and  the  temple  reconsecrated  with 
great  festivities.  These  lasted  for  eight  days,  beginning 
on  2Sth  Clhislev  148  of  the  Seleucid  era  (Dec,  165  B.C.), 
— that  is,  on  the  very  day  on  which,  three  years  before, 
the  altar  had  been  desecrated  (i  Mace.  4  36-39). 

In  commemoration  of  these  events,  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  (ns3n  [Megilla,  iil  46;  Bikkurim,  16;  Rosh 
hashana,l3.  etc.];  rd  ^icoina,  Jn.  10 aa;  ai  i^M^pai 
4yKaiPifffiov  rod  dwrtoffrriplovt  1  Mace.  4  59  :  xaOapiafidt 
rod  lepov  a  Mace  1 18),  lasting  eight  days  from  the  25th 
of  Chislev,  was  celebrated  '  with  mirth  and  joy '  {fitr 
edif»poai^7lt  Kal  x^pas)  annually.    According  to  3  Mace. 
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106  it  was  observed  after  the  manner  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  in  another  passage  it  is  even  called 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  of  the  month  Chislev  {ijfUpai  Trjt 
OK^¥(nnfyiai  rov  x<W€Xev,  2  Mace  1 9).  The  special  and 
distinguishing  peculiarity  in  its  celebration  was  the 
illumination  of  synagogues  and  houses. 

At  the  door  of  each  house  one  light,  at  least— in  the  case  of 
those  who  could  afford  the  expense,  as  many  lights  as  there  vrere 
persons  in  the  bouse — had  to  be  displayed  ;  on  uie  second  day  the 
number  of  lights  must  be  doubled,  on  the  third  trebled,  and  so  on. 

Jewish  tr^ition  explains  the  eight-days'  duration  of  the  feast, 
and  the  custom  of  displaying  lights,  by  the  assertion  that  Judas 
found  only  one  small  cruse  of  consecrated  oil,  but  that  it  lasted 
for  eight  days  instead  of  only  for  one. 

The  probability  is  that  the  illiunination,  like  the  dura- 
tion and  other  features  of  the  feast,  was  taken  over  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  referred  to  the  relighting  of  the 
golden  candlestick  (i  Mace  450).    See  Candlestick. 

No  mention  of  this  custom  of  illumination  is  made  in  the 
books  of  Maccabees  or  by  Josephns ;  the  description  of  the  feast 
by  Josephus  as  *  the  feast  of  lights '  (^ra)^  however,  doubtless 
has  reference  to  them  {Ant.  xii.  7  7X  and  his  explanation  of  the 
name  as  coming  from  the  unexpectedness  of  the  restoration  of 
religious  freedom  to  the  nation  {^k  rov  vao  iXniioi  olfiat  ravrtiv 
illi.lv  t^vrnfaitriy  i^owriay  [sc.  n^^  9/>i^imuk1)  also  may  be  safety 
taken  sls  hnving  the  same  reference.  In  both  of  the  letters  pre- 
fixed  to  2  Mace  the  observance  of  this  feast  is  urgently  pressed 
on  the  Jews  in  E^;ypt  (3  Mace.  1  9 18  2 16);  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
sume that  when,  in  the  second  of  these  (on  the  text  of  \^hich  see 
Ball  in  yar.  Apocrypha)^  the  story  of  Nehemiah 's  miraculous 
discovery  of  the  sacred  fire  is  referred  to,  the  writer  saw  a  parallel 
to  it  in  Uie  relighting  of  the  altar-fire  by  Judas,  and  desired  to 
associate  the  commemoration  of  both  events  with  one  feast. 
From  the  time  of  year  and  the  emplo>anent  of  lights  and  green 
branches  in  the  celebration,  Wellhuiusen  (/A'^io  [3rd  ed.  256 J) 
conjectures  that  the  feast  originally  had  relerence  to  the  winter 
solstice,  and  only  afterwards  came  to  be  associated  with  the 
events  recorded  in  Maccabees. 

The  proper  psalm  for  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  is 
Ps.  30  ;  hence  its  inscription,  ri*3a  n33nn*r,  ^a\fjL6s 
(fidrjs  Tov  iyKOAVia/JLOu  rod  olUov,  *  Dedication-song  of 
the  house  (temple).' 

See  the  commentaries  on  i  Mace.  4  59  and  Jn.  10  33  :  also 


A.  G.  Wahner,  de  n3I3n  swe  /esto  Encaentorutn  Judaico. 
on'gine  nativitatis  Chnsti,  1715;  Oehler,  in  PREw  ^i^-\/. 
[3rd  ed.  7isl;  Che.  OPs.  17/,  32 /,  347;  Nowack,  HA  (94) 
Iioq/.  ;  Schurer,  GJV  1  162  n.,  with  its  references  to  literature 


on  the  post-talmudic  feasts.     Cp  also  articles  by  Krauss  and 
Levi  in  A'Ay  31 24-43,  204-219,  220-231  ('94)..  I.  B. 

DEEP,  THE  (Dinn,  fhdm;  always  without  art.  except 
in  Is.  6313PS.  106 9;  Ass.  tidtntu,  tdmtu,  tdmdu,  'the 
sea';  a^v<r<ros,  in  Job  8830  corruptly  dae^ovs  [gen.]; 
in  Prov.  827  iw'  dvifuav  [?]  ;  Prov.  828  r^j  bx*  oitpapbv. 
Ecclus.  43  23  nan  [a^maov ;  in  b  Heb.  gives  omna,  S 
a^rV  ;  but  the  clause  is  corrupt]). 

Originally  iffuhn  was  feminine:  note  the  phrase  H^^  ^'"^fS 
Gen.  7ii ;  Is.  61 10  Am.  74  Ps.  86^  and  the  plur.  ending  dik. 
See  also  Gen.  49  25  (yrt^  cp^ovoiK  vavra)  Dt.  8813  Ezek.  81 4 15. 
But,  at  first  apparently  with  the  plur.  form,  the  original  view 
came  to  be  disregarded,  and  t^hdm  treated  as  a  synonym  of  0* 
(plur. ;  Ex.  15  5  [iroiTo*]  8  [irvftaj  Ps.  77 17  107  26.  Sing. :  Ezek. 
8I4  Jn.  26  Hab.  810  Ps.  428  [not  1046,  but  cp  Ba.J,  Job  2814. 
On  Dt-  87  see  K6n.  Syn.  467). 

See  Abyss,  Dragon,  end. 

DEEB,  FALLOW  ("rtDn^).  Dt.l4s  1K.423  [613] 
AV  ;  see  Roe,  4. 

DEFILE,  DEFILEMENT  (KPQ).  Lev.  1824/  See 
Common,  and  cp  Clean,  §  14. 

DEGREE  occurs  in  a  passage  of  some  interest  with 
reference  to  early  church  offices.  What  is  the  '  good 
degree*  (AV)  or  rather,  '  good  standing '  (RV)  which  is 
assured  to  those  who  have  •  served  well  as  deacons '  ? 
pad  fibs  Kd\6s  is  the  phrase.  According  to  Hort  ( CAr.  Eccl. 
202)  it  means  the  vantage-ground  of  influence  and  moral 
authority  won  by  the  excellent  discharge  of  diaconal  duties. 
Theodoret,  de  Wette,  etc.,  however,  find  a  reference 
to  a  divine  reward  at  the  great  judgment ;  whilst  Jerome 
and  other  Fathers,  Baur,  Holtzmahn,  and  von  Soden 
think  it  is  promotion  to  the  episcopate  that  is  intended. 
Observe  that  the  qualities  required  of  an  Mokotos  in 
w.  3-7  are  analogous  to  those  required  of  a  deacon. 

On  *  songs  of  degrees'  (a  purely  conventional  rendering)  see 
Psalms;  on  the  'degrees' ola  K.209(  =  ls.  888),  see  Diau 
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DEHAVITES.  RV  Dehaites  {Hrni,  Kt,  but  Hir\l, 
Kr.;  Aay^'OI  C^l'  '^'O'  M.  but  A  omits  •  Elamites"), 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  peoples  represented  in 
Samaria  among  the  colonists  of  Asnapper  (Ezra 4 9). 
They  stand  apparently  between  the  Susanchites  (Susi- 
anians)  and  the  Elamites.  No  plausible  identification 
has  yet  been  offered  (see  Schr.  A' A  TT-^'  376,  616). 

The  reason  is  plain,  as  soon  as  it  is  mentioned.  If  we  point, 
with  G.  Hoffmann  (ZA  2  54),  Kini,  and  take  this  with  the  follow- 
ing  word  ^.'!^(Vt  ^'^  *h^'  8^'  the  phrase  *  that  is,  Elamites '  (®  b 
already  has  ol  tlviy  iikatt.aioi) :  which  is  an  explanatory  gloss  on 
the  preceding  word  '  Susanchites.'  So  Marti,  Gram,  der  bib. 
Aratn.  S^r.  40*. 

DEEAB  (115^).  I  K.  49  AV ;  RV  Ben-deker.  AV«w- 
Ben-dekar  {q.v.). 

DELAIAH  (^n^^'sj,  n^S'n,  perhaps  •  God  hath  drawn 
out,'  §  30;  AaAaia  [KA],"-ac  [BQL],  some  compare 
AeAAiACTARTOC  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  I18,  which  is  more 
correctly  given  by  Niese  as  ACACTApTOc)- 

1.  Son  of  Shenuuah,  a  prince  of  Jehoiakim's  court;  Jer. 36 
(«  48)  12,  ioAiaf  [K],  .Xea«  [A]) ;  25  (-Aat<ra  [Kcc  mg.  sup.], 
YO«oAta5[BA?D. 

2.  Head  of  one  of  the  priestly  courses ;  i  Ch.  24 18  (doAoui 
[LJ,  oAoAAai  V.  17  [B]). 

3.  (AV  Dalaiah),  a  descendant  of  Zerubbabel  (-Aoata  [B], 
-AcalLl),  iCh.824. 

A.  The  B'ne  Delaiah  were  a  post-ex.lic  family  who  were  un- 
able to  prove  their  pedigree;  Ezra 2 60  (Aax<a  [BJ,  SoAoui  (LD 
=  Nch.76a(.A«o[Bl)=DALAN,  iEsd.637(a<rav[BJ,  «ttAai^[AD. 

5.  Father  of  Sbemaiah  (-A«a  [B],  -AAotof  [LD,  Neh.  6  xo. 

DELILAH  (n^'^'n.  'delicate?'  §  67;  AaA[€]iAa 
[BAL];  )I_-Ny  dalilah),  Judg.l64-ao.  Whether  the 
name  has,  like  Samson  ly.t/.],  any  mythological  connec- 
tion we  cannot  at  present  say.  Delilah  dwelt  in  the  vale 
of  SoREK  [q.v. ),  and  we  may  presume  that  the  tradition 
regarded  her  as  a  Philistine.  Her  temporary  relation 
to  the  Philistine  princes  hardly  warrants  us  in  calling 
her  a  'political  agent*  (Smith's  Z>^)  s.v.).  See 
Samson. 

DEUVEREE.  THE  (o  ryomcnoc  [Ti.  WH]) 
Rom.  11 26  II  Is.  69 20  (7^11) ;  see  Goel. 

DELUGE.     Postponing  the  various  interestmg  ques- 
tions, as  well  of  comparative  folk-lore  (§§  18-30)  as  of 
biblical  theology  (§§  lo  fi  17),  which  are  connected 
with  the  title  of  this  article,  let  us  confine  ourselves  at 
■I    »  K  1     \       present    to    tfu    relation   between   the 
>r!2^  ♦     *^  ^e^rew  Flood-story  and  that  of  Baby- 
noott-swry.    ^^.^      ^  ^|  ^^^  parallel  traditions  of 
a  deluge  the  Babylonian  is  undeniably  the  most  import- 
ant, because  the  points  of  contact  between  it  and  the 
Hebrew  story  are  so  striking  that  the  view  of  the  de- 
pendence of  one  of  the  two  on  the  other  is  directly 
suggested  even  to  the  most  cautious  of  students.     The 
account  in  the  Berossian  e.xcerpts  will  be  referred  to  below 
(see  §  16) ;   but  we  may  state  here  that  the  genuine 
Babylonian  character  of  the  Berossian  story  has,  since 
1872,  been  raised  above  all  doubt  by  George  Smith's 
discovery,  in  the  remains  of  the  library  of  A§ur-bani-pal, 
of  a  copy  of  a  very  ancient  cuneiform  Deluge -story 
derived,    it   would   seem,   from   the  city  of  §iu*ippak 
in  Babylonia,  and  by  a  more  recent  discovery  by  Scheil 
—  .      -(see§6).     The  former  story  fills  the  first 
SL  ispic  O    jp^yj.  columns  of  the  eleventh  tablet  of  the 
^^^^^       epic  of  GilgameS,*  a  cycle  of  legends  to 
which,  in  studying  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis,  we 
have  so  frequently  to  refer  (see,  e.g.^  Cainites,  §  6). 

A  paraphrase  of  its  contents  is  all  that  we  can  give 
here  :  translations  of  recent  date  and  critical  in  character 
will  be  found  in  KA  7^(2)  55^  (by  Paul  Haupt) ;  Jensen's 
Kosm.  367  fi  ;  A.  Jeremias's  Igdubar-Nimrod,  32  jf.  \ 
Muss-Arnolt's  essay  in  Bibl.   Worlds  8 109  ^  ('94) ; 

1  (The  exploits  of  this  hero  are  celebrated  in  the  twelve  chants 
or  lays  of  the  epic  The  text  of  the  Deluge-story  was  published 
in  4  R  (ist  ed.  $0/.,  2nd  ed.  43 /)  and  most  recently  by  Haupt, 
Das  Bab,  Nimrodepos^  95*150  Cq')!* 
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and  Gunkel's  SchSpf.  423^  (by  H.  Zimmem).i  The 
gods,  more  especially  Bel.  wroth  at  the  sins  of  men, 
determine  to  bring  upon  them  a  judgment  consisting  in 
a  gfreat  all-destroying  flood.  One  of  the  gods,  however, 
namely  Ea,  selects  a  favoured  man,  named  Par(?)- 
napisti,*  of  the  city  of  Surippak,  for  deliverance.  This 
is  the  Xisuthrus  of  B^rossus,  and  be  it  observed  that  the 
name  Xisuthrus  is  found,  in  all  probability,  by  transpos- 
ing the  two  component  parts  of  Atra-^is — i.e.,  'the 
very  wise,'  or,  still  better  perhaps  (so  Haupt),  '  the  very 
pious' — one  designation  of  the  hero  of  the  cuneiform 
account.  Par(?)-napisti  is  in  a  dream  acquainted  by  Ea 
with  the  purpose  of  the  gods,  and  commanded  to  build 
a  ship  {elippu,  cp  Aram.  kbVk),  the  form  of  which  is 
prescribed,  as  a  means  of  saving  his  life,  and  to  take 
with  him  into  it  'seeds  of  life  of  all  kinds'  (/.  25). 
Accordingly,  the  ship  is  built;  its  dimensions'  are 
given  with  g^eat  precision  by  the  poet,  who  mentions 
that  it  was  coated  within  and  without  with  bitumen 
{kupru),  and  that  cells  were  made  in  it.  Into  this  vessel 
Par(?)-napiSti  brings  gold  and  silver  and  '  seeds  of  life  of 
all  kinds.'  besides  his  family  and  servants,  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  wild  beasts  of  the  field  (//.  84/.).  Shortly 
before  the  Flood,  the  beginning  of  which  is  made  known 
to  him  by  a  special  sign,  Par(?)-napi§ti  himself  enters  the 
ship  and  bars  the  door,  while  his  steersman,  named 
Puziu--Bei,  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  vessel  (/.  94). 
Upon  this  the  deluge  begins :  it  is  thought  of  as  an 
unloosing  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  torrents  of  rain, 
storm  and  tempest,  together  with  thick  darkness.  The 
Mraters  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  the  whole  land  be- 
comes a  sea  ;  all  men  and  animals,  except  those  in  the 
ship,  perish.  Six  days  and  nights  the  flood  rages  ;  on 
the  seventh  day  a  calm  sets  in.  Then  Par(?)-napiSti  opens 
the  air-hole  (/.  136;  nappaiu  —  nanpaSu,  cp  rS3)i  and 
sees  the  widespread  ruin.  At  the  same  time  land 
emerges,  and  the  ship  groimds  on  the  mountain  of 
Nisir  (/.  141).*  After  seven  days  more  Par(?)-napi§ti 
sends  out  successively  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven. 
The  dove  and  the  swallow,  finding  no  place  of  rest, 
return  to  the  ship ;  but  the  raven  is  seen  no  more. 
Upon  this  Pfir(?)-napi§ti  clears  the  ship  and  offers  a 
sacrifice  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  '  The  gods 
smelt  the  savour,  the  gods  smelt  the  sweet  savour.  The 
gods  gathered  like  flies  about  the  sacrificer'  (//.  160- 
162).  As  for  B€l.  however,  he  is  at  first  displeased  at 
the  deliverance  of  PSr(?)-napi§ti  and  his  household  ;  but 
on  the  representations  of  Ea,*  who  points  out  the  rash- 
ness of  his  act  in  causing  a  universal  deluge,  and 
recommends  the  sending  of  wild  animals,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  as  a  more  fitting  mode  of  punishing  human 
sins,  B6l  becomes  reconciled  to  the  escape  of  Par(?)- 
napiSti.  and  even  g^ves  him  and  his  wife  a  share  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  causes  them  to  dwell '  afar  off,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers  '•(//.  199-205). 

Before  attempting  to  explain  this  Deluge-story,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  corresponding  Hebrew  account, 
we  must  consider  the  position  which  it  occupies  in  Baby- 
lonian literature.  It  stands  at  present,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  close  connection  with  other  traditional  stories,  and 
particularly  with  the  cycle  of  GilgameS-legends.  The 
hero,  GilgameS,  who,  after  his  various  adventures,  is 
visited  with  a  sore  disease,  sets  out  on  the  way  to  his 

1  The  references  here  ^ven  to  lines  of  the  Deluge-story  accord 
with  Zimmem's  numeration. 

'  [Cp  f  15  </.  The  reading  of  the  first  part  of  the  name 
is  uncertain ;  Pftr-napiSti  ('  sprout,  or  oflTspring,  of  life  "X  §it- 
napiSti  ('  the  escaped  one '),  ^amaS-napiSti  ('  sun  of  life  *),  tJm- 
napiSti  ('dajr  of  lite'),  and  NQ|)-napiSu  (see  Noah)  have  found 
their  respective  supporters.] 

3  [See  Haupt,  Amer.  Joum.  qfPhil.^^xt^ff.\ 

4  On  the  land  and  mountains  of  Nifir,  cp  Annals  0/  Ahtr- 
ndsir-pal,  2  33-39  {RP^)  2  X50/).  They  were  situated  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Lower  Zab,  between  35°  and  36*  N.  lat.  (Del. 
Par.  105). 

0  [Jastrow  sees  here  traces  of  a  collision  between  the  cultus  <^ 
Bil  and  that  of  Ea.] 
0  [See  below  f  15  (endX  <^k1,  for  a  legendary  parallel  |  14. 
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ancestor  Par(?)-napiiti,  whose  dwelling  is  remote  from 
that  of  all  other  men,  beyond  the  river  of  death  (cp 
Cainites,  §  6,  Enoch,  §  2).  From  this  fortunate 
possessor  of  eternal  life,  Gilgame§  hopes  to  learn  how  to 
obtain,  not  only  the  cure  of  his  disease,  but  also  the  same 
supreme  felicity.  Par{?)-napisti  answers  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  Deluge,  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
prominent  a  figure,  and  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
admitted  to  the  life  of  the  gods.  Obviously,  the  present 
connection  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  Gilgamei-tradi- 
tion  is  secondary  in  character,  and  it  becomes  all  the 
more  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  Hebrew  Deluge- 
story  too  has  only  an  artificial  connection  with  the  frame- 
work in  which  it  now  stands.  Noah  may  originally 
have  had  no  more  connection  with  Nimrod  than  Par(?)- 
napisti  with  Gilgames  (see  Nimrod,  Noah). 

The  secondary  character  of  the  present  connection  of 

the  Babylonian  Deluge -story  being  granted,   can  we 

«  _-.   .  f-rt,„  venture  to  indicate  a  more  original  connec- 

Bfirfifl  ns      tion?    According  to  Berdssus,^  Xisuthrus 

iSerOBBUB.     ^ji^g  jj^^Q  ^j.  ^j^g  Deluge)  was  the  last  of 

the  ten  primitive  Babylonian  kings,  whose  immensely 
long  lives  so  forcibly  remind  us  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  and,  as  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out,^  are  closely  related  to  the  theory 
of  an  artificially-calculated  cosmic  year.  The  Berossian 
cosmic  year  had  the  enormous  duration  of  518,400 
ordinary  years,  and  each  of  its  twelve  months  consisted 
of  12  sari — i.e.,  (12x3600),  43,200  ordinary  years. 
According  to  this  system,  ten  cosmic  months  are  equiva- 
lent to  432,000  years,  and  this  is  exactly  the  number  of 
the  years  assigned  by  Berossus  to  the  ten  antediluvian 
Babylonian  kings  (cp  Chronology,  §  4,  end).  The 
theory  of  the  Babylonians  appears  to  have  been  that 
these  ten  primitive  kings  reigned  during  the  first  ten 
cosmic  months  of  the  great  cosmic  year  (each  king  for 
a  cosmic  month),  and  that  the  Deluge  fell  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  month.  Now,  the  eleventh  month  was  for 
the  Babylonians  (who  began  the  year  with  the  vernal 
equinox)  the  time  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February — in  other  words,  the  middle  of  the 
rainy  or  winter  season. 

It  is  also  to  the  winter  season  that  the  position  of 
the  Deluge -narrative  m  the  Gilgame§-epic  points — 
A  Tonfi  All  '"^'"^  particularly  to  the  eleventh  month 
bv^^  ^^^  (Jan. -Feb.).  For.  as  Sir  Henry 
^    ^  Rawlinson  saw,  the  twelve  tablets  of 

the  adventures  of  Gilgames  stand  in  relation  to  the 
passage  of  the  sun-god  through  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  principal  event  on  every  tablet  has  its 
analogue  in  the  corresponding  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which,  as  is  now  certainly  known,  had 
their  origin  in  Babylonia.  Now,  it  is  the  eleventh  tablet 
that  contains  the  Deluge  -  story,  and  the  eleventh 
zodiacal  sign  is  Aquarius.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Lastly,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Sabatu  (probably  'destruction'),  and 
its  ideographic  designation  as  '  (month  of  the)  curse  of 
rain,'  both  have  reference  to  the  Deluge.  Clearly  the 
connection  of  the  Deluge-story  with  the  story  of  the  ten 
primitive  kings  is  much  more  close  and  original  than  its 
present  connection  with  the  Gilgame§- legends.  The 
fixing  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  the  eleventh  month  is 
a  fact  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  question, 
which  will  shortly  (§  8)  claim  to  be  answered  :  Has  the 
Deluge -story  a  historical  kernel,  or  is  it  simply  and 
entirely  a  nature-myth  ? 

The  elaborate  account  in  the  Gilgame§-epic  is  not 
the  only  cuneiform  record  of  the  Babylonian  Deluge- 
is  %vA  Ra.h  ^^^^y*  Peiser  has  published  {ZA  4369/. 
document*  t'^^])  a  mythological  text,  with  a  map, 

/p  .       V       giving    a    primitive    picture    of    Baby- 

^reiBOTj.     j^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^jj^g  ^j.  ^^^  Deluge  under 

1  For  the  Berossian  story,  sec  below,  §  16. 

2  See   especially  Marcus  v.   Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Assurs  und 
Babels  Qn),  217  j^. 
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Par(?)-napisti.  The  text  is  very  fragmentary ;  but 
as  far  as  it  can,  with  the  help  of  the  map,  be  under- 
stood, this  is  the  notion  of  the  Flood  which  it  suggests. 
— The  Persian  Gulf  was  conceived  of  as  encompassing 
Babylonia,  and  round  about  this  ocean  lay  seven  islands. 
The  moimtain  of  the  Deluge  was  due  north  of  Babylon, 
but  still  within  the  tract  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  time  of  the  Deluge  is  apparently 
designated  in  this  text — 'the  year  of  the  great  serpent.' 
[Further,  among  the  tablets  in  the  Constantinople 
museum  Scheil  has  recently  discovered  a  mutilated  frag- 
A   Sehfiirs  ™^"^   ^^  ^  "^^^   Deluge-story,    containing 


fragment. 


part  of  columns  if.  7/.     In  the  twelfth  line 
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occurs  the  word  ^ibi!(  ('eflfaced'),  which, 
according  to  Scheil,  suggests  that  our  tablet  is  but  a 
copy  of  a  much  older  original  which  had  been  injured. 
The  date  of  the  tablet  itself,  however,  is  sufficiently 
ancient :  '  month  of  Sebat,  day  28,  the  year  in  which 
Ammi-zaduga  built  the  fortress  of  Ammi-zaduga  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates' — not  much  later  than  2140 
B.C.  By  whom  the  story  is  told,  is  not  evident  The 
complaints  of  mankind  are  spoken  of  first :  the  god 
Ramman  appears  to  be  angry  with  them.  Thereupon 
a  god  pronounces  sentence  upon  mankind  ;  reference 
is  made  to  a  destroying  rain-storm.  In  the  seventh 
column  the  god  Ea  speaks.  He  expostulates  with  the 
other  god  for  wishing  to  destroy  men.  Some  men  at 
least,  Ea  will  save ;  *  let  them  come  into  [the  vessel  .  .  .  ], 
.  .  the  oar  (?)...  let  him  come  ...  let  him  bring 
...  let  him  .  .  .  .*  That  the  great  Deluge  is  re- 
ferred to  is  now  clear :  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
abubu  must  dispel  all  doubt  In  the  eighth  column 
only  two  lines  are  complete ;  but  these  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  Atra-hasis  (Xisuthrus),  who  is  introduced 
speaking  '  to  his  lord ' — i.e. ,  to  the  god  who  has  proved 
himself  a  friend  to  the  human  race.  The  name  of  the 
scribe  suggests  to  Scheil  that  this  version  of  the  Deluge- 
story  is  that  which  was  current  in  the  city  of  Sippar  ^ 
(see  §16).] 

We  have  also  a  list  of  royal  names  which  bears  the  in- 
scription, •  These  are  the  postdiluvian  kings  of  Babylon,' 

7  Other      ^^  implicitly  confirming  the  Berossian 

\  distinction    between    kings    before    and 

reierences.  j^j^g^  ^^^^  ^j^^  Deluge  (cp  COT  l6i). 

The  word  here  used  for  Deluge  is  abubu  (cp  below,  §  13), 
which  elsewhere  is  of  frequent  occurrence,^  the  Deluge 
being  referred  to  as  an  event  of  hoary  antiquity — e.g. , 
when  it  is  said  of  old  inscriptions  that  they  go  back  to 
the  time  before  the  Deluge  (abubu).     See  Tel-abib. 

We  have  now  to  take  up  the  question.  What  was 
probably  the  true  origin  of  this   Babylonian  Deluge- 
Ori  *    of    ^^^^'  booking  at  it  by  itself,  without 
Mn^Sorv    comparing  the  Hebrew  records?     The 
^»  •'*  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  harmony 

between  the  narrative  and  the  local  conditions  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  justifies  us  in  regarding  that  country  as  the 
native  place  of  the  story.  It  is  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  real  historical  event  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  narrative,  or  whether  we  have  to  do  with  a 
mere  myth.  In  itself  it  would,  of  course,  not  be  incon- 
ceivable that  in  days  of  yore  an  unusually  extensive 
flood  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  combined  with  continuous 
rain,  burst  upon  the  Babylonian  lowlands,  and  destroyed 
countless  human  lives  ;  that  a  dim  tradition  of  this  event 
was  preserved  ;  and  that  the  Babylonian  Deluge-story 
was  a  last  deposit  produced  by  this  genuine  occurrence. 
Judging,  however,  from  what  is  known  of  the  growth  of 
myths  and  legends,  especially  among  the  Babylonians, 

1  The  reason  is  that  one  element  in  the  name  of  the  scribe  is 
Aya  (Aa).  '  Now  it  was  chiefly  at  Sippar  that  the  goddess  A>ra 
was  honoured  in  conjunction  with  SamaS  (the  sun-god) ;  her  name 
was  borne  by  the  inhabitants.'  Scheil,  *  Notes  d'«ipigraphie  et 
d'arch^ologie  assyrienncs.  Tirage  k.  part  du  Recueil  de  iravaux,' 
etc.,  vol.  XX.  (*97). 

2  [Abfibu,  •  Storm,'  is  also  used  as  a  title  for  the  god  Marduk's 
weapon  in  the  Creation-story,  Tab.  iv.  49,  and  King  Hammu-ribi 
calls  himself  o^M^  iukuntatifM^  '  tempest  of  battles,'  'KB  8a  Z15.] 
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we  think  that  this  is  far  from  probable.  The  entire 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  the  connection  with  other 
mjrths  indicated  above,  are  much  more  favourable  to 
the  view  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  legend  based 
upon  facts,  but  with  a  myth  which  has  assumed  the  form 
of  a  history  (cp  below,  col.  1063,  note  3).  The  colouring 
may  have  been  partly  supplied  by  the  cyclones  which, 
in  an  alluvial  country  like  Babylonia,  frequently  make 
their  appearance  from  the  sea ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
myth  will  have  to  be  sought  in  quite  another  direction. 
We  noticed  above  that  the  great  catastrophe  is  placed 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  season, 
in  the  eleventh  month  ^  (§ebat=Jan.-Feb. ),  which  was 
regarded  as  specially  the  time  of  storms,  and  had  for  its 
patron  the  rain-god  and  storm-god  Ramman.  To  the 
present  writer  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  Deluge- 
story  was  originally  a  nature -myth,  representing  the 
phenomena  of  winter,  which  in  Babylonia  especially  is 
a  time  of  rain.  The  hero  rescued  in  the  ship  must 
originally  have  been  the  sun-god.  ^  Thus,  the  Deluge 
and  the  deliverance  of  Par(?)-napiSti  are  ultimately  but  a 
variant  to  the  Babylonian  Creation-myth  (see  Creation, 
§  2  /. ).  Now  we  can  understand  the  very  peculiar 
designation  of  the  Deluge-period  mentioned  already. 
The  'great  serpent'  is  no  other  than  the  personified 
ocean,  which  on  the  old  Babylonian  map  (see  above,  § 
5)  ench-cles  Babylonia,  just  as  '  leviathan  the  wreathed 
serpent'  (Is.  27  x)  is  the  world-encircling  ocean  personified 
as  a  serpent : '  it  is  the  same  monster  that  is  a  central 
figure  in  the  Creation-story. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Babylonian  to 

the   Hebrew  Deluge-story  can    now   be   satisfactorily 

Q  Q-  TlAhrftw  ^'^^^®'"®^       If'    ^    ^®    believe,    the 

atorv  former   had   its   origin   in   Babylonia, 

^'  and  is  fundamentally  a  myth  of  winter 

and  the  sun-god,  the  Hebrew  story  must  have  been 

borrowed  firom  the  Babylonian.     In  this  case,  Dillmann's 

theory  of  a  common  Semitic  tradition,  which  developed 

among   the    Hebrews   in   one    way,    and    among    the 

Babylonians  in  another,  is  once  more  put  out  of  court 

(see  Creation,  §  4).  h.  z. 

The  Israelitish  story  of  the  submergence  of  the  earth 
{i.e,t  of  the  part  known  to  the  narrators)  by  a  Deluge  is 

10.  P  depend-  ^""'*  ^^/^^  ^^  °^  ^"^'^  <^5-9i9) 
.  *j  m  two  forms,  belonging  respectively 
*  on  J3.  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^  p^  which  have  been  welded 
together  (see  Genesis,  §  8).  There  are  also  allusions 
to  the  story  (all  late)  in  Ezek.  14  14  20  Is.  549  Ps.  29  lo 
Is.  245  18  Job 22 15/.  (?).  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how- 
ever, whether  the  two  forms  of  the  tradition  in  Genesis  are 
really  independent ;  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Creation -story  (see  Creation,  §  12),  P  has  only  given  a 
somewhat  different  setting  to  data  which  he  has  derived 
from  Jj.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  P's  account  is 
longer  and  in  some  respects  less  fragmentary  than  that  of 
Jj.  The  editor  ( or  editors )  naturally  preferred  the  former, 
because  P's  work  was  systematically  adopted  as  the 
framework  of  the  combined  historical  narrative.  The 
three  principal  points  in  which  P  is  fuller  than  J2  are 
(i)  the  announcement  of  the  coming  deluge  to  Noah, 
and  the  command  to  build  an  ark  (or  chest),  the 
measurements  of  which  are  prescribed  ;  (2)  the  notice 
of  the  place  where  the  ark  grounded  ;  and  (3)  the 
appointment  of  the  rainbow  as  the  sign  of  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man.     On  all  these  points,  we  may 

1  The  fragments  of  B^rossus  mention  Daisius  (May-June) 
as  the  montn  of  the  Delude.  This  notice  is  su-^picious  on 
several  grounds.  The  wTiter  who  excerpted  Bcrossus  probably 
identified  the  eighth  P.abylonian  month  Arah-samna=  Marheswan 
(  =  Oct.-Nov.)  with  the  eighth  Syro-Macedonian  month  l3aisius. 
The  biblical  recension  also  makes  the  Deluge  begin  in  MarheSwiln. 
On  this  view,  both  BcrOssus  and  the  OT  placed  the  beginning 
of  the  Deluge  early  in  the  winter,  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
that  season — an  easily  intelligible  variant. 

2  [The  same  view  is  given  in  Che.'s  art.  'Deluge,'  EB{^. 
See  below.] 

3  Gunkel,  SchSpf.  46.  See  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  | 
3C/),Serpent,|3(/). 
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safely  presume,  information  was  given  in  the  original 
Jj.  To  suppose  that  the  latter  began  with  the  words, 
•  And  Yah  we  said  to  Noah,  Go  thou  with  all  thy  house 
into  the  ark.'  would  be  absurd,  and  Budde  seems  to  be 
right  in  supposing  that  the  measurements  of  the  ark 
in  Gen.  7 15  come  from  J^,  who  on  his  side  may  have 
derived  them  from  some  form  of  the  Babylonian  myth 
(cp  Gopher- wood).  Budde  has  also  made  it  probable 
that  J2  gave  a  statement  as  to  the  resting-place  of  the 
ark,  which  he  placed  among  the  mountains  E.  of  Ur- 
Kasdim.  P  knew  that  there  were  higher  mountains 
than  these  in  the  N.,  and  transferred  the  locality  to 
Ararat  (^. v.,  §  3) ;  though  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
the  support  of  the  later  Babylonian  tradition  (cp 
Bgrossus). 

Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  episode  of  the  rainbow 
also  was  told  by  J,,  to  whose  delicate  imagination  it 
--  Rainbow  ^^^^  be  in  a  high  degree  congenial.  It 
"Sr^^  is  true,  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
*^  Deluge-story  given  in  the  GilgameS-epic  ; 

but  we  do  not  know  all  the  variants  of  the  Babylonian 
m)rth.  Most  p)robably,  however,  Jg  may  claim  the 
honour  of  ha\'ing  invented  this  exquisite  sign  of  the 
covenant  The  covenant  is  distinctly  Israelitish,  and 
the  sign  should  be  Israelitish  too.  A  probable  pwint  of 
contact  for  the  rainbow  episode  is  suggested  by  these 
words  of  the  Babylonian  poet  (//.  92-102,  Jensen) : 
'  A  dark  cloud  came  up  from  the  foundation  of  heaven  ; 
Ramman  (the  storm-god)  thimdered  therein.  .  .  .  The 
noise  of  Ramman  penetrated  to  heaven  ;  it  turned  all 
brightness  into  obscurity.'  The  flashes  of  lightning  are 
the  storm-god's  arrows  (Ps.  763  [4]  7848  Hab.  3 11), 
and  when  the  storm  ceases,  the  god  lays  aside  his  bow 
(this  is  said,  e.g. ,  of  the  god  Indra,  after  his  battle  with 
the  demons).  If  the  Hebrew  story  in  its  original  form 
referred  to  the  thundering  of  Yahw^,  we  can  well 
believe  that  when  Jg  appended  the  accoimt  of  the 
covenant  he  said  to  himself  that  the  bow  which  Yahwi 
had  laid  aside  could  be  no  other  than  the  rainbow. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  exact  mythic  parallel  elsewhere 
to  the  use  made  of  the  rainbow  in  Gen.  9 12-17. 

There  are  also  other  points  of  difference  between  Jj 

and  P.     (a)  The  latter  is  without  the  vivid  details  of 

12  P'a       ^^  sending  out  of  the  birds  (Gen.  86-12, 

dfiviAtiona    ^^  '  ^"^^  ^  prosaic  writer  would  probably 

"        think    these    superfluous,      (b)    A    more 

important  point  is  P's  non-recognition  of  the  distinction 

between  clean  and  unclean  animals  (Gen.  728  Jj),  and 

his  not  mentioning  the  sacrifice  which,  according  to  J, 

(Gen.  820),   Noah  offered  after  leaving  the  ark.     The 

cause  of  these  deviations  of  P  is  obvious.      His  historical 

theory  of  the  origin  of  the  cultus  imposed  on  him  the 

necessity  of  harmonising  the  tradition  with  it. 

(<f)  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  difference  between  Jj 
and  P  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Deluge.  According  to 
J2,  seven  days  elapsed  after  the  command  to  Noah  to 
enter  the  ark  ;  then  the  rain-storm  ^  came,  and  it  lasted 
forty  da)rs  and  forty  nights  ;  then  in  three  times  seven 
days  the  waters  disappeared.  The  computation  of  P 
gives  more  occasion  to  debate. 

It  is  stated  in  MT  (7  11)  that  the  deluge  b^an  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  second  month,  and  that  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
the  second  month  in  the  following  year  the  earth  was  dry  (8 14X 
If  this  is  correct,  the  flood  lastecl  i  year  ii  daj's ;  /.*.,  if  the 
lunar  year  forms  the  basis  of  the  computation,  354-}- 11  days 
which  make  a  solar  year.  This  looks  very  much  like  an  editorial 
correction ;  the  flood  really  lasted  a  lunar  year.  ®,  however, 
reads  in  7  1 1 '  twenty-seventh '  (®adel)  instead  of  *  seventeenth." 
In  this  case  the  solar  year  would  be  meant,2  and  the  duration  of 
the  deluge  (365  days)  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  life  of 
Enoch  (365  years).  We  also  learn  that  'the  waters  prevailed 
on  the  earth  150  days'  (724  cp  83).     This  ought  to  be  equal  to 

1  Cp  Ps.  29  JO.  P  (7  ii)  ascribes  the  deluge  partly  to  rain, 
partly  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  '  fountains  of  the  great  deep ' 
(/.^.,  of  ihe  waters  under  the  earth,  cp  Gen.  4825).  This 
approaches  more  nearly  to  the  Babylonian  account,  which 
speaks  of  the  sea  as  being  driven  on  the  land  by  a  hurricane. 
Possibly  Ja,  in  its  original  form,  made  some  reference  to  the  sea 
or  to  the  subterranean  waters. 

2  On  P's  year  cp  also  Year. 
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five  months  (7x184).  But  150  days  are  more  than  five  lunar 
months;  it  Is  clear  that  solar  months  must  be  meant  (see, 
however.  Di.  Gen,  t^/l,  and  his  dissertation  on  the  Calendar, 
Monatsotr.  tier  Btrl.  Akad,^  1881,  pp.  930/C ;  Bacon,  *Chron> 
dogy  of  the  Account  of  the  Flood  in  1%'  Hebraica^  8  (92) 
79-88 ;  Nowack,  HA  2  220). 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  some  extent  to  reconstruct 
the  Deluge-story  of  J^.     No  doubt  some  archaic  incidents 
la.  J  *«  ®  "ti^ii  lost,  but  P  has  preserved  three 

nATr&tivA.  °^  ^®  li^^ysx  important  details  which  were 
nazraUTO.  ^^^^p^^  \^  ^^  earlier  narrative,  though  he 
has  moved  the  Mountain  of  the  Ark  northwards.  He 
has  also  retained  Viap  (icaTcurXwr/o^f),  Jj's  term  for  the 
Deluge :  ^  outside  of  Jj  and  P  in  the  Deluge-story,  the 
term  occurs  only  in  Ps.  29 10  (post-exilic),  and  in  Gen. 
6 17  7  6  an  editor  has  glossed  it  by  the  word  dt)  '  waters' ; 
also  naj?,  « chest '  ^  (/ct/3<.rr6i,  Vg.  area),  used  elsewhere 
only  of  Moses'  ark  of  Nile-reeds  (Ex.  235,  ^[clt/Sts 
[BAF]  By\Pf\  [L]),  and  we  may  presume  that  the  words 
•ffli  (see  Gopher -wood)  and  n^i'  'bitumen,'  both 
occurring  in  6 14  and  nowhere  else,  were  retained  from 
the  lost  narrative  of  Jj. 

But  what  of  Ji  ?  Did  his  narrative  of  the  origin  of 
man  contain  any  EJeluge-story  ?  No — at  any  rate,  if 
14.  J  had  HA  ^^  theory  ably  propounded  by  Budde 
nAlni«-Btorv  ^  accepted.  Jj's  narrative  contained 
iwiuge-iwiy.  Gen.  24^-3  412^116^-24  61/4  920-27 
(but  on  V.  27  see  Japheth)  1 1 1-8 :  it  included  no  Deluge- 
story.  In  this  record  Noah  appears  as  the  first  agri- 
culturist, and  the  inventor  of  wine.  A  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  perhaps  editorial  convenience,  led  to  his 
identification  with  the  hero  of  the  Deluge,  who  (it  is 
held)  had  originally  the  name  of  Enoch,  but  had  now  to 
take  that  of  Noah  in  exchange  (see  Noah).  We  need 
not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Deluge-myth  was  un- 
known to  the  Israelites  before  J^  wrote.  It  b  in  reality 
a  pendant  to  the  Creation-story:  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  both  stories  to  reach  the  Israelites  at  the 
same  time.  We  have,  indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of 
this  ;  but  the  expression  '?^3'2n  has  a  very  archaic  appear- 
ance. At  one  time  S130  must  have  had  a  meaning  in 
Hebrew,  and  that  time  must  have  been  long  anterior 
to  Jj.  But  the  Deluge-myth,  like  the  companion-story 
which  underlies  Gen.  1,  did  not.  it  seems,  take  a  firm 
hold  on  the  Israelitish  people  :  when  J2,  or  (more  prob- 
ably) the  earlier  writer  from  whom  he  draws,  shaped 
his  story,  the  Deluge-myth  had  passed  out  of  mind,  and 
needed  to  be  revived  by  the  help  of  some  one  acquainted 
with  cuneiform  documents  (cp  Creation,  §  11/. ).  {a) 
16  OihAT  ^  ^^  earliest  Israelitish  Deluge-myth 
-  * .. .  jj  I  and  of  its  Canaanitish  original  we  know 
^^M  lo«t'  QO^i"5-  (^)  Lucian  ( 160  A.  D. ).  laugh- 
ing  in  his  sleeve,  gives  the  Syrian  Flood- 
story  of  his  day ;  *  but  it  has  been  partly  Hellenised,  and 
probably  Judaised  (a  'great  box  or  chest,'  Xdpva^,  is 
spoken  of),  and  we  can  lay  no  stress  upon  it.  Its  origin 
was  no  doubt  Babylonian.  '  Most  people,'  says  Lucian, 
•  relate  that  the  founder  of  the  temple  (of  Hierapolis) 
was  Deucalion-Sisythes. '  {c)  The  Phoenician  version  of 
the  myth,  if  there  ever  was  one,  has  perished.'     (</)  The 

1  7?aD,  '  destruction ' :  hence  '  deluge  *  from  Bab. -ass.  nabdlu^ 

'to  destroy' ;  cp  d*S*S3»  D*^£33>  a  softened  form  of  d»S33i  Gen. 64 
Nu.  1333.  The  word  was  chosen  probably  as  a  synonym  for 
Bab.-asis.  abubu  (deluge),  on  account  of  the  assonance,  when  the 
Bab.  Deluse-myth  first  became  naturalised  in  Canaan.  On  the 
etym.  cp  Frd.  Del.  Par.  156 ;  Haupt,  in  KA  T^)  66 ;  Cheyne, 
Psalms(^),  380,  Hebraicoy  3 175 ;  Jensen,  Exp.  Times^  9  ('98) 
284  (derives  from  V?3,  *  to  rain '  (against  which  see  Del.  Geiusis 
['87]  172,  and  CD  KSnig,  Lekrph.  2153).  On  the  form  of  the 
Syriac  loan-word  mdmiil^  cp  Konig,  1 495.  Such  a  notable 
mythological  word  as  abiihu  was  certain  to  be  naturalised  in 
Canaan  m  some  form  (cp  BelialX 

2  nan  may  be  of  Egyptian,  but  can  scarcely  be  of  Bab. 
origin,  as  Jensen  {ZA  4  "27^/-)  represents.  The  word  febitim 
in  the  phrase  ina  elippi  tibitim  is  most  naturally  connected 
with  V'yafr 

*  Cp  kupri  in  the  parallel  passage  in  the  GilgameS-epic 

*  De  Dea  Syra,  chap.  17/.  ;  cp  Jos.  Ant.  i.  3  6. 

*  Gruppe's  opposite  view  {ZATJV9  x-^iff.  ['89])  is  unsatis- 
factor}'. 
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Arabs,  like  the  Egjrptians,^  certainly  never  had  any, 
though  the  legendary  el-Hidr  (see  col.  1064,  n.  i),  who 
in  the  Alexander-legend  conducts  the  hero  to  the  waters 
of  life,  and  in  the  Koran,  according  to  the  commentators 
{Sur.  18 59),  is  found  by  Moses  'at  the  confluence  of 
two  seas  (rivers?),'  may  be  a  reflection  of  P3r-napisti,  or 
rather  ^asTs-atra  (from  a  shortened  form  of  which  el- 
;yidr  may  be  derived). 

Outside  of  Babylonia,  therefore,  the  only  extant 
Semitic  tradition  is  that  of  Jj  and  P.  This  is  obviously 
based  on  the  Babylonian  myth,  for  the  substitution  of  a 
•  chest '  for  a  •  ship '  is  due  either  to  reflection  or  to  a 
confusion  between  two  Babylonian  words,  and  in  any 
case  not  to  independent  tradition.  J^'s  account  is  the 
typical  one  ;  P's  statements  as  to  the  length  of  Enoch's 
life  and  the  duration  of  the  Deluge  seem  to  rest  on 
Jewish  Aggada. 

The  typical  Babylonian  myth  is  that  in  the  GilgameS- 

epic  (see  above),  which  appears  to  be  the  local  tradition 

iA  TtAM«a.itt«i  °^  *®  ^"y  °^  Surippak  (see  Frd,  Del. 

v^rfSt      ^^'''  =^^4  '•  J^"^*^'  ^^^^^'  387) ;  but 

yananii.  the  variant  discovered  by  Peiser'*  (§  5), 
and  the  much  fuller  one  transmitted  by  Berossus,*  also 
are  valuable.  The  Babylonian  king,  Xisuthrus,  is  the 
hero  of  the  Berossian  Deluge-story  ;  in  this  way  Berossus 
disguised  the  name  of  Atra-hasls,  transposing  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  or  title.*  Xisuthrus,  he  says,  was 
accompanied  on  board  the  ship  (crird^o},  itXcmm',  I'auj)  by 
wife,  children,  friends,  and  steersman,  and  took  with 
him  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  was  ordered  to  turn 
the  course  of  his  vessel  •  towards  the  gods. '  How  long 
the  flood  lasted  we  are  not  told.  When  it  went  down, 
he  sent  out  birds  three  times  ;  the  third  time  the  birds 
did  not  return.  Then  he  discovered  that  the  ship 
had  grounded  '  on  a  certain  mountain. '  With  wife, 
daughter,  and  steersman,  he  disembarked,  erected  an 
altar,  sacrificed,  and  then  passed  out  of  sight  with  his 
companions.  Those  who  remained  heard  a  voice  which 
announced  that  Xisuthnis  had  been  taken  to  be  with 
the  gods  as  a  reward  for  his  piety ;  also  that  the  land 
in  which  they  were  was  Armenia  (cp  Gen.  84  P).  They 
were,  further,  commanded  to  dig  up  the  sacred  books 
which  Xisuthrus,  before  embarking,  had  buried  at  Sis- 
para  to  transmit  them  to  mankind.  This  form  of  the 
story  was,  therefore,  the  local  tradition  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Sippar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (the  Abu 
Habba  of  to-day).  We  may  plausibly  assume  that  the 
fragment  discovered  by  Scheil  (see  §  6)  also  belonged  to 
the  story  current  at  Sippar.  Here,  however,  we  find, 
only  Atra-hasis  as  the  name  of  the  hero  of  the 
Deluge.  This  name,  however,  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  title  than  as  a  personal  name. 

The  epic  narrative  fills  up  the  lacuna  in  the  Berossian 

story.     It  f>resupposes  a  division  of  the  period  of  the 

IT  THiA  VrsKn    I^"g®  ^"^^  ^"  (^'  present)  uncertain 

J    lad        number  of  weeks.     The  same  predilec- 

-J*    ,  tion  for  the  number  seven  is  visible  in 

tteiLD23.       j^.g  account  (see  Gen.  724  8  [6]  10 12). 

Similarly  the  epic  agrees  more  definitely  than  Berossus 

with  J2  in  its  notice  respecting  the  birds.     Seven  days 

after  the  calming  of  the  waters,  Ptr-napi5ti  sends  out 

first  a  dove,    then  a  swallow,   then  a  raven.     Jj  less 

naturally  puts  the  raven  before  the  dove :  probably  he 

did  not  draw  directly  from  a  Babylonian  source  (see 

above,  §  11,  end;   §  14,  end).     The  other  details  of 

the  Deluge  have  been  simplified  by  Jj  (or  his  prede- 

1  There  Ls  no  Egyptian  Flood-myth.  It  is  hardly  allowable 
to  quote  the  myth  of  ihe  Destruction  of  Man  (see  Maspcro, 
Daztm  0/  Civ.  i64-i68)  as  a  '  dry  deluge-myth,'  for  the  story  has 
a  ritual  purpose. 

2  Cp  Jeremias,  Izdubar-Nimrod,  yfi/. 

'  See  Muller,  Fragin.  Histor.  Grtrc.  2  501  (Eus.  Chrtm.^  ed. 
SchOnc,  1  19  /.\  and  cp  Eus.  Prtep,  Ev.  %  xi  (AbvdenusJ 
where  the  hero's  name  is  Sisithrus.  I^idan  (see  above,  §15  (^)) 
had  heard  the  name  Sisythes. 

4  Probably,  according  to  Haupt,  the  adverbial  accusative  atra 
was  affixed  m  the  later  period  of  the  language  {Proc.  of  Amer, 
Or.  Soc.y  March  1894). 
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cessor).  The  rather  grotesque  polytheistic  setting  has 
disappeared  :  P,  who  retained  the  plural  form  {•  Let  us 
make  man')  in  Gen.  1  26,  found  nothing  corresponding 
to  this  in  the  old  Deluge-story.  In  Gen.  821  ('And 
Yahw6  smelled  the  sweet  savour  *)  we  find  a  reminiscence 
of  the  mythic  description  in  the  epic  (see  above,  §  2) ; 
but  the  most  startling  part  of  the  description  has 
vanished.  The  cause  assigned  to  the  Deluge  is  nobler 
inJa(P}than  in  the  epic.  In  the  latter  (//.  168-175) 
Ea  reproaches  Bel  with  having  punished  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty  :  the  offence  consisted,  it  appears,  in  the 
neglect  of  the  accustomed  sacrifices  to  the  gods.*  In 
J2  (P),  on  the  other  hand,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on 
sacrifices,  and  no  limitation  is  made  to  the  sweeping  de- 
claration that  '  the  earth  is  filled  with  violence '  (Gen. 
6 13),  whilst  the  injunction  laid  upon  the  survivors  after  the 
Deluge  is  not  that  they  should  be  '  reverent '  in  a  ritual 
sense,  but  that  they  should  not  deface  the  image  of  God 
by  shedding  man's  blood  (Gen.  96).  The  close  of  the  epic 
narrative,  however,  redeems  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  irresistibly  suggests  the  theory,  supported  elsewhere, 
that  '  Noah '  should  rather  be  '  Enoch. '  It  was  for  the 
children  of  the  Hebrew  Xisuthrus  to  re-found  a  human 
race  of  finer  quality  than  that  which  had  perished. 
Xisuthrus  himself  was  too  great  and  good  a  man  to 
encounter  once  more  the  ordinary  trials  of  humanity. 
Atra-hasis  was  transported  to  the  earthly  Paradise,  '  afar 
off  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  ^  (the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris).'  The  Hebrew  Xisuthrus,  like  his  model  in  the 
Berossian  account,  'was  not  (  =  disappeared),  for  God 
had  taken  him'  (Gen.  624). 

Both  Berossus  and  the  priestly  writer  represent  a  period 

later  than  Asur-bani-pal's  epic.     The  earthly  Paradise 

,_    -4.    ...       was  no  doubt  the  original  home  of  the 

lo,  ranuuYO 


ether-myth. 


translaicni  Xisuthrus,  though  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  was  always  placed  *  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  *  :  mythic  geography  is  notori- 
ously fluctuating.  The  earliest  location  of  Paradise  was 
on  the  slofKis  of  the  mysterious  mythic  mountain  which 
reached  upward  to  the  sky  (cp  Cherub,  i.  §  7).  WTien 
the  idea  of  an  earthly  Paradise  had  worn  out.  men 
thought  of  Xisuthrus  as  in  heaven,  and  this  is  really 
more  in  accord  with  the  earliest  form  of  the  myth. 
For,  though  the  theory  offered  above  by  Zimmern  (§  8) 
probably  does  embody  the  interpretation  of  the  most 
cultured  Rabylonian  priests,  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
as  a  complete  explanation.  It  is  more  like  the  after- 
thought of  a  semi-philosophic  age  than  like  the  sponta- 
neous imagination  of  primitive  men.  There  would  be 
more  plausibility  in  the  notion  that  some  definite  his- 
torical catastrophe  lies  at  the  root  of  the  story,  if  we 
could  only  believe  that  tradition  could  preserve  so 
remote  an  occurrence.  The  truth  is  that  a  definite 
occurrence  does  lie  at  the  root  of  the  story :  only,  it 
is  an  imaginary,  not  a  historical  occurrence. 

The  Deluge-myth  in  Babylonia  and  elsewhere  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  an  archaic  ether-myth,  akin  to 
that  prevalent  in  Egypt.  Originally  the  sun  was  im- 
agined as  a  man  voyaging  on  a  boat  in  the  heavenly 
ocean.  When  this  story  had  been  told  and  retold  a 
long  time,  rationalism  suggested  that  the  sea  was  not 
in  heaven  but  on  earth,  and  observation  of  the  damage 
wrought  in  winter  by  incessant  rains  and  the  inundations 
of  great  rivers  suggested  the  introduction  of  correspond- 
ing details  into  the  new  earthly  Deluge-myth.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  Polynesian  Deluge-myths 
collected  by  Gerland,^  the  origin  of  which  is  still  plainly 
visible.  In  these,  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  imagined 
sometimes  as  peaks  emerging  out  of  a  flood,  sometimes 

'  Throughout  the  epic -story  the  sacrificial  interest  is  pro- 
minent. BerSssus,  too,  relates  that  a  voice  from  heaven  bade 
the  friends  whom  Xisuthrus  left  behind  be  reverent  towards  the 
gods  (0«oa*fitU)—i.e.^  punctual  in  sacrifices. 

5i  Probably  an  i:>land  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  meant  (Jensen, 
Kosmol.  213). 

3  VVaitz-Gerland,  Anthropolos^ie  der  Naturvdlker.  6  296-373. 
See  also  Schirren,  Wanderungen  der  Ntuseeidnder  (56),  p. 
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as  canoes,  sometimes  as  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  the  stars. 
son\etimes  as  ships,  sometimes  as  human  beings — the 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  the  clouds  too  were 
described  as  ships — the  'ships  of  Tangaloa*  (the 
heaven-  and  air-god).  The  flood  itself  was  called 
sometimes  'flood  of  the  moon'  (so  at  Hawaii),  some- 
times *  flood  of  day's  eye,' — i.e.,  the  sun  (so  at  Tahiti). 
This  accounts  for  the  strongly  mythological  characters  of 
Par-napi§ti  in  Babylonia  and  of  Maui  in  New  Zealand, 
who  are,  in  fact,  solar  personages.  Enoch  too  must  be 
classed  in  this  category  ;  his  perfect  righteousness  and 
superhuman  wisdom^  now  first  bcM:ome  intelligible.  More- 
over, we  now  comprehend  how  the  goddess  Sabitu  (the 
guardian  of  the  entrance  to  the  sea)  can  say  to  GilgameS 
(himself  a  solar  personage)  '  Sama§  the  mighty  {i.e.^ 
the  sun-god)  crossed  the  sea;  besides  (?)  Samas,  who 
can  cross  it  ? '  *  For,  though  the  *  sea '  in  the  epic  is 
no  doubt  the  earth -circling  ocean,  it  was  hardly  this 
in  the  myth  from  which  the  words  were  taken. 

The  transference  of  the  Deluge  from  heaven  to  earth 

had  two  effects.     First,  it  produced  a  virtual  duplication 

1ft    Tt«  °^  '^^  Creation -nivth.'     This  points 

transfomiattolL  ^J?^  ^^^  ^^  ^  probable  explanation  of 

^^  the    appearance    of    the    raven,    the 

swallow,  and  the  dove  in  the  Babylonian  account,  and 
of  the  dove  and  the  raven  in  the  Hebrew  account.  An 
authentic  and  striking  Polynesian  parallel  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Gen.  1 2  ( ' .  .  .  brooding  over  the  face  of  the 
waters')  has  Ixien  given  already  (see  Creation,  §  10). 
N.  American  tribes,  too,  free] ucntly  connect  the  emergence 
of  the  earth  from  the  primordial  ocean  with  the  descent 
of  a  raven,  and  their  flood-myths,  according  to  Brinton, 
connect  the  rebuilding  of  the  earth  with  the  agency  of 
birds.*  In  the  Algonkin  account,  however,  the  musk- 
rat  succeeds,  when  the  raven  fails,  in  finding  a  portion 
of  the  submerged  earth.*  In  the  primitive  Babylonian 
myths  of  Creation  and  Deluge  a  bird  (whether  raven  or 
dove),  or  birds,  probably  had  a  share  in  the  process  of 
creation  and  re-creation. 

The  second  effect  of  the  transference  spoken  of  was  a 
new  speculative  theory.  It  occurred  to  the  early  men 
that  the  idea  of  a  second  construction  of  the  world 
lightened  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  things.  How  the 
primeval  world  arose  might  be  difficult  to  explain  satis- 
factorily :  various  mythic  stories  were  current ;  but  it 
was  not  so  hard  to  conceive  of  a  world  once  destroyed 
being  reconstructed.  Thus,  in  course  of  time,  sys- 
tematisers  devised  schemes  Ixiaring  some  resemblance  to 
the  cycles  of  the  Stoics.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  the 
Creator  were  constantly  being  baffled  in  his  experiments 
by  physical  or  moral  perversity  in  the  materials.  Thus 
the  priests  of  the  Aztecs  spoke  of  four  antecedent  ages, 
separated  by  universal  cataclysms,  the  present  being  the 
fifth  and  last,*  and  a  similar  belief,  in  rudimentary  forms, 

1  Enoch,  like  Par-napiSti,  mij»hl  be  called  Atm-^nsls, '  the  very 
wise.'  Oiuni^ience  is  an  attribute  of  the  sun-god.  The  same 
title  appears  to  be  given  to  the  young  eagle  in  the  myth  of  Etana 
(see  El  iian) — a  supernatural  bind  {Beitr.  sun  Ass.  2  4^4). 
Notice,  too,  that  the  old  eagle  in  the  Etana-myth  and  Pur- 
napiJiti  are  both  mentioned  in  connection  with  magical  plants. 
The  legendary  el-Hidr  of  the  Moslems,  whom  Guyard  and 
Lenormant  (Les  ong^i'ncsy  2  x-z/.)  identify  with  Hasls-atra,  was 
also  the  wisest  of  being^.  Cp  above,  |  15.  On  this  interesting 
parallel,  cp  Lidzbarski,  ZA  7  104  Jf.^  H  263  Jf.^  and  D>Toff| 
ZA  7  310  J: ;  also  Clermont  Ganneau,  Jiev.  ArcJUol.  82  388^ 
See  also  Elijah,  §  5.  . 

2  See  Maspero,  Dawn  0/  Cw.  58*;  Jeremia.s,  Izd.-Nimrod^ 
31.  Sabitu,  It  has  been  remarked,  has  some  slight  affinity  to 
Circe. 

8  Was  the  Akitu-festival  at  Babylon  a  commemoration  of  the 
Deluge?  It  is  referred  to  in  the  epic  narrative,  I,  jx.  From 
an  inscription  of  Nebuchadrezzar  we  learn  that  it  was  'in 
Zakmuk '  (Jensen,  Kosmol.  85).  Now  Zakmuk,  the  New  Year's 
festival,  commemorated  Creation.     See  col.  941,  n.  i. 

*  Brinton,  Myths  0/  the  AVw  World^  204 ;  cp  Macdonell, 
JRAS,  1895,  p.  189. 

5  Brinton  {of*,  ctt.  209^)  gives  the  *  authentic  form '  on  the 
authority  of  Father  Le  Jeune  (1634).  It  appears  that  the 
Al^onkins  supposed  all  mankind  to  have  perished  in  the  Deluge, 
This  is  against  deriving  this  Deluge-myth  from  a  previous  ether- 
myth.    The  Algonkin  view,  however,  is  not  largely  represented. 

«  Riville,  Religions  0/ Mexico  and  Pcru^  114. 
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is  still  prevalent  throughout  the  American-Indian  tribes. 
The  Zoroastrians  believed  in  six  ages  of  the  world,  with 
a  final  catastrophe  issuing  in  a  renovation.  The  six 
ages  are  of  late  origin  (see  Creation,  §  9) ;  but  the 
renovation,  as  Darmesteter  admits,  goes  back  to  the 
Achaemenian  period.  Not  without  stimulus  from  Zoro- 
astrianism,  the  Jews  in  later  times  advanced  to  the  same 
belief.^  They  were  assured  that  the  present  world 
would  be  destroyed  and  that  a  new  heaven  and  earth 
would  take  its  place  (Is.  24418-20,  516'-^  6617  6622 
Mt.  1928  2  Pet.  312/  Enoch  464/  Apoc.  Bar.  326); 
in  harmony  with  Gen.  9 15  fire  was  to  be  the  destroying 
agency  (2  Pet.  I.e.).  These  beliefs  were  naturally 
fostered  by  the  moral  idealism  of  the  best  men,  as  we 
see,  not  only  from  the  biblical  writings  (^.^.,  Gen.  6  5 11 
2  Pet.  25  K&Tfios  d(r€^Qv,  87),  and  from  the  Babylonian 
story,  but  also  from  an  American  (Quich^)  stor)%  which 
says,  '  They  did  not  think  or  speak  of  the  Creator  who 
had  created  them,  and  who  had  caused  their  birth.'* 
The  intense  moral  fervour  of  the  ancient  Zoroastrian 
hope  of  world-renovation  is  well  known  (see  Persia). 

If  it  were  possible  to  believe  in  a  primitive  tradition 
respecting  early  human  history,  and  to  accept  all 
ftfli  -r  i"ythic  narratives  as  independent  tradi- 
-.  -  ^^_x».  tions,  we  should  have  a  weary  waste  of 
UeiUge-myuiS.  deluge -stories  still  to  plod  through. 
There  are,  however,  only  three  more  such  accounts 
which  have  any  special  interest  from  our  present  point 
of  view.  {a)  The  Indian  Deluge -story  is  the  first.* 
This  can  hardly  be  a  genuine  Ar>an  myth,  for  there  is 
no  clear  reference  to  it  in  the  Rig  Veda. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana,  where  it  first  occurs,  was  written 
(Weber)  not  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Another  version,  in 
which  the  lacunae  of  the  earlier  one  are  filled  up.  is  given  in  the 
MahAhhArata;  but  this  poem,  though  it  existed  in  part  before 
the  Christian  era,  did  not  assume  its  present  form  till  long 
afterwards.  A  third  version,  still  more  decidedly  Indian^  in 
character,  but  with  some  suspicious  resemblances  to  the  Semitic 
accounts,  is  given  in  the  Bhhgavnta  PurAna;  but  the  earliest 
possible  date  of  this  work  is  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,^  which 
deprives  its  account  of  the  deluge  of  all  claim  to  originality. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  the  older  Flood-story  is 
the  part  assigned  to  the  fish  which  warns  Manu  of  the 
Deluge,  and  ultimately  saves  him  by  drawing  his  ship  to 
a  northern  mountain.  This  is  surely  out  of  character 
with  Aryan  mythology.  The  homed  fish,  in  which 
Brahma  appears,  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Babylonian 
fish-god  Ea.  It  was  Ea  who  gave  notice  of  the 
coming  Deluge  to  Pftr-napiSti.  Zimmer  (Altindisches 
Leben,  10 1),  Jensen  (Kosmol.  497)  and  Oldenberg 
(Rfl.  (Us  Veda,  276)  consider  the  Babylonian  origin 
of  the  Indian  Flood-story  to  be  certain  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  cp  Usener,  Untersuch.  8240-244. 

\b)  ITie  second  account  is  a  Zoroastrian  myth  in  the 
Avesta  {Vendidad,  *l^tff.).  In  its  present  form  (even 
after  the  prosaic  additions  have  been  removed ;  see 
Geldner,  in  Usener,  3  209  ^ )  it  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  Hebrew  Deluge-story. 

The  Var,  a  square  enclosure  constructed  by  Yima  (  =  Yama. 
the  Vedic  god  of  the  dead),  had  a  door  and  perhaps  a  window,* 
like  Noah's  Ark,  and  it  was  designed  to  preserve  men,  women, 
and  animals.  Apart  from  this,  it  reminds  us  of  the  biblical 
Eden,  and  the  calamity  which  was  to  be  averted  was,  not  a 
flood,  but  a  terrible  winter's  frost,  connected,  however,  with 
the  end  of  the  world.8  The  myth  seems  to  be  a  recast  of 
elements  from  more  than  one  source. 

(c)  The  third  is  a  Phrygian  myth.  Possibly  there 
was  a  primitive  native  Deluge-story ;  but,  if  so,  it  was 
vitalised  from  a  Jewish  source,  some  time  during  the 
third  or  the  second  century,  B.C.,  when  (as  Ramsay  has 

1  Che.  OPs.  404^ 

8  Is.  51 16  is  a  late  mosaic  of  phrases,  and  irrelevant  (see  Du. 
ad  toe.). 

8  Brmton,  op.  cit.  vyj/.  This  Is  of  course  a  later  addition, 
as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Tahitian  myth  (Waitz-Gerland, 
6271). 

*  See  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  1 196-201  ;  Bumouf,  BhagAvata 
PurAna,  2  loi ;  Weber,  Jndisc/u  Studien,  1  i6i-232.  ^ 

*  The  Zend  word  rendered  'window,'  however,  is  said  to  be  as 
obscure  as  the  Hebrew  (nni*.  Gen.  G  16 ;  see  Latticb). 

*  Cp.  Kohut,  JQRy  1890,  pp.  225-237. 
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pointed  out)  many  thousands  of  Jews  from  Babylonia 
were  settled  as  colonists  in  the  cities  which  the  Seleucid 
kings  had  built.  This  was  the  period  of  the  inter- 
mingling of  religions,  when  Judaism  too  made  conquests, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor.  Even  those  who  were  not 
otherwise  Judaized  were  influenced  by  Jewish  legends 
(cp  SouoM  AND  Gomorrah).  Important  cities  ex- 
hibited on  their  coins  biblical  symbols,  and  harmonised 
their  old  traditions  with  biblical  narratives.^ 

Thus  Apamea  (formerly  Kelainai)  adopted  the  Noah-lecend ; 
Iconium,  that  of  Enoch,  whose  name  was  connected  with  the 
Phr^'^ian  name  of  Nawa#tos  or  KvvaKo^.  This  king  (for  such 
tradition  made  him)  was  said  to  have  lived  more  than  300  years, 
to  have  announced  the  coming  Deluge,  and  to  have  prayed  for 
his  people.  The  mountain  hard  by  Apamea  was  said  to  be 
that  on  which  Noah's  ark  grounded ;  the  city  therefore  assumed 
the  title  ici/Scorof  (Ark). 

The  references  already  given   are  almost  sufficient 

(they  may  be  supplemented  from  Dillmann's  Genesis) ; 

«n    AnfiAndl'T         ^^  ^^^^^  ^  brief  mention  is  due  to 

,     V    .y*^.,,  „ .  f  Lenormant's    study    in    Les    origines 

onLenonnant.  ^  I'^i.^^i^,^  ^  38,^     The  conclusion 

arrived  at  is  that  of  Franz  Delitzsch  and  Dillmann, 
that  the  Deluge  is  no  •m>th,'  but  a  historical  fact. 
Lenormant,  at  any  rate,  holds  that  the  three  great 
civilised  races  of  the  ancient  world  preserved  a  dim 
recollection  of  it.  This  implies  a  self-propagating 
power  in  tradition  which  the  researches  of  experts  in 
popular  traditions  do  not  justify.  Lenormant  died,  a 
martyr  of  patriotism,  in  1884.  Would  he  have  changed 
his  mind  had  he  lived?  At  any  rale,  he  would  have 
respected  the  honesty  of  those  who  regard  the  Deluge- 
story  as  a  precious  record  of  the  myth-forming  imagina- 
tion which  has  been  made  subservient  to  a  high  moral 
idealism.     See  Adam  and  Eve. 

Lastly,  the  writer  would  call  attention  to  Jastrow's 

two  articles  on  Scheil's  Deluge-story  (§6)  in  the  New 

-     -  York  Independent,   loth  and   17th  Feb. 

Ty/^  506).     It  is  here  maintained  that  a  local 

Uieory.  tradition  of  a  rain-storm  which  submerged 
a  single  city  has  been  combined  in  the  Gilgames-epic 
with  a  myth  of  the  destruction  of  mankind  based  upon 
the  annual  phenomenon  of  the  overflow  of  the  Euphrates. 
Pir-napi§ti  or  Par-napi§ti  (as  Haupt  in  KAT^)  and 
J  astro  w  prefer  to  read  the  name)  is  the  hero  of  the 
local  tradition,  while  ^asis-adra  (  =  d*dp  p'lK,  Gen.  69, 
according  to  Jastrow)  is  the  hero  of  the  larger  nature- 
myth.  The  present  writer  admits  that  the  version  in 
the  epic  is  of  composite  origm,  and  that  the  names 
Pir-napi§ti  and  Hasis-adra  may  perhaps  come  from 
different  sources  ;  but  he  holds  that  all  the  Babylonian 
deluge-stories,  whether  simple  or  composite,  have  a 
mythic  basis.  Moreover,  he  does  not  recognise  that  the 
simplicity  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  version  of  the  Deluge- 
story  heightens  the  probability  that  the  Hebrews  carried 
that  story  with  them  when  they  left  their  Euphratean 
settlements.  The  account  gfiven  above  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Hebrew  story  has  surely  not 
lost  any  of  its  probability  in  consequence  of  Scheil's 
discovery. 

[See,  in  addition  to  works  already  cited,  Noldeke, 
'Der  Mythus  von  der  Siindfluth,'  Im  neuen  Reich 
['72],  pp.  247-259  ;  R.  Andree,  Die  Flutsagen  ;  ethno- 
graphisch  betrachtet  ('91) ;  H.  Usener,  ReL-gesch. 
Untersuchungen,  pt.  3  ('99),  especially  §  7,  '  Ergebnisse' ; 
M.  Jastrow,  '  Adrahasis  and  ParnapiStum,'  ZA  1899, 
pp.  288-301.  On  the  chief  questions  arising  out  of 
the  Babylonian  Deluge-story,  cp  Jastrow,  Rel.  of  Bab. 
and  Ass.  ('98),  pp.  493-508,  which,  as  also  Usener's 
work,  appeared  after  this  article  had  been  written.] 
H.  z.  §§  1-5,  7-9 ;  T.  K.  a  §§  6,  10-22. 

DELUS,    RV   Delos  (AhAoc  [A«V].  Delus),  the 

1  Sec  Babelon,  *  La  Trad,  phryg.  du  Deluge,'  Rev,  de  Tkist, 
dts  rel.  ('91).  pp.  174^*;  Usener,  of.  cit.,  48-5o;  and,  on 
Apamea-Kelamai,  Ramsay,  Citits  and  Bishoprics  of  Pkrygia^ 
chaps.  11, 18. 
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smallest  of  the  Cyclades.  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  centre  of  the  group — a  confusion  of  the  geo- 
graphical and  religious  points  of  view  (cp  Str.  485). 
Delos  was  both  a  shrine  and  a  commercial  centre,  and 

*  her  whole  destiny  is  explained  by  her  religious  traditions 
and  her  geographical  situation.'  Though  nominally 
free,  the  island  was  really  subject  to  the  dominant 
power  for  the  time  being  in  the  Aegean.  It  was  a  free 
port  as  early  as  168  B.C.,  and  attracted  a  great  part  of 
the  Rhodian  trade  (Polyb.  31 7).  After  146  B.C.  it 
entered  upon  the  heritage  of  Corinth  (Str.  486).  The 
acquisition  of  the  province  of  Asia  by  the  Romans  in 
133  B.C.  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
Delos.  Now  began  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  its 
history:  the  inscriptions  show  that  its  commercial 
relations  were  with  the  Levant,  chiefly  Syria  and  Egypt. 
So  Pausanias  calls  the  island  t6  Koivbv  'EXXi^rwv 
ifirdpioy  ( viii.  33  2).  For  long  it  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  merchandise  from  the  R  to  the  W. ,  so  that  the  fine 
bronze  or  copper  wares  of  Greece  were  called  indiffer- 
ently Corinthian,  or  Delian,  from  the  place  of  export 
(PI.  //N  xxx\v.29',  Cic.  K^rrr.  ii.  2S3).  The  island 
became  especially  a  great  slave  mart,  where  the  Asiatic 
slave  dealers  disposed  of  their  human  cargoes  to  Italian 
speculators  ;  as  many  as  ten  thousand  were  landed  and 
sold  in  a  day  (Str.  668).  Naturally  such  a  spot  attracted 
large  numbers  of  Jews  (Jos.  An/,  xiv.  108  ;  Philo,  Le^. 
ad  Cat.  36  ;  cp  i  Mace.  15  23).  According  to  a  Greek 
inscription,  a  company  of  Tyrian  merchants  was  settled 
there  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.  {CIG  2271). 
At  the  altar  of  Delos  Antiochus  Epiphanes  set  up  statues 
(Polyb.  26 1),  and  an  inscription  to  Herod  Antipas  has 
been  discovered  in  the  island  (cp  Schlir.  GVI\  358).  In 
88  RC.  20,000  men,  mostly  Italians,  were  massacred  in 
the  island  by  Archelaos,  admiral  of  the  Pontic  fleet  of 
Mithridates,  a  blow  from  which  it  partially  recovered, 
only  to  be  finally  ruined  about  twenty  years  later  by  the 
systematic  and  wholesale  destruction  wrought  by  the 
pirate  Athenodorus.  The  resurrection  of  the  island 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  rapid  growth  of  Puteoli 
and  the  revival  of  Corinth  (for  its  decay,  cp  Paus.  viii. 
332  ix.  846). 

See  the  articles  by  M.  Homolle  in  the  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell., 
esptciaWy  Les  HiffMains  d  Delos,  op.  cit.  Sys/l  A  good  account 
in  Diehl  s  Excursums  in  Greece y  ET,  laSyC  w.  J.  W. 

DEMAS  (Ahmac  [TL  WH])  is  enumerated  by  the 
apostle  Paul  as  among  his  *  fellow-workers '  at  the  time 
of  his  (first)  Roman  captivity  (Philem.  24  ;  see  also 
Col.  414).       In    2  Tim.  4 10    he    is    thus    alluded    to: 

•  Demas  forsook  me,  having  loved  this  present  world, 
and  went  to  Thessalonica. '  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
beyond  what  may  be  inferred  or  conjectured  from  these 
allusions. 

He  is  enumerated  in  the  Mist  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  our 
Lord '  compiled  by  the  Pseudo-Dorotheus  of  Tyre  {Chr.  Pascfu, 
Bonn  ed.,  2 121)  and  is  stated  to  have  become  a  priest  of  idols  in 


assigned  the  particular  heresy  about  the  resurrection  which  in 
a  Tim.  2 17  is  attributed  to  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus. 

DEMETRIUS  (Ahmhtrioc  [A«V]— /.<•.,  of,  or 
belonging  to,  Demeter,  a  proper  name  of  very  common 
occurrence  among  the  Greeks). 

I.  Demetrius  I.,  sumamed  Soter,^  king  of  Syria, 
son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  sent  in  his 
early  youth  to  Rome  as  a  hostage,  the  throne  mean- 
while being  occupied  by  his  imcle  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes (see  Antiochus,  2).  After  some  time  he 
effected  his  escape  to  Tripolis  (chiefly  through  the  aid 
of  the  historian  Polybius),  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Antioch  where  he  proclaimed  himself  king,  securing 
his  position  by  putting  to  death  his  cousin  Antiochus 
Eupator  (Antiochus,  3),  and  Lysias  (i  Mace.  7  ;  162 
RC).  He  lost  no  time  in  pleasing  the  Hellenizing 
party  by  sendmg  Bacchides  to  instal  Alcimus  as  high- 

1  He  received  this  honorary  designation  on  account  of  his 
delivering  the  Babylonians  frtrai  the  satrap  Heraclides. 
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priest  (see  Bacchides,  Alcimus).  The  disturbances 
caused  by  the  latter  need  not  here  be  described  ;  the 
SyTian  general  Nicanor  [^.t/.]  was  defeated  at 
Capharsalama  (726^),  and  at  Adasa  (739^).  A 
warning  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Demetrius  not  to 
interfere  with  the  Jews ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Less 
than  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Nicanor  a  fresh 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place  ;  the  Judaean 
power  was  seriously  crippled  (chap.  9,  160  B.C.  ;  see 
further  Bacchides).  Seven  years  later  Demetrius, 
disputing  the  sovereignty  with  Alexander  Balas, 
endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Maccabean  party  (chap.  10),  and  after  some 
hostilities  died  flghting  his  rival  ^  {^w.  49/.  ;  150  B.C. ). 
See  Maccabees,  §  5. 

2.  Demetrius  II.,  NicStor,  son  of  the  above,  who 
had  been  living  in  exile  in  Crete,  came  over  to 
Cilicia  to  avenge  his  father's  ill  success  in  147  B.C., 
and  secured  a  powerful  follower  in  the  person  of 
Apollonius  (y.r.,  2).  An  engagement  took  place  at 
Ashdod,  and  Apollonius  was  decisively  beaten  ( i  Mace 
1067^).  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  hands  were 
unexpectedly  strengthened  by  the  secession  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor  (see  Ptolemy,  i),  who  transferred  to 
him  his  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Balas  (see  Alexander,  2).  Alexander  was  put  to 
flight  and  Demetrius  became  king  in  145  B.C.  (11 19). 
A  treaty  by  which  Jonathan  obtained  favourable 
concessions  was  concluded  (Maccabees,  §  5),  and 
Demetrius,  believing  his  position  secure,  took  the  un- 
wise step  of  discharging  his  regular  troops,  who  at 
once  went  over  to  Tryphon,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
son  of  Alexander  Balas  (llsS^  ;  see  Tryphon). 
Profiting  by  the  approach  of  a  disturbance,  Jonathan 
obtained  fresh  concessions  from  Demetrius  on  the 
undersionding  that  Tryphon's  rebellion  in  Antioch 
should  be  put  down.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished ;  but  when  Jonathan  saw  that  Demetrius  showed 
no  signs  of  carrying  out  his  promises  he  was  easily 
persuaded  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  Tryphon. 
Demetrius'  princes  entered  Judaea  and  after  a  temporary 
success  were  routed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hazor 
(1163^).  Another  invasion  was  meditated  in  B.C. 
144,  but  was  successfully  warded  off  by  Jonathan's 
skilful  generalship  (1224^).  The  scene  suddenly 
changed  when  Tryphon  usurped  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  endeavoured,  with  some  success,  to  reduce  Judaea. 
Jonathan  was  dead  and  Simon  busied  himself  in 
strengthening  the  defences.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Demetrius  II.,  who,  to  obtain  Simon's  support,  readily 
granted  all  the  Jewish  demands  including  even  a 
complete  immunity  from  taxation  *  (1831  ^).  Trusting 
Simon  to  continue  the  struggle  against  Tryphon, 
Demetrius  marched  to  Persia,  partly  for  conquest, 
partly  to  acquire  auxiliaries ;  but  he  was  captured 
by  Mithridates  I.  (see  Persia)  and  imprisoned,  his 
place  in  Syria  being  taken  by  his  younger  brother 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (i  Mace.  \^\  ff.  \  see  Antiochus,  5). 
From  non-biblical  sources  we  know  that,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  years,  he  resimied  the  throne  (128  B.C.), 
quarrelled  with  Ptolemy  Physkon  and  his  froUgi 
Alexander  Zabinas,  and  was  finally  conquered  at 
Damascus,  after  fleeing  from  which  place  he  was 
murdered  at  Tyre  in  125  B.C.  (cp  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.93). 

3.  A  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the  chief  instigator  of 
the  tumult  in  the  interests  of  his  craft  which  brought  Paul's 
mission  in  that  city  to  a  close  (Acts  19  ^ff.).  See  Diana,  |  2, 
Ephesus.  The  conjecture  that  he  figures  again  in  3  Jn,ja 
as  a  convert  to  Christianity,  precarious  at  best,  l>ecomes 
singularly  so  when  the  commonness  of  the  name  is  considered. 

4.  A  Christian  mentioned  with  commendation  in  3  In.  {p.  12). 
That  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  epistle  is  sometimes  inferred  ;  but 

1  If  we  follow  RV  (after  A**,  etc.)  and  read  '  the  army  of 
Alexander  fled,'  it  would  seem  that  v.  49  and  p.  50  must  belong 
to  two  different  accounts.  See  more  fully  Jos.  AnU  xiil.  2  4  and 
cp  Cambr.  Bible,  ad  loc 

2  Xhis  independence  gained  by  the  Jews  was  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  era;  cp  Chronologv,  |  1. 
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the  inference  has  no  more  stringency  than  that  mentioned  in 
no.  3.  s.  A.  C. 

DEMONS.     Demons  are  a  survival  from  an  earlier 
fJEiitb ;  continued  belief  in  them  is  due  to  the  conserva- 
Aa  ftmd    ^*^®   instincts   of  the   ordinary   religious 
\^  mind,  and  is  thus  particularly  character- 

survey,  jg^j^  q£  ^g  popular  religion.  For  this 
reason  references  to  demons  scarcely  occur  in  the  earlier 
OT  literature,  which  is  so  largely  prophetic.  Such  refer- 
ences increase  in  frequency,  however,  in  the  later  Jewish 
writings,  and  are  numerous  in  NT ;  this  is  due  partly  to 
the  foreign  influences  (Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek) 
imder  which  the  Jews  came  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  beliefs,  after  being 
transformed,  lent  themselves  as  explanations  of  some  of 
the  religious  problems  that  were  arising. 

For  the  Gk.  (Hellenistic)  term  5aifx6yioy  or  ScUfiuw 
(see  below,  §  6),  whence  the  English  term   '  demon ' 
_  is    derived,    Hebrew    possesses    no    clear 

.  -.«,  equivalent.  Aaifidyiov  occiu^  in  the  LXX 
"^"^-  only  in  Dt.32i7  Ps.  906  95s  IO637  Is. 
1321  34 14  663 II  [BA]  and  in  Tobit ;  yet  it  re- 
presents no  fewer  than  five  Hebrew  words,  viz., 
'i in,  gad,  sd*tr,  siyyi,  and  i^rf  (Dt.32i7  Ps.  IO637.  cp 
916,  where  0  reads  nri  for  -nr*).  Of  these  the  first  is 
a  general  term  for  false  gods  ;  details  as  to  the  second 
and  the  third  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Fortune  and 
Satyr,  and  as  to  the  fourth  in  Wild  Beasts;  only  the 
last  is  translated  '  demon '  in  RV. 

Similar  objects  of  popular  superstition  are  Lilith, 
AzAZEL,  ASMODEUS  (in  Tobit),  and  probably  the 
'horse-leech'  of  Prov.  30x5  (see  Horse-i^ech).  For 
details  of  these  also  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
separate  articles.  Closely  connected  with  the  present 
subject  is  the  practice  of  consulting  the  dead,*  to  which 
we  have  reference  in  the  earliest  narrative  literature 
(i  S.  28).     See  Divination,  §  4. 

Jewish  demonology,  then,  is  the  result  of  the  survival 

of  primitive  Hebrew   (Semitic)  beliefs,   which,   having 

«  "Pi-imfi^vA    ^^^"^  neither  suppressed  by,  nor  wholly 


Burviyals. 


assimilated  to,  the  prophetic  religion. 


were  quickened  by  contact  with  Baby- 
lonia, Persia,  and  Greece  (cp  0's  use  of  Stuyubviov,  as 
above,  §  2).  The  chief  primitive  survivals  in  the  Jewish 
belief  are  the  quasi-divine  character  of  these  beings  as 
shown  by  the  saorifices  offered  to  them  (Dt.  32 17,  cp  Bar. 
47  I  Cor.  10 ao  Ps.  IO637  Lev.  177;  cp  further,  in  0, 
Is.  663 II,  and  the  sacrifice  to  Azazel  [q.v.']  described 
in  Lev.  16),  their  undefined  yet  local  character  shown  by 
their  association  with  waste  places  ( Is.  13  ai  34 14,  cp  Rev. 
I82  Bar.  435,  and  [\'g.]  Tob.  83),  and  their  connection 
with  animals,  indicated  by  their  sharing  the  waste  places 
with  wild  beasts  (foregoing  references,  and  Mk.  1 13), 
and  the  meaning  of  such  a  term  as  ii'irim  (hairy  ones, 
goats) ;  on  the  similar  character  of  the  Arabian  jinn, 
see  Robertson  Smith's  Rel.  Sem.^  120/: 

The  term  that  is  most  generic  in  character  is  certainly 

iidim,     Unfortimately  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 

jt_-_        doubtful,  for   the  view   that   it  signifies 

4.  seoim.  .j^j,^,  (5^|(ihlau  and  Volck's  Gesenius) 
cannot  be  said  to  be  well  supported.  The  cognate 
word  in  Assyrian  {Hdu)  denotes  the  gods  or  genii 
who,  in  the  form  of  huge  winged  bulls,  guard  the 
entrances  of  the  temples  {COT  1 40).  In  both  passages 
(exilic  or  post-exilic)  where  Sedtm  occurs  in  OT  it  is  used 
quite  generally  of  illegitimate  objects  of  worship  (Dt. 
32 17  Ps.  106 37),  and  in  the  Pesh.  itdd  is  the  equivalent 
of  d<ufi6yL0v.  In  the  later  Jewish  writings  the  lidim 
are  firequently  referred  to  as  noxious  spirits  (see  Buxtorf, 
Lgx.t  S.V.);  this  they  have  not  definitely  become  in  the 

1  [In  the  age  of  the  Gospels  and  of  Josephus  the  spirits  of  the 
(wicked)  dead  were  certainly  described  as  SaCfxovet  or  &ufi<ivia 
asiidlm.  While  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors  was  at  its  height, 
however,  the  wicked  dead  were  disregarded,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
good  were  honoured  as  tldklm  (i  S.  28  13  ;  cp.  Is.  19 3  (9).  It 
IS  best  therefore  to  treat  necromancy  separately ;  see  Divina- 
tion, I  4.] 
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OT  (on  the  iedlm  see  further  Dr.  and  Di.  on  Dt  82 17  ; 
Hi.,  Now.  on  Hos.l2i2  (read  onr^  for  omc) ;  Che. 
Psalms,  258 ;  OPs.  334 ;  G.  Hofimann,  Ueber  einige 
phonikische  Inschriften,  55,  n.  i).  See  Shaddai,  §  2, 
and  cp  SiDDiM,  Vale  of. 

When  angels  came  to  be  differentiated  as  helpful  and 
harmful,  and,  later,  as  good  and  bad  (seeANGEi^,  §5), 
5  DamonA  ^^  harmful  or  bad  angels  closely  re- 
and  an^ala  sembled  demons  ;  the  difference  between 
^^  *  the  two  became,  in  consequence,  less  and 
less.  Speculations  on  the  difference  may  be  found  in 
Enoch  ;  the  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  Mohammedan 
theology,  where,  e.g. ,  it  is  disputed  whether  Iblis  was  an 
angel  or  a  demon.  G.  B.  G. 

The  classical  inferiority  of  datfjuav  (and  datfi6yioy)  to 
dc6s  finds  its  lowest  depth  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  most  plainly  so  in  the  New. 

Even  as  early  as  Homer  the  general  equivalence  of  the  two 

words  ((?</.  21 195  201)  was  varied  by  the  frequent  distinction 

between  Of 6^  as  the  personality  {deus\  and 

6.  NT  UBag6.  Saifiuif  as  the  more  abstract,  less  nameable 
injfJuence  {numen),  and  by  the  sense  of  luck- 
lessness  in  the  adjective  haiti.6vio^  {Od.  18  406),  as  well  as  by 
such  epithets  for  haiumy  as  koko^  and  <rrvyfp6^.  In  post- 
Homenc  Greek  the  inferiority  grew  in  distinctness  and  degree, 
and  gathered  round  itself  more  and  more  a  sense  of  evil ;  and, 
while  Saifnav  (tiirmon)  never  altogether  ceased  in  profane  Greek 
to  be  a  vox  media,  the  tendency  to  degradation  overwhelmingly 
prevailed.  Thus  the  word  that  stood  to  Hesiod  (O//.  121)  for 
the  benignant  souls  of  heroes  of  the  golden  age,  served  Plato 
{Lys.  223)  for  an  evil  apparition,  and  the  tragedians  (>Esch.  Ag. 
156^,  Soph.  O  T  1 194)  and  the  Attic  orators  (Zyf.  2  78)  for  gloomy 
genii  of  misfortune,  often  attached  to  families  or  to  mdividuals ; 
and  finally  Plutarch  (probably  under  the  influence  of  Eastern 
and  Alexandrian  dualism)  included  in  its  category  the  SaCfiovti 
4>av\oi,  to  whom  he  attributed  all  that  was  barbarous  and  cruel 
(De  de/ectu  orac.  14). 

The  sense  of  evil  spirit  for  dai/i6yiov  is  in  the  NT 
quite  unmistakable. 

AaCfjuuv  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX,  except  once  in  k*  ^^^t 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  appears  but  twice  in  the  NT, 
viz.  in  Mt.  and  Mk.'s  accounts  of  the  Gerasene  demoniac  (Mt. 
8  31  Mk.  5  12 ;  not  in  Ti.  WH  in  the  second  pKLssage).  Perhaps 
iaifi^vkov — neut.  of  adj.  icufiovioK  (cp  to  Btlov) — supplanted 
Saiftotv  as  representing  even  more  fitly  the  abstract  and  unname- 
able.  Cp  £eu/bu$via  Koiva,  Plat.  A/ol.  26  B  and  ^^i^a  6ain,6via, 
Acts  17  18. 

The  word  daifiSyiov  (used  in  the  NT  about  sixty 
times),  best  reproduced  as  'daemon,'  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  genii  in  the  worst  form,  evil  spirits  possess- 
ing human  beings,  though  it  is  used  occasionally  of  evil 
spirits  in  general  (Ja.  219),  and  once  (as  above.  Acts 
17 18)  of  heathen  gods  of  an  inferior  order,  as  well  as 
three  times  in  one  passage  ( i  Cor.  10  20/. )  of  evil  spirits 
working  in  the  backgroimd  of  idolatry.  (See  TA€ 
Thinker,  May  1895.  i) 

The  identity  of  dermon  and  evil  spirit  is  obvious  from  such 
passages  as  Lk.  82  and  1  Tim.  4  i,  and  from  the  comparison  of 
such  passages  as  Mk.  1  26  and  Lk.  4  35,  Mk.  8  30  and  Jn.  10  20, 
Rev.  16 13  and  14. 

The  accounts  of  evil  spirits  as  possessing  are  confined 
to  the  Synoptists  and  Acts,  though  the  idea  crops  up 
also  in  Jn.,  only  however  in  720  848/  52,  and  lOao/i 
(doufJLOvl^ofuu  and  ^eii'  baifjMviov,  said  of  Jesus  himself), 
and  never  as  actually  posited  by  the  writer. 

The  period  immediately  embracing  the  Christian  era 
saw  a  vast  development  of  the  idea  of  daemons  or  genii, 

7  Con-  ^^^^^^  ^^y  ^  traced  to  the  survival  of 
tAintMiraTv  ^^^^  animistic  conceptions  in  a  higher 

bSiS^  stage  of  culture  (see  Tylor,  Prim.  Cult. , 
chap.  14/. ).  For  our  present  purpose  it 
is  most  important  to  refer  to  the  Persian,  the  Hellenistic- 
Jewish,  and  the  Talmudic  beliefs.  We  shall,  however, 
here  limit  ourselves  to  the  second  of  these  classes  of 
evidence,  which  appeals  most  to  ordinary  educated 
readers  (see  also  below,  §  11,  and  cp  Persia). 

On  the  philosophic  basis  of  the  Platonic  Ideal  or  Forms^  and 
the  Stoic  Logoi  or  Reasons,  combined  with  the  Hebrew  con- 
ception of  angels.  Philo  had  bridged  over  his  dualistic  gulf 
between  God  ana  the  world  with  intermediate  bcinj^s,  some 
*  blessed '  and  others  *  profane ' ;  the  incorporeal  souls  bemg  puro 

1  An  article  by  the  present  wrriter  on  '  St.  Paul's  view  of  tbt 
Greek  Gods.' 
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and  hovering  in  the  aifj  which  was  full  of  them,  some  of  ihcm, 
however,  descending  into  bodies  and  so  becoming;  impure. 
These  'souls'  are  identified  by  him  with  the  *ant;eU  of  Moscs 
and  the  'daemons'  of 'other  philosophers'  (dV  Lonf.  Lin^.  35  ; 
de  Gigant.  a-4).  A  kindred  l>elief  in  da.mons  as  K<»(>d  and  evil 
media  of  divine  action  pervaded  the  cosmulogy  oi  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  Nco-Platonists  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century  a.d.  (Hatch,  Il.hb.  Lect.  2\t  j^.  ;  Zeller,  Die  Phil,  der 
Grieck.  iii.  l(^)  291) ;  and  Kpictetus,  alx)ut  the  same  date,  held 
that  'all  things  were  full  of  ^ods  and  d.-emons'  {ZclUr^ 
iii.  IC)  745).  Joscphus  also  (seeknitj,  like  Phiio,  to  conciliate 
Jewish  and  heathen  views)  testilu-s  to  the  prevalence  of  a  similar 
belief  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  his  description  makes  the 
daemons  exclusively  iroi^pwi'  a»^po>n-wi/  vv^v^korttO-  (--/  nt.  viii.  25; 
/f/vii.  t>3).  On  the  Talniudic  evidence  for  the  contem|K)rary 
Jewish  acceptance  (doubtless  devclop>ed  under  Parsee  influence) 
of  a  countless  number  of  spirits,  good  anil  bad,  and  leuion>»  of 
daemons  lying  in  wait  for  men,  see  F.dersheim,  Life  0/ Jcsus^ 
Ap.  xiii.,  and  cp  Weber,  Altsyn,  Thenl.  242^! 

The  number,  prominence,  and  activity,  therefore,  of 
evil  spirits  in  the  NT  is  in  general  harmony  with  the 
views  of  the  times. 

Germinal  ideas  of  possession  are  to  be  found  even  in 
Homer  (C>^.  6396,  where  a  Saifjuay  (rri'yfpdt  causes  a 
wasting  sickness).  The  verb  daifiopav 
represents  insanity  in  -'Kschylus(<l'^j^//r. 
566),  Euripides  {Phirn.  888),  Arist()i)hanes  [The^m. 
1054) and  Plutarch  (  \'it.  Marccll.  20)  ;  whilst  Herotlotus 
{479),  Euripides  [Bacch.  298^  ),  and  other  writers  attri- 
bute to  divine  possession  the  frenzy  of  the  Hacchantrs 
and  Corybantes.  To  a  sense  of  the  same  myslencjus 
power  may  be  traced  Herodotus' s  name  Ipri  vovcoi 
for  epilepsy  (Hippocrates,  400  B.C.,  attributed  the 
disease  to  natural  causes),  and  the  phr.ise  of  the 
Greek  physician  Areta;us  (ist  century,  .\.  D. ),  Salfxovoi 
c/s  t6¥  dvOpofirov  elaoSos.  That  the  nations  with  whom 
the  Jews  in  later  times  were  brought  into  contact  held 
similar  views  in  systematised  forms  has  often  l>een 
shown  (see  below,  §  11),  and  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
though  not  originating  in  any  one  of  these  forms,  the 
popular  belief  of  the  Jews  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
beliefs  of  their  neighlx^urs.  That  belief,  as  reflected  in 
the  NT,  regards  the  d.tmons  (which  are  s[)irils  entirely 
evil)  as  a  definite  class  of  beings,  injuriously  affecting, 
mostly  internally  and  by  possession,  the  human,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  Gerasene  swine)  the  animal  person- 
ality, the  subjects  being  usually  described  as  daifiovi- 
^6fi€¥oi,  '  datmonised '  (all  the  Gospels,  though  only 
once  each  in  Lk.  andjn. ) — the  less  classical  form  of 
dcufioyujfiepoi^  and  the  equivalent  of  Josephus's  ol  irtrb 
r(av  Saifiofiwy  Xa/M^aydfievoi,  by  which  phrase  is  justified 
the  rendering  'possessed.*  The  moral  connexion  of 
daemons  in  the  NT  is  subordinate.  Without  doubt 
they  are  regarded  as  diametrically  (though  by  no  means 
with  dualistic  etjuality)  opposed  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  thfeir  subjugation  is  looked  up>on  (especially  by 
Lk. )  as  his  primary  healing  function  and  as  the  sign 
above  all  others  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come 
(Lk.  13  3a  11  20).  Their  moral  and  spiritual  influence 
is  recognised  in  Jesus*  parable  of  the  unclean  spirit 
(Ml  1243  Lk.  11 24) ;  in  what  I*aul  says  of  the  •  table  of 
daemons '  ( 1  Cor.  10  20/  ) ;  in  the  '  doctrines  of  daemons ' 
of  I  Tim.  4 1,  and  in  Rev.  9ao,  where  the  worshipping  of 
daemons  (cp  Dt.  32i7  ©)  is  another  expression  for 
idolatry.  This  moral  and  spiritual  evil  in  the  daemonic 
world  is  also  certainly  kept  in  view  whenever  the  NT 
writers  speak  of  the  opposition  of  God  and  the  devil 
(Ja.47);  of  the  subjugation  thenceforth  by  Christ  of 
the  kingdom  of  evil  (Lk.  IO18/.  ijn.  38  Rom.  I620); 
and  of  the  final  destruction  (Mk.124  Mt.  829)  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  in  the  lake  of  fire  ( Rev.  '20 10),  after 
a  period  of  relative  independence  which  finds  its  counter- 
pairt  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  freedom  of  man. 

The  effects  of  daemonic  possession  which  are  constantly 

1  [On  this  second  theory  relative  to  the  demons,  viz.,  that  they 
are  the  spirits  of  the  (wicked)  dead,  see  Schwallv,  Das  Leben 
nock  dem  Tode^  'Q^j^i  where,  on  the  ground  of  tneir  residence 
in  the  tombs  and  of  the  passage  from  Joscphus  referred  to  above, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  two  demoniacs  in  Mt.  8  28  were  (thought 
themselves)  possessed  by  spirits  of  the  dead.] 
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prominent  in  the  Synoptists,  however,  appear ingoccasion- 
9  Common  ^^'^  '"  ^"*  ^^^  *"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^*^  19 16), 


effects. 


are  physical  and  psychical,  and  must  be 


distinguished  from  Satanic  influence  such 
as  that  upon  David  in  i  Ch.  21 1,  or  upon  Judas  in  Jn.  13 
227.  It  is  not  a  mere  influence  :  it  is  a  besetting  internal 
malady.  This  form  of  possession,  which  presupposes 
a  large  development  of  the  belief  in  daemons,  is  dis- 
tinctive of  late  Jewish  times,  as  we  see  not  only  from  the 
Gospels,  but  also  from  the  references  of  Josephus  (especi- 
ally Ant.  viii.  2$),  and  from  the  quasi-professional  status 
of  Jewish*  (as  previously  of  Egyptian  and  Persian) 
exorcists  (Acts  19 13  [ire/wepx^A'^*''^*']  ^^^'  ^38  Mt  I227  ; 
Justin.  Apol.26  Trypho,  311  ;  Phny.  //.V3O2).  as  well 
as  from  the  many  methods  of  expulsion  recorded  in  the 
Talmudic  writings  (Kdersheim,  Life  0/  Jesus,  Ap.  xvi. ; 
cp  Jos.  A  Tit.  viii.  25  BJ  vii.  63  ;  Solomon's  ring  and  the 
root  baaras).^ 

One  point  to  be  carefully  noted  is  that,  whilst  at  times 
disease  is  attributed  to  daemons,  possession  is  not  a 
comprehensive  word  for  disease  in  general.  The  practice 
of  the  Synoptists  in  this  respect  is  not  quite  uniform. 

They  all,  in  their  summary  records  of  healings  agree  in 
distinguishing  the  dxmonlsed  from  the  sick  (Mt.  lOs  Mk.  1  32 
Lk.  6  \T  /.)y  while  Mt.  (424)  expressly  distinguishes  them 
also  from  the  lunatic  ((r«Ai7i'ia^o/*«»^i).  They  all  likewise,  in  the 
mention  of  individual  cases,  agree  in  speaking  of  maladies 
without  making  any  reference  to  possession  (Mt.  927-31  L4c. 
17  ix-19  Mk.  7  32-37).  Out  of  twelve  individual  cases  which 
Mk.  re.ords,  ei^ht  are  so  presented ;  and,  in  the  six  of  these 
recorded  by  Mt.  and  Lk.,  as  well  as  in  cases  peculiar  to  them, 
reference  to  possession  is  also  absent.  Mk.,  in  the  four  remain- 
ing cases,  con  lines  possession  to  psychical  maladies,  such  as 
insanity  and  epiUpsy ;  Mi.  and  Lk.  add  cases  in  which  posses- 
sion takes  the  form  of  purely  bodily  disease — dumbness,  Lk. 
11  14  Mt.  ^i^/. ;  dumbness  and  blindness,  Mt.  1222;  cur\'ature 
of  ihe  spine,  Lk.  13  10-17.  The  comparison  of  these  agreements 
and  diflerences  suggests  that  the  tendency  to  account  for  purely 
b<xiily  disease  by  possession  was  a  tendency,  not  of  Mt.  and  Lk. 
themselves,  but  of  a  source  or  sources  used  by  them  but  unknown 
to  Mk.  (see  Schur.//'/^,  vol.  xviii.,  1892X 

The  drift  of  the  evidence  seems  to  carry  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  idea  of  possession  was  associated,  in 
the  main,  with  psychical  disease  (cp  also  Mk.  615  Lk. 
733  Jn.  720),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  hints  thrown 
out  here  and  there  that  this  affliction  was  of  all  afllictions 
the  direst  and  most  impracticable.  The  peculiar  em- 
phasis laid  by  Jesus  upon  the  power  given  to  the 
missionary  disciples  to  expel  demons  (Mt.  lOi  and 
parallels)  ;  the  special  exultation  of  the  Seventy  upon 
their  return,  '  Even  the  diemons  are  subject  unto  us ' 
(Lk.  IO17);  the  intense  amazement  at  the  ease  with 
which  Jesus  cast  out  the  spirits  {e.g.,  Lk.  436),  dispens- 
ing with  the  more  elaborate  incantations  and  manipula- 
tions of  the  professional  exorcist ;  •  the  helplessness  of 
will  in  the  possessed  ;  their  identification  of  themselves 
with  the  dasmon,  their  aversion  to  deliverance  (Lk.  939). 
and  the  wrench  with  which  the  deliverance  was  some- 
times effected  (Mk.124);  the  fact  that  Jesus  never  in 
these  cases  called  for  faith,  but  seems  to  have  felt  that 
only  some  external  force,  acting  in  spite  of  the  subjects 
of  the  disease,  could  free  them  from  it ;  all  these  con- 
siderations point  to  psychical,  nervous  disorder,  which 
could,  of  course,  manifest  itself  in  various  forms. 

There  is  no  sign  on  the  part  of  Jesus  any  more  than 
on  the  pai^  of  the  evangelists,  of  mere  accommodation 
10.  Attitude  of  ^°  ^^^  f"'^^"^^belief.  It  is  true  that 
jMna^  '  ^'^^'^^    ^s  "^^  metaphoncally  m  the 

•leans.  rebuke  of  Peter  (Mt.  I623)  and  that 

'unclean  spirit*  (irvfvfm  dKdBaprov)  is  figurative  in 
Mt.  1243.      Accommodation  is  just  admissible  in   the 

1  Gebhardt  and  Hamack^  Texle^  viiL,  last  part,  107. 

S  The  plant  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  Baaras  was  prob- 
ably a  strange-looking  crucifer  described  by  Tristram,  Landof 
Moah^  who  found  it  near  Callirrhoe. 

S  In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Gerasene  demooiac,  Jesus 
appears  to  have  found  it  advisable  to  follow  the  precedent  of 
Jewish  exorcists  ^os.  ^1*/.  viii.  2  5)  and^  give  the  demoniac  a 
visible  proof  of  his  deliverance,  though  in  a  way  not  suggested 
by  them.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  word  exor^ 
cism  is  never  applied  to  Jesus'  method  of  expuUicm,  though  the 
Jews  in  Acts  19 13  are  called  exorcists. 
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commission  to  the  disciples  (Mt.  108),  in  Jesus'  exulta- 
tion at  their  success  (Lk.  IO17/I),  and  his  reproof  of 
their  failure  (Mt.  ITao) ;  or  the  phraseology  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  coloured  by  the  belief  of  the  writers  (as 
also  in  Mk.  1 34,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  d.'Kmons  is 
described  as  superhuman).  Acceptance  of  the  current 
belief  is  clearly  at  the  basis  of  Jesus'  argument  with  the 
Pharisees  in  Lk.  11 16^.  however,  and  this  is  quoted  by 
Keim  as  irrefragable  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
indefinite  multiplication  of  spirits,  and  the  grotesque 
functions  ascribed  to  them  in  contemporary  and  later 
Jewish  literature,  and  the  wholesale  belief  in  possession 
in  the  second  century  A.D. ,  find  no  favour  with  Jesus  or 
his  biographers  or  in  NT  literature  generally.  While 
the  existence  of  Satan's  ministers  is  recognised,  the 
tendency  is  rather  to  concentrate  the  influences  for  evil 
in  Satan  himself.  Finally,  that  Jesus  believed  in  the 
power  of  others  besides  himself  and  his  disciples  to 
expel  daemons  in  some  sense,  at  any  rate,  seems  clear 
in  the  presence  of  such  passages  as  Mt.  12  27  Lk.  11 19, 
where  he  attributes  the  power  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Pharisees  ;  he  recognises  also  the  fact  that  similar  suc- 
cess was  attained  by  some  who  used  his  name  without 
actually  following  him  (Mk.  938),  or  without  being  more 
than  professed  disciples  (Mt.  722).  j.  M. 

The  chief  foreign  influence  on  Jewish  demonology 
was  no  doubt  Babylonian.  It  was  partly  direct,  partly 
11    Othar  ^"^'^^^'-     ^^^  though  Iranian  superstition 

■ . .  had  an  internal  principle  of  development, 

it  was  early  fertilised  from  Babylonia.  For 
instance,  the  seven  devas  or  arch-demons  of  Zoroastrian- 
ism  are  a  reflection  of  the  seven  evil  or  destructive 
spirits  who  play  such  a  part  in  Babylonian  mythology 
(see  Maspero,  Daxvn  of  Civ.  634,  776),  and  who  in  a 
famous  incantation  are  called  '  the  Seven '  (see  Zimmem's 
translation  of  the  text,  Vater,  Sohn  u.  FUrsprechcr,  7/. 
['96]),  and  the  supposed  capacity  of  the  formula  of  the 
Ahuna-vairya  to  drive  away  the  devas  is  but  a  sub- 
limated form  of  the  Babylonian  belief  in  the  recitation 
of  the  hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence,  even  when  a  Jewish 
belief,  such  as  the  grouping  of  seven  demons,  char- 
acteristic of  Jewish  popular  superstition  (Mt.  I245  Lk. 
11 26  Mk.  I69  Lk.  82),  appears  to  be  shaped  by  Persian 
influences  (for  names  of  demons  of  Persian  origin 
besides  Asmodeus  \q.v.'\  see  Hamburger,  -^^  ii.  1 
281),  it  is  very  possible  that  Babylonia  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Persia.  The  doctrine  of  '  disease- possession  * 
among  the  Jews  may  very  well  have  been  taught  in  pre- 
exilic  times ;  ^  but  it  b  probable  that  it  was  when  the 
Jews  were  conscious  of  the  displeasure  of  their  God,  and 
when  they  became  more  and  more  exposed  to  foreign 
influences,  that  this  doctrine  attained  its  full  dimensions, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  NT.  It  is  not  so  much  from  Persia 
as  from  Egypt  and  Babylon  that  the  stimulus  for  its 
development  was  derived.  The  Egyptian  view  described 
in  Orig.  c.  Cg/s.Ss^  (Schtirer),  that  the  human  body 
was  divided  into  thirty-six  members,  and  that  with  each 
of  these  was  connected  a  separate  demon,  by  rebuking 
whom  a  member  could  be  cured  of  disease,  is  but  a 
more  specialised  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  BooJk  of  the 
Dead.^  The  doctrine  of  disease  among  the  ancient 
Babylonians  was  that  the  swarming  demons  could  enter 
a  man's  body  and  cause  sickness.  On  a  fi-agment  of 
a  tablet  Budge  has  found  six  evil  spirits  mentioned  by 
name.  The  first  attacked  the  head  ;  the  second,  the 
lips  ;  the  third,  the  forehead  ;  the  fourth,  the  breast  ; 
the  fifth,  the  viscera  ;  the  sixth,  the  hand.^  It  was  the* 
duty  of  the  exorcist  to  expel  these  demons  by  incanta- 
tions, and  the  Zoroastrians  believed  that  Zarathustra, 

1  (The  sacrifices  to  the  ie'trlm  [2K.  238,  as  emended  by 
G.  Hoffmann.  ZATtFijys  ('82);  Lev.  17 7]  may  have  been  in 
part  designea  to  avert  diseases  (cp  the  Arabian  belief  in  jinn 
described  by  We.  Ar.  HeiH.  138, 2nd  ed.  154  ;  WRS  Rel.  Sem.^ 
X2o).     Cp  also  the  rite  of  Azazel.  ] 

S  For  the  ancient  Egyptian  belief,  cp  Maspero,  Deeum  of  Civ. 

•  TSBA  6  422  ['78I ;  cp  Maspero,  Dawn  of  Civ.  683,  780. 
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by  reciting  the  formula  called  the  Ahuna-vairya,  '  caused 
all  the  devas  to  vanish  in  the  groimd  who  aforetime 
flew  about  the  earth  in  human  shape. '  ^  The  Zoroastrian 
religion,  therefore,  gave  its  adherents  some  rest  from  this 
baleful  belief.  Fidelity  to  its  law  could  avert  the  danger 
which  arose  from  the  existence  of  the  devas  created  by 
Angra-mainyu.  That  was  also  a  part  of  the  mission 
of  the  Law  as  consolidated  by  Ezra,  and  above  all  of  a 
greater  than  either  Moses  or  Ezra.  The  '  authority 
and  power  *  with  which  Jesus  Christ  '  commanded  the 
unclean  spirits '  (Lk.  4 36)  astonished  his  contemporaries, 
and  contrasts  even  with  the  comparative  facility  ascribed 
to  Zarathustra.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
similar  phenomena  to  those  described  in  the  Gospels 
are  still  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  savage  districts,  but 
also  in  countries  of  an  ancient  civilisation  such  as  India 
and  China. 

On  this  subject  see  J.  L.  Nevins,  Demon  Possession  and 
allied  Themes  ;  being  an  inductive  Study  of  Phenomena  of  our 
own  Times  (Chicago,  New  York,  and  I'oronto,  1895).  Of 
Babylonian  demonology  we  still  lack  an  adequate  presentation. 
Among  the  older  books  Lenormant's  La  magie  chez  us  Chaldiens 
(xst  ed.,  1874)  bears  most  directly  on  the  subject.  For  evidence 
of  the  long-continued  influence  of  Babylonian  on  Jewish  super- 
stition, see  Stflbe,  JUiisch-babylonische  Zatd>ertexte  ('95). 
On  Zoroastrian  beliefs,  see  the  translation  of  the  Zcndavesta  in 
SBE.  The  reduction  of  the  heathen  gods  to  mere  dai/i<ivia, 
which  we  find  accomplished  in  the  later  biblical  writings,  finds 
its  parallel  in  the  conversion  of  the  'bright'  beings  of  the  old 
Ar>-an  mythology  into  the  evil  demons  of  the  Persian  (see 
Persia^;  see  further  the  articles  'Geister,'  *  Magie,'  *Zau- 
berei,'  'Aberglaubc'  in  Hamburger's  RE,  also  F.  C.  Cony- 
beare,  *  The  Demonology  of  the  NT'  in /g  A',  1894-1897  ;  W.  R. 
New^bold,  *  Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes,*  AV«/  World^ 
Sept.  1897,  pp.  499i?: 

G.  B.  G.  §§  1-5  ;  J.  M.  §§  6-10  ;   T.  K.  C.  §  II. 

DEMOPHON  (AHM0<t)6»>N  [AV]),  one  of  the  com- 
mandants {aTpa-njyoi)  of  a  district  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  Judas  the  Maccabee  (2  Mace.  12  2). 

DEPOSIT.  The  OT  law  of  deposit  is  laid  down  in 
E  (Ex.  2*27-13  [6-12];  cp  the  paraphrase  in  Jos.  An/, 
iv.  8  38). 

With  the  exception  of  v.  9  [8]  the  law  is  clear.  Two 
kinds  of  deposit  are  specified :  (a)  money  (»]D3),  or  goods 
(d*V|  n3K^),|(<^)  ass,  ox,  sheep,  or  any  beast,  {d)  To  take 
the  second  group  of  cases  first :  if  the  deposit  be  stolen 
the  depositary  must  make  restitution  (xa  [n]).  Should 
it  be  torn  by  wild  beasts  the  production  of  a  piece  is 
sufficient  witness,  and  a  man  cannot  be  called  upon  to 
make  good  that  which  was  torn  (13  [12],  cp  Cattle,  §  9). 
WTiere  culpability  cannot  be  made  out  the  depositary 
swears  that  he  is  innocent  and  the  depositor  is  bound 
to  accept  his  word  (10/.  [9/.]).  {a)  In  cases  of  the 
first  description,  should  the  deposit  be  stolen,  the  thief, 
if  found,  must  restore  twofold  7  [6],  cp  v.  4  [3])  ;  if  the 
culprit  be  not  found  the  depositary  must  come  before 
the  Elohim  and  swear  that  he  has  not  put  his  hand  to  his 
neighbour's  property  (8  [7]).  The  result  must  have 
been  as  above  in  v.  uS  that  the  depositor  was  bound  to 
accept  his  word.  Verse  9  [8]  alone  remains  and  is  not 
easily  reconciled  with  the  foregoing  ;  it  may  be  a  later 
law  added  to  cover  general  cases  (both  a  and  b)  involv- 
ing alleged  gross  carelessness,  false  accusations,  and 
libel,  a 

The  later  law  of  Lev.  62-7  [5ai-26]  applies  the  law  of  thft 
'guilt  offering '  to  sin  and  trespass  in  '  a  matter  of  deposit '  (so 
RV ;  p^j5^ ;  irapa^m},  de/ositum).  The  only  case  here  con- 
templated, however,  is  that  in  which  voluntary  confession  is 
maae ;  the  penitent  depositary  is  to  make  restitution  in  full,  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  offer  a  ram  to  Yahw^.  Cp  Law 
AND  Justice,  §  17. 

The  use  of  the  words  irapa0))in},  irapari^i'flu,  iropoicara^in), 
and  irapaKaTanBtfat,  in  <S  (Lev.  62  a  Tob.  10 13  [12I  ['I  commit  ray 
daughter  unto  thee  in  special  trust  )  2  Mace.  3  10  15  925  Jer.  40  7 
41  xo)  sufficiently  explams  the  expressions  in  i  Tim.  6  ao  2  Tim, 
1 12  14  (RVmg.  •  deposit '  in  all  three  cases).  At  Jerusalem  (as 
at  Rome,  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere)  a  large  amount  of 

}  YasnaO  15,  in  Mills'  translation  (Zendav.  8  235). 

^,^*n'?Nn  in  to*.  8  9  [7  81,  as  in  Ex.  21 6  1  S.  2  25,  means  the 
divinity  as  represented  by  the  priestly  exponents  of  the  law  at 
the  sanctuary. 
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wealth  (*  which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  sacrifices/ 
but  was  in  fact  private  property)  was  consigned  to  the  safe 
custody  of  the  temple  (see  the  story  of  Hcliodorus  in  2  Mace.  8, 
where  in  v,  15  express  reference  is  made  to  the  '  law  concerning 
deposiu ').    See  Eaknest,  Pledge.    Cp  Diana,  |  3 

DEPUTY.  I.  \\^,  sdgdn.  Ass.  laknu,^  lit.  'one 
appointed,'  'set  over'  (^R»<aql  nfeMCON.  etc.),  the 
official  title  (a)  of  a  certain  officer  of  high  grade  under 
the  Babylonian  empire  (Jer.  51 23  28  57  Kzek.  23  6  12  23  ; 
see  also  Is.  4l25t ;  AV  usually  '  ruler  '  or  [Dan.  82  etc. 
|*3ip,  k^*3:d]  'governor,'  RV  or  RV"«.  'deputy';  (5^7 
wrdroi/s),  frequently  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
'governors'  {pa/n'th).  {b)  Of  certain  administrative 
officers  in  Judiea  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(EzraOa  Neh.  2 16  414  19  [8  13],  67  17  Is  12 40  13ii); 
mentioned  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  '  princes 
[lurim).     See  Govkknment,  §  26. 

2.  nns,  ^/taJt  (Esth.  89  93  AV).     Sec  Governor,  x. 

3.  3Jf3,  n/sfol^,  I  K.  22 47  [48]  [l(;2?<r  ©bl]  («<rT»jAa»Mewv  [A] 
yaa{€]i^  [  B  L ]).     F ee  K  dom ,  |  7. 

4.  tti^n-aTot,  Acts  13  7  etc.  RV  Proconsul  [^.v,].  Cp 
Cyprus,  §  4. 

DERBE  (AepBH  [Ti.  WH  ;  Str.].  AepBAi  [Hier. 
Synec.  675]).  Paul  visited  Derbc  at  least  twice  (Acts 
14  20  16 1),  and  probably  once  again,  in  his  third 
journey  (Acts  IS 23  'went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order ' ).  From  the  fact  that 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  places  in  which 
he  had  suffijred  persecution  (2  Tim.  3 11).  it  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  that  the  work  of  evangciis.ition  encountered 
no  obstacle  there.  That  success  attended  the  apostles 
at  Derbe  we  learn  from  Acts  142x.  (iaius,  one  of 
Paul's  companions  from  Corinth  to  Asia,  was  a  native 
of  the  town  (Acts  20 4). 

From  Steph.  Byz.  we  learn  that  the  town  was  called 
also  Ai\^€La,  '  which  in  the  Lycaonian  tongue  signi- 
1  Site  ^^  *  juniper-bush.'  The  site  was  approxi- 
*  mately  discovered  by  Sterrett,  who  put  it 
between  Bossola  and  Zosta  (or  Losla),  villages  two 
miles  apart  (  IFoZ/e  Exped.  23).  Ramsay,  however, 
says  that  the  ruins  at  Bossola  are  nT»rely  those  of  a 
Seljuk  khan,  whilst  those  at  Zosla  have  all  been  trans- 
ported thither  from  some  other  site.  The  great  site  of 
the  district  is  the  mound  of  Gudelissin  in  the  plain 
about  3  m.  N\V.  of  Zosta,  and  45  m.  S.  of  Konia, 
(Iconium)  at  the  foot  of  the  Masallah  Dagh.  The 
mound  is  of  the  class  called  by  Sirabo  (537)  '  mounds 
of  Semiramis,'  which  are  largely  artificial,  and  of 
Oriental  origin.  It  contains  numerous  traces  of 
Roman  occupation.  The  earliest  city  of  Derbe  must  be 
sought  in  the  mountains  to  the  south. 

This  situation  agrees  with  the  notices  in  Straho.  After 
describing  the  ten  Strategiai  of  Cappadocia,  he  adds  that  in  the 
first  century  b.c  there  was  an  eleventh  Stratcgia,  consisting 
of  part  of  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia  (535,  17  tr«pt 
Ka(rTa0aAa  re  ical  Kv^icrrpa  fJitxP*'  ''^  'AvTindrpov  rov  krjarov 
Aep0i7«).  He  refers  to  the  same  district  (5;,7)  as  the  additional 
(«ir tic rrjro?)  Slrategia.  I^erbe  is  further  described  as  lying  on 
the  frontier  of  Isauria  (Str.  569,  rrj^B'  laavpiicq^  ioTiv  ey  K^evpax^ 
17  Aep^n) ;  the  words  which  immediately  follow  (//.oAiara  tjj 
KairnaOoKitf.  iirtneAvKhi  tou  ' AvriiraTpov  rvpavutlov)  refer  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  also  on  the  frontier  of  the  eleventh  Strategia, 
an  external  addition  to  Cappadocia  as  alx)ve  described.  It  is 
clear  that  Strabo's  eleventh  Strategia  is  identical  with  Ptolemy's 
*  Strategia  Antiochiane,'  in  which  he  enumerates  Derbc 
(Ptol.56). 

Derbe   was    the    stronghold   of    the    brigand   chief 

Antipater  (Cic.   £p.  ad  Fam.   13  73;  Str.   535,   569,  6 

2  Historv    ^^P^^t^^Y   When,  however,  King  Amyntas 

^*  slew  Antipater,  he  added  the  town  to  his 

own  Lycaonian  and  Galatian  dominions  (29-27  B.C.). 

On  the  death  of  Amyntas  himself  in  25  B.c.  the  larger  part  of 
his  kingdom  was  made  by  the  Romans  into  the  province  Galatia ; 
but  apparently  Derbe,  along  with  Cilicia  Tracheia  (/.^.,  the 
eleventh  Strategia),  was  given  to  Archclaos,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia {circa  20  B.C.).  When  Archelaos  died  in  17  a.d.  the 
Cappadocian  part  of  his  kingdom  was  taken  over  by  the  Romans ; 
but  the  Lycaonian  part  was  left  to  his  son  Archclaos  II.,  who 

1  Whence  Or.  ^orydio^  (Ges.  Lex.^)\  On  its  relation  to 
|3b  see  Treasurer,  2. 
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was  still  reigning  in  36  a.d.  (cp  Tac.  Ann.7.^1^  41).  Two  years 
later  the  region  described  by  Strabo  as  the  eleventh  Strategia, 
and  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Strategia  Antiochiane,  was  assigned  by 
Caligula  to  Antiochus  IV.  and  lotapc  Philadelphos.  Soon 
afterwards  Antiochus  lost  favotir,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
kingdom.  In  41  a.d.  Claudius  restored  the  territory  to 
Antiochus  and  lotape,  who  ruled  until  72  a.d.  It  appears, 
however,  that  on  this  restoration  the  Lycaonian  .section  of  the 
realm  of  Antiochus  was  detached  and  permanently  assigned  to 
Galatia.  Derbe  therefore  became  part  of  that  province.  The 
transference  was  due  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a  frontier 
post  in  the  SE.  of  the  Roman  province.  Claudius  remodelled 
Its  constitution  and  honoured  tne  place  with  the  title  Claudio- 
Derl)e(see  Rams.  Hist.  Gco^^.  of  AM^  336,  yj^f-t  ^^^  Church 
in  Ram.  Emp.  54). 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
visit  (46  or  48  A.D.)  Derbe  could  be  correctly  described 
as  a  city  of  I^ycaonia  (Acts  146),  for  so  it  was  from  the 
point  of  view  of  geography  or  ethnography.  PoUtically, 
however,  Derbe  belonged  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
and  it  is  argued  by  Ramsay  that  in  the  language  of 
polite  address  its  inhabitants  must  have  been  dvSpes 
PaXdrcu  (Gal.  3i),  not  AuKdovcy,  which  latter  term 
signified  the  population  of  the  non- Roman  part  of 
Lycaonia  (see,  however,  Galatia).  w.  j.  vv. 

DESERT.      The  English  word    '  desert '   ordinarily 

means  a  sterile  sandy  plain  without  vegetation  and  water 

^»  .    — a  *sea  of  sand.'  such  as,  e.^.,  parts  of 

1.  Uenerai    ^^  Sahara.     This  is  not  the  meaning  of 
meaning.     ^^  Hebrew  words.      No  desert  of  this 

kind  was  known  to  Israel  either  before  or  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  Canaan.  The  districts  to  which  the  term 
•  desert '  is  apf)licd  in  EV  are,  at  the  present  day, 
frequently  covered  with  vegetation,  and  were  probably- 
even  more  pros|>erous  in  the  past  (see  more  fully  the 
articles  on  the  place-names  enumerated  in  §  3). 
•Wilderness,'  by  which  the  Hebrew  terms  are  some- 
times translated,  is  a  somewhat  better  rendering ;  but 
it  is  not  always  adequate.  It  will  be  convenient  here 
to  record  the  Hebrew  words,  and  to  indicate  other  terms 
of  analogous  meaning. 

(i)  '''2'in,  Jwrbah  (from  3in  *  to  lay  waste,'  epTj/ao? ;  also  iprjfiCa^ 

Ezek.  36  4,«pi}fMtfo-t?,  Jer.  7  :^4  [BAQl  22  5  ;  ot*c6jrc6oi'  Ps.  102 6  [7], 

^__         'desert,'  RV  '  wa^te  places';  so  KV  'waste,' 

2.  HebrOW    Lev.  20  31  Is.  61  4  ;  or    dcMjlaiion,*  Jer.  44  2  ;  cp 
tdrniS.         Ezek.  88 12  AV  only),  used  of  cities  and  regions 

formerly  inhabited  but  now  lying  waste  or  in 
ruins  from  war  or  neclect ;  cp  Jer.  44  2,  *  the  ciiies  are  a  desola- 
tion and  no  man  dwelleth  thcrem' ;  hence  in  threats  {e.£..  Lev. 
/.c),  or  in  promises  (with  n33,  ODlp)— once  with  reference  to 
the  wilderness  of  wanderings  (Is.  48  21). 

(2)  jl^'C?*,  yhmdn  (v^Dr**  'be  desolate';  for  cognates  see 
below,  7),  [y^]  awSpo^,  used  of  a  district  riverless  and  un- 
inhabited (Is.  43  19,  EV*  desert,'  Jl  n2ic)»  of  the  wilderness  of 
wanderings  (Dt.  82  10,  EV  'wilderness';  Ps.7840,  EV  'desert,' 
II  "13"IC) ;  otherwise,  a  geographical  designauon ;  cp  f  8,  3,  3,  and 
see  Beth-jeshlmoth,  Jeshimon. 

(3)  "^TO,  midbdr  {eprifi.o%f  etc.;  once  [Is.  41 19]  iyvSpoi  y^; 
AV  '  desert,'  RV  *  wilderness ' ;  but  in  Gen.  146,  etc.,  EV  '  wilder- 
ness'; once,  Ps.  75  6  [7I,  EV  'south'  [RVuig.  'wilderness  of 
the  mountains'!]).  The  idea  of  'desert'  is  totally  foreign  to 
this  word  (on  its  derivation  see  Cattle,  |  5).  Midbdr  is  a 
district  possessing  pastures  (Joel  222,  Ps.  6612  (13]}  and  cities 
(Is.  42  11),  but  occupied  by  nomads,  not  by  settled  tillers  of  the 
soil  (cp  esp.  Nu.  14  33).  It  is  commonly  einployed  to  denote 
the  wilderness  of  wanderings,  which  itself  is  a  mountainous 
region,  not  without  pasture  grounds,  and  so  devoid  of  sand 
that  the  one  tract  which  forms  an  exception  has  the  character- 
istic name  Debbct  er-RamUh^ '  plain  of  sand ' ;  sec  below,  f  3,  i. 

(4)  '"'??V»  *ilrdidh  (apafia  [^  wpbi  Sva-fuiUf  Josh.  11 16,  etc.]), 
in  poetical  literature  often  occurs  in  parallelism  with  midbdr 
(Is.  35  I  [epTj/xo?]  40  3  41  19,  EV  'desert').  In  Jer.  50  12  it 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  modem  idea  of  '  desert '  (cp 
Is.  36  I  Jer.  61  4  3  ;  ||  JVX) ;  but  in  historical  wridngs  (early  and 
late)  it  is  a  geographical  term  (see  |  3,  2,  below). 

(5)  ^;^,  fiyj'rik  ('dry  land*  [so  Ps.  681  (2),  EV],  Job  30 3, 
AV  RVmg.  'wilderness,'  RV  'dry  ground* ;  cp  J^s,  ♦  dry  place,' 
Is.  255  322),  used  of  the  wilderness  of  wanderings,  Ps.  78  17 
(AV  'wilderness,'  RV  'desert,'  RVmg.  Mry  land  ").  For  D*nf, 
dwellers  of  the  'desert'  (Is.  13 ?i  34i4,  EV;  also  23 13,  AV ; 
referring  to  wild  beasts)  or  '  wilderness '  (Ps.  72  9  74 14,  EV ; 
referring  to  human  beings),  see  Cat,  Wild  Beasts. 

1  The  passage  is  obscure  (see  Ba.,  Del.X  and,  according  to  Che., 
deeply  corrupt. 
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A  still  more  forcible  term  is — 

(6)  vnh,  tdha  (Ps.  10740  Job  12 24;  EV  •wilderness*),  used 
of  the  wilderness  of  wandering,  Dt.  32  10  (with  JICB**  7T,  •  howl- 
ing waste ').  T  he  word  (cp  et-TVi)  suggests  the  idea  of  waste- 
ness  and  confusion  (Jer.  423  Job  20  7  Is.  24  10;  cp  Kcchis.  41 10 
[Heb.]),  such  as  existed  before  the  creation  (Gen.  1 2,  see 
Crkation,  f  7).  For  the  sake  of  completeness  mention  may 
be  made  also  of : — 

(7)  '"'^='.  ^ammdh  (Is.  6  9  Jer.  42 18),  HDCC?  (Is.  1 7  6 1 1),  T\'!l^ySl 
(Ezek.  867),  all  of  which  involve  the  idea  of  a  devastation,  not 
a  natural  state  (v/cDC  :  cp  no.  2). 

(8)  2"^^',  Itdrab^  Is.  867  (19  awtfto%\  RV  'glowing  sand,' 
RVmg.  Mirage  (y.r'.X  AV  '^jarched  ground'  is  preferable; 
cp  Aram,  ^rab^  'to  be  burnt  or  dried  up,'  and  sec  Che.  Intr. 
Is.  269.     The  NT  terms  to  be  mentioned  arc  : — 

(j)  tprjftia  (<'.^..  Heb.  11  38,  EV  'desert,'  Mt.  15 33,  'wilder- 
ness,' RV  'desert  place")  and  tprifio^  (^^^•»  ^^^-  l"* '3»  ^^ 
*  desert '). 

The  chief  districts  and  regions  to  which  the  above 
terms  are  applied  may  be  here  enumerated. 

1.  The  most  prominent  is  that  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  Israel.     It  is  commonly  called  /i(im- 

3  Oeo«-at>hical  '«'^^^'''  i^^'^^'  etc ) :  but  other  geo- 
3.  ueograpmcai  graphical  terms (Shur,  Sinai,  etc.;  see 
applications,  geography,  §  7 )  are  added  to  indicate 
more  particularly  the  region  intended.  On  the  char- 
acter of  this  tract,  which  stretches  from  the  S.  border 
of  Palestine  to  Elath  and  forms  the  W.  boundary  of 
Edom,  see  SiNAi.  The  only  part  which  can  fairly  be 
described  as  a  desert  is  the  bare  and  parched  district 
of  et-Tih.  and  it  is  here  that  D  and  (more  elaborately) 
P  place  tlie  forty  years'  wanderings  (see  Wanderings, 
§§  10/.  16),  and  with  this  agrees  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  only  in  the  later  writings  that  the  horror  and  lone- 
someness  of  the  '  wilderness '  is  referred  to  {e.^. ,   Dt. 

815). 

2.  The  great  crack  or  depression  which  includes  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  extends  N.  to  Antioch  and  S.  to 
the  gulf  of  *Akabah,  is  the  second  great  'desert'  To 
the  N.  lay  the  mid  bar  Kiblah  (Ezek.  614),  midbar 
Damascus {x  K.  lOs) ;  cp  perhaps  the  ifnj/xLa  of  Mt.  15 33. 
The  well-known  geographical  term  ^Ardbdh  (see  above, 
§  2,  4)  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  half  (cp  vtidbar 
Moab,  Dt.  28  Nil  21 11  ;  midbar  Kedemoth,  Dt,226; 
midbar  Beser,  Dt.  443),  see  Arabah.^  To  the  NE. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  is  applied  also  the  term  'Ji^shlmon' 
(see  Jeshimon).  Allusions  to  the  Arabah  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Jordan  are  found  in  2  S.  162323  1 7 16,  and  in  it  we 
should  perhaps  include  the  midbar  Defh-Aven  (Josh. 
18 12),  midbar  Gibeon  (2  S.  224;  but  sec  Giueon),  mid- 
bar  Jericho  (Jos.  16 1),  and  the  references  in  Judg. 
2042^  I  S.  13i8.  Here,  too,  was  probably  the^/wy/ios 
of  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation  ( Mt.  4 1 ).  See  further 
Dead  Sea,  §  2. 

3.  The  third  tract  is  the  midbar  Judah  (Josh.  15  61, 
Judg.  1 1 6),  the  E.  part  of  which,  along  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  called  J&himon  (iS.  281924  2613);  special  limita- 
tions are  the  midbar  Maon  ( '  in  the  Arabah '  i  S.  23 
24 yC),  midbar  Ziph  (ib.  23i4),  and  midbar  En-gedi 
(i  S.  242[i]).  To  the  N.  it  approached  the  Arabah. 
Here  are  found  the  midbar  Tekoa  (2  Ch.  2O20;  cp 
midbar  Jeruel,  ib.  16),  and  probably  the  midbar  of 
iK.  234  (Bethlehem?  cp  2S.  232,  and  see  Atroth- 
beth-joab).  To  the  S.  lay  Tamar  'in  the  midbar' 
( I  K,  9 18,  pK3  is  a  gloss),  probably  forming  part  of 
the  great  midbar  in  no.  i  above.  On  the  'desert' 
{(fnjfjLOi)  of  Acts  826,  see  Gaza.  See,  further,  Dead 
Sea,  Judah,  Palestine,  §11. 

4.  For  the  desert -like  tracts  to  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(stretching  to  the  Euphrates,  i  Ch.  69)  see  Bashan, 
Palestine,  §  12.  s.  A.  c. 

DESIRE  (nj'l^nK).  Eccl.  12s  AV,  RV°«- ;  RV 
Caper-Berry  {^.v.). 

DESSAU,  RV  Lessau  (AeecAoy  [V  vid.],  AeccAoy 

[A]),  a  village  (in  Judaea)  where  Nicanor  {^.v.  )  appears 

to  have  fought  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  14x6).      Possibly 

1  On  Am.  6 14  see  Arabah,  Brook  of. 
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Adasa  is  meant  (Ew.  Hisf.  4  321) ;  but  the  Greek  text 
is  here  not  free  from  corruption. 

DESTINY  (^3tD),  Is.  66  n  RV.  See  Fortune  and 
Destiny. 

DESTEOYEE,  THE  (n^n^sn.  Ex.  1223.  ton  oAeO- 
peyoNTA.cp  Heb.1128;  o  oAoepeywN.Wisd. I825; 
o  oAoOpeyTHC.  i  Cor.  10 10). 

In  his  account  of  the  last  plague,  J  implies  that  the 
death  of  the  first-bom  was  the  work  of  the  Destroyer. 
In  the  light  of  2  S.  24 16,  where  the  angel  of  Yah\\6  is 
described  as  '  the  angel  that  destroyed  the  people ' 
(cV3  nT.i5*Dn).  and  of  2  K.  1935  =  Is.  3736,  where  the  de- 
struction of  the  i\ssyrian  army  is  attributed  to  the  '  angel 
of  Yahw6, '  we  should  be  ready  to  infer  that  the '  Destroyer* 
of  the  firstborn  is  not  a  being  distinct  from  Yahw^, 
but  rather  '  the  angel  of  Yahwe'  himself;  i.e.,  the  term 
denotes  a  self- manifestation  of  Yahw6  in  destructive 
activity  (cp  Theophany,  §  4).  This  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  narrative  speaks  of  '  The 
Destroyer'  or  Yahw6  {v.  29)  indifferently,  just  as  other 
narratives  use  the  terms  '  angel  of  Yahw^ '  and  *  Yahw6 ' 
interchangeably.  Cp  also  Ex.1227  (Rd).  The  'de- 
stroyer '  is  clearly  identified  with  Yahwd  by  the  author 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  who  attributes  the  death 
of  the  firstborn  to  the  word  of  God  (Wisd.  18 14-16). 
The  meaning  attributed  to  tlie  term  by  the  author  of 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (11 28)  is  less  clear. 

The  death  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plague  recorded  in 
Nu.1641-50  [I76-15]  is  attributed  directly  to  God.  In 
Wisd.  18  25  it  is  said  that  these  people  perished  by  the 
'Destroyer'  ;  but  here,  again,  the  Destroyer  seems  to 
be  identified  by  the  writer  with  God  (cp  Grimm  on  the 
passage,  w.  20-25) ;  and  the  same  identification  is 
possibly  intended  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  10 10).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  4  Mace.  7  u  the  executor  of  death  appears  as  a 
distinct  angel ;  and  generally  ^  in  later  Jewish  literature 
the  angel  of  death  (kjtidt  kdxVc)  has  a  well-marked  and 
distinct  individuality  (cp  Weber,  Altsyn.  Theol.'^) 
247 j^)  and  is  identified  with  Saian  or  the  Devil  (cp 
in  NT  Heb.  214/.  i  Pet.  58).  All  this  is  quite  foreign 
to  the  belief  underlying  Kx.  12 23. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  character 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  avoids  reference  to  angels 
or  to  the  theophanic  'angel  of  Yahwe'  (cp  Angel, 
§  6),  that  jrnrD.  which  is  used  in  the  personal  sense 
of  'destroj'er'  by  J  (E.x.  I223),  is  used  as  an  abstract 
term — destruction — by  P  (I213  [RV'»K-  '  a  destroyer']  ; 
cp  Ezek.  5i6  2l36[3i]  2615).  A  pliu-ality  of  beings 
who  accomplish  the  death  of  men  is  referred  to  in 
Job  3322  by  the  term  D'n*CD  ('slayers'),  which  is 
rendered  in  RV  *  destroyers. '  According  to  some 
commentators,  such  angelic  ministers  of  death  form 
the  unnamed  subject  of  the  plural  verb  in  Lk.  12ao. 

G.  B.  G. 

DESTRUCTION  (ABAAAcaN).  Rev.  On  ;  RV  Abad- 
don (q.v.). 

DESTRUCTION,  CITY  OF  (Dinn  Tr),  Is.l9i8; 
see  Heres,  City  of. 

DESTRUCTION,  MOUNT  OF  (n^nC^n-nn  ;  TOY 
opoyc  TOY  mocoaG  [B],  t.  o.  t.  mocoO  [A^'**].  t. 
O.  AMecccaO  [L]i  2  K.  23 13,  RV™«),  a  name  so  read  by 
the  later  Jews  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  '  high  places ' 
spoken  of.  Tradition  identified  the  mountain  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (so  Tg.,  followed  by  AV™?),  and  the 
name  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning — 
*  mount  of  oil '  (cp  Aram,  ne'e)  and  '  mount  of  destruc- 
tion '  (so  Rashi,  Buxtorf ).  A  much  better  explanation 
can  be  given. 

Hoffmann  {ZATlV^ijs)  and  Perles  {Anaiekien,  31)  prefer 
to  read  nn^^nnn,  'mount  of  oil,'  with  some  MSS;  n'nro  will 
then  be  a  deliberate  alteration  of  the  text.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  rto  evidence  for  a  Heb.  word  7\n&D  *  oil,'  it  is 

1  In  Targ.  Jon.  to  Hab.  3  5,  however,  where  xniD  "IK^  >s  parallel 
to  ,nnD*D  ('•^•1  **  *1  KTD^d)  the  distinction  is  not  so  maniiest 
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better  to  suppose  that  the  *  mount  which  la  on  the  cast  of  Jeru- 
salem *  (i  K.  11  7)  was  anciently  called,  not  only  '  the  ascent  of 
the  olives'  (2  S.  I&30),  and  in  a  late  prophecy  'the  mount  of 
olives'  (Zech.  14 4),  but  D'lnBB^Drnn  ('mount  of  those  who 
worship*),  of  which  Jl'nc'an**!.!  would  be  a  purely  accidental 
corruption.  Cp  2  S.  15  32,  '  And  when  David  had  come  to  the 
summit,  where  men  are  wont  to  worship  the  deity '  (nTIlC*  TCK 

S'.-jSk*?  crX  which  comes  near  proving  that  this  view  is  correct, 
bserve,  too,  iliat  the  Mt.  of  Olives  appears  to  be  once  referred 
to  as  the  '  hill  of  God  '  (Is.  10  32  emended  text).     Sec  Nob. 

Brocardiis  (1283  a.d.  )  gives  the  name  A/ons  0/^en- 
sionis  (cp  Vg. )  to  the  most  southern  eminence  of  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  because  Solomon  set  up  there  the  image 
of  Moloch ;  on  the  northern  summit,  afterwards  called 
Afons  Scandali,  he  placed  the  idol  of  Chemosh.  Quares- 
mius,  however  {circa  1630  a.d. ),  calls  the  southern  ridge 
Afons  Offen  ionis  et  Scandali.  Gratz,  after  a  full  dis- 
cussion, pronounces  in  favour  of  the  northern  summit, 
i.e.,  the  *  Viri  GallKiji '  {MGIV/,  '73,  p.  97  J^.) ;  so 
also  Stanley  {SP  188,  n.  2).  No  doubt  this  view  is 
correct ;  Solomon  would  certainly  prefer  an  eminence 
already  consecrated  by  tradition. 

The  phrase  *  mount  of  destruction '  is  found  also  in  Jer.  51  25 
as  a  symbolic  term  for  Babylon  (EV  'destroying  mountain  *)• 

DEUEL  (^My^).  Nu.  1 14  ;  see  Reuel  (3).  ' 

DEUTEEONOMY.  The  name  comes  ultimately 
from  the  Greek  translation  of  Dt.  17  x8,   in  which  the 

1.  Kama  and  '"°'"^    "'*^^    "^^'^    "^'ri?.    'the 

contents.  duplicate  {i.e.,  a  copy)  of  this  law,'  are 
rendered  r6  devrepovd/uoy  tovto.  *  As  a 
title  of  the  book,  A€VTepoy6fuw  (without  the  article) 
occurs  first  in  Philo.*-*  Philo  takes  the  word  to  mean 
'second  or  supplementary  legislation,'  and  more  than 
once  cites  the  book  as  ^Eiriyofds.  *  Others,  withTheodoret, 
explain  the  name,  '  repetition,  recapitulation  of  the  law.' 
Criticism  has  shown  that  Deuteronomy  is  neither  a 
supplement  to  the  legislation  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and 
Numbers,  nor  a  rt'siim^  of  it ;  but  to  modern  critics 
also  it  is  the  Second  Legislation,  an  expansion  and 
revision  of  older  collections  of  laws  such  as  are  preserved 
in  Ex.  21-23  34. 

Deuteronomy  contains  the  last  injunctions  and 
admonitions  of  Moses,  delivered  to  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  Jordan  to  the 
conquest  of  Canaan;  and,  with  the  exception  of  chaps.  27 
31  34,  and  a  few  verses  elsewhere,  is  all  in  the  form  of 
address.  It  is  not,  however,  one  continuous  discoiu-se, 
but  consists  of  at  least  three  distinct  speeches  (1-4  40, 
5-26,  28,  29  _/! ),  together  with  two  poems  recited  by 
Moses  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  (32/.).  The 
narrative  chapters  record  doings  and  sayings  of  Moses 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  are  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  speeches.  Besides  this  unity  of  situa- 
tion and  subject  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  texture  ;  the 
sources  from  which  the  other  books  of  the  Hexateuch 
are  chiefly  compiled  (JE,  P)  are  in  Deuteronomy  recog- 
nisable only  in  the  narrative  chapters,  and  in  a  few 
scattered  fragments  in  the  speeches ;  a  strong  and 
distinctive  individuality  of  thought,  diction,  and  style 
pervades  the  entire  book. 

It  was  observed  by  more  than  one  of  the  fathers  that 

Deuteronomy  is  the  book  the  finding  of  which  in  the 

2  Book  found   '^"^P^^  5^^'^  '^®  impulse  to  the  reforms 

in  Temple.*  f  ^^^  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah  (622- 
*^  621  B.C. ).*     In  conformity  with  the 

prescriptions  of  the  newly  discovered  book,  the  king 
not  only  extirpated  the  various  foreign  religions  which 
had  been  introduced  in  ancient  or  recent  times,  together 
with  the  rites  and  symbols  of  a  heathenish  worship  of 

1  Cp  also  Josh.  8  3a. 

2  Lc/^.  Al/f^.  3,  I  61 ;  Quod  Deus  immut.  f  10.  See  Ryle, 
Phiio  and  Holy  Scripture^  xxiiiyC  The  corresponding  Hebrew 
title,  nnin  narD  TBpi  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrnsh  as  well  as  m  the  Massora. 

'  Qnis  rcrum  drv.  hereSy  |  33.     See  Ryle,  as  above. 
*  Cp  Hexateuch,  Law  Literature,  Israel,  f  37 yC 
B  Aihanas.,  Chrysost.,  Jerome. 
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Yahwt,  but  also  destroyed  the  high  places  of  Yahw^, 
desecrating  every  altar  in  the  land  except  that  in  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem  (2  K.  22/. ).  In  Deuteronomy,  and 
there  alone,  all  the  laws  thus  enforced  are  foimd  ;  the 
inference  is  inevitable  that  Deuteronomy  furnished  the 
reformers  with  their  new  model.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  references  to  the  book  found  in  the  temple  as  *  the 
law-book '  (2  K.  228  II  ;  cp  2324/. )  and  '  the  covenant 
book' (232/ 21). 

The  former  of  these  names  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in 
the  secondary  parts  of  Dt.  (28  61  29  ao  80  10  31  24  26),  and,  like 
the  phrase  *  tnis  law '  (48  2738  2029),  signifies  Dt.  or  the 
deuteronomic  legislation  exclusively;  'covenant  book*  is  an 
appropriate  designation  for  a  book  in  which  the  covenant  of 
Yahwe  with  Israel  (see  Covenant,  f  6)  is  an  often  recurring 
theme  (62/  172  29 1  41323  2O9  12  1421  25,  etc).* 

That  the  book  read  by  Shaphan  before  Josiah  was 
Deuteronomy  has  been  inferred  also  firora  the  king's  con- 
sternation (2  K.  22 II  ff.),  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
law  was  accompanied  by  such  denimciations  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobedience  as  are  found  especially  in  Dt.  28. 

The  opinion,  once  very  generally  entertained,  that  the 
book  found  by  Hilkiah  was  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  no 
longer  tenable.  In  addition  to  arguments  of  more  or  less 
weight  drawn  from  the  narrative  in  Kings, — that  the 
whole  Pentateuch  would  hardly  be  described  as  a  law- 
book ;  that  a  book  as  long  as  the  Pentateuch  could  not 
be  read  through  twice  in  a  single  day  (2  K.  228  10) ; 
that,  with  the  entire  legislation  before  him,  the  king 
would  not  have  based  his  reforms  on  deuteronomic 
laws  exclusively, — recent  investigation  has  proved  that 
the  priestly  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch  \\^\s  not  united 
uith  Deuteronomy  till  long  after  the  time  of  Josiah.^ 
Modem  critics  are,  therefore,  almost  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that  the  law-book,  the  discovery  and  the  intro- 
duction of  which  are  related  in  2  K.  22/  (see  next  §), 
is  to  be  sought  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  they  are  verj-  gener- 
ally agreed,  further,  that  the  book  was  wTitten  either  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Josiah,  or  at  least  under  one  of  his 
next  predecessors,  Manasseh  or  Hezekiah  (see  §  16). 

The  soundness  of  these  conclusions  has  recently  been  im- 
pugned by  several  French  and  German  scholars  (Seinecke,  Havet, 
d'Eichthal,  Vernes,  Horst),*  on  the  ^ound, 

8.  AOOOnnt  in  panly  of  sweeping  doubts  concernmg  the 
2  K.  22/  trustworthiness  of  2  K.  22^,  partly  of  peculiar 
theories  of  the  composition  of  Dt.  These 
theories  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  the  great  importance 
of  2K.  22/,  in  the  modern  construction  of  the  histor>'  of 
Hebrew  literature  and  religion,  makes  it  necessary  to  examine 
briefly  the  historical  character  of  those  chapters.  ^  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  account  of  Josiah 's  reforms,  as  it  lies  before  us, 
is  the  work  of  an  author  of  the  deuteronomic  school,  who  wrote 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  this  author  had  drawn 
solely  upon  oral  tradition,  he  might  well  have  derived  his  informa- 
tion from  eye- witnesses  of  the  events  of  621 ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
demonstrable  that  in  22  3-23  24  he  made  use  of  an  older  written 
source,  a  contemporary  account  of  Josiah *s  reign,  which  was 
probably  included  in  the  pre-exilic  history  of  the  kings.  This 
narrative  was  wrought  over  and  enlarged  by  the  exilic  writer ;  in 
particular,  the  original  response  of  Huldah,  which  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  event,  was  superseded,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.,  by  a  wholly  different  one,  in  which 
the  judgment  is  represented  as  inevitable  (22  15-20 ;  cp  23  26/) ; 
23  15-20,  also,  is  generally  recognised  as  a  legendary  addition : 
but,  notwithstanding  these  changes,  the  outlines  of  the  original 
account  can  be  reconstructed  with  reasonable  confidence,  and  it 
appears  to  be  in  all  respects  deserving  of  credence.*   See  Kings. 

The  historical  evidence  proves  only  that  the  law-book 
which  was  put  into  force  by  Josiah  contained  certain 
4.  JoaiAh's  Dt  ^^"^^^'"^^'"'c  \2iyNS  concerning  religion, 

—  h     ^  2628  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  comprised  the  whole  of  the 

—  c  ps.  0- JO  I.n  pjj^ggyjj  3qq|^  Qf  i)euteronomy.  A  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  book  shows  that  the  latter  can- 
not have  been  the  case. 

Chaps.  81-84  are  composite.  Besides  the  two  poems,  82 1-43 
and  83,  they  contain   the  links  which  connect  not  only  Dt. 

1  Ex.  21-23,  often  called  by  modern  scholars  'The  Covenant 
Book '  (see  247),  cannot  be  meant ;  for,  so  far  from  putting  the 
high  places  under  the  ban,  these  laws  assume  the  existence  and 
legitimacy  of  many  local  sanctuaries  (see  21 6  23 14  ^ ;  cp 
20  24). 

3  See  Canom,  f  23/,  and  the  articles  on  the  several  books  of 
the  Pentateuch;  also  Hexateuch,  Law  Literature. 

'  For  the  titles,  see  below,  §  33  (2). 

*  See  St.  GVI 1  649^ ;  Kue.  OndJ^  1  417/,  cp  407. 
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but  ajso  the  nnrraiives  of  JE  and  P  in  Nu.  with  Josh.  Chap.  27. 
also  in  narrative  form,  may,  both  on  external  and  on  internal 
grounds,  with  equal  confidence  be  set  aside.l  What  remains 
(1-20  28-30)  is  all  in  the  form  of  address  j  but  even  this  b  not 
a  unit,  as  is  shown  by  the  fresh  superscriptions  in  5  i  12 1  292, 
and  the  formal  closes  in  26  i6-iq  and  29 1  [2869]  I  »",  particular, 
1 1-4  and  444*49  ^^^  completely  parallel  introductions,  which 
strictly  exclude  each  other.  Chaps.  5-20  contain  no  allusion  to 
a  former  discourse  such  as  1-4  40 ;  nor  do  the  latter  chapters  form 
a  natural  introduction  to  5-26  or  ,12-26.  Chaps.  1-4  are  dis- 
tineuished  also  by  slight,  but  not  insignificant,  peculiarities  of 
style,  and  more  decisive  differences  of  historical  representation. 
The  short  prophetic  discourse,  29 yi,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a 
later  addition  to  the  book  ;  29  i  [2869J  is  a  formal  subscription ; 
the  following  chapters  have  their  own  brief  siiperscription  ;  the 
lone  of  29_/I  is  noticeably  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  exhortations 
and  warnings  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

Most  recent  critics  conclude  that  the  original  Deuter- 
onomy contained  only  the  one  long  speech  of  Moses, 
6-26  28,  to  which  445-49  is  the  introduction  and  29 1 
[2869]  the  conclusion. 

Others,  urging  that  the  book  put  into  the  hands  of 

Josiah  is  uniformly  described  as  a  law-book,  infer  that 

5.  Not  Bimply  I'  f,  '"^  ^  '",V-^^^  '"  Pl- 12-26  alone  ; 

chaps  12-26  '    ^  ^   ^'^'    '^    ^"    '"^'"'^ 

^  '  *   duction   subsequently  prefixed   to   the 

original  Deuteronomy  by  another  hand.   This  conclusion 

is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  the  author  of  5-11 

dilates  on  the  motives  for  keeping  the  laws,  as  though 

the  laws  themselves  were  already  known  to  his  readers.  ^ 

Against  this  view,  which  would  limit  the  primitive 
Dt  to  12-26,  it  is  argued  that  the  law-book  itself  pre- 
supposes some  such  introduction  as  is  found  in  6-11. 

In  12-26  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  or  by  whorn  the  law 
was  promulgated  ;  6  i  supplies  precisely  the  information  which 
12  I  presumes;  5  2-22  recites  the  covenant  at  Horeb,  with  the 
Decalogue,  its  fundamental  law  ;  5  23_^  explains  the  relation  of 
the  laws  now  about  to  be  delivered  to  tnat  former  law  and 
covenant.  To  this  answers  29  i  [28  69],  which  is  the  subscription, 
not  to  28  alone,  but  to  the  whole  law-book  :  '  These  are  the 
words  of  the  covenant  which  Yahwi  commanded  Moses  to  make 
with  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  at  Horeb.' 

The  situation  supposed  in  12-26  is  throughout  the 
same  as  that  described  in  5-11.  The  language  and 
style  of  the  two  portions  present  just  that  degree  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  which,  remembering  the 
difference  of  subject  matter,  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  writing  of  one  author  ;  nothing  indicates  diversity 
of  origin.* 

In  regard  to  chap.  28  also,  critics  are  divided.  Well- 
hausen  finds  in  285861 — where,  as  in  30 10,  the  law  is 
already  a  fiooJSt — evidence  that  28,  as  well  as  29  /. ,  is 
secondary  ;  these  three  chapters  formed  the  conclusion 
of  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  law-book,  to  which  5-11  was 
the  introduction."*  On  independent  grounds,  however, 
2847-68  is  to  be  recognised  as  a  later  addition  to  the 
chapter,  and  with  these  verses  the  only  reason  for  con- 
noting 28  with  the  two  following  chapters  disappears. 
Not  only  are  they  separated  by  29 1  /  [2869  and  29 1],  but 
also  the  whole  attitude  and  outlook  of  29/.  are  different 
from  those  of  281-46.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
natural  for  the  author  of  12-26  to  conclude  his  book  by 
urging  as  strongly  as  he  could  the  motives  to  obedience, 
and  solemnly  warning  his  readers  of  the  consequences  of 
disobedience.  Similar  exhortations  and  warnings  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  so-called  Covenant  Book  (Ex. 
2820^ ),  and  at  the  end  of  the  I^w  of  Holiness  (Lev. 
26),  the  latter  passage  being  strikingly  parallel  to  Dt.  28; 
and  such  a  peroration  was  the  more  appropriate  in  Dt. , 
because  its  laws  are  all  in  the  form  of  address.  The 
profound  impression  made  upon  the  king  by  the  reading 
of  the  book  is  most  naturally  explained  if  it  expressly 
and  emphatically  denounced  the  wrath  of  God  against 
the  nation  which  had  so  long  ignored  his  law. 

The  Deuteronomy  of  621  B.C.  has  not  come  into  our 

1  See  below,  |  21. 

2  Sec  Wellh.  C//  191-195  ;  Valeton,  Stud.  6 157^ ;  St.  Cr/ 

1 6iyi 

S  See  Kue.  //ex.  f  7,  n.  5-1  x ;  Di.  Comm.  963/;  Dr.  Dt. 
65/. 

*  C//  192  195.  Chaps.  1-4  and  27  were  the  introduction  and 
conclusion,  respectively,  of  another  edition. 
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hands  unchanged.     Not  only  have  the  exhortations  and 
_    .         .  warnings  been  amplified  and  heightened, 

^  h        ^2^6    ^"^  ^^^'  ^"  ^"  probability,  many  ad- 
aps.  1  -zo.  ^jjjQjjg  jjj^yg  Ij^j^  niade  to  the  laws. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  code  in  12,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  distinctive  of  the  Deuteronomic 
ordinances — the  restriction  of  sacrifice  to  Jerusalem — 
there  are  unmistakable  doublets;  cp  12 5-7  with  n/., 
and  especially  15-19  with  ao-28.  In  the  following 
chapters  a  good  many  laws  are  suspected,  because  of  their 
contents,  or  the  unsuitable  place  in  which  they  stand. 

Thus,  the  detailed  prescriptions  of  14  3-20  are  foreign  to  the 
usual  manner  of  Dt.  (cp  24  8/.),  and  appear  to  be  closely  related 
to  Lev.  11 ;  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  17  14-20,  represents  the  law 
as  written  (thus  anticipating  31 9  26),  is  in  conflict  with  the  legiti- 
mate prerogatives  of  the  monarch,  and  is  clearly  dependent  on 
I  S.  84^  10  25  ;  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war  in  20  are  not 
reconcilable  with  the  necessities  of  national  defence,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  dreamed  of  l>cfore  the  'exile.*  To  others,  how- 
ever, the  Utopian  character  of  these  laws  seems  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  them  from  the  primitive  Deuteronomy.^ 

WTiilc  many  of  the  instances  alleged  by  critics  are  in 
themselves  susceptible  of  a  different  explanation,  there 
seems  to  be  suflficient  evidence  that  the  Deuteronomic 
code  received  many  additions  before  the  book  reached  its 
present  form.  Certain  supplementary  provisions  may 
have  been  introduced  soon  after  the  law  was  subjected 
to  the  test  of  practice  ;  others  in  the  Exile  ;  while  still 
others  probably  date  from  the  period  of  the  restoration  ; 
cp  Hist.  Lit.  §  6/. 

In  5-11  also,  it  is  evident  that  the  original  contents 
-      ,  of  the  chapters  have  been  amplified,  and 

K  ii^o?*^'  their  order  and  connection  disturbed  by 

^'^^  ^^'      later  hands. 

The  story  of  the  sin  at  Horeb  in  9/1  is  a  long  and  confused 

digression.      Chap.  7  1625  y^  repeats  1-5;  1-5  Is  separated  from 

X2-15  by  6-11,  which  has  no  obvious  appositeness  m  this  place; 

24  intrudes  in  the  same  way  between  16  and  25^1     Similar 

E;nomena  may  be  observed  in  the  following  chapters.*  Nor 
28  come  down  to  us  unaltered.  Verses  45^!  plainly  mark 
what  was,  at  one  stage  of  its  histor>',  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
comminalions.  The  two  pieces  which  follow,  47-57  and  58-68, 
are  shown  by  internal  evidence  to  be  additions,  presupposing  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  miserable 
remnant  of  the  people,  the  consequence  of  neglecting  '  the  words 
of  this  law,  which  are  written  m  this  book;  (58 ;  cp  also  61). 
Verses  ^6/1  also,  which  threaten  the  deportation  of  the  king  and 
people  m  phrases  derived  from  JeremiaK  (with  35,  which  repeats 
27),  are  probably  glosses.* 

In  the  Hebrew  legislation  three  strata  are  to  be  re- 
cognised :  the  collections  of  laws  incorporated  in  JE 
_   ^,    ,  (Ex.  21-23,  often  called  the  Book  of  the 

1  ti  ^'  Covenant ;  Ex.  34)  ;  the  Law  of  Holiness. 
P  <i  JE.  contained  (in  a  priestly  recension)  in  Lev. 
•  17-26  and  cognate  passages  (H);  and 
the  rest  of  the  laws  in  Exodus.  I^eviticus,  and  Numbers, 
predominantly  liturgical,  ceremonial,  and  sacerdotal, 
which,  though  not  all  of  the  same  age  or  origin,  may 
here  be  treated  as  forming  a  single  body  of  priestly 
law  (P).  The  result  of  modem  criticism  has  been  to 
establish  more  and  more  conclusively  that  V,  as  a  whole, 
is  later  than  Deuteronomy.*    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 

1  For  a  list  of  passages  in  12-26  which  have  been  challenged 
by  critics,  see  Holz.  £in/.  263  JT- ',  cp  also  Horst,  /^tr.  de 
r  J  fist,  des  Rel.  27  \->,iff.  ['93].  Analyses  of  the  legislation  have 
recently  been  attempted  by  Staerk,  Das  Drut.y  1894,  and 
Sieuernacel,  Die  Entstch.  d.  deut.  Ccsetzes,  1806.  For  a  sketch 
of  these  theories  see  Addis,  Documents  o/the  //exateuch^  2 15-19 
['98].  The  substantial  unity  of  the  laws  is  maintained  by  Kue. 
J/cx.  §  J4,  nn.  1-7.  Against  Horst,  see  especially  Piepenbring, 
J^cii.  de  /Hist,  des  Rel  29  136^  ['941. 

2  Valeton  (Stud.  6  1^7-174)  and  Horst  {Rnt.  de  FHist.  des 
Rel.  10  39  j^.  18  3?o  j?.,  cp  27  174)  have  gone  farthest  in 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  the  secondary  elements  in  6-1 1.  See 
Kue.  //ex.  §  7,  n.  6;  Piepenbring,  Rer>.  de  f//ist.  des  Rel. 
20  165^  A  formal  analysis  has  recently  been  attempted  by 
St.ierk  (see  the  last  note),  and  Steucrnagel,  Der  RaJtmen  des 
Deut.,  1894. 

^  For  attempts  to  restore  the  primitive  brief  form  of  the  bless- 


ings  and  curses,  see  Valeton,  Stud.  7  aa/'  (cp  Kue.  //ex.  §  7, 
n.  21[2]);  Horst,  Rev.  de  r//ist.  des  Rel.  IS  3127  Jf.,  cp 
H^KpJf.  ;  Staerk,  71  f. ;  Steueniagel,  Ra/tmen,  40-44.     See  also 


Steinthal,  Zeit.  /.  Vdliterpsyck.  11  x^f.     The  substantial  unity 
of  the  chapter  is  maintained  by  Kue.  and  Dr. 

*  Cp.^  Hkxateuch.      It  is   not   hereby  denied  that  many 
of  the  institutions  and  customs  embodied  in  P  are  of  great 
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agreed  by  all  that  the  little  collections  of  laws  in  JE  are 
older  than  Deuteronomy.  The  most  convincing  proof 
of  this  is  given,  of  course,  by  the  Deuteronomic  laws 
restricting  the  worship  of  Yahw6  to  the  one  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  It  may  confidently  be  inferred  also  from  the 
prominence  given  throughout  Deuteronomy  to  motives 
of  humanity,  and  the  way  in  which  old  religious  customs, 
like  the  triennial  tithe,  are  transformed  into  sacred 
charities,  as  well  as  from  the  constant  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  God's  goodness  as  a  motive  for  goodness  to 
fellow-men.  Where  the  provisions  of  Deuteronomy 
differ  from  those  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  they 
sometimes  appear  to  be  adapted  to  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society ;  as  when  the  old  agricultural  fallow- 
year  is  replaced  by  an  ejiperiment  in  the  septennial 
remission  of  debts.  The  many  laws  dealing  with  con- 
tracts of  one  kind  or  another  also  are  to  be  noted. 

Most  recent  critics  are  of  the  opinion,  further,  that 
the  author  of  the  Deuteronomic  law-book  was  not  only 
9  To  Ex.  21-23  ^^^"^'"^*^  ^'^^  Ex.  21-23,  but  also 
made  this  code  the  basis  of  his  own 
work  ;  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
Covenant  Book,  adapted  to  some  extent  to  new  con- 
ditions, but  with  only  one  change  of  far-reaching  effect, 
the  centralisation  of  worship  in  Jerusalem.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  evidence  will  sustain 
so  strong  a  statement  of  the  dependence  of  Deuteronomy 
on  the  Book  of  the  Covenant. 

Verbally  identical  clauses  are  very  few,  and  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  nave  probably  ari>ien  from  subsequent  conformation. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  the  Covenant  Book  either 
in  the  general  arrangement  of  Dt.  12-26  or  in  the  sequence  of 
particular  laws.  To  fully  one  half  of  the  Covenant  Book  (after 
the  subtraction  of  the  religious  precepts),  viz.,  the  title  Assaults 
and  Injuries,  Ex.21 18-2217,  '^"*  ^*  "*^  parallel  in  Dt. ;  while 
the  subject  of  Authorities  m  Dt.  I618-I8  has  no  counterpart  in 
Ex.  21-23 ;  of  thirty  -  five  laws  in  Dt.  21  io-25  16  only  seven 
have  parallels  in  the  older  code.  Finally,  in  the  corresponding 
laws*  the  coincidences  are  hardly  more  frequent  or  more  nearly 
exact  than  we  should  expect  in  two  collections  originating  at  no 
great  distance  in  place  or  time,  and  based  upon  the  same  religious 
customs  and  consuetudinary  law ;  the  evidence  of  literary  de- 
pendence Is  much  less  abundant  and  convincing  than  it  must  be 
if  Dt.  were  merely  a  revised  and  enlarged  Book  of  the  Covenant.^ 

Certain  laws  in  Deuteronomy  have  parallels  also  in 
H  ;  but,  whilst  the  provisions  of  these  laws  are  often 

10  To  H-  ^^^^^^y  simiku",  the  formulation  and  phrase- 

ology are  throughout  entirely  different.'  In 
some  points  H  seems  to  be  a  stage  beyond  Dt.  ;  but 
the  differences  are  not  of  a  kind  to  imply  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  so  much  as  a  diversity  of  dominant 
interest,  such  as  distinguishes  Ezekiel  from  Jeremiah. 

Dt.  14  3-21,  compared  with  I^v.  11,  has  been  thought  to  prove 
that  Dt.  IS  dependent  upon  H  ;  but  the  truth  seems  rather  to  be 
that  both  are  based  on  a  common  orij^inal,  a  piece  of  priestly 
Torah,  which  each  reproduces  and  modifies  in  its  own  way.* 

References  to  the  history  of  Israel  are  much  fewer  in 
Dt.  12-26  than  in  1-3  4  ;  they  are  of  a  more  incidental 

11  D'a  hifltorv  ^"^^  allusive  character,  and  the  author 
and  JE's.       exercises  some  freedom  in  the  use  of 

his  material  ;  but,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  certainly  traced,  they  appear  to  be  all  derived  from 
JE,  or  from  the  cycle  of  tradition  represented  by  that 
work.  That  the  author  did  not  have  before  him  JE 
united  with  P  is  proved  by  his  reference  to  the  fate  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (116) ;  if  he  had  read  Nu.  16  in  its 
present  form,  in  which  the  story  of  Dathan  and  Abiram 
(JP2)  is  almost  inextricably  entangled  with  that  of  Korah 
(P),  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  name  the  latter,  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  composite  narrative  (cp  Nu. 
269/  273  Jude  II,  and  see  Korah  and  Dathan  and 

antiquity ;  nor  that  in  particular  instances  they  may  be  more 
primitive  than  the  corresponding  titles  of  Dt.  ;  nor  that  some  of 
them  may  have  attained  a  comparatively  fixed  form,  oral  or 
written,  before  the  'exile.' 

1  They  may  be  conveniently  compared  in  the  synoptical  table 
in  Dr.  Deut.  p.  iy^,  or  in  Staerk,  Deui.  48^,  where  they  are 
printed  side  by  side. 


2  .See  also  Stcuernagel,  Entstehung^  ^1  ff' 

3  Dr.  Dent,  p.  iv^. ;   Baentsch,  Das 

)j.    See  also  Leviticus. 

*  Kue.  Hex,  1 14,  n.  5 ;  Paton,  JBL  14  48^.  ['95I. 


\>as  Heiligkeitsgcsetz,  76  ff. 
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Abiram).  But  even  if  he  had  possessed  P  separately, 
it  would  be  almost  inexplicable  that  he  so  uniformly 
follows  the  representation  of  JE  where  it  differs  firom 
P  or  conflicts  with  it.  The  instances  which  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  acquainted  with  P  are  too 
few  and  uncertain  to  sustain  the  conclusion  ;  moreover, 
they  are  all  found  in  the  long  digression,  99-IO11,  which 
probably  was  no  part  of  the  primitive  Deuteronomy.* 

The  traditional  opinion  among  Jews  and  Christians, 
that  Deuteronomy  was  written  by  Moses  shortly  before 
10  nof^  •  n^f  ^^  death,  though  resting  on  the  testi- 
rw'-mSmichic.  """y  °f  "^  ^'^  itself  (31, if  .^ff.). 
*^  is  contradicted  by  both  the  internal  and 

the  external  evidence  ;  the  contents  of  the  book  and  the 
entire  religious  history  of  Israel  prove  that  Deuteronomy 
is  the  product  of  a  much  later  time.  The  legislation  of 
JE  (in  the  main,  doubtless,  merely  the  booking  of  an 
ancient  consuetudinary  law)  is  without  exception  the 
law  of  a  settled  people,  engaged  in  husbandry.  Deuter- 
onomy reflects  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture, 
and  must  be  ascribed  to  a  time  when  Israel  had  long 
been  established  in  Palestine.  The  fundamental  law 
for  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  Dt.  17 14-20,  presumes  not 
only  the  existence  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  considerable 
experience  of  its  evils,  Solomon  appears  to  have  sat 
for  the  portrait  of  the  king  as  he  ought  not  to  be.^  In 
the  prohibition  of  the  multiplication  of  horses  and 
treasure  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of  the  prophets, 
to  whom  the  political  and  military  ambition  of  the  kings 
seemed  apostasy  (see,  e.g..  Is.  27).  The  constitution  of 
thehigh  court  in  Jerusalem  (Dt.  17  8-13,  cp  19 17)  is  thought 
to  be  modelled  after  the  tribimal  which  Jehoshaphat 
(middle  of  9th  century  B.C.)  established  (2  Ch.  198-ii).3 

More  convincing  than  the  arguments  derived  from 
these  special  laws  are  the  ruling  ideas  and  motives  of 
1^  TiiAA.  nf  nnA  ^^  whole  book.     The  thing  upon  which 

SAnctnanr  Deuteronomy  insists  with  urgent  and 
^^'  unwearied  iteration  is  that  Yahw6  shall 
be  worshipped  only  at  one  place,  which  he  himself  will 
choose,  where  alone  sacrifices  may  be  offered  ai)d  the 
annual  festivals  celebrated.  Although  no  place  is  namefl, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  there  was  none  in  the  minds 
of  Josiah  and  his  coimsell.ors,  that  Jerusalem  is  meant 

Jerusalem  was  not  one  of  the  ancient  holy  places  of  Israel.  It 
owed  its  religious  importance  to  the  fact  that  in  it  was  the  royal 
temple  of  the  Juda:an  kings ;  but  this  was  far  from  putting  it 
upon  an  equality  with  the  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  2md 
Shcchem,  Gilgal  and  Beersheba.  The  actual  pre-eminence  of 
Jervisalem,  without  which  the  attempt  to  assert  for  it  an  ex- 
clusive sanctity  is  inconceivable,  was  the  result  of  the  historical 
events  of  the  eighth  century. 

The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (721  B.C. )  left  Judah 
the  only  '  people  of  Yahw^. '  The  holy  places  of  Israel 
were  profaned  by  the  conquerors — proof  that  Yahwd 
repudiated  the  worship  offered  to  him  there,  as  the 
prophets  had  declared.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later 
Sennacherib  invaded  Judah,  ravaged  the  land,  destroyed 
its  cities,  and  carried  off  their  inhabitants ;  the  capital 
itself  was  at  the  last  extremity  (see  Hezekiah,  i  ; 
IsR.AEL,  §  33/. ).  The  deliverance  of  the  city  from  this 
peril  seemed  to  be  a  direct  interposition  of  Yahw6,  and 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  must  have  gained  greatly  in 
prestige  through  this  token  of  God's  signal  favoiu-. 

This  of  itself,  however,  would  not  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  Yahw6  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  alone. 
The  genesis  of  this  idea  must  be  sought  in  the  mono- 
theism of  the  prophets.  At  a  time  when  monotheism  had 
not  yet  become  conscious  of  its  own  universalism,  men 
could  hardly  fail  to  reason  that  if  there  was  but  one  true 
God,  he  was  to  be  worshipjDed  in  but  one  place.  And 
that  place,  in  the  light  of  history  and  prophecy,  could  only 
be  Jerusalem.     The  way  in  which  Dt.  attempts  to  carry 

1  See  Dt.  10  3  6  22 ;  and,  on  these  passages,  Kue.  Th,  T. 
^  S^Z /■  ['75] ;  Dr.  Deui.  p.  xvi.  On  99-IO11  cp  also  below, 
§  18  (small  type). 

2  Cp  Dt.  17  16/  with  X  K.  4  26  10  26  28/  11 1-8  9  ad  10 14^ 

3  A  critical  examination  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Jehosha- 
phat in  2  Ch.  17j^  does  not,  however,  inspire  us  vrith  much 
confidence  in  the  account  of  his  judicial  reforms. 
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out  this  principle,  by  simply  transferring  to  Jenisalem 
the  cultus  of  the  local  sanctuaries  with  their  priesthoods, 
was  only  practicable  within  narrow  territorial  limits,  such 
as  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  seventh  century. 
We  have  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
that  there  was  no  attempt  to  suppress  the  old  local  sanctu- 
aries in  Judah  until  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  ;  the  most 
godly  kings  left  the  high-places  unmolested  (i  K.  15i4 
2243  2  K.  124  143  15435)-  The  deuteronomist  author 
of  Kings,  to  whom  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  was,  from 
the  moment  when  Yahwfe  took  up  his  abode  in  it  ( i  K. 
810/),  the  only  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice,  condemns 
this  remissness  as  a  great  sin  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  -down  to  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century  so  regarded  it.  Elijah  is  in  despair 
over  the  sacrilege  which  threw  down  the  altars  of  Yahw6  ; 
when  he  goes  to  meet  God  face  to  face,  it  is  not  to 
Jerusalem,  but  to  Horeb,  the  old  holy  moimtain  in  the 
distant  S.,  that  he  turns  his  steps.  Amos  and  Hosea 
inveigh  against  the  worship  at  the  holy  places  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  because  it  is  morally  corrupt  and 
religiously  false,  not  because  its  seats  are  illegitimate ; 
nor  is  their  repudiation  of  the  worship  on  the  high-places 
more  unqualified  than  Isaiah's  rejection  of  the  cultus  in 
Jerusalem  (Is.  lio^).  The  older  law-books,  far  from 
forbidding  sacrifice  at  altars  other  than  that  in  Jerusalem^ 
formally  sanction  the  erection  of  such  altars,  and  promise 
that  at  every  recognised  place  of  worship  Yahw6  will 
visit  his  worshippers  and  bless  them  (EX.2O24). 

According  to  2  K.  I84  22  21  3,  Hezeki.ih  removed  the  high- 
places,  demolished  the  standing  stones,  hewed  down  the  sacred 
posts.l  The  false  tenses  prove,  however,  thai  18  4  h.is  been  in- 
terpolated by  a  very  late  hand  ;  the  original  text  said  only  that 
Hezekiah  removed  the  bronze  serpent  which  was  worshipped  in 
the  temple  (sec  Nehushtan)  ;  nor  can  much  greater  reliance 
be  put  upon  the  reference  in  the  speech  of  the  RaDshakeh(1822). 
It  may  well  be  that  Hezekiah,  after  the  retreat  of  Sennacherib, 
took  vigorou^  measures  to  suppress  the  idolalrj'  against  which 
Isaiah  thundered  in  both  his  earlier  and  his  later  prophecies 
(2  8  18  20  80  22  31  7),  perhaps  including  the  sacred  trees  and 
other  survivals  of  rude  natural  religion  (Is.  1  29).^  In  any  case, 
the  reaction  of  the  tbi lowing  reign  swept  away  all  traces  of  his 
work.     Cp  HiiziiiciAH,  i ;  Isaiah,  i.,  |  15. 

Another  very  distinct  indication  of  the  age  in  which 
Dt.  was  written  is  found  in  the  foreign  religions  which 
it  combats.  The  worship  of  '  the  whole 
host  of  heaven'  (Dt.  1/3  cp  419),  an 
Assyrian  cult  frequently  condemned  by 
the  prophets  of  the  seventh  century  (Jer.  82  19 13  8229 
Zeph.  Is),^  but  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer, 
was  probably  introduced  by  Manasseh,  during  whose 
reign  Assyrian  influence  was  at  its  height  in  Judah. 
The  sacrifice  of  children,  "sending  them  through  the 
fire'  to  the  King-God  (Dt.  18 10  I231),  also  belongs  to 
the  seventh  century  (see  Molech)  ;  neither  Isaiah  nor 
any  of  the  other  prophets  of  the  eighth  centiu-y  alludes 
to  these  rites. 

A  relatively  late  date  has  been  inferred  ajso  from  the 
Laws  against  the  erection  of  steles  and  sacred  poles  {mas- 
^idoth  and  a  she  rim)  by  the  altars  of  Yahw6  (Dt.  I621/. ). 

The  older  laws  only  enioin  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanite 
holy -places  with  all  their  appurtenances  (Ex.  34  ij  23  24  ;  cp 
Dt.  12  3).  The  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  especially  Hosea 
and  Isabh,  assail  the  idols  of  Yah wfe,  but  not  the  more  primitive 
standing  stones  and  posts  ;  the  polemic  against  the  latter  begins 
with  Jeremiah. 

The  age  of  Dt.  may  be  determined  also  by  its  relation 

'to   other   works  of  known   date.      From   the  time  of 

15  D  and      1^^^"^'^^,  the  influence  of  Dt.   is  un- 

Other  writers    "^•^^''^^^^^y   *<^   t>e  recognised    in    the 

whole  prophetic  and  historical  hterature, 

whilst  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  this  influence  in 

1  Cp  the  much  more  extended  account  of  these  reforms  in 
9  Ch.  29-31. 

2  If  it  were  established  that  Hezekiah  put  down  the  high- 
places,  it  would  not  follow  that  Dt.  is  older  than  Hezekiah  ;  the 
more  probable  hypothesis,  in  view  of  all  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  and  the  historical  books,  would  be  that  the  Deuiero- 
nomic  law  was  in  the  line  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  king. 

3  Cp  also  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  Jer.  7 1  i  44  17. 
Sec  Queen  op  Heaven. 
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the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century ;  neither  the  impressive 
ideas  nor  the  haunting  plirases  of  Dt.  have  left  their 
mark  there.  ^  I'he  inference  that  Dt.  was  imknown  to 
the  religious  leaders  of  Israel  before  the  seventh  century 
is  hardly  to  be  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  its  ruling  ideas,  Dt.  is 
dependent  upon  the  prophecy  of  the  eighth  century. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib  prepared  the  way  for  the  belief  that 
the  temple  on  Mt.  Zion  was  the  only  sanctuary  at  which 
Yahw6  should  be  worshipped,  and  that  the  monotheism 
of  the  prophets  was  the  theological  basis  of  the  same 
belief.  The  lofty  theism  of  Dt. ,  which  exalts  Yahw  e, 
not  only  in  might  and  majesty,  but  also  in  righteousness, 
goodness,  and  truth  —  the  moral  transformation  of  the 
old  conception  of  'holiness'  (see  Clean,  §  i) — is  of 
the  same  origin,  whilst  the  central  idea  of  the  book, 
that  the  essence  and  end  of  true  religion  is  the  mutual 
love  of  God  and  his  people,  is  derived  from  Hosea. 
In  general,  the  theology  of  Dt.  is  an  advance  upon 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century,  whose 
teaching  it  fuses  and  assimilates,  and  approximates  to 
that  of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  40-.55. 

To  the  same  result  we  are  led  by  the  literary  character 
of  Dt.  Its  style  is  more  copious  and  flowing  than  that 
of  earlier  writers  ;  but  it  lacks  their  terse  vigour,  and  is 
not  free  from  the  faults  of  looseness,  prolixity,  and 
repetition,  into  which  a  facile  pen  so  easily  glides.  In 
these  respects  it  exhibits  the  tendencies  which  mark  the 
literature  of  the  seventh  centiu-y  and  the  Exile.  The 
diction,  also,  is  distinctly  that  of  the  same  period, 
closely  resembling  that  of  Jeremiah.^ 

Evidence  of  every  kind  thus  concurs  to  prove  that  the 
primitive  DL  was  a  product  of  the  seventh  century. 
Ifl  Reanlt  as  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  combats  foreign  cults 
to  data  of  D  ^^^'^^  ^'^^*^  introduced  by  Manasseh 
militates  against  the  opinion  entertained 
by  some  scholars,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  last 
years  of  Hezekiah,  perhaps  in  connection  with  the 
reforms  of  that  king.  A  hypothesis  which  commends 
itself  to  many  critics  is  that  Dt.  was  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  as  a  protest  against  the  evils  of  the 
time  and  as  a  programme  of  reform.  Its  authors  died 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  the 
book  was  lost,  until,  many  years  after,  it  was  accident- 
ally discovered  in  the  temple  by  Hilkiah.  To  others  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Dt.  was  written  under  Josiah, 
shortly  before  it  was  brought  to  light,  by  men  who 
thought  the  time  ripe  for  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
reforms  by  which  alone,  they  believed,  Judah  could  be 
save<l,  and  had  intelligently  planned  the  way  in  which 
this  should  Ix;  effected.' 

Everything  points  to  Jerusalem  as  the  place  where 
Dt.  was  written  :  a  work  whose  aim  was  to  exalt  the 
17  Place  *^"'P'^  ^^  ^^®  position  of  the  sole  sanctuary 
of  Yaliw6  can  hardly  have  originated  any- 
where else.  The  Torah  of  the  priests  is  throughout  so 
intimately  united  with  the  religious  teachings  of  the 
prophets  that  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  both 
priests  and  prophets  were  associated  in  its  production, 
or  at  least  that  its  priestly  authors  were  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  Who  these 
authors  were  cannot  be  more  definitely  determined.* 

That  the  authors  of  the  primitive  Dt.  freely  used 
older  collections  of  laws  has  been  generally  recognised. 
17a.  Sources  ^'^^  Kx.  21-23  (on  which  see  above. 


Of  D. 


'  §  9),  remains  of  another  collection   are 


found  in  Dt.  22-25.     Staerk  and  Steuer- 
nagel   have  recently  undertaken   to   show   by   minute 

1  This  Is  equally  true  of  the  older  historians  :  but  their  works 
have  been  preserved  onlj^  in  deuieronomistic  recensions. 

2  On  the  diction  of  Dt.,  see  the  commentaries  of  Kn.  an^  Di.; 
Kleinert,  Deut.  214  ff. ;  Kue.  Hex.  §  7,  n.  4 :  Holz.  Einl. 
^Ziff.\  Dr.  Z>/.  p.  Ixxviii  ^  On  the  style,  Di.  611;  Holz. 
^iff- ;  Dr.  p.  Ixxxvij^ 

8  So  De  Wette,  Reuss,  Graf,  Kue.,  We..  St.,  Che.,  and  others. 
*  The  suggestion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  Dt.  (voa 
Bohlen,  Colenso)  is  for  various  reasoas  untenable. 
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analysis  that  both  the  hortatory  and  the  legislative 
parts  of  Dt.  are  in  a  stricter  sense  composite. 

Accoriling  to  Steiiernapel,  the  bojk  disctvcrfd  in  the  temple 
in  the  eightfeuth  year  of  Josiali  (I)t.  it  j't  jh)  was  the  work  of  a 
redactor,  who  combined  with  considerable  skill -hut  met  hanic- 
nlly,  and  without  substantial  additions— two  older  works  of 
lik*?  character,  each  consistini^  of  a  hortatory'  intnxluction  and  a 
body  of  laws.  One  of  thcnj  (Sr.)  is  marked  by  the  direct 
address  to  Israel  in  the  second  person  singular  ;  the  other  (PI.) 
uses  the  plural.  The  older  of  these  works  (Sg.)  is  assigned  to 
the  early  years  of  Man.issch's  reign  (shtjrtly  after  700  i».c.),  the 
other  (PI.)  was  comix)sed  about  670,  The  union  of  the  two  by 
the  redactor  (Dr)  falls  in  the  miiidle  of  the  century,  twenty-five 
years  or  more  before  the  discovery  of  the  book  in  the  temple. 
liuih  Sg.  and  PI.  made  use  of  older  •collections  of  laws,  and 
these  sources  can  still  in  part  be  recognised.  One  of  the  chief 
sources  of  Sg.  (the  '  (Jrundsammlung  ')  was  put  out  in  support 
of  Hczckiah's  reforms,  probably  not  long  after  722  B.C. 

Chaps.  1-3,  in  the  form  of  an  address  of  Moses  to 

Israel,  contain  a  review  of  the  principal  events  of  the 

18.  Additions:  f^^'f^""'  ^oni  the  departure  of  the 

1  IS       isnu.lites  from  Horcb  to  the  moment  at 

.   i.  J  J.     p     which  he  is  speaking  to  them.^     This 

retrospect  throughout  follows  the  history 

of  JE.   from  which  its   material   is  drawn  and    many 

phrases  and  whole  clauses  are  borrowed.^     Uf)on  closer 

examination   it  appears   that    the   chief  source  of  the 

chapters    is    E,    which    the    author    had    l:)ef(>re    him 

separately  ;  whether  he  made  use  of  J  is  doubtful  ;  of 

dependence  on  P  thcTe  is  no  trace. 

The  retrospect  l>egins  abruptly  with  the  command  to  remove 
from  Horeb  (I  6-*^),  and  it  h.Ls  been  conjectured  that  Qg-lOii 
(or  at  least  9  25- 10  11),  which  recites  the  transgression  at  Horeb, 
a'i<l  brings  the  narrative  to  the  precise  point  where  it  is  taken 
u,)  in  I,  once  stmxl  before  1 7.  More  probably,  however, 
f'o-lOiT  is  not  a  misplaced  fragment  of  the  rctrosjject,  but  the 
product  of  successive  editorial  amplifications.^  The  review  ends 
as  abruptly  as  it  begins;  the  words,  'And  we  abode  in  the 
valley  in  front  of  Beth-peor'  (Sag),  must  originally  have  been 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  sin  at  IJaal-peor  (Nu.  2j  1-5  ;  cp 
I)t.4  3/). 

The  chapters  (1-3)  are  not  by  the  author  of  5-26. 
The  resemblance  in  language  and  style  is  unquestionably 
very  close,  though  there  are  some  noticeable  ditterences  ; 
but  the  diversity  of  historical  representation  is  decisive  ; 
cp  229  with  2.'i3-6  7/,  l3S^  214-16  with  U^jf.  f,2/ 
The  opinion  of  some  critics,  that  1-4  was  prefixed  to 
the  primitive  Dt.  to  connect  it  with  the  history  in  Ex. 
and  Xu. .  i.s  improbable  ;  for  such  a  purpose  a  reca{)itu- 
lation  of  the  history  was  more  than  superfluous.  Others, 
with  iMiltcr  reason,  suppose  that  the  historical  rA////// 
was  intended  as  the  introduction  to  a  separate  edition 
of  Dt.  The  way  in  which  it  begins  and  ends  (see  alK)ve, 
small  type)  suggests  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the 
purpose,  but  was  extracted  and  adapted  by  the  editor 
from  some  older  source.  Conclusive  marks  of  the  age 
of  the  chapters,  further  than  their  dei)endence  u|xm  E 
and  the  general  affinity  to  the  deuteronomistic  school, 
are  hardly  to  be  discovered. 

Chap.  4 1-40  has  generally  been  taken  with  1-3,  as  a 
10  Ch  i  hortatory  close  to  the  historical  intrcxluction. 
..'.  There  is,  however,  neither  a  formal  nor 
^'^°  '  a  material  connection  between  them. 

The  historical  allusions  in  the  exhortation  are  to  events 
related,  not  in  1-3,  but  in  5.^.;  4  lo/I  32-35  difler  from  the 
retrospect  (1  39yC  etc.)  and  agree  with  h^/i  11  2/^.  "29-2^.,  in 
making  the  speaker's  audience  witnesses  of  the  scenes  at  Horeb  ; 
the  greater  part  of  4  is  only  a  homiletical  enlargement  on  6  25^ 

In  Other  points  4  goes  beyond  5-11  ;  its  monotheism 
takes  a  loftier  tone,  like  that  of  Is.  40-55  (see  43539 
15-19).  In  4  25-31  deportation  and  dispersion  are  inevit- 
able ;  the  prediction  that  in  the  far  country  Israel  will 
return  to  Yahw^  and  find  forgiveness  takes  the  central 
place  which  it  has  in  the  exilic  prophets. 

The  language  resembles  5-11  more  closely  than  1-3, 
but  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  :  417/  are  full  of  words 
and  phrases  which  remind  us  of  Elzekiel,  H,  and  P  (cp 

1  Chap.  1 1-5,  which  now  forms  the  introduction  to  the  speech, 
is  not  homogeneous,  and  glosses  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
discourse  itself. 

2  See  particularly  Dr.  Di.  on  these  chapters,  where  the  rela- 
tion is  well  exhibited. 

8  Cp  above,  §  11. 
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also  32) ;  2S  seems  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
Jeremiah  (16 13  ;  cp  (5).  Chap.  4  thus  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  addition  to  Dt. ,  composed  in  the  Exile,  and 
closely  akin  to  29,  if  not  by  the  same  hand.* 

Chap.  441-43.  the  designation  by  Moses  of  three 
asylum  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,   has  no   connection 

-^  p.  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what 

.     *       '^'     ft>llows.      In  phraseology  the  verses  agree 

441-43  44-49-   closely  with  Dt.  19 1^.  after  which  they 

are   probably   modelled.      They   may   originally   have 

sto(Kl  after  817  or  20,  or  perhaps  after  29. 

Chap.  444-49,  the  title  and  superscription  to  5^.,  like 
the  corresponding  superscription  1 1-5,  appears  to  be 
the  prcKluct  of  successive  additions  and  redactions  by 
scrilxis  or  editors  ;  the  oldest  form  of  the  title  may  have 
Ixxn  simply,  '  This  is  the  law  which  Moses  laid  before 
the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  land 
of  Moab'  (cp  1  5). 

Chap.  27,  in  narrative  form,  stands  entirely  dis- 
connected in  the  midst  of  the  speeches  of  Moses, 
21  Ch  27  separating  28  from  26.  Graf,  accordingly, 
.  *  j]V  regarded  it  as  an  interpolation,  introduced 
lOur  pieces,  ^.j^^^^   ^^     ^,^   xmned   with    the    older 

historical  book  (JE),  whilst  Wellhausen  sees  in  it  the 
conclusion  of  a  separate  edition  of  the  Deuteronomic 
law-book  (1-4 40  12-26  27).  The  chapter  (27) 

consists  of  four  distinct  parts:  viz.,  1-89/.  11-13  14-26. 
Fr.  9  /.  may,  as  many  critics  think,  have  originally 
connetted  26  with  28.  In  1-8,  where  there  is  much 
repetition,  5-7^  has  long  Ixien  recognised  as  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  source  to  which  Ex.  20  24 -26  [21-23] 
belongs.  I  v.  12/.  seem  to  be  the  sequel  of  11  29/!, 
the  whole  being  a  liturgical  embodiment  of  11 26-28, 
and  plainly  secondary.  J  v.  14-26  cannot  be  by  the 
author  of  11-13  :  the  things  on  which  Dt.  lays  the 
greatest  stress  are  lacking  in  this  decalogue,  which  is  a 
cento  gathercHl  from  all  strata  of  the  legislation,  especially 
from  Lev.  18-20. 

Chap.  29/  contain  a  new  address  of  exhortation  and 
warning,  introduced,  like  5  ^,  by  the  words,  'And 
aa  Ch  9Q /■  ^^^^ses  convoked  all  Israel.'  The  sland- 
^^'  -'*  point  of  the  writer  is  similar  to  that  of 
4 1-40.  and  differs  in  the  same  way  from  that  of  6-26  28 
1-46  ;  cp  in  particular  30 1-10  with  425-31.  The  author 
had  before  him  the  deuteronomic  law,  with  its  blessings 
and  curses,  in  a  book  (2920/  27  30 10,  cp  also  299 
28  58  61 ).  The  diction  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
5-26,  and  approximates  more  closely  to  that  of  Jeremiah, 
upon  whom  the  author  is  evidently  dependent  Chaps. 
29/.  are,  therefore,  like  4,  an  exilic  addition  to  Dt.  The 
movement  of  thought  in  these  chapters  is  far  from  being 
orderly  or  coherent :  29 16-28  [15-27]  does  not  naturally 
follow  10-15  [9-14].  and  the  latter  verses  have  no  obvious 
connection  with  2-9  [1-8]  ;  30i-io  cannot  originally  have 
stood  between  29  and  30 11-20.  The  position  of 

these  chapters  is  difficult  to  explain.  Chap.  28 1-46 
is  the  proper  conclusion  of  the  long  speech  of  Moses, 
5-26  ;  29 1  [2869]  is  a  formal  subscription,  marking  the 
end  of  the  book.  The  only  natural  place  for  fresh 
admonitions  to  observe  the  law  would  be  after  the  law 
had  been  committed  to  writing  (31 9-13 ;  cp  24-27) ;  and  it 
has  been  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that  this 
was  the  original  position  of  the  parting  charge.^ 

Chap.  31,  which  takes  up  the  narrative  again,  is 
composite,  and  presents  to  criticism  most  difficult 
problems. 

Verses  i-S  are  not  the  sequel  of  29/  or  of  28 ;  they  take  up 
the  story  at  the  point  which  the  historical  introduction  reaches 
in  8237?; ;  they  are  deuteronomistic  in  colour. 
23.  Chap.  31.  and  Dillmann  .surmises  that  once  they  followed 
8  28  immediately.  A  parallel  to  i-8  is  foiuid  in 
14/  23,  in  which  Yahwe  himself  gives  the  charge  to  Joshua  at  the 
sacred  tent ;  these  verses  are  probably  derived  from  E.  The 
intervening  verses,  16-22,  are  an  inircKiuction  to  the  'Sone  of 
Moses,'  32 1-43,  to  which  3244  is  the  corresponding  close.    This 

1  On  this  point  see  further  below,  |  23. 
2  See  next  section  (23),  on  31 24-29. 
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introduction  is  not  deuteronomic,  as  the  language  proves ;  it  is 
equally  clear  that  it  is  not  by  the  author  of  \\/.  2^.  The 
question  of  the  source  of  the  verses  will  recur  in  connection  with 
the  age  of  the  poem  itself  (next  S,  second  par.).  Tw.  9-13, 
relating  how  the  law  was  committed  to  writing  and  preserved, 
form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  account  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  are  by  many  critics  connected  with  5-Uti  28.  The 
preservation  of  the  law  Ls  the  subject  of  24-27,  which  the 
repetition  and  the  different  motive  prove  to  be  by  another  hand ; 
23_/;  seems  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  recitation  of  the  'Song' 
(^o),  and  is  as  much  out  of  place  after  19-22  as  24-27  after  9-13  ; 
the  whole  passage,  24-29  (30),  is,  therefore,  ascribed  to  a  redactor. 
Dillmann  conjectures  that  ^Z/.  (in  substance)  originally  consti- 
tuted the  introduction,  not  to  the  Sonj|  of  Moses,  but  to  a  speech 
the  close  of  which  i**  to  be  found  in  8245-47.  This  speech, 
containing  the  last  exhortations  and  admonitions  of  Moses,  was 
removed  from  its  place  after  31 9-13  to  make  room  for  the  Song, 
and  is  preserN-ed,  though  worked  over  and  extensively  inter- 
polated, in  4  29^  For  reasons  which  have  already  been  indicated, 
we  should  not,  however,  with  Dillmann,  attribute  this  s|)eech  to 
the  author  of  5-20  28,  but  to  a  later  deuteronomistic  writer. 

Chap.  32 1-43  ;  The  Song  of  Moses.  ^ — The  theme  of 
the  Ode  is  the  goodness  of  Yahw^,  the  sin  of  Israel  in 
-  So  f  *"^J^^^'"g  \\\m,  and  the  ruin  which  this 
1-  ^  apostasy  entails.  The  poem  contains  no 
*  definite  allusions  to  historical  events  by 
which  its  age  may  be  e.xactly  determined.  The  conquest 
of  Canaan  evidently  lies  for  the  writer  in  a  remote  past 
{l ff.)\  niid  he  has  had  ample  experience  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  Israel  to  adopt  foreign  religions,  and  of  the 
national  calamities  in  which  the  prophets  saw  the 
judgments  of  Yahwe  upon  this  defection.  The  language 
has  been  thought  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  a 
native  of  the  North  ;  and  many  scholars  believe  that 
the  situation  reflected  in  the  poem  is  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehoash  (797-783  B.C.)  or  the 
early  years  of  Jeroboam  II.  (782-743),  when,  after  the 
long  and  disastrous  S\Tian  wars,  Israel  was  beginning 
to  recover  its  former  power  and  pros|)erity.'  Others, 
understanding  by  the  'no  people'  (cy  kS).  the  'foolish 
nation*  (V33  '13  21),  the  Assyrians,  to  whom  such  terms 
would  be  applied  more  naturally  than  they  could  be  to 
the  Syrians  (cp  Is.  33 19,^  5  26^ ),  ascrilx;  the  poem  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  century.  The  words  may,  how- 
ever, with  even  greater  probability,  be  interpreted  of  the 
Babylonians  (cp  Jer.  hisff-  622/,  es{)ecially  Hab.  \tff.^ 
l)t.  2849^).  In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Song  there  are 
several  words  which  are  not  found  in  writers  of  the  eighth 
century,  but  are  common  in  the  literature  of  the  seventh 
and  sixth  ;  the  Aramaisms  in  word  and  form  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  Ephraimite  origin 
may  equally  well  be  marks  of  a  later  age.  The  poem 
contains  many  reminiscences  of  the  older  prophets, 
especially  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah  ;  but  in  its  whole  spirit 
and  tone,  as  well  as  in  fKirticular  expressions,  it  is  much 
more  closely  akin  to  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Is.  40-55. 
It  has  a  strong  resemblance,  also,  to  the  exilic  additions 
to  Dt.  (4  29/)  ;  its  theology  is  that  of  these  chapters 
and  of  Is.  40  ff.  Its  affinities  to  the  Psalms  and  the 
products  of  Jewish  Wisdom  are  to  be  noted.*  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  didactic  poem,  embodying  in  lofty  verse  the 
prophetic  interpretation  of  Israel's  histor}-  from  beginning 
to  end.  Kuencn  and  others  ascril)e  the  Song  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century  (say  630-600  B.  r. ) ;  but  the 
considerations  last  adduced,  and  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  point  rather  to  an  exilic  or  post-exilic  date. 

It  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  the  introduction 
to  the  Song  (31 16-22)  is  pre-deuteronomic  (J  or  E)  ;* 
not  so  much,  however,  upon  internal  evidence  as  in 
consequence  of  general  theories  about  the  age  of  the 
poem  and  the  composition  of  the  last  chapters  of  Dt. 
It  is  intrinsically  at   least  equally  probable   that    the 

1  On  the  Song  of  Moses  see  Ew.  JBIV  8  41-65  ['57]; 
Kamph.  Das  Lied  Moses,  1862;  Klo.  'Das  Lied  Mose's  u. 
das  Deut.'  St.  Kr.  44  249^  ['7O,  46  230^.  450^.  ['721; 
reprinted  in  Dcr  Pent.  223-367  ['93I;  St.  ZATW  6  297-300 
I'85l.  For  the  older  literature  see  Di.  Comtn,  395 ;  Reuss, 
GA  T,  I  226. 

2  See  2  K.  1823-25  1425-27. 

3  This  verse  is,  nowevcr,  probably  not  from  the  Assyrian 
period. 

*  See  1/3/6  28/,  etc.  B  Rue.  attributes  it  to  Rje. 
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introduction  is  post-deuteronomic ;  and  this  hypothesis 
is  strongly  commended  by  the  fact  that  the  Song  itself 
has  apparently  been  put  in  the  place  of  the  last  discourse 
of  Moses  (29/  ),  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the  '  exile.' 

Chap.  3244  is  the  closing  note  to  the  poem,  cor- 
responding to  31 30  at  its  Ixiginning.  Verses  45-47 
are  the  close  of  the  speech,  answering  to  3128/;^ 
they  contain  no  allusion  to  the  Song  ;  their  literary 
affinities  are  to 31 28/,  not  to  31 16-22  or 8244.  Chap. 
3248-52  belongs  to  the  priestly  stratum ;  the  same 
command  is  given  somewhat  more  briefly  in  Nu. 
2712-14  (P). 

Chap.  33  :  '  The  Blessing  wherewith  Moses  the  man 
of  God  blessed  the  Israelites  before  he  died.'  ^  Beyond 
this  superscription,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
connect  the  poem  with  the  history  of 
Moses'  last  days  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  not  introduced  by  a  deuteronomistic  editor.  The 
opening  verses  (1-5),  which  are  very  obscure,  in  part 
through  corruption  of  the  text,  destTibe  the  coming  of 
Yahw^  from  Sinai,  the  giving  of  the  I^w,  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  of  Jacob  (?),  and  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
in  Israel.^  Thereupon  come,  without  any  transition, 
Blessings  on  eleven  tribes,  following  a  geographical 
order  from  south  to  north,  and  differing  greatly  in 
length  and  in  character. 

The  Blessing  of  Moses  is  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49  1-27), 
aA  Its  date  ^^^"S^  "°^  ^  mere  imitation  of  it.  The 
oaw.  historicalsituation  reflected  in  the  Blessings 
of  the  several  tribes  in  Dt.  is  that  of  a  time  considerably 
later  than  that  in  Gen.  ;  cp  particularly  I^vi  (Gen. 
495-7  Dt.  33  8-1 1 )  and  Judah  (Gen.  498-12  Dt.  337).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
represented  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Dt.  32.  While  in 
the  latter,  apost.isy  has  drawn  upon  Israel  the  consuming 
anger  of  Yahw^,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  people  is 
threatened,  the  Blessing  breathes  from  end  to  end  a 
national  spirit  exalted  by  power  and  prosperity  and 
unbroken  by  disaster.  The  author  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  northern  tribes,  or  a  Invite  at  one  of  the 
northern  sanctuaries.  The  blessing  of  Joseph  (ia-17) 
was  NVTitten  at  a  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in 
the  pride  of  its  power,  and  perhaps  flushed  with  victor}% 
was  thinking  of  foreign  conquests  (17).  Recent  critics 
have  generally  followed  Graf  in  ascribing  the  poem  to 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  (782-743  B.C.),  when  for  a 
brief  space  Israel  seemed  to  have  regained  all  its  ancient 
power  and  glory ;  20  is  then  referred  to  the  recovery 
of  the  territories  of  which  Gad  had  been  stripped  by 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus  in  the  disastrous  period  which 
preceded. 

I'he  prayer  in  7,  *  Hear,  O  Yahwi,  the  vo'ce  of  Jud.'Ui,  and 
bring  hiin  to  his  people,'  has  been  understood  as  the  wish  of  the 
Ephraimite  poet  that  Judah  might  be  reunited  to  Israel,  and  is 
thought  by  many  to  point  to  a  time  soon  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  when  the  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  unity 
was  still  strong.  This  obscure  verse,  however,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  outweigh  the  clearer  testimony  of  other  parts  of  the  chapter. 
The  Blessing  of  Levi  (8-11)  describes  the  privileges  and  offices 
of  the  priestnood,  and  the  fidelity  of  Levi  to  its  sacred  trust. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  author  was  a  priest  of  the 
temple  in  Jerusalem* — the  priests  of  other  temples  also  were 
Levi tes,— nor  any  cogent  reason  for  thinking  that  9  Ji  are 
Jewish  interpolations.  Verse  11,  however,  is  hardly  a  blessing 
for  the  priestnood,  and  would  unquestionably  be  more  appropri- 
ate to  one  of  the  other  tribes  ;  but  that  it  was  the  originaJ  sequel 
of  7^,  as  has  been  conjectured,  is  not  evident. 

On  the  whole,  the  age  of  Jeroboam  II.  seems  best  to 
satisfy  the  implications  of  the  Blessings.      Verses  2-5, 

1  See  above,  f  23. 

2  On  the  Blessing  see  Hoffm.  in  Keil  and  Tzschimer's  Ana- 
lekten  (1822),  iv.  2  1-92  continued  in  a  series  of  Jena  Pro- 
grams, 1823-1843;  Graf,  Der  Scgtn  Mose's,  1857;  Volck,  Der 
Seffen  Mose's,  1873;  A  van  der  Flier,  Deut.  83,  1895;  Ball, 
'The  Blessing  of  Moses,'  PSBA  IS  118-137  I'Q^I.  See  also 
St.  GVl  1  isojf.  The  older  literature  in  Di.  Comtn.  416, 
Reuss,  GA  T,  |  216. 

8  The  meaning  of  these  verses  is  much  disputed. 

*  In  12  it  is  not  certain  that  Jerusalem  is  meant  (cp  Ben- 

JAMI.N,  §  8). 
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96-39,  have  no  connection  with  the  Blessings,  and  it  is 
not  improt>able  that  they  are  fragments  of  another  poem. 
Whether  the  Blessing  of  Moses  was  contained  in  J  or  E 
is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  answering : 
neither  the  short  introduction,  nor  the  titles  of  the 
several  Blessings  (which  alone  can  be  attributed  to  an 
editorial  iiand).  offer  anything  distinctive ;  nor  do  the 
reminiscences  of  the  earlier  history. 

Chap.  34.  The  story  of  the  death  of  Moses  b  highly 
composite,  elements  from  JE  and  P,  as  well  as  the 
hand  of  more  than  one  editor,  being  recognisable  in  it 

Deuteronomy  is  the  prophetic  law-book,  an  attempt 
to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  in  institutions  and 
57  T^AliiriAnii  ^^^  ^^  which  the  whole  religious, 
Ii...— S..-  social,  and  civil  life  of  the  people  should 
be  governed.  We  recognise  this  aim 
in  the  treatment  of  the  older  right  and 
custom  of  Israel,  and  more  clearly  in  those  provisions 
which  are  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  above  all  in  the 
fundamental  law,  chap.  ^ff.  It  seeks,  not  to  regulate  con- 
duct by  outward  rule,  but  to  form  morality  from 
within  by  the  power  of  a  supreme  principle. 

The  dominant  idea  of  Deuteronomy  is  monotheism. 
The   first  sentence  of  the  older    Decalogue,*  repeated 

Oft    Mmi«>.    ^^  56/.,  express^,   indeed,  only  a  rela- 

t:    .  tive  monotheism  ;    but   the  fundamental 

Uieism.  deuteronomic  law.  '  Yahw6  our  God  is 
one  Yahwi '  (64/. ),  declares,  not  only  that  there  are  not 
many  Yahw^,  as  there  are  many  Baals,  but  also  that 
there  is  no  other  who  shares  with  him  the  attributes  of 
supreme  godhead  which  are  connoted  by  his  name. 
He  b  '  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords,  the 
great,  mighty,  and  awful  God'  (10 17),  to  whom  belong 
'  the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  heavens,  the  earth  and 
all  that  therein  is'  (10 14),  'the  [only]  God  in  the 
heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath ;  there  is  no 
other'  (439,  cp  35).^  The  unapproachable  majesty  of 
Yahwfe  \h\ff.  'i2ff.  49^),  his  constancy  to  his  purpose, 
and  his  faithfulness  to  his  word  are  often  recurring 
themes  (7 8-10x2^  95.  etc.).  He  is  a  God  who  re- 
quites his  enemies  to  the  full  (7 10)  ;  yet  a  compassionate 
and  forgiving  God  to  those  who  under  his  judgments 
turn  to  him  again  (429-31,  cp  30 1^). 

Idolatry  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  images  and 
emblems  of  the  Canaan  ite  gods  are  to  be  totally  de- 

29.  Objects  of  "'T^  <^*-^;-^  ^^"?^•     TJ*^D«^lo^"^ 
ftr  hi  prohibits   the   making    of    images    of 

WOrsnip.  Yahw6  in  the  likeness  of  any  dbject  in 
heaven,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea;  and  in  4 15^, 
where  this  prohibition  is  emphatically  repealed,  Israel 
is  reminded  that  at  Horeb,  when  Yahwfe  spoke  to  them 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  they  saw  no  form — a  lesson 
to  them  not  to  image  him  in  any  form.  The  more 
primitive  standing  stones  and  sacred  poles  are  included 
in  the  prohibition  (16  21/  12 3/.).  All  kinds  of 
divination,  sorcery,  and  necromancy  are  condemned  as 
heathenish  (I89-14) ;  Yahw^'s  will  and  purpose  are  made 
known,  not  by  such  signs  as  are  interpreted  by  the  mantic 
art,  but  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  (ISisi^). 

Yahwfe  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  at  many  sanctuaries, 
but  at  one  only,  in  the  place  which  he  chooses  to  fix 

«A  p     1     4  A    ^'^  name  there  [Vlpass.,  14 23  15 20  16 
80.  tXClUBlve-  ^^^^^  ^j^  J      ^^^  ^^j^y  ^^  ^j^^  sanctu- 

ary  is  a  consequence  of  the  unity  of 
God.  The  suppression  of  the  high-places,  which  is  so 
strenuously  insisted  on  in  Dt. ,  was  primarily  dictated,  not 
by  practical  considerations,  but  by  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  their  existence  was  incompatible  with  mono- 
theism :  as  long  as  there  were  many  altars  there  were  as 
many  local  Yahwes.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  for  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  great  mass  of  worshippers, 
the  Yahw6  of  Dan  was  not  just  the  same  as  the  Yahw6 

1  On  the  various  forms  of  this  code  see  Decalogue. 

2  See  also  824  47/.  32^  It  has  been  observed  above  that 
the  theology  of  41-40  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  of 
Is.  40^. 
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of  Bethel  or  of  Beershebo.  But  the  great  doctrine  of 
Dt  is,  •  Yahw6  thy  God  is  one  Yahwt '  The  exclusive 
principle,  •  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside  me,' 
is  strongly  reaffirmed  (612-15  IO20-22  Wxdf.  28,  etc.); 
the  worship  of  other  gods  is  pimished  by  death  (17  2-7. 
see  also  13),  the  apostasy  of  the  nation  by  national  ruin 
(614/  74  819/  425-28  3O17/,  etc.) ;  for  Yahw^  is  a 
jealous  God  (615  424).  Not  only  in  Israel,  which  is 
Yahw6's  people,  but  also  in  Canaan,  which  is  his  land, 
there  shall  be  no  other  god  or  cult.  Every  trace  of  the  old 
religions  of  Palestine  is  to  be  obliterated.  The  Canaan- 
ites  themselves  must  be  exterminated,  lest,  in  intercourse 
with  them,  Israel  be  infected  with  their  religion  ij  1  ff. 
16  9  3,  cp  1 2  29/  20 16  ^ ).  ^  Alliance  and  intermarriage 
with  the  heathen  are  stringently  prohibited  {Izf-,  etc. ) ; 
and  many  special  laws  are  directed  against  heathen 
customs  and  rites  :  see,  e.g. ,  225  23 17/  No  less  urgent 
warnings  are  given  against  the  religions  of  remoter 
peoples  (136/ ). 

The    essence    of    the    religious     relation    between 

Yahw6  and  his  people  is  love.     He  has  loved  Israel 

sv  PrinciDle   ^'''^'"  ^^^  beginning  (10 15  77/  235). 

f  I  ^"*^  ^^  ^^^y  Vee^   his  commandments 

Of  love.        j^g  ^^,jjj  i^y^  ^^  jjjg33  ^i^gj^j  j^  ^11  ^YiG 

future  ( 7 13,  cp  4  37  / ).  They  are  the  children  of  Yahw6 
their  God  (14 1) ;  his  discipline  and  his  care  are  parental 
(85  I31).  All  good  things  are  from  him;  but  the 
signal  proofs  of  his  love  to  Israel  are  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt  (passim,  e.g.,  814^),  and  the  law  which  he 
has  given  them  (45-832^).  The  love  of  Yahw6  to  his 
people  demands,  as  it  should  inspire,  their  love  :  *  Thou 
shalt  love  Yahw6  thy  God  \\'ith  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might'  (65)  is  the  first 
commandment  of  the  law,  the  first  principle  of  religion 
(10 12/  11 1 13  22  134  199  306 16  20).  Love  to  God  con- 
strains to  do  his  will ;  to  love  God  and  to  keep  his 
commandments  are  inseparable.  His  commandments 
are  not  remote  or  incomprehensible  :  they  are  in  men's 
hearts  and  on  their  lips  (3O11-14.  cp  Jer.  31 31-34) ;  nor 
are  they  difficult  and  burdensome  (10x2/,  cp  Mic.  68) : 
to  keep  them  is  for  man's  own  good  (624  10 13)-  It  is  a 
religion  of  the  heart,  not  of  outward  observances  or 
of  formal  legality.  Observances  are  not  rejected  ;  a 
religion  without  worship  and  distinctive  ceremonial  is 
not  contemplated  ;  but  festivals  and  sacrifices  are  only 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling — alK)ve  all,  of  loving 
and  joyful  gratitude  for  God's  love  and  goodness. 

The  relation  of  Yahw6  to  Israel  is  not  a  natural  and 
indissoluble  relation,  such  as  subsists  between  a  tribal 
god  and  his  people ;  it  is  a  moral  rela- 
tion, which  has  its  origin  in  his  choice  of 
Israel  to  be  his  people.  He  chose  it,  not 
for  any  good  in  it  (7?  94/'.).  but  because  he  loved  its 
forefathers  (lOis) ;  and  love  and  faithfulness  bind  him 
to  their  descendants  (78  95)-  The  election  by  which 
Israel  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  made  the 
people  of  Yahw6  is  Israel's  glorious  distinction  ;  but  it 
imposes  the  greatest  obligation.  Sin,  in  this  light,  is 
more  heinous,  judgment  more  necessary  and  more 
severe  ;  but  in  God's  constancy  to  his  purpwDse  and  his 
promise  faith  finds  the  assurance  that  the  severest 
judcjment  will  not  be  utter  destruction. 

The  bond  between  Yahwe  and  Israel  is  the  covenant 
which  he  made  with  them  at  Horeb  (62/:)  and  renewed 
on  the  plains  of  Moab  (29 1  [2869]).  The  deuteronomic 
law  sets  forth  the  obligations  imposed  by  Yahwfe  and 
accepted  by  Israel  (I7a) ;  strict  observance  of  the  law  is 
the  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Yah^\'fe, 
the  obUgations  which  he  voluntarily  took  upon  himself 
in  the  pact  (79-13  1123^,  etc.). 

Israel  is  to  be  a  holy  people  (76  I4221  2619) — that  is, 
one  set  apart  to  Yahw6  in  all  its  life.  The  stringency 
of  the  laws  which  arc  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 

1  At  the  time  when  Dt.  was  written  this  sanguinary  proscrip- 
tion of  the  native  population  can  hardly  have  had  much  practical 
significance. 
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people  and  the  land  from  false  religion  and  immorality 
is  thus  explained  and  justified  :  •  Thou  shalt  exterminate 
the  evil  from  the  commimiiy'  (13  5  and  pass.\  see  22 
13-30  21 18-21  19i6-2x  etc. ). 

Notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  thoroughness  with 
which  it  demands  the  extirpation  of  heathenism,  and  the 
severity  of  many  of  the  special  laws,  the  distinctive  note 
of  the  deuteronomic  leg^lation  is  humanity,  philanthropy, 
charity.  Regard  not  only  for  the  rights,  but  also  for 
thenmls  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  landless  Levite, 
the  foreign  denizen,  is  urged  at  every  turn.*  The  in- 
terests of  debtors  (23 20  24 10-13  15i-ii),  slaves  (5x4 
15i2-i8),  and  hired  labourers  (244/.)  are  carefully 
guarded.  Various  provisions  protect  the  rights  of  the 
wife  or  the  female  slave  (24 1-4  2213-19  21 10-14 15-17). 
Nor  are  the  animals  forgotten  (254  226/).  The  spirit 
of  the  legislation  is  seen  not  least  clearly  in  the  laws 
which  appear  to  us  altogether  Utopian,  such  as  20  (cp 
245  1714-20  15 1-6). 

In  conformity  with  its  prophetic  character,  Dt.  pre- 
sents itself  not  merely  as  a  law-book,  but  also  as  a  book 
of  religious  instruction.  Its  lessons  are  to  be  diligently 
remembered,  and  not  forgotten  in  times  of  prosperity 
(66-r2  81X-18  etc. ).  Its  fundamental  precepts  are  to 
be  repeated  daily,  to  be  worn  as  amulets,  to  be  inscribed 
in  public  places  (67-9  11  i8-ai).  They  are  to  be  taught 
to  children,  that  each  succeeding  generation  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Yahw^'-s  will  (6720-25 
11 19  49) ;  and  every  seven  years  the  whole  law  is  to  be 
publicly  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  people 
(8I9-13). 

Taken  all  in  all,  Dt.  will  ever  stand  as  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  attempts  in  history  to  regulate 
the  whole  life  of  a  people  by  its  highest  religious 
principles. 

I.  Commentaries, — Of  the  older  works,  Drusius  (t6i7),  Ger- 
hard (1657),  and  Clericus  (1696)  may  often  be  consulted  with 
profit.  The  principal  modern  commentaries 
88.  Lltdratnre.  are  Vater,  Pent,  in.,  1805  ;  M.  Baumgarten, 
1843.  1841;  F.  W.  Schultz,  1859 ;  Kn.,  1861 ; 
Schroeder,  1866  (Langes  Btbelwerk\  ET  with  additions  by 
Gosman,  1879 ;  Keil,  1862,  2nd  ed.  1870,  ET  1867 ;  Espin,  1871 
iSpeaker'sComm.):  Di.,  i836  ;  Montet,  Le  Dent.,  1891 ;  Oetili, 
1893  *»  I^r-.  ^895  ;  Steuernagel  in  Nowack's  //A',  1898. 

a.  Criticism. — Vatcr,  Comment.  Abfr  den  Pent,  tnit,  Etnl.Z^ 
'Abhartdlung  fiber  Moses  und  die  Verfasser  dcs  Pcntatcuchs,* 
391  ^  ;  Dc  Wette,  Dissert,  crtt.-cxcget.  (1805);  Beitr.  z. 
EinT.  in  d.  AT  I  (1805),  16S  J^.  265  JT.,  2  (1807),  385  ff.  ; 
J.  F.  L.  George,  Diedlt.rOd.  Feste  (js);  W.  Vatkc.  Die  Rel. 
d.  AT  504  j:  ('35);  £in/.  384  ^('66);  E.  Richm,  Die 
GesetsgeB.  Afos.,  etc.  ('54) ;  St.  A  r.  165-200  ('73)  (review  of 
Kleinert);  Colenso,  Pent,  and  Josh. ^  Pi.  3  ('63),  cp  pt.  7  App. 
85.110;  Graf.  Die  gcsck.  BOch,  d.  AT  ('66);  Kosters,  Die 
historiebeschouwing  van  den  Deuteronomist  (^'68) ;  Klo.,  '  Das 
Lied  Mose's  u.  d.  Deut.'  St.  Kr.  ('71,  '72):  'BeitrSge  rur 
Entstehungsgesch.  des  Pent.'   Neue  kirckl.  Zt.y   1890-92,  re- 

Srinted  in  Der  Pent.  C93);  Kleinert.  Das  Deut.  u.  d. 
yeuteronomtker  ('72) ;  Remke,  '  Ueber  das  unter  dem  KOnige 
Josia  aufgefundcne  Gcsetzbuch,'  Beitr.  stnr  Erkl.  d.  AT 
8  ('72X  1 31- 1 80;  Kayser,  Das  vorexil.  Buck  der  Urgesck. 
Jsr.  u.  seine  Erweitemngen  ('74);  J.  Hollenberg,  'Die  deut. 
Bestandtheile  d.  Buches  Josua,'  St.  Kr.,  1874,  pp.  462-506; 
We.  C//,  JDT^  1876,  1877  •  reprinted  separately,  under  the 
Isame  title,  1885,  and  with  Nachirage,  Die  Conip.  des  Hex.  u. 
d.  hist.  Backer  des  AT  ('80);  GI  ('78),  2nd  ed.  called  Prol. 
X.  Gl  ('83),  4th  ed.  1895,  ET,  Prolegomena  to  the  Hist,  of 
/sraei('&s)',  S.  J.  Curtiss,  T/u  Le^utical  PHests  V^i):  WRS, 
Additional  Anstoer  to  the  Libel  ('78),  Answer  to  the  Amended 
Libel  ('79):  OTJC  ('81;  2nd  ed.  '02);  E.  Rcuss,  Vhiit. 
sainte  et  la  lei,  I  154^  ('79):  Die  neil.  Gesch.  u.  d.  Gesets, 
xo6^.('g:i\  (Das  AT,  Bd.  3);  Sleinihal,  'Das  fDnfte  Buch 
"^S-O-^ft,  Zt./Ur  I'dlkerpsych,  u.  Spracinvissens,  1879,  pp.  1-28; 
'  Die  erzahlenden  Stiicke  im  fiinften  Buche  Mose,'  tb.  1880,  pp. 
253.289,  also  separately  (Berlin,  '80);  Valeton,  Theo.  Stud.  6 
('79)1  PP-  169-206,291-313;  6('8o),pp.  133-174,  303-320:  7C8i),pp. 
39-56,  205-228;  F.  Del.  '  Pentateuch -kruische  Studien,'ZA'/fX 
1  ('80),  445^  503,^  559 j^  ;  Castelli,  La  Icgge  del popolo  Kbreo 
nel  suo  sx'olgimento  storico,  207-320  ('84) ;  Cheyne,  Jeremiah, 
his  li/e  and  times  ('88),  chaps.  5-7 :  Baudissm,  Gesch.  des 
A  T  Priesterthums  ('89) ;  A.  Westphal,  Les  sources  du  Pent. 
^  y^  ff'  ('92):  Staerk,  Das  Deut.  sein  Inhalt  u.  seine 
literarische  Form  ('94) ;  Steuernagel,  Der  Rahmm  des  Deut. 
('94) ;  Entsteh.  des  deut.  Gesetzes{'^) ;  Havet,  Le  Christ ianistne 

1  See  10 18/  16 18-20 17  8-13  2417/  27x9  12x2x8/  1427-29 
10 IX  Z4  24 19-22  26  xx^ 
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tt  set  prigines^  ^  3^  J^'  ('78) :  d'Eichthal,  Af/L  de  crit.  Hi. 
('86),  and  Etude  sur  le  Deut.  81-350 ;  Vernes,  Une  nouv.  hypoth, 
sur  la  comp.  et  torigine  du  Deut.  ('87),  reprinted  in  Essais 
bibliques  (91);  L.  Horst,  'Etudes  sur  le  iJeut.'  Revue  de 
[Hist,  des  Relig.  16  28-65  ('87X  17  1-22  ('88),  18  320-334  ('68), 
28   184-200  ("oip,   27  119-176  ('m3);    cp   Kuenen,    'De  jongste 

fhasen  der  Crttiek   van   den    Hex.'    Ih.T,    35^  ('£8);    C 
•iepenbring,  Rev.  de  CHist.  des  Relig.  24  li  ff.   yi  ff.  ('91), 


;90v 
Addis. 


20^-   37  U 
*La  r^forme  et  Le  code  de  Josias,'  ib.  1^  123-180  ('94); 
Documents  0/ the  Hex.  2  ('98X 

See  also  Introductions  to  the  OT  : — Eichhom,  4th  ed.  ('23); 
De  Wette  ('17,  7th  ed.  '52,  8th  ed.  by  E.  Schrader,  '69);  Bleck 
('60X  substantially  unaltered  in  later  edd.,  ET  by  Venables 
("6^) ;  S.  Davidson  ('62) ;  Kuenen,  Hist.  krit.  Omt.  (*6i ;  2nd 
ed.  entirely  rewritten,  '85) ;  ET  by  Wicksteed,  The  Hexateuch^ 
('86);  Reuss,  Gesch.  des  AT  {;Zi\  2nd  ed.  '90);  Comill  ('91; 
2nded.  '92);  Driver,  Introd.  Coi ;  6ihed.  '9-),  cp  'Deuteronomy' 
in  Smith "s  DB^\  ('93) ;  KSnig  (•93) :  Wildeboer,  De  Lettetkunde 
des  Ouden  ferbonds  ('03) ;  Holzinger,  Einl.  in  den  Hex.  ('9^X 

On  the  relation  of  Dt.  to  Jeremiah,  see  Kuepcr,  Jeremia* 
librorum  sacr&tum.  interpres  et  vindex^  4-45  ('38);  KOnie, 
*  Das  Deut.  und  der  Prophet  Jeremiah,*  A  T  Studien.  2  ('39); 
Zunz,  ZDMG  28  669-676  ('73);  Colenso,  pt.  7,  App.  pp.  85-110, 
cp  '^.  S^zff.  niff' 

In  defence  of  the  Mosaic  authorship :  Hengstenberg, 
Authentic  des  Pent.  2  159^.  ('39),  ET  Genuineness  0/  the 
Pentateuch,  2  130^  (47);  Havemick,  Einl.  in  das  AT 
16oi  ^  ('36),  ET  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch,  410/  ('50); 
Keil,  EinL  in  das  AT,  1853,  3rd  ed.  1873,  ET  by  6.  C.  M. 
Douglas,  Introd.,  etc.  1869;  Bisscll,  The  Pentateuch,  its 
Origin  and  Structure  ('85);  G.  Vos,  The  Mosaic  Origin  0/ 
the  Peniateuchal  Codes  ('S6) ;  Martin,  Introd.  d  la  crit.  gen, 
de  VAnc.  Test.  1  295^  ('87) ;  A.  Zabn,  Das  Deut.  ('90). 

G.  F.  M. 

DEVIL.  For  Dt.32i7  etc.  (on^),  Lk.433  etc.  (3ot- 
lt.6tnov\  Mt.  8  31  etc.  (fivLi^iMv),  see  Demons,  §  4 ;  for  Lev.  17  7  etc 
(y^^X  see  Satyr  ;  and  for  Mt.  4 1  etc  (6  did/3oAot),  see  Satan, 

DEVOTED.  AV  sometimes,  RV  usually,  for  Din. 
hirem  (Lev.  27 21  EV.  1  K.  20 42  RV,  etc).  See  Ban, 
§2. 

DEW  (^P ;  Apococ)-  'Dew'  is  a  theme  which 
kindles  the  enthusiasm  of  the  OT  writers  ;  but  what 
does  'dew'  mean  in  the  OT?  and  are  the  common 
explanations  of  the  biblical  references  altogether  correct  ? 

During  the  spring  and  autumn  the  phenomenon  which 
we  call  dew  is,  at  least  in  the  intervals  of  fine  weather, 
1  Mftaninff  ^  familiar  in  Palestine  as  in  western 
of  i  I. A  uVk£.  *^o^*"'r^^s  :  the  moisture  held  in  suspen- 
sion in  the  atmosphere  during  the  day  is 
deposited,  in  cloudless  nights,  owing  to  the  cooling  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  '  dew.'  It  is 
not,  however,  simply  this  phenomenon  of  spring  and 
autumn  that  excites  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Hebrew 
writers ;  for  it  is  not  the  dew  but  the  former  and  the 
latter  rains  that  are  in  these  seasons  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agricultiu-ist  (see  Rain).  During  the  summer 
season,  however,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
latter  part  of  October,  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  cloudless  days,  when  vegetation  becomes 
parched,  and  would  altogether  perish  but  for  another 
phenomenon  which  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  descriptive 
Hebrew  name /«/  ('sprinkled  moisture')  uniformly  re- 
presented in  the  EV  by  the  word  '  dew. '  During  the 
summer,  but  more  cspt:cially  (when  the  need  is  greatest) 
in  the  latter  part  of  August  and  during  September  and 
October,  westerly  winds  bring  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture from  the  Mediterranean  (see  Winds).  This  moisture 
becomes  condensed  by  the  cool  night  air  on  the  land 
into  something  not  unlike  a  Scotch  mist,  which,  though 
specially  thick  on  the  mountains,  is  yet  abundant 
enough  everywhere  to  sustain  with  its  moisture  the 
summer  crops,  and  to  keep  some  life  in  the  pastures  of 
the  wilderness.  * 

Cjoraing  only  in  the  night,  and  being  so  much  finer  than 
ordinary  rain,  this  beneficent  provision  of  nature  received  a 
special  name,  (al,  to  which  the  Arabic  fall"**,  'fine  rain,'  corre- 
sponds.^ The  Greek  poetical  terms  6(t6ao'i  voirrCa  and  BaXanrvia^ 
Spoa-tpaX  ve<f>*\ai,  seem  more  adequate  than  the  simple  Sp6<roi, 

1  The  true  meaning  of  /O  is  most  clearly  set  forth  by  Neil, 
Palestine  Explored  {'S2),  pp.  X29-X5i,  to  whom  this  article  owes 
its  central  idea. 
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and,  but  for  the  shock  to  our  associations,  *  night  mist '  ^  would 
be  a  preferable  rendering  to  *dew.' 

This  explanation  clears  up  certain  othen^ise  obscure 
passages.  It  also  enables  us  to  identify  with  consider- 
able probability  the  season  to  which  any  important 
passage  mentioning  /a/  refers.  The  miracle  of  Gideon's 
fleece,  e.^. ,  was  presumably  placed  by  the  writer  in  the 
summer.  At  the  same  time,  when  perfectly  general 
language  is  used  respecting  /<z/(*  dew '),  it  may  be  open 
to  us  to  suppose  that  a  confusion  exists  in  the  writer's 
mind  between  the  genuine  '  dew '  of  winter  (spring  and 
autumn)  and  the  *  night  mist '  of  summer,  which  is  not, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  dew  at  all,  since  the  vapour  be- 
comes condensed  in  the  air  before  it  reaches  the  ground. 

In  illustration,  see  Lane's  Arahk  Lexicorty  s.v.  tnlla.  One 
example  given  is,  *  The  sky  rained-small-rain  (Jallai)  upon  the 
earth.'  Tallin  is  defined  as  '  licht  or  weak  (/.^.,  drizzling)  rain, 
or  the  lightest  and  weakest  of  rain  ;  or  dew  that  descends  fh>m 
the  sky  in  cloudless  weaiher.*  Cp  also  Koran^  Sur.  2  267,  'And 
if  no  heavy  shower  {wd^iiw*)  falls  on  it,  the  mist  (Jali»n)  does.* 

(a)  Where  the  ^  dew*  comes  from. — Job  38  28  is,  prob- 
ably enough,  a  scribe's  insertion  (Bi.,  Duhm)  ;  but,  if 
!L  Biblical   ^'  ^^  scribe  gives  an  invaluable  early 
ftjid  other    summary  of  what  precedes.      He  states 

refers  not  only  to  the  winter  rains  or  to  the 
occasional  thunderstorms  but  also  to  the  '  night  mist' 

Has  the  rain  a  father? 

Or  who  has  begotten  the  streams  3  (not  '  drops  0  of '  dew '  T 
To  this  question  a  wise  man  replies  (Prov.  3ao),  • 

By  his  (God's)  knowledge  the  depths  were  opened  (/.^.,  at 
creation), 

And  the  sky  drops  down  *  dew.' 
So  Gen.  2/28  Dt.  8828  Hag.  1 10  Zech.812;  cp  also 
Judg.  54  (©"  and  Theod.  ).*  A  more  complete  answer 
is  given  in  Enoch,  where  the  '  treasuries'  of  snow  and 
hail  (Job  88 22)  and  also  of  dew  and  rain  are  described. 
If  Job  did  not  *  come  to  those  treasuries  *  Enoch  did, 
according  to  the  current  legend.  The  statements  are 
important :  *  The  spirit  of  the  dew  has  its  dwelling  at  the 
ends  of  the  heaven,  and  is  connected  with  the  chambers 
of  the  rain,  and  its  course  is  in  winter  and  summer ; 
and  its  clouds,  and  the  clouds  of  the  mist  are  connected, 
and  the  one  passes  over  into  the  other'  (6O20,  Charles). 
In  chap.  76  the  twelve  portals  of  the  winds  are  described.  From 
eight  of  them  dew  and  rain  are  said  to  proceed  ;  the  winds  are 
not,  however,  always  beneficial.  The  author  is  by  no  means  a 
good  observer,  and  his  statement  is  of  value  only  as  confirming 
the  statement  of  (JO  20  that  *  dew'  and  *  rain '  are  connected. 

\b)  Preciousness  of '  dew.' — ^The  land  of  Israel  is  called 

•  a  land  of  corn  and  wine  ;  yea,  his  heavens  drop  down 
dew'  (Dt.  8828).  The  blessing  of  Jacob  says:  'God 
give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  the  fatness  of 
the  land'  (Gen.  2728;  contrast  z/.  39.  RV°^-).  Yahw6 
himself  resembles  '  dew ' ;  'I  will  be  as  the  dew  for 
Israel '  (parched  up,  desolate  Israel),  Hos.  14$  [6].  The 
preciousness  of  the  *  dew '  is  shown  by  its  effects,  which 
are  next  described. 

Perhaps,  however,  /a/  here  includes  rain.  Dew  is  an 
emblem  of  resurrection  ;  '  A  dew  of  ligliis  is  thy  dew,  and  to  life 
shall  the  earth  bring  the  shades'  (Is.  20  19,  SBO  /).  From  the 
world  of  perfect  light  where  Vahw6  dwells  a  supernatural  'dew' 
will  descend  on  the  dead  Israelites.  'ITie  dew  of  resurrection* 
(n -nn  Sv  Sts)  is  a  Talmudic  phrase  based  on  this  prophec)'.  In 
the  Koran,  also  (^•^■,  Sur.  41  39),  rain  is  referred  to  as  a  sign  of 
the  resurrection.  Probably,  too,  Micah  67(6]  also  should  be 
mentioned  here.  The  traditional  text,  as  it  stands,  is  unin- 
telliKible.  The  'remnant  of  Jacob  *  among  the  nations  cannot 
be  at  the  same  time  like  showers  of  night  mist  on  the  earth  and 
like  a  lion.  The  upright  line  (Pasek)  placed  after  'And  shall 
he '  (rrm)  warns  us  (as  so  often)  that  there  is  something  doubtful 
in  the  text.     Possibly  /y,  *  upon '  has  dropped  out.     The  passage 

1  This  is  the  first  rendering  of  7O  in  BDB.  It  had  been 
adopted  by  Che.  in  his  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Book  of 
/*salms{^),  who  followed  Neil,  op.  cit.,  140. 

2  MT  reads  *S:n,  generally  rendered   'drops'  ((S   /SmXov?). 

*  Reservoirs '  would  be  more  defensible ;  but  this  does  not  suit 
'begotten.'  The  obvious  emendation  is  *^.*^9.  Rain  is  called 
D'hVk  :ht '"  Ps-  ^^  lo*     The  scribe  is  thinking  of  the  '  channel ' 

<nVyn)  in  7'.  25. 

3  Heb.  text  has  only  '  dropped. 
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then  reads  thus,  '  And  there  shall  be  on  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
.  .  .  as  it  were  "dew"  from  Yahwfc  .  .  .  which  tarries  not  for 
man,'  etc. — i.e.y  which  U  independent  of  human  effort.  Reluctant 
as  one  may  be  to  deviate  from  an  unquestioned  tradition,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  when  even  the  acute  Wellhausen 
admits  that  the  point  of  the  comparison  in  the  present  text  is 
unintelligible  to  him. 

(^^)  Other  illustrative passaj^es. — The  dew  (night  mist), 
like  the  rain,  comes  by  the  word  of  a  prophet  (i  K.  17 1). 
It  falls  suddenly  (2  S.  17 12),  and  gently,  like  persuasive 
eloquence  (Dt  322);  it  lies  all  night  (Job  29 19),  but 
early  disappears  like  superficial  goodness  (Hos.  64). 
Such  a  night  mist  is  to  be  expected  in  the  early  summer, 
in  the  settled  hot  weather  of  harvest  (Is.  I84  ;  but,  on 
text,  see  Vine,  §  i).  It  has  a  healing  effect  on  vege- 
tation (Ecclus.  18 16  4322) ;  but  for  a  man  to  be  exposed 
to  it  is  a  \ry\T\g  experience  ( Cant.  62).  It  is  all- pervading ; 
hence  Gideon  asks,  as  a  sign  of  his  divine  mission,  first, 
that  the  fleece  which  he  has  put  on  the  threshing-floor 
may  be  wet  with  a  night  mist  {tal)  when  the  floor  itself 
is  dry,  and  next,  that  the  fleece  may  be  dry  when  the 
floor  is  wet.  So  abundant  is  the  moisture  of  the  night 
mist  that  in  the  morning  after  the  first  experience 
Gideon  is  able  to  wring  out  of  the  fleece  a  whole  bowlful 
of  water  (Judg.  636-40). 

(d)  Tiv0  doubtful ^sages. — In  Ps.  110  3,  if  the  scribes  have 
correctly  transmuted  the  text,  there  is  a  condensed  comparison 
of  a  king's  youthful  army  to  the  countless  drops  of  dew :  a 
highly  poetic  figure,  adopted  by  Milton  in  speaking  of  the  angel- 
hosts.  The  words,  however,  *  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth ' 
('dew'  is  not  attested  by  the  LXX,  though  the  other  Greek 
translators  all  have  dpoo-oc),  are  probably  corrupt  (see  Che. 
Psalms^^).  The  other  passage  (Ps.  133  3)  appears  to  state 

that  it  is  the  dew  of  Hermon  that  comes  down  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Zion.  Some  (so  Del.)  have  thought  that  a  plentiful 
dew  in  Jerusalem  might  be  the  result  of  the  abundance  of 
vapours  on  Hermon  ;  others  (so  Baethg.),  that  'dew  of  Hermon ' 
is  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  plentiful  dew.  Robertson  Smith 
{OTJCi^)  2 1 2) suggests  that  the  expressions  may  be  hyperbolical ; 
the  gathering  of  pious  pilgrims  from  all  parts  at  the  great  feasts 
at  Jerusalem  was  '  as  if  the  fertilising  dewrs  of  great  Hermon 
were  all  concentrated  on  the  little  hill  of  Zion ' ;  but  the  p.'tssage, 
as  it  stands,  is  incapable  of  a  natural  interpretation,  llie  text 
came  into  the  editor's  hand  in  an  imperfect  condition.  Hermon 
and  Zion  can  by  no  posNibility  be  brought  into  connection  either 
here  or  in  the  equally  corrupt  passage,  Ps.  42  6  [7I.    t.  K.  C. 

DIADEM.  Strictly  Siddiffia  {dia84<a,  to  bind  roimd) 
is  no  more  than  a  rich  fillet  or  head-band.  It  was 
worn  around  the  Persian  royal  hat  (see  Mitre,  2), 
and,  as  distinguished  from  {rr^ipavos  (see  Crown),  is  the 
badge  of  royalty;  cp  i  Mace.  I9  615  814  etc.,  Rev. 
123  13 1  19 12  (RV.  AV  '  crown.'  and  so  EV  in  i  Esd. 
4  30).  It  is  probable  that  fillets  of  a  more  or  less  ornate 
character  are  referred  to  in  the  Heb.  htj,  .Toy  (see 
Crown)  and  ps  (see  Mitre). 

1.  AiaStiiia  is  used  by  0  to  render  Tn3,  kether^  Esth.  1 11, 
and  ^T3,  nfzer,  2  S.  1 10  [L,  Sj-m.  Theod.](see  Crown,  fa),  ^*^2B, 
taJcrik,  Esth.  8  15  (see  Mantlk),  and  »)'3S,  fdtuph,  Is.  623  (cp 
Ecclus.  47  6) ;  see  4  below. 

Diadem,  in  EV.  represents  the  following  words  : — 

2.  M^iVpo,  Bar.  62  (EV,  in  Judith  10 3  168,  EV  'tire,'  AVmg. 
•  mitre '). 

3.  nS3!«p,  mifnepketh,  Ezek.  21  26  [31I  AV  ;  sec  Mitre,  i. 

4.  »1*3X,  sdniph^  Is.  623  EV,  Zech.  85  RVtng.  (EV  'mitre'), 
Job  29 14  EV  (RVnig:.  •  turban ') ;  see  Turban,  2. 

5.  rn*BX,  scphirdk  (properly  '  a  plait  * ;  v'to  weave),  Is.  28  5 

(II  may.  *  irA«Jcei?  or  wAoJcetV,  etc.  [BKAQr],  vXtyfia  [Aq. 
Theod.],  KiSoptc  [Sym.l).  In  Ezek.  7  7  10  (RV  'doom'),  according 
to  Co.,  ^<V*^''^' '"cans 'crown'  (cp  RVmg.  ' crowiung  time ') ; 
text  perhaps  faulty,  see  Co.,  Bertholet. 

DIAL  and  SUN-DIAL  (ni^Ifip.  literally  'steps,' 
ANABaGmoI  ;  Tg.  K^yK'  pK.  'hour-stone*  ;  Sym.  in 
Is.  388  a>poAoriON  ;  horologiutn),  2  K.  20 11  Is.  388. 
The  term  occurs  in  the  account  of  Hezekiah's  illness. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  narrator  says  nothing  of  a  '  dial  * 
and  of  '  degrees '  but  only  of  '  steps ' ;  where  AV  sa>'s,  *  1  he  sun 
returned  fen  degrees,'  RV  more  correctly  sajjs,  'The  sun  returned 
ten  steps,'  though  immediately  afterwards  it  uses  the  incorrect 
term  '  dial '  (with  a  marginal  note,  '  Heb.  steps').  Hence  both 
in  AV  and  in  RV  the  account  is  more  obscure  than  it  need  have 
been.  It  is  true,  the  parallel  accounts  in  2  K.  20  and  Is.  S8  differ, 
which  produces  some  difficulty. 
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On  the  whole,  Is.  887/  is  probably  nearer  to  the 
original  text  than  2  K.  208-ii.  It  is  not,  however,  free 
from  awkwardness.  Explanatory  words  have  evidently 
been  introduced,  after  removing  which  we  get  something 
like  this  :  '  Behold,  I  will  cause  the  shadow  to  go  back 
as  many  steps  as  the  sun  has  gone  down  on  the  steps 
of  Ahaz.  So  the  sun  went  back  as  many  degrees  as  it 
had  gone  down. '  *  The  dale  of  this  part  of  the  narrative 
is  long  after  the  age  of  Isaiah,  who  was  ordinarily  no 
worker  of  miracles  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  15,  and  cp  i  Cor. 
I22) ;  and,  if  Duhm  is  correct,  the  phrase  '  on  the  steps 
of  Aha//  is  the  awkward  insertion  of  an  editor.  The 
reference  is,  therefore,  of  very  small  archaeological  value. 
Still,  we  may  fairly  ask  what  the  late  writer  meant,  and 
the  most  usual  answer  is  that  the  steps  were  those  which 
led  up  to  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  the  shadow  of  which 
fell  on  the  upper  steps  at  noon,  and  on  the  lower  in  the 
morning  and  the  evening.  We  may  suppose  the 
monument  to  have  been  near  enough  to  the  palace  for 
Hezekiah  to  see  it  from  his  chamber.  This,  however, 
is  quite  uncertain,  and,  nothing  being  said  of  such 
heathenish  objects  elsewhere,'^  it  is  scarcely  probable. 
€5  (see  Is.  388,  and  cp  Jos.  Anf.  x.  2i)  thinks  that  the 
steps  were  those  of  the  palace.  This  has  been  too 
hastily  rejected.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  n*3.  '  house 
(of),'  fell  out  of  the  text  before  mK,  'Ahaz.'  We  must 
at  any  rate  abandon  the  view  that  a  dial  with  concentric 
circles  and  a  central  gnomon  is  meant.  Ahaz  might  no 
doubt  have  borrowed  this  invention  from  Assyria  (cp 
Herod.  2109).  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  mSi*0 
can  mean  '  degrees, '  and  it  must  be  repealed  that  the 
narrative  appears  to  be  a  glorification  of  Isaiah  (cp 
Ecclus.  4823),  based  on  no  ascertainable  tradition  of 
fact,*  either  as  regards  the  wonder  or  the  'steps.' 
•  Steps '  was  the  simplest  word  to  use  in  such  a  context, 
in  speaking  of  a  comparatively  remote  age.      T.  K.  c. 

DIAMOND  ("l^t?C^,  D^n,! :  see  below,  §  2).  The 
name  diamond  is  merely  a  modification  of  adamant, 
1  IT  Tm  WW  tA  though,  unlike  the  latter  word,  it  has  a 
.',     -,  .  quite  definite  meaning,  designating  the 

'  well-known  gem  composed  of  crystal- 
lised carbon,  with  traces  of  silica  and  earths.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  is  often  tinged  while,  gray,  or 
broNvn  ;  more  rarely  yellow,  pink.  etc. 

The  diamond  does  not  appear  to  have  become  known 
to  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors, 
when  the  Greek  kings  had  much  intercourse  with  India, 
the  only  place  in  the  ancient  world  where  diamonds  are 
known  to  have  been  obtained.  Delilzsch  has,  indeed, 
ascribed  to  the  Assyrians  an  acquaintance  with  the 
diamond  (comparing  elmelu  with  Ar.  'almas) ;  but  this 
is  precarious.  Nor  is  it  any  more  likely  that  the 
diamond  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  cutting 
point  used  by  them  in  working  hard  stones  was  more 
probably  corundum  (Peine,  Pyramids  and  Temples  of 
Gizehy  173).  We  need  have  little  hesitation,  therefore, 
in  deciding  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  stones  known  to 
the  Hebrews  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  ( Kzek.  28 13  EV). 
Much  less  could  it  have  been  an  inscribed  gem  in  the 
high-priestly  '  breastplate  '  of  P  (Ex.  28 18  =  39  11  EV) ; 
for  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  could  engrave  the 
diamond. 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  that  the  wonderful 
skill  of  the  cint^ue-cento  engravers  succeeded  in  producing 
intagli  upon  the  diamond.  No  doubt,  even  many  of  the  works 
celebrated  under  this  name  may  have  Ijeen  in  reality  cut  in  the 
white  topaz  or  the  colourless  sapphire ;  but  Clusius,  a  most 
competent  Judge,  declares  not  only  that  Clement  Birago  had 
engraved  on  a  diamond  the  portrait  of  Don  Carlos  as  a  betrothal 
present  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. ^  but 
also  that  he  had  himself  seen  it  during  his  st.iy  in  Spam  in 
1564.     Birago  had  engraved  the  arms  of  Spain  as  a  seal.     Paolo 

1  Cp  Duhm,  Cheyne. 

2  Ooclisks  were  characterisdc  of  Egyptian  sun-worship  (cp 
Jer.  4313). 

3  Bos.inquet  (719^^  3  37)  explained  the  alleeed  phenomenon 
as  the  disturbance  of  the  shadow  during  the  solar  eclipse  of  nth 
Jan.639B.c.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  this.  CpChkonology,  §17. 
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Morigia,  too,  saj's  that  Torexzo  discovered  the  method  and 
engraved  the  arms  of  Charles  V.  on  a  diatnond,  whilst  Jacobus 
Thronus  is  said  to  have  engraved  on  a  diamond  the  arms  of 
England,  for  Queen  Mary  of  England,  Philip's  consort. 

Diamond  occurs  four  times  in  EV — once  (Jer.  17 1) 
to  translate  the  Heb.  i»db'  {sAdmfr),  which  was  almost 

2.  The  Hebrew  TJ'lt  ^^^.^Ir.  </r  .tZ^ltlL 


terms. 


§  3),  the  only  substance  used  by  the 


Greeks  to  engrave  gems  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  thrice  (Ex.  28 18 
39 II  Ezek.  2813)  to  translate  the  Heb.  n^ni  (yaMUm). 
See  Precious  Stones.  w.  r. 

DIANA  (ApreMiC  [Ti.  WH],  Acts  I924/:).     The 

characteristic  feature  of  the  early  religion  of  Asia  Minor 

_-  , ,        was  the  worship  of  a  mother-goddess 

'  ?Z.     *      in  whom  was  adored    the  mystery  of 

and  her       ^.r  ,,     .  •  , 

,  .  Nature,  perpetually  dying  and  perpetu- 

P"       ally  self-reproducing.       She  'had   her 

chosen  home  in  the  mountains,  amid  the  undisturbed 

life  of  Nature,  among  the  wild  animals  who  continue 

free  from  the  artificial  and  unnatural  rules  constructed 

by  men'  (Ramsay,  Nisi.  Phry'g.  I89);  the  lakes  with 

their  lu.xuriant  shores  also  were  her  favoured  abode ; 

and,  generally,  in  all  the  world  of  plants  and  animals 

her  power  was  manifest.     It  was  easy  to  identify  such 

a  goddess  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  the  latter  also 

was  originally  the  queen  of  nature  and  the  nurse  of  all 

life  ;  but  from  first  to  last  the  Ephesian  goddess  was  an 

oriental  divinity. 

Under  diflFerent  names,  but  with  ^  essential  identity  of 
character,  the  great  goddess  was  worshipped  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  various  modifications  of  the  fundamental  con- 
ception oAen  came  into  contact  ^  with,  and  influenced,  one 
another,  as  though  they  were  originally  distinct.  In  northern 
and  eastern  Phrygia  the  great  Nature-goddess  was  worshipped 
as  Cybele.  In  Lydia  Katakekaumen€  she  was  invoked  as 
Artemis,  and  also  by  the  Persian  name  Anaitis,  introduced 
perhaps  by  Asiatic  colonists  planted  in  the  Hermos  valley  by 
CjTus  (Rams.  Hist.  Geoer.  o/As.  Min.  131).  She  was  known 
there  also  as  Leto,  which  is  her  title  at  Hierapolis  and 
Dionj-sopolis.  As  Leto  she  is  traceable  through  Lycia  and 
western  Plsidia  to  the  Pamphylian  Perga,  where  again  she  is 
also  called  Artemis  (Str.  667).  The  name  Leto  is  the  Semitic 
Al-lat  (nSx.  cp  'AAiAoT,  Herod.  I131),  and  points  to  Semitic 
influence,  rsidiating  perhaps  from  Cyprus  (Rams.  Hist,  Phryg, 
I90). 

The  world-renowned  seat  of  this  worship  was  Ephesus 
(Acts  1927  ^v  8X17  y\  'Affla  Kal  i)  olKovfiivrj  ci^eraL :  the 
festival  in  her  honour  was  called  OUovfji^viKd ).  The  fame 
of  the  Ephesian  shrine  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that '  the  Asian  mead  by  the  streamsof  the  Cayster'  ( Horn. 
//.  2461)  was  the  natural  meeting-point  of  the  religious 
ideas  brought  westwards  by  the  expansion  of  the  pre- 
Aryan  kingdom  of  Asia  Minor  (Sayce,  Anc.  Emp.  430), 
and  of  the  foreign,  Semitic,  influences  which  penetrated 
the  peninsula  at  various  points  on  the  coast  where 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  was  active.  Thus 
must  we  explain  the  peculiar  composite  features  of  the 
hierarchy  which  early  grew  up  round  the  temple  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cayster.  It  consisted  of  certain  vestals 
(irap^^i'ot)*  under  the  presidency  of  a  eunuch- priest, 
bearing  the  titular  name  Megabyzos  (Str.  641).  Some 
have  understood  the  passage  in  Strabo  to  assert  the 
existence  of  a  College  of  Megabyzoi ;  but  probably 
merely  a  succession  is  meant  (one  only  in  Xen.  Anab, 
53,  §  6/.  and  App.  BCh^).  Persia  was  probably 
the  source  of  supply.  There  were  three  grades  among 
the  vestals,  who  seem  to  have  had,  besides,  a  female 
superintendent  (Plut.  An  sent.  795  34  Reiske).  There 
is  no  evidence  (Hicks.  Inscr.  Brit.  Mus.  82,  p.  85) 
that  they  were  called  fju^Xifftrai,  though  the  statement  is 
usually  made  (after  Guhl,  PpAesiaca,  108)  ;  certain 
priestesses  of  the  Great  Mother  were  so  called,  however, 
according  to  Lactantius  {/nst.  I22),  and  the  bee  was 
the  regular  type  on  the  coins  (Head,  Coins  of  Eph. ). 

There  was  also  a  college  of  priests  ('Ea-<r^res).  The 
popular  derivation  of    the   name   was   from  i<rfJL6s  = 

1  For  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  connection  with  the 
Anatolian  system,  see  Ramsay,  Hist.  Phryg.  1 96. 
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•  swarm '  (so  Curtius,  Epfusos,  36) ;  but  it  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  follow  Lightfoot  (Coloss.  Intro,  p.  94)  in  denying  all 
connection  with  the  name  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
Essenes.  These  priests  were  the  connecting  link  between 
the  hierarchy  and  civic  life — e.g. ,  they  cast  the  lot  which 
determined  the  Thousand  and  Tribe  of  a  newly  created 
citizen  (Hicks,  /.c. ,  no.  447,  etc. ).  Neither  their  number 
nor  the  mode  of  their  appointment  is  known,  but  they 
held  office  only  for  a  year  and  superintended  the  feasts  at 
the  Artemisiiun  following  the  sacrifices  at  the  Artemisia, 
or  annual  Festival  (Paus.  viii  13 1).  For  minor  sacred 
officials  see  Hicks,  /.c.  85/. 

The  analogous  establishments  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  remote 
E.  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  two  Konianas  (Cappadocia,  Str.  535 ; 
Poiius,  /{/.  5^7),  show  us  the  system  in  a^  more  thorough -going 
form  ;  Strabo  s  words  (kvi'I  Si  tA  fi«y  ^wAarrerat  rwy  yofiifitay  tA 
6'  ^rroy)  imply  that  the  grosser  features  of  the  cult  had  been  got 
rid  of  at  Ephesus.  In  the  eastern  shrines  w^e  have  a  presidmg 
priest  allied  in  blood  to  the  reigning  family,  and  second  only 
to  him  in  honour,  ruling  the  temple  and  the  attendant  lepoSovAoi 
(6000  in  number),  and  enjoying  the  vast  revenues  of  the  sacred 
estates. 

Thecultus-statuewas  thoroughly  oriental  inform,  being 
a  cone  surmounted  by  a  bust  covered  with  breasts  (Jer. 
--     .  Pnr/.  Eph.).     Like  the  most  ancient 

a.  THeimage.  j^^^  ^^  Athena  at  Athens  (Paus. 
i.  266)  and  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Tauris  ( Kur.  Iph.  T. 
977),  and  that  of  the  allied  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  it  'fell 
down  from  Jupiter'  (so  AV  and  RV  in  Acts  I935  :  toD 
dtorrrot/f,  '  that  fell  from  heaven ').  Such  was  her  form 
wherever  she  was  worshipped  as  Ephesian  Artemis  ;  but 
on  the  coins  we  find  mostly  the  purely  Hellenic  type. 
The  '  silver  shrines '  (Acts  19 24  waoL)  were  oHered  by  the 
rich  in  the  temple  :  poorer  worshippers  would  dedicate 
shrines  of  marble  or  terra-cotta. 

Numerous  examples  in  marble,  and  some  in  terra-cotta,  are 
cxizntiAtken.  Mitth.  240,  Arch,  Zeit.,  1880)  ;  the  series  shows 
continuous  development  from  the  earliest  known  represenution 
of  the  Mother-goddess  (the  so-called  *  Niobe  *  at  Magnesia  near 
Mt.  Sipylu^)  lo  such  as  that  figured  in  Harrison,  Myth,  and 
Man.  0/ Athens^  43(cp  Rams.  \x\JHS^  1882,  p.  45).  Such  shrines 
wore  perhaps  also  kept  in  private  houses  (Paus.  iv.  31 8  ai^pcv 
t  Jif  Btviv  ixaXiara  ayovaty  iv  rtfJifj).  Similar  shrines  were  earned 
in  the  sacred  processions  which  constituted  an  important  part  of 
ancient  ritual  (I gnat.  a4  Eph.  9  oi/foSoi.  irarres,  Beojtopoi  koX 
yao<f>6p')i ;  Metaphr.  K/V.  Tiittoth.  1 769 :  cid«tfAa  huL  x**-P^ 
tXovTti  in  the  festival  called  Karayciyioi' ;  Inscr.  Brit.  Aius.  !i 
no.  481,  referring  to  the  thirty  ^old  and  silver  airctKoi'iV/Aara 
presented  by  C.  Vibius  Salutaris  m  104  a.D-X 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  shrines  many  hands  and 
much  capital  were  employed  (Acts  19 24  xafKix^ro  roh 
rexWrott  oi>K  dXlyrjir  ipyaalav). 

The  characteristic  formula  of  invocation  was  /teydXiy 
"Apre/us  (whence  we  must  accept  the  reading  of  D  as 
against  the  fieydXri  ij  "Aprefus  of  the  other  MSS).  The 
epithet  is  applied  in  inscriptions  {C/G  2963  C,  ttjs 
fi:yd\Tjs  0€ds  'Aprifudos;  ib.  6797,  *]&<t>€<Jov  " Avatrffa). 
Its  use  in  invocation  has  been  detected  at  other  centres 
of  the  allied  cults. 

This  WIS  the  case,  for  example,  at  the  shrine  of  Artemis-Leto 
and  Apollo- Lairbenos  at  Dionysopolis  (Rams.  Hist.  Phryg. 
1 151,  n.  49,  /xeyac  'AiroAAw  A«p/uiT}»^,  see  /.  Hell.  Stud.^  1889, 
p.  2i6yC  ;  cp  Hist.  Phryg.  153,  n.  53,  cvj^apierTW  Mi^rpl  Aip-c^ 
ori.  c^  aZwoLTtav  dvi'ard  irotci).  In  an  inscription  from  the 
I^imnai  (mod.  Egirdir  Geul  and  Hoiran  G.\  where  Artemis  of 
the  lakes  was  revered,  we  have  the  formula  MeyiAi7  'Aprtfiit 
(Rams.  Hist.  Geogr.  of  A\f,  410).  The  Artemis  of  Therma  in 
Lesbos  is  invoiced  by  the  phrase  'Great  Artemis  of  Therma' 
which  appears  on  a  stone  still  standing  by  the  road  between 
Tnerma  an  I  Mitylene  (^B  -11  de  Corr.  Hell.  1880,  p.  430).  The 
Artemis  of  Perga  also  affords  a  parallel  (Rams.  Church  in  R. 
Emp.  138  ;  cp  also  id.  His!.  Geog.  0/ AM^  292). 

All  these  examples  show  that  the/tmi^r  of  the  goddess 
was  a  prominent  idea  in  the  cult,  and  give  point  lo  the 
reiteration  of  the  formula  by  the  mob  (Acts  19 34).  Cp 
Xen.  Eph.  In,  6{xvv(ji  rk  ffoi  Hfy  xdrpiw  rifuv  Oebv, 
rijF  fieydXtfv  'E(f>€(ri(»)v  "Aprtfiip. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  popularity  of  the  temple  was 
its  right  of  asylum.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  town,  the 
«  "Pii  ♦  1  temple  and  all  within  the  precinct  were 
5.  ine  wmpie.  ^^^^  ^p^^^^  ^jj  ^3  ^ois  5i  wcpl  t6  Upby 

,olKOviTi  dcTfJUL  fjv  oCd4v.  Cp  also  Herod.  1  26  ;  Cic.  K<rrr. 
ii.  1  33  ;  Strabo,  641).  The  peribolos-area  was  several 
times  enlarged — by  Alexander  the  Great  who  extended 
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it  to  a  radius  of  a  stade  from  the  temple,  and  again  by 
Mithndates.  Antony  doubled  it,  taking  in  fUpos  ri  rijt 
w6\€fas — i.e. ,  part  of  the  subiu-bs.  This  extension  worked 
in  favour  of  the  criminal  classes  (Strabo,  I.e. ,  Tac.  Ann. 
860),  so  that  Augustus  in  6  B.C.  narrowed  the  sanctuary 
area,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  (Hicks,  I.e.  no. 
522  / ).  There  was  a  further  revision  by  Tiberius  in 
22  A.D.  (Tac  Ann.  36i).  Connected  with  this  seciirity 
was  the  use  of  the  place  as  a  national  and  private  bank 
of  deposit  ( Dio  Chrys.  Ehod.  Or.  595  ;  see  also  Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  3  33  105 ;  Strabo,  640).  From  the  deposits, 
loans  were  issued  to  individuals  or  commimities  ( Hicks, 
Manual  Or.  Hist.  Inscr.  no.  205). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  opposition  to  Paul  did  not 
originate  among  the  priests  (see  Ephesus).  The 
energies  of  the  priests  of  the  great  shrines  must  have 
been  largely  directed  to  the  absorption  of  kindred 
elements  in  the  new  cults  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact, or  at  any  rate  to  the  harmonising  of  the  various 
rival  worships.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  see  in  foreign  deities  the 
figures  of  their  own  pantheon.  That  very  definite  steps 
were  taken  in  Ephesus  to  avoid  conflict  vnih  the  cult  of 
Apollo  is  proved  by  the  localisation  there  of  the  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Str.  639,  Tac.  Ann.  3 61  ; 
cp  Pauly's  ReaUnc.  1373).  'Phe  teaching  of  Paul  would 
seem  but  another  importation  from  the  EX,  likely  to 
effect  a  revival  redounding  to  the  advantage  of  the 
temple.  This  blindness  of  the  priesthood  to  the  real 
tendencies  of  the  new  teaching  is  well  illustrated  at 
Lystra,  where  the  priest  of  Zeus  Propoleos  is  foremost 
in  doing  honoiu:  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  14x3). 
Not  until  a  later  period  was  this  attitude  exchanged  for 
one  of  hostility  ;  the  earliest  pagan  opposition  was  based 
on  lower  grounds  than  those  of  religion  (Rams.  Church 
in  R.  Emp.  131,  200).  [See  especially  Zimmermann, 
Ephesos  im  ersten  christl.  Jahrhundert,  1874.] 

DIBLAH  (nn^^l;  AeBAAOA  [BAQ]),  Ei^.  614 
RV.     See  Riblah. 

DIBLAHfl  (D^Sj^'H),  Hos.  I3;  see  Gomer  (2). 

DIBLATH  (nn^3^  in  MT ;  the  statement  that  the 
true  Palestinian  reading  is  '3^  is  weakly  attested  [Ba.]  ; 
AcBAaOa  [BAQ]).  Ezek.  614  AV  (RV  Diblah),  where 
the  •  toward '  of  EV  demands  an  emended  text  See 
Riblah. 

DIBLATHAIM  (nijjn^n'n),  Nu-  3346;  see  Beth- 
diblathaim. 

DIBON  (I^T^;  so  thrice  [Ba.  ad  Is.  15 2]  ;  else- 
where in  OT  and  on  Moabite  stone  pH,  and  so 
AmBcon  [B.\FL] — whence  the  true  pronunciation  is 
probably  Daibon,  Meyer,  ZA  IV  1 128,  n.  2 — but  in 
Josh.  13 17  AAiBcap  [A],  AeBcoN  [L])- 

1.  A  city  of  Moab  (Is.  152,  ArifiufP  [BK«>'^P>-], 
Aaipri5<av  [«•].  Ae/3.  [QP],  Jer.  481822  Se^tap  [K], 
[a]iaip<ap  [Q]),  the  modern  Dibdn,  about  3  m.  N. 
from  Aroer  and  4  from  the  Arnon.  A  fragment  of  an 
ancient  song  preserved  by  J  E  in  Nu.  21  commemorates 
the  conquests  of  the  Amorite  king  Sihon  over  Moab 
•from  Heshbon  to  Dibon*  [v.  30).  According  to  Nu. 
3234  [E]  it  was  '  built '  by  the  Gadites,  and  it  is  alluded 
to  as  Dibon-Oad  in  Nu.  3345/  [P].  Josh.  13 17  [P] 
gives  it  to  the  Reubenites.  In  Is.  15  9  the  name  is 
written  DiMON  [^.v.].  It  was  at  Diban  that  the 
famous  stone  of  King  Mesha  was  discovered  in  1868. 

2.  In  list  of  Judahite  villages  (Ezra,  ii.  §  5  [^]  §  ^S 
[r]  a),  Neh.  11 25  (AtjSwi'  [{<«^*n«.].  om.  BA) ;  perhaps 
the  Dimonah  [^.f.]  of  Josh.  I522. 

DIBRI  (nai :   aaBp[€]i  [baf],   zaa^Bri  [L]  ; 

DABR/),  father  of  Shelomith  [q.v.,  no.  i]  ;  Lev.  24n.t 

Ps  story  of  the  son  of  Shelomith  who  blasphemes  '  the 

Name '  ^  bears  a  close  family  likeness  to  the  incident  in 

1  So  MT.    The  original  text  no  doubt  had  '  Yohw^ 
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Nu.  25 14^  There  the  marriage  of  Zimri  (a  name 
not  unlike  Dibri)^  with  a  Midianitess  is  the  cause  of  sin, 
and  here  the  offender  is  the  son  of  a  mixed  union. 
Zimri  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  which,  according 
to  Gen.  46 10,  had  Canaanite  relations,  and  in  the  person 
of  Dibri  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  pilloried  (see  Dan,  §  8). 
In  both  stories  the  prevailing  principle  is  the  necessity 
of  cutting  off  Israel  from  all  sirangers  ;  cp  Neh  92  1830, 
and  see  Bertholet,  Siellung  d.  Israel.  147. 

DIDYMUS  (AiAymoc  [Ti.  WH]),  Jn.  11 16  etc.  ; 
see  Thomas. 

DTKT.AH  (n^I^'l ;  AckAa  [AEL],  in  Ch.  AckAam 
[A];  om.  B;  (Ucla),  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  10 27  i  Ch. 
l2j),  The  name  is  obscure  ;  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Bochart  and  others  to  designate  'a  palm-bearing 
district '  (cp  Ar.  dakal"",  a  sort  of  palm  tree,  and  see 
BDB).  Hommel  connects  it  with  the  name  of  the 
Paradise  river  Hid-dekel  (see  Paradise). 

DILEAN,  RV  Dilan  (jr^l ;  AaAaA  [B]  ;  -Aaa  [A] ; 
-AAan  [L].  Pesh.  ^bk?),  an  unidentified  city  in  the 
Shephelah  of  Judah  (Josh.  15  38).  It  occurs  with 
Mizpeh  (Tell  es-Safiyeh)  in  a  group  apparently  ,N.  of 
the  group  comprising  Lachish  and  Eglon. 

DILL  (to  ANHeoN),  Mt.  2323  RV"?-;  EV  Anise 
{g.v.). 

DIKINAH  (njOT  ;  Aamna  [AL]  ;  ccAAa  [B]).  one 
of  the  cities  of  Zebulun  theoretically  assigned  to  the 
Levites  (Josh.  2l35t  P)-  It  is  mentioned  together  with 
Naualal  [q.v. ).  The  form,  however,  seems  incorrect ; 
we  should  rather  read  Rimmonah,  with  Di.,  Berth., 
Bennett.  Cp  Rimmono  (i  Ch.  662  [77]),  and  see 
RiMMON,  il  3.  T.  K.  c. 

DIHON  (I'lD^l ;  AeiMCON  [B  twice] ;  pe/WMCON 
j-^ca,  c.b  twice,  AF  once,  Q*  once] ;  ACMMCON  [once  m  i* 
sup  ras  «a» ;  ACRMCON  K*  fort]  ;  Aimcon  [once  Qn^]  ; 
NeMMci)  [once  N*]),  a  town  of  Moab  mentioned  only 
in  Is.  159  (twice).  According  to  Che.  yii:>n  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  D*"Ci  NiMRiM  [^.T'.];  it  is  no  objection  to  this 
view  that  Nimrim  has  already  been  mentioned  in  t/.  6 ; 
Madmen  in  Jer.  482  is  still  more  plainly  a  corruption 
of  Nimrim.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  te.xt 
suppose  that  Dimon  =  Dibon,  the  former  with  m  being 
chosen  on  account  of  the  assonance  with  ddtn,  '  blood,' 
or  else  that  some  unknown  place  is  referred  to  (accord- 
ing to  Duhm,  on  the  border  of  Edom  ;  cp  I61  and  see 
2  K.  822).  The  former  view  is  the  more  prevalent  one. 
If  Abana  =  Amana,  may  not  Dimon  be  equivalent  to 
Dibon  ?  Jerome  in  his  commentary  says,  '  Usque 
hodie  indifferenter  et  Dimon  et  Dibon  hoc  oppidulum 
dicitur,'  and  in  the  OT  itself  we  find  DiMONAH,[^.f.] 
and  Dibon  (2)  used  for  the  same  place.  If  Dibon  be 
meant  in  Is.  16,  '  the  waters  of  Dimon'  may,  according 
to  Hitzig  and  Dillmann,  be  a  reservoir  such  as  many 
cities  probably  possessed  (cp  Cant.  74  [5],  but  see 
Heshbon).  The  Arnon  flowed  too  far  off  from  the 
town  to  be  meant.  Still  the  text  may  be  admitted  to 
be  doubtful.  H.  w.  h. 

DIMONAH  {ny\D'l ;  pefMA  [B],  Aimcona  [AL]), 
a  Judahite  city  on  the  border  of  Edom  (Josh.  15  22). 
Perhaps  the  Dibon  (2)  of  Neh.  11  25  (cp  Dilxsn  and 
Dimon  in  Moab).  Knobel  and  others  suggest  the  modern 
A'A.  edh-Dheib  or  et-Teiyibeh,  2 J  m.  NE.  of  TeU'Arad  ; 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  Pesh.  jL^aJbOt^  presupposes 
a  form  ,131m* ;  cp  the  variation  given  under  Dannah. 

DINAH  (nj^l ;  A[€]iN<\  [AL]),  'daughter'  of  Leah 
and  '  sister '  of  Simeon  and  Levi. 

Whilst  Ben-oni  left  behind  it  some  memorials  (see 

Ben-oni),  the  disappearance  of  Dinah,   to  judge  from 

-    -^  the  absence  of  all  later  traces,  seems  to 

*  have  been   absolute.      In   J's  story,    how- 

1  Note  L's  reading  above.  Zimri  in  old  Ar.  (Sab.)  com- 
pounds is  d^ntri  (see  Zi.mhi,  i.,  n.);  and  for  interchange  of 
o  and  m  cp  Zabdi,  n. 
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ever,  when  Simeon  and  Levi  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Shechem,  as  the  Danites  fell  upon  Laish,  their  attempt 
to  carry  Dinah  away  was  successful.  Two  explanations 
are  possible.  Dinah  may  have  disappeared  as  a  tribe 
later  along  with  its  rescuers^ — there  is,  however,  a 
difference:  the  brother  tribes  left  traces  (see  Levi, 
Simeon) — or  the  success  of  the  raid  may  be  an  element 
of  exaggeration  in  the  story:  Dinah  may  ha\e  been 
absorbed  into  Shechem.  Indeed  the  question  suggests 
itself,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  other  '  wives '  in  the 
patriarch  stories  (see  Zilpah,  Bilhah,  Rachel, 
Lkah),  Have  we  here  really  a  distinct  tribe?  or  does 
Dinah  simply  mean  Israelitish  families  (of  whatever 
clan)  that  settled  in  Shechem? 

Unfortunately  J's  story  is  incomplete :  we  are  not 
told  what  the  dowry  demanded  of  Shechem  was,  or 
why  the  city  was  attacked.  A  later  age  forgot  that  in 
Canaan  only  the  Philistines  were  uncircumciscd  (see 
Circumcision,  §  3),  and  thought  that  Israel  could 
never  have  consented  to  settle  in  Shechem  unless  that 
town  adopted  the  circumcision  rite.  J  cannot  have 
meant  this. 

Unlike  the  raid  on  Laish,  that  on  Shechem  seems  to 
have  been  condenmed  by  public  sentiment.      'Cursed 

„  . .  be  their  anger,'  says  the  '  Blessing  of  Jacob,' 
^  ®*  '  for  it  was  fierce,  and  their  wrath,  for  it 
was  cruel '  ;  but  according  to  J  the  chief  reason  of  this 
disfavour  was  that  the  safety  of  Israel  had  been  im- 
perilled. The  judgment  that  overtook  the  perpetration 
of  the  raid  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Blessing :  they 
should  be  divided  and  scattered.  One  instinctively 
asks,  How  does  this  'judgment'  stand  related  to  the 
name  dinah  ?  Does  one  explain  the  other  ?  and,  if  so, 
which  ? 

The  Dinah  story  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation 
of  the  'judgment'  either  on  Shechem  or  on  Simeon- 
Levi.  It  is  also,  however,  fitted  to  serve  as  a  popular 
explanation  of  the  name  Jacob,  which  it  assigns  to  the 
immigrant  people :  Jacob  was  a  wily  people  ;  and  he 
paid  back  an  injury  done  him.  Stories  are  easily 
worked  up  so  as  to  explain  several  distinct  points. 

It  was  a  common  belief  in  the  days  of  the  monarchy 
that  the  Leah  tribes  had  been  in  the  highlands  of 
__  .  Ephraim  before  they  settled  in  the  south 
3.  jneanixig.  ^^^  Israel,  §  7,  Levi,  Simeon,  Dan, 
§  2).  The  point  that  concerns  us  here  is  whether  some 
of  them  settled  in  Shechem.  Unfortunately  the  earliest 
traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  an  age 
when  there  was  no  distinct  memory  of  the  real  course  of 
events.  Every  one  knew  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Israelites  had  planted  themselves  in  the  hill-country 
but  had  not  yet  incorporated  Shechem — the  belief  of 
a  later  age,  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of  the  remains 
of  Joseph,  had  not  arisen— but  as  to  how  it  became 
Israelite  there  were  already  various  theories.  One  story 
told  of  deeds  of  sword  and  bow  (Gen.  48  22  Judg.  945)  ; 
another  made  more  of  a  treaty  or  contract  of  some  kind 
(connubium?  circumcision?  a  sale  of  property?  an 
alliance  [nna]?*.  831934).  It  might  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested that  the  sadika-oWxtince  with  the  Shechemites 
(Judg.  831)  points  to  a  third  story,  a  story  of  an  Abiez- 

1  Prof.  Che>'ne  thinks  that  the  disappearance  of  the  tribe  is 
actually  recorded  in  358:  that  what  E  wrote  was  not  'and 
there  died  Deborah,'  but  'and  there  died  Dinah.'  There  are 
certainly,  as  he  urges,  difficulties  in  the  text  as  it  stands :  the 
connecting  of  a  famous  tree  with  a  nurse ;  the  preservation  of 
the  name  (contrast  Gen.  24  59,  where  moreover  0  read  .-tjro 
for  iirpjD  •  tA  vvapxovrcL  ovn^v  :  cp  31 18) ;  the  presence  of  tne 
nurse  in  the  train  of  Jacob;  the  whole  Jacob-clan  making  a 
solemn  mourninp;  over  her ;  the  Reographical  discrepancy 
between  Gen.  85  8  and  Judg.  4  3.      He   therefore  proposes  to 

emend  n;>:r\  npro  m3T  into  rn'^an  aj-j;:  na  njn  and  to 

read :  *  And  Dinah,  Jacob's  eldest  daughter,  died,  and  was  burled 
at  the  foot  of  (the  hill  of]  Bethel,  and  was  buried  under  the  Tree ; 
so  its  name  is  called  Allon-bakuth  '  (see  Allon-bacuthX  The 
destruction  of  a  tribe  would  certainly  fiilly  account  for  the 
mourning  (hdkuth).  Both  J  (Gen.  8735)  and  P  (Gen.  46  7)  re- 
present Jacob  as  having  more  than  one  daughter. 
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rite  settlement  in  Shechem.  The  idea  of  the  covenant, 
however,  may  be  simply  a  popular  attempt  to  explain 
the  name  Baai.-berith  {(/.v.),  like  the  story  connected 
with  the  name  Jerubhaal  (see  Gideon).  The  warlike 
story,  though  early,  may  have  to  be  classed  with  others 
of  the  same  type.  The  [peaceable  selllcment  theory  is 
historically  the  most  probable  ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  question  the  occurrence  of  a  Dinah  raid,  less  success- 
ful  than  the   Danite.      See,    further,    Levi,    Simkon, 

JUOAH.  H.  \V.  H. 

DINAITES  (K^yi).  mentioned  with  the  Aphar- 
SATiicHiTKS,  Tarpelitks  [^^.f.].  and  others,  in  the 
Aramaic  letter  from  Rehum  to  Artaxerxes  (Kzra  49). 
It  is  improbable  that  the  word  is  an  ethnic  name  (so 
^^^,  5[eJti'at(H.  dinaei  [\'g.  ]),  and  we  should  rather 
IK)int  H^n  'judges  '  (so  ©^  ol  Kptrai).  It  is  the  Aramaic 
translation  of  the  Persian  title  ddtdhhar.  Cp  Hoffmann, 
ZA,  1887,  p.  55;  Schrader,  HIVB^^\  Andreas  in 
Marti,  ISibl.  Aram.  Gram.  59*. 

DINHABAH  (Hnn^'n:  AcnnaBa  [ADKL]).  the 
city  of  the  Txlomite  king  Bki.a  {q.v.),  Gen.  8632. 
Almost  beyond  a  doubt  .lann  is  a  corruption  of  ri-inn 
(cp  V.  37).  See  Rki.a,  and  cp  C\\q.  OLZ,  May  '99. 
It  is  a  mere  accident  that  several  names  can  be 
quoted  somewhat  resembling  Dinhab.ih.  Thus  in  the 
Amama  tablets  Tunip  or  Dunip  is  mentioned  as  in  the 
land  of  Martu.  Tunipa  also  occurs  in  the  list  of  the 
N.  Syrian  places  conquered  by  Thotmes  III.  (Tomkins, 
A*/^-*  529).  There  was  a  Danaba  in  Palmyrene  Syria 
(I*tol.  V.  1524;  As-semani,  Bibl.  Or.  82,  p.  595 /!  606, 
quoted  by  Kn. ),  and  a  Danal^e  in  Babylonia  (Zosim. 
Hist.  827).  There  was  also  a  Dannaba  in  X.  Moab 
( 05  11 4  31 ).  A  Toneib  { PEF  map )  or  Thenib  (  Tristram ) 
is  to  be  found  NK.  of  Hesban  ;  the /^AF  map  calls  it 
Hod  bat  el  'loiuMb,  but  the  Beni  Sakhr  '  knew  not  Hod- 
bat '  (Gray  Hill.  PE/'Q,  1896,  p.  46).  With  this  place 
Dinhalxah  is  identified  by  v.  Riess,  Bibel-Atlas,  and 
Tomkins,  PEIQ,  1891,  p.  322/  T.  K.  c. 

DINNER  (apicton).  Mt.  224  etc.  See  Mkals, 
§  2.  n. 

DI0N7SIA  (AiONYCiA  [VA]).  a  Mace.  67  R\'"«- ; 
EV  Bacchus. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  AREOPAOITE  (AiONycioc  [o] 
ApeonArCellTHC  [Ti.  WH  ).  one  of  Paul's  Athenian 
converts  (Acts  17 34).      See  Damakis. 

Kuscbius  (///:  84  423)  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  who  flourished  about  171  A.n.,  th.at  Dionysius 
the  Areopagitc  Iwcame  first  bi«ihop  of  Athens.  In  eccleNia-tical 
tradition  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  St.  Denis,  the  first 
apostle  of  France,  a  confusion  which  was  greatly  f  .siercd  by 
Abbot  Hilduin  oi^  St.  Denis  (834  A.n.)  in  his  Artof>airitica^ 
which  made  large  use  of  spurious  documents.  The  important 
writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  Areopagit.i,  first  mentiont-d  in 
the  sixth  century,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible.  ' 

DIONYSUS  (AiONYCOC  [VA]).  2  Mace.  67  RV°«-; 
EV  Bacchus. 

DIOSCOBINTHIUS  (Aioc  kopinOioy  \S^\ 
«*iM(«»{A'l»  [Pesh.] ;  2  Mace.  11  2Tf ) ;  see  Month,  §  4. 

DIOSCURI  (AiocKOYPOi  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  2Sn 
RV"«-;  AV  Castor  and  Pollux. 

DIOTBEPHES  (AiOTpe<t)HC  [Ti.  WH])  is  the  subject 
of  unfavourable  comnient  in  3Jn.  9/.  Beyond  what  is 
there  slated,  nothing  is  known  concerning  liim. 

DIPHATH  (HD^'I).  i  Ch.  lef  AV«if-  and  RV;  AV 
and  RVn'if-  Riphath. 

DISCIPLE.  One  who  learns  (cp  Gk.  MAeHTHC. 
from  A/\AN6ANa))>  •'^s  op|>osed  to  one  wlio  teaches 
(AiAackaAoc):  see  Rabbi,  Tkacher. 

AV  and  RV  both  give  'disciples'  in  Is.  816  (r//Vc/>«//[Vg.D, 

and  RVmg.  in  5O4  and  54  13  (jrata[f]ta,  6t5aiCT6«  IBK.AQ]).     In 

1    OT  nBftgft    ^^^^  *^"'^  *^''*  represents  C*75!J*?,   '  those  who 

.  ^^^  taught  or  trained.'    A  synonj-mous  word 

from  the  same  root  is  "^^^j  ?,  common  in  late  Jewish  writings 
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<cp  esp.  C*C3n  *^*p7B,  *  disciples  of  the  wise "),  and  found  once 
in  I  Ch.  2J8,  where  the  contrast  between  o  fio^ip^  and  i 
£t5a<r«aAo«  (for  which  cp  also  Mt.  10  25)  is  expressed  by  J*20 
TD^R'Cy  *as  well  .  .  .  the  teacher  as  the  scholar'  i^ttk^Lmv 
«a'i  tt.a.v%CL.v6%m»v  [RALl,  \<TVvilav  /uterd  n.a.iSaxovnK^  L],  doctus 
pariter  et  ituii>ctus  tVg.]).  The  apparent  parallel  in  'master 
and  scholar'  Mai.  2 12  AV  (MT  T\\^\  ^J;;  ma^isirum et  discipu- 
turn)  is  untrustworthy  ;  the  passage  is  rendered  in  many  different 
ways,  and  is  certainly  corrupt. *  In  the  LXX  ^a^ijTij?  mxurs  only 
in  A,  for  D'S^Vk  'friends*  (as  if  from  •J'T'K  'to  teach'),  vit.,  in 

ier.  1321,  and  in  Jer.  20  11  4t»9  where  B  (and  in  4O9  A'^',  see 
latch-Redpath,  Comontanci)  correctly  reads  fiax^n}«.     On  the 
subject  generally  see  Ei>lcati*>\. 

In  the  XT  fjLaBrjTiiis  (fem.  fuidirrpia,  Acts  936), 
though  limited  to  the  (iospels  and  Acts,  is  of  frequent 
2  NT  noAfA.  occurrence.  Here  it  sometimes  agrt^es 
^  with  the  usage  in  Attic  (cp  especially 
Plato)  and  designates  merely  the  pupil,  one  who  is 
taught  by  another  (Mt.  102i=Lk.  64->).  It  is  then 
ap[)lied  to  the  followers  of  a  particular  teacher,  or  sect : 
as,  for  example,  of  Moses  as  op|>osetl  to  Jesus  (Jn. 
928).  of  the  Riptist  (Mt.  9i4  Mk.  2x8).  of  the  Pharisees 
(Mt.  22 16  Mk.  2iS);  it  is  also  used  of  Jesus  and 
his  teaching  (jn.  666  and  often).  As  referring  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus  we  find  that  fiaOrjr^i  is  applied  (a), 
widely,  to  all  his  adherents  and  followers  (Mt.  IO42, 
and  esp.  in  Acts  627  etc. ,  only  once  followed  by  toO 
Kvplov,  9i),  including,  even,  those  who  had  been 
baptized  only  'into  John's  baptism'  (Acts  19 1-3);  and 
{d),  in  a  more  restricted  manner,  to  denote  the  nucleus 
out  of  which  the  Twelve  were  chosen,  who,  themselves, 
are  also  called  fiaOrjrai  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar 
name  of  dir6<rTo\oi  (I,k.  613  comparetl  with  Mt.  lOi, 
cp  also  Mk.  827  IO24  etc.) ;  see  ArosTl.t-:.* 

Finally,  in  ecclesiastical  language,  the  term  '  disciple ' 

is  applied  (jn  the  plur. )  more  particularly  to  the  Seventy 

«  T^riun*   ^^'^  were  sent  out  by  Jesus  to  preach  the 

^rjjrr^  Kingdom  of   Heaven  (Lk.    10 1-17).     The 

^^^      number   varies  l>etween  seventy  (so  Text. 

^^^'  Rec. ,  Pesh.  KACL)  and  seventy-two  (Vg. 
Cur.  B,  D  etc.  ;  see  more  fully  I'ariorum  Bible  and 
Conim. ).  Lists  of  the  names  are  extant  in  various 
forms  and  are  ascribed  to  Dorotheos,  Epiphanius, 
Hip|>olytus,'  and  Sophronius.  They  comprise  the 
names  in  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Kpistles  ;  but  variations 
are  to  be  found  in  each  list.  See  Lipsius,  Die  Apokry^ 
phen  Apostelgesch.  u.  ApostelU\^end.  1 193-206. 

DISCUS  (AlCKOC  ['^'A]).  the  Greek  game  played  at 
the  paliistra  introduced  by  Jason  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  414) ;  see  Hellenism.  §  4  ; 
also  Cap.  It  is  mentioned  alone,  either  as  the  chief,  or 
perhaps  only  as  an  example,  of  the  games  played. 

On  the  discus  (a  circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal  [cp  'dish'D; 
see  C/ojj.  Diet.  s.v.  'Discus,'  'Pentathlon.'  The  indignation 
which  the  wTJter  displays  towards  this  Hellent/ing  innovation 
is  paralleled  in  later  times  by  the  abhorrence  the  Jews  felt  at 
the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  game  of  *  dice  *  (K*a)p,  Kv/feui); 
see  Shabh.  23a  and  cp  Schur.  G\'t  233,  n.  154. 

DISEASES.  OT  terms  for  diseases  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  vague  (it  is  still  a  widespread  practice  in 
the  East  to  refer  euphemistically  to  any  illness  of  a 
severe  nature  rather  than  to  give  it  a  name),  and  the 
nosological  explanations"*  which  will  presently  be  given 
are  but  plausible  or  prolxible  conjectures.  Not  to 
spend  time  on  general  terms  such  as  »Sn,  m"C,  vbco% 
(rendered  'sickness,  disease'),  or  on  terms  implying  a 
theological  theory  of  disease,  such  as  yij,  r^j.  nrs?.  nap 
(words  which  are  often  rendered  '  plague,'  but  properly 
mean  '  stroke,'  cp  Is.  534).  we  pass  to  special  terms  for 
pestilence. 

.Such  are  (a)  JViD,  (^)  123!,  (<:)  30j3  and  a^jJ,  {d)  »]rT.  (a) 
rno    ntdiveth  (cp  Ass.  mfitdnu),  BivartK  (properly  '  death  *),  is 

1  Torrey's  correction  is  plausible — to  read  rjjyi  tm;,  *  root  and 
branch' (cp  819  (4  1 1).  ' 

8  For  the  same  usasre  cp  Tertullian,  adv.  Marc.  4  24. 

•  Cp  Ante-Nicene  Library,  ix.  Hippolytvs^  2\-^2ff. 

'*  For  these  we  have  to  acknowledge  obligations  to  Dr.  C 
Creighton. 
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used  for  a  fatal  sickness,  such  as  the  plague,  in  Jer.  153  18ai 
43 1 1  Job  27 1 5.  Cp  the  use  of  Bayaroi  in  Rev.  68  18  a.  (6)  IJ^, 
{Ubher  (perhaps  originally  a  boil  [Socin]),  ^I'arof,  is  the  most 
dbtinctive  term  (sec,  <r.^.,  Ex.  93  Dt.  28aiX  Possibly,  too,  in 
the  phrase  ^y'*?3  nan,  rendered  *an  evil  disease'  (Ps.  41 8),  we 
should  point  nnn  (with  Lag.  Che.),  (c)  30p,  ketebh  and  ^dtebh, 
'cutting  off'  (Dt.  8224  Ps-  ^16  Hos.  18 14),  and  («/)  »]jy^,  reiepk 
(properly  'flame,'  cp  Resheph  ;  Dt.  3224  Hab.  Sspa^)  are 
poetical  words.     See  Pestilence. 

The  following  terms,  which  are  of  a  more  specific 
character,  occur  chiefly  in  the  threatenings  of  Lev.  22 
26  Dt.  28  :— 

1.  "^rnn,  karhnr  (epctf((r/uk).  Dt.  2822t,  'extreme  burning,' 
RV  '  fiery  heat,'  may  refer  to  some  special  fever,  such  as  typhus 
or  relapsing  fever. 

3«  '^^^i  dalUffeth  (ptyoc),  Dt.  2823t ;  probably  inflammation. 

3.  DTn,  heres  (ici^i)),  Dt.  2827!,  the  itch,  probably  some 
eruptive  disease,  such  as  the  lichen  tropicMs. 

4.  V!^\^  yalUpketh  ('accretion'?  Aetxi)*'),  Lev.  21 20  222it, 
EV  *scab(bed),'  is,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  insD  OMm 
the  Egyptian  herpes. 

5.  nVa;,  yabbeUth  (jivpfii/tKtMVTa),  '  one  suflfering  from  warts  * 
(so  Jew.  trad.),  Lev.  22 22!;  AV  'having  a  wen';  RV"»g. 
'having  sores'  (ulcers);  from  v/^a',  'to  flow,'  hence  'a  sup- 
puration ' ;  see  translation  of  Lev.  in  SBOT. 

6.  rnnp,  f(addahath  (irvprr6i\  Lev.  26 16  Dt.  2822!,  fever 
(AV  in  Lev.  *  burning  ague '). 

Under  the  last  of  these  (kacUfahath)  may  be  included 
malarial  or  intermittent  fevers,  which  are  met  with  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  but  are  not  specially  a  disease  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  owing  to  the  equable  climate  and 
the  moderate  variation  of  temperature.  It  was  at 
Capernaum  (a  place  liable  probably  to  malaria)  that 
Simon's  wife's  mother  was  *  taken  with  a  great  fever ' 
(Lk.  4  38) — an  expression  which  is  thought  to  indicate 
medical  know  ledge.  ^  Certainly  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
use  the  phrase,  as  Wetstein  has  pointed  out.  There 
are  parallel  cases  in  Acts  12  28  288  (see  9 10).  Accord- 
ing to  Ramsay  {St.  Paul  the  Traveller;  cp  Expositor, 
July  1899.  pp.  20-33)  the  'thorn  (stake)  in  the  flesh' 
spoken  of  in  a  Cor.  12/  means  the  severe  headache 
('like  a  hot  bar')  which  follows  an  attack  of  the 
malarial  fever  of  Asia  Minor. 

7.  nfln?',  ^ahepheth,  Lev.  26x6  Dt.  2822!,  'consumption,' 
perhaps  to  be  understood  as  the  wasting  of  marasmus,  which 
may  attend  various  sicknesses.  Pulmonary  consumption  is  not, 
however,  frequent  in  Syria  (Pruner,  283X 

8.  3^1, ^'*r/fM,2  Lev.  21  ao  2222  Dt.  2827,  'scurvy '  (but  AV 
in  Dt.  *  scab  *).  The  reference  seems  to  be  to  some  chronic  skin 
disease  such  as  eczema ;  a  sense  in  which  *  scurvy '  and  '  scor- 
butic '  were  once  used. 

9.  ivvtvrifMv  {so  the  best  MSSX  Acts  288;  RV  'dysentery.' 

The  last  of  these  t^rms,  'dysentery,'  occtu^  in  Acts 
2828t,  where  the  combination  of  relapsing  malarial 
fever  (jruprroty)  with  dysentery  is  carefully  noted. 
According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  li)  the  disease  of  the 
Philistines  in  i  S.  5  was  dysentery,  a  view  which,  if  the 
traditional  Hebrew  readings  of  the  text  may  be  accepted, 
has  some  plausibility.  The  more  usual  biblical  ex- 
pression for  dysentery  is  the  falling  out  of  the  bowels, 
implying  either  painful  straining  as  if  the  bowels  would 
fall  out,  or  some  shedding  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
a  degree  of  prolapse,  such  as  occurs  normally  in  the 
horse,  mule,  etc. 

There  is  a  singular  combination  of  the  idea  of  bursting 
asunder  with  that  of  falling  out  in  Acts  1 18 ;  but  the  second 
part  of  this  passage  will  not  bear  the  stress  of  critical  treatment : 
It  is  the  conventional  fate  of  traitors  in  apocryphal  legends  that 
b  assigned  to  Judas.  The  statement  must^  if  this  view  is 
correct,  be  classed  with  the  less  hbtortcal  portions  of  Acts.  Cp 
Aceldama. 

10.  ffKwkrfKd^ptjTot  ('eaten  of  worms')  gives  us  the 
only  detail  as  to  the  disease  by  which  Herod  Agrippa  L 
was  carried  off  (Acts  12 28).  It  reminds  us,  however, 
of  the  disease  of  which,  ace.   to  Josephus  {Ant.  xvii. 

1  ^yetstein  (1752)  remarks,  '  Lucas  medicus  morbos  accuratius 
describere  solet.'  Cp  Hobart,  Th€  Medical  Language  0/  St. 
Luhe,  Dublin,  1852. 

«  Cp  Ax.jarab^  a  contagious  eruption  consisting  of  pustules. 
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65).  Herod  the  Great  died,  one  feature  of  which  was 
<r^\^i$  CKiUkfiKai  ifixoiovffa,  and  of  that  which  2  Mace, 
(ix.  69)  asserts  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  One  is  almost  led  to  think  that,  in  the 
deficiency  of  evidence,  narrators  imagined  such  a  fate 
as  this  for  wicked  kings.  Sir  R.  Bennett  conjectures, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  Josephus'  statement  {Ant.  xix. 
82),  that  the  cause  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death  was 
perforation  of  the  bowels  by  intestinal  worms  {Diseases 
of  the  Bible,  103). 

On  affections  of  the  sight,  see  Eye;  on  other  diseases  see 
Boil,  Leprosy,  Lunatic,  Pestii.ence,  Thorn  in  the  Flesh, 
etc  ;  cp  Medicine. 

DISH.  See  Bowl  {sephel),  Charger  {kf'drdh), 
Cruse  {sallahatA),  and  Meals,  §  9. 

DISHAN  (l^n ;  p[e]iccaN  [ADEL],  see  Dishon). 
I.  A  Horite  clan,  reckoned  as  the  seventh  and  youngest 
son  of  Seir.  The  name  occurs  in  Gen.  8621  (om.  B, 
AiCAN  [L])  and  I  Ch.  I38,  Gen.  8628  (pHCCON  [E]). 
iCh.  I42  (MT  jllJ^'n;  Aaiccon  [BA]).  Gen.  8630. 
The  name  is  practically  identical  with  Dishon,  and 
should  perhaps  be  emended  after  0^  to  pe**"}. 

2.  Gen.  30  26,  RVmg.,  EV  DisHON  (ff.v.). 

DISHON  {f\^l  [iCh.  I41]:  p"!  [i  Ch.  I38]; 
wrongly  pointed  ]^1  [Gen.  8626]  ;  f\tn  [Gen.  8621] ; 
|tyi  [w.  2530];  §68;  Ahccon  [BADEL]).  Twice 
reckoned  as  the  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  8621  i  Ch.  1 38), 
but  once  (Gen.  8625  [Aaiffuv  (L)])  as  the  son  of  Anah 
the  son  of  Seir.  His  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  8626 
(RV"*-  DiSHAN,  following  present  MT),  i  Ch.  I41 
{Aauff(ay  [BAL]).     Cp  Duke,  i. 

In  spite  of  his  genealogical  phraseology,  the  writer  is  fully 
conscious  that  he  is  dealing  not  with  indivtdiials  but  with  clans. 
Dishon,  like  Lotan  and  the  other  names,  belongs  to  a  Horite 
clan.  Its  meaning  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  mountain-goat  (see 
Pygarg).  As  Di.  and  WRS  agree,  the  Horite  genealogy  is  full 
of  animal  names. 

DISPERSION.  AlACnopA.  so  rendered  by  RV  of 
a  Mace.  I27  Jn.  73S  Ja.  li  i  Pet.  li,  is  used  partly  to 
denote  the  process  itself,  the  gradual  distribution  of 
Israelites  among  foreign  lands,  and  partly  as  a  collective 
term  for  the  persons  so  dispersed  or  for  their  surround- 
ings. In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
briefly  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion  (§§1-14).  its 
legal  standing  (§  15),  and  its  inner  and  outer  life  (§§ 
16-22). 

diflunropa  occturs  in  (8  of  Dt.  2825  Jer.  34  [41]  17  for  Heb. 
rni(T,  '  tossing  to  and  fro '  (?).  In  Jer.  13 14  «.  [K*]  is  apparently 
a  corruption  for  Jio^^pa  [so  BA,  etc.  J.  It  renders  rnj  (a  collec- 
tive) in  Dt.S04  and  Neh.  I9,  and  D*n"np  in  Ps.1472  ('outcasts' 
— 'dispersed  ones'),  and  in  Is. 496  6ia<nropa  tov  'I<rpai)A — »tix3 
(Ktb.  nntj)  Vinr%  'the  preserved  of  Israel.'  It  also  occurs  in 
Jer.  15  7  Dan.  (cod.  87)122. 

I.  Permanent  settlements  of  Israelites  in  regions  out- 
side Canaan  had  their  origin  in  one  or  other  of  two 
1  Oriirin  *^"ses— the  exigencies  of  commerce  and  the 
^^  chances  of  war.  The  regular  commercial 
relations  into  which  S>olomon  and  his  successors  entered 
with  P2gypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the  countries  of  Middle  and 
Northern  Syria  (i  K.  10  28/)  must  of  necessity  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  small  Israelite  colonies  outside 
of  Palestine.  These  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the 
foreign  prince  under  whom  they  lived,  and  had  in  the 
city  of  their  choice  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own, 
where  they  could  follow  their  distinctive  customs  with- 
out disturbance  or  offence  (cp  i  K.  20  34.  and  see 
Damascus.  §  7 ;  Israel,  §  23  j: ).  Prisoners  of  war.  on 
the  other  hand,  either  remained  under  the  power  of  their 
captors  or  were  sold  as  slaves  all  over  the  world  (Am, 
1 6).  Obviously  it  was  only  in  the  first  of  these  cases 
that  the  prisoners  could  by  any  possibility  have  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Israelite  community  living 
abroad  ;  but  we  know  of  no  actual  instance  in  which 
this  happened. 

The  forced  migrations  arising  out  of  the  conquests  of 
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the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian  kings  were  of  a  quite 
_,  -   .-      diflferent  character.    The  first  was  broiight 
nilMfr  ^  about  in  734  by  Tiglath-pileser  III.  (2  K. 
Sr  hn  JiSl     ^^^)'  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^*®  Sargon  deported 
Metmcnaa-   ^^  23Q  inhabitants  of  Samaria  to  Meso- 
'*"*'•       potamia  and  Media  (2  K.  176).     These 
large  colonies  seem  to  have  become  completely  absorbed  ; 
history  furnishes  no  clear  trace  of  their  continued  separ- 
ate existence.      Still,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
supposition  that  many  of  the  banished  Israelites  sub- 
sequently became  imited  with  the  later  exiles  from  Judah. 
These  later  exiles  were  transported  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
II.   to  Babylon  in  597,  586,  and   582, — according  to 
Jer.  5228-30  to  the  number  of  4600  souls.  They 

did   not  readily  accommodate   themselves   to   the  ar- 
rangements mjide  by  the  king  in  their  behalf,  having 
_    ..  been   led  by  their  prophets  to  expect  a 

of  T  *^  rite  ®P®^y  return  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  29  Ezek. 
-wraeuies.  ^^y  rj.^^^  \\eyf,  as  we  know,  was  not 
shared  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  first-named  prophet  has  left  us  a  clear  utterance 
with  regard  to  that  (for  Israel)  perplexing  event — the 
'  exile. '  For  him  the  Babylonian  Exile  is  a  prolonged 
punishment  from  God.  It  must  be  submitted  to  with 
resignation  and  patience,  and  relief  will  come  only 
to  those  in  whom  the  chastisement  has  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose. Hence  he  admonishes  the  exiles  to  settle  quietly 
down  in  Babylonia,  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  their 
families,  and  to  seek  their  own  good  in  that  of  the 
foreigners  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast  (Jer.  294-7). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  his  view  the  intention  of  those 
men  of  Judah  who  were  proposing  of  their  own  proper 
motion  to  forsake  the  land  of  Yahw6  and  remove  to 
Egypt  was  against  the  will  of  God  :  it  v^'as  the  road  to 
ruin  (Jer.  42/).  This  view  of  the  prophet  did  not, 
however,  turn  them  from  their  purpose  (see  Jere- 
miah). Nor  did  the  distinction  made  by  the  prophet 
between  involuntary  and  voltmtary  exile,  however  ob- 
vious in  itself,  affect  the  theorists  of  a  later  age,  whom 
we  find  expecting  the  return  of  the  Israelites  indis- 
criminately from  all  the  lands  of  the  dispersion  (Is. 
11 12  435/). 

Let  us  now  seek  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  diaspora  in  the  various  lands  of  its  abode.     The 

4.  Diaspora  in  J^^^^^  ,^^P^^^^  *^  Babylonia  con- 
Ba.b  IrilL  stituted,  alike  m  numbers  and  m  worth, 
yionia.  ^jj^  y^^  kernel  of  their  people  (2  K. 
24i3-i6  25 II  Jer.  62x5).  They  carried  with  them, 
accordingly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  into 
their  new  home  all  the  political  and  religious  tendencies 
of  the  later  period.  In  particular,  there  was  in  Baby- 
lonia no  want  of  persons  who  cherished  and  developed 
the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  the  seventh 
centuries.  For  proof  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  great 
zeal  which  was  shown  in  preserving  and  adapting  the 
older  historical  and  legal  literature,  or  to  call  to 
mind  the  many  prophetical  utterances  belonging  to 
this  period-  Those  who  cherished  these  ideals  did  not 
constitute  any  *  close  *  community  ;  they  mingled  freely 
with  those  who  were  opposed  to  them,  and  the  pro- 
phetic conception  always  had  much  to  contend  with. 
Still,  there  were  certain  centres  for  Israelitic  piety  at 
which  fidelity  to  the  Law  and  hope  in  the  return  of  the 
exiles  were  sedulously  and  specially  cherished.  Tel- 
ABiB  (Ezek.  8x5),  the  river  Chebar  (Ezek.  I3),  Ahava 
(E^raSis),  and  Casiphia  (Ezra 8 17)  are  the  only 
names  of  such  places  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
but  doubtless  there  were  others.  When  we  find  Ezra 
fetching  Levites  from  Casiphia  we  have  evidence 
enough  to  mark  the  place  as  a  centre  of  deutero- 
Domistic  legalism.  The  Babylonian  Diaspora  was  by 
_   p  no  means  entirely  deprived   of  these 

r«tiiTnad  to    devoted  religious  workers  in  the  sixth 
Jud^         ^^  ^^^  centuries.     The  return  imder 
Cyrus  must  not  be  construed  exactly 
as  we  find  it  represented  in  Ezra  1-3   (see   Israel, 
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§  50^ ;  Ezra,  ii. ;  Cyrus).  The  command  of  Cyrus  to 
rebuild  the  temple  of  Yahw6  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
mission  of  Sheshbazzar  in  538  led  to  the  return  of  but 
few  families  to  the  ancestral  home ;  the  tidings  that 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  had  been  accomplished 
(519-515)  led  only  to  the  sending  of  deputations  and 
of  gifts  to  Jerusalem  (Zech.  69^);  it  was  not  more 
than  some  5000  or  6000  persons  that  E^zra  led  back 
to  Judaea  about  430  B.C.  All  this  abundantly  proves 
that  the  inclination  to  return  was  not  very  strongly 
felt  by  the  exiles. 

For  this  there  were  various  causes.  Many  of  the 
exiles  were  indifferent  in  religrious  matters  ;  some  had 
in  the  interval  adapted  themselves  too  closely  to  the 
new  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves  ;  others 
held  the  return  to  be  premature,  deeming  that  the 
times  of  fulfilment  had  not  yet  come.  In  accordance 
with  prophecy,  the  last-mentioned  were  expecting  some 
special  divine  interposition  to  put  an  end  to  the  '  exile ' 
and  to  give  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  the  glori- 
fication of  Israel  (Jer.  3236^  Ezek.  34  xi^  Is.  403^ 
9^  Mic.  5a).  Just  as,  in  Jerusalem,  men  hesitated  as 
to  whether  they  should  proceed  with  the  building  of 
the  temple  and  not  rather  wait  for  Yahwfe's  manifesta- 
tion of  himself  in  glory  (Hag.  la _^),  so  in  Babylonia 
they  hesitated  as  to  whether  they  ought  to  return  forth- 
with and  not  rather  await  some  special  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  possible  that  a  few  additional  families 
may  have  migrated  to  Jerusalem  after  the  post-exilic 
community  there  had  been  reconstituted  under  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  (430  B.C.) ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
a  very  considerable  body  of  Jews  who  still  adhered  to 
the  law  remained  behind  in  Babylonia,  and  thus  that 
the  same  tendencies  which  had  led  to  the  great  changes 
in  Jerusalem  brought  about  through  the  help  of  the 
Persian  kings  continued  to  be  influential  in  Babylonia 
also.  The  Babylonian  Diaspora  received  an  accession 
under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochtis  (358-338)  when 
he  transported  Jews  to  H)Tcania  and  Babylonia  (Georg. 
Syncell.  ed.  Dindorf,  I486). 

The  Persian  overlordship  may  be  assumed  to  have 
helped  to  open   the  way  for   the  Jews  of  Babylonia 

A  BfthvloniA.  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^  ^-  *"^  ^^®  ^-  (^^  <^^^  ®^ 
LnMa±iM  Nehemiah  [Neh.  1^]  is  a  clear  example 

oal^e       °^  ^^  ^^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  °*^^"  *^^ 
^^      *       happened  ;    compare   also  Tobit   1 9-22. 

Wherever  a  Jew  had  established  himself  in  some 
advantageous  position  there  were  never  wanting  others 
to  press  forward  and  follow  this  up  for  themselves.) 
From  Babylonia  (and  Hyrcania)  the  Jews  advanced  to 
Elam  (Is.  11 11),  Persia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  relations  which  Herod  the  Great 
had  established  with  the  princes  of  the  Upper  Euphrates 
were  utilised,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
Their  centre  of  radiation  for  the  whole  of  these  Eastern 
countries,  however,  continued  always  to  be  in  Babylonia, 
where  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  begin  to  merge. 
Here  was  situated  Nehardea  (Kynnj.  NaapJa),  where 
the  temple  tax  levied  in  these  parts  was  annually 
collected  (see  below,  §  16).  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood two  Jews  named  Asinaeus  and  Anilaeus,  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  founded  a  sort  of  robber  state  which 
held  its  own  for  sixteen  years  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9i). 
Another  important  focus  of  Judaism  was  the  city  of 
Nisibis  (j^a^s:).  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Chaboras. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Babylonia  could  boast  of  the 
conversion  of  King  Izates  of  Adiabeng  (3'nn).  on  the 
upper  Tigris,  along  with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his 
kindred,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant  xx.  2-4). 

The  development  of  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  followed 
a  quite  different  course  from  that  which  has  just  been 
7  DiAsnora.  s^^^^^^-     Whilst  the  Judaism  of  Baby- 
in  EirvwL    ^^"^^  maintained   its   Oriental   character 
*^^       with  considerable  strictness,  in  Egypt,  or 
(to  speak  more  precisely)  in  Alexandria,  it  entered  upon 
that  remarkable  alliance  with  Hellenism   which  was 
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destined  to  have  such  important  effects  on  the  history  of 
religion.  Whether  Psametik  I.  (663-609  B.C. )  actually 
had  Jewish  mercenaries  in  his  service  (Letter  of  Aristeas) 
may  be  left  an  open  question.  We  know,  however, 
that  in  609  Necho  II.  condemned  King  Jehoahaz  to  exile 
in  Kgypt,  and  that  in  586  a  body  of  Jews,  including 
Jeremisih  the  prophet,  under  the  leadership  of  Johanan 
b.  Kareah,  migrated  to  T Miv a^h^s  {Teil Defenne;  cp 
Jer.  42/).  According  to  Jer.  44 1^  (an  insertion 
dating  from  about  the  fifth  century)  Jews  settled  also  in 
MiGDOL,  NoPH  (Memphis),  and  Pathros  (Upjxsr 
Egypt).  Their  settlement  in  Alexandria  is  assigned  by 
the  Pseudo-Hecataeus,  by  Aristeas.  and  by  Josephus  to 
the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Ptolemy  I.  It  has 
been  shown  by  H.  Willrich,*  however,  that  the  state- 
ments of  these  writers  must  be  taken  with  great  caution. 
In  his  own  view  there  was  no  considerable  Jewish 
element  in  Alexandria  until  the  second  century  B.a 
Against  this  theory  two  objections  can  be  urged.  First, 
the  statement  of  Apion  that  the  Jews  settled  to  the  E. 
of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  24)  can  be 
understood  only  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
the  city.  Secondly,  the  statement  of  Josephus  \ib. ;  cp 
BJ '\\.  18  7)  that  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  received  the 
honorific  name  of  Macedonian  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Josephus  indexed  exaggerates ;  the  Jews  in  Alexandria 
were  in  the  first  instance  under  the  protection  of  the 
•  phyle '  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Jewish  quarter 
formed  a  part  of  this  '  phyle ' ;  in  the  limited  sense  only 
came  they  to  be  called  Macedonians.  As  the  later 
Ptolemies,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
Philometor  onwards,  favoured  the  Elg3rptian  more  than 
the  Grecian  element  in  Alexandria,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Jews  reached  this  privileged  position  so 
late  as  the  second  centiuy.*  This  being  so,  they  can 
have  obtained  it  only  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  very  fax  indeed  from  improbable  that 
Jews  were  included  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  and  thus  acquired  special  privileges  there. 
They  had  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own,  known  as 
the  A  (Delta)  quarter  (Jos.  BJ  it  188).  The  repeated 
struggles  between  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids.  and  the 
preference  of  the  Jews  for  the  former  djmasty,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  led  in  succeeding  generations  to 
further  Jewish  migrations  into  Egypt,  especially  to 
Alexandria,  partly  even  as  prisoners  of  war  (cp  Jer.  in 

Dan.  11 4). 

We  are  told  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  (Jos,  Ant.  xii.  2 1) 
that,  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  ne  redeemed  some  xao,ooo  Jewish  prisoners 
of  war.  The  story  is  doubtless  a  fiction ;  but^  it  throws  light  on 
some  of  the  circumstances  which  had  to  do  with  the  increase  of 
the  Jewish  population  in  Egypt.  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor 
(181-145)  also  is  mentioned  in  history  as  a  fnend  to  the  Jews ; 
Ptolemy  VII.  (see  Euergetes),  as  a  relentless  enemy.  For  the 
former  see  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8  lyC ;  for  the  latter  Jos.  c.  Ap.  2  5.  We 
may  take  it  that  Euergetes  for  some  years  resarded  the  Jews  as 
his  political  opponents,  siding  as  they  did  with  his  rival  Ptolemy 
Philometor;  out  we  have  evidence  of  papyri  and  inscriptions 
that  he  also  showed  them  various  marks  of  favour  (Willrich,  op. 
cit.  142^). 

In  Philo's  time  (40  A.D. )  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were 
so  many  as  to  occupy  two  entire  quarters,  besides 
furnishing  a  sprinkling  over  the  rest  of  the  dty  [in 
Fiaccum,  8,  ed.  Mangey,  2535). 

An  exceptional  position  was  taken  by  the  Onias 
colony  in  the  nome  of  Heliopwlis.     The  high   priest 

a.  T^Aon     O^'AS  (f-^-).  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  had 

.  J.  '  taken  refuge  from  his  adversaries,  the 
*^  children  of  Tobias,  and  from  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  in  173  or  170,  by  flight  into  Egypt.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  his  adherents — among 
them  DosiTHEUS  (4),  who  is  named  in  the  subscription 
to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Book  of  Esther.  From 
Ptolemy  VI.   Philometor  he  and  his  people  received 

1  Jnden  u.  Griechen  vcr  d.  makkabdixchtn  Erktbung^  x-43, 
xa6^.  fosl, 

*  Cp  Lumbroso,  VEfitto  dei  Greet  e  dei  Romani  ['95) ; 
Maha£Fy,  Tht  Empire  e/tk*  PtoUmUt^  359^.  383^.  1*95). 
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permission  to  settle  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Nile 
delta  in  the  nome  of  Heliopolis.  Here  Onias  built  a 
fortress,  and  within  this  a  sanctuary  (on  the  pattern  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem),  in  which  he  established  a  legal 
worship  of  Yahw^  Philometor  endowed  the  temple 
with  land  (cp  Jos.  B/  lit ;  vii.  lOa^;  Anf.  xii.  5i ; 
97;  xiii.  3 1^  ;  also  the  recent  discussions  of  the  date 
of  this  exodus  and  the  persons  engaged  in  it  in  Willrich, 
op.  cit.  64^  126/:;  Wellh.  GGA,  1895,  p.  947^; 
also  Israel,  §  7). 

The  temple  of  Onias,  however,  did  not  receive 
imiversal  recognition  even  in  Egypt  (not  to  speak  of 
Palestine).  It  had,  indeed,  the  legitimate  high  priest, 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  ;  but  it  did  not  occupy  the 
legitimate  site.  Thus  the  Diaspora  in  Egypt  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  schism,  which  is  alluded  to  in  a  veiled 
manner  in  Ant.  xiil  84  and  elsewhere,  as  Willrich  {pp. 
cit.  129^)  has  conjecttued,  no  doubt  correctly.  At 
the  same  time,  the  antagonism  between  Leontopolis  (as 
the  city  of  the  Onias-temple  was  called)  and  Jerusalem 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  intense :  otherwise  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  of  Onias  in  Is.  19 18/.  (but  cp 
Heres,  city  of)  would  hardly  have  been  allowed  to 
pass.  Moreover,  national  feeling  appears  on  repeated 
occasions  to  have  overridden  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
differences  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  ISa;  xiv.  8x  ;  BJ  \.  94). 
Peculiarly  noteworthy  is  the  readiness  for  war  and  the 
ability  for  self-defence  to  which  Josephus  frequently  calls 
attention  in  the  followers  of  Onias  {c.  Ap.  25  ;  Ant.  xiii. 
IO4  ;  13 1/.  ;  BJ  i.  94  ;  Ant.  xiv.  81).  The  temple  at 
Leontopolis  was  destroyed  in  73  A.D.  by  Lupus  and 
Paulinus  by  order  of  Vespasian  (Jos.  BJ\\\.  lOa^). 

Jews  penetrated  also  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Gush 

(Is.  11 11),  as  we  learn  from  lately  published   papyri. 

--  They  were  strongly  represented  in  Cyre- 

-rVzf '^    naica    also    {c.  Ap.  24 :     Jer.    on    Dan. 

£gypTi,eu>.  jj^^j      g^^^  j^p  j^  ^^^   xiv.  7  a). 

writing  of  85  B.C.,  divides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Cyreni  into  four  classes — citizens,  peasants,  settlers 
(metceci).  and  Jews.  In  the  city  of  Berenice  the  inscrip- 
tions show  a  special  voXirev/ux  of  the  Jews  dating  from 
13  a  c  (cp  CIG  iii.  no.  5361). 

The  Diaspora  in  Egypt  did  not  owe  its  origin  entirely 

— as,  in  the  first  instance,  did  that  of  Babylonia — to 

10   AttrftA    e^ttemal  compulsion.     It  owed  its  growth 

ti  ^^^^"  and  its  reputable  standing  mainly  to  the 
c|S?/*'m  great  changes  produced  throughout  the 
dvmiauon.  j,^^  generally  by  the  conquests  of 
Alexander.  The  greatly  enlarged  channels  of  com- 
merce, especially  by  sea-routes,  attracted  many  from 
the  interior  to  the  coasts.  The  newly-founded  Grecian 
cities,  rendered  attractive  by  all  the  achievements  of 
Greek  art  and  civilisation,  became  favourite  resorts. 
Henceforth  trade  relations,  the  desire  to  see  the  world, 
soon  also  political  considerations  and  (we  may  well 
suppose)  a  certain  conscious  or  unconscious  craving  for 
culture,  became  operative  in  promoting  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  over  the  civilised  world. 

Such  things  seem  to  have  been  specially  influential 

in  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Syria,     It 

THasiMirfi.^  quite   possible,   indeed,   that   the  old 

i»  flvrSk^  Israelite  colony  in  Damascus  (see  above, 

m  tsyna.  g  ^^  ^^^  h^y^  maintained  an  iminter- 
rupted  existence  and  gradually  developed  into  the  Jewish 
conunimity  to  the  largeness  of  which  Josephus  bears 
witness  {BJ  ii.  20  a  :  vii.  87).  In  some  of  the  Phoenician 
cities  also,  as.  for  example,  in  Tyre  (cp  Ezek.  27)  and 
Sidon,  Israelites  may  have  settled  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  as  at  the  main  points  on  the  great  trade  route 
between  Jerusalem  and  Mesopotamia,  such  as  Hamath 
(Is.  11 11).  The  Syria  of  the  Seleucidae,  however,  seems 
first  to  have  become  thoroughly  accessible  to  Jews  only 
after  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  It  was  his 
successors,  for  example,  who  first  conceded  to  them  the 
right  of  free  settlement  in  Antioch  (Jos,  Ant.  vii.  83). 
The  later  Seleucidae  had  abundant  occasion  for  showing 
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consideration  to  the  resident  Jews :  in  the  frequent 
struggles  for  the  crown,  the  support  of  the  Maccabees 
became  important  (Jos.  An/,  xiii.  63).  The  opposite 
statement  of  Josephus  that  it  was  Seleucus  I.  (306-280 
B.C.)  who  granted  to  the  Jews  the  rights  of  citizenship 
in  Antioch  {c.  Ap.  24),  or  even  equal  rights  with  Greeks 
in  all  the  cities  founded  by  him  in  Asia  and  Lower 
Syria  [Ant.  xii.  3i),  is  probably  to  be  understood  only  as 
meaning  that  the  Jews  ultimately  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship  in  all  the  places  named.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  astonishing  increase  in  numbers,  power, 
and  influence,  which  the  Jewish  commonwealth  gained 
under  the  rule  of  the  Maccabees,  should  first  have  made 
itself  felt  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidse. 
The  Maccabees  had  subjugated  and  converted  the  Idu- 
maeans  in  the  south  as  well  as  the  Ituraeans  in  the  north  ; 
Galilee  and  Peraea  also  became  Judaised  during  their 
supremacy.  What  was  the  little  community  founded 
by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  either  in  extent  or  in  numbers, 
in  comparison  with  this?  Jerusalem  had  become  so 
strong  that — reversing  the  prophetical  prediction — it 
could  lend  to  the  Dispersion  from  the  abundance  of  its 
own  forces.  From  this  time  forward  it  was,  we  may 
plausibly  conjecture,  that  the  Diaspora  in  Syria  became 
so  strong  as  to  exhibit  the  largest  admixture  of  the 
Jewish  element  known  anywhere  (Jos.  BJ  vii.  83). 
Precise  details  regarding  the  individual  localities  are, 
however,  lacking. 

The  immigration  of  Jews  to  Asia  Minor  and  its 
islands  was  partly  overland  by  way  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
12  In  Afiiii.  P<^^^"™'^'  ^^^  partly  by  sea  from  Egypt 
Mi  m?  ^"^  Phoenicia,  but  for  the  most  part  not 
th  W  ii  ^fo^®  ^^  Grecian  period.  It  is  possible, 
e  est.  jjQ^gygjj.  (i^at  Jews  may  have  been  sold 
as  slaves  into  these  regions  at  an  earlier  date  (cp  Ezek. 
27 13  Joel  3 [4]  7).  It  is  interesting  that  Clearchus  of 
Soli  (circa  320  B.C.)  speaks  of  a  meeting  between  his 
master  Aristotle  and  an  already  Hellenised  Jew  (Jos. 
c.  Ap.  1.  22).  In  the  passage  in  question  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  Indian  philosophers  ; 
which  shows  that  at  that  time  and  place  the  Jew  was 
looked  upon  with  wonder  as  a  new  phenomenon — the 
educated  Jew,  at  least.  Josephus  [Ant.  xii.  3+)  will 
have  it  that  a  colony  of  2000  Jewish  families  was  trans- 
ported by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (224-187)  from 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia. 
The  form  and  the  substance  of  the  statement  alike 
arouse  suspicion  (Willrich,  39^).  Here  again  we  are 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  details  of  the  migration.  In  any 
case,  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora 
when  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  in  146  and  130  B.C. 
became  Roman  provinces  and  the  kings  of  Eastern  Asia 
Minor  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  From  the 
days  of  Simon,  the  Maccabees  had  been  in  friendly 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  the  Jews  very  soon  began  to 
realise  that  under  the  Roman  rule  they  enjoyed  greater 
freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  customs  than 
they  had  found  in  the  Grecian  kingdoms  (cp  Jos.  Ant. 
xvi.  24.  and  below).  Accordingly,  as  early  as  the  first 
century  B.C.,  we  find  them  making  use  of  their  good 
relations  with  the  Romans  to  secure  any  doubtful  or 
disputed  rights  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  by 
decisions  of  the  supreme  authority  (cp  decrees  and  the 
names  therein  mentioned  as  given  in  Jos.  Ant,  xiv.  10, 
xiv.  123^,  xvi.  23/:,  62^  ;  for  Cyprus,  Ant.  xiii.  IO4. 
Acts  134^  ;  for  Crete,  BJ\\.1\\  also  Acts  13-21 
passim). 

Jews  arrived  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  if  not  earlier.     Between  170  and  156  we  find  an 
H  In  Otaaca  ^"™3.ncipated  Jewish  slave  named  in  a 
andltolv       Delphi   inscription    (WilWch.    123/), 
^'      and  Valerius  Miximus  (1  32)  mentions 
that  in  139  B.C.   certain   proselytising  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.     The  fabulous  assertion  of  kinship 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans  (i  Mace.  12  21)  pre- 
supposes for  the  time  of  its  origin  (see  Sparta)  a  mutual 
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acquaintance.  Jewish  inscriptions,  moreover,  occur  in 
Greece,  and  the  apostle  Paul  found  firmly  organised 
communities  there  (Acts  17/).  In  63  B.C.,  Jewish 
captives  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Soon  emancipated,  they  acquired  the  Roman 
citizenship  and  founded  the  Jewish  colony  upx>n  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  (Philo,  ed.  Mangey,  2568). 
Caesar  conferred  upon  the  Jews  many  favours  :  compare 
the  decree  of  the  senate  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  85,  and  the 
immediately  preceding  narrative,  Herod  the  Great, 
who  always  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
Diaspora  [Ant.  xvi.  22-5,  61-8),  cultivated  relations 
with  Rome  assiduously,  and  greatly  promoted  the  Jewish 
settlements  there.  Thus  in  the  course  of  the  first 
Christian  centurjr  the  Jews  had  already  been  able  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  beside 
the  Porta  Capena  (Juv.  Sat.  3  12-16).  and  at  a  some- 
what later  date  on  the  Campus  Martius  and  even  in  the 
Subura.  In  connection  with  events  in  the  year  4  B.C. 
Josephus  {BJ  ii.  6x)  speaks  of  a  Jewish  embassy  to 
Rome  as  having  been  supported  by  more  than  8000 
Jews  there.  Under  the  same  year  he  incidentally 
mentions  [BJ  ii.  7 1)  the  existence  of  Jews  in  Dicaearchia 
(Puteoli).  The  friendship  of  the  two  Agrippas  with  the 
imperial  house,  the  relations  of  Josephus  with  the  Flavii, 
the  love  of  Titus  for  Berenice,  all  testify  to  the  progress 
which  Judaism  had  made  in  the  highest  Roman  circles  ; 
and  no  one  will  imagine  the  Jews  of  that  day  to  have 
been  so  self-forgetful  as  not  to  utilise  such  favouring 
circumstances,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could,  for  their 
own  advantage. 

To  complete  the  present  survey,  Arabia  also  ought  to 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  fields  of  the  Jewish  Diaspora. 
From  Acts  2  n  and  Gal.  1 17  the  inference  that  in  the  first 
century  there  were  Jewish  communities  there  is  certain ; 
but  as  to  their  origin  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 

Philo  [in  Flacc.  6,  ed.  Mangey,  2523)  estimates  the 

number  of  Jews  living  in  Egypt  alone  in  the  time  of 

A  nroTi     ^^'8^^*  ^*  ^  million.     If  to  this  figure 

n^te  n^ol^a  ^®  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  °^  ^®  °^^^  groups 
^^^  ■  mentioned  above,  we  shall  not  be  .far 

wrong  in  putting  the  figure  at  three  or  four  millions. 
The  violent  breaking-up  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
Palestine  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  66-70  A.  D.  (cp 
Jos.  BJ  vi.  82,  93)  raised  this  number  still  further  ;  and 
thus  the  expression  of  Dio  Cassius  (693)  in  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  insurrection  under  Hadrian — thatall  the  world, 
so  to  say  [y\  oUovfiivri),  was  stirred — is  intelligible  enough. 
II.  The  legal  standing  of  the  communities  of  the  Dia- 
spora at  first  varied  in  the  various  lands.     The  colonies 

-_  _        -  in   the    Assyrio -  Babylonian    empire    were 
.  *    ,P^  crown    possessions,    under    royal    protec- 

scanomg.  ^j^^  (Ezra  4 14).  The  lands  they  tilled  were 
grants  from  the  king,  on  which  they  were  free  to  live  in 
accordance  with  their  own  laws  and  customs  (cp  the 
counterpart  in  Israel  2  K.  1724^).  If  the  colonists 
flourished  they  gradually  established  their  independence ; 
if  otherwise,  they  ultimately  lapsed  into  a  state  of  serf- 
dom (cp  Gen.  4713^).  In  this  respect  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  considerable  change  came  about 
under  Persian  or  Greek  supremacy  as  long  as  the  aliens 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  colony.  In  Egypt  the 
same  course  was  followed  by  the  rulers  or  pharaohs,  as 
Gen.  Mzff'  shows  :  to  shepherds  a  pastoral  region  was 
assigned,  and  the  pharaoh  was  their  master  [v.  6fi  ;  Ex. 
In).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this 
case  Israelites  came  into  Egypt  not  only  as  prisoners, 
but  also  as  refugees. 

Brighter  prospects  opened  up  before  Israelites  in 
foreign  parts  as  Alexander  and  his  successors  founded 
new  cities  in  the  east.  In  Alexandria  they  received 
important  privileges ;  they  came  into  a  fellowship  of 
protection  with  the  Macedonians — the  'phyle'  which 
probably  was  considered  the  foremost  of  all  and  was 
therefore  named  after  Dionysus  (see  above,  §  7).  What 
use  the  Jews  made  of  this  privilege  is  shown  by  Josephus, 
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who  asserts  that  they  had  equal  rights  (IffOTifUa,  laovofda, 
laoToXiTela)  with  the  Macedonians  and  even  the  right 
to  bear  this  honorific  name  {c.  Ap.  2 4  ;  DJ  ii.  I87).  As 
Alexandria  never  attained  the  characteristic  constitu- 
tion of  a  Greek  city  with  a  /3ov\i),  but  continued  to  be 
governed  directly  by  i-oyal  officials,  it  is  probable  that 
the  special  administration  and  special  jurisdiction  in  civil 
matters  which  the  Jews  enjoyed  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  quarter  of  the  city  were  of  ancient  standing. 
At  a  later  period,  as  the  Ptolemies  came  to  take  more 
account  of  the  Egyptian  population,  it  is  possible  that 
many  of  the  Jewish  privileges  may  have  been  curtailed 
(cp  Mahaffy.  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,  76,  359^, 
38 1  ff.\  Lumbroso,  L'Egitto  dei  Greci  e  dei  Romani, 
1895.  140^).  In  Strabo's  time,  however,  they  still 
had  an  administration  of  their  own  under  the  special 
jurisdiction  of  an  ethnarch  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7  2).  In  any 
case,  they  again  received  full  rights  of  citizenship  in 
Alexandria  from  Caesar  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10  i ;  c.  Ap.  24). 
In  Cyrenaica  also  they  enjoyed  special  privileges  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  7  2).  The  Onias  colony  doubtless  enjoyed  the 
special  protection  of  the  sovereign  (see  above,  §  8). 

In  the  Greek  cities  properly  so  called  the  Jews  were 
not  so  favourably  situated.  In  these  a  group  of 
foreigners  could  keep  up  the  observance  of  its  ancestral 
customs,  especially  its  religious  customs,  only  as  a 
private  society  or  club  {Oiaao^i  ipavos  ;  cp  E.  Ziebarth, 
Das  griechische  Vereinswesen,  1896).  The  Jews  in  this 
respect  followed  the  lead  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Athens 
and  Delos.  We  do  not  possess  definite  evidence  of  the 
fact,  though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Roman 
decree  preserved  in  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  108  the  Jewish  com- 
munities without  prejudice  to  their  privileges  are  placed 
upon  a  level  with  Oicuroi.  In  particular  cities,  such  as 
Ephesus  and  Sardis.  they  no  doubt  sooner  or  later 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  24  ;  Ant. 
xiv.  IO24) ;  but  whether  they  already  had  it  under  the 
Seleucidae,  as  Josephus  asserts,  or  whether  they  first 
received  it  from  the  Romans,  is  not  quite  clear  (see 
above,  §  11).  It  frequently  happened  that  their  citizen- 
ship became  in  turn  a  source  of  embarrassment.  In 
the  Greek  cities,  by  ancient  custom,  community  of  place 
was  held  to  imply  community  of  worship  ;  in  many 
places  the  fact  of  citizenship  found  its  expression  in  some 
special  cult,  such  as  that  of  Dionysus.  Hence  a  demand 
that  the  Jews  should  worship  the  local  god — a  demand 
which  they  were  compelled  by  their  creed  to  resist  (Jos. 
c.  Ap.  26).  Even  in  Caesarea  Palaestina  their  /o-oroXire/a 
did  not  secure  them  full  protection  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  879 
BJ\\.  13  7  14  4-5  18  i). 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  and  Augfustus 
that  the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  received  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  their  legal  standing  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  85  10  12  3-6  xvi.  62-7)  quotes  a 
series  of  enactments  from  47  B.C. -10  B.C.  by  which 
the  Jews  had  secured  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  religious 
freedom,  exemption  from  military  service,  special  rights 
in  the  administration  of  property,  and  special  juris- 
diction (in  civil  matters).  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  in  his 
apology  for  the  Jews  before  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  in 
Lesbos,  in  14  B.C.,  says:  'The  happiness  which  all 
mankind  do  now  enjoy  by  yoiu-  means  we  estimate  by 
this  very  thing,  that  on  all  hands  we  are  allowed  each 
one  of  us  to  live  according  to  his  conviction  and  to 
practise  his  religion'  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  24).  In  Roman 
law  the  Jewish  communities  came  under  the  category 
of  collegia  licita  (Tertullian,  religio  licita).  After  70 
A.D.  this  held  only  for  the  Jewish  religion,  not  for  the 
Jewish  nation.  From  cases  covered  by  these  general 
regulations  we  must  distinguish  those  in  which  individual 
Jews  had  obtained  for  themselves  the  Roman  citizenship 
(Acts  22  25-29  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10 16 17/ ).  See  Govern- 
ment, §  30/ 

III.  The  great  difficulty  of  Jewish  social  life  in  the 
Diaspora  lay  in  the  fact  that  community  of  place  and 
community  of  worship  no  longer  coincided.     The  case 
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had  been  quite  otherwise  in  Palestine,  and  the  Jewish 

laws  in  their  original  framing  had  contemplated  Pales- 

Ifi    Inner  and  '^"'^"  conditions  alone.     Communities 


onter  life. 


of  some  sort,  however,  had  to  be  formed 


abroad,  if  Judaism  was  to  maintain 
itself  there  at  all.  Thus  the  attempt  to  secure  local 
separateness  was  abandoned.  Attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  effort  to  maintain  the  bond  of  union  by 
means  of  a  separate,  if  restricted,  jurisdiction,  and  ad- 
ministration of  property ;  the  sacrificial  worship  was 
given  up  ;  and  the  means  for  a  new  spiritual  worship 
were  sought  in  regularly  recurring  meetings  for  prayer, 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  preaching  (see  Syna- 
gogue). For  the  central  sacrificial  worship  there  re- 
mained the  high  honour  of  being  the  expression  of  the 
connection  still  subsisting  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
outside  communities  ;  every  Jew  of  twenty  years  old  or 
more  had  yearly  to  pay  a  half-shekel  or  didrachma  to 
the  temple  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacrificial  system 
still  carried  on  there.  This  tax  was  collected  yearly  in 
the  various  districts,  and  transmitted  to  Jerusalem  by 
the  hands  of  persons  of  repute  (Philo,  de  Mon.  23) 
under  carefully  framed  regulations  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  9i). 
Further,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  three  principal  feasts, 
particularly  that  of  Tabernacles,  annually  brought  vast 
crowds  of  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  to  the  religious  capital. 
Josephus  \BJ  s\.  93)  gives  the  number  of  persons — 
natives  and  strangers  together — present  at  the  Passover, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  time  of  Cestius  Gallus 
(63-66  A.D. ),  as  having  been  2,700,000.  After  the 
sacrificial  system  had  been  brought  to  an  end  in  70  A.  D. , 
it  was  by  the  forms  of  religious  fellowship  which  had 
been  developed  in  the  Diaspora  that  the  continued 
existence  of  Judaism  was  rendered  possible. 

The  individual  community  was  called  no:^  (lit.  '  con- 

gr^ation' ;  awtkyurfii)'     In  towns  with  a  large  Jewish 

a  population    (Alexandria,    Antioch.    Rome) 

9k       ^^^  \s^x^  many  synagogues.     The  heads 

gogn^es.  ^j.  ^^  communities  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
&pXOVT€t.  In  Alexandria  an  iOvdpxn^  was  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  Jewish  community  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  72):  it 
may  be  added  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
office  of  the  Alabarch  or  Arabarch  (cp  Alex.\ndria, 
§  2).  Under  Augustus  the  direction  of  affairs  was 
handed  over  to  a  ycpovcLa  with  Apxcurcs  at  its  head. 
In  Rome  each  of  the  many  synagogues  had  its  own 
yepovaia  with  &pxovT€s  and  a  ycpovffidpxv^  over  alL 
The  building  in  which  the  meetings  were  held — on 
sabbaths  and  feast  days  especially — was  called  [n^a] 
'^Oisn,  in  Gr.  ffvyaytayi^  or  irpoaevx^,  less  frequently 
avyayuryiov,  wpoatvKT^pioy,  <rajS/3aTctov.  See,  further, 
Synagogue. 

The  contact  brought  about  by  the  Diaspora  com 
munities  between  Judaism  and  the  Graeco- Roman  culture 

ift  Contact  ^^  °^  great  consequence  to  the  history 
vffVi  w  n  •  of  civilisation.  Here  again  it  is  the 
WOTld!^^^  Western  Diaspora  that  principally 
claims  our  attention  ;  the  Eastern,  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  had  little  share  in  this  move- 
ment, and  indeed  hardly  comes  under  observation  at 
all.  It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  the  day,  it 
would  seem,  that  the  Greeks  began  to  take  any  but  the 
most  superficial  interest  in  Judaism  and  the  Jews. 
Willrich  (43-63)  has  collected  all  that  Greek  writers 
had  to  say  about  them  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  remarks  (170) :  '  In  the  period  before 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  Greek  regarded  the  Jew  with 
feelings  of  mingled  curiosity  and  wonder,  astonishment 
and  instinctive  antipathy.'  In  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  down  to  the  date  in  question,  the 
intellectual  importance  of  the  Diaspora  was  slight. 
Traders,  freedmen,  and  prisoners  of  war  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  Diaspora  of  these  days  ;  that  such  f)eople 
should  excite  the  interest  and  attention  of  educated 
Greeks  was  not  to  be  expected.      An   educated  Jew 
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acquainted  with  Greek   is  spwken  of  as  a  rarity  by 

Clearchua  of  Soli  (c,  Ap.  1 33). 

The  question   of   the  rapidity  or   tardiness  of  the 

change  in  this  respect  that  ultimately  came  depends  on 

ia  Th  whether  we  date  the  production  of  the 

flw^     •  f     Greek   translation   of   the    Pentateuch 

BepcaagmL.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Philadelphus  (285- 

246  B.C.),  or,  as  has  recently  been  done  by  Willrich 
(ui  sup.  154  j^.),  from  that  of  Philometor  (181- 145 
B.  c. ).  Whatever  its  date,  this  attempt  to  make  the  Law 
speak  in  Greek  conclusively  shows  that  when  it  was 
made  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  had  already  assimilated 
so  much  of  what  was  Greek  that  they  could  no  longer 
get  on  with  Hebrew  alone,  either  in  their  synagogues  or 
in  their  courts.  Their  sojourn  abroad  made  it  impera- 
tive on  Jews  everywhere  to  complete  their  rapproche- 
ment with  Hellenism.  In  the  process  many  may  well 
have  become  lost  to  Judaism  altogether.  The  Greek 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  however,  evinces  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  majority  not  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  robbed  of  the  old  faith  by  the  new  culture.  As  the 
influence  of  the  Jews,  on  trade  and  public  life  gener- 
ally, advanced — in  Egypt  and  Syria  in  the  first  instance 
— it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  the  Greeks  to 
decide  definitely  what  their  own  attitude  towards  them  was 
to  be.    This  led  to  struggle,  but  also  to  friendly  dealings. 

Antipathy  to  Judaism  manifested  itself  both  in  coarse 
and  in  refined  ways.  The  imeducated  masses  scoffed 
20  FoTAim  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  outlandish  customs, 
sjitina.thv  plundered  them  at  all  hands,  and  occasion- 
P*  y*  ally  gave  expression  to  their  hatred  in 
massacres.  Civic  authorities  tried  to  infringe  Jewish 
privileges  or  to  hinder  the  transmission  of  the  temple 
money  to  Jerusalem  (see  the  decree  in  Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  10).  Roman  emperors  even  more  than  once 
sanctioned  measures  that  pressed  hardly  on  the  Jews. 
Tiberius  in  19  a.d.  expelled  them  from  Rome,  and 
forced  4000  of  them  upon  military  service  to  Sardinia 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.8s;  similarly  Tac.  Ann.  285  Suet. 
Tib.  36).  They  seem  soon  afterwards  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  Caligula  gave 
firee  course  to  a  bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
Alexandria  in  38  a.d.  Petidons  and  embassies  (Philo, 
Apion)  to  the  emperor  proved  of  no  avail.  It  was 
not  until  Claudius  had  come  to  the  throne  that  the  old 
privileges  were  again  restored  to  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion (Philo,  in  Flacc,  and  Leg.  ad  Caium;  Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  8 1  xix.  5a).  Later,  Claudius  intervened  in  Rome 
in  a  hostile  sense  (Acts  18  3  Suet.  Claud.  25  Dio  Cassius 
Ix.  6).  The  Jews  defended  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  not  so  much  by  force  as  by  money  or  writings, 
and  by  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  those  in  high 
places. 

The  controversy  carried  on  with  the  pen  is  worthy  of 
remark.     Gentile  writers  made  it  a  reproach  that  the 

«1    Litararv -^^^^  ^  ^  people  had  done  nothing  for 
'  .  ''  civili^ntion    and    had    nrnHiir<»H    nn    men 


oontroveny. 


civilisation  and  had   produced   no    men 


'  of  distinction  (so  Posidonius,  Polybius, 
Strabo.  Apion).  These  and  similar  charges  the  Jews 
answered  in  innumerable  apologies — some  of  them  (such 
as  those  of  Nicolaus  Damascenusand  Philo)  with  adignity 
and  earnestness  worthy  of  the  cause,  though  others  (such 
as  that  of  Josephus  in  many  cases)  showed  a  disposition 
to  confound  the  convenient  with  the  true,  and  others 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  misrepresentation  and 
positive  falsehood  (Pseudo-Hecataeus,  Eupolemus, 
Artapanus,  Aristobulus,  Aristeas,  etc. ).  The  most 
incredible  fables  were  gravely  set  forth. 

Abraham  was  the  founder  of  astronomy ;  Joseph  the  founder 
of  geometry  and  the  inventor  of  agriculture ;  Moses  the  author  of 
the  division  of  Egypt  into  nomes,  and  even  of  the  F2g>'ptian  animal 
worship.  Jews  and  Spartans  exchanged  salutations  as  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  (i  Mace.  VI 20/. ;  cp  Ant.  xiv.  10  22). 

Such  things  could  be  written  only  by  Jews  who  had 
become  familiar  with  the  activities  and  intellectual  life 
of  Hellenistic  circles,  by  men  for  whom  the  Graeco- 
Roman  culture  had  become  an  indispensable  element  of 
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everyday  life.  They  were  only  unconsciously  proving 
the  respect  which  they  themselves  cherished  for  foreign 
culture  when  they  tried  to  trace  the  origin  of  culture  to 
their  own  forefathers.  Such  literary  phenomena  could 
not  be  produced  in  Jerusalem,  the  home  of  Judaism  ; 
they  prove  that  Judaism  abroad,  although  sdll  wearing 
the  garment  of  the  Law,  carried  a  very  different  nature 
under  that  old-fashioned  vestment  It  had  now  fotmd 
a  large  range  of  activities  which  it  shared  with  con- 
temporary himianity  at  large. 

This  struggle — itself  an  evidence  of  the  pxjwer  to 
which  the  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora  had  attained — does 
22.  Frtendly°^^  """^^^^  the  history.  There  were 
contaH;.  "*^"^y  po»°ts  of  friendly  contact  between 
conxaov.  j^jajsm  ^nd  the  outer  world.  For  the 
more  educated  circles  of  the  Gentile  world  the  Judaism 
of  the  Diaspora  had,  in  fact,  a  great  attraction.  In  it 
men  felt  themselves  £ace  to  face  with  a  ]X>wer  which  had 
developed  new  forces — unfiinching  self-sacrificing  fidelity 
in  the  maintenance  of  religious  customs  which  seemed 
to  the  outsider  meaningless — sabbath  observance,  cir- 
cumcision, laws  of  purity.  Through  Judaism  they 
became  acquainted  with  a  conception  of  God  which, 
strange  in  its  severity,  enlightened  by  its  simplicity, 
and  attracted  religious  natures  by  its  purity  and  its 
sincerity.  The  px>pular  polytheism  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  been  shattered  by  philosophy ;  in  the  Oriental 
religions,  which  at  that  time  were  advancing  in  triiunph 
westward,  the  idea  of  a  supreme  God  foimd  many 
supporters;  Judaism  in  its  monotheism  presented  the 
explicit  conception  for  which  so  many  were  looking. 
Inseparably  connected  with  it  was  the  thought  of  a 
divine  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  original  oneness  of 
the  world  and  the  human  race,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
providential  ordering  of  the  world — thoughts  which 
promised  to  provide  fixed  formulae  for  the  cosmopx>litan 
tendencies  of  the  time,  and  were  welcome  on  that 
accoimt  No  one  has  set  forth  the  contents  of  Judaism 
from  this  point  of  view  more  nobly  than  Philo,  the 
contemporary  of  Jesus  in  Alexandria.  The  confidence 
with  which  he  handles  these  concepdons  makes  it 
probable  not  only  that  he  had  Uterary  predecessors  in 
this  style  but  also  that  an  appeal  to  practical  experience 
gave  a  powerful  support  to  his  teaching  (cp  Strabo  ap. 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  72  ;  also  Jos.  c.  Ap.  1 39  2363941  BJ  vf. 
6  a  KofffUKii  0fni(rK€la;  also  Proselyte,  §  3).  The 
Diaspora  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  in  Alex- 
andria, thus  not  only  led  the  way  to  the  breaking  of  the 
narrow  bonds  of  the  Jewish  Law,  but  also  was  the  first 
to  make  the  heathen  world  acquainted  with  a  spiritual 
conception  of  God  and  a  spiritual  worship  presented  in 
a  positive  religion,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  Christianity. 

SchQrer,  Cr/  2  493-548;  O.  Holtxmann,  Endt  des  jUd. 
Staatsweutu  u.  Entsieh.  d.  ChristenthutMs(;9l&)=  B.  Stade,  Gl  Y 
2  270^;  O.  Holtzmann,  NTliche  Zeitgesch, 
Literature.  ('95):  H.'W\\\ricYi,/ud€nu.GHechen7Hfrder 
rtiaJtkabdischen  ErkehuMg,  1895  (see  also  We. 
in  GGA  1895,  p.  947^  and  SchQrer  in  TLZ,  1896,  no.  2) ;  Th. 
Mommsen,  Rdm  Gesch,  6  489^  I'Ss);  Th.  Reinach,  Ttxies 
dauteurs  grecs  et  rotnatns  relatf/s  au  Judaisme,  rfytnis, 
traduitSt  et  annoUs^  1805 ;  Cless,  De  Coloniis  Jndtrorum  in 
Mg.  deductis^  i.  ('32);  Schurer,  'Die  Alabarchen  in  Agypten' 
in  ZiyT,  1875,  p.  13  i?^  (cp  Marqtiardt.  EJm  SttuUsverwal- 
turtg^,  1  446  yC; ;  Pauly-Wissowa,  ReaL  EncycL  d.  class. 
Alterihumsiviss.  (j.r.  'Arabarch');  Lumbroso,  VEf^tto  dei 
Greet  e  dei  Romanf^)^  1895,  *  Ricerche  Alessandrine'  m  Mem. 
d.  Accademia  d.  Scienza  di  Torino^  ser.  ii.  t.  27  ('73],  sc.  mor. 
e  filol.  237-245 :  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The  Etnpire  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
1895 ;  The  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri,  ed.  by  f.  P.  Mahaffy,  i. 
and  ii.,  1891,  1893;  Ulr.  Wilcken,  '  Alexaindrinische  Gesandt- 
.«ichaften  vor  Kaiser  Claudius'  in  Hermes^  30481^.  ['95];  Th. 
Reinach,  '  L'Empereur  Claude  et  les  anti-semites  Alexandrins 
d'aprcs  un  nouveau  Papyrus'  in  REJ  31  161^  ['95I ;  B.P. 
Grenfell,  An  Alexandrian  Erotic  Fragment  and  other  Greek 
papyri  ciuejly  Ptolemaic,  1896;  Rer^enue  Latvs  0/  Ptoiemy 
Philadelphus,  ed.  B.  P.  Grenfell,  introd.  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  1896; 
Schurer,  Die  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Jud  n  in  Rom  in  der 
Kaiserzeit  wich  den  Inschriften  dargestellt,  1879 »  A.  Berliner, 
Gesch,  der  Juden  in  Rom  von  der  Altesten  Zeit  bis  tmr  Gegen- 
wart  C95) :  Krich  Ziebarth,  Deu  griechische  Vereinstuesen 
('96) ;  Alf.  Bertholet,  Die  Stellung  der  Israeliten  u.  der  Juden 
8U  den  Fremden,  1896 ;  £.  Schurer,  '  Die  Juden  im  bospora- 
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niscben  Reich  u.  die  Genossenschaften  der  vtP6t^9¥oi  $^v 
v\f/tarov  ebendaselbst '  in  SB  A IV 1897,  p.  200^  H.  G. 

DISTAFF.    See  Flax. 

DISTRICT  I.  CH^^'^  nepixcapoc;  vw"«J  [once 
pa^us  815];  Neh.  39i3i4-i8t  RV),  the  name  given 
to  certain  administrative  divisions  of  Judaja  in 
Nehemiah's  time,  each  of  which  was  under  a  *  ruler ' 
or  '  chief '  (-ib).  These  '  districts  *  comprise  Jerusalem 
and  Keilah  (each  with  two  rulers),  Beth-haccerem, 
Beth-zur,  and  Mizpah  (BMA.  om.  [L  fUfXK ;  for  Vg. 
see  above]).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  list  was 
originally  much  fuller.  From  the  character  of  the 
names  of  the  'rulers'  Meyer  {Entst.  166  ff.)  has  con- 
cluded that  they  were  Calebites  (see  Caleb,  §  4). 
The  organisation  of  the  Calebites  in  the  genealogies 
I  Ch.  2  4  suggests  further  that  the  peUk  was  a  tribal 
subdivision,*  the  head  of  which  would  correspond  to 
the  idvdpxris  (in  Gr.  inscr.  from  the  Hauran)  of  the 
later  Nabataeap  kingdom  (cp  a  Cor.  11 32,  and  see 
Ethnarch). 

2.  •  District'  in  Acts  16 12  RV  also  translates  fiepls, 
which  here  represents,  apparently,  the  Latin  re^o. 
See  Macedonia,  Philippl  s.  a.  c. 

DITCHES  (D^ni),  a  K.  3x6.  etc  See  Conduits.  § 
I  (3,  5),  and  Pit. 

DIVINATION.     Men  instinctively  wish  to  know  the 

future,  and  among  all  peoples  there  have  been  those 

1    TMw4     f  <        ^^^  have,  from  certain  omens,  claimed 
1.  wiTUiauon.  ^Q  ^  ^jjjg  j^  pj^j^^  ^     5^^^  ,^^^^_ 

ledge  could  only  come  from  supernatural  beings. 
When  beasts  or  birds,  by  their  movements,  or  other- 
wise, gave  men  intelligible  signs,  it  was  because  they 
were  '  indwelt '  by  beings  that  were  supernatural,  or 
because  they  were  supernatural  themselves.  '  Omens 
are  not  blind  tokens ;  the  animals  know  what  they 
tell  to  men  '  (WRS  /?//.  5<r»f.«  443). 

Necromancy  is  a  kind  of  divination,  not  a  thing 
distinct  in  itself  (see  below,  §  3).  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  indicate  the  boundary  line  between 
divination  and  propfucy.  In  both  the  same  general 
principle  obtains — intercourse  of  man  with  the  spiritual 
world  in  order  to  obtain  special  knowledge.  In  divi- 
nation, this  knowledge  is  usually  got  by  observing 
certain  omens  or  signs  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case,  since  sometimes  the  beings  consulted  possessed 
the  soothsayer.  Divination,  as  practised  in  this  last 
method,  does  not  differ  from  prophecy  of  the  lowest 
kind — that  of  the  ecstatic  state — as  distinguished  from 
that  higher  species  of  prophecy  which  in  Riehm's  happy 
phrase  is  '  psychologically  mediated.  '*    See  Prophecy. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  Romans.  Arabs,  etc.,  had 
modes  of  divining  that  apparently  were  unknown  to  the 
a.  Methods.  Hebrews  of  the  OT-^.^.,  by  observa- 
tion  of  the  flights  and  cries  of  birds, 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  animals,  etc.  (see  Freytag, 
Einl.  159^);  but  there  are  mentioned  in  the  OT 
many  signs  or  omens  that  resemble  or  are  identical 
with  those  in  use  among  other  nations. 

i.  Rhabdomancy  (divination  by  rods)  appears  to  be 
referred  to  in  Hos.  4 12,  •  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  "wood,"  and  their  "staff"  declares  unto  them'  (cp 
Herod.  467).  The  higher  prophets  of  course  forbade 
this ;  but  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  it  was  imcon- 
demned  in  earlier  times. 

ii.  Belomancy  (divination  by  arrows),  a  development 
of  rhabdomancy,  is  mentioned  in  Erek.  21 23^  \y^ff-\ 
where  the  Babylonian  king  is  said  to  have  stood  '  at  the 

1  The  word  is  no  doubt  the  Ass.  pulttg{£)u,  pitku^  puiukku^ 
'border,'  •dbtrict';  cp  probably  Phoen.  "pK^  jSd*  'district  of 
Laodicea,'  CIS  1,  no.  7.  On  the  Heb.  '{),  see  also  Dr.  on 
98.829. 

«  Cp  n^a^*,  Judg.  6 15^  (if  correct,  see  Moore),  n^aSs. 
JrtaVfiD,  2Ch.'s65i2. 

*  Messianic  Propfucy ^  45  et passim, 
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parting  of  the  way,'  and  to  have  *  shaken  the  arrows  to 
and  fro.'  The  doubtful  point  was  whether  he  was  to 
march  from  Babylon  to  Egypt  by  Jerusalem  or  by 
Rabbath-Ammon.  As  Pocock  (quoted  by  RosenmUller) 
long  ago  pointed  out,  belomancy  was  much  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  (see  also  We.  Heid.^'i  132).  For 
the  Babylonian  practice,  see  Lenormant,  La  Dirination, 
chap.  2  ;  as  this  able  though  sometimes  uncritical  writer 
truly  points  out,  belomancy  had  but  a  secondary  im- 
portance. Nebuchadrezzar  had  certainly  consulted  the 
stars  and  the  regular  omens  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  right  time  had  come  for  the  campaign 
against  Egypt.  Arab  tradition  tells  how  Imra-al-Kais 
practised  belomancy  before  setting  out  against  Asad. 
He  did  so  •  by  shufHing  before  the  image  of  the  god  a 
set  of  arrows.  These  were  here  three  in  number,  called 
respectively,  "  the  Commanding,"  "  the  Forbidding," 
and  "the  Waiting."  He  drew  the  second,  and  there- 
upon broke  the  arrows,  and  flung  them  in  the  face  of 
the  idol. '  Mohammed  forbade  the  use  of  arrows,  as  '  aix 
abomination  of  Satan's  work'  (Koran,  Sur.  692).  The 
arrows  were  special,  pointless  arrows  (originally  rods). 

iii.  The  Babylonian  king,  however,  did  more  than 
shake  the  sacred  arrows ;  the  passage  continues,  '  he 
looked  in  the  liver '  ( *  hcpatoscopy' ).  (We  omit  the  refer- 
ence to  the  teraphim  because  no  new  point  is  indicated 
by  it ;  the  king  consulted  the  teraphim  [sirtguiarl,  by 
shaking  the  arrows  bejore  it,  as  was  always  done  also  by 
the  heathen  Arabs. )  The  liver,  which  was  regarded  as 
the  chief  seat  of  life  ( Prov.  7  23),  was  supposed  to  give 
warning  of  the  future  by  its  convulsive  motions,  when 
taken  from  the  sacrificed  victim  (see  Liver).  That  an 
application  for  oracles  was  accompanied  by  sacrifices 
we  know  from  the  story  of  Balaam.  Lenormant  {op, 
cit.  58/. )  refers  to  two  Babylonian  fragments  rdative 
to  the  inspection  of  the  entrails,  giving  some  of  the 
features  which  had  to  be  watched  for.  The  Greeks, 
too,  practised  ijiraTOCKOTria. 

iv.  The  objects  used  for  lots  in  Arabia  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  pointless  arrows.  Among  the  Israelites, 
however,  the  principal  objects  employed  were  probably 
stones  of  different  colours,  one  of  which  gave  the 
affirmative,  the  other  the  negative  answer  to  the  question 
put  (so  Wellh. ,  Bu.,  H.  P.  Smith,  in  connection  with  the 
classical  passage,  i  S.  14  41)-  Other  passages  in  the 
historical  books  in  which  the  phrase  a  y^  ( '  to  inquire 
of)  occurs  should  probably  be  e.xplained  on  the  analogy 
of  this  passage.  Cp  Ephod,  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Teraphim. 

V.  Passing  over  such  omens  as  Gideon's  in  Judg.  636 
and  Jonathan's  in  i  S.  148^,  and  reserving  astrology 
for  subsequent  consideration  (see  Stars),  we  pause 
next  at  the  most  important  of  all  the  modes  of  divina- 
tion that  linked  the  Hebrews  with  other  peoples — 

(vi. )  The  method  of  dreams  {oneiromancy).  Jacob  may 
have  sufficient  reason  for  making  good  his  escape  from 
Laban  ;  but  he  will  not  take  the  decisive  step  without  a 
direct  revelation  (Gen.  31 10-13).  In  other  cases  the  divine 
communication  is  such  as  exceeds  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  discover ;  instances  are  the  dreams  of  Abime- 
lech  (Gen.  20  3  6/. ),  and  especially  those  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
37  s  cp  408  41i/).  Other  noteworthy  instances  of 
divinely  sent  dreams  are  Gen.  28  la^  31 24  Judg.  7 13 
I  K.  35/.  Mt  lao  2x2^  2719.  Notice  E's  fondness 
for  relating  dreams.  The  author  of  the  speeches  of 
Elihu  also  attaches  great  importance  to  dreams  as  a 
channel  of  divine  commimications  (Job  33 14-16).  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  belief  in  the  symbolic 
character  of  dreams  should  be  reckoned  among  other 
revivals  of  primitive  beliefs  in  the  period  of  early 
Judaism  (cp  the  dream-visions  in  Enoch  chaps.  83-90,  and 
the  dreams  in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  also  Jos.  BJ  ii.  74 
iii.  83).  Men  were  oppressed  by  constant  anxiety  as  to 
the  future,  and  there  was  no  prophet  in  the  great  old 
style  to  assuage  this.  They  looked  about,  therefore,  for 
artificial  means  of  satisfying  their  curiosity.     Prophets 
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like  Isaiah,  however,  never  refer  to  their  dreams,  and 
it  is  even  a  question  how  far  the  visions  of  which  they 
speak  are  to  be  taken  literally  (see  Prophecy). 

vii.  On  a  possible  divination  by  means  of  sacred 
garments,  see  Dkess,  §  8. 

We  must  now  consider  briefly  the  various  terms 
applied  to  divination  and  diviners,  and  endeavour  to 
define  their  application. 

1.  C^i^,  kgsemj  a  general  term  for  divination  of  all  kinds 
(cp  the  Ar.  kdkin,  and  see   Priests),  on   the   derivation   of 

which  see  Magic,  f  3  (1).  Thus  EV  renders 
3.  TemiB.  Q^j,  . divination  '  (once  •  witchcraft,'  i  S.  15  23  EV), 
Cpp,  'diviner'  (iS.  CzZech,  10 2),  also  'soothsayer'  (Josh. 
1.3  22  EV)  and  *  prudent '  (Is.  8  2  AV)  ;  and  (&  gives  the  more 
general  terms  /xai^if,  fioj^evoftcu,  ikavrtioL,  fiavrttov.  Kzek. 
•21  26  (21I,  however,  shows  plainly  enough  that  the  word  had 
the  distinct  sense  of  obtaining  an  oracle  by  casting  lots  by 
means  of  arrows  (sec  above,  §2  [2]).*  ,The  one  selected  by 
chance  was  supposed  to  represent  the  divine  decision  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  x  S.  288,  Saul  is  made  to  ask  the  witch  to 
divine  for  him  by  means  of  the  'd6  (31K)  I  see  below,  |  4  (ii.) ; 
and  cp  Magic 

2.  |3)yO  {tff'dndn).  The  etymology  of  this  word  is  much 
disputed  (cp  Del.  on  Is.  26).  Two  interpretations  deserve 
mention  :  {a)  Mt'dnin  is  one  who  divines  by  obser\-ing  the 
clouds  (denom.  from  JJltp,  a  mode  of  divination  well  known 
among  the  ancients ;  or  perhaps,  one  who  brings  clouds,  or  causes 
storms  {capru/mancy).  in  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
however,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  tnf'dtUn  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sky.  (b)  One  who  smites  with  the  '  evil 
eye'  (denom.  from  pP);  but,  apart  from  other  considerations,  the 
Targ.  rendering  \}}l  appears  to  be  decidedly  against  this  view. 
In  the  absence  of  further  evidence  it  is  best  to  follow  Ewald 
{Bib.  Tfuoi.  1  234)  and  WRS  (Joe.  cit. ;  cp  also  Dr.),  who  com- 
pare the  Arabic  ^anna^  'to  emit  a  hoarse,  nasal  sound.'  The 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  words  connected  with  magic  and 
divination  denote  low  subdued  mournful  speaking,  favours  this 
last  surmise,  though  there  must  ever  remain  much  doubt  about 
the  exact  origin  and  meaning.  &  renders  by  a  word  which 
means  primarily  to  take  an  omen  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
examples  of  which  practice  may  be  found  in  Arabia  (cp  We. 
Hi-idS^)  201 /.\  The  word  Is  usually  rendered  by  *  observers 
(once  Judg.  937  AVnig.  'regarders')  of  times'  (AV),  or 
•augurs'  (RV)  (Dt.  18 10  14  Lev.  19  26  2  K.  21  6),  in  Is.  2  6 
Mi.  5  12  [11]  EV  ^  soothsayers '  (so  also  Ter.  27  0  RV,  where  AV 
'enchanter');  once  (fern.)  'sorceress'  (Is.  57  3).  An  oak  near 
Shechem,  famous  in  divination,  bears  the  name  'Oak  of  Meon- 
enim'  (Judg.  937X  For  other  examples  of  sacred  trees  cp 
Idolatry,  |  2,  and  see  Nature-worship. 

3.  B'ru  {nihif^  'to  use  enchantment'  (2  K.  216=2  Ch.  336 
Lev.  IU26;  cp  trm,  'enchantment'  Nu.  23  23  24 1),  or  'to 
divine'  (Gen.  445  i^  EV ;  and  Gen.  80 27  RV,  where  AV  'to 
learn  by  experience  ;  cp  i  K.  20  33  '  diligentlv  observe,'  RVmg. 
'  take  as  an  omen '),  is  probably  used  to  include  any  kind  of 
divination  (WRS).  In  Gen.  44  5  15  the  same  word  is  used  for 
divination  by  a  cup2 — i.e.^  probably  by  hydromancy^  where  a 
vessel  Is  tilled  witn  water  and  the  rings  formed  by  the  liquid 
are  observed.  Was  e^ru  originally  used  in  a  special  sense,  and 
connected  with  J?n3,  'a  serpent'?  So  at  least  Bochart,  Lenor- 
mant,  and  Baudissiii  {Studien  zur  sent,  Rel.-gesch.  1  287) ;  sec 
Serpent,  f  1,  3,  Magic,  §  8,  3. 

4.  |*^J|3^,  gd3frin,  is  found  only  in  Daniel  (227  44  [7I  67  ii, 
EV  'soothsayers'),  and  niay  be  rendered  ' prognosticaiors,* 
properly  *  those  who  determine  [what  is  doubtful]' ;  cp  Bcv.  ad 
IOC.  The  root  means  *  to  cut  * ;  but  whether  the  '  cutting  of  the 
heavens '  by  Babylonian  astrologers  is  meant,  is  uncertain  (see 
Stars,  §  5).  Perhaps  (cp  Ar.  jazara,  'to  slaughter*)  the 
gazfritt  originally  offered  a  sacrifice  in  connection  with  the  art 
(cp  yg.  haruspkcs).     See  {  2,  iii. 

5.  rjyK  (^assdfih)  and  f\VH  (^dlaph)  occur  in  the  Heb.  (1  20  2  2) 
and  the  Aram.  (2  10  4  7  [4I,  etc.)  parts  of  Daniel  respectively,  and 
are  rendered  '  astrologer,'  RV  '  enchanter.'  The  word  is  of 
Assyrian  origin  (Stars,  S  5).  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  niJi 
rt?K  and  the  other  terms  found  were  meant  to  represent  a 
separate  class,  or  whether  the  writer  employed  these  terms 
indiscriminately  (Bev.  Dan.  63). 

6.  D*inc?p  (kasdd'im)  in  Dan.  1 4  2 10  (5  7  1 1)  means  the  caste 
of  wise  men.  This  usage  (well  known  from  classical  writers) 
arose  after  the  fall  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  when  the  only 
Chaldaians  known  were  astrologers  and  soothsayers. 

1  Possibly  the  Teraphim  were  similarly  employed ;  see 
Tkraphim. 

2  The  so-called  KvAiJco^avreut.  Cp  Joseph's  divintng-cup 
with  the  famous  goblet  of  Jemshid,  ancf  see  Lenormant,  La 
Dn'inatioH,  78-80.      For   a  parallel    French    superstition,    see 

B.  Thiers,  Traiti  dts  superstitions^),  Paris,  1697,  1 187^. 
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7.  For  na  {Gad)  and  *»  {M^ni)  in  Is.  65 11  f,  see  Fortune 
AND  Destiny.    See  also  other  terms  under  Magic 

Necromancy,  to  which  we  turn  next,  is,  as  the  et)rmo- 

4.  Necromancv  ^^^^  °^  ^®  '^^'^  implies,  divination  by 
^ '  resort  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  persons. 
Three  terms  or  expressions  fall  to  be  noticed,  all  of 
them  met  with  in  Dt.  18 11. 

i.  We  shall  begin  with  that  which  occurs  last  in  the 
verse,  viz.  D'rion"SK  wt\  (one  who  resorts  with  an  inquiry 
to  the  dead),  rendered  by  EV  'necromancer.'  It  is 
clear  from  Is.  8x9  that  this  is  a  general  description 
embracing  the  kinds  of  necromancy  indicated  by  the 
two  words  next  to  be  considered  and  other  kinds  (see 
Dr.  on  Dl  18 ii):  the  conjunction  with  which  it  is 
introduced  is  simply  the  explanatory  'waw,'  answering 
to  the  Gk.  epexegetic  koL.     . 

ii.  3iK  Sity  (skd*el  *db),  one  who  consults  an  *db.  The 
word  'db  is  generally  found  w'lXhyidd^dni  (see  below,  iii. ), 
like  which,  from  meaning  the  spirit  of  a  departed  one, 
it  came  to  stand  for  the  person  who  possessed  such  a 
spirit  and  divined  by  its  aid.  The  full  phrase  n^jra 
3«iK  (the  possessor  of  an  '6b)  is  found  in  i  S.  287,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  '  witch  of  Endor.' 

&  explains  the  expression  by  iyya<rrplfjLvdos,  'ventrilo- 
quist' {i.e.,  in  the  OT  passages,  one  who,  •  by  throwing 
his  voice  into  the  groimd,  where  the  spirit  was  supposed 
to  be,  made  people  believe  that  a  ghost  spoke  through 
him'),  and  Lenormant  {Div.  161  J^.),  Renan  {//ist. 
ET,  I347),  and  others  so  explain  the  phenomenon  ;  but 
the  writer  of  Samuel,  and  other  biblical  writers  who 
speak  of  this  species  of  divination,  evidently  regard  it 
as  being  reiilly  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Lev.  202?  is  the 
only  possible  exception. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  is  very  uncertain.  Other  sug- 
gestions may  be  passed  by,  for  the  held  seems  to  be  held  by 
two  principal  views,  H.  P.  Smith's  viewl  (Sam.  239/)  being 
not  very  probable,  (a)  Ob  has  been  connected  with  Arab,  dba 
=awaba,  and  explained  'a  soul  which  returns  (from  ShSOl)*; 
cp  French  rerenant.  So  Hitz.  and  KO.  (on  Is.  8  19),  St.  (Cyi 
1  504),  and  Schwally  {Das  Leben  nock  dtm  Tode^  69).  Schwally 
also  suggests  a  connection  with  3K  *  father  *  (note  plu.  of  both 
in  oth).  Van  Hoonacker  {Exp,  T.  9 157^)  objects  that  in  Dt. 
18  1 1  the  'db  is  distinguished  from  the  dead  {mftklin) ;  but  if 
the  hitter  clause  of  the  verse  is  simply  a  generalisation  of  the 
two  foregoing  clauses,  this  objection  fadls. 

{b)  The  other  view  (Ges.,  Del.,  Di.)  connects  the  word  with  *db, 
'a  bottle,'  literally  'something  hollow.'  A  similar  word  in 
Arabic  {iva'ba)  means  *  a  hole  in  a  rock,'  a  large  and  deep  pit — 
i.e.,  something  hollow.2 

On  the  assumption  that  the^  fundamental  idea  of  the  word 
is  hollowness,  many  explanations  have  been  suggested  (see 
Van  Hoonacker,  as  above).  Of  these,  two  may  be  noted  as 
probably  approximating  most  nearly  to  the  truth. 

1.  BOttcher  {De  injferis,  101),  Kau.  (Riehm,  HWB^, ' Todten- 
beschwOrer '),  and  Di.  (on  Lev.  19  31)  hold  that  the  spirit  is  called 
'db,  on  account  of  the  hollow  tone  of  the  voice — such  a  tone  as 
might  be  expected  to  issue  from  any  empty  place.  Other  terms 
for  practising  magic  and  divination  lend  some  support  to  this 
view. 

2.  The  Idea  of  hollown^  has  been  held  to  apply  in  the  first 
place  to  the  cave  or  opening  in  the  ground  out  of  which  the 
spirit  speaks.  Among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  oracles  de- 
pending on  necromancy  were  situated  among  large  deep  caverns 
which  were  supposed  to  communicate  witn  the  spirit -world. 
If  the  Hebrew  db  is  parallel  to  the  Greek  chthonic  deities  and 
to  the  Arabian  ahl  ai-ard  or  '  earth-folk,'  with  whom  wizards 
have  intercourse,  it  is  conceivable  that,  by  a  metonymy — con- 
tained for  container,  and  vice  rnrsa — the  hollow  cavern  may 
have  come  to  be  used  for  the  spirit  that  spoke  out  of  it.  See 
WRS  Ril.  ScM.(^}  19S. 

iii.  'pir^  {yidde'oni).  The  English  word  'wizard,* 
by  which  this  Hebrew  term  is  rendered,  means  '  a  very 
wise  one,'  and  agrees  with  ©  yvdxrTrjs  (in  Dt.  18 11 
TepaTOiTKdiroi),  Syriac  y  add  a' a,  Arabic  ^arrdf,  and  with 
Ewald's  rendering  '  viel-wisserisch. ' 

Like  ^ob,  yidd^'oni  is  used,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
spirit  of  a  deceased  person  ;  then  it  came  to  mean  him 

1  Namely,  that  the  'db  was  originally  a  skull  prepared  by 
superstitious  rites  for  magical  purposes ;  H.  A.  Redpath,  on 
the  other  hand,  suggests  that  the  'db  was  one  who  spoke  out  of 
a  hollow  mask  or  domino. 

2  In  Job  82  19  niak  seems   to  mean   'bellows'  {9  Stvm^ 
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or  her  that  divines  by  such  a  spirit.  Robertson  Smith 
(/.  Phil.  14x27).  followed  by  Driver  (on  Dt.  18  n), 
distinguishes  the  two  terms  thus  : — 

)  'iddt'dni  is  a  familiar  spirit,  one  known  to  him  that  consults 
it.  The  'db  is  any  ghost  that  is  called  up  from  the  grave  to 
answer  questions  put  to  it  (cp  i  S.  28).  The  yiddf'dni  speaks 
through  a  personal  medium ;  that  is,  through  the  person  whom 
it  possesses.  The  *db  ^oeaks  directly,  as  for  example  out  of 
the  grave  (cp  i  S.  28).  Kashi  (on  Dt.  IS  ii)  says  that  yidd^'dni 
differs  from  3^K  7^3  (jba'al  'db)  in  that  he  held  in  his  mouth  a 
bone  which  uttered  the  oracle.  It  is  hard  to  establish  these 
distinctions,  the  data  tor  forming  a  judgment  being  so  slight. 

Is  it  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  words  are  to  be 
held  as  standing  for  distinct  things?  Why  may  we 
not  have  in  them  different  aspects  of  the  same  spirit  ? 
So  regarded,  '6b  would  convey  the  notion  that  the  spirit 
has  returned  from  the  other  world,  yfhi\^yidd**dni  would 
suggest  that  the  spirit  so  returned  is  knowing,  and 
therefore  able  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  inquirer. 
The  fact  that  in  all  the  eleven  instances  of  its  occurrence 
yidd*'dni  is  invariably  preceded  by  *db  is  in  favour  of 
its  being  a  mere  interpretation  of  it.  *0b,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  often  found  by  itself  (i  S.  2878  i  Ch.  10 13 
etc. ).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  two  characters 
are  at  bottom  one,  the  'and*  in  Dt.  18 n  joining  'ob 
and  yidd'^oni  in  the  way  of  a  hendiad>'s :  '  he  who 
seeks  a  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,'  just  as  the 
remaining  part  of  the  verse  is,  as  we  have  seen  already 
(§  3'  *•)•  simply  a  repetition  in  different  words  of  the 
same  thought.  This  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
usages  of  Hebrew  parallelism.  The  whole  compound 
e.\pression  might  be  rendered  as  follows : — '  He  who 
inquires  of  the  departed  spirit  that  is  knowing,  even 
he  who  seeks  unto  the  dead. ' 

iv.  To  the  expressions  considered  already  may  be 
added  D»eK,  ittim.  Is.  19 at.  EV  'charmers.'  RV»ng. 
prefers  '  whisperers '  ;  cp  Ar.  attd,  '  to  emit  a  moaning 
or  creaking  sound  *  ;  or  perhaps  rather  Ass.  e/a,  *  dark- 
ness.'    &  apparently  renders  by  t4  dydXfjLara  aOrCjv. 

Though  condemned  in  the  OT  (i  S.  28?^;  Is.  819  ; 
cp  Lev.  1931  20 6  27  Dt  18 11),  necromancy  among 
the  Israelites  held  its  own  till  a  late  period.  The 
leaders  of  religious  thought  were  opposed  to  both  witch- 
craft and  necromancy  ;  but  the  influence  of  habit  and 
of  intercourse  with  people  around  was  too  strong  to  be 
wholly  overcome.  See  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  2  322  { ET). 
Wineri'*)  {RWB  s.v.  '  Todtenbeschworer '  ;  see  refer- 
ences) shows  that  in  the  ancient  world  divination  by 
calling  back  the  spirits  of  the  dead  was  very  widespread 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  other  ancient 
nations.     Cp  Babylonia,  §  31/i,  and  see  Magic. 

For  the  literature  see  Magic.  t.  W.  D. 

DIVORCE,  DIVOBCEMENT  (n-inns  ;  aho- 
CTACION  [BKAQ]),  Jer.  38  Is.  50 1.  See  Marriage,  §  6. 

DIZAHAB  (nnj^l,  KATAXPYC€A  BAFL),  uH  auri 
estplurimum — i.e.,  3n{  ^^  [Vg.]),  in  the  topographical 
description  Dt.  1 1.  '  If  it  be  the  name  of  a  place  in 
the  "steppes  of  Moab"  the  situation  is  unknown* 
( Dr.  in  Hastings*  DB,  5.v.)\  on  the  identifications,  cp 
Dillmann.  The  explanation  '  place  of  gold '  is  difficult 
to  justify  (see  Dr.  Deut,  ad  loc.).  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  'Me-zahab'  in  Gen.  8639  (as  Sayce,  Acad. 
C)ct.  32,  1892,  and  Marq.  Fund.  10,  have  observed),  and 
like  Me-zahab  [q.v.  ]  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  onso  (n 
came  from  c) — i.e.,  the  N.  Arabian  land  of  Musri 
or  Musur.  which  adjoined  Edom  (see  Mizraim,  §  2^, 
and  cp  Che.  Or.  LZ,  May  15,  1899).  It  was  perhaps 
premature  to  identify  '  Di-zahab,'  before  the  correctness 
of  the  reading  had  been  investigated.  T.  K.  c. 

DOCUS,  RV  Dok  (AcaK  [AK\n).  called  by  Josephus 
Dagon  (Ad^r^N  ;  ^ni.  xiii.  81  ;  Bf  \.  23),  a  small  for- 
tress near  Jericho,  in  which  Simon  the  NIaccabee  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  his  son-in-law 
(i  Mace.  16 15).  The  name,  doubtless,  still  survives  in 
the  mod.  *Ain  ed-Duk,  24  m.  N.  of  Jericho,  where  there 
are  traces  of  ancient  substructions  and  remains  of  a 
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fine  aqueduct  (Rob.  BR  2309;  PEF  Mem.  8173190; 
Baed.*"'  152  ;  v.  Kasleren,  Rev.  Bibl.  1897,  p.  93 ff.). 

DOD,  NAMES  WITH.  This  group  of  compound 
names  comprises  with  certainly  only  Dodavah  and 
Dodiel  (see  Daniel,  i),  and  virtually  David,  Dodai, 
Dodo.  To  these  Gray  (HRN  60-63)  would  add  Ti'r>K 
(Eldad),  irh2  (Bildad).  In  all  these  names  he  in- 
terprets Ti  as  meaning  'uncle  on  the  father's  side,* 
which  is  no  doubt  a  perfectly  legitimate  sense  of  nhi  or 
Ti  (see  2  K.  24 17).  {a)  First,  as  to  Eldad  and  Bildad. 

The  objection  to  admitting  that  these  names  are  com- 
poimded  with  the  divine  name  Dad  is  obviously  pro- 
visional. The  god  Ramman  was  sd  well-known  in 
Canaan  that  we  may  expect  to  find  at  any  rate  isolated 
names  compounded  with  Dad,  which  was  one  of  the 
names  of  this  deity  (Wi.  AT  Untersuch.  69,  n.  i). 
In  the  Amarna  letters,  it  is  true,  the  form  we  find  in 
compound  proper  names  is  Addu  ;  but  the  equivalence 
of  Addu  and  Daddu  is  admitted.  {b)  Next,  as 

to  the  other  names.  That  Dod  is  not  the  name  of 
some  one  special  deity,  is  admitted  ;  but  whether  it  is, 
or  is  not,  a  term  designating  some  degree  of  kinship, 
is  disputed.  It  is  undeniable  that  ni-sj  (  =  Ass.  dddu) 
means  'beloved,'  and  also,  by  a  natural  transition, 
*  divine  patron '  (cp  nyn,  used  of  God,  Job  1621).  The 
present  \M-iter  contends  that  it  is  more  natural  to  give 
this  second  sense  to  Dod  in  the  few  Hebrew  names 
compounded  with  it  than  to  adopt  the  theory  (Gray, 
HPN  60)  that  TI  as  well  as  oy  in  proper  names  has 
the  sense  of  '  uncle '  or  '  kinsman. ' 

This  is  not  affected  by  the  discovery  that  there  are  some 
S.  Arabian  names  compounded  with  Ammi^  and  some  others 
with  KhAli^  both  meanmi?  '  uncle.'  Nor  need  we  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  S.  Arabian  name  DSdi-kariba  (so  Hommel 
gives  the  name)  really  means  '  My  cousin  bath  blessed ' 
(Hommel,  AHT  85).    &ee  Dodo,  Dodavah.  t.  K.  C. 

DODAI  (nn,  m.  §  52 :  but  Ginsb.  in  2  S.  289 
pxjints  Kt.  n.*1),  another  form  of  Dodo  \3.v.\  pre- 
sumably shortened  from  a  form  n**11^  :  see  under 
Dodavah;  'Yahw^  is  patron'  (Marquart,  Fund,  16), 
2S.  289  (RV  following  Kt. ;  but  AV  Dodo  ;  C0YC€I 
[B*].  ccac.  [A],  AoyAei  [B^^id-  L])  and  1  Ch.  274  (AV 
and  RV;  AcoAeiA  [B*].  -AeiA  [B^].  -AiA  [A],  -Aai 
[L]),  where  the  words  '  Eleazar,  son  of,'  found  in  i  Ch. 
Ilia  are  wanting,  but  are  supplied  by  Kittel  (SBOT) 
from  I  Ch.  II12  ;  see  Dodo  (2),  Eleazar. 

DODANIM  (D^n*^).  or  Rodanim  (D^H^). 

'ti,    Gen.  10 4,   \g.^ DODANJAf  (cp  Pesh.),  so   EV,  AVmff. 

Rodanim '  after  p^ioi  [©adel],  and  Sam.  ;    'tn,    i  Ch.  1 7 

AVmg.,    RV   'Rodanim*   after  poitot   [0ba],  but  many  MSS 

-m,  cp  Utiavtiii.  [L],  DODM.M.vyVg.],  whence  AV  'Dodanim.' 

In  Is.  21 13  Aq.  Sym.  JtDJovi^  for  D'3T^. 

A  son  of  Javan  [^.v.],  son  of  Japheth,  Gen,  104  = 
I  Ch.  I7.  The  same  name — i.e.,  either  Dodan  (yH)  or 
Rodan  (pi) — should  possibly  be  restored  for  '  Dedan ' 
(pi)  in  Ezek.  27 15  (po^ioiv  [BQ ;  adnot.  poBioi  opaais 
Kpiffews  Q*°«'],  apaSiwv  [A] ;  so  Pesh.  but  Aq.  Sym. 
Theod.  SaSav).  The  merchants  there  referred  to 
brought  to  T)rre  the  ivory  and  ebony  which  they  had 
themselves  procured  from  Africa  or  India.  Two  views 
are  held. 

{a)  Stade,  Comill,  Bertholet  are  strongly  for  •  Rodan,' 
and  naturally  hold  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  reading 
in  Gen.  10  4.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that 
MT  is  not  right  in  reading  j-n  *33,  '  sons  of  Dedan,'  in 
Ezek.,  I.e.  ;  Edom  (so  all  [except  Aq.]  read  for 
•Aram')  follows  in  v.  16.  As  to  (3en.  10 4,  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  certainly  is  that  Rodanim  is  the  better 
reading,  and  that  this  term  designates  not  only  the 
Rhodians  properly  so-called  (on  whom  cp.  Hom. 
//. 2654^),  but  also  ('many  islands'  being  also 
mentioned)  the  people  of  other  .^Egean  islands.  (So 
Di.,  Hal.,  Kau.,  Holzinger,  Ball,  GASm.  //G  135.) 
This  view  is  geographically  plausible,  but  the  short  0 
in  *F6dos  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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(6)  Another  view,  so  far  as  the  name  goes,  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  Rodanim  of  the  text  of  Chronicles 
(if  we  follow  most  MSS  and  ®)  may  be  as  inaccurate 
as  the  '  Diphath '  which  it  gives  for  *  Riphath ' 
(i  Ch.  16),  and  Dodanim  itself  may  be  incorrectly 
given  for  Dardanim  (Tg.  Jon.,  Luzzatto,  Ges.,  Knob., 
Franz  DeL).  The  name  Dardan,  as  inscriptions  of 
Rameses  II.  show,  conies  down  from  early  times ;  it 
designates  properly  a  people  of  Asia  Minor,  not  far 
from  the  Lycians  (see  WMM,  As.  u.  Eur.  3S4/)- 
It  is  not  impossible  that  for  o^rni  (Ch.  reads  i)  the 
original  source  of  Fs  information  read  Q'jini  (cp 
Togarmah).  and  it  would  be  natural  for  writers  and 
scholars  of  the  Greek  period  (®  and  perhaps  Ch. ) 
to  convert  Dardanim  into  Rodanim.  and  to  understand 
the  Rhodians.  It  has  been  proposed  elsewhere  to 
identify  another  son  of  Javan  (Tarshish,  or  rather 
Turu§)  with  another  people  mentioned  in  the  Eg}'ptian 
inscriptions  (see  Tiras).  The  author  of  the  list  used 
by  P  may  have  known  Dardan  as  well  as  TuruS.  If 
pn  is  the  correct  reading  in  Ezek.  we  should  perhaps 
pronounce  it  Redan,  not  Rodan.  Recent  critics  may, 
however,  have  been  too  hasty  in  rejecting  MT's  reading 
Dedan.  The  'islands'  are  not  necessarily  those  in 
which  the  merchants  s]x>ken  of  resided  ;  they  may  very 
well  be  the  coast-lands  with  which  Dedan  had  com- 
mercial dealings.  Cp  Dedan,  and,  on  Ezek.  27x5. 
see  Ebony.  t.  k.  c. 

DODAVAH,  as  AV,  or  rather  Dodavahu  as 
RV  (^njnil,  perhaps  for  ^innh.  •  Yahwfe  is  friend  or 
patron,'  §  47 — whence  come  the  abbreviated  forms 
Dodo.  Dodai  [^(^.v.*]— a)A[€]iA  [BA],  AoyAiOY  [L] ; 
Dodoa;  Pesh.  implies  the  reading  'Dodo'),  the  father 
of  a  prophet  called  Eliezer  (a  Ch.  20 37).  T.  K.  c. 

DODO  (nil,  §  52.  with  which  cp  nil,  Dodai.  and 
in,  David).  The  fuller  form  is  probably  ^njlll 
[cp  Dodavah],  which  means  'Yahwi  is  friend  or 
patron'  [so  Marq.  Fund.  16].  11,  genius  loci,  is 
rightly  restored  by  Wi.  in  Am.  8 14,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  •  divine  friend '  in  Is.  5i  (where 
note  that  nn  and  ^^^x  are  parallel).  The  Dodah  (rnn) 
of  Aiaroth  is  mentioned  in  the  Mesha  inscripiion  /.  12. 
May  we  also  compare  Dudu,  the  name  of  a  high 
Egyptian  official  in  the  Amarna  tablets  {Am.  Tab. 
4445  52 15.  cp  Wi.  AF  194)  ?  T.  K.  c. 

I.  A  Bethlchemite,  father  of  the  renowned  hero  Elhanan 
(g.v.)\  3 S.  2334  (<ou6[e]t  [BL],  Aov.  [A]),  iCh.  1X36  (3u>£iue 
IBK],  -cu  [A],  -^i  (LI). 

3.  (AV  following  ^jLrC ;  but  see  Dodai.)  An  Ahohite  (y.r.), 
father  of  David's  warrior  Eleazar,  2  S.  28  9  (uib?  rrarpaZik^v 
ovTov  [BAJ,  sec  Ahohite,  5ovd<(  [L]) ;  i  Ch.  11 13  (fiutiai.  [BAL], 
•^  [K] ;  patruus  ejus). 

3.  An  ancestor   of  Tola   of   Issachar,  one  of  the  Judges, 

iudg.  10  I,  if  we  should  not  rather  follow  eight  cursive  MSS  of 
\  and  read,  for  'son  of  Dodo,'  'son  of  his  ^bimelech's)  uncle 
Kareah.*  See  Hollenberg,  Z/l  7"/^,  1881,  p.  104/  ©bal  has 
vlhi  iraTpaS«f<^v  avrov  (so  Pesh.  Vg.).     See  Tola. 

DOE  (n^JJ!).  Pr.  5  i9t.  RV.     See  Goat. 

DOEO  0^1,  I  S.  21 7  [8]  229.  but  yn,  I  S.  221832 
[Kt.],  3Kn,  Ps.  523  ;  Acohk  [BKARTL].  but  AcaHp 
I S.  22 9 [A] ;  Jos.  Anf.  vi.  12 1,  AcoHroc).  An  Edomite 
(for  the  reading  'stk,  'Syrian,'  presupposed  [except  in 
Ps.  623]  by  6^^  [but  not  L]  and  Jos.,  is  certainly 
wrong)  who  filled  some  minor  post  among  the  servants 
of  Saul ;  most  probably  he  was  '  keeper  of  the  saddle 
asses'  (cp  Judg.  IO4  i  S.  93  2  S.  I63  i  Ch.  27 30).  1  S. 
21  7  [8]  22  9.  He  had  been  detained  (so  one  tradition 
tells  us)  '  before  Yahw6 ' — i.e.,  in  the  sacred  precincts  at 
Nob  (or  Gibeon  ;  see  Nob) — by  some  obscure  religious 
prescription  (see  /?S^  456).  and  had  cunningly  watched 
David  in  his  intercourse  with  the  priest  Ahimelech  (see 
David,  §  3).  Soon  after,  he  denounced  the  latter  to 
the  suspicious  Saul,  and  when  the  king  commanded  his 
'  runners '  to  put  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests  to 
1  See  also  under  Daniel,  4. 
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death,  and  they  refused,  it  was  this  foreigner  who  lifted 
up  his  hand  against  them  (i  S.  229-z8). 

The  two  passa^  in  which  Do^'s  office  is  referred  to  are  no 
longer  in  their  original  form  in  MT.  In  21 8  [AV  7]  he  is  called 
*  the  mightiest  of  the  shepherds '  (D*jp  "I^SKX  a  strange  descrip* 
tion  of  a  shepherd,  and  still  stranger  when  we  observe  that 
T3K  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  narratives.  The  conjecture 
'  the  mightiest  of  the  runners'  (D^  GrStz,  Dr.,  KL,  Bu.)  gives 
an  easier  but  still  not  a  natural  phrase,  and  disregards  the 
rendering  of  0bal  in  21  7  [8],  v^fimy  tAs  iifjiUvovi  SaovA.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Lagarde  {MittfutL  3  350)  is  right  in 
reading  D'T  y^  ^*3^,  which  he  renders  '  driver  of  the  mules,' — 
a  less  natural  rendering  than  that  given  above,  but  still  possible. 
Words  like  T^  and  V'2'iK  are  flexible.  For  the  former  see 
Lagarde  {Lc.) ;  for  the  latter,  see  Abbu  Almost  as  certainly 
we  should  also  read  n«j;  for  n^iy  in  22  9  (see  «).  We.'s  ob- 
jection  to  following  9  here  {TBS  195)  falls  to  the  ground 
as  soon  as  it  b  recognised  that  21 7  [8]  is  a  later  insertion  in  the 
narrative. 

The  reference  to  Doeg  in  the  title  of  Ps.  .52  is  due 
to  the  thirst  of  later  Jewish  readers  for  biblical  justifica- 
tion of  their  idealising  view  of  David.  The  Psalm  was 
written  for  use  in  the  temple  (see  v.  8).  T.  K.  c 

DOO  (375'  ^  name,  of  unknown  origin,  common  to 
all  Semitic  dialects;  kycon.  canis  [but  Mt.  1.5a6/.  = 

1  RefaranoM.  ^^*  "'^^  KYNAplON,  catellus]).  No 
oiWEww.  j^gg  ^^  ^y  noble  type  afe  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  Israelitish  kings  were  not,  like 
the  Assyrian,*  great  hunters,  and  even  the  Hebrew 
legend  of  Nimrod  the  hunter  (but  is  'hunter*  meant 
literally?  see  Nimrod)  in  Gen.  IO9  says  nothing  of  his 
dogs.'  According  to  EV  the  greyhound  is  referred  to 
in  Prov.  30  31  as  one  of  the  four  things  which  are 
•stately  in  going* ;  but  this  is  doubtful  (see  Cock,  Grey- 
hound). The  shepherd's  dog  is  mentioned  in  Job  30 1, 
and  dogs  which  guard  the  house  may  be  intended  in 
Is.  66 10 ;  but  neither  passage  vouchsafes  the  dog  any 
friendly  words.  The  OT  references  are  in  fact  almost 
entirely  to  the  pariah  dog,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any 
of  the  *  Bible  lands  *  to-day.  They  seem  to  have  gone 
careering  in  packs  roimd  the  city  at  night  (Ps.  696 
14/.)  ;  it  was  dangerous  to  stop  one  of  them  (Prov. 
26 17).  Doubtless,  however,  they  were  useful  as 
scavengers.  They  were  ready  to  devour  even  htmian 
bodies  (i  K.  14ii  I64  21 23/.  2  K.  9io  36 and  similarly 
Jer.  163  cp  I  K.  21 19  2238  Ps.  6823[24]).  and  to  them 
flesh  that  men  might  not  eat  was  thrown  (Ejc.  2231  ; 
contrast  Mt.  76).  From  Mk.  728  (Mt  1627)  some 
have  inferred  a  sympathy  between  men  and  dogs  in  the 
time  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  hazardous.  Paul  has  no 
such  sympathy  (Phil.  82),  and  a  certain  Rabbi  dissuades 
from  keeping  fierce  dogs  in  the  house,  apparently 
because  they  would  frighten  away  the  poor  {Shabb. 
63  <7).  Most  dogs,  then,  were  fierce.  Yet  Tobit, 
according  to  the  Greek  text,  makes  a  companion  of  his 
dog  on  his  journeys  (Tob.  5i6  II4) ;  see  Tobit. 

The  pariah  dog  referred  to  above  is  a  variety  of  the 
cosmopolitan  dog  {Canis /ami /iaris),  though  the  breed 

^  Po-i-h  Ag^ff  ^as  probably  been  intermixed  by  cross- 
*•  ing  with  jackals  or  wolves.  The  dogs 
live  in  companies,  each  dog  having  its  own  lair  (some- 
times two),  to  which  it  returns  for  rest  during  the  day. 
Those  that  frequent  the  towns  act  as  scavengers,  living 
on  offal ;  but  in  the  country  they  are  trained  by  the 
shepherds  and  farmers  to  act  as  sheep-dogs  (cp  Job  30  x). 
Not  much  good,  however,  can  be  said  of  the  latter : 
they  are  *  a  mean,  sinister,  ill-conditioned  generation.' 
whose  use  consists  in  barking  at  intruders  and  warning 
the  shepherds  of  any  possible  danger.'  In  appearance 
they  resemble  the  Scotch  collie,  and  are  said  to  be 

1  On  the  breeds  of  hunting  dogs  known  in  Assyria,  see 
Houghton,  TSBA  652-62  ['77]. 

2  On  the  four  '  dogs '  of  Marduk  (Merodach)  see  below.  So 
in  some  legends  the  Tv'rian  Heracles  (or  Melkart)  b  accompanied 
by  a  dog  {Re/.  Sem.^)  292). 

'  Thomson,  LB  (ed.  '94),  ao2;  cp  Doughty,  Ar.  Des.  I309 
337/26. 
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intelligent,    and   sagacious   when    trained.      Rabies   is 
almost,  or  entirely,  unknown  among  them. 

The  stress  laid  in  Judg.  75-7  on  the  way  in  which 
Gideon's    three    hundred    drank,    lapping    with    their 
tongues,   like  dogs,  probably  indicates 


8.  Ezegotical 
detaUB. 


that  they  were  ijcrce  uncivilised  men 
(Moore,  Judges,  202).     The  mention  of 

*  dogs '  in  company  with  '  lions '  in  Ps.  22  as  typical  of 
the  fierce  enemies  of  pious  Israel,  is  surprising.  There 
is  no  OT  parallel  for  the  use  of  the  pariah  dogs  of 
Eastern  cities  as  symbolic  of  the  enemies  of  Israel.  In 
later  times  the  Gentiles  were  called  'dogs'  {Niddah, 
77  a;  Baba  Kama^  49<3c.  etc.) ;  but  the  Talmudic  use 
has  no  biblical  authority ;  Mk.  7  27  surely  does  not 
express  what  may  be  called  biblical  doctrine.  More- 
over in  Ps.  2221  only  lions  and  wild  oxen  are  re- 
ferred to.  Aq.,  Theod.,  and  Jer.  evidently  read  D'3^3 
'  hunters ' ;  this  is  a  clever  attempt  to  get  over  a  r^ 
difficulty.  In  v.  17  (EV  16)  we  should  certainly  read 
D*T33  D*K3^i  and  coin  Tcyg.     The  sense  then  becomes. 

Greedy  lions  in  their  strength  surround  me, 
A  troop  of  wild  oxen  encircles  me. 

Similarly  in  z/.  21  (EV  ao)  we  should  read  'irn  iraV, 

and  render  (reading  tsdd  for  aino). 

Snatch  my  soul  from  the  young  lion. 
My  life  from  the  clutch  of  the  greedy  lion. 
We  now  pass  on  to  a  group  of  five  passages  which 
have  been  much  misunderstood. 

z.  3  K.  813  '  What  is  thy  servant,  the  dog  [0  has  '  the  dead 
dog'],  that  lie  should  do  this  great  thing?'    RV,  paraphrasing, 

*  'M^di  is  but  a  dog.'  AV  incorrectly,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,' 
etc. 

X  9  S.  IO9  'Why  should  this  dead  dog  [(5^  'this  cursed 
dog  '1  curse  my  lord  the  king?* 

%.  a  S.  08  '  What  is  thy  servant  that  thou  shouldest  look  upon 
a  dead  dog  like  me? ' 

4.  I  S.  24 14 [15]  'After  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead 
dog?' 

5.  3  S.  38  'Am  I  a  dog's  head  that  belongeth  to  Judah?' 
(EV). 

As  to  (i)  AV  is  quite  wrong.  Hazael  does  not  revolt  in  horror 
from  the  description  of  Elisha,  but  only  affects -to  think  it  too  great 
an  achievement  for  him.  *  Dog '  is  here  an  expression  of  servile 
humility  towards  Elisha,  as  in  Assyrian  ('we  are  the  king's 
dogs,'  i.e>  hb  humble  servants).^  In  (2)  'dead  dog'  (nQ  373) 
cannot  he  right,  as  <0L  indicates  by  the  substituted  epithet  (se« 
above).  ^  The  text  must  be  incorrect.  We  want  some  word 
which  will  be  equally  suitable  in  (2)  (3)  and  (4) ;  aixl  if  possible 
some  word  which  will  make  better  sense  thim  *  dead '  (no)  «ven 
in  (3)  and  (4X  where  it  has  hitherto  been  plausibly  taken  as  an 
Oriental   exaggeration.       The  word  which  we  seek  is    KCD 

*  unclean';  'dead  dog  should  be  'unclean,  despised,  pariah 
dog.'  To  explain  his  see  Doughty 's  striking  description  of  the 
treatment  ot  their  hounds  by  the  Bedouin,  who  'with  blows 
cast  out  these  profane  creatures  from  the  beyt.'  ^  As  to  (5)  the 
text  is  evidently  not  quite  correct  (sec  Kkx);  there  seems  10 
be  a  play  on  the  name  of  Caleb  the  dog-tribe  (see  1035,  n.  z  ; 
NabalX  To  read  'Am  I  a  dog's  head'  (omitting  the  next 
wordsX  with  Prof.  H.  P.  Smidi,  can  hardly  be  called  satisfactory. 

This  idiom  may  cast  light  upon  Dt.  28i8[i9]  where  'dog' 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  class  of  persons  elsewhere  called 
kfdiUm.  It  was  natural  to  explain  the  word  as  a  term  of  com- 
tempt  (sec  Idolatry,  f  6X  Ifi  however, '  unclean  do§ '  or  some 
similar  phrase  was  a  ooounon  arcumlocution  indicative  of 
humble  deference  used  in  addressing  superiors,  as  ka/bu  Is  in 
Assyrian  (especially  in  the  A  mama  letters),  kflrb  need  not,  as 
applied  to  these  temple  servants,  have  been  a  term  of  contempt : 
it  may  have  been  their  ordinary  name  (so  RS^  292X  The  word 
appears  in  fact  in  Phoenician,  applied  to  a  class  of  servants 
(na'?^^  attached  to  a  temple  of  Ashtoreth  in  Cyprus  {CIS  1  no.  86 
BTI.  ioX 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  dog  was 

held  in  religious  veneration-     A  river  running  into  the 

A  Til    Atw    *®^  *  ^^^  miles  N.  of  Beirut  is  called  the 

inreUriS.  I^^S  "^«-  ^^'ahr-el^Kelb.  Lycus  Jlumen). 

^*         and  al-Nadim  informs  us  that  the  dog 

was  sacred   among   the   Harranians.       'They   offered 

sacrificial  gifts  to  it,  and  in  certain  mysteries  dogs  were 

solemnly  declared  to  be  the  brothers  of  the  mystae.'* 

This  seems  to  be  connected  with  primitive  Babylonian 

mythology ;   '  my  lord  with  the  dogs '  (a  divine  title  at 

t  The  explanation  of  RV,  therefore,  is  not  quite  correct. 

^  Ar.Dts.  I337. 

3  RS^)  291,  referring  to  Fikrist^  336,  and  other  passages. 
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^arran)  points  to  Marduk  and  his  four  dogs.  It  is 
possible  that  the  dog  may  have  been  among  the  animals 
worshipped  by  the  earliest  Semites  as  a  totem  *  (as,  e.g. , 
among  some  N.  American  Indians  and  in  Java). 
Robertson  Smith  refers  to  Justin  (I8110).  who  states 
that  Darius  forbade  the  Carthaginians  to  sacrifice  himian 
victims  and  to  eat  the  fiesh  of  dogs  (in  a  religkjus  meal, 
it  is  implied).  There  seems  also  to  be  an  allusion  to 
something  of  this  kind  in  post-exilic  Palestine — to  a 
custom,  chiefly  prevalent  perhaps  among  the  mixed 
Samaritan  population,'*  of  sacrificing  the  dog^  on  certain 
occasions  (Is.  683).  T.  K.  c.  §  3. 

DOLEFUL  CREATUEES  (D^ni5).  Is.  13  31;  see 
Jackal. 

DOMINIONS  (kyPIOTHTCc).  or  rather  'lordships,' 
(DoL  1 16 ;  cp  Eph.  1 21  Jude  8  2  Pet.  2 10.  See  Angel,  §  i. 

DOOR  (n^^.  eypd..*  eypcOMA.  etc.  [BAFLJ,  per- 
haps from  ^rOl,  '  to  swing,'  or  cp  Ass.  adilu,  '  to 
bolt,  bar'). 

The  Hebrew  diilr/A  is  used  of  the  doors  of  a  chamber  (Judg. 
3  23^X  or  of  a  gate  (x  S.  21 13  [14]),  and  even  of  the  gate  itself 
(Dl.  85,  EV  'gates').  The  difference  between  ^/Aa>k,  which 
may  be  any  opening  or  entrance  (^^.,  of  the  ark.  Gen.  6  16 : 
Lattice,  f  2  [7IX  and  /itlelA,  b  clearly  illustrated  by  Gen.  106, 
where  Lot  stands  in  thc^iJka/t  to  keep  back  the  men  of  Sodom 
from  approaching  the  deleiA  (cp  also  1  K.  631).  For  "IP^ 
(*  door  •  Ex.  85 17  Job  88 17  AV)  see  Gate. 

However  necessary  for  ventilation  doorways  were  in 
the  East  (see  Lattice,  §1),  the  doors  themselves  were 
not  employed  so  much  as  in  less  tropical  regions. 
'  The  lock  was  doubtless  like  those  now  in  use  in 
the  East,  so  constructed  that  the  bolt  {h^yx^,  Cant.  65 
Neh.  83  etc.,  RV  ;  '  lock,'  AV)  was  shot  by  the  hand 
or  by  a  thong ;  the  key  ( rwsa.  '  opener ' )  was  only 
used  for  imlocking  the  door'  (Moore,  SDOT  [Eng.], 
Judges,  60).  For  descriptions  of  keys  and  locks,  see 
Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.  1 353 ;  Moore,  Judg.  99  ;  Che.  Is.  SBOT, 
ET,  159/ 

The  Hebrew  terms  for  the  component  parts  of  the  doorway 
are  (i)  Ip,  xa/A,  the  threshold  (irp^^pov,  wvkuv,  etc.,  avA^ 
[BifA],  j"er.  354,  h^  ib.t&^^Q,  aroBti&i  Aq.  S>-m.  Theod.X  also 
jnsp  1S.54/;  sec  Threshold,  and  cp  Temple.  (3)  nriTD, 
mfzHzdA,  door  post,  Dt.  69  11 30;  on  derivation  cp  Schwally, 
ZDMG  52 126/. ;  see  Frontlets.  (3)  »]^pc^O,  mai^/A,  lintel, 
Ex.  12  7,  22^  (t^ta  [BALD ;  cp  MH  liptp.    (4)  1%  ffr,  hinge, 

Prov.  26 14  <rTp6<f>iy$ ;  cp  also  pi.  T)\n3  i  K.  7  50  (if  correct,  Ovput- 
ILartL  [BAL]).    See  Gate. 

DOPHKAH  (nup-!?;  pa<|)aka  [BAFL],  -an  [A 
after  c/s  in  v.  12]),  one  of  the  stages  in  the  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  (Nu.  33 12/ ).     See  Wanderings,  §  12. 

DOR  (in.  Acop  [BAL];   Josh.  I233,  eAAcoM  [B], 

aSJwp  [A] ;  Judg.  1 27  and  i  Ch.  7  39  3«pa  [L] ;  also  written  -tiH, 

cp  Ph.   nm  below.   Josh.  17 II,    £4«p  [Babmg.]), 

1.  Name,  more  fully  Najdiatli-dor  (i  K.  4  n  RVmf?. ;  n^ 
'^i\ ;  v*^taMutp  [A],  represented  by  ova  ^oBtt.  <unu» 
[Bl,  and  fioBaa^wn  o  vtm^tari  avtip  [L] ;  Josh.  12  33  RVm^  "fn  3 
Tov  ^yy«6Su>p  [B,  for  variants  see  Sw.]  t.  pw^t^^tap  [A],  r. 
[yla^oMmp  [LP,  and  Naphoth  Dor  Oosh-  H  2  RVms-,  n^-i  niSJ, 
i^vatli^  [B],  va4>t^  [A*],  M.  [AiPL]),  the  modem 
TantHrak,^  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  about  mid- 

t  There  is  sdll,  however,  some  obscurity.  Compare  also  such 
proper  names  as  k3^:.  o'wa'ja  (Phosn.X  \yh^  na^'ja,  Ks'ja. 
13^3  (Nab.  and  Sin.  tnscr.X  j"*>*^  4J»  (Cur.  Ane.  Syr.  Doc. 
156),  Kalb.,  plur.  Kildb  Aklub,  and  dim.  Kulaid  among  Ar. 
tribal  names,  and  the  Heb.  3  7|  (cp  Kin.  300,  Joum.  PAiL 
989 ;  though  N6ld.  ZDMG,  1886,  164,  n.  i,  throws  doubt  on  the 
klentificauon  of  Caleb  and  3^3 ;  see  Names,  f  88X 

*  See  Che.  Inir.  Is.  367,  and  cp  RSW  357,  and  (on  breaking 
the  neck)  A7«.  309^; 

S  Note  that  IJoth  the  Sam.  text  and  the  Sam.  Targum  of  Ex. 
2231  omit  the  contemptuous  reference  to  the  dog,  and  spcax 
simply  of  casting  away. 

*  Bvpa  is  the  usual  word  in  NT ;  cp  Acts  6 19  33  etc. 
<^  On  the  origin  of  the  name  cp  Gts.  'lAes,  331. 
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way  between  the  promontory  of  Carmel  and  Caesarea, 
at  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from  the  latter. 

The  fuller  form  of  the  name  is  explained  by  Sym. 
as  the  wapaXia  of  Dor,  or  as  Au>p  if  wapaXia  (cp  OS^^^ 
11522  250  56.  (for  nafeth,  dCjp  tov  pa<pa0,  142 13  2883. 
nefeddor,  va<f>s0Su}p) ;  it  probably  includes  the  undulating 
plain  of  Sharon  lying  inland.  The  exact  meaning  of 
n53i  n'laj  (RV  'height,'  AV  'region,  coast,  border, 
country ' )  as  well  as  that  of  '  Dor '  is  very  uncertain.  * 
Outside  the  OT  the  shorter  form  of  the  name  is  usual. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  and  appears 
as  8Cl)pos,  8C!)pa  {dutpd  in  i  Mace.  15  n  13  25  AV,  Dora), 
also  BoOpa  (Polyb. ),  Dorum  (Pliny),  and  Thora  (Tab. 
Peul. ).  In  Ass.  Du-ru  (by  the  side  of  Megiddo)  occurs 
only  once,  in  a  geographical  list  (2  R.  53,  no.  4,  /.  57). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  obscure  (see  En-dor,  and 
for  Hamm.\th-dor  see  Hamm.-vth). 

Dor  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Pap.  Golenischeff  (temp. 
Hri-hor,  circa  1050  B.C.),  where  Z>-/ra  belongs  to  the 

«  OT  anil  other  ^^^^^^  ^  *^^  which  entered  Palestine 
y  ana  oiner  ^^^^  ^^.jjjj  y^^  Pumsati,  and  occupied 
reierenooB,  eiic.  ^^  sea-coast  (cp  WMM  As.  u.  Eur. 
388,  and  see  Cafhtor,  §§  2,  4  ;  Philistines).*  Their 
prince  bears  the  name  Ba-d-ira,  which  appears  to  repre- 
sent a  theophorous  name  (Abd-il,  'servant  of  El'  or 
Bod-el).  That  Dor  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  a  non-Israelite  pjeople  seems  highly  probable. 

Later  writers,  with  Deuteronomic  sympathies,  supposed  that 
Dor  joined  the  northern  coalition  against  Joshua  (Josh.  11  2), 
and  they  include  its  king  amone  those  who  fell  {ib.  12  23X  In 
the  same  spirit  Dor  is  assigned  to  Nfanasseh  (Josh.  17  ii  ;  cp 
iCh.  TagX*     A  more  htNtorical  view  is  presented  in  Judg. 


order  is  disturbed)  form  a  belt  of  Canaanite  towns  stretching 
from  E.  to  W.,  which  must  have  separated  Ephraim  from  the 
more  northerly  trills.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  is  true,  the 
*  heights  of  Dor '  was  under  one  of  his  commissaries ;  but  it  b 
hardly  probable  that  the  town  of  Dor  was  itself  included  (1  K. 
4 II ;  see  Be.\-abinadabX 

For  the  next  few  centuries  Dor  drops  out  of  Jewish 
history.  It  was  well  known,  however,  Xo  the  Greeks. 
lAtA  the  earliest  authority  in  which  the  name 
hiatorv  ^'^^^"^  being  Hecatreus  of  Miletus  {circa 
^*^^'  500  B.C.).  It  is  not  improbable  that  it 
ought  to  be  identified  with  the  AtDpoj  which,  in  the  fifth 
century,  was  tributary  to  the  Athenians  (Steph.  Byz. 
s.v.  Awpos).  and  this  agrees  with  the  view  that  the 
Takara  (the  earliest  known  occupants  of  Dor)  were 
from  Asia  Minor,  and,  therefore,  might  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  Greece.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  Omunazar  relates  that  Dor  (tki)  and  Joppa 
{*£}•),  rich  corn-lands  (mt  hstk)  in  the  field  of  Sharon 
(jTr  "ivz),  were  handea  over  to  Sidon  by  the  king  of 
Persia  (Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ?).  probably  (as  Schlottmann 
conjectured)  in  return  for  their  help  in  the  battles  of 
Cnidus  (394)  and  Cilium  (386).*  Hence  perhaps 
arose  the  belief  of  later  Greek  geographers  that  Dor 
was  originally  a  Phoenician  colony.  It  successfully 
resisted  two  sieges,  one  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Anti- 
OCHUS,  i)  during  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator  in 
219  B.C.  (Polyb.  566),  and  the  second  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes  (Antiochus,  5)  in  139-8  B.C.,  when  the  siege 
was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  Trypho 
(i  Mace.  15 11^).  It  was  afterwards  held  along  with 
Slrato's  tower  (C^esarea,  §  i)  by  a  tyrant  named 
Zoilus,  on  whose  subjugation  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  it 
became  part  of  the  Hasmonaean  dominions  (Jos.  Ant. 

1  Wholly  obscure  is  nwri  nc^W  Josh.  17  xi  which  9  {rh 
rpiTov  T^  iJM^a.  [BJ,  .  .  .  vw^tBa.  [Al,  .  .  .  vo^ctf  IL])  treats 
a«v  a  place-name  (note  that  0b  gives  only  three  names).  Sym. 
here  again  has  at  rpeif  vapoAuu.  Slav.  Ostrogothic  adds  the 
gl'>!4S  rpia  KkCrq.  ^ 

2  On  the  identification  of  the  Takara  town  Dor  with  the  Ass. 
Zakkalu  (4  R  34  no.  2,  /.  45) ;  see  Hommcl,  PSBA  17  203  ('95) ; 
AifT-i-il^. 

8  The  passage  in  Josh,  is  hardly  sound  ;  Addis  corrects  after 
Judg.  1  27.     See  also  Asher,  §  3. 

*  For  ESmunazar's  inscription,  cp  Schlottmann,  Die  fnsckri/t 
Esrkmunasars  ('68),  and  see  CIS  1^  no.  3.  Skylax  assigns  I>or 
to  indori  and  Ashkelon  to  Tyre  during  the  Persian  period. 
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xiii.  1224).  From  Pompey's  time  it  was  directly  under 
Roman  rule.  CJabinius  restored  the  town  and  harbour 
(56  B.C. ),  and  it  enjoyed  autonomy  under  the  emperors 
(ib.  xiv.  44  XV.  53)-  It  possessed  a  synagogue  in  42  A.  D. 
{Ant.  xix.  63).  At  a  comparatively  early  date  after 
this  its  prosperity  declined,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome 
(OS(^^>  11522  14214)  it  was  already  deserted,  and  soon 
scarcely  anything  was  left  but  its  ruins — which  were 
still  an  object  of  admiration — and  the  memory  of  its 
former  greatness  (cp  PUn.  517:  memoria  urbis).  Down 
to  at  least  the  seventh  century  it  continued  to  gfive  its 
name  to  an  episcopal  see.*  Its  prosperity  was  largely 
due  to  the  abundance  of  the  purple-yielding  murex  on 
its  rocky  coast,  and  to  its  favourable  position  (but  see 
Ant.  XV.  96).  The  modem  village  consists  merely  of 
a  few  hovels. 

The  ancient  remains  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
modem  village  are  inconsiderable  {Baed.i^^  271  /., 
PEF  Mem.  26  ff. ),  the  most  conspicuous  object,  to 
former  travellers,  being  the  mins  of  a  tower  (of  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders)  which  crowns  a  rocky  eminence. 
The  lower  (el- Burj  ;  cp  Pirgul  [  =  iri//>7oj]  in  Foulcher 
deChartres)  has  since  collapsed  {PEFQ,  1895,  p.  113).^ 

s.  A.  c. 

DORCAS  (AORKAC  [Ti.  WH],  i.e.,  'gazelle,'  §  68), 
the  Greek  name  of  the  Christian  disciple  {yjxd-irrpKa.)  at 
Joppa,  whom  Peter,  by  prayer,  raised  from  the  dead 
(.\cis  936-42).  She  was  manifestly  a  Jewess,  her  Greek 
name  being  simply  a  translation  of  that  by  which  she 
was  known  in  Aramaic,  Tftbitha  (Kn*3D,  i.e.,  'gazelle,' 
=  Heb.  '3^ ;  see  Gazelle).  A  handmaid  of  R. 
Gamaliel  was  called  Tabitha  (  Wayyikra  R.  19). 

In  the  so^alled  Acts  0/  Prochortts,  dating  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  Tabitha  figures  as  the  hostess  of 
John  and  Prochorus  during  their  three  days'  stay  at  Joppa  on 
their  way  to  Egypt. 

DORYMENES  (Aopymcnhc  [AKV];  in  2  Mace. 
AcapOYMeNOC  [V]),  father  of  Ptolemy  Macron  [see 
l^OLEMY]  ;  1  Mace.  838  2  Mace.  445. 

DOSITHEITS  (Awcieeoc  [B*AV],  Aoc.  [B^*»IJ5V]). 

1.  A  captain  under  Judas  the  Maccabee;  he  and  his  fellow* 
officer  Sosipater  had  I'imotheus  in  their  power  after  the  action 
before  Camion,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  let 
him  off  (2  Mace.  12  19  24X 

2.  A  mounted  soldier  who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  by  a 
brave  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Gorgias  prisoner 
(2  .Mace.  12  35). 

3.  A  renegade  Jew  in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (3  Mace 
^  3)-         . 

4.  *  Said  to  be  a  priest  and  Levite,*  who,  with  his  son  Ptolemy, 
carried  to  Eg>'pt  the  (translated)  letter  of  Mordecai  respecting 
the  feast  of  Purim  (Esth.  11 1,  0  ;  Ao<n9cof  [A],  Amovi.  [K]). 

DOTEA  ( AcaT€A  [A]),  Judith  89  AV««- ;  A V  Judea, 
RV  DoTvEA.     See  Doth  AN. 

DOTHAN  (jn'n.  Gen.  37x7  2  K.  613.  and  pn"sf,  Gen. 
87 17  [Names,  |  107];  Di.  (««  loc.)  thinks  the  latter  a  vocalic 
moaification  of  the  former.  This  is  doubtful  (cp  Ba.  NB,  %  194 
c.) ;  but  in  any  case  the  termination  J*-  is  very  ancient,  occurring 
in  the  Palestine  lists  of  Thotmes  III.,  sixteenth  century  B.C., 
tu'ti-y-na  (WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  88).  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  jnn  is  merely  a  defective  form  of  yn  (A«*^a€ifi  [BKADELJ, 
in  Judith  89,  A<i>T<ua  [BK] ;  Awrca  [A] ;  Eusebius  has  AM^ociMt 
Jerome  Dothaim\^ 

Eusebius  placed  it  12  R.  m.  N.  of  Sebast6  (Samaria). 
The  site  was  identified  by  \'an  de  Velde^  (1364^)  with 
Tell  Dothdn  10  m.  N.  of  Sebastiyeh.  It  is  a  green 
mound  lying  on  the  S.  of  a  plain,  sometimes  called  after  it 
(Judith  4  5  [6],  rh  weSiov  rd  xXrfiriov  AwOacifi,  Dothaim), 
and  sometimes  called  Sahl  'Arrabeh,  which  lies  some 
500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  drains  to  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Wady  Selhab,  afterwards  Wady  "Abu  Nar,  and  is 
connected  with  Elsdraelon  by  the  wide  descending  valley 
of  Bel'ameh,  the  ancient  Ibleam  [^.  v.  ].     Thus  it  carries 

1  BapcuYiof  ^fmv  inioKOiro^  is  mendoned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Constanunople  (381  a.dO. 

2  See,  further,  for  comage^  etc.,  SchQr.  G/F,  $  25,  i.  10. 

'  Also,  independently,  a  few  days  later,  by  Robinson  {LBR 
]  22].  Rabbi  Parchi  had  noted  it  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
see  Asher  s  BenJ.  0/  Tudela^  2  434X 
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the  great  caravan  road  from  Damascus  and  Gilead  to 
Egypt,  which  is  still  in  use,  as  it  was  when  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  the  company  of  Ishmaelite  traders  passing 
Dothan  with  spices  from  Gilead  for  Egypt  was  written 
(GASm.  HG\i\f.  356).  Van  de  Velde  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  Jewish  road  crossing  from  Elsdraelon  to  Sharon. 
At  the  S.  foot  of  the  Tell  is  a  fountain  called  El-Haflreh ; 
there  is  a  second  fountain  and  two  large  cisterns  (cp  the 
cistern  into  which  Joseph's  brethren  are  said  to  have 
lowered  him).  There  is  very  fine  pasturage  on  the  sur- 
rounding plain,  which  the  present  writer  found  covered 
with  Hocks,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  camp  of  nomad 
Arabs.  From  its  site  on  so  ancient  a  road  through  the 
country,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  main  pass  from  the 
N.  into  the  hills  of  Samaria,  the  Tell  must  always  have 
been  a  military  position  of  importance ;  note  the  de- 
scription in  3  K.  613^,  and  the  frequent  mention  of  it 
in  the  Book  of  Judith  (advance  of  Holofernes).  Cp 
FEFMem.  2169  215;  Thomson,  LB.,  ed.  1877,  p. 
466/. ;  Buhl,  Pal.  34/.,  102,  107.  G.  A.  s. 

DOUGH.  For  Nu.  I620/.  Neh.  IO37  [38]  (npnXJ ; 
RVmg.  'coarse  meal'),  see  Food,  I  i,  and  for  aS.  138  RV 
(P?a),  cp  Bread,  f  \. 

DOVR  The  word  dove  is  somewhat  loosely  applied 
to  certain  members  of  the  suborder  Columb(e  or  pigeons  ; 

H  bTAv  *"*^'  ^  '^^  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn, 
1.  lie  re  j^  ^^  proposed  to  treat  the  doves  and  pigeons 
'      together  in  this  article. 

Three  Heb.  words  oome  under  consideration  :  (i)  n3V,^5mfA, 
probably  derived  from  its  mournful  note  (ircptorrpa  [O]);  (2) 
nip,  nl4,  tdr  (probably  onomatopoetic,  cp  Lat.  turiur;  rpvyfov 
[®  J),  EV  '  turtle-dove ' ;  and  (3)  Vna,^^sj/,  EV  *  young  pigeon  * 
(Gen.  159,  II  nm-  ntpitrrtpd  [ADL]),  properly  any  young 
bird ;  cp  Dt.  82  iif  (with  reference  to  the  *Wp. 

Apart  from  its  occurrence  in  P  and  Gen.  169  (see 
below),  -nn  is  found  only  in  Cant.  2 12  (where  allusion  is 


2.  OT 
references. 


made  to  its  *  voice ' ),  in  Jer.  8 7  (a  migratory 
bird;    cp  §  4   [v.]  below;    EV  in   both 


'turtle'),  and  in  Ps.  74i9  (not  ©).  In 
the  last-quoted  passage  tjj,  as  the  harmless,  timid  dove 
(cp  Hos.  7n  11  n  Mt.  10 16),  is  usually  thought  to 
be  symbolical  of  IsraeL  The  text-reading,  however,  is 
doubtful.  ^  Elsewhere  it  is  to  the  nav  ( *  dove ' )  that  Israel 
is  compared  (see  Jonah,  ii.  §  3).  This  is  the  most 
common  term,  which  appears  notably  in  the  Deluge- 
story,  (jen.  88-12  (Deluge,  §  17).  Allusion  is  made  in 
Ps.  556  [7]  to  its  plumage,  in  Is.  8814  59  n  to  its 
mournful  note.'^  Its  gentle  nature  makes  the  dove  a 
favourite  simile  or  term  of  endearment  in  love  poems 
(Cant.  1 15  4 1  52 12  69).  That  doves  were  domesticated 
among  the  Hebrews  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  608  (see 
Fowls,  §  5),  and  it  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  carrier- 
pigeons  were  well  known  in  Egypt,  and  that  at  the 
coronadon  ceremony  four  were  let  fly  to  carry  the 
tidings  of  the  newly-made  king  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  (Wilk.  Auc.  Eg.  8320). 

Are  there  reasons   for  supposing    that   among   the 

Hebrews  the  dove  ever  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  sanctity  ? 

Sain*Ml    Conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  this  view 


character. 


is  absent ;    but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 


dove,  although  a  'clean'  bird,  is  never 
mentioned  in  the  O T  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was  a 
favourite  food  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  commonly  eaten 
in  Palestine  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  we  have  to 
note  that  the  nin  and  *?jia  are  mentioned  in  an  old  cove- 
nant ceremony  by  E  (Gen.  I59),  and  that  in  Ps  legis- 
lation 'turtle-doves'  (omn)  and  'young  pigeons'  (»33 
mV)  are  frequent  sacrificial  victims  in  ceremonies  which, 

1  *  Deliver  not  the  soul  of  thy  tiutle-dove '  is  a  strange  ex- 
pression. Sym.  Tg.  Jer.  find  an  allusion  to  the  Law  (Tg.  '  the 
souls  of  the  teachers  of  thy  Law  *) ;  but  0  Pesh.  read  ^^n ;  so 
Gunkel,  Che. :  '  Deliver  not  the  soul  which  praises  thee,'  be- 
comes the  sense. 

2  Cp  also  Nah.  2  7  [8] ;  on  the  text  of  Ezek.  7 16  see  Co. 
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however,  do  not  involve  a  sacrificial  meal  (Lev.  67  128 
etc. ;  in  NT  Lk.  224).^  This  exceptional  treatment  of 
the  dove  suggests  that  originally  the  Hebrews  were  wont 
to  ascribe  to  the  bird  a  sacrosanct  character,  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  obtained  among  other  branches  of  the 
Semites.  In  Palestine  '  the  dove  was  sacred  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Philistines,  and  on  this  superstition 
is  based  the  common  Jewish  accusations  against  the 
Samaritans  that  they  were  worshippers  of  the  dove.' 
There  were  holy  doves  at  Mecca  (the  custom  is  hardly 
indigenous),  and  according  to  Lucian  {^Dea  Syria,  54, 
cp  14)  doves  were  taboo  to  the  Syrians,  he  who 
touched  them  remaining  unclean  a  whole  day.^  On 
the  symbolism  of  the  dove  in  NT  (Mt.  3 16  etc. )  and  in 
early  Christian  times,  see  Smith's  Diet.  Christ.  Ant., 
s.v. 

The  following  species  occur  in  Palestine  : — 
(i.)  Columbajtalttmbus.  the  ring-dove  or  wood-pigeon,  common 
in  England  and  througnout  most  of  Europe.     Large  flocks 

of  these  assemble  in  the  winter  months  and  do 
4.  Species,  much  damage  by  feeding  on  the  young  leaves  of 

cultivated  plants;  some  mi^ate  in  the  autumn, 
but  many  pass  the  winter  in  Palestine,  (ii.)  C.  ctneu,  the  stock- 
dove, smaller  and  darker  than  the  above  and  rarer  in  Palestine ; 
unlike  C.  pedum  hits  it  does  not  build  on  branches  of  trees,  but 
lays  its  eegs  in  holes  or  in  burrows,  (iii.)  C.  Iwia^  the  rock- 
dove,  b  abundant  on  the  coast  and  uplands ;  it  is  the  parent 
stock  from  which  the  domesticated  varieties  have  been  derived, 
(iv.)  C.  schimperi,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  which  it  takes 
the  place  of,  in  the  interior  and  along  the  Jordan  valley.     It  is 


elsewhere  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Ab^'ssinia.  It  nests  in  crevices 
and  fissures  of  the  rock  (cp  Jer.  48  28).  (v.)  Turtur  communis  or 
auritus,  the  turtle-dove,  which  probably  represents  -rm  (^^  8  2), 


is  a  migratory  species  whose  return  is  very  constant  (Jer.  8  7, 
Cant.  2  12)  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  they  become  very 
plentiful  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  tree  and  shrub.  This 
species  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  Columbte  in  Palestine, 
(vi.)  T.  risoriusy  the  Barbary  or  collared  dove,  which  extends 
from  Constantinople  to  India.  Around  the  Deaa  Sea  this  species 
is  a  permanent  resident,  being  found  as  a  rule  in  small  flocks  of 
eight  or  ten.  (vii.)  T.  senegalensis,  the  palm  turtle-dove,  has 
bwn  regarded  by  Tristram  as  the  turtle-dove  of  the  Bible.  It 
lives  amongst  the  courtyards  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  and  seems 
to  be  half  tame ;  it  especially  frequents  palm  groves. 

A.  E.  S. — S.  A.  C. 

DOVE'S  DUNO(DOVnn  or  DOV  nn,  Kt.  [Ginsb.]. 
DOVS'^,'*  Kr. ;  Konpoc  nepiCTCpcaN  [BAL]).  In 
a  graphic  account  of  the  siege  of  Samaria,  side  by  side 
with  '  an  ass's  head  '  appears  '  the  foiuih  part  of  a  kab 
of  dove's  dung'  {hdri  ydnim)  as  a  food  only  to  be 
bought  at  a  very  high  price  (2  K.  625).  Much  has  been 
written  to  account  for  this  strange -sounding  detail ; 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  44)  even  suggested  that  the  dung  was 
a  substitute  for  salt  I  The  reference  to  it,  however,  is 
doubtless  due  to  an  error  of  an  ancient  scribe,  which 
is  precisely  analogous  to  one  in  Ps.  1234  (^'IT). 

In  that  passage  a  (questionable  word  (rendered  in  EV  '  the 
proud  ^  is  represented  in  the  mg.  as  being  really  two  words,  one 
of  which  is  0*31*.  It  is  more  than  probable  that '  an  ass's  head '  * 
(niOrrrKH)  should  be  D^B'^Vj  TDn,  'a  homer  of  lentils, 'and  'doves' 
dung'  (D'3V  nn)  should  be  D*3^in,  '  pods  of  the  carob  tree '  (see 
H  usKsX  I'hat  the  ancients  agreed  with  MT  and  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reading  can  be  defended  (see  Post  in  Hastings'  BD, 
s.v.)  by  observation  of  the  habits  of  pigeons  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  acquiesce  in  it ;  similarly  we  might  defend  the  painful 
figure  of  the  'snail'  in  Ps.588[9]  (see  Snail,  2).  For  the 
attempts  of  modern  writers  to  mitigate  the  unpleasantness  of 
the  expression  '  dove's  dung '  by  finding  some  plant  which  might 
have  Deen  so  called,  see  articles  in  Smith  s  and  Hastings' 
dictionaries.  Two  illustrative  passages  (2^  K.  18  27  Is.  1  20)  have, 
we  may  believe,  been  recovered  by  similar  corrections  of  the 
text,  one  certain,  the  other  highly  probable.    See  Husks. 

T.  K.  C. 

1  In  NT  times  doves  for  such  purposes  were  sold  in  the  temple 
itself  (Mt.  21 12  Mk.  11 15  Jn.  2  14  16). 

•  On  the  whole  subject  see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  1 1  and  WRS 
Kin.  196/1 ;  RS'^  219  n.  2,  294^  etc.  Cp  also,  for  '  dove '  oracles, 
Frazer,  Paus.  4  \4^/.  The  white  dove  was  especially  venerated ; 
Tibullus,  1 7  :  'alba  Palaestino  sancta  Columbia  Syro.' 

S  This  is  a  euphemistic  substitute.  Some  authorities  recognise 
D*av,  'doves,'  as  an  element  in  the  phrase  (so  KOn,  Lehrgeb. 
2 102) ;  others  take  ji  to  be  simply  a  termination  (Ginsb.  Introd. 
346,  '  decayed  leaves '). 

^  Such  '  unclean '  food  was  not  likely  to  be  exposed  for  sale 
even  during  a  siege.    And  why  specially  the  head  ? 
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DOWRY.  For  Gen.  84ia  Ex.  22x7  [i6]  i  S.  ISast 
pno,  mdkar;  ^pn^ ;  dos  [in  S.  spomaliaX^  see  Marriacb,  I  x. 
For  Gen.  80  aof  O^J,  zebed\  see  Zebulun. 

DRACHM,  RV  Drachma  (Ar^ix^v^h).  Tob.5x4 
3  Mace.  4 19  IO20  1243.     See  Money. 

DRAG  (n-yj^P),  Hab.  1 15/     See  Fish,  §  3. 
DRAGON  (pan ;  Apakcon). 

For  Dt.  8233  EV  Ps.  9I13  rRV  'serpent')  see  Serpent,  I  x 
II ;  ami  for  Ps.  148/  (RV«ng.  'sea-monsters'  or  *  waterspouts')^ 
Serpent,  I  3  (/)  n.  For  the  '  dragons '  (D*3B,  pjB,  T\\SK  [sing. 
JP] :  in  Lam.  43  AV '  sea-monsters,'  AVm^. '  sea-calves  ')of  MaL 
1 3  etc  see  Jackals  (so  R V). 

In  addition  to  the  passages  in  which  the  term  tannin 
is  used  of  a  natural  species  of  animals  (such  as  Gen.  1 21 
1   •ur^u^i^^^..!  RV     'sea -monsters.'    AV    Whale 

OTandNT  t^'^'l)  ^^^  ^"^  vanous  longer  or 
*  shorter  passages  in  which  a  mytho- 
logical or  semi-mythological  explanation  of  the  term 
may  be  reasonably  supposed.  Some  of  these  have 
been,  with  more  or  less  fulness,  treated  elsewhere,  and 
may  therefore  be  here  considered  more  briefly. 

The  passives  are  as  follows  (for  discussion,  see  |  3^^)— (a) 
Is.  27 1  (see  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  8  3  L/C]) ;  (p)  Is.  51 9 
(see  Rahab)  ;  (c)  Ter.  51  34  (see  Jonah,  ii.  |  4) ;  (<<)  EmIc 
29  3-6,  '  I  will  aiuck  thee.  Pharaoh  king  of  Egy^  thou  great 
drason,!  which  liest  in  the  midst  of  thy  streams,  which  hast 
said.  Mine  are  the  streams,^  I  have  made  them.  I  will  put 
hooks  in  thy  iaw^  and  cause  the  fish  of  thy  streams  to  stick  to 
thy  scales.  I  will  bring  thee  up  out  of  thy  streams  ...  I  will 
hurl  thee  into  the  desert,  thee  and  all  the  fish  of  thy  streams ; 
upon  the  open  countrv  shalt  thou  fall ;  thou  shalt  not  be  taken 
up  nor  gathered.  ...  (r)  Ezek.  82  2-8,  ' ...  as  for  thee,  thou 
wast  like  the  dragon  >  in  the  sea,  thou  didst  break  forth  with 
thy  streams,  didst  trouble  the  water  with  thy  feet,  and  didst 
foul  its  streams.  Thus  saith  Yahw^,  I  will  spr^Etd  my  net 
over  thee,  and  bring  thee  up  into  my  snare.  I  will  la^f  thy  fle;^ 
upon  the  mountains,  and  fill  the  valley  with  thy  corruption.^  .  .  . 
I  will  cover  the  heavens  at  thy  setting,  and  clothe  its  stars  in 
mourning.  .  .  .'  if)  Job  7 12,  *  Am  I  the  sea  or  the  dragon,' 
that  thou  settest  watchers  against  me? '  Cf)  Neh.  2 13,  '  before 
the  dragon-well.'  These  are  probably  all  the  passages  in  the 
Hebrew  OT;  for  Ps.  44 19  [20],  referred  10  by  Gunkel  in  this 
connection,  b  certainly  corrupt;  but  (A)  Esth.  10 7 [4]  11 6  [s], 
(0  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  {k)  Ps.  SoL  226-34  have  to  be 
grouped  with  them  (sec  §  3X  . 

The  NT  references  are  all  in  Revelation,  vit,  in  (»r)  12  3-17, 
(«)132  4ii,  (<?)16i3,(/)202;  cpl29. 

These  last  require  to  be  treated  separately,  but  with 
due  cognisance  of  that  old  Babylonian  dragon-m3rth, 
2  NT        uncomprehended    fragments    of    which 
^ '  circulated  in  the  eschatological  tradition 

reierencoB.  ^  ArmcHRiST  [q,v.).  The  dragon 
which  sought  to  devour  the  child  of  the  woman  is  the 
very  same  development  of  Babylonian  mythology  which 
lies  at  the  base  of  Jer.  51 34.  From  a  Jewish  point  of 
view  the  woman  (cp  Mic.  4 10)  is  either  the  earthly  or 
the  heavenly  Zion,  and  the  dragon  (originally  Tiamat) 
with  its  seven  heads  *  is  Armilos,  or  Ky*Bn  ( *  the  wicked 
one '  ;  cp  2  Thess.  238),  i.e.,  Rome,  the  new  Babylon, 
which  is  identified  with  'the  ancient  serpent,'  rra 
*3^Dnpn  (cp  Rev.  12 9,  and  see  Weber,  jUd.  Theol.  218). 
The  storming  of  heaven  by  the  dr^on  is  also  Baby- 
lonian ;  it  is  the  primeval  rebellion  of  Tiamat  (see 
Creation,  §2)  transferred  to  the  latter  days'  (cp 
Eph.  612,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  i»  rols 
iirovpcwlois).  The  additions  of  the  apocalyptic  writer 
do  not  concern  us  here.'  On  the  affinities  of  Rev.  12 4 
to  a  Greek  myth  see  Hellenism,  §  8. 

1  Reading  pjB  for  D'JW  of  MT. 

2  Reading  Dnk;  (3  GunkelX 

»  PW  (AV  'whale,'  RV  'sea-monster"). 

*  Reading  ^r)  (Symm.,  Pesh.,  ROdiger,  GunkelX 

*  Cp  the  *  great  serpent  of  seven  heads '  in  a  primitive  Sumerian 
poem  (Sayce,  NiM.  Led.  282). 

*  Cp  Charles,  Secrets  0/  Enochs  9  (note  on  chap,  i) ;  Brandt, 
Manadische  Schrf/ten^  '37^  (the  latter  cited  by  Bousset). 

7  Cp  Bousset,  Ver  Antichrist^  7  173,  and  the  same  writer's 
commentary  on  the  Apocalypse ;  see  also  Apocalypse,  I  41. 
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Wepaasonto(>()E6lh.  107[4]11&    Two  dragons  cone  forth 

to  fight  against  tiie  *  righteous  people,'  /./..  the  Jews  (cp  Jer. 

_     _^      51 34).    These  are  interpreted  in  the  story  as 

8.  In  OT  Mardocheus  and  Amaii,  and  the  justiiicatioa 
ApOCryplL  of  this  is  that  they  fight  together,  as  Monlecai 
contended  with  Haman.  This  is  evidently 
a  late  modification  of  an  uncomprehended  traditional  story. 
The  connection  of  the  dragona  with  water  is  evidently  an  et^ 
of  the  TiSaat  myth.  The  writer,  however,  did  not  understand 
it,  and  explained  the  '  much  water '  of  Esther.  U)  Bel  aud  the 
Dragon  strikes  us  at  once  by  its  Babylonian  colourii^.  That 
it  is  Daniel,  not  a  |;od,  who  kills  the  Dra^m.  is  an  idteratioa 
natural  to  Hagradic  stories,  to  which,  as  Ball  has  shown,  this 
story  bekmgs.  No  trace  remains  of  the  oU  myth  beyond  what 
is  found  in  Jer.  51 34.  (k)  Ps.  SoL  228-34  is  a  picture  of  the 
fate  of  Pomi>ey,  the  profaner  of  the  temple,  which  would  be 
hyperbolical  if  it  were  not  obviously  coloured  oy  a  semi-mythical 
tradition. 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  {a) — i.e. ,  Is.  27  x — we 
notice  that  the  two  Leviathans  and  the  Dragon  in  the 
4.  OT  allusions  ^  f^  distmctly  mythical  forms  (the 


oonsidfflred. 


two  former,  diiferentiatkxis  of  Ti&mat; 


the  latter,  Kingu,  Ti^imat's  husband)  ; 
they  are  identified  by  the  apocalypcist  (see  /ntr.  Is.  155) 
with  the  three  gr^  powers  hostile  to  the  Jews, — 
Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  The  reference  to  the 
sea  confirms  the  m3rthologicaI  origin  of  the  expression, 
for  Tiamat  is  the  personification  of  the  primeval  ocean.  * 
On  Vahw^'s  sword  see  Gen.  324,  and  cp  Marduk's 
weapon,  called  in  Creation  tablet  iv.  L  49,  abubu, 
'  storm '  (cp  II  30  39).  As  to  {i),  note  again  the  two 
conquered  monsters  (Rahab  and  the  Dragon),  and  the 
connection  with  the  sea  inv.ixx  The  oki  myth  is  ap- 
plied to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  the  application  would  have  been  impossible  had 
not  the  destruction  of  Rahab  and  the  Dragon  been 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  the  sea.  The  poet 
does  not  say,  but  obvk>usIy  supposes,  that  Rahab  and 
Pharaoh  are*  in  some  sense  identical,  just  as  in  Rev. 
12  the  impious  power  of  Rome  is  identified  with  the 
Dragon.  The  '  shattering '  of  Rahab  is  repeated  from 
the  Babylonian  myth. 

Of  {c)  nothing  more  need  now  be  saki  (see  Jonah)  ; 
but  {d)  and  {e)  require  to  be  clearly  interpreted.  It  is 
not  to  an  ordinary  crocodile  that  Pharaoh  is  compared. 
The  'hyperbolical'  language  would,  in  this  case,  be 
intolerable.  It  is  the  despotic  and  blasphemous  dragon 
Tiamat.  The  blasphemy  is  at  once  explained  when  we 
remember  that  Tiftmat  was  originally  a  divine  being — 
older  in  fact  than  the  gods.  The  denial  of  burial  to 
Pharaoh  is  of  course  explicable  out  of  mere  vindictive- 
ness  ;  but  it  is  a  worthier  supposition  that  we  have  here 
a  somewhat  pale  reflectkm  of  the  outrages  inflicted  on 
the  body  of  Tiamat  by  the  yoimg  sim-god  Marduk.  The 
•  hook '  reminds  us  of  Job  41 1  [40  25J  (Leviathan) ;  the 
net,  of  a  striking  detail  in  Creation- tablet  iv.,  //.  95. 
1 1 2.  *  The  '  setting '  of  the  dragon  implies  that  there  was 
a  constellation  identified  with  the  dragon  (cp  Lockyer, 
Dawn  0/  Astronomy,  137,  146).  In  (/)  the  combina- 
tion of  'sea'  and  'dragon,'  and  the  occurrence  of 
references  elsewhere  in  Job  to  Rahab  and  Leviathan, 
sufficiently  prove  the  mythological  affinities  of  the 
passage.  The  Dragon  was,  according  to  one  current 
version  of  the  old  myth,  not  destroyed,  but  placed  in 
confinement  (cp  Job  38  41).  Cp  the  stress  Udd  in  Job 
388-11  Ps.  10459  336  [7]  657/  on  the  long-past  subju- 
gation of  the  sea  by  Yahw6. 

One  passage  only  remains  {g).  The  term  '  dragon- 
well'  suggests  a  different  class  of  myths — those  in 
which  the  supernatural  serpent  is  a  friendly  being. 
Primitive  sanctuaries  were  often  at  wells  (En-rogeL), 
and  serpents  love  moist  places.'    Serpents,  too,  are  the 

1  Rashi,  on  Is.  27 1,  remarks  that  the  'coiled'  Leviathan 
encompasses  the  earth  (c*?iyn  ^2  JIK  »)»pD)-  Cp  GrQnbaum, 
ZDMGi\  275.  The  *  coils '  of  the  Egyptian  Leviathan  (ApOpi) 
were  in  heaven  (Book  ^Hades^  KP^  12  13).    ApOpi  ! 


mately  identical  with  TiSsa&t;  but  the  details  of  the  myth  are 
Lg>'ptuin. 

a  Cp  Lyon, /5i:  1413a. 

8  Schick  and  Baldensperger  {PEFQ  ['98],  p.  23  ;  ['99I,  p.  57) 
state  that  long  worms  and  serpents  abcHxnd  in  and  n^ar  the 
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DRAGON 

emblems  of  healing  (q)  Nu.  21 5-9).  and  sacred  wells 
are  often  also  healing  wells.  The  intermittent  character 
of  St.  Mary's  Well  (connected  with  the  lower  Pool  of 
Siloah)  is  accotmted  for  in  folklore  by  the  story  that  a 
great  dragon  who  lies  there  makes  the  water  gush  forth 
in  his  sleep.  Cp  also  the  dragon-myth  connected  with 
the  Orontes,  the  serpent's  pool,  Jos.  BJ  v.  3a,  and  the 
serpent  myths  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (WRS  Rel.  Sem^^) 
131,  171),  and  see  Zoheleth. 

Thus  we  have  two  views  of  the  dragon  represented, — 
as  a  friendly  and  as  a  hostile  being.  Into  the  wider 
6.  BabTloniaa  *"''J"'  ^»ie<^^  by  U,U  result  we 
Origliiif  myth.  !=^""°'  *"?^'  "°*  ('P  Serpent).     It 

^  ^        IS   more   important   to  consider   the 

question.  How  came  these  only  half-understood  myths, 
represented  by  Behemoth,  Leviathan,  Rahab.  and  the 
inclusive  appellation  Dragon,  to  be  so  prominent?  We 
have  already  seen  that  they  are  not  of  native  Palestinian 
growth,  but  (apart  from  the  myth  of  the  Dragon's  Well) 
of  Babylonian  origin.  Not  that  every  important 
Dragon-myth  in  Asiatic  countries  must  necessarily  be 
derived  ultimately  from  Babylon — this  would  be  an 
unscientific  theory — but  that  for  the  myths  now  under 
consideration  the  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  a 
Babylonian  origin.  If  we  ask  how  these  myths 
came  to  be  so  prominent,  the  answer  is  that  a  great 
revival  of  mythology  took  place  among  the  Jews,  under 
Babylonian  influences,  in  exilic  and  post-exilic  times. 
Jewish  folklore  became  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
other  nations,  and  the  leaders  of  religion  permitted  what 
they  could  not  prevent,  with  the  object  of  impressing 
an  orthodox  stamp  on  popular  beliefs.  This  has  long 
since  been  noticed,  especially  by  the  present  writer  in  a 
series  of  works  (see  also  Creation,  §  23),  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Dragon-myth  comes  from  pre- 
Semitic  (Babylonian)  times,  and  where  several  explana- 
tions are  indicated  as  perhaps  equally  historical.^  Like 
other  interpreters  who  used  the  mythological  clue,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  clear  enough  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
conflict  between  the  God  of  light  and  the  serpent,  referred 
to  in  Job  9 13  Is.  61 9  etc.*  Continued  study  of  the 
new  cuneiform  material  has  done  much  to  clear  up  his 
difficulties,  one  of  which  may  be  expressed  thus.  The 
Babylonian  epic  spoke  of  TiSmat  as  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  God  of  light,  whereas  certain  biblical 
passages  appeared  to  describe  the  dragon  as  still  existing 
•  in  the  sea,*  as  capable  of  being  '  aroused'  by  magicians, 
and  as  destined  to  be  slain  by  Yahw^'s  sword.  Hence 
it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  Hebrew  myth  (of  non- 
Hebraic  origin)  which  represented  the  war  between  the 
God  of  light  and  the  serpent  of  darkness  as  still  going 
on,  and  Egyptian  parallels  seemed  to  teach  us  how  to 
conceive  of  this.'  The  defeat  and  destruction  of  the 
gigantic  serpent  Apopi  and  his  helpers,  when  chaos 
gave  way  to  order  and  darkness  to  light,  was  not 
absolute  and  final.  They  still  seemed  to  the  Egyptians 
to  menace  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  his  daily  vo)rage 
the  sun  is  threatened  by  the  serpent,  and  has  a  time  of 
anguish.  When  they  see  this,  human  folk  seek  to 
frighten  the  monster  by  a  loud  clamour,  and  so  to 
help  the  sun.  The  sun's  boatmen,  too,  have  recourse 
to  prayers  and  spear-thrusts.  At  last,  paralysed  and 
wounded,  Apopi  sinks  back  into  the  abyss.  Gunkel, 
however,  has  shown  *  for  the  first  time  that  Babylonian 

Birket  es-Sul^Sn  ;  the  latter  writer  suggests  that  thu  may  have 
helped  to  fix  the  name  to  the  locality. 

1  For  a  Phoenician  dragon-myth,  see  Daniasc.  Dtprim.  princ, 
Z33,  and  h  us.  Praep,  Ev.\\o  (ap.  Lenormant,  Les  Originet^ 
1 533-535.  551X 

2  Proph.  Is.  1  X59  2  31 ;  Job  and  Solomon.^  76-78 ;  cp  Crii, 
Rev..  July  1895,  p.  262. 

8  Job  and  Solomon^  76 ;  cp  Maspero,  op.  eit.  90  /.  159. 
Book  0/  the  Dead^  15  89 ;  Book  0/  Hades^  transl.  by  Lcf(4bure, 
RP,  12 13. 

^  Schsp/ung  u.  Ckaos^  4i-^*  l^is  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  points  in  which  the  present  writer  differs  from  Gunkel  (see 
Crit.  Rev.t  1895,  ?"  *5^-^.)»  whoic  general  view  of  the  earlier 
period  of  Israelitiui  belief  is  perhaps  too  much  in  advance  of  the 


evidence. 
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mythology  will  accotmt  for  all  the  details  of  the  biblical 
descriptions  which  an  accurate  exegesis  will  admit  We 
need  not  suppose  a  reference  to  the  myth  of  the  daily 
struggle  between  the  Light-god  and  the  serpent  The 
Tiamat  story,  as  known  to  the  Jews,  was  briefly  this. 
At  the  commencement  of  creation,  Ti^Lmat  was,  accord- 
ing to  some,  destroyed,  according  to  others,  completely 
subdued  and  confined  in  the  ocean  which  encompasses 
the  earth.  Without  God's  permission  he  can  henceforth 
do  nothing.  Only  the  angelic  powers,  commissioned 
by  God  to  keep  watch  over  Leviathan,  can  'arouse' 
him  and  even  they  '  shudder  *  as  they  do  so  (see  Be- 
hemoth AND  Leviathan).  This  form  of  the  story 
6  La.t«r  *^®*^^"^®  popular  in  later  biblical  times, 
biblical  '^^^^^^-^^  *^  ™®^  ^®  requirements  of  apoca- 
timafl  ^yP^'^  writing.  It  was  a  necessity  of  biblical 
'  idealism  to  anticipate  a  return  of  the  •  first 
things,'  of  Paradise  and  its  felicity.  Evil  seemed  to 
have  been  intensified  ;  the  reign  of  Tiamat  was  renewed, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  earth.  A  deliverance  as  great  as 
that  wrought  by  Yahw6  (a  greater  Marduk)  of  old  must 
therefore  be  anticipated,  and  the  struggle  which  would 
precede  it  would  be  as  severe  as  that  which  took  place 
at  the  creatk)n.  Then  would  'the  old  things  pass 
away,  and  all  thingfs  become  new.'  It  is  not 
improbable,  as  Budge  long  ago  pointed  out  (PSBA, 
['83],  6),  that  Tiamat  in  course  of  time  acquired  a 
symbolic  meaning ;  certainly  the  serpent  of  Egyptian, 
and  not  less  of  Jewish,  belief  acquired  one.  The 
moralisation  of  the  old  dragon-myth  is  recorded  in  the 
mysterious  but  fascinating  story  of  Antichrist  [^.f.]. 
On  the  twofold  representation  of  Tiamat  (dragon  and 
serpent),  see  Serpent,  §  3/ 

Into  the  dragon-myths  of  non-Semitic  peoples  frequently 
adduced  to  illustrate  fob  88,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The 
Semitic  material  has  been  growing  to  such  a  considerable  mass 
that  it  is  wise  to  restrict  ourselves  at  present  to  this.  Otherwise 
we  might  discuss  a  striking  passage  in  Thr  Times^  Jan.  24,  1898, 
on  the  cry  for  alms  in  Hindu  quarters  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sun  from  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  Rahu.  Jan.  2a,  1898,  was  the 
day  of  a  solar  eclipse.    Cp  Eclipse,  %  2. 

The  fullest  English  investigation  of  the  diflPerent  forms  taken 

by  the  mythic  dragon  u  to  be  found  in  W.  H.  Ward's  article 

*  Bel    and  the  Dragon  '  {A  m.  Journal  0/ 

7.  Literature.  Sem.  Lang,  and  Ut.,  Jan.  1898,  p.  94^). 
In  early  Babylonian  art  the  dragon  does  not 
represent  Tiamat  the  chaos-dragon,  but  a  destructive  demon  of 
pestilence  or  tornado.  The  sex  of  the  dragon  is  not  as  a  rule 
indicated  in  the  primitive  representations,  even  when  the  dragon 
is  ^ven  together  with  a  god  (or  goddess) ;  an  exception  however 
b  figured  oy  Ward,  in  which  the  dragon  appears  to  be  male. 
In  the  Assyrian  period,  to  which  the  representations  of  the 
conflict  between  Marduk  and  the  Dragon  belong,  the  dragon  is 
of  the  male  sex,  which  reminds  us  that  the  evil  serpent  Ahriman 
in  Persian  mjrthology  is  male.  It  is  very  po<isible  that  in  the 
oldest  Babylonian  representations  the  dragon  was  fenude  (cp 
Dkep.  The).  With  regard  to  the  view  (implied  in  parts  of  the 
OT)  that  the  chaos-dragon  was  not  slain,  but  only  subdued  by 
the  Light -Kod,  we  may  compare  some  Babylonian  cylinders, 
older  than  ^ammurabi,  which  represent  the  dragon  as  harnessed 
in  a  chariot  and  driven  by  Bel  while  a  goddess  stands  on  his 
back  and  Mrields  the  thunderbolt ;  or  else  the  god  stands  on  the 
back  of  the  dragon.  The  AssjTian  representations  do  not,  it  is 
true,  show  that  the  dragon  was  slain ;  but  the  natural  supposition 
is  that  the  conflict  ended  in  his  destruction. 

See  also  Gunkel,  Sch6p/.  u.  Ckaot;  Toy,  Judaism  and 
Ckristicmity^  162,  195,  200  (n.),  375  ;  Maspero,  StruggU  0/  the 
Nations;  Brugsch,  Religion  u.  Mytkologie  der  alien  Agypter; 
Wiedemann,  Egyptian  Kelipon  ;  Bousset,  Der  A  ntichnst  (•96X 
pp.  04,  97  ;  and7  for  a  popuuur  summary  of  facu  on  the  Dragon- 
myth,  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  BabyUmian  Influence  on  the  Bible 
('97)-  T.  K.  C, 

DRAQOK  WELL  (nnn  J^^?;  HMfH  toon  cykcon 
[Bl<A],  n.  TOY  ApAKONTOC  [L] ;  fons  draconis ; 
^N^^t  ^*J^).  Neh.  2  i3t.  For  topography  see 
Gihon,  Jerusalem,   and  for  folklore  see  Dragon, 

DBAM,  RV  D  ARic.  The  rendering  of  two  late  Hebrew 
words:   (a)  D^3!b"J"lN,   i  Ch.  297   Ezra  827t— j.r.,   ap- 

parenUy  AApeiKOC  (Syr.  )jai3u^?.  MH  pD(^)m,  pL 
nwiB")"^  [Dalman]),  or  cp  Ass.  dariku  (pi.  darikanu) 
•piece  of  money'  Muss-Arnolt ;  and  ifi)  D^^ftlD^")!, 
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darifmMim.  Ezra. ^SgNeh.  7 70^. t apparently ApAX^H-^ 
Possibly  a  loan-word  (Asiatic)  in  both  Heb.  and  Gr., 
see  Ew.  GGA,  1855,  1392  jf.  ;  1856,  798  ;  and  cp 
BDB,  S.V. 

The  Vss.  give  BpaxfJMi  [L],  dtrtkdna  [Pesh.  except  1  Ch.), 
solidus  [Vg.,  in  Neh.  drachma\.  But  in  iCh.  xpwcrow  [BA], 
«pax/iai  [HP  931,  jmi,  Targ.  (see  Lag.  Hag.  23^  Pesh. 
apparently  connected  'K  with  IjJK  'lead.'  In  Ezra  827  tU  rr^v 
hihv  xofMiffi/A  [BJ  .  .  .  JpaxMOf  [ALJ  agree  in  presupposing 
0*303+ 3nV.  i.e.,b;  \\  t  Esd.  857  [56I  BAL  om.  Ezra  269  /tw 
[BA]  II  I  Esd.  645  (44]  fiw  [BALI.  Neh.  770-72  BKA  om.,  but 
i^fiiVfiarof  [Sixt.1  r.  71,  and  voii.L<rinurt.v  [K^*]  v,  72. 

According  to  the  commonly  accepted  view  a  ^  and  b  are 
identical  and  mean  'darics.'  Against  this  two  objections  may 
be  urged  :  (1)  the  o  in  ^  is  lef^  unexplained,  and  (2)  the  form  a, 
which  alone  supports  this  meaning,  is  untrustworthy.  In  i  Ch. 
it  is  doubtful  (uT  D*33nnKl  niay  be  a  gloss  :  the  amount  of  gold 
has  been  already  mentioned),  and  m  Ezra  827  the  better 
reading  b  D'3T03TI  (see  above).  The  form  ji03Tl  (*P«X/*n)  i* 
preferable,  not  for  this  reason  alone,  but  also  on  account  of  its 
identity  with  the  Phoen.  D303TI  (pLX*  which,  as  the  analogy 
from  Glc  inscriptions  shows,  must  represent  Spax^Mu.  ^  The 
occurrence  of  this  Gk.  (or  Asiatic?)  word  in  Ezra- Neh.  is  due 
perhaps  to  repeated  glosses :  cp  Ezra  8  27  with  i  Esd.  8  57  and 
observe  that  m  some  of  the  passages  (above)  BA  omit.  See 
further  Money,  Weights  and  Measurbs.S  s.  A.  C. 

DREAMS  (H^D^n),  Zech.  IO2.  etc.  ;  see  Divina- 
tion, §  2  (vi. ). 

DRESS.  A  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
ancient  Israelitish  dress  (including  toilet  and  ornaments) 
is  impossible  with  our  present  limited  knowledge.  It 
is  true,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  artists  had  keen  eyes 
for  costume ;  but  trustworthy  representations  of  Israelites 
are  unfortunately  few.  It  might  be  tempting  to  fill  up 
this  lacuna  by  noting  the  usages  of  dress  in  the 
modern  East.  This,  however,  would  h)e  an  uncritical 
procedure.  We  might  presiune  on  obtaining  more 
than  analogies  from  the  customs  of  the  present ;  but 
common  sense  shows  that  to  look  for  a  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent to  every  modem  garment  would  be  unnatural. 
Consequently,  in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  detail  in  the 
OT,  we  must  base  our  conceptions  upon  OT  evidence 
(viewed  in  the  light  of  criticism)  treated  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

There  are  several  general  terms  in  Hebrew  for 
•dress,'  'garments,*  'attire.'  It  is  needful  to  give 
1    Oa         1  ^^^*'^'  ^  there  are  distinctions  of  some 

J*®*^®'~  importance  which  could  not  be  brought 

Mrms.      ^^j  otherwise. 

1.  133,  bt^ged  (cp  perh.  Ar.  bijdd ;  we  cannot  assume 
a  root  meaning  '  to  cover ' ;  the  verb  133  known  to  us 
means  *  to  deal  treacherously ' ;  it  is  perhaps  a  verb 
denom.  ).*  may  be  used  for  a  garment  of  any  kind 
'  from  the  filthy  clothing  of  the  lejxjr  to  the  holy  robes 
of  the  priest,"  for  '  the  simplest  covering  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  costly  raiment  of  the  rich  and  noble' 
\BDB\\  for  women's  dress  (Dt.  24 17;  cp  Gen.  88x4). 
for  royal  robes  (i  K.  2230),  and  apparently  once  for 
the  outer  robe  or  Mantle  (2  K.  913);  also  for  the 
coverlet  of  a  bed  (i  S.  19 13  i  K.  li),  and  for  the 
covering  of  the  tjibemacle  furniture  (Nu.  46-13  P. ). 

2.  u\^i,  g'lom,  Ezek.  2724,  AV  'clothes,'  RV  'wrap- 
pings,' mg.  '  bales.'  Prof.  Cheyne  writes  :  '  The  exist- 
ence of  an  old  Hebrew  root  dSj  ' '  to  roll  together  "  is  not 
proved  by  2  K.  28  Ps.  139 16;  both  pass;iges  are  very 
doubtful,  and  can  be  emended  with  much  advantage. 

1  Cp,  e.g.^  Torrey,  Comp.  Ezr.  Neh.  18 :  'the  one  obviously 
corresponding  to  5ap«iico(,  the  other  to  6f^axn.r^.' 

*  A  Phosnician  inscription  of  the  first  century  B.C.  from  the 
Pirxus:  see  Lidzbarski,  Handb.  d.  Nordsetn.  Epigr.  160. 

>  See  also  Meyer,  Entst.  106  yi.  Prince,  Daniel, ^6$  ('09). 
From_  Ezra  269  (Neh.  770-72  (see  ©lJ)  compared  with  1  Esd. 
645  it  would  seem  that  61  D«3D3nT=*  /*»'*  (cp  the  royal 
maneh  of  60  shekels).  In  ®,  however,  the  Heb.  'ipe'  is  repre- 
sented by  UlpaxfUiv^  and  ^po-xt^n  represents  the  y;:3  or  half- 
shekel  ;  cp  Gen.  2422  Ex.  8826. 

*  So  Gerber,  Hebr.  Verb.  Denovt.  9/.  The  verb  ^33  is  found 
onlv  in  E,  and  later.  See,  ^.^.,  Ex.  21 7  Judg.  O23 ;  i  S.  14  33  is 
probably  no  exception. 
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m^a  plainly  =  »*Va  in  Is.  893,  which  Peiser  identifies  with 
Bab.  gulinu,  a  kind  of  garment '  (ZATlVl'gj],  17 348). 
Cp  Chest. 

3.  *S2,  i^li,  a  word  of  the  widest  signification,  is  (like 
the  German  2>ug)  used  of  garments  in  Dt  22$  (nja  '3) 
Lev.  1849  ("rty '3). 

4.  r»03.  J^su/A,  'covering,'  Ex.  21  xo  22 a6  etc., 
restored  by  Gratz,  Ball,  and  Cheyne  in  Gen.  49 11  *  (MT 
rwo  II  En3*?,  ire/)t/3oXi),  pallium),  and  by  Cheyne  in  Ps.  1'66 
Prov.  7 10  (MT  n^er.^  EV  'garment,'  'attire').  Cp 
n030  Is.  23 18  ( EV  '  clothing ' ) ;  see  Awning. 

5.  B^uS,  l^ba^S  (the  root  rsS  '  to  wear,  put  on '  is 
found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages),  a  general  term  (not 
so  frequent  as  i.);  used  of  the  dress  of  women 
(2  S.  I24  Prov.  31 22),  etc.  Cognates  are  chaSp,  2  K. 
10  92  (EV  'vestment')  etc.,  and  n^a^B  Is.  59  i7t 
'  clothing. ' 

We  turn  now  to  the  Hebrew  terms  denoting  particular 

articles  of  dress.     It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  the  EV 

SnAcial  '^'  ^®  same  English  word  is  often  used 

2.  BpecUi  j^  represent  several  distinct  Hebrew  terms. 

^^^^  and  that,  vi^e  versa,  the  same  Hebrew  term 
is  rendered  by  different  English  words  (promiscuously). 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  diflficulty  of  finding  an  exact 
equivalent  for  many  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  partly  to  our 
ignorance  of  their  precise  meaning,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  tradition  as  represented  by  the  versions.  Rabbinical 
exegesis,*  etc. 

Of  the  numerous  Hebrew  terms  denoting  articles  of 
dress,  those  referring  to  the  feet  are  discussed  under 
Shoe.  For  the  various  head-dresses  (nKB,  »]*w,  etc. )  see 
Turban.  One  of  the  special  terms  for  garments  worn 
about  the  body  is  -rtm,  'esdr,  '  kilt '  or  '  loin-cloth '  (see 
Girdle).*  Out  of  this  an  evolutionary  process  has 
brought  breeches  (cp  Ar.  mi'sdr),  which,  however, 
among  the  Hebrews  appear  first  as  a  late  priestly 
garment  (viz.  d*D33o)  ;  see  Breeches.  For  the  ordinary 
under-garment  worn  next  the  skin  (nito),  see  Tunic. 
The  over-garment  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  Gr. 
Ifidriop  and  Roman  loga)  varied  in  size,  in  shape,  and 
in  richness,  and  had  several  distinct  names  {simlah, 
etc. ).  for  which  see  Mantle. 

Certain  classes  and  certain  occasions  required  special 
dresses.  The  clothing  of  ambassadors  is  called  D»nD 
(meddwimf),   2  S.  IO4  =  i   Ch.  194,   EV 


8.  Special 


'  garments, '     A  kindred  word  '  mad'  (fem. 


fi^*™^®^**-  middah,  if  the  text  of  Ps.  1332  is  correct) » 
is  used  of  the  priestly  garb  in  Lev.  610  [3],  Ps.  I.e. 
{fpdv/j^i) ;  of  the  outer  garment  of  the  warrior  (plur. 
only)"  in  Judg.  3 16  (EV  'raiment'),  i  S.  4 12  (EV 
'clothes"),  1738  (AV  'armour.'  RV  'apparel'),  I84 
(AV  'garments,'  RV  'apparel'),  and  2  .S.  208  (AV 
'garment.'  RV  'apparel  of  war')";  Obal  in  all 
passages  /jMvduas,  except  1  S.  4 12,  where  IfidTia.  The 
mad  of  the  warrior  was  perhaps  some  stiff  garment 
which  was  a  (poor)  substitute  for  a  coat  of  mail.  In 
Ps.  109x8  mad  is  used  of  the  dress  of  the  wicked  tyrant 

1  Others  cp  Ph.  n^O  and  Heb.  .-Pipp  (Ex.  8433  where  Che. 
reads  H^SS). 

2  Others  vocalise  H'B'  (ZDMG  87  535  ;  properly  '  that  which 
is  set '  upon  one). 

*  So  for  the  obscure  Aram.  roS  (Dan.  8  21  Yjiri)  we  find  such 
remarkable  variant  renderings  as  'hosen'(AV),  '  tunics '(RV^ 
and  '  turbans '  (RVmg.). 

^  *  We  may  compare  the  sak  of  camel's  or  goat's  hair  which, 
like  other  primitive  garments,  long  continued  to  form  a  garb  of 
mourning.  The  xaJf:  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  kilt  of  the 
ancient  Kgyptians,  for  which  see  Wilk.  Anc.  Eg.^i  2322. 

«  Che.  iPs.W)  reads  T^Tan  ^If^Tf,  *on  the  surface  of  the 
desert.' 

8  ( >n  2  S.  208  see  next  note. 

7  In  2  S.  20  8  -nan  should  probably  be  cancelled ;  note  the  Pasek, 

so  often  placed  in  doubtful  passages.      Read  V^  8^37.      See 

L6hr  and  cp  We.  ad  loc.     For  other  views  see  Klo.,  H.  P.  Sm. 
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who  is  cursed  (but  the  whole  passage  is  in  disorder ; 
see  Che.  PsJ'^^).  In  the  Tahn.  hid  is  a  robe  distinctive 
of  the  Nasi'  or  prince.  On  the  priestly  head-dress, 
see  MiTKE ;  the  priests  in  later  times  indulged  in 
sumptuous  apparel.^  In  Talmudic  times  Rabbis  wore 
a  special  dress,  and  were  crowned  imtil  the  death  of 
Eliezer  b.  Azarya  ( Tostf/a,  Sotah,  15).  In  Babylonia 
a  golden  ordination  robe  was  used  at  the  conferring 
of  the  Rabbinical  dignity.  A  festive  garb  was  worn 
at  the  creation  of  an  Elder  (take ft)  \  the  Nasi'  had  a 
special  mantle,  the  Exilarch  a  girdle.*  For  the  king's 
regalia  see  Coronation.  Crown,  §  2.  On  the 
warrior's  dress  we  can  add  very  little.  RV"'^-  finds 
the  military  boot  (jiKip)  in  Is.  94  [3] ;  and  a  reference  to 
the  distinctive  outer  garment  [maddim]  of  the  warrior, 
and  to  his  shoes,  has  been  conjectured  in  Nah.  2^ 
[art].'  See  also  Helmet.  For  bridal  attire  (cp  Is. 
49 18  61 10,  ivbvfjM,  ydjjiov  Mt.  22 11)  see  Marriage,  §  3, 
and  for  the  garb  of  mourning  (V^r  npyo  Is.  61 3,  'k  naa 
2  S.  142),  see  Mourning  Customs. 

With  the  exception  of  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the  new- 
born babe  [Mthullah,  Job  889  ;  cp  verb  in  Ezek.  16 4  ; 
ffTdpyavoy,  Wisd.  74;  cp  Lk.  27  12),  children  seem  to 
have  had  no  distinctive  dress.  The  boy  Samuel  wore  a 
a  small  m/l/  (see  Mantle),  and  if  the  lad  Joseph 
possessed  a  special  kuttoneth  (see  Tunic),  it  was 
regarded  by  the  narrator  in  Genesis  as  exceptional.  In 
Talmudic  times  boys  wore  a  peculiar  shirt  (Kpi3*i  pihn 
Shabb.  134/1).* 

In  ancient  times,  dress  depended  to  a  large  extent 

on   climatic   considerations.     The  simplest   and   most 

-_.  ^^^    primitive  covering  was  the  loin-cloth  (see 

•  **^*^*'y'  Girdle),  a  valuable  safeguard  in  tropical 
climates,  adopted  perhaps  for  this  reason  rather  than 
from  the  feeling  of  shame  to  which  its  origin  was  after- 
wards traced  (Gen.  87).  The  use  of  sandals  in  early 
times  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  necessity  (see 
Shoes),  and  although  the  Turban  in  some  form  or 
other  may  be  old,  the  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long 
was  for  very  many  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  head. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  early  the  ordinary  Israelite 
assumed  the  two  garments  (tunic  and  mantle)  which 
became  the  common  attire  of  both  sexes.  The 
garments  of  the  women  probably  differed  in  length  and 
in  colour  from  those  of  the  men — Dt.  225  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  there  was  some  distinction. 
Several  terms  are  common  to  the  dress  of  both  sexes 
{beged,  kuttoneth,  simldh,  etc. ) ;  for  some  distinctive 
terms  see  Vail,  and  cp  Tunic,  Mantle.  The  Jewish 
prisoners  pictured  on  the  marble-reliefs  of  Sennacherib 
are  bareheaded  and  wear  short-sleeved  tunics  reaching 
to  the  ankles.  This  costume  differs  so  markedly  from 
the  Assyrian,  that  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  drawing 
from  hfe.  Jehu's  tribute-bearers  on  Shalmaneser's 
obelisk  wear  Assyrian  dress  and  headgear,  due  probably 
to  the  conventionality  of  the  artist.  The  Syrian  envoy 
in  a  wall  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Hui  at  el-Kab  wears 
a  dress  so  unlike  the  Egyptian  that  we  seem  once 
more  in  presence  of  an  authentic  record.  The  over- 
garment of  this  envoy,  which  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
is  folded  close  to  the  body,  is  of  blue  and  dark-red 
material  richly  ornamented  ;  he  has  yellow  underclothes 
with  narrow  sleeves  and  wears  tight  breeches.  In  the 
OT,  however,  there  is  no  indication  that  such  a  costume 

1  The  exact  meaning  of  Tlirn  nja  Ex.  81 10  86  19  89  41  f 
(.W  'cloths  of  service'  RV  'finely  wrought  garments')  is 
very  uncertain ;  see  DL-Ky.  ad  loc.^  Ges.(l3j.  It  is  possible  that 
the  words  are  a  gloss  to  tny>7\  n33  iIl'C.\  for  which  cp  Ex. 
2S2-4  Lev.  10  32,  and  the  enumeration  in  Lev.  16  4. 

2  Cp  Brail,  Track  ten  derjuden  (Einleitung). 

'  Che,  JBL  17  106  ('98),  where  D**^  or  V^D  is  detected 
in  the  obscure  qikDi  and  D^VyanDi  'put  on  their  shoes,'  in 

D'ySnO' 

■*  Possibly  the  Israelite  boys  shaved  their  hair  and  only  left 
curls  hanging  over  the  ear.  This  was  done  in  ancient  Eg^'pt, 
and  the  custom  prevails  at  the  present  time  among  the  Jewish 
boys  of  Yemen. 
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was  ever  prevalent  among  the  Israelites.  For  simplicity 
of  attire  it  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass  the  dress  of  the 
Sinaitic  Bedawin  (see  WMM  As.  u.  Eur.  140),  and 
this  simplicity  once  doubtless  marked  the  garb  of  the 
Hebrew.*  Later,  life  in  cities  and  contact  with  foreign 
influences  paved  the  way  to  luxury.  The  more  elabor- 
ate dress  of  the  Canaanite  would  soon  be  imitated. 
Several  signs  of  increasing  sumptuousness  in  dress  are 
met  with  in  the  later  writings.  The  dress  at  the  court 
of  Solomon  is  aptly  represented  as  an  object  of  ad- 
miration to  an  Arabian  queen  (b'o'?0  i  K.  10 5).  One 
notes  that  it  is  in  the  later  writings  that  several  of  the 
names  for  articles  of  dress  appear  for  the  first  time. 
Extra  garments  and  ornaments  were  added  and  finer 
materials  used.  The  traditional  materials  of  garments 
were  wool  and  flax  woven  by  the  women  ;  but  now 
trade  brought  purple  from  Phoenicia,  byssus  from 
Egypt,  and  figured  embroidmes  from  Babylon  (see 
Embroidery).  That  silk  was  known  in  the  time  of 
E^zekiel  (Ezek.  16 10 13)  is  doubtful  (see  Cotton, 
Linen,  Silk,  Wool).  New  luxurious  costumes  (cp 
ViVap  Vffz),  Ezek.  23 12  38 4t;  D*VVpo,  ib.  21 2^/.)  are  a 
frequent  subject  of  denunciation  in  the  later  prophets, 
partly  because  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  involved 
in  the  effort  to  extort  the  means  of  providing  them,  and 
partly  because  of  the  introduction  of  alien  rites  and 
customs  encouraged  by  contact  with  foreign  merchants. 

In  later  times  intercourse  with  other  peoples  led  to  the 
introduction  of  fi-esh  articles  of  apparel  and  new  terms. 
Such  for  example  is  the  essentially  Grecian  r^twoj  (if 
correct)  of  a  Mace.  4 12  (see  Cap).  Three  obscure 
words  denoting  articles  of  dress,  most  probably  of  foreign 
origin,  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  three 
who  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  821).'*  For 
Talmudic  times  Schtirer  (G/V2y)f.)  notes  the  mention 
of  Diao  {sagum)  worn  by  labourers  and  soldiers,  n'SosR 
(stola),  |*mo  {^ov6apiov\  see  Napkin),  p'Vs  (iriKiov), 
K^^BOR  (^/Ltir/Xta).  Among  under-garments  are  the 
jvp^DoVi  (dalmatica),  according  to  Epiphanius  (Hcer.  15) 
worn  by  scribes  ;  and  the  nijis  {paragaudion),  of  which 
the  equivalent  paregdt  is  used  in  the  Armen.  Vers,  for 
XtTtir.  To  these  may  be  added  piopo  (tnactoreri)  an 
outer  garment,  paSp  (/coXi/Stov),  n*^  a  fringed  garment 
of  fine  linen  (see  Fringes).  Gloves  are  mentioned 
(l3  n*op  Ckelin,  16 16,  etc. ) ;  but  they  were  worn  by 
workmen  to  protect  their  hands  (cp  also  pmj  Targ.  on 
Ruth  47).* 

Increased  luxury  of  dress  among  the  Israelites  was 
accompanied  by  an  excess  of  ornaments.  Ornaments 
B  OnuunAnta  ^^  n^^ny  kinds  were  worn  by  both  sexes 

*  toilaf  *  — primarily  for  protective  purposes  (as 
Amulets),  at  a  later  time  (when  their 
original  purpose  was  forgotten)  to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  person.  The  elaborate  enumeration  of  the  fine 
lady's  attire  in  Is.  3,  though  not  from  the  hand  of 
Isaiah  (see  Isaiah,  ii.  §  5),  is  archaeologically  im- 
portant. Here  the  Hebrew  women  (of  the  post-exilic 
period?),  following  foreign  customs,  wear  arm-chains, 
nose-rings,  step-chains,  etc.,  in  great  profusion.  For 
these  cp  Ornamknts,  and  see  the  separate  articles. 

On  the  manner  of  treating  the  hair,  see  Beard, 
Cuttings  of  the  Flesh,  §  3 ;  Hair,  Mourning 
Customs.  Women  crisped  their  hair,  bound  it  with 
veils  (see  Vail)  and  Garlands  {q.v. ),  etc.  I^ter,  the 
Roman  habit  of  curling  was  introduced  (Jos.  BJ  iv.  9 10). 

Washing  the  body  with  water  was  usual  on  festal 
occasions,  at  bridals  (Ezek.  16 9),  at  meals  (Gen.  25a 
19 10  Lk.  744),    before  formal   visits  (Ru.  83).   before 

1  In  the  Roman  period  simplicity  of  attire  (almost  amountinfj^ 
to  nakedness;  Talm.  Sanh.  44/*)  was  enforced  in  the  rase  of 
criminals,  whilst  persons  on  trial  were  expected  to  dress  very 
soberly  (Jos,  Ant.  xiv.  94). 

'^  For  a  discussion  of  the  terms  see  Cook,  /.  Phil.  26  306 /fl  C99)' 

'  On  these  points  see  Brflll,  op.  c / *.,  and  Levy,  NUll  'f\  under 
the  various  terms.  For  later  Jewish  dress  see  Abrahams, 
Jnvish  L'/e  in  tht  Middle  Ages^  chap,  xv.yi,  and  entries  in 
Index,  440. 
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officiating  in  the  temple,  in  ritual  purifications,  and  so 
forth.  Rubbing  the  body  with  sand  or  sherds  was  also 
practised.  Unguents  prepared  by  female  slaves  (i  S. 
813)  or  by  male  professionals  (npn)  were  used  after 
washing  (Ru.  S3  Amos  66  etc. )  ^ ;  see  Anointing,  §  a, 
CONFECTIONARIES.  After  the  Hellenistic  period  such 
festal  customs  became  more  and  more  elaborate. 

The  eye-lids  of  women  were  painted  to  make  the  eyes 
larger,  koA/  being  used  for  the  purpose  (see  Paint). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  A^nna  dye  was  placed  on  nails 
and  toes. 

The  references  in  the  EV  to  dress  are  so  frequent  and 
the  symbolical  usages  so  familiar  that  a  passing  glance 

fi  OT      ^^  them  may  suffice.     Food  and  clothing 
I,  *  .  are  naturally   regarded   as   the  two   great 

auOBlonB.  necessaries  of  life  (e.^.,  Gen.  2820  i  Tim. 
68).  An  outfit  is  called  onia  iQj;  (Judg.  17 10).  In 
Talmudic  times  it  consisted  of  eighteen  pieces  (Jer. 
Shabb.  15).  Clothes  were  made  by  the  women  (Prov. 
81 2a  Acts  939),  but  references  to  sewing  are  few  (Tsnt 
Gen.  87  Job  16x5  Eccles.  87  Ezek.  13x8,  ^ippdwrca 
Mk.  22x). 

Clothes  were  presented  in  token  of  friendship  (i  S. 
1 84  ;  see  WRS  /ee/.  Sem.  W  335),  as  a  proof  of  affection 
(Gen.  452a).  and  as  a  gift  of  honour  (i  K.  IO25 ;  cp 
Am.  Tab.  270).  Garments  were  rent  [ynp^  dts)  as  a 
sign  of  grief,  of  despair,  of  indignation,  etc.  (see 
Mourning  Customs).  Shaking  the  clothes  was  a  sign 
of  renunciation  and  abhorrence  (Acts  186;  cp  Neh. 
5x3).  Promotion  was  often  accompanied  by  the 
assumption  of  robes  of  dignity  (cp  Is.  22ai).  So 
Eleazar  takes  the  robes  of  Aaron  (Nu.  20  28),  and 
Elisha  the  mantle  of  Elijah  (a  K.  2);  see  also  Corona- 
tion. Conversely,  disrobing  might  be  equivalent  to 
dismissal  (2  Mace.  438).  Rich  people  doubtless  had 
large  wardrobes ;  the  royal  wardrobe  (or  was  it  the 
wardrobe  of  the  temple?)  had  a  special  •  keeper '  (i  K. 
2214).  The  danger  to  such  collections  from  moths  (see 
Moth)  and  from  the  so-called  '  plague  of  leprosy '  (see 
Leprosy)  was  no  doubt  an  urgent  one.  ITie  simile  of 
a  worn-out  garment  (nSa.  cp  Dt.  84)  is  often  employed 
(cp  Is.  60 9  516  Ps.  10226  [27]).  Rags  are  called 
O'yif)  (Prov.  2321  EV) ;  cp  also  o^nSp  ^'^^,  n'lanon  »2^S3 
•  old  cast  clouts  and  old  rotten  rags  '  (Jer.  88  ix/  RV), 
all  apparently  containing  the  idea  of  something  rent 
(cp  ^Koj  Mt.  9 16  Mk.  22x). 

To  cast  a  garment  over  a  woman  was  in  Arabia 

equivalent  to  claiming  her.^    Robertson  Smith  (Kin.  87) 

_  |.   ^-    cites  a  case  from  Tabari  where  the  heir  by 

•^^    throwing  his  dress  over  the  widow  claimed 

^^^^  the  right  to  marry  her  under  the  dowry  paid 
by  her  husband,  or  to  give  her  in  marriage  and  take  the 
dowry.  This  explains  Ruth's  words  (Ruth  89)  and  the 
use  of  'garment*  to  designate  a  woman  or  wife  in 
MaL  2x6  (Kin.  87,  269).  A  benevolent  law,  found 
already  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  enacts  that  every 
garment  retained  by  a  creditor  in  pledge  shall  be 
retiu-ned  before  sunset  (Ex.  22a6) ;  the  necessity  of  this 
law  appears  from  Am.  28  Ezek.  18  7  16  ;  see  Pledge. 

D's  injunction  '  a  man  shall  not  put  on  the  simlah 
of  a  woman,'  'a  woman  shall  not  wear  the  appurte- 
nances (-hi)  of  a  man'  (Dt  22$)  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  safeguard  against  impropriety  ;  but  more 
probably  it  was  directed  against  the  simulated  changes 
of  sex  which  were  so  prevalent  and  demoralising  in 
Syrian  heathenism.'  Quite  obscure,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  law  prohibiting  the  layman  from  wearing  garments 
made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool  (tsoyr*  Dt  22  xx 

1  Amos  {fit^  see  Dr.  ad  loc.)  roeaks  of  'the  chief  ointments ' 
(EV),  or  rather  '  the  best  of  oils.' 

S  Hence  some  explain  np  n333  in  Ex.  21 8  to  mean  that  the 
master  could  not  sell  his  female  slave  'seeing  that  (he  had 
placed)  his  garment  ifieged)  over  her.'    See  Slavery. 

'  See  Dr.  adioc.,  Frazer,  Paus,  8197,  Ashtoreth,  {  2.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  in  ancient  times  dressing  boys  as  girls 
was  due,  as  among  later  Orientals,  to  a  desire  to  avert  the  evil 
eye. 
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Lev.  19x9 ;  see  Linen,  7,  n.  i).  Such  garments  were 
worn  by  the  priests ;  ^  and  the  law,  which  may,  like 
the  term  itself,  be  of  foreign  origin,  is  at  all  events 
later  than  Ezek.  44x8.  Another  law,  which  ordered 
lajmien  to  wear  tassels  or  twisted  threads  upon  the 
skirt  of  their  simlah,  seems  to  go  back  to  a  former 
sacred  custom  (see  Fringes).     See,  further,  Shoe,  §  4. 

Garments  had  to  be  changed  or  purified  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  religious  observance  (cp  Cyen.  353  Ex. 
19 10)  or  before  a  feast  (cp  nis'Vn. 
BeliKion.  'c*iang«S''  nixSno,  'festal  robes,'  and 
see  Mantle).  Primarily,  however, 
all  festive  occasions  are  sacred  occasions,  and  there 
b  therefore  no  real  difference  between  best  clothes  and 
holy  clothes.  When  a  garment  comes  in  contact  with 
anything  partaking  of  a  sacred  nature  it  becomes  •  holy,* 
and,  once  '  holy,'  it  must  never  be  worn  save  on  '  holy ' 
occasions.'  This  is  why  in  early  Arabia  certain  rites 
were  performed  naked  or  in  garments  borrowed  from 
the  sanctuary  (We.  Heid.^  56,  no).  The  same  prin- 
ciple illustrates  the  command  of  Jehu  to  '  bring  forth 
vestments  for  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal ' ;  the  vestments 
were  in  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the  meltdhdh  (2  K. 
10a2  ;  text  perhaps  corrupt :  see  Vestry).  That  certain 
rites  among  the  Hebrews  were  performed  in  a  semi- 
naked  condition  seems  not  improbable.  The  Ephod 
itself  was  once  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  loin-cloth 
(cp  a  S.  6x4  x6  30,  and  see  Ephod,  §  i).' 

Elijah's  kilt  {^ezdr)  of  skin  and  the  prophet's  customary 
•hairy  mantle'  (see  Mantle) — ^in  later  times  often 
falsely  assimied  (Zech.  184) — ^remind  us  of  the  priests 
of  the  Palmetum  who  were  dressed  in  skins  (Strabo  xvl 
4  x8  ;  for  other  analogies  see  RS^  ^y?f' ) ;  *  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  in  cults  to  return  to  ancient  custom 
in  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  and,  as  Robertson 
Smith  has  shown,  later  priestly  ritual  is  only  a  develop- 
ment of  what  was  originally  observed  by  all  worshippers 
when  every  man  was  his  own  priest  The  dressing  of 
worshippers  in  skins  of  the  sacred  kind  (cp  EsAU) 
implies  that  they  have  come  to  worship  as  kinsmen  of 
the  victim  and  of  the  god.  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
suggestive  to  remember  that  the  eponyms  of  the  Invites 
and  Joseph  tribes  are  the  'wild-cow'  (Leah)  and  the 
*ewe'  (Rachel)  respectively.     See  Leah,  Rachel. 

Again,  we  note  that  clothing  may  be  looked  upon  as 
forming  so  far  part  of  a  man  as  to  .serve  as  a  vehicle  of 
personal  connection.  The  clothes  thus  tend  to  become 
identified  with  the  owner,  as  in  the  custom  alluded  to  in 
Ruth  89  above.  The  Arab  seizes  hold  of  the  garments 
of  the  man  whose  protection  he  seeks,  and  •  pluck  away 
my  garments  from  thine '  in  the  older  literature  means 
'put  an  end  to  our  attachment.'  So  a  man  will 
deposit  with  a  god  a  garment  or  merely  a  shred  of  it, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  rag-oflferings  are  to  be 
seen  upon  the  sacred  trees  of  Syria  and  on  the  tombs  of 
Mohammedan  saints.  They  are  not  gifts  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  pledges  of  the  connection  between  worshipper 
and  object  or  person  worshipped  (RS^  335/)-  Thus 
garments  are  offered  to  sacred  objects,  to  wells  (ib, 
177),  but  more  particularly  to  trees  and  idols  (see 
Nature  Worship).'  So  2  K.  287  speaks  of  the  women 
who  wove  tunics  (so  Klo. )  for  the  asherah.  The  custom 
b  not  confined  to  the  Semitic  world,  and  instances  of 

1  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  811.  'To  pray 
for  a  blessing  on  the  flax  and  sheep,'  says  Maimonides.     This 

frohibition  in  the  case  of  laymen  was  re-enacted  under  the 
'rankish  emperors  {(Caffitulariumy  6  46).  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  law  aimed  at  marking  more  distinctly  the  priest  from  the 
layman. 

3  Cp  Lev.  637  Hag.  2x3,  and,  on  the  contagion  of  holiness, 
cp  Ezek.  44  X9  and  see  Clean,  13.  On  Is.  66  5  (where  point 
the  Pi'el)  see  RS^  451,  n.  i. 

S  Verse  X4^,  however,  may  be  an  addition.  For  Ex.  2036  cp 
Breeches,  3. 

4  In  Zeph.  1 8  the  wearing  of '  strange  garments '  (n3|  tEhaTO) 
is  associated  with  foreign  worship  (cp  v.  9). 

0  Cp  Bertholet,  JsreuL  yorstelitmgtn  v.  Zustand  nach  d. 
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draped  images  in  Greece  are  collected  by  Frazer  {Paus, 
2574/).  'The  Greek  images,'  he  observes,  'which 
are  historically  known  to  have  worn  real  clothes  seem 
generally  to  have  been  remarkable  for  their  great 
antiquity. '  The  custom  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous ; 
it  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  East.^  The  counter- 
part .of  the  custom  of  offering  a  garment  to  the  sanctified 
object  is  the  wearing  of  something  which  has  been  in 
contact  with  it.  At  the  present  day  in  Palestine  the 
man  who  hangs  a  rag  upon  a  sacred  tree  takes  away, 
as  a  preservative  against  evil,  one  of  the  rags  that  have 
been  sanctified  by  hanging  there  for  some  time  (see 
PEFQ,  1893,  p.  204).  The  custom  of  wearing  sacred 
relics  as  charms  is  clearly  parallel  Now,  just  as  the 
priests  had  their  special  garments,  so  particular  vestments 
were  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Thus  a  magician 
wears  the  clothes  of  Er-ti — i.e. ,  Eridu.  a  town  mentioned 
often  in  Babylonian  incantations  ( DeL  Ass.  HWB  371^). 
Another  instance  of  the  wearing  of  special  dress  is  cited  by 
Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  Baer's  Etek.  p.  xiii.  An  important 
parallel  to  this  custom  appears  in  Ezekiel's  denunciation 
of  the  false  prophetesses  *  and  the  divination  to  which 
they  resorted  (Ezek.  13 17-23).  Two  special  articles  are 
mentioned:  (<i)  nhnos.  k' sat  hot h,  'bands'  or  fetters'* 
worn  upon  the  arms  (cp  the  use  of  Frontlets  [^.v.]), 
and  {b)  rtrapp,  'long  mantles'  {iri^XaLa  [BAQJ, 
irepi/3.  [At/.  21],  Pesh.  takslthd,  md*nd,  EV  incorrectly 
KiSRCHiEFs),  which  were  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
diviner."*  It  becomes  very  tempting  to  conjecture  that 
these  garments  were  not  merely  special  garments,  but 
the  garments  actually  worn  by  the  deity  or  sacred 
object  itself,  since  it  is  plausible  to  infer  that  they  would 
be  held  to  be  permeated  with  the  sanctity  of  the  deified 
object  and  that  supernatural  power  might  be  thus  im- 
parted to  the  wearer.*  It  is  true,  the  link  is  still 
missing  to  connect  the  diviner's  garb  with  that  of  the 
clothed  image  ;  but  such  a  conjecture  as  this  would  seem 
to  explain  how  the  use  of  '  Ephod,'  as  an  article  of 
divination,  in  its  twofold  sense  of  image  and  garment 
(in  which  it  has  been  clothed),  might  have  arisen  (cp 
Bertholet  on  Ezek.  13i8) ;  see  Ephod. 

See  Weiss,  KostUmkunde^  i.  ch.  5  ;  Nowack,  HA^  f  » \  Ben- 
anger,  HAj  %  16 ;  and  the  special  articles  referred  to  in  the 
course  of  this  summary  i.  a.  — S.  A.  C, 

DBINE  OFFERma  ("JIIJ}),  Gen.  35 14 ;  see  Sacri- 
piCE ;  cp  Ritual,  §  i. 

DBOMEDABY.  The  word  nnj"]?,  kirkdroth,  is 
rendered  'dromedaries'  in  Is.  6620,  RV™»-  (so  Boch. , 
Ges. ,  Che. ,  Di. ,  Duhm. ;  cp  "13"0  •  to  whirl  about '  and  EV 
•  swift  beasts ' ).  The  rendering  '  panniers '  (cp  /terA  ckl- 
adiujv  [BKAQ] ;  Sym.  ip  ^pelois)  has  little  in  its  favour. 

For  Jer.  2 33  (rn33)and  Is.  606 OV^  plur.)— EV  'dromedary,* 
RVn»e.  correctly  'young  camel' — see  Camel,  I  i,  n.  For 
I K.  428  [58]  (rjT)  and  Esth.  8io(D*3aTn  '33) see  Horse,  |  i  [4]. 

DRUSILLA  (ApoYCiAAA  [Ti.  WH]),  Acts  2424. 
See  Hekodian  Family,  10. 

DUKE  had  not  yet  become  a  title  when  the  AV  was 
made,  but  was  still  employed  in  its  literal  sense  of  any 
dux  or  chief:  cp  //en.  V.  iii.  223 :  'Be  merciful,  great 
duke  (viz.,  Fluellen),  to  men  of  mould.*     With  but  two 

1  The  brazen  statue  in  Elis  bears  the  title  of  Satrap  and  seems 
to  be  of  Eastern  origin  (Frazer,  2  575).  ^ 

2  The  importance  of  women  in  divination  will  not  be  over- 
looked. One  notes  how  frequently  the  Grecian  images,  above 
referred  to,  represent  goddesses. 

'  See  Cuttings,  |  7,  n. ;  but  '3  might  also  mean  garments, 
cp  Ass.  kusUu. 

*  It  is  surely  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  mantles  were  worn 
by  the  enquirer.  We  have  to  read  the  fern,  suffix  in  'riBOO 
(p.  2itf ;  cp  the  fern,  suffix  in  'ninOD  «'•  »o<»)  I  there  is  a  similar 
error  in  03375;  v.  igb.  ,T01p"S3  (v.  18)  should  probably  be 
emended  to  TOD)?* /3,  '  every  diviner.* 

'  Cp  RS(^  438  and  see  Sacrifice.  This  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  figure  'robe  of  righteousness*  and  other  well-known 
usages,  cp  also  Job  29x4,  'I  put  on  truth  and  it  clothed  me 
(^acsSM)'— ?.^.,  became,  as  it  were,  incarnate  in  me. 
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exceptions  (see  i,  below)  this  now  misleading  term  has 
given  place  in  RV  to  a  more  modem  equivalent. 

X.  'I^Viel  {?n*l^^  [BALIX  a  tide  applied  to  the  Edomite 
<chiefe'(so  RVmg.  only)  in  Gen.  86x5^?:  iCh.  151^.  (cp  Ex. 
16x5  EV,  and  see  Edom,  84);  but  also  (rarely)  to  the  ^chief- 
tains*  (so  RV)  of  Judah  (Zech.  9 7  1256,8  O  x^^^XOi,  AV 

*  governors  7.  The  tribal  subdivision  of  which  the  alluph  is 
the  head  is  called  q^K  *elepk, 

2.  11*W,  in  pL,  of  the  'dukes  (RV  'princes')  of  Sihon  (Josh. 
132iX  Elsewhere  the  word  b  always  translated  'princes*  or 
'principal  men'  (Ps.  83 xi  [x2]  Ezek.  32 30  Mic.  64  [5J> 

DULCIMEB  (n^^atp^D),  Dan.  85x0x5;  see  Music. 
§4W. 

DUMAH  (n^^l).  I.  In  Gen.  25 14  (taoi;AMi[y]  [ADE], 
hovyja.  [L])  and  i  Ch.  I30  (tJoufia  [BAL])  Dumah 
apf^ears  as  a  son  of  Ishmael.  The  form  i$ov/ua  = 
nonK  suggests  comparison  with  Adimiu,  the  •  fortress  of 
the  land  of  Aribi'  (Ar^2x3x),  which,  as  Esar-haddon 
tells  us.  Sennacherib  had  conquered. 

2.  If  the  Dumah  of  Gen.  is  the  same  as  Adumu,  it  may 
be  tempting" to  suppose  with  Winckler  (AT  Unt.  37) 
that  the  heading  '  oracle  of  Dimiah '  (Is.  21  xi)  also  refers 
to  this  '  fortress. '  The  prophecy  itself,  however,  seems 
to  forbid  this  ;  it  begins  '  One  calleth  to  me  out  of  Seir.' 
More  probably  not  Adtmiu  but  Udumu,*  i.e.  Edom. 
is   meant    (Che.    Proph.   /s.    1 X30) ;    in  other    words, 

*  Dumah '  is  a  corruption  of  *  Edom  *  (r^y  Tdou/Mi/at 
[BKAQ  ;  see  Sw.  ]),  facilitated  perhaps  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massa  [maisd,  v.  xx,  being  misunderstood)  and 
Tema  {v.  14) ;  see  Gen.  25  X4/  It  is  a  less  probable  view 
that  *  Dumah '  ('silence ' — i.e.,  desolation)  is  a  mystical 
name  for  Edom  (0  r^  'I8ov/Mu<lf).  See  also  ISHMAEL, 
§4(4),  Edom  (footnote  on  name  of  Edom). 

3.  There  is  another  (apparently)  enigmatical  heading 
in  Is.  21 1  ( •  Oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  sea  *),  which 
should  probably  be  emended  into  '  Oracle  of  Chaldsea  * 
(Dni?3  RJrD ;  see  SBOT).  Both  headings  are  un- 
doubtedly late. 

4.  In  Josh.  1552t  the  reading  followed  by  EV  is 
found  in  some  MSS  and  edd.  (see  Ginsb.),  and 
being  supported  by  the  OS  (Sov/ua ;  see  below)  is  very 
probably  more  correct  than  the  Rumah  of  MT  (non 
[Ba.  p.  86,  Gi.] ;  so  Pesh.  and  ® ,  pf/tya  [B]  povixa  [AL]). 
In  favour  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  name  is  assigned  to 
a  town  in  the  hill  country  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  the 
same  group  with  Hebron  and  Beth-tappuah.  For  there 
is  still  a  place  called  ed-Domch,  3190  ft  above  the  sea- 
level,  10  m.  SW.  from  Hebron  and  12  SE.  from  Beit- 
Jibrin,  a  position  which  coincides  nearly  with  the 
definition  of  Jer.  and  Eus.  (051164  25068),  'a  very 
large  village  now  in  the  Daroma,'  17  m.  southward 
from  Eleutheropolis.  T.  K.  a 

DXJNaEOK  (1^3n).  Cxen.  40 15  41 14 :  Dungeon  Honse 
(t^an  n^5),  jer.  37  x6  ;  see  Prison. 

DUNCMJATE  (rtBtTKn  1»^  [Ba.  Gi.];  Neh.  8x3 
niD^n  [Ba.]),  Neh.  2x3  813/.  12 31.     See  Jerusalem. 

DT7RA  (fc^^*^.  TOY  nepiBoAoY  C®^*  nepiBoAoN 
[Syr.  mg.],  AeeipA  [Theod.]  =  NTT),  the  name  of  a 
plain  *  in  the  province  of  Babylon '  where  Nebuchad- 
rezzar's golden  image  was  set  up  (Dan.  3x).  If  the 
word  is  Aram.,  it  should  mean  'dwelling-place'  or 
'village';  but  ®'s  rendering,  even  if  a  guess,  may 
suggest  that  the  name  had  come  down  from  old  Baby- 
lonian times  and  means  '  wall. '  In  fact,  three  localities 
are  mentioned  in  the  tablets  as  bearing  the  name  Duru, 

1  In  all  the  passages  quoted  there  may  have  been  a  confusion 
between  »)1^K  and  I^K. 

2  In  Zech.  written  defecdvely  »)Vie.  The  St.  Petersburg  MS, 
however,  points  ^/K. 

'  Udumu,  as  Wi.  now  reads  (but  cp  C/  1  x8o),  was  the  name 
of  a  city  in  the  land  of  Gar,  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
Adumu  of  Esar-haddon,  and  from  this  dty  the  land  of  Udumu 
may  have  derived  its  name.  Still  the  remark  in  the  text 
appears  to  be  sound. 
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•wall'  or  'walled  town'  (Del.  Par,  216),  and  several 
Babylonian  cities  had  names  compounded  with  Dur,* 
That  the  writer  of  the  narrative  knew  any  of  these 
places,  appears  improbable.  Possibly  the  old  name 
Duru  had  attached  itself  in  his  time  to  the  plain 
adjacent  to  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  At 
any  rate,  the  scene  of  the  dedication  of  the  image  must 
in  the  writer's  mind  have  been  close  to  Babylon. 

T.  K.  c. 

DUST  ("iBy).  Gen.  2?  18  27  etc.     See  Ashes. 

DWABF.   mentioned  among  those  who  were  for- 
bidden  access   to   the  temple  (Lev.  21  ao),  is  the  EV 

1  Oppert  finds  an  echo  of  Dura  in  the  Nakr  Duraad  the 
TulillDurd^Expid.  en  Misop.  ['da]  lajB). 
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for  pi,  which  has  been  variously  rendered  '  freckled ' 
(€<t)HA0C  [6^*''^].  lippus,  'blear-eyed'  [Vg.]).  'short- 
sighted,' •  weak-eyed,'  '  affected  with  a  cataract '  (Rabb. , 
cp  Targ.  Jer. ).  The  literal  meaning  of  t!ie  word,  viz. 
'shrunk,'  'withered'  (Ges.,  Kn.,  Ke.),  seems  most 
natural 

DYED  ATTIBE  (D^^ntD),  Ezek.  2315EV;  RV°«- 
•  dyed  turbans '  ;  see  Turban. 

DYED  aABHENTS.  For  Judg.  5  30  R V"*-  (D^rj V) 
see  Colours,  col.  86q,  n.  2 ;  and  fur  Is.  68 1  AV  (f^^Dn)  see 
ib.y  f  10. 

DYES.     See  Colours,  §  13^ 

DYSENTERY  (Ayc€NT€PIOn).  Acts  288  RV;  AV 
'  bloody  flux.'    See  Diseases,  9,  and  cp  Emerods. 
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